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•  An  ideology  may  be  described  as  an  emo- 
tional     attachment      to      a      noise. — STUART 
CHASE,  in   The  New  Republic. 

•  \\  hat  we  unconsciously  do  when  we  study 
individually  is   to  endeavor  to  reinforce  our 
own    prejudices. — OSCAR    OLLSSON.    originator 
'if  the  Swedish  Study  Circles. 

•  \Vc  older  teachers  cannot  forget  that  we 
were   neither  wise   nor  good   enough  to  learn 
from    experience    how    to    stop    war. — LEON 
\VIIIPPI.E    in    Survey   Graphic. 

•  Justice  and  mercy  and  right  reason  remain 
as    of    old    the    only    forces    hard    enough, 
tenacious  enough,   to   stand   out   against   the 
wear  and  tear  of  time. — ALVIN  JOHNSON,  New 
School  for  Social  Research. 

•  'I  he    greatest    problem    of   the   educational 
administrator,  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
finding   of   good   teachers,   is   the   problem   of 
getting  rid  of  dead  wood.  For  good  teachers 
do  not  always  remain  good. — WILLIAM  ALLAN 
NEILSON  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  An   intellectual    is   a   man   in   whom   civil 
valor     is     in     inverse     ratio     to     knowledge 
acquired    through    studies.  .  .  .  There    is    no 
place  in  their  black  hearts  for  a  great  warm 
political    passion. — JOSEF   GOEBBELS,    Minister 
for  National  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda, 
Germany. 

•  Only  the  really  very  secure  can  indulge  in 
such  attitudes  and  in  such  humane  tendencies 
as  were  carried  in  England  and  in  New  Eng- 
land to^such  lengths  as  antivivisectionism  and 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. — WILLIAM    YANDELL    ELLIOT,    Har- 
vard University  in  Social  Research. 


So  They  Say 


"'If  they  say  we're  shovel-leaners, 
Not  worth  our  bread  or  beans  or  wieners, 
Then    bridges   must   be   misdemeanors 
And  highways  only  built  for  fun — 
From  Bend  to  Mount  Hood's  icy  shoulder 
We've  leaned  on  stump  and  bush  and  boulder 
So  that  our  kids,  when  they  grow  older 
May    enjoy    the    things    we've    done — 
Say!   Here's   where  Pop   leaned   on   his  tools 
And  dug  out  a  coupla  swimming  pools, 
Airports,  reservoirs,  bridges,  schools — 
That  amazing,  lazy  son-of-a-gun!" 

Unnamed  WPA  worker,  Portland,  Ore.,  in 
Bulletin  of  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League. 
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month  on  Survey  Associates 
this  winter. 
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•  Miss,  we  have  ate  our  buget  of  coal  light 
also  rent.  Pies  excus  and  help. — Letter  from  a 
client  to  a  Chicago  relief  office. 

•  Let  us  beware  of  words  of  hate.  It  is  not 
possible  to  use   the  words   of  war  and   still 
remain    at    peace. — HUBERT    PIERLOT,    Prime 
Minister   of   Belgium. 

•  Dear  Governor:    Can't   you   help   me  get 
some  county  relief.  Several  times  my  dog  has 
paraded  in  costume  in  your  parade. — Letter 
to  Governor  Townsend,  Indiana. 

•  We  liberals  have  erred,  I  suspect,  through 
asking  too  little.     We  have  asked  what  ani- 
mals and  small  children  want,  but  not  what 
free  men  and  women  require. — STRINGFELLOW 
BARR  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  No  one  can  foretell  or  predict  or  plan  the 
outcome  of  the  untrammeled  roving  of  the 
human   spirit,   searching  for  truth   and  truth 
alone. — DR.     ABRAHAM     FLEXNER,     director, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

•  The   task   of  modern   statesmanship  is  to 
devise  social  inventions  in  order  to  deal  with 
the   maladjustments   of  our   economic   life   in 
the  spirit  in  which  sanitary  science  has  been 
dealing      with      epidemics. — JUSTICE      FELIX 
FRANKFURTER,   U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  Oc- 
sional  Papers. 

•  You    have    no   weapons    to   combat    them 
[techniques  of  propaganda]  except  the  clarity 
and  power  of  your  thought  processes  and  a 
balanced  emotional  outlook.  Let  nothing  else 
divert   you    from   using  your   mind   however 
painful  and  drab  its  use  at  times  may  seem. — 
HAROLD  WILLIS  DODDS,  president,  Princeton 
University  to  the  undergraduate  body. 
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"NO  ONE  IS  STARVING  ..." 

(See  pages  10  and  14) 


Photograph  by  Eliot  Elisofon,  courtesy  of  Life 
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Growing  Pains  of  Public  Welfare 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


HOW  a  good  new  law  may  be  a  growing  pain  in 
terms  of  its  administration  was  abundantly  illus- 
trated last  month  when  some  500  public  welfare 
officials  from  forty-six  states  gathered  in  Washington  for 
their  fourth  annual  round  table  conference  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  "Per- 
sonnel standards  on  a  merit  basis,"  as  stipulated  in  the 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  [see  "The  Merit 
Amendment,"  by  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  Survey  Midmonthly, 
December  1939]  is  plainly  the  current  growing  pain  of 
public  welfare  administration.  Not  that  anyone  at  the  meet- 
ing quarrelled  with  the  principle  of  the  amendment;  on  the 
contrary  all  hailed  it  as  "the  long  run  hope"  of  the  future. 
But  these  men  and  women,  beset  for  three  years  by  constant 
change  in  the  terms  of  their  jobs,  were  up  against  January 
1,  1940  when  the  amendment  would  become  effective.  With 
that  deadline  staring  them  in  the  face,  "personnel  standards 
on  a  merit  basis"  became  an  acute  issue  that  ran  by  night 
and  day  through  every  highway  and  byway  of  the  meeting. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  discussion  was  concern  lest  the 
Social  Security  Board  lose  sight  of  reality  and  push  the 
states  off  to  a  bad  start.  Everyone  wanted  to  make  a  start, 
but  all  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  would  be  a  good  start, 
however  modest,  holding  the  capacity  for  growth  in  the 
right  direction.  Even  states  with  going  merit  systems  of 
sorts  were  not  immune  from  the  general  anxiety,  though 
they  had  a  certain  smug  I-told-you-so  air  about  them.  Their 
chief  concern  was  to  close  gaps  in  current  policies  and  to 
work  out  more  comprehensive  and  economical  systems,  un- 
derstood and  accepted  by  the  public. 

With  its  accustomed  foresight  the  APWA  had  arranged 
the  conference  program  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  air  his  misgivings  and  state  his  questions.  For  a 
long  morning,  state  administrators  sat  with  members  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  its  executive  director,  and  the  staff  of 
its  public  assistance  bureau,  and  for  a  long  afternoon  with 
the  staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  putting  questions  and 
getting  answers.  And  for  a  whole  day  a  crowded  round 
table,  with  representatives  of  the  board  and  bureau  partici- 
pating, explored  the  complexities  of  local  situations  into 
which  new  personnel  procedures  must  be  fitted.  At  the  end, 
about  the  only  question  that  had  failed  to  get  some  kind  of 
reply  was,  "What  can  you  do  about  a  balky  governor?" 

It  was  clear  in  all  the  back  and  forthing  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  has  no  intention  of  enforcing  a  deadline  or 


of  setting  up  rigid  uniform  standards  for  all  the  states.  It 
pointed  to  the  words  of  the  law  ".  .  .  on  a  merit  basis,"  and 
indicated  that  so  long  as  the  merit  principle  was  retained 
there  could  be  as  many  systems  as  there  are  states.  At  pres- 
ent it  asked  of  the  states  no  more  than  a  statement  from  the 
responsible  officials  of  acceptance  of  the  merit  principle  and 
of  intent  to  implement  it  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. The  board  is  ready  to  advise  on  .that  implementation, 
but  the  responsibility  for  initiating  it  remains  with  the 
states.  The  board,  it  seems,  is  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
too  great  haste  and,  like  the  administrators  themselves,  is 
anxious  that,  whatever  the  form  of  the  start  toward  merit 
systems  in  the  administration  of  the  security  services,  it 
should  have  sound  fundamentals.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  any  "cracking  down"  until  time  and  the  gentle 
art  of  persuasion  have  had  their  chance.  "The  date  of  opera- 
tion is  less  important  than  the  soundness  of  the  system." 

THIS  round  table  conference  followed  in  general  the 
pattern  of  previous  APWA  meetings.  There  was  only 
one  "set  speech,"  that  of  Paul  V.  McNutt,  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  given  at  the  annual  dinner. 
All  the  rest,  for  the  best  part  of  four  days,  was  give  and  take 
in  meetings  of  state  and  local  administrators ;  in  two  panel 
discussions,  one  on  relief  and  related  services,  the  other  on 
child  care  and  public  assistance ;  in  five  all-day  round  tables 
on  topics  proposed  by  the  membership  as  "urgent,"  and 
finally  in  a  closing  general  session  that  heard  reports  of  the 
gist  of  the  meetings  that  had  gone  before.  In  addition,  there 
were  two  or  three  extra-program  meetings  arranged  by 
groups  with  special  concerns.  The  APWA,  like  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  is  beginning  to  have  its 
circle  of  satellites. 

Mr.  McNutt's  address  was  concerned  with  the  services 
now  grouped  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "the  broadest  preventive  program  in  our  history." 
He  sounded  no  "clarion  call"  of  leadership  toward  new  so- 
cial frontiers,  but  called  for  a  defense  of  the  home  front  to 
"create  national  fitness  for  a  richer  life  in  our  democracy." 
He  had  little  to  say  of  relief,  less  of  WPA.  For  the  "vast 
burden  of  untreated  sickness,  of  the  constant  occurrence  of 
preventable  disease"  he  anticipated  "a  more  widespread  ap- 
plication of  the  health  knowledge  and  skills  available  to- 
day," and  added : 

A  modern  program  for  health  security  calls  for  a  more  gen- 


erous  extension  of  the  benefits  of  preventive  medicine  to  all  the 
people,  and  of  medical  and  hospital  care  for  those  who  need  it. 
Fortunately,  through  federal-state  cooperation,  we  have  the 
framework  in  which  this  extension  can  be  brought  about.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  bring  into  being  an  effective  health  and  medical 
care  program,  the  joint  approach  of  the  official  agencies  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  full  cooperation  of  the  professional 
bodies  and  non-official  agencies  which  must  share  responsibility 
for  its  operation. 

ONE  of  the  outcomes  of  this  conference  to  which  long 
range  significance  is  attached  was  the  formation  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Welfare  within  the  structure  of  the  APWA.  This 
organization  grew  out  of  the  need  of  state  officials,  ex- 
pressed in  a  meeting  all  their  own,  for  the  machinery  to 
effect  a  continuing  relationship  with  federal  departments 
and  their  regional  and  local  branches.  David  C.  Adie  of 
New  York  is  chairman  of  the  new  group ;  John  Thompson 
of  Arkansas,  the  vice-chairman;  and  Fred  K.  Hoehler  of 
the  APWA,  the  secretary.  As  a  first  step,  three  committees 
will  go  into  immediate  action  in  areas  where,  as  brought 
out  in  discussion,  the  need  for  "relationship"  is  most  press- 
ing. They  are:  Merit  System,  chairman,  William  J.  Ellis 
of  New  Jersey;  Children's  Work,  chairman,  Elmer  R. 
Goudy  of  Oregon ;  WPA,  chairman,  Charles  F.  Ernst  of 
Washington. 

Local  administrators,  city  and  country,  also  had  a  meet- 
ing all  their  own  which  brought  out  discussion  of  a  wide 
range  of  problems,  chronic  and  acute.  To  mention  only  a 
few :  the  effect  of  the  WPA  "accordion"  policy  on  the  gen- 
eral case  load,  and  of  recurring  crises  on  the  relief  program 
— "The  local  communities  have  to  take  the  brunt.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress gets  no  picture  of  the  whole  need  because  the  situation 
is  so  spotty" — the  difficulty  of  any  planned  local  relief  pro- 
gram when  so  many  of  its  segments,  notably  WPA,  are  un- 
predictable; the  rural-urban  antagonism  as  it  affects  relief; 
the  intricacies  of  federal,  state  and  local  relationships  as 
they  reach  down  to  the  communities.  The  large  cities  would 
like  a  direct  relationship  with  federal  authorities,  such  as 
that  of  New  York  City  to  the  national  WPA  and  of  the 
"food  stamp"  cities  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation.  The  large  cities  also  pleaded  for  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  state  supervision,  perhaps,  as  is 
done  in  New  York,  by  having  a  responsible  state  official 
stationed  in  the  city  itself. 

The  most  decisive  action  to  come  out  of  the  meeting  of 
local  administrators  was  a  formal  request  to  the  board  of 
the  APWA  to  urge  on  the  President  and  Congress  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  outstanding  laymen,  on  the 
order  of  certain  British  Royal  Commissions,  to  study  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  relief  on  a  comprehensive 
national  basis,  its  work  to  be  integrated  with  the  study  by 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  now  being  organ- 
i'/ed,  its  objective  the  clarification  of  national  philosophy 
and  the  formulation  of  national  policies. 

This  same  proposal  was  put  forward  at  the  panel  meeting 
on  relief  and  related  services  led  by  William  Haber  of 
Michigan  and,  at  the  moment,  New  York.  Here  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  commission  as  a  means  of  developing  informed 
public  opinion  "back  where  folks  live,"  was  sharply  chal- 
lenged: "We  know  enough  already,  but  we  don't  do  any- 
thing about  it." 

Long  range  planning  of  relief  was  highly  desirable,  the 
panel  agreed,  but  practically  impossible  in  a  program  "bat- 
tered from  top  to  bottom  by  cuts  in  WPA.  .  .  .  We  can't 


plan  till  we  all  get  together,  and  we'd  better  begin  at  the 
top." 

What  form  the  share  of  "the  top"  should  take  in  the 
clear  division  of  responsibility  necessary  to  planning  brought 
out  major  differences  of  opinion.  Edith  Abbott  of  Chicago 
insisted  that  "the  federals"  should  be  held  strictly  to  their 
promise  to  care  for  all  employables,  that  to  do  this  required 
a  new  Federal  Employment  Security  Administration  for  a 
work  and  relief  program,  "federal  from  top  to  bottom," 
with  work  for  as  many  as  possible,  retraining  for  those  who 
need  it,  direct  cash  assistance  for  those  who  fall  out  of 
work.  Thus  relieved  of  all  employables  local  relief  would  be 
responsible  for  the  residue,  "though  local  relief  never  has 
and  never  will  be  adequate  and  the  only  thing  to  do  with 
it  is  to  get  rid  of  it  by  categorical  stages." 

To  this  proposal  of  a  new  federal  work  and  relief  pro- 
gram, dissenting  voices  were  raised,  notably  those  of  Wil- 
liam Hodson  and  Mary  L.  Gibbons  of  New  York.  They 
held  that  direct  federal  administration  in  this  area  is  con- 
trary to  traditional  democratic  patterns  of  organization  and 
that  its  integration  into  the  present  programs  would  create 
a  tangle  of  administration  practically  impossible  to  resolve. 
They  argued  strongly  for  federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  and 
localities  for  general  assistance  to  persons  in  need,  regard- 
less of  the  factor  of  employability. 

As  to  which  of  the  two  proposals  had  the  greater  possi- 
bility of  acceptance  by  the  federal  government  in  the  near 
future  there  was  no  agreement  anywhere,  but  a  good  deal 
of  doubtful  headshaking  for  them  both. 

The  panel  on  child  care  and  public  assistance,  led  by 
David  C.  Adie  of  New  York,  started  out  on  the  familiar 
ground  of  public  or  private  agency  service,  state  or  local 
responsibility,  and  the  perennial  "cooperation."  Little  by 
little,  however,  the  examination  of  partners  gave  way  to  a 
discussion  of  the  objective  of  the  partnership:  "that  we  hold 
whatever  gains  we  have  made  in  any  area ;  that  we  combine 
all  our  resources  to  gather  new  gains  in  uneven  and  unsat- 
isfactory areas  and  that  the  partnership  keep  its  eye  on  its 
purpose,  'the  good  of  the  individual  child.'  " 

THE  round  table  on  merit  systems  for  social  security, 
led  by  Howard  L.  Russell  of  Pennsylvania,  was  to 
some  extent  a  question  bee,  but  out  of  it  came  certain  gen- 
eral conclusions :  "The  value  of  the  merit  system  is  jeopar- 
dized if  the  public  is  not  prepared  to  receive  it.  ...  A  system 
established  by  federal  edict  or  administrative  pressure  can- 
not endure.  It  must  stand  on  its  own  feet.  .  .  .  The  system 
is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  tool  to  get  the  right  people  to  do 
the  job  of  getting  help  to  those  entitled  to  it.  ...  'Blanket- 
ing-in'  present  incumbents  cannot  be  considered  as  meeting 
sound  merit  system  standards.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  type  of 
examination,  whether  open  competitive  or  qualifying,  it 
should  be  reasonable,  practical  and  related  to  the  specific 
tasks  of  the  position.  .  .  .  Service  record  ratings  are  essential 
and  so  are  sound  dismissal  procedures.  The  public  must  be 
convinced  that  the  merit  system  insures  qualified  personnel 
and  protects  them  on  the  job  only  so  long  as  they  render  effi- 
cient service." 

The  round  table  on  medical  care  administration,  chair- 
man Robert  T.  Lansdale  of  New  York,  gave  a  morning  to 
the  discussion  of  methods  of  providing  physician's  services 
for  those  awkwardly  described  as  the  "medically  indigent." 
This  was  essentially  an  exchange  of  experience  on  the  great 
variety  of  experimentation  going  on  over  the  country.  An 
afternoon  was  given  to  the  subject,  "Determination  of  Eligi- 
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bility  for  Tax  Supported  Medical  Care,"  with  emphasis  on 
the  dangers  of  applying  the  same  standards  for  medical 
care  as  are  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  general  relief. 
The  whole  discussion  indicated  that  the  process  of  clarify- 
ing principles  for  the  organization  and  administration  of 
public  medical  care  has  gone  farther  than  the  development 
of  effective  and  practical  methods  of  rendering  such  care 
and  that  much  study  and  correlation  of  experience  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  round  table  on  "supervision  as  a  tool  of  administra- 
tion," led  by  Benjamin  E.  Youngdahl,  formerly  of  Minne- 
sota now  at  Washington  University,  brought  out  a  swelling 
tide  of  discussion  that  ran  through  case  loads,  staff  develop- 
ment, "categorical  complexities,"  staff  relationships,  "mass 
introls,"  and  so  on.  About  all  that  came  clear  was  that 

upervision  means  different  things  to  different  people,  and 
that  the  role  of  the  supervisor  will  never  be  defined  until 
there  is  a  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  job  in  its  local  set- 
ting. The  question  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good  super- 

isor  brought  out  so  many  "musts"  in  the  way  of  personal 
qualities  that  discouragement  over  finding  such  paragons 
settled  over  the  meeting  until  some  one  cheerily  put  in 
"Well,  believe  it  or  not,  we  do  have  some  good  supervisors." 


THE  round  table  on  public  relations,  led  by  J.  Milton 
Patterson  of  Maryland,  agreed  that  "good  administra- 
tion from  the  boss  down  is  the  keystone  of  good  relations 
with  the  public,"  but  was  not  in  entire  accord  as  to  the 
practical  virtues  of  a  planned  program  under  specialized 
direction.  There  were  those  who  held  that  interpretation — 
and  no  one  liked  the  word  very  much — could  only  reach  its 
full  potentialities  when  awareness  of  it  was  in  the  blood 
stream  of  every  member  of  the  staff.  How  to  get  it  there 
was  another  question.  Since  it  was  admitted  that  what  was 
everybody's  job  was  likely  to  be  nobody's,  the  two  "schools 
of  thought"  presently  agreed  on  a  combination  of  method 
as  most  desirable,  with  responsibility  lodged  with  a  compe- 
tent member  of  the  staff  to  keep  the  wheels  of  interpreta- 
tion turning  and  the  "blood  stream"  nourished. 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion,  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  board  members  was  emphasized,  not  only  as  inter- 
preters of  the  agency  to  the  public  but  of  the  public  to  the 
agency.  "Interpretation  runs  two  ways  and  agency  staffs 
need  to  understand  the  public  and  its  actions  and  reactions 
quite  as  much  as  the  public  needs  to  understand  the 
agency." 

The  round  table  on  administrative  expenses  for  public 
assistance,  chairman  C.  Rufus  Rorem  of  Chicago,  sounded 
technical,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  struck  into  one  of  the 
major  complications  of  public  welfare  administration:  how 
to  reconcile  the  statutory  definition  of  administrative  costs 
with  costs  in  the  economic  sense.  The  Social  Security  Board 
has  not  set  up  detailed  criteria  as  to  what  may  or  may  not 
be  included  in  administrative  cost  data  for  matching  pur- 
poses, and  the  principles  by  which  particular  items  are  re- 
garded are  so  broad  that  almost  anything  can  be  challenged, 
and  is.  Like  most  of  the  other  round  tables  this  one  discov- 
ered "a  great  need"  for  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  for  "much  further  study"  in  the  adaptation 

traditional  methods  to  public  assistance  administration. 

Fortunately  this  conference  was  so  planned  that  there  was 
time  enough  for  people  to  get  together  for  meetings  on 
topics  outside  but  related  to  the  regular  program.  One  of 
these  was  on  the  current  study  of  medical  social  work  in 
public  agencies  being  made  under  the  aegis  of  the  APWA. 
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Here  the  discussion  raged  far  into  the  night  with  abundant 
indications  that  the  professional  workers  in  the  field  are 
not  of  one  mind  in  their  conception  of  their  place  in  the 
public  program. 

Another  extra-curricular  meeting,  a  dinner,  was  called 
by  the  steering  committee  of  the  division  of  government 
and  social  work  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Here  were  discussed  the  problems  of  federal  legis- 
lation in  1940,  plans  for  study  of  problems  of  state  legisla- 
tion on  such  issues  as  "work  or  starve"  and  alien  restric- 
tions, and  plans  for  "further  development  of  professional 
consensus  on  fundamental  issues  of  social  policy." 

Still  another  offside  meeting,  small  but  vigorous,  talked 
over  the  pros  and  cons  of  organization  "to  meet  profes- 
sional needs,"  of  the  many  thousand  social  workers  on  the 
job  who  technically  fail  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the 
AASW,  who  are  not  now  affiliated  with  the  trade  union 
movement,  but  who  are  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  organiza- 
tion as  a  means  of  professional  development.  The  experience 
of  the  Florida  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Welfare  Association  was  cited  and  a 
tentative  committee  headed  by  Arthur  W.  Potts  of  Indiana 
was  urged  to  go  ahead,  but  to  keep  in  mind  that  organiza- 
tion grows  best  from  the  bottom  up. 

This  conference  had  a  good  time  and  hated  to  quit.  Its 
last  meeting  on  a  Sunday  morning  was  its  largest,  and  long 
after  the  final  gavel  fell,  people  still  had  their  heads  togeth- 
er fighting  the  battle  of  the  merit  system.  It  left  the  APWA 
with  its  hands  full.  Practically  every  group  in  the  confer- 
ence asked  for  something,  a  special  study,  perhaps,  a  follow- 
up  committee,  action  of  one  kind  or  another.  Happily  the 
APWA  has  obtained  funds  for  an  enlargement  of  its  field 
services  and,  under  the  leadership  of  its  new  officers — Wil- 
liams Hodson  of  New  York,  president,  and  Loula  Dunn 
of  Alabama,  vice-president — and  the  guidance  of  its  execu- 
tive director,  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  is  in  a  strategic  position  to 
carry  on  vigorously  in  a  year  which  holds  many  promises  of 
progress  along  with  inevitable  growing  pains. 
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The  Living  Spirit  of  Florence  Kelley 


By  PAUL  KELLOGG 


In  celebrating  its  fortieth  anniversary,  the  National  Con- 
sumers League  did  honor  to  Mrs.  Kelley  and  welcomed 
successors  who  have  caught  her  torch  and  carry  it  forward 
— Josephine  Roche  as  president,  Mary  Dublin  as  secretary. 
Here  are  some  informal  glimpses  of  the  woman  who,  as 
perhaps  no  one  else  in  her  time,  helped  strengthen  the  foot- 
holds of  American  democracy  tinder  the  new  stresses  of 
industrialism. 

THROUGH  the  years,  my  office  at  The  Survey  was 
next  my  brother's.  When  chimes  of  laughter  broke 
out  in  Arthur's  room  we  could  be  sure  that  Mrs. 
Kelley  had  come  over  from  the  Consumers  League  and  that 
the  Irish  in  the  two  of  them  was  at  it  again.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter how  grim  an  indictment  she  might  be  forging  for  our 
pages  at  the  time.  That  was  the  way  with  her — wrath  and 
gayety  kindling  from  the  same  inner  flame. 

This  came  back  to  me  recently  when  I  thumbed  through 
an  article  Florence  Kelley  wrote  for  us  twelve  years  ago, 
reminiscent  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  which  scotched  the 
sweatshops  of  Chicago  on  the  heels  of  the  World's  Fair  of 
1892-3.  Now  the  only  contribution  of  the  purblind  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association  of  that  epoch  was  to  try  to  ham- 
string her  factory  inspectors  when  they  ran  down  bundles 
of  infected  clothing.  Yet  she  was  striving  to  protect  not 
only  the  lives  of  the  workers  but  the  safety  of  the  whole 
Middlewest.  And  alongside  her  article  was  one  by  Arthur 
Kellogg  reporting  the  great  Mississippi  flood  of  1927;  por- 
traying Herbert  Hoover's  vigorous  leadership  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation.  He  gauged  how  a  program,  limited  to  put- 
ting things  back  where  they  were,  was  missing  the  chance  to 
give  a  lift  to  life  in  bottomlands — deep  not  only  in  mud 
and  water  but  in  the  caked  misery  of  decades  of  neglect. 
There  you  have  it.  The  same  insight  which  finds  laughter 
in  the  human  comedy  can  cut  through  plague  and  flood, 
wrong  and  injury,  and  lay  their  enduring  problems  bare. 

MRS.  KELLEY  was  one  of  a  group  of  expert  contribut- 
ing editors  drawn  together  by  Edward  T.  Devine  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Until  her  death  over  thirty  years 
later,  her  freely  given  time,  ideas  and  writings  made  up  an 
unbroken  strand  in  the  skein  of  the  good  fortune  of  Survey 
Associates.  What  she  wrote  was  sheer  joy  to  two  young 
newspapermen  just  out  of  the  city  room — crisp,  fact-riveted 
copy,  with  clarity,  grasp  and  vigorous  thrust  to  it.  Invari- 
ably the  typewriting  was  interlarded  in  a  firm  characteristic 
hand,  with  new  materials  that  buttressed  some  point,  or  a 
turn  of  phrase  that  packed  a  surprise. 

Late  one  winter's  afternoon  I  made  off  on  the  Third 
Avenue  Elevated  with  just  such  a  manuscript  of  hers,  only 
to  find  it  gone  when  I  reached  our  downtown  printers. 
True  she  might  have  a  carbon,  but  that  could  not  restore 
the  hours  of  labor  she  had  put  on  revision ;  and  even  then 
she  had  a  certain  formidableness  for  a  newcomer. 

My  only  clue  was  that  it  had  been  brushed  out  of  my 
overcoat  pocket  when,  in  getting  off  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
I  breasted  the  streams  of  homegoers.  Back  I  ran  and  milled 
head-down  through  the  crowds.  It  seemed  more  and  more 
of  a  wild  goose  chase — and  then  I  dived  for  a  trampled 


piece  of  paper.  Sure  enough,  it  was  hers.  And  after  that,  till 
the  crowds  thinned,  I  stumbled  clockwise  and  counter- 
clockwise through  the  push  until  I  had  retrieved  every  page 
of  it — dirty,  torn,  patriotic  in  its  smears  of  our  native  chew- 
ing tobaccos.  Treasure  trove;  yet  no  fit  thing  for  a  lady's 
desk.  I  retyped  it  that  night;  but  the  last  page  had  been 
ripped  diagonally  across,  and  half  of  it  was  gone. 

When  I  turned  up  with  my  tell-tale  exhibit  next  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Kelley  rose  to  the  escapade  as  if  she  had  always 
hankered  to  write  for  the  multitude,  even  if  not  for  their 
feet.  Her  sportsmanship  in  refashioning  the  mutilated  con- 
clusion made  me  her  admirer  for  life. 

IT  was  on  a  snowy  morning  after  Christmas  in  1891  that 
Miss  Addams  opened  the  front  door  at  Hull-House. 
She  had  a  fat  pudgy  baby  on  her  arm  belonging  to  the  cook, 
who  was  behindhand  with  breakfast.  There  were  two  peo- 
ple on  her  doorstep — one  was  Mr.  Henry  Standing  Bear,  a 
Kickapoo  Indian,  who  had  lost  his  job  with  a  vendor  of 
hair  tonic  and  was  camping  out  under  a  wooden  sidewalk. 
The  other  was  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley. 

Less  than  two  years  later,  her  investigations  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  first  Illinois  factory  act,  and  her  ap- 
pointment by  Governor  Altgeld  to  head  its  enforcement. 
Chief  Inspector  Kelley  shortly  turned  up  at  the  office  of  the 
district  attorney  of  Cook  County  to  lay  the  evidence  before 
him  in  the  case  of  an  eleven-year-old  boy,  illegally  engaged 
to  gild  cheap  picture  frames  by  means  of  a  poisonous  fluid. 
The  boy  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  It  was  paralyzed. 
There  was  as  yet  no  workmen's  compensation  law ;  no  pro- 
hibition of  juvenile  work  in  hazardous  occupations — only 
the  penalty  under  the  new  act  of  a  $20  fine  for  employing 
a  child  without  the  prescribed  working  paper. 

The  brisk  young  politician  in  office  turned  Mrs.  Kelley 
down  flat.  This  case  concerned  what  he  called  a  "two-by- 
six  picture-frame  maker,"  but  who  knew  if  she  wouldn't  be 
asking  him  next  to  bring  suit  against  Marshall  Field  ? 

He  wrought  better  than  he  knew.  That  day  Mrs.  Kelley 
registered  as  a  student  at  Northwestern  University  Law 
School.  Thus  began  the  novitiate  of  one  of  the  most  creative 
legal  minds  we  have  had  in  this  country,  her  clients  the 
women  and  children  drawn  by  our  new  industrialization 
into  dangers  more  devastating  than  anything  the  frontier 
had  known. 

There   is   something   structural    about    the    legal    mind. 
That,   I  suppose,  is  why  your  crusty  reactionary  on  the 
bench  is  so  handy  in  heaping  up  obstructive  traditions.  But 
that  same  bent  gives  the  creative  lawyer  or  jurist  an  engi- 
neer's talent  in  sapping  and   mining  such   barricades  and 
opening  the  way  for  progress.  In  such  wise,  Mrs.  Kelley 
wrought  with  some  of  the  most  gifted  of  their  kind — with    I 
Judge   Mack,   Justice    Brandeis,    Secretary   Baker,   Justice 
Frankfurter,  to  name  only  four.  That  is  why,  in  gauging    I 
our  nationwide  advances  in  law  and  administration  under   | 
the  New  Deal,  whether  in  setting  maximum  hours  or  mini- 
mum wages,  in  safeguarding  children,  in  the  social  insur- 
ances or  industrial  relations,  we  find  her  tool  marks  on  pav- 
ing stones  all  along  the  road  they  have  come. 

When   we  consider  how  slender  were   the   funds   Mrs. 
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Kelley  and  her  associates  in  the  National  Consumers  League 
had  to  work  with  over  the  years,  the  materials  they  have 
turned  out  in  comparison  with  great  research  bodies  are 
impressive.  Outstanding  were  Josephine  Goldmark's  studies 
of  the  consequences  to  wage  earning  women  of  night  work, 
long  hours  and  overstrain.  These  massed  the  scientific  testi- 
mony of  the  world  for  those  briefs  with  which,  as  a  Boston 
lawyer,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  overthrew  entrenched  mind-sets 
and  hoary  decisions  of  the  courts. 

As  an  editor,  I  should  like  to  lay  alongside  Mrs.  Kelley 's 
insight  and  acumen  her  amazing  powers  in  firsthand  obser- 
vation. In  all  her  spirited  and  challenging  writings  for  The 
Survey  we  never,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  had  to  take  back  one 
of  her  statements.  There  was  often  a  dither  of  bluster  and 
criticism,  but  her  facts  held. 

Back  in  the  nineties  she  won  her  spurs  as  Chicago  direc- 
tor for  Carroll  D.  Wright's  ground-breaking  study  of  the 
slums  of  great  cities.  Those  earliest  Hull-House  "Maps  and 
Papers"  show  her  meticulous  care  in  gathering,  adding  and 
dividing  human  items.  Now  one  of  the  most  treacherous 
saws  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  two  and  two  always 
make  four.  As  Mrs.  Kelley  soon  discovered,  that  proposi- 
tion in  simple  arithmetic  is  loaded  when  confronted  with 
realities.  It  may  hold  for  two,  but  does  not  hold  even  for 
three.  When  three  explosions  in  an  industrial  district  injure, 
say,  three  workmen  on  the  average,  it  does  not  make  six, 
but  nine  casualties.  The  economic  loss  hangs  on  the  length 
of  their  incapacity,  on  whether  they  are  cripples  for  life. 
Counting  wives  and  children,  a  score  or  more  may  suffer 
from  this  multiplication  of  misery.  It  is  through  their  rela- 
tions, then,  that  things  take  on  significance ;  and  in  this  sort 
of  social  algebra,  Mrs.  Kelley's  talents  approached  genius 
when,  as  a  forerunner,  she  grappled  with  industrial  acci- 
dents and  diseases. 

In  1907-9,  she  was  one  of  three  advisors  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey,  our  close-range  study  of  life  and  labor  in  the 
American  steel  district.  Most  of  us  were  much  younger ;  we 
spent  months  at  it ;  and  how  we  rose  to  what  she  unearthed 
in  a  few  swift  days !  At  an  early  age,  her  father  had  taken 
her  to  a  glass-house  at  night  during  their  visit  to  Pitts- 
burgh ;  and,  child  as  she  was  of  a  privileged  home,  she  never 
forgot  the  sight  of  the  "blowers  dogs,"  small  boys  who 
worked  dangerously  in  the  pits.  Now,  years  later,  she  found 
their  like  still  on  the  night  shift  in  the  pits  at  Sharpsburg. 
Her  assessment  of  factory  inspection  in  Pennsylvania  was 
at  once  one  of  the  most  drastic  and  constructive  sections  of 
our  findings. 

I^HESE  were  not  exotic  causes  of  hers.  They  sprang 
from  her  warmest  human  concerns.  I  can  see  her  now 
in  the  vigor  and  charm  of  my  first  encounters  with  her — 
and  especially  one  day  when  she  called  me  to  her  office  to 
meet  the  lovely  young  daughter  whose  death  was  so  soon  to 
wring  her  heart.  I  recall  her  pride  when,  after  one  of  his 
youthful  adventures,  John  Kelley  turned  up  from  a  con- 
struction camp  in  the  Far  West  with  some  "bunkhouse  stor- 
ies" which  Ida  Tarbell  told  her  had  all  the  promise  of  his 
later  achievements  as  a  writer.  And  I  knew  of  the  glow  she 
felt  at  a  Harvard  commencement  when  "Ko" — Nicholas 
Kelley,  who  was  to  keep  the  name  a  force  in  the  Consumers 
League — showed  her  the  Hull-House  key  which,  unknown 
to  his  mother,  he  had  carried  since  he  was  a  boy. 

There  is  another  human  equation  that  I  would  under- 
score, and  that  is  the  dauntlessness  of  Florence  Kelley. 
As  a  student,  her  clear  eyes,  on  her  overseas  visit  to  the 


Black  Country  and  in  her  contacts  with  Pennsylvania  mill 
towns,  had  impressed  her  that  neither  free  trade  as  prac- 
tised in  England  nor  the  tariff  protection  that  had  become 
the  American  creed,  in  themselves  and  of  themselves  were 
sufficient  controls  to  make  capitalism  safe  for  people.  In  her 
association  with  the  international  students  at  Zurich,  she 
caught  their  enthusiasm  for  socialism  and  was  one  of  the 
first  translators  of  Engels,  the  young  manufacturer,  friend 
and  associate  of  Marx.  Yet  she  was  not  blind  to  certain 
fundamental  differences  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  She  was  to  write  in  middle  life:  "Mine  was  after  all 
an  American  background ;  those  youthful  years  of  talk  with 
Father  had  whetted  whatever  discernment  nature  had  given 
me ;  and  those  differences  were  to  determine  my  later  think- 
ing." Nor  did  she  forget  her  father's  charge — industrialist 
as  he  was — that  his  generation  had  its  hands  full  in  enhanc- 
ing the  production  of  wealth  in  the  United  States;  it  would 
be  for  hers  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  its  just  distri- 
bution. 

So,  in  due  course,  there  were  doctrinaire  leaders  of  the 
early  socialist  movement  here  who  repudiated  Mrs.  Kelley. 
To  them,  forward  change  could  come  only  if  the  pendulum 
first  swung  back  into  worse  depths  of  distress.  She  herself 
was  not  to  be  stayed  from  fighting  for  better  conditions, 
here  and  now.  So,  in  turn,  her  championship  of  protective 
labor  legislation  galled  the  old-thinking  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  subjected  her  to  mean  attack. 
To  him,  workers  should  look  to  the  union  hall  for  gains, 
not  to  a  state  capital.  She  stuck  to  her  last.  And  so  in  a  hun- 
dred situations,  rugged  industrial  interests,  balked  by  the 
new  force  for  human  conservation  which  she  personified, 
made  reprisal  upon  her.  She  went  ahead. 

Mrs.  Kelley's  robust  tenacity  is  something  which  a  new 
generation,  experiencing  the  rough  knocks  of  new  times, 
can  take  to  heart.  "Courage!  Go  on!"  is  the  message  she 
would  want  to  give  to  such  come-after-hers  as  Josephine 
Roche,  Lucy  Mason,  Mary  Dublin.  Nor  was  she  satisfied 
with  just  looking  after  herself.  Her  mantle  must  have  lain 
lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  last  month 
when  the  mistress  of  the  White  House  stood  up  for  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Youth  Congress  before  the  Dies 
Committee.  Or  rather  made  just  sitting  down  beside  them 
a  gesture  of  sheer  nerve,  friendliness  and  ancient  freedoms. 

The  National  Consumers  League  is  observing  its  for- 
tieth anniversary.  Nonetheless  when  it  comes  to  counting 
time — or  making  it  count — the  years  spent  do  not  hold  a 
patch  to  the  years  gained.  What  should  be  celebrated  are 
the  years  salvaged  for  young  and  growing  bodies  and  minds 
through  child  labor  legislation ;  years  released  to  hard- 
pressed  women  and  mothers  through  acts  that  cut  out  night 
work  and  cut  down  the  working  day  and  the  working  week; 
years  of  poverty  eased  by  compensation  laws ;  years  of  live- 
lihood fortified  through  minimum  wage  laws.  The  total  of 
these  salvaged  years  runs  into  centuries  on  centuries.  Under- 
neath them  is  a  simple  and  abiding  challenge:  to  bring  such 
gains — and  more  of  their  kind — state  by  state  and  nation- 
ally, within  the  reach  of  workers  everywhere. 

Back  in  the  twenties,  and  then  only  after  much  coaxing 
by  all  concerned,  I  persuaded  Mrs.  Kelley  to  undertake 
some  informal  articles  on  her  experiences  with  life  that 
might  become  the  chapters  of  an  autobiography.  Five  were 
written,  which  in  their  candor  and  engagingness  remain  a 
glorious  fragment  of  the  daring  and  bounteous  adventure  of 
a  great  American  woman. 

My  belief  is  that  the  full  story  of  Florence  Kelley's  life 
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and  work  would  count  today  as  never  before;  that  it  should 
be  written  now  while  those  who  lived  and  worked  with  her 
may  help.  Her  Survey  articles  told  of  a  Philadelphia  child- 
hood which  bore  the  impress  of  a  gracious  Quaker  mother 
and  a  father,  type  American  of  the  decades  following  the 
Civil  War;  friend  to  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  They  told  of  her  home 
schooling,  her  graduation  from  Cornell  when  women  were 
first  admitted  to  American  universities,  her  studies  at  Zur- 
ich. They  told  of  her  eight  years  at  Hull-House,  of  her  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  activities  as  the  first  woman  to 
be  chief  factory  inspector  of  an  American  state.  But  they 
only  bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  her  major  span  as  the  in- 
domitable secretary  of  the  National  Consumers  League  — 
when  she  vibrated  between  sleeping  cars  and  her  home  with 
Lillian  D.  Wald  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York;  when  her  province  was  every  state  capital,  with 
Washington  thrown  in. 


ET  me  tell  of  something  in  that  time  which  those  who 
come  after  Mrs.  Kelley  may  take  to  heart  when  they, 
too,  stumble  or  are  sore  beset.  This  goes  back  to  the  morn- 
ing Miss  Wald  and  "Sister"  Kelley  talked  at  breakfast  at 
Henry  Street  and  the  creative  idea  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  sprang  from  their  lips.  To  get  it  was  a  seven-years 
fight  in  Congress. 

The  scene  shifts  to  a  reception  room  at  the  White  House 
where,  to  speed  the  cause,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  friends  of  the  children.  They 
were  all  there,  Felix  Adler  and  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy, 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  the  rest  —  filing 
in  in  a  solemn  queue  that  circled  the  room  and  waited. 

The  President  was  conferring  with  some  Senators  in  an 
adjoining  room.  As  these  finally  came  out  he  caught  two  of 
them  by  the  shoulders,  wheeled  around  with  his  back  to  the 
new  delegation,  and  in  his  shrill  voice  confided  a  story  of 
family  church-going  that  put  his  wife's  denomination  at 
mirthful  disadvantage  to  his  own. 

Now  it  was  not  until  his  Bull  Moose  days  that  T.  R. 
threw  himself  behind  those  ideas  of  social  justice  so  close  to 
Mrs.  Kelley's  thought.  Hitherto  she  had  taken  his  states- 


manship with  a  powerful  grain  of  salt ;  and  now  she  was 
outraged  to  have  him  first  turn  his  back  on  people  who  had 
come  pleading  the  cause  of  childhood  and  next  raise  a  laugh 
at  expense  of  his  womenfolk.  She  knew  her  own  vehemence ; 
and  rather  than  burst  out  with  something  that  might  dis- 
grace the  delegation  and  bring  all  their  cherished  plans  to 
naught — she  bolted.  The  President  swung  round  with, 
"Who  is  that  woman?" 

But  Mrs.  Kelley  was  already  through  the  door.  The 
hearing  went  on  without  her  and  to  good  effect — though 
she  did  not  know  for  sure  until  she  had  spent  an  anguished 
hour  alone  at  her  hotel. 

Shift  again,  to  Mrs.  Kelley's  small  office  in  the  Charities 
Building  in  New  York.  It  is  several  years  later,  with  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt,  now  a  private  citizen,  back  from  the  hunt  in 
Africa  and  established  in  the  adjoining  building  as  contrib- 
uting editor  of  The  Outlook.  One  morning  a  messenger 
waits  on  Mrs.  Kelley.  Would  she  be  in  her  office  at  twelve? 
If  so,  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  like  the  privilege  of  calling 
upon  her.  And  promptly  at  high  noon  she  could  hear  him 
from  afar  whishing  down  the  hall.  Met  in  the  tiny  recep- 
tion space,  he  was  taken  with  dignity  into  Mrs.  Kelley's 
more  tiny  cubicle  and  offered  the  one  chair  squeezed  in  for 
visitors.  To  her  dismay,  he  sat  back  heartily  against  the 
thin  partition.  She  had  reason  to  surmise  that  her  secretary 
in  the  next  cubicle  was  human  enough  to  be  kneeling  with 
an  ear  against  the  other  side.  And  what  if  the  ex-President 
should  break  through? 

What  brought  him  there  came  out  soon  enough — a  moot 
point  that  was  setting  The  Outlook  office  at  sixes  and  sev- 
ens. The  editor,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  cherished  the  feelings 
of  his  deceased  wife  against  woman  suffrage.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, with  his  keen  sense  of  the  public  temper,  was  all  for 
coming  out  for  it.  Hence  the  tension.  Conferences  had  got- 
ten nowhere — until  someone  suggested  that  they  each  ap- 
point a  woman  of  his  choice  to  negotiate  a  solution. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Here  was  Editor  Roosevelt 
come  to  sign  up  as  his  personal  champion  the  one  woman 
in  the  United  States  who  had  squarely  turned  her  back  on 
his  and  marched  out  of  the  White  House. 

Sure  it  was,  T.R.  was  a  rare  one  at  picking  and  choosing. 


Pulling  the  Jail's  Fangs 

By  WILLIAM  J.  ELLIS 
Commissioner,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies 


WITHIN  the  past  year  a  single,  determined  county 
judge   of   the  common   pleas  court  has  simplified 
the  age  old  jail  problem  in  his  New  Jersey  county 
with  such  success  that  his  plan  is  already  being  copied  by 
another  judge  in  another  county.  These  incidents  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  the  recently  advanced  argument  that 
jail  populations  can  be  and  ought  to  be  reduced  far  below 
their  usual  proportions.    [See  "Let's  Abolish  the  County 
Jail,"  by  Joseph  Fulling  Fishman  and  Vee  Terrys  Perl- 
man,  Survey  Graphic,  January  1939.] 

The  faults  of  the  common  jail  are  many.  Yet  common 
jails  survive,  and  probably  will  continue  to  survive  indefi- 
nitely for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  en- 
trenched position  they  hold  within  the  political  patronage 
system. 


Major  criticisms  of  the  usual  jail — and  there  are  notable 
exceptions  of  course — run  something  like  this: 

They  herd  persons  of  all  types  and  age,  novices  and  hard- 
ened criminals,  those  held  for  trial  and  those  convicted,  the 
sick  and  the  well,  into  a  single  congregate  institution. 

They  have  no  adequate  program  of  physical  or  mental 
treatment,  work,  recreation,  education  or  other  worthwhile 
activity. 

They  promote  habits  of  idleness,  sex  perversion,  vice,  and 
criminality,  thus  constituting  on  the  whole  our  most  infamous 
"school  for  crime." 

Their  equipment  and  management  frequently  are 
disgraceful. 

It  was  revulsion  from  these  and  other  factors  affecting 
the  jail  system  which  determined  a  judge  in  a  semi-rural 
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New  Jersey  county  to  act.  His  opportunity  came  with  the 
commitment  of  six  hoboes  captured  as  the  freight  train 
on  which  they  were  riding  entered  the  yards  at  the  county's 
principal  town.  The  hoboes  had  been  arrested  by  a  local 
constable,  hailed  before  one  justice  of  the  peace  on  charges 
of  disorderly  conduct,  then  before  another  on  charges  of 
vagrancy.  Both  J.P.'s  entered  jail  sentences.  Then  the 
constable  loaded  the  six  men  in  his  car,  drove  to  the  county 
seat  a  dozen  miles  away,  deposited  his  charges  at  the  jail, 
and  rendered  separate  bills  for  fees,  mileage,  and  sundries 
for  each  prisoner.  More  than  $100  of  county  money  was 
paid  out  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  these  six  men. 

On  hearing  what  had  happened  the  judge  sent  for  the 
prisoners  and  reviewed  their  convictions.  The  retrials 
brought  discharges,  reprimand  of  the  local  officials  con- 
cerned, and  attendant  publicity  to  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
fee  system  of  compensating  officials  of  the  petit  courts  and 
constabulary. 

The  judge  then  decided  to  review  the  convictions  of  each 
of  the  fourteen  other  "guests"  then  resident  in  the  county 
jail.  His  reviews  brought  release  to  nine  of  them,  and 
reduced  the  jail  population  to  the  lowest  number  in  years. 
The  five  cases  left  were  those  for  which  immediate  disposi- 
tion did  not  appear  feasible. 

The  judge's  next  step  was  to  notify  the  jailer  and  all 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county  that  thereafter  he  would 
review  routinely  every  case  committed  to  the  jail.  A  full 
report  must  be  filed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  imposi- 
tion of  a  jail  sentence. 

WHAT  has  been  the  result?  A  county  jail  which  for 
several  years  had  an  average  daily  population  of  twen- 
ty-three inmates  reduced  the  average  to  three  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1939.  During  that  period  the  jail  was 
entirely  empty  on  ten  occasions,  a  situation  which  had 
not  occurred  for  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Has  the  county  suffered  a  crime  wave  as  a  result  of  the 
judge's  leniency?  Not  at  all!  The  community  approves  the 
policy  and  the  method. 

Most  inmates  of  county  jails  are  common  drunks  for 
whom  it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  jail  offers  no  cure. 
Their  problem  is  one  for  probation  officers  and  social  work- 
ers rather  than  for  jailers.  Others,  aside  from  prisoners 
awaiting  trial  for  serious  offenses,  often  are  husbands 
arrested  for  non-support.  The  present  policy  calls  for  sen- 
tencing this  type  of  offender  to  a  salty  term  in  the  state 
prison  and  then  suspending  sentence  for  as  long  as  the 
errant  spousej  performs  his  duty  to  his  dependents.  By  this 
means  public  funds  are  relieved  from  supporting  the 
offender  while  he  plays  unending  games  of  pinochle  down 
at  the  jail,  and  from  the  usually  inevitable  consequence 
of  providing  relief  for  the  family  during  the  jail  term. 
This  program  is  effective  because  most  errant  husbands, 
who  have  become  more  or  less  indifferent  to  a  jail  term, 
are  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a  prison  sentence. 

Although  the  review  of  jail  commitments  began  only 
last  November,  comparison  of  commitments  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1939  with  the  first  eight  months  of  1938 
shows  that  it  is  now  much  more  difficult  than  formerly 
to  get  into  this  county's  jail — or  to  stay  in.  In  1938 — Jan- 
uary to  September — commitments  numbered  258;  in  1939, 
150- — a  drop  of  108.  More  rapid  discharge  of  inmates 
through  prompt  trial  and  disposition  of  cases  by  other  than 
jail  sentences  also  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  remarkable 
decrease  in  average  daily  jail  population. 
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A  county  jail  thus  used  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  signifi- 
cance as  an  anti-social  factor  in  the  community.  Fewer 
persons  are  exposed  to  it  and  these  for  shorter  periods.  In 
effect  it  becomes  a  detention  station  utilized  almost  exclu- 
sively to  hold  persons  unable  to  provide  bail  pending  trial 
and  sentence.  With  action  of  the  court  expedited  by  means 
of  weekly  special  sessions,  and  with  frequent  release  of 
prisoners  on  their  own  recognizance,  the  jail  population 
on  any  day  tends  to  be  minimal  or  even  non-existent. 

As  the  judge's  program  developed,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  the  first  full  time  probation  department  that 
the  county  has  had.  Money  saved  in  boarding  prisoners  at 
the  jail  and  in  caring  for  their  dependents  offered  the  tax- 
payers ample  offset  for  the  additional  expense  of  the  court. 
The  new  probation  officer,  responsible  not  only  for  the 
supervision  of  persons  committed  to  his  care  but  for  the 
collection  of  fines  as  well,  turned  back  to  the  county  treas- 
urer over  $500  in  collections  in  the  first  two  months  of  his 
employ. 

The  judge's  latest  plan  is  to  form  a  citizen's  committee 
of  volunteers  to  counsel  and  assist  the  probation  officer. 
The  efforts  of  this  group,  made  up  of  outstanding  citizens, 
would  be  directed  primarily  at  finding  and  developing  jobs 
for  probationers  and  otherwise  assisting  with  their  adjust- 
ment in  the  community.  Realizing  that  lack  of  a  job  at 
a  crucial  moment  often  has  spurred  a  youth  into  conflict 
with  the  law,  the  judge  is  acting  in  characteristic  fashion 
to  provide  jobs  for  such  youngsters. 

The  experiment  of  this  New  Jersey  county  serves  graphi- 
cally to  point  up  the  evils  inherent  in  the  fee  system  of 
compensating  minor  peace  officers  and  members  of  the  local 
judiciary.  Often  such  officials  become  more  interested  in 
the  fees  they  are  able  to  garner  than  in  preserving  the  peace 
or  administering  equitable  justice.  The  experiment  also 
serves  to  show  that  the  judge  of  the  county  court  can 
quickly  let  the  light  of  publicity  in  on  these  evils  so  that 
public  opinion  will  support  a  more  intelligent  handling  of 
offenders. 

A 5  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  common 
pleas  judge  of  another  New  Jersey  county  has  been 
interested  in  a  somewhat  similar  effort.  He  has  reviewed 
initially  the  commitments  of  some  twenty-eight  inmates 
of  the  jail  in  his  county  and  discharged  half  of  them.  He 
also  is  responsible  for  the  drafting  and  introduction  of  a 
bill  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  legislature  permitting  judges 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  to  review,  on  their  own  mo- 
tion, any  sentence  of  a  minor  court. 

Although  the  jail  as  an  institution  has  been  under  fire 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  it  is  so  deeply  entrenched 
that  progress  towards  its  elimination  or  reform  is  excep- 
tionally slow.  Year  in  and  year  out  most  jails  operate 
on  the  ancient  pattern,  spawning  new  crops  of  confirmed 
criminals  and  blocking  progress  in  the  application  of  human 
understanding  and  skilled  preventive  and  rehabilitative 
work  in  the  handling  of  delinquents.  The  very  fact  that 
organized  opposition  to  such  progress  continues  on  the  part 
of  jail  officers,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  others 
who  see  the  jail  as  a  source  of  income  and  patronage,  calls 
for  a  new  mode  of  attack.  The  strategy  adopted  by  these 
two  county  judges  offers  more  hope  for  immediate  and 
sustained  progress  than  any  other  specific  form  of  proposal 
recently  advanced.  If  we  can't  reform  the  jails  we  can 
keep  them  so  nearly  empty  that  they  hold  no  serious  threat 
to  the  growing  youth  of  their  communities. 
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What  Is  Starvation? 

By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


THE  City  of  Chicago  numbers  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion  people.    Within   that   great  city   lies   a   smaller 
one  about  the  size  of  Memphis — the  city  on  relief. 
Its  population  is  245,000  souls.  Telling  the  truth  about 
the  smaller  city  to  the  larger  one,  getting  the  facts  across 
to   Chicago's  vast,   indifferent,    radio-listening,   newspaper- 
reading  public,    is   a   colossal   and   difficult   task    that   has 
grown  steadily  more  difficult,  year  after  year,  with  each 
recurring  "crisis." 

In  the  early  depression  years  interest  was  keen  and 
there  was  an  immediate  response  to  stories  of  human  suf- 
fering. But  as  "emergency"  followed  "emergency"  the 
public  gradually  acquired  immunity.  The  very  size  of  the 
problem,  the  continuous  reiteration  of  case  loads  that  ran 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  sight  of  millions  on 
millions  of  dollars  being  poured  into  a  seemingly  bottom- 
less pit  resulted,  by  and  large,  in  a  hardening  of  the 
sympathetic  arteries  or  a  positive  allergy  to  the  whole 
question. 

In  the  past  few  months,  hopelessness  has  been  replaced 
among  many  responsible  people  by  an  irritable  scepticism. 
They  wanted  facts,  and  the  facts  we  had  were  not  enough. 
It  wasn't  enough  to  tell  that  the  Illinois  Emergency  Re- 
lief Commission  had  carefully  worked  out  a  standard  bud- 
get for  a  dependent  family;  that  the  "minimum  adequate" 
budget  of  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration,  even  when 
the  clients  got  all  of  it,  was  considerably  lower  than  the 
IERC  budget;  that  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1939,  citizens  of  our  city  on  relief  were  only  receiving 
65  percent  of  the  CRA  "minimum,"  which  was  just 
about  44  percent  of  what  the  IERC  thought  a  dependent 
family  needed. 

"How  much  is  that,"  they  asked,  "for  a  family  of  four?" 
And  when  we  told  them,  "It's  $36.50  a  month  for  a 
father,  mother,  fifteen-year-old  boy  and  thirteen-year-old 
girl,"  the  answer  was  often,  "Well,  they  won't  starve  on 
$36.50  a  month." 

So  it  was  up  to  us  to  prove  that  people  really  were  starv- 
ing. Starvation  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  that  Chicago 
can't  accept  for  the  people  in  its  city  on  relief.  A  news- 
paper editor  put  one  of  his  best  reporters  on  the  relief  beat 
and  wrote  me,  after  a  number  of  visits  had  been  made, 
that  he  doubted  if  there  was  actual  starvation.  "There  is 
some  evidence  of  undernourishment,"  he  said,  "but  even 
of  this  we  cannot  be  quite  certain." 

IN    THE    EFFORT    TO    BE    "QUITE    CERTAIN"    WE    MADE    A 

study.  Up  to  this  point  the  "we"  in  this  story  has  referred 
to  Chicago's  social  workers.  Here  it  narrows  down  to  the 
health  division  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  which 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  get  the  facts  about  what  was 
actually  happening,  last  September,  to  families  in  our  city 
on  relief.  The  study  was  made  by  the  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund,  with  the  cooperation  of  twenty- 
four  public  and  private  agencies  whose  daily  work  brought 
them  closely  in  touch  with  the  CRA  relief  rolls.  Hos- 
pitals, clinics,  settlements,  and  the  Infant  Welfare  Society 
of  Chicago  did  the  bulk  of  the  fact  finding.  Staff  members 
of  these  agencies,  equipped  with  simple  questionnaires,  in- 


terviewed   responsible    members    of    744    CRA    families, 
asking  such  questions  as  these: 

When  did  you  receive  your  last  relief  check? 
How  much  do  you  pay  for  rent? 

What  do  you  owe  for  rent,  fuel,  electricity,  clothing? 
How  much  of  these  foods  did  you  buy  during  the  past  week: 
fresh  milk,  vegetables,  lean  meat,  eggs,   fruit? 

The  cooperating  agencies  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get 
these  facts,  and  most  of  them  were  gathered  in  less  than 
two  weeks.  Complete  information  was  secured  from  512 
CRA  families.  The  tabulating  and  assembling  was  done 
swiftly,  and  here  are  our  answers  to  the  sceptics: 

61  percent  of  these  families  spent  less  than  half  as  much 
money  for  food  as  is  needed  for  an  adequate  diet  at  minimum 
cost. 

82  percent  had  to  pay  more  rent  than  the  amount  allowed 
in  the  CRA  budget. 

54  percent  exceeded  the  CRA  allowance  for  fuel. 

43  percent  found  it  necessary  to  buy  clothing,  in  addition 
to  the  CRA  clothing  allowance  and  to  some  clothing  distribu- 
ted from  the  WPA  workshop. 

77  percent  of  the  families  interviewed  were  in  debt. 

And  other  facts  equally  pertinent  and  poignant. 

Very  simply  and  reasonably,  in  the  body  of  the  study, 
these  facts  are  interpreted.  If  you  must  pay  more  rent 
than  your  budgeted  relief  allowance,  and  if  your  relief 
allowance  includes  no  other  items  than  rent,  food  and 
fuel,  how  do  you  pay  your  rent?  Obviously,  you  tighten 
your  belt  and  use  the  food  money.  If  you  need  soap,  or 
think  you  need  it,  and  your  budget  includes  nothing  for 
cleaning  supplies,  with  what  do  you  buy  soap  ?  The  food 
money,  again.  If  you  must  have  shoes  and  stockings,  where 
do  you  get  them?  Of  course,  from  the  food  money.  And 
what  do  you  do  when  you  have  done  your  best  with  your 
$36.50  a  month?  You  go  in  debt.  Or  you  starve. 

Even  the  "minimum  adequate"  budget  of  the  CRA  (we 
are  calling  it  the  "skeleton  budget"  now  in  Chicago)  is 
38  percent  lower  than  public  relief  in  New  York  City, 
44  percent  lower  than  St.  Louis,  47  percent  lower  than 
Detroit.  The  study  makes  this  quite  plain. 

We  have  sent  it  to  the  metropolitan  and  neighborhood 
newspapers,  to  our  city,  county  and  state  officials,  to  all 
member  agencies  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  to 
many  of  our  leading  physicians,  to  the  presidents  of  our 
business,  civic  and  social  clubs,  to  anyone  else  who  can 
use  it.  We  believe  that  it  answers  the  question,  "Is  any- 
body really  starving  in  Chicago?" 

WHAT  is  STARVATION  ?  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  TELLS 
us:  "To  starve:  to  perish  with  hunger.  .  .  .  Hence,  to  suf- 
fer from  any  want.  To  be  in  need." 

Things  are  a  bit  better  now.  We  have  80  percent  instead 
of  65  percent,  of  the  CRA  "skeleton"  budget.  Free  milk 
is  being  distributed  to  families  on  relief.  But  there  still 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  according  to  the  Webster 
definition,  clients  of  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration 
are  really  starving.  And  the  worst  of  the  winter  ahead. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

When  Old  People  Won't  Stay  Put 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


FOR  an  hour  Miss  Bailey  had  felt  the  red  tape  rising 
around  her.    Now  it  began  to  get  down  her  neck  and 
in  her  ears.    And  she  couldn't  say  a  word,  not  even 
"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake!"  For  she  was  a  guest,  invited  to 
listen  in  at  this  meeting  of  welfare  officials  as  they  discussed 
the  grave  interstate  problem  of  old  people  who  won't  stay 
put.  No  one  asked   Miss  Bailey  for  her  opinion  and  she 
didn't  offer  it,  although  she  had  several,  along  with  a  stock 
of  stories  about  her  gay  old  Uncle  Al  whose  wandering  foot 
had  created  a  family  saga. 

In  spite  of  her  slightly  ribald  memories  of  Uncle  Al,  Miss 
Bailey  realized  that  this  was  serious  business,  an  effort  to 
find  an  administrative  procedure  by  which  common  sense 
and  "old  folks  as  people"  would  not  be  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
complicated,  often  conflicting  laws.  Again  and  again,  as  the 
discussion  went  on,  Miss  Bailey  felt  the  weight  of  the  old 
poor  laws  pressing  down  on  the  new  concept  of  security. 
She  well  knew  how  these  old  laws  bore  down  on  "paupers," 
how  they  colored  the  whole  fabric  of  relief,  but  she  had 
hoped  that  the  old  folks,  in  the  slender  security  that  the  new 
laws  gave  them,  had  escaped  from  some  of  the  old  rigors. 
Well,  she  was  wrong  as  usual.  Tradition  did  not  yield  so 
quickly  to  new  philosophy,  not  when  "the  poor"  were  con- 
cerned. Old  people  had  their  "security"  as  long  as  they 
stayed  put,  but  let  them  for  any  reason,  good  or  bad,  venture 
to  cross  state  or  even  town  lines  and  it  became  entangled  in 
a  maze  of  laws,  practices  and  policies  that  differed  with 
every  state  in  the  union.  Security,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of 
at  least  some  of  its  sponsors  in  baptism,  does  not  follow  the 
individual  but  stays  in  the  place  where  the  law  and  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  found  him. 

As  the  meeting  went  on  and  experience  followed  experi- 
ence, Miss  Bailey  began  to  feel  a  certain  crooked  admiration 
for  the  ingenuity  with  which  wandering  old  feet  had  been 
shackled.  Uncle  Al,  she  decided,  had  died  none  too  soon. 
Old  individualist  that  he  was,  he'd  have  roared  the  roof  off 
at  some  of  the  practices  abroad  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

"Why,  in  my  state,"  said  a  man  from  a  proud  common- 
wealth with  traditions  as  stern  as  its  rockbound  coast,  "the 
old  folks  can't  even  move  across  a  town  line,  let  alone  a 
state  line.  We  have  a  case — three  cases  really — three  old 
sisters  who  live  in  three  different  towns  but  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  apart.  They  want  to  live  together,  and  by  pool- 
ing their  allowances  they  could  get  along  quite  comfortably. 
But  the  law  won't  let  them.  Each  has  her  settlement  in  the 
town  where  old  age  overtook  her  and  she  must  stick  to  it 
or  lose  her  allowance.  If  she  moved  across  a  town  line  it 
would  take  her  five  years  to  gain  settlement  there  and  be 
eligible  for  assistance.  It  doesn't  make  much  sense  but  that's 
our  law,  and  there  isn't  anything  we  can  do  about  it." 

There  was  general  agreement  that  it  didn't  make  sense 
but  not  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it,  for  at  least  one 
state,  as  its  representative  was  quick  to  point  out,  had  done 
something — simply  by  bookkeeping.  Its  old  folks  were  free 
to  move  anywhere  they  chose  within  the  state.  The  county 
of  residence  paid  their  allowance  and  reported  that  fact  to 
the  state  department  which  charged  it  up  to  the  county  of 
settlement  until  such  time  as  the  oldster  had  lived  a  year  in 


the  place  of  his  choice  and  thereby  gained  a  new  settlement. 
In  short,  the  state  welfare  department  maintained  a  sort  of 
clearing  house — all  done  by  bookkeeping — by  which  the  old 
person  retained  his  settlement  and  the  "county  of  origin" 
fulfilled  its  responsibility  to  him  until  his  new  settlement 
was  legally  established. 

"Now  why,"  Miss  Bailey  asked  the  man  beside  her, 
"wouldn't  that  system  work  on  the  federal  level,  with  the 
Social  Security  Board  doing  the  bookkeeping  and  charging 
the  old  people  to  their  state  of  legal  settlement  until  they 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  state  where  they  chose  to 
live?  After  all,  most  of  the  old  people  prefer  to  stay  put. 
The  few  who  want  to  move  usually  have  a  good  reason." 

The  neighbor  admitted  that  the  idea  sounded  good.  But 
there  were  forty-eight  practical  reasons  why  it  wouldn't 
work,  he  said,  forty-eight  states  with  panoplies  of  laws  that 
buttressed  all  their  fears  and  jealousies  and  ironclad  tradi- 
tions. In  the  honeymoon  days  of  the  social  security  program 
it  was  hoped  that  the  states  all  would  fall  in  line  with  a 
uniform  settlement  law  with  a  time  requirement  of  perhaps 
a  year,  thus  ironing  out  many  points  of  conflict  among  them. 
That  hope  was  short  lived.  To  be  sure,  many  states  that  had 
required  long  residence,  even  up  to  ten  years,  reduced  the 
time  to  five  years,  the  maximum  set  by  the  Social  Security 
Act,  but  on  the  other  hand  certain  of  the  relatively  "liberal" 
states  took  the  opportunity  to  tighten  up  their  requirements. 
In  the  end,  confusion  and  conflict  remained  unchanged. 

Since  it  seemed  hopeless  to  get  forty-eight  states  to  change 
their  cherished  laws,  went  on  Miss  Bailey's  neighbor,  the 
effort  now  among  people  who  saw  beyond  their  noses  in  such 
matters  was  to  effect  agreements  between  states  on  admin- 
istrative practices  within  their  respective  laws.  "You  can 
be  tough  and  consistent  or  liberal  and  consistent  under  the 
same  law.  It's  all  in  the  way  you  do  it." 

A  few  firm  shushes  discouraged  further  offside  conversa- 
tion and  Miss  Bailey  turned  her  ears  back  to  the  meeting. 

NOT  even  the  most  liberal  states,  it  seemed,  were  will- 
ing to  let  their  old  folks  keep  their  "security"  if  they 
stayed  out  of  the  state  longer  than  the  time  originally  re- 
quired for  settlement. 

"Our  people  can  go  off  for  a  year,"  said  a  man  from  a 
small  eastern  state,  "and  we'll  send  their  checks  after  them 
every  month.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  must  come 
back.  It  isn't  always  desirable  that  they  should,  either  from 
their  standpoint  or  ours.  But  it's  the  law.  Right  now  we 
have  a  case  like  that.  This  old  lady  lived  with  a  big  family 
of  improvident  kin  and  got  along  well  enough  on  consider- 
ably less  than  the  maximum  allowance.  But  the  grass  in  the 
other  field  was  greener  and  the  one  thing  on  earth  she 
wanted  to  do  was  to  go  to  Chicago  to  live  with  a  daughter 
who,  it  happened,  was  on  relief.  We  discouraged  the  move 
but  one  fine  day  the  family  passed  the  hat  and  got  enough 
money  to  put  her  on  the  train.  The  first  we  knew  of  it  was 
when  the  Chicago  relief  people  asked  us  how  come.  Given 
the  accomplished  fact  we  agreed  to  continue  the  monthly 
check,  with  Chicago  doing  a  certain  amount  of  supervising 
of  the  case.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  apparently  very 
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happy  together  and  everything  was  fine  until  the  end  of  the 
year  approached.  The  old  lady  refused  flatly  to  leave  her 
daughter  and  the  family  in  our  state  refused  to  have  her 
back,  let  alone  taking  in  the  daughter  with  whom  there  was 
an  old  feud.  Meantime  Chicago  reminded  us  very  pointedly 
that  the  Illinois  law  requires  three  years  for  settlement  and 
asked  who  was  going  to  take  care  of  our  old  lady  in  the 
two  years  still  to  go.  Besides  she  was  liable  to  require  hos- 
pital care  at  any  time,  and  what  about  that? 

"It  looked  as  if  we  were  on  a  spot,  but  the  old  lady  her- 
self went  into  action,  as  old  ladies  will,  scraped  up  the  price 
of  bus  tickets  and  landed  herself  and  daughter  in  a  furnished 
room  half  a  dozen  blocks  from  our  office.  We  offered  to 
put  the  mother  in  a  nursing  home  and  send  the  daughter 
back  to  Chicago  where  she  was  entitled  to  relief.  But  noth- 
ing doing.  The  two  refused  absolutely  to  be  separated  and 
if  you  could  forget  the  law  and  see  them  as  human  beings 
they  were  right.  I  don't  hold  much  with  the  line,  'We'll 
starve  first,'  but  I  believe  that  these  two  women  meant  it. 

"Well,  that's  about  what  they're  doing.  We've  raised  the 
old  lady's  allowance  to  the  maximum,  $30  a  month,  and 
after  a  year  the  daughter  will  be  entitled  to  relief,  such  as 
it  is,  in  our  city.  Meantime  the  two  are  existing — I  don't 
quite  know  how.  But  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  everyone  if  those  two  women  could  have  stayed  in  Chi- 
cago, with  Illinois  picking  up  the  old  lady's  assistance  where 
we  had  to  put  it  down,  or  with  us  carrying  it  on  till  Illinois 
could  pick  it  up." 

Half  a  dozen  people  were  on  their  feet  anxious  to  cap  the 
story  with  cases  of  their  own.  A  woman  got  the  floor. 

<«\  T  7"E  have  a  couple  of  old  ladies  that  have  worked 
VV  out  a  reciprocity  arrangement  of  their  own  that 
has  two  states  baffled.  They  are  sisters  and  want  to  have  a 
home  together  but  can't  because  they  have  settlement  in 
different  states.  They  discovered,  however,  that  both  states 
allow  three  months  'visiting'  without  any  loss  of  rights. 
So  the  two  old  girls  broke  up  their  little  homes — there 
wasn't  so  much  to  break — and  went  into  boarding  houses. 
Now  they  'visit'  each  other  three  months  at  a  time.  It  isn't 
what  you'd  call  a  stable  life  and  the  old  girls  would  lots 
rather  have  a  little  house  or  apartment  of  their  own,  but 
at  least  they  are  together  and  that's  what  they  want.  Of 
course,  if  one  of  them  were  to  require  prompt  institutional 
care  while  she's  in  the  wrong  state  there'd  be  a  lot  of 
howdy-do.  But  we're  not  bringing  that  up." 

All  through  the  discussion  it  was  apparent  that  a  major 
difficulty  in  keeping  old  people  where  the  law  says  they 
belong  is  the  tug  of  old  ties,  the  sense  of  "home"  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  time  or  distance  or  settlement  laws. 
Take  old  John  and  Mary  Wood,  for  example,  who  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  a  small  tree-lined  village  in 
an  eastern  state.  To  them  it  was  always  "home,"  but  under 
the  law  their  home  was  the  flat  sun-beaten  town  in  the 
Far  West  where,  by  a  quirk  of  fortune,  they  had  spent 
most  of  their  adult  life. 

They  had  been  homesick  from  the  minute  they  got  there 
and  had  lived  for  the  day  when  they  could  go  "back  home." 
And  finally,  when  their  years  had  established  their  right 
to  "security,"  they  went.  They  didn't  tell  anyone  their 
plan,  so  no  one  told  them  they  couldn't  go.  The  first  the 
county  office  knew  of  it  was  from  a  letter  mailed  the  day 
they  started.  They  had  sold  their  few  belongings  and  had 
their  bus  fare  to  go  "back  home  to  die."  A  cousin  still  lived 
there  and  they  had  old  friends  who  would  remember  them. 


They  were  sorry  not  to  say  goodbye,  but  it  was  better  this 
way.  Please  send  their  security  check  to  general  delivery. 
They  would  write  again. 

The  county  office  never  had  anything  like  that  happen 
before  and,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  referred  it  to  the 
state.  The  state  officials  thumbed  through  the  law  and 
finally  decided  to  ignore  the  "intent"  of  the  old  folks'  de- 
parture and  to  call  it  a  "visit  "  By  so  doing  their  checks 
could  follow  them,  at  least  for  a  time. 

GLOWING  letters  came  back  from  John  and  Mary. 
The  old  friends  had  welcomed  them;  they  had  a 
nice  little  room ;  it  was  wonderful  to  be  home.  Please  send 
the  check  to  such  and  such  an  address. 

And  then  one  day  came  a  letter  from  the  state  welfare 
department,  couched  in  the  language  that  one  state  uses  with 
another.  "We  are  reliably  informed.  .  .  .  Kindly  advise  us 
of  your  intentions  in  this  matter."  The  check  from  the  West 
had  been  delayed,  old  John  had  fallen  sick,  and  Mary  had 
gone  to  the  county  welfare  office  for  advice.  And  so  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  sovereign  states  began.  West- 
ern was  willing  to  keep  the  checks  coming  "for  a  time"  but 
wouldn't  be  pinned  down  to  a  date;  Eastern  saw  the  old 
couple  as  candidates  for  relief,  institutional  care  and  every- 
thing else  that  the  state  had  very  little  of,  and  was  for  get- 
ting them  "back  home  where  they  belong"  while  the  getting 
was  good.  John  and  Mary  were  reduced  to  utter  confusion. 

As  it  turned  out  old  John  died  while  the  sovereign  states 
were  still  engaged  in  polite  exchanges,  which  grew  less  polite 
over  the  matter  of  burial  expenses;  the  cousin  took  Mary  in 
temporarily ;  the  western  state  decided  that  it  had  better  not 
be  so  "liberal"  next  time,  and  old  Mary  wished  she  were 
dead. 

Long  before  the  meeting  was  over,  Miss  Bailey  realized 
that  these  welfare  officials  were  as  impatient  as  she  with  the 
red  tape  imposed  on  them  by  clumsy  laws.  However  humane 
and  "liberal"  their  intent  in  administration,  they  could  go  so 
far  and  no  farther.  They  were  not  even  the  interpreters  of 
the  laws.  Let  them  get  too  far  out  in  front  and  the  hand  of 
an  attorney  general  would  pluck  at  their  sleeves.  Miss  Bai- 
ley and  others  of  her  ilk,  in  their  easy  role  of  observers, 
could  look  at  the  complications  of  administration,  raise 
their  critical  eyebrows  and  then  walk  out.  But  these  offi- 
cials had  to  stick  to  the  job,  reconcile  all  the  diverse  ele- 
ments and  administer  the  law  as  the  process  of  democracy 
had  framed  it. 

These  welfare  administrators  would  rise  and  cheer  for 
uniform  settlement  laws  or  for  abolishing  those  laws  com- 
pletely. But  changing  the  laws  of  forty-eight  states  was  a 
star  to  hitch  a  wagon  to,  and  meantime  reciprocal  agree- 
ments between  states  on  policies  and  practices,  always  with 
the  reservation  "within  the  law,"  held  more  hope  of  prog- 
ress here  and  now.  And  even  that  would  not  be  easy.  You 
might  get  "gentlemen's  agreements"  at  the  top  but  would 
they  hold  at  the  grass  roots — in  counties,  cities  and  towns? 

Miss  Bailey  didn't  know.  About  all  she  was  sure  of  was 
that  whatever  these  earnest  officials  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish in  easing  the  rigors  of  the  law,  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  pick  out  right  now  a  good  place  for  her  old  age,  get  her- 
self a  settlement  there,  and  stay  put  forever  after. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  the  new  series  of  articles  in  which 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  readers  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Bailey  and  share  her  seasoned  observations  of 
social  work  at  the  grass  roots. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Medical  Care  — And  How 

FOR  almost  two  years  a  committee  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Judge  Thomas  S.  J.  Waxter  of 
Baltimore,  chairman,  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  administration  of  tax  supported  medical  care  for  the  sick  poor. 
[See  Medical  Care — But  How?  by  Gertrude  Sturges,  M.D.,  Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1938.]   Extensive  field 
surveys  revealed  "a  pattern  confused  in  its  professional  and  administrative  aspects,  inadequate  to  present  responsibilities." 
To  meet  the  need  for  some  formulation  of  basic  policies  of  organization  and  administration  as  a  guide  to  developing 
programs,  the  committee,   after  extensive  discussions  with  federal  and  national  agencies,  framed  a  statement,  cautiously 
called  "tentative,"  of  "essentials  and  principles"  which  was  formally  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  APWA  at 
its  last  meeting.  The  committee  will  continue  its  studies,  particularly  of  methods  of  rendering  tax  supported  medical  services. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


1.  It   is  essential  that  the  administra- 
tion of  all  preventive  and  curative  ser- 
vice provided  directly  by  tax  funds,  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  all  pay- 
ments from  tax  funds  to  non-govern- 
mental medical  agencies  and  practition- 
ers, be  closely  related  and  functionally 
coordinated.  Although  it  is  recognized 
that  in  many  jurisdictions  it  is  imprac- 
ticable at  the  present  time  to  consoli- 
date the  administration  of  all  tax  sup- 
ported preventive  and  curative  medical 
service    in    a   single   governmental    de- 
partment, it  is  essential  that  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  the  medical  care 
administered   by  different   departments 
be  obtained  through  one  or  more  of  the 
following  or  other  measures: 

a.  The   development  of   a  cooperative 
relationship  whereby  the  welfare  or  oth- 
er department  charged  by  law  with  pro- 
viding  medical    care    obtains    service    or 
technical  supervision  through  the  depart- 
ment of  health  and  pays  for  such  service 
accordingly. 

b.  The   official   use   of   the   state    or 
local  health  officer,  by  ex-officio  appoint- 
ment or  otherwise,  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city to  welfare  or  other  department  car- 
rying   the    major    responsibility    for    tax 
supported   medical   care. 

c.  The  organization  of  representatives 
of  the  governmental   agencies  concerned 
with   medical  care   and  welfare  into   an 
interdepartmental    committee,    for    joint 
planning   of    official   programs    and    con- 
ference  with   non-governmental   agencies 
and   the   medical  professions.     Member- 
ship    in     interdepartmental     committees 
should  include  governmental  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  providing  preventive  or  cu- 
rative service  in  general  or  special  hos- 
pitals, clinics  or  in  the  home;  and  those 
responsible    for   furnishing   medical   care 
to  special  groups  e.  g.,  children,  the  blind. 

d.  The  utilization  of  a  medical  officer 
on  the  staff  of  the  welfare  department  or 
other  governmental  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  medi- 
cal care,  in  a  liaison  capacity  with  other 
governmental  departments  as  well  as  with 
the    non-governmental    agencies    and   the 
medical  and  allied  professions  concerned. 

2.  The  function  of  the  federal  author- 
ity should   be   to   assist  with   financial 
and  technical  aid  and  with  the  main- 
tenance  of   standards,    rather   than    to 
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administer  service.  The  state  authority 
should  be  responsible  either  for  enough 
assistance  to  and  supervision  of  local 
administration  to  insure  sufficient  ser- 
vice and  good  standards  or  for  adminis- 
tration on  a  statewide  basis. 

Local  administrative  units  should  be 
large  enough  to  permit  effective  and 
economical  administration :  this  will  re- 
quire organization  on  a  countywide 
basis,  or  of  a  group  of  counties  on  a 
regional  basis  established  by  state  auth- 
ority or  by  cooperative  agreement. 

3.  In  planning  for  and  administering 
service,     the    governmental     authority 
should  consult  with  representatives  of 
the  medical  and  allied  professions  (phy- 
sicians, dentists,  nurses,  medical  social 
workers  and  pharmacists)  ;  of  both  gov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental  health 
and  welfare  agencies  and  organizations, 
including  hospital   and   health   council 
and  councils  of  social  agencies;  and  of 
the  groups  to  be  served. 

4.  The  governmental  authority  should 
have  responsibility  for  policy,  organiza- 
tion   and    administration.    Appropriate 
advice  with  regard  to  the  purely  pro- 
fessional  aspects   of   service  should   be 
sought  from  representatives  of  the  med- 
ical professions. 

a.  Advice  should  be  sought  from  each 
professional  group,  in  its  own  field,  for 
the   formulation   of  professional   policies 
and  standards   and  of  minimum  qualifi- 
cations   for   the   practitioners   and   agen- 
cies who  provide  service. 

b.  The  governmental  authority  should 
be    responsible    for   the    adoption   of   ac- 
ceptable    standards     and     qualifications; 
and   for  their  maintenance  by  means  of 
professional   supervision. 

5.  Medical  programs  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  qualified  salaried  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  governmental  author- 
ity, appointed  on  the  merit  basis. 

All  professional  service  should  be  un- 
der the  immediate  supervision  of  quali- 
fied members  of  the  profession  con- 
cerned, appointed  and  remunerated  by 
the  governmental  authority. 

6.  To  be  effective,  medical  care  must  be 
part  of  an  adequate  program  of  assist- 


ance. Public  medical  care  must,  there- 
fore, be  planned  in  relation  to,  and 
closely  integrated  with  a  general  assist- 
ance program  providing  adequate  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  other  essentials. 
Medical  and  social  treatment  for  the 
patient  should  be  closely  correlated. 

7.  Existing     facilities     and     agencies 
should  be  utilized  as  fully  as  is  consist- 
ent with  good  quality  of  service  and 
economy,  and  new  facilities  developed 
only  where  needed. 

8.  Reasonable    methods    and    rates    of 
payment  should  be  determined  by  the 
governmental  authority  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  profes- 
sions and  agencies  concerned. 

9.  Payment  to  non-governmental  agen- 
cies, such  as  hospitals  and  nursing  asso- 
ciations, should  be  based  on  authorized 
service   rendered   to  individuals. 

10.  The  governmental  authority  which 
pays  for  service  should  be  responsible 
for  authorization  of  care  at  public  ex- 
pense.   Persons    already    accepted    for 
maintenance  at  public  expense  should 
be  accepted,  without  further  investiga- 
tion, for  medical  care  at  public  expense. 

The  determination  of  medical  need 
should  be  a  medical  responsibility  and 
should  precede  the  determination  of 
financial  eligibility.  Determination  of 
eligibility  should  not  delay  necessary 
treatment.  Policies  concerning  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  should  be  made 
by  the  public  authority  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  agencies  and  professions 
concerned ;  and  should  include  agree- 
ment between  agencies  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  investigation. 

11.  The  governmental  authority  should 
require  records  of  professional  service 
and  expenditure  from  the  organizations, 
individuals  and  agencies  concerned   in 
providing  service,   those  records  to  be 
utilized    for    purposes    of    professional 
and  administrative  control,  for  the  cor- 
relation  of   medical    and   social    treat- 
ment,  for   future   planning  and,   with 
safeguards  for  confidential  matters,  as  a 
basis  for  public  information. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


"Children  in  a  Democracy" 

IN  1940,  as  ten  years  ago,  a  White  House  Conference 
(January  18  to  20)  calls  together  national  leaders  from 
many  h'elds  to  consider  the  nation's  children — the  gains  in 
knowledge  about  child  health  and  well-being,  what  we  are 
doing  and  failing  to  do  for  the  oncoming  American  genera- 
tion. As  it  did  in  1930,  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has  or- 
ganized the  conference  and  the  various  special  committees 
that  have  brought  together  materials  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
discussion,  and  of  plans  for  action. 

Because  of  its  bearing  on  the  future  of  "children  in  a 
democracy"  and  its  import  for  every  aspect  of  child  life  in 
America,  Survey  Midmonthly  will  devote  its  February  is- 
sue, enlarged  and  illustrated,  to  a  full  report  of  the  confer- 
ence, to  its  findings  and  the  program  of  action  which  it  will 
develop. 

Local  Responsibility 

/""^LEVELAND  made  temporary  truce  with  its  relief 
V>  problem  by  means  of  $1,050,000  in  bonds  against  de- 
linquent taxes,  issued  by  permission  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals.  This  does  not  cut  the  knot  of  local  and 
state  responsibility  for  human  suffering.  Nor  is  Toledo's 
action  in  digging  up  $273,000  for  direct  relief  and  WPA 
sponsorship  any  more  of  a  solution. 

By  the  time  the  Ohio  relief  crisis  became  national  front- 
page news,  political  charges  and  counter  charges  had  cropped 
out  so  virulently  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what  was 
what.  Certain  facts,  however,  were  not  denied  by  anyone: 
16,000  childless  "employables"  had  been  dropped  from  the 
Cleveland  relief  rolls  in  November  and  the  allowances  of 
44,000  others  had  been  cut  to  the  equivalent  of  5^2  cents  a 
meal.  Earlier,  nearly  6000  cases,  out  of  a  total  of  some 
8500,  had  been  dropped  from  the  Toledo  relief  rolls.  "No- 
body is  starving,"  said  the  politicians,  but  evidences  of  un- 
dernourishment, disease  and  mental  breakdown  directly 
attributable  to  insufficient  food  could  not  be  denied. 

Ironical  was  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
crises  occurred  at  a  time  when  business  indices  in  both  cities 
were  curving  upward.  In  Toledo,  October  residential  build- 
ing was  280  percent  above  the  year  before.  Yet  the  city 
could  not  furnish  relief  to  its  needy,  nor  continuous  educa- 
tion to  its  children.  Knowing  the  situation,  the  citizens  went 
to  the  polls  in  November  and  voted  down  both  relief  and 
school  tax  levies. 

Blame  for  the  relief  crises  cannot  be  laid  entirely  to  the 
cities  of  Ohio  as  their  taxing  power  is  restricted  to  levies  on 
real  estate.  Here  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  urban-rural 
fight:  the  cities  clamoring  for  use  of  their  own  revenue  re- 
sources either  through  broader  powers  of  taxation  or  through 
further  state  grants;  the  rural  areas  resenting  every  cent  of 
state  funds  spent  by  the  cities  and  jealously  guarding  the 
state's  tax  resources.  Cleveland's  share  of  the  state's  $10 
million  relief  appropriation  was  about  38  percent  of  the 
city's  eleven  months'  relief  expenditure  of  $5,807,149,  al- 
though the  law  allows  the  state  to  contribute  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  money  expended.  Governor  Bricker  defended  the 
"rural  side"  by  refusing  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 


lature to  grant  more  state  funds  or  extend  the  cities'  taxing 
powers. 

One  fact  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  whole  miserable 
affair  is  that  the  solution  of  the  relief  problem  is  not  cessa- 
tion of  relief.  Out  of  155  dropped  cases  investigated  by  the 
Cleveland  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  only  six  persons  had  found  jobs  in  private  employ- 
ment. 

While  Cleveland  and  Toledo  got  national  attention  for 
their  acute  relief  problems,  similar  situations  resulting  from 
"local  responsibility"  are  chronic  in  countless  communities 
throughout  the  country  where  direct  relief  means  only  a 
federal  dole  of  surplus  commodities.  When  three  counties 
in  Nebraska  flounder  along  without  general  relief  of  any 
kind,  the  out-of-state  papers  take  no  notice.  Differences  in 
living  costs  do  not  account  for  the  inequitable  spread  of 
relief  allowances  throughout  the  country.  Average  payments 
by  state  and  local  governments  vary  from  $3.38  per  month 
in  Oklahoma  to  $34.28  in  New  York.  It  is  a  strange  time 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
vocate the  termination  of  the  federal  work  relief  program. 

A  Vast  Problem 

SPAIN,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  now  Fin- 
land. We  in  America  have  risen  to  every  occasion  with 
relief  funds  and  medical  supplies.  How  many  more  "occa- 
sions" there  will  be  no  one  knows,  but  few  are  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  Finland  will  end  the  list.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  deterrent  to  American  generosity  for  the  suffer- 
ers in  the  little  country  known  to  us  chiefly  for  its  leading 
musical  composer,  its  cooperatives  and  its  prompt  debt  pay- 
ments. Less  than  a  month  after  the  first  Russian  bomb  hit 
Helsinki  an  American  fund-raising  organization  for  Finnish 
war  relief,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover,  had 
gone  into  vigorous  and  successful  action  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  appropriated  $250,000  for  the  new  cause. 
Of  this,  $138,746  had  been  expended  by  January  1. 

Unhappily  the  appearance  of  a  new  need  does  not  oblit- 
erate an  old  one,  rather  it  aggravates  the  older  one  through 
unconscious  competition.  Scarcely  had  the  American  people 
sensed  the  human  import  of  conditions  in  Poland  than  their 
imagination  was  captured  by  the  holocaust  in  Finland.  In 
the  meantime  Spanish  and  Chinese  war  victims  became  "old 
hat,"  although  thousands  of  Spaniards  remain  in  French 
concentration  camps  and  Chinese  skies  continue  to  rain 
Japanese  bombs. 

This  espousal  of  cause  after  cause  by  the  American  pub- 
lic springs  from  a  sincere  desire  to  help  where  help  is  need- 
ed. What  is  surprising  is  that  the  quick  succession  of  "caus- 
es" has  not  completely  overwhelmed  generous  impulses.  It 
has  created  confusion  of  course,  but  there  are  signs  of  order 
emerging.  Under  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Hoover's  or- 
ganization, the  Finnish  Relief  Fund,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  fund  will  undertake  the  mass  feeding  of  homeless 
Finns  while  the  ARC  will  provide  medical  aid,  hospital 
supplies  and  clothing.  Meanwhile  relief  efforts  for  Poland 
tend  toward  integration  as  many  of  the  scattered  Polish- 
American  fund  raising  groups — a  month  ago  208  were  reg- 
istered with  the  Department  of  State — are  pooling  their 
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funds  for  distribution  through  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  Red  Cross  has  announced  arrangements  with  Berlin 
for  the  distribution  of  medical  supplies  and  clothing  in  Po- 
land without  racial  discrimination.  But  in  spite  of  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  American  relief  efforts,  the  real  problem 
so  far  has  been  attacked  only  in  segments  —  Spanish  relief, 
Chinese  relief,  Polish  relief,  Finnish  relief. 

This  is  staring  at  single  words  rather  than  reading  a  sen- 
tence. The  real  issue,  affecting  the  whole  world,  is  one  of 
vast  uprootings  of  destitute  populations.  Ernest  J.  Swift, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  on  his  recent  re- 
turn from  Europe,  brought  back  a  report  of  helpless  people 
"being  moved  indiscriminately  in  every  direction."  Relief 
any  kind  can  be  only  a  straw  in  such  a  deluge,  but  the  bet- 
er  coordinated  it  is  the  better  chance  it  has  for  effectiveness. 

Americans  as  Consumers 

'HEN  trade  unions  wish  information  and  sound  coun- 
sel as  to  wage  earning  conditions  and  problems,  they 
can  rightfully  turn  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  with 
research  staff  and  statistical  bureaus.  When  business  bod- 
es wish  kindred  information  of  concern  to  them,  they  can 
jrn  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  In  the  absence 
any  similar  central   agency  or  bureau,   it  would  seem 
qually  right,  pertinent  and  legitimate  for  consumer  organ- 
sations  to  turn  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the 
)epartment  of  Agriculture,  where  Donald  E.  Montgom- 
ery has  built  up  a  service  that  has  integrity  and  is  illuminat- 
ig.  Yet  the  Mathews-Dies  report,  in  one  of  the  most  un- 
crupulous  attacks  ever  made  on  a  public  servant,  singles 
out  this  government  official  for  essentially  attending  to  his 
public  responsibilities. 

A  varied  group  of  consumers  agencies  were  victimized  by 
this  same  Mathews-Dies  report.  If  it  was  put  out  as  part  of 
he  drive  to  get  new  funds  for  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  it  ought  to  prove  a  boomerang. 
And  this  not  only  because  of  its  inaccuracies,  innuendoes 
and  falsities,  but  because  it  was  an  outrageous  exhibit  of  the 
abuse  of  governmental  power.  It  was  presented  by  a  man 
whose  animus  is  flagrant,  the  committee's  chief  investigator, 
J.  B.  Mathews.  It  was  accepted  and  issued  as  a  public  re- 
port at  a  session  at  which  only  one  member  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  was  present,  Martin  Dies,  its  chairman. 
loreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Consumers  National  Federa- 
tion, it  was  issued  without  the  introduction  of  evidence 
against  the  federation  at  any  hearings,  much  less  a  chance  to 
neet  and  confute  charges  which  now  have  been  blazoned 
iroughout  the  country.  There  was  neither  common  decency 
lor  a  shadow  of  justice  in  the  whole  procedure. 

The  Whole  Child 


E£E  a  seven-year  locust,  and  first  from  one  neck  of  the 
woods  and  then  another,  has  come  the  proposal  to 
shift  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
nent  to  some  other  agency  of  the  government  —  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  now,  to  judge 
by  straws  in  the  wind,  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Our  Survey  volumes  over  the  years  are  a  running  record 
of  this  long  debate.  That  debate  perhaps  has  been  inevit- 
able; for  when  the  Children's  Bureau  was  founded  in  1912, 
irough  the  efforts  of  Miss  Wald,  Mrs.  Kelley  and  the 
others,  it  cut  across  all  department  fences  and  drove  at  a 
single  purpose,  to  get  at  the  whole  child.  And  repeatedly 
since  then  it  has  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  having  an 


independent  coign  of  vantage  from  which,  amid  the  preoc- 
cupations and  proclivities  of  other  agencies,  it  can  fight 
single-handedly  for  the  conservation  of  the  interests  of  its 
sole  clients — the  children  of  the  United  States. 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  a  creative  embodiment  of  the 
same  principle  of  coordination  now  exemplified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  Yet  its  transfer  at  this  time  to  the 
new  agency  would  not  automatically  lay  the  underlying 
threat  to  tear  it  apart.  Perhaps  a  third  of  its  activities  are 
devoted  to  research  and  illumination  in  the  whole  field  of 
child  welfare ;  a  third  to  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  a  third  to  ad- 
vances in  child  health  under  the  social  security  program.  If 
its  work  for  child  labor  protection  were  left  in  the  Labor 
Department,  its  work  for  child  health  given  over  in  due 
course  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  we  would  be 
back  at  position  A  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  functions  and 
focus  of  the  Children's  Bureau  would  be  splayed  out  and 
rendered  innocuous. 

Under  the  Labor  Department,  the  Children's  Bureau  has 
had  entire  freedom  to  develop  its  going  excellence  and  in- 
tegrity. A  sound  case  can  be  made  for  its  retention  there  at 
this  stage.  Even  if  the  bureau  were  kept  intact  at  the  trans- 
fer, the  Federal  Security  Agency  still  has  to  achieve  unity 
among  its  not  altogether  frictionless  services,  some  of  which 
in  the  past  have  tried  to  engross  the  Children's  Bureau  it- 
self. We  might  find,  in  the  transfer,  that  we  had  thrown 
the  "whole  baby"  into  the  security  wash,  before  it  is  safe 
for  children. 

Census  Year 

ON  the  first  working  day  of  the  new  year  Uncle  Sam 
began  his  sixteenth  decennial  nose-counting,  the  1940 
census.  This  will  be  much  more  than  an  enumeration  of 
population.  It  will  be,  in  effect,  a  collection  of  spot  facts  on 
the  American  way  of  life — what  we  do  for  a  living,  our 
working  conditions,  and  what  we  earn  and  how  we  spend, 
how  and  where  we  live,  the  extent  of  our  education,  and  so 
on.  Assembled  and  tabulated,  these  facts  will  tell  us  what 
we  have  not  known  about  ourselves  since  the  depression 
swept  current  significance  out  of  the  data  gathered  in  1930. 

The  census  began  on  January  2  with  the  collection  of  in- 
formation on  business,  manufacturing  and  mining  in  the 
year  1939.  This  will  cover  some  3,170,000  concerns,  will 
employ  some  20,000  enumerators  and  will  require  sitfmonths 
to  complete.  On  April  1 ,  the  big  nose-count  will  begin  with 
upwards  of  121,000  enumerators  and  tabulators  working 
under  the  direction  of  560  district  supervisors.  Information 
sought  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  usual  vital  statistics, 
exhaustive  data  on  agricultural  conditions,  on  employment 
and  unemployment,  and  on  living  conditions  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  country.  The  schedules  call  for  more  social 
data  than  has  ever  been  assembled  on  a  national  scale. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  census  this  one  will 
take  a  look  at  the  housing  of  the  American  people.  It  will 
count  dwellings  occupied  or  vacant,  rented  or  owned.  It 
will  discover  how  much  plumbing,  refrigeration  and  other 
conveniences  we  have,  the  way  we  light  and  heat  our  homes, 
how  much  we  owe  on  our  mortgages  and  how  much  we 
think  our  property  is  worth. 

When  it  is  all  over,  when  the  last  schedule  has  been 
turned  in,  the  last  tabulating  machine  has  done  its  work  and 
the  last  statistician  made  his  ultimate  breakdown  of  figures, 
we  shall  have  a  full  set  of  X-ray  plates  revealing  the  insides 
as  well  as  the  outsides  of  American  life  "as  is." 
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The  Social  Front 


The  Insurances 

IpFFORTS  were  made  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  reach  more  than 
a  half  million  workers  with  the  news 
that  they  were  eligible  to  draw  their 
first  old  age  insurance  benefits  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  The  528,575  annuitants  include 
those  who  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five 
in  the  early  years  of  the  plan  and  re- 
ceived lump  sum  payments;  covered 
workers  who  reached  the  retirement  age 
of  sixty-five  in  the  last  three  years  but 
did  not  file  benefit  claims;  workers  who 
will  turn  sixty-five  in  1940.  About  178,000 
persons  received  lump  sum  payments 
who,  under  the  amended  provisions  of 
the  Security  Act,  are  now  eligible  for 
monthly  benefits  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  The  amount  of  the  lump  sum 
payment  will  be  charged  against  their 
benefit  payments.  John  J.  Corson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  states  that  photostatic 
copies  of  the  wage  records  of  eligible 
workers  have  been  distributed  to  the 
400  field  offices  of  the  board  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  informing  covered  workers 
that  they  can  "come  and  get  it." 

No  Waiver — Illinois  officials  announce 
that  workers  covered  by  the  state  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  cannot  waive 
their  rights  to  benefits.  Even  though  a 
worker  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
his  employer  excluding  him  from  cover- 
age under  the  law,  he  is  entitled  to 
benefits  if  he  is  partially  or  wholly  job- 
less, provided  he  is  otherwise  eligible. 
The  state  agency  has  received  letters 
from  a  number  of  workers  who  state 
that  they  desire  to  be  excluded.  Some 
say  that  they  have  signed  the  requests 
because  their  employers  asked  them  to 
do  so. 

New  York  Proposals — A  drive  to 
secure  a  "merit  rating"  amendment  to 
the  state  unemployment  compensation 
law  was  launched  at  the  New  York  State 
Employers'  Conference  last  month. 
Other  business  groups  are  urging  such 
a  change  in  the  law  which  is  opposed 
by  most  social  insurance  experts  and  civic 
organizations.  The  Ives  legislative  com- 
mittee on  labor  and  industry  is  expected 
to  bring  in  a  report  on  the  subject. 

Unemployed  Seamen — T  h  e  Social 
Security  Board  has  been  requested  by 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  federal  security  admin- 
istrator, to  complete  as  soon  as  possible 
its  studies,  now  in  progress,  relating  to 
unemployment  compensation  for  seamen. 
Mr.  McNutt  points  out  that  old  age 


insurance  was  extended  to  seamen  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
recent  neutrality  legislation  has  empha- 
sized the  need  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance coverage.  In  its  report  of  December 
30,  1938,  the  board  recommended  a  fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  mea- 
sure "covering  all  maritime  employment 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  state 
laws." 

The  Churches — Several  months  of 
study  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  have  resulted  in  the  recommen- 
dation that  social  security  benefits  be 
extended  to  all  the  church's  lay  em- 
ployes. At  a  meeting  in  New  York  last 
month  the  council  voted  to  back  some 
pension  provision  "for  all  lay  persons 
retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  from  the 
service  of  the  church"  should  Congress 
fail  to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  "dealing  specifically  with 
the  employes  of  religious  or  other  non- 
profit agencies."  But  the  trustees  of  the 
Church  Pension  Fund,  an  organization 
providing  old  age  and  survivors  pensions 
for  Episcopal  clergymen,  have  taken  is- 
sue with  the  council  by  reiterating  their 
opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  church 
workers  within  the  Social  Security  Act, 
on  grounds  that  "the  fund  might  be  seri- 
ously affected  if  taxes  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  churches." 

Down  South  the  Tennessee  Baptist 
Convention  has  approved  a  plan  devised 
by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  for 
old  age  protection  for  ministers  and 
church  workers.  The  program  provides 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  BtLltP 
IN    PENNSYLVANIA 


The  ups  and  downs  in  industrial 
employment  and  in  the  number  of 
employables  aged  eighteen  to  sixty- 
four  on  relief  between  January  1932 
and  October  1939,  graphically  shown 
by  the  Bureau  of  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance. 


maximum  monthly  payments  amounting 
to  half  their  average  salaries  for  those 
who  ha-ve  served  twenty-five  years  or 
more.  Those  with  shorter  service  records 
will  receive  proportionately  shorter  bene- 
fits. Ministers  will  pay  3  percent  of  their 
salaries  into  a  retirement  fund.  This  will 
be  matched  by  churches,  and  the  state 
board  will  add  2  percent.  A  parallel  plan 
for  employes  of  the  state  board  calls 
for  3  percent  contributions  from  both 
employers  and  workers. 

Record  and  Report — Prepared  as  "a 
tool  for  those  seeking  the  facts  about 
social  security  problems,"  the  revised 
edition  of  the  selected  bibliography  pre- 
pared by  the  industrial  relations  section 
of  the  department  of  economics  and  so- 
cial institutions  of  Princeton  University 
includes  current  titles  on  unemployment, 
old  age,  and  health  insurance.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  university. 

Relief  and  WPA 

/CONGRESS'S  stipulation  that  locali- 
ties  must  contribute  a  minimum  of 
25  percent  to  the  whole  cost  of  WPA 
projects  within  a  state  goes  into  effect 
this  month  but  is  not  expected  to  cause 
any  drastic  upheavals.  By  the  middle  of 
December  the  local  contribution  in  most 
states  had  already  risen  or  surpassed  this 
proportion.  At  that  time  there  were 
1,930,463  persons  employed  on  WPA 
projects  throughout  the  country,  though 
the  federal  government  had  funds  avail- 
able for  the  employment  of  two  million 
persons  a  month  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1940. 

There  are  now  local  work  relief  pro- 
grams in  thirteen  states,  most  of  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  employe  "working 
out"  his  relief  allowance.  Federal  offi- 
cials have  urged  localities  where  such 
projects  are  operating  not  to  employ 
people  at  relief  wages  for  maintenance 
work  which  should  be  a  regular  function 
of  local  government. 

Decentralized —  "Township  financing 
of  relief  without  outside  assistance  in- 
evitably results  in  the  poor  helping  the 
poor,"  concludes  a  report  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Public  Welfare  Department.  The  re- 
port points  out  that  between  1935  and 
1939  the  number  of  units  administering 
relief  within  the  state  increased  from  364 
to  over  1000  because  of  the  adoption  by 
the  counties  of  the  township  system  of 
relief.  The  increase  in  local  units  began  in 
1935,  but  until  1937  the  state  reserved  the 
right  to  insist  on  a  minimum  standard  of 
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relief  distribution  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration. After  1937,  entire  responsibility 
for  standards  of  eligibility  and  budgets 
was  assumed  by  local  officials.  The  re- 
port refutes  the  statement  that  local 
administration  has  resulted  in  appre- 
ciable reductions  in  relief  costs  by  point- 
ing out  that  such  reductions  as  have 
occurred  can  be  laid  to  the  door  of  im- 
proved economic  conditions,  transfers  to 
other  assistance  programs,  or  to  "reduc- 
tions of  relief  standards  below  a  standard 
of  decency  and  health." 

Single  Person  Costs — Relief  costs  for 
single  persons  are  way  out  of  proportion 
to   the   cost    for   family   cases    according 
a  recent  study  in  Men  of  St.  Louis, 
nonthly  bulletin  of  the  St.  Louis  Bureau 
for    Men.   In    a   comparison   of   costs   in 
eighteen  cities  it  was  found  that  in  only 
seven  of  them  were  costs  for  single  per- 
ons  less  than  half  the  costs  for  a  family 
ase,  though  family  cases  consisted  on  an 
average  of   from  three   to   four  persons. 
Tincinnati  had  the  highest  single  person 
cost  ratio.  In  that  city  the  cost  of  relief 
for  each  single  person  is  70  percent  of  the 
average  family  case.  New  York  had  the 
highest  single  person  case  cost — $25  per 
nonth.  The  lowest  ratio— as  well  as  the 
owest  cost — was  in  St.  Louis  where  the 
8.33   per   month   expended   on    a   single 
person  comes  to  38  percent  of  the  cost 
for  an  average  family  case.  Says  Men  of 
St.   Louis:   "Relief  standards   for   single 
persons   in   St.   Louis  are   shockingly  in- 
adequate and  ...  St.  Louis'  position  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  is  due  to  this  fact 
rather  than  to  efficiency." 

Closed  Cases — The  "fluidity  charac- 
teristic" of  relief  is  the  subject  of  close 
scrutiny  by  Samuel  E.  Martz  of  the 
industrial  research  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  "A  Study 
of  311  Cases  Closed,  Due  to  Private 
Employment,  by  the  Philadelphia  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  in  March 
1938."  Case  records  are  broken  down  in 
a  variety  of  ways  which,  when  reduced 
to  averages  and  percentages  give  some 
indication  of  the  employment  expectancy 
of  both  white  and  Negro  relief  families. 

The  study  revealed  that  24  percent  of 
:he  jobs  secured  were  part  time;  40  per- 
cent were  in  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
occupations  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries ;  23  percent  in 
domestic  and  personal  service.  However, 
84  percent  of  the  jobs  found  by  Negroes 

•who  had  a  much  smaller  representa- 
ion  in  the  closed  cases  than  in  the  total 
relief  case  load — were  in  domestic  and 
personal  service  while  only  8  percent  of 
their  jobs  were  in  skilled  work. 

That  life  is  not  all  roses  for  those  who 
manage  to  get  off  the  relief  rolls  is  indi- 
cated by  the  average  wage  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  obtained  jobs — $18.22  a 
week.  The  average  for  Negro  workers 
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\vas  only  two  thirds  of  that  for  whites — 
$13.84  as  compared  to  $19.88.  The  low 
mark  was  hit  by  the  women's  wages — 
$12.50. 

Old  and  Young — Arkansas's  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  reported 
last  month  that  in  November  it  had  ex- 
pended $103,562  to  aid  17,396  old  per- 
sons under  the  old  age  assistance  pro- 
gram; $32,521  for  19,958  children  under 
aid  to  dependent  children.  This  averages 
$9.56  per  oldster;  $2.96  per  youngster. 
General  relief  was  an  also  ran  with 
$18,016  for  4000  families.  ...  In  Cal- 
ifornia dependent  children  receive  $15 
per  month,  half  the  amount  allowed  old 
folks.  With  the  most  generous  old  age 
allowances  of  any  state,  California  drops 
to  seventeenth  place  in  generosity  to 
children. 

One  in  Five — Public  and  private  wel- 
fare agencies  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  re- 
cently cooperated  in  making  a  study  of 
families  receiving  assistance  within  the 
city.  "One  Family  in  Five,"  by  Dorothy 
W.  Myers,  published  by  the  Providence 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  100  North 
Main  Street,  reviews  the  results  of  this 
study.  A  careful  sifting  of  files  revealed 
that  there  were  12,525  different  house- 
holds receiving  some  kind  of  relief  at 
one  time — more  than  20  percent  of  all 
the  families  in  Providence.  Alien  haters 
will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  90.5  per- 
cent of  the  heads  of  these  families  were 


WHO  LENDS  MONEY  TO  CONSUMERS 

(tOAN  BALANCES  OF  CASH  LENDING  AGENCIES  AT  CLOSE  OF  1937 


Eoch  lymbol  reprewnl*  100  million  doHori 

How  the  "loan  shark"  operates,  and 
rules  for  distinguishing  the  legitimate 
small  loan  agency  from  its  unsavory 
competitor  are  discussed  in  the  latest 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  "Loan  Sharks 
and  Their  Victims."  Price  10  cents 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


citizens  and  many  of  the  families  of  the 
other  9.5  percent  had  children  who  were 
citizens.  However,  less  than  half  the 
households  consisted  of  a  normal  family 
group;  19  percent — not  counting  old  age 
assistance  recipients — were  single  persons 
living  alone,  a  much  higher  proportion 
than  in  the  city  in  general. 

A  study  of  the  living  arrangements  of 
those  families  consisting  of  four  or  more 
persons  showed  that  two  thirds  of  them 
were  living  in  four  or  five  rooms,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  family.  One 
seventh  had  less  than  one  mattress  for 
each  two  members;  two  thirds  had  only 
one  blanket  apiece  or  less. 

Fourteen  percent  of  all  dependent 
families  in  Providence  were  receiving 
help  from  two  sources,  the  most  preva- 
lent combination  being  state  unemploy- 
ment relief  and  WPA.  Thirty-eight 
percent  were  dependent  on  WPA  alone; 
25  percent  on  state  unemployment  relief 
only;  17  percent  on  the  federal-state 
categorical  programs;  one  percent  on  pri- 
vate philanthropy. 

Refunds — During  1939,  New  York 
City's  Welfare  Department  received  vol- 
untary refunds  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  This  money  was  turned 
in  by  former  recipients  of  home  relief, 
old  age  assistance  and  every  other  type 
of  aid,  who  had  experienced  a  change  in 
fortune.  Some  of  it  came  from  those 
who  told  of  potential  resources  at  the 
time  of  application  and  agreed  then  to 
reimburse  the  department  when  and  if 
the  assets  were  liquidated.  Much  of  it, 
however,  came  from  persons  who  felt 
a  moral  obligation  to  repay  the  city  for 
helping  to  tide  them  over  a  bad  period. 
Among  the  latter  were  not  only  persons 
who  had  struck  some  unexpected  funds, 
but  also  those  who  were  living  on  small 
salaries,  a  part  of  which  they  carefully 
saved  for  periodic  repayments  to  the  de- 
partment. 

Another  Bleak  Year  —Though  need 
has  been  demonstrated  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  welfare  expenditures  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  only  $17,000  has 
been  added  to  the  budget  for  the  1940- 
41  fiscal  year.  The  total  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  District  commissioners 
for  all  assistance  programs  is  $7,368,177. 

Growing — The  last  two  months  have 
witnessed  rapid  expansion  in  the  food 
stamp  plan  for  distributing  surplus  com- 
modities. By  the  middle  of  December, 
twenty-eight  localities  had  been  named 
for  inclusion  in  the  plan,  while  in  some 
places  where  it  was  operating  its  area 
was  extended  from  cities  to  whole  coun- 
ties. Announcements  from  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  indi- 
cated that  by  January  1,  thirty-five  areas 
would  have  been  designated.  Requests 
for  inclusion  were  coming  in  from  locali- 
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tics  all  over  the  country.  Most  sweeping 
was  from  Pennsylvania,  whose  secretary 
of  public  assistance  asked  for  the  pro- 
gram for  the  whole  state. 

That  the  growth  of  the  stamp  plan 
is  not  likely  to  be  limited  to  area  exten- 
sion but  may  also  go  in  the  direction  of 
product  extension,  taking  in  cotton  goods, 
recently  was  disclosed  by  the  FSCC. 
The  cotton  textile  industry  has  requested 
the  government  to  include  certain  arti- 
cles of  clothing  and  bedding  among  the 
products  which  can  be  purchased  with 
the  blue  stamps.  This  request  is  backed 
by  the  congressional  order  to  spend  $12 
to  $14  million  of  the  $193  million  voted 
for  the  removal  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, on  finding  uses  for  surplus  cotton. 
Blocking  wholehearted  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  government  officials,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  in  the  stamp  pur- 
chase of  the  simplest  cotton  goods  only 
30  cents  of  each  dollar  would  go  to  the 
farmer  for  cotton,  the  rest  would  go  for 
labor,  processing  and  transportation. 

In  Print — One  of  the  newest  of  the 
rapidly  multiplying  news  sheets  of  state 
welfare  departments  is  the  monthly  bul- 
letin of  the  Arkansas  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  bulletin  takes  the 
form  of  a  mimeographed  booklet  com- 
bining the  presentation  of  departmental 
developments  with  homespun  philosophy. 
From  the  department,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Public's  Health 

DOSTONIANS  who  earn  less  than 
$3500  a  year  may  become  members 
of  Health  Service,  Inc.,  a  group  medical 
plan  sponsored  by  some  of  the  city's 
prominent  laymen  including  an  econo- 
mist from  Tufts  College,  the  manager 
ot  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  retail 
board,  a  union  secretary,  the  regional 
wage  and  hour  administrator.  Members 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Associates,  an- 
other non-profit  corporation  affiliated 
with  Health  Service,  will  act  as  the  serv- 
ice's medical  directors  and  will  examine 
and  appoint  about  100  doctors  to  serve 
the  subscribers.  Heading  Medical  and 
Surgical  Associates  is  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Physicians  (see  "Senators,  Doctors  and 
National  Health,"  by  Michael  M.  Davis, 
Surrey  Afiilnifjiitlily,  September  1939) 
has  long  been  an  active  protagonist  for 
group  medical  service. 

In  the  beginning.  Health  Service  doc- 
tors will  he  paid  monthly  for  services 
rendered  and  will  use  their  own  offices, 
but  the  organization  hopes  to  be  able 
eventually  to  engage  a  full  time  staff  of 
physicians  and  to  set  up  a  clinic.  Sub- 
scriptions will  cost  $1.50  per  month  for 
single  persons,  $2.50  for  married  couples, 
SO  cents  apiece  for  children  under 
twenty-one.  The  maximum  charge  per 
family  will  be  $4.  Services  will  include 
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complete  medical,  surgical  and  preventive 
care,  tests,  X-rays;  hut  no  hospital  serv- 
ice, medicines,  nursing,  medical  appli- 
ances, treatment  for  alcoholics,  radium 
for  cancer. 

Already  the  organization  has  raised 
$3000  to  get  itself  going.  It  also  has  at 
its  disposal  a  $20,000  emergency  fund  set 
up  by  Boston  philanthropists.  It  hopes 
to  have  4000  members,  the  minimum 
needed  to  make  it  self-supporting,  in  time 
for  its  scheduled  opening  date,  March  1. 

Paradox — '"It  seems  like  a  waste  of 
money  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  only  to 
have  them  contract  a  disease,  and  either 
to  die  or  become  so  physically  disabled 
that  they  can  never  be  rehabilitated," 
asserted  Tennessee's  commissioner  of 
welfare  in  pointing  out  the  need  for 
medical  care  for  the  underprivileged  in 
that  state.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  state 
rejected  the  application  to  practice  of 
three  physicians  from  Vienna  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  not  received  their 
education  in  the  United  States.  The 
physicians  had  offered  to  confine  their 
services  to  rural  mountain  areas  where 
medical  care  is  practically  non-existent. 

About  Tb.— All  Negro  patients  reg- 
istered with  the  Provident  Hospital 
Clinic  in  Chicago — 30,000  of  them — are 
to  be  X-rayed  within  the  next  year  in  a 
search  for  unsuspected  tuberculosis.  The 
families  of  those  found  to  have  the  dis- 
ease will  also  be  examined.  The  project 
is  being  sponsored  by  a  $3000  grant  from 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  with  which  the  hos- 
pital is  affiliated.  .  .  .  Tuberculosis 
incidence  is  twice  as  high  among  relief 
families  in  New  York  City  as  among  the 
general  population,  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  an  analysis  of  134,384  chest  X- 
rays  taken  over  a  four-year  period  by 
the  Department  of  Health  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  WPA.  .  .  .  Sponsoring  an 
educational  campaign  to  create  a  demand 
for  protective  examinations  on  the  part 
of  employers  and  employes  is  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics.  According  to 
the  academy,  approximately  2  percent  of 
the  teachers  actively  engaged  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States  suffer  from  tuberculosis.  The  esti- 
mate is  based  on  figures  compiled  in  1936. 

Trouble — Latest  flare-up  in  Michigan, 
fertile  source  of  news  items,  is  between 
Governor  Dickinson  and  the  Crippled 
Children  Commission.  The  governor  has 
asked  the  commission  to  resign  because 
its  members  think  that  "a  family  which 
cannot  afford  to  pay  anything  to  a  doctor 
should  have  a  higher  priced  specialist  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers."  The  gov- 
ernor specifically  condemned  the  com- 
mission's action  in  fixing  a  uniform 
statewide  schedule  of  physicians'  fees  for 


KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 

January  2  was  just  the  day  after 
New  Year's  to  most  people,  but 
for  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  it  was 
something  special,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  day  when,  fresh 
out  of  Wisconsin,  she  joined  the 
staff  of  the  bureau,  and  embarked 
on  a  career  that  has  made  her  one 
of  the  outstanding  women  in  public 
service.  Miss  Lenroot  served  for 
six  years  under  Julia  Lathrop,  first 
chief  of  the  bureau,  and  for  thirteen 
under  Grace  Abbott.  The  progress 
of  the  bureau,  its  tradition  of  con- 
cern for  "the  whole  child,"  is,  she 
says,  "in  her  blood  stream." 


state  cases  which,  he  said,  were  "higher 
than  local  probate  judges  can  get  the 
work  done  for." 

New  York  Plans — Two  non-profit 
medical  expense  indemnity  plans  have 
received  go-ahead  signals  from  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Department  under 
the  enabling  act  passed  last  June.  (See 
Survey  Mid  monthly,  August  1939.  page 
254.)  The  new  organizations  are  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Care,  Inc.,  of  Utica  and 
Associated  Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Care  will  serve  residents  of  twelve  up- 
state New  York  counties.  The  annual 
charge  will  be  $16.80  for  a  wage  earner, 
$13.80  for  his  spouse  and  each  unmarried 
dependent  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen.  Younger  dependent  chil- 
dren will  be  insured  for  $8.40.  The  sub- 
scriber will  be  covered  for  doctor  hills 
up  to  $225  a  year,  the  subscriber  and  one 
dependent  up  to  $325,  three  members  of 
the  same  family  up  to  $425.  The  first 
$10  in  the  illness  of  any  member  of  the 
family  must  be  paid  by  the  family. 

The  Associated  Health  Foundation 
will  serve  residents  of  four  of  New 
York  City's  boroughs  (Richmond  ex- 
cluded). Dues  are  $18  a  year  for  an  em- 
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ployed  person,  $30  for  a  married  couple 
where  one  member  is  employed,  $7.50 
for  a  dependent  child  under  sixteen,  $12 
for  a  dependent  child  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  that  will  be  paid. 
Though  these  plans  received  permits 
under  the  legislation  for  indemnity  in- 
surance, they  are  in  reality  service  plans, 
though  not  group  service  plans.  Under 
them  payments  go  to  a  panel  doctor  for 
services  rendered  rather  than  to  the  fam- 
ily for  cash  expended. 

Social  Hygiene  Day — Plans  for  Na- 
tional Social  Hygiene  Day,  February  1, 
include  release  of  a  new  sound  motion 
picture  on  syphilis  called,  "With  These 
Weapons."  Other  plans  for  this  fourth 
annual  observance  of  a  day  for  stock- 
taking in  the  war  against  syphilis  and  for 
the  mapping  of  future  strategy,  involve 
more  than  5000  community  and  regional 
meetings  throughout  the  country.  This 
year  attention  will  be  focused  on  the 
problem  of  medical  quacks  and  unscrupu- 
lous druggists  who  diagnose  and  treat 
venereal  diseases  in  violation  of  the  law. 

In  Print — Recommendations  for  amend- 
ing the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  a 
health  insurance  program  are  included 
in  "Health  Insurance,"  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  on  social  wel- 
fare of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  55 
West  44  Street,  New  York.  (Price  20 
cents.)  Prepared  by  a  lay  group  after 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
the  booklet  enumerates  five  essential 
points:  a  prepayment  plan  to  cover  com- 
plete medical  care  for  all  sickness  other 
than  chronic  illness  or  illness  cared  for 
by  governmental  agencies;  disability 
compensation ;  protection  for  the  family 
as  well  as  the  wage  earner;  contributions 
from  employer,  employe  and  the  govern- 
ment; free  choice  of  physicians.  Says  the 
committee  in'a  letter  to  the  club's  board 
of  trustees:  "Health,  as  a  social  problem, 
falls  very  properly  within  the  province 
of  a  civic  group  such  as  the  City  Club, 
not  only  in  its  humanitarian  aspects  but 
also  because  we  are  consumers  of  medi- 
cal service  and  representatives  of  the 
community  which,  in  the  final  analysis, 
foots  the  bill  for  neglected  health,  risk 
of  communicable  disease,  labor  dissatis- 
faction and  inefficiency,  and  relief  rolls." 

The  Blind 

""TRACHOMA  practically  has  disap- 
peared  from  the  schools  of  New  York 
Dity,  according  to  Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  city 
health  commissioner.  Speaking  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Dr.  Rice  said  that  in  1909  there  were 
nearly  45,000  trachoma  cases  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city.  The  disease  has 
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been  wiped  out  by  a  campaign  in  which 
medical  examinations  of  school  children 
has  been  an  important  factor.  Other 
"young"  eye  disabilities  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  control  of  infections  at 
birth  and  the  outlawing  of  air  guns  and 
firecrackers  in  the  city.  The  twelve  eye 
clinics  maintained  by  the  health  depart- 
ment are  visited  annually  by  many  thou- 
sand school  children,  some  25,000  of 
whom  receive  prescriptions  for  glasses. 

Christmas  Doings — A  bulletin  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York,  rounds  up 
a  wide  variety  of  ways  in  which  agencies 
concerned  with  the  blind  celebrate 
Christmas  for  and  with  their  clients. 
Where  Christmas  baskets  are  still  the 
order  of  the  day,  more  and  more  effort 
is  evident  to  distribute  them  "in  the  right 
spirit,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
amount."  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  its  baskets  are  always 
wrapped  with  white  paper  and  gay  twine, 
dressed  up  with  evergreen  branches  and 
with  green  bows  for  men,  red  ones  for 
women.  "Although  the  totally  blind  can- 
not see  the  effect,  they  all  know  about 
it,  and  treasure  the  evergreen  boughs  for 
their  fragrance."  The  Seattle  Lighthouse 
tells  of  decorating  its  gifts  and  baskets 
with  rustling  cellophane  and  tiny  bells, 
and  of  filling  them  with  Christmas  dain- 
ties instead  of  drab  staples. 

In  Chicago,  the  Blind  Service  Associ- 
ation includes  theater  and  opera  tickets 
on  its  Christmas  gift  list.  The  Junior 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  the 
state  of  Washington  sends  braille  Christ- 
mas cards  to  all  of  the  known  blind 
throughout  the  state.  Many  agencies,  like 
the  Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  use  the  seasonal  interest  to 
stimulate  year-round  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  sightless.  Several,  including 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
remembering  that  most  people  enjoy  be- 
ing on  the  "giving  end"  perhaps  more 
than  on  the  "receiving  end,"  and  that 
the  blind  are  people  like  the  rest  of  us, 
help  them  to  bring  Christmas  to  others 
through  service  to  shut-ins  or  to  commu- 
nity organizations. 

Here  and  There — In  support  of  his 
claim  that  Virginia  has  "a  more  complete 
and  well  rounded  program  of  services 
for  the  blind  than  can  be  found  else- 
where in  this  country,"  L.  L.  Watts, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  reports  that  out 
of  the  state's  4000  recorded  cases  of 
blindness  less  than  900  are  receiving  di- 
rect assistance.  This,  he  says,  "demon- 
strates the  effectiveness"  of  the  program 
which  includes  advanced  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  sight  conservation, 
vocational  training,  placement,  instruc- 
tion in  homes  and  schools.  It  engages 
twenty-eight  professional  employes  and 


numerous  volunteers.  ...  In  two  differ- 
ent court  cases  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  is  hav- 
ing to  defend  itself  against  charges  of 
illegal  action  in  administering  aid  to  the 
blind.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  has  ap- 
plied to  the  courts  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus to  compel  payment  of  a  pension 
withheld  because  the  applicant  is  an  in- 
mate of  a  municipal  institution.  The 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  bringing  suit  to  recover  bonds  required 
illegally,  it  is  alleged,  of  blind  applicants 
for  aid.  .  .  .  The  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Kentucky  state  constitution  per- 
mitting state  aid  to  needy  blind  was  not 
advertised  by  the  secretary  of  state  in 
time  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  November 
election,  so  the  whole  matter  is  stale- 
mated for  the  time  being.  Professor 
Harry  Best,  of  the  department  of  sociol- 
ogy, University  of  Kentucky,  long  a  pro- 
tagonist for  aid  to  the  blind,  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  the  amendment  is  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose,  but  since  Ken- 
tucky lawyers  think  it  is,  the  fight  for 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  must  go 
on.  Kentucky  ranks  fourth  among  the 
states  of  the  union  in  its  ratio  of  blind 
persons  to  total  population. 

Getting  Together— Representatives  of 

some  five  or  six  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  Indiana  recently  met  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  state  welfare  administrator, 
Thurman  A.  Gottschalk,  to  consider 
means  for  coordinating  and  improving 
such  services  for  the  state's  blind  as 
sight  saving  classes  in  schools,  adequate 
treatment  for  needy  adults,  enlarged 
work  opportunities,  better  marketing  for 
the  products  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
and  the  development  of  a  permanent 
council  to  study  and  report  on  local  and 
state  programs. 

In  the  "Chests" 

'TPHOSE  who  feel  the  need  of  rose- 
-*•  colored  glasses  might  enjoy  a  glimpse 
at  the  returns  for  community  chest  cam- 
paigns, incomplete  at  this  writing  but 
sufficient  to  indicate  trends.  Aggregate 
total  in  the  middle  of  December  was 
$40,187,565,  an  increase  of  nearly  4  per- 
cent over  the  amount  raised  for  the 
same  chests  last  year.  Five  chests  took 
in  140  percent  of  the  amount  collected 
a  year  ago.  One  chest,  that  of  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  had  to  compete  with  a  war  chest 
that  reached  52  percent  of  last  year's 
community  fund.  Nevertheless,  the  wel- 
fare federation  managed  to  increase  its 
community  chest  18  percent  over  its  size 
last  year. 

Not  since  1931  have  the  chest  drives 
come  so  near  to  their  goal.  This  year 
they  reached,  on  an  average,  97  percent 
of  goal  as  compared  to  98  percent  in 
that  last  "nearly  good"  year.  Highest 
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goal  percentage  was  hit  by  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  which  went  over  the  top  with  15 
percent  to  spare.  Next  was  Jackson, 
Miss.,  whose  wagon  rolled  14  percent 
beyond  its  star. 

Cleveland,  city  of  relief  crises  (see 
page  14),  strangely  enough  led  all  other 
cities  in  "dollar  increase,"  taking  in 
$141,569  more  than  last  year.  Detroit 
had  a  large  increase — $93,051 — much  of 
which  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  large  motor  companies  opened 
its  doors  to  employe  solicitation  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

Behind  this  improvement  in  fund  rais- 
ing obviously  was  the  business  upswing 
which  rose  nearly  20  percent  in  volume 
during  the  two  months  of  most  active 
chest  campaigning.  The  chests  them- 
selves, however,  deserve  some  credit  be- 
cause of  their  alertness  in  improving  cam- 
paign organization  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  business  trend. 

Of  the  149  chests  reporting  complete 
returns,  seventy-one  surpassed  last  year's 
pledges  and  reached  or  surpassed  this 
year's  goal;  thirty-seven  which  did  not 
make  their  goal  reached  an  amount  above 
what  they  raised  last  year.  Of  the  eighty- 
three  chests  whose  reports  are  incom- 
plete, thirty-one  have  already  surpassed 
last  year's  collection,  and  twelve  of  these 
are  beyond  their  goals.  Four  communities 
with  new  chests  raised  a  total  of  $69,847 
this  year  in  comparison  to  the  $33,153 
raised  last  year  by  separate  agencies. 

Against  Crime 

TV/fORE  than  one  hundred  persons  in 
-^  •*  Massachusetts  were  so  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  child  delinquency 
after  the  publication  in  1934  of  Sheldon 
and  Eleanor  Glueck's  "One  Thousand 
Juvenile  Delinquents"  that  they  met  reg- 
ularly for  two  years  to  try  to  evolve  a 
solution.  Representative  of  the  various 
child  caring  fields — the  schools,  children's 
placement  agencies,  correctional  institu- 
tions, psychiatric  services — they  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
possibilities  of  each  field  for  more  act- 
ively combating  the  forces  which  create 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  results  of  their 
deliberations  recently  appeared  as  a  book- 
let, "Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Massachu- 
setts," published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Child  Council,  41  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston.  Price  50  cents. 

Most  flagrant  ignoring  of  modern  child 
welfare  theories  in  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  is  in  the  legal  set- 
up. There  is  at  present  only  one  bona 
fide  juvenile  court  in  the  whole  state, 
and  this  has  jurisdiction  only  in  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  In  a  recent  year,  over 
500  children  were  detained  temporarily 
in  jails,  many  because  of  lack  of  bail. 

Each  section  of  the  study  ends  with  a 
summary  of  recommendations.  Among 
them :  establishment  of  a  statewide  sys- 


tem of  juvenile  courts  where  cases  would 
be  conducted  as  chancery  proceedings; 
use  of  foster  homes  for  detention  as  well 
as  treatment  purposes;  establishment  of 
a  treatment  board  to  which  the  court 
would  commit  all  delinquents;  establish- 
ment of  neighborhood  child  councils  to 
work  with  pre-delinquents  and  gangs. 
The  last  chapter  of  the  booklet  describes 
with  enthusiasm  the  workings  of  one 
such  demonstration  council  which  unfor- 
tunately "suffered  the  inescapable  termi- 
nation that  befalls  WPA  undertakings." 
While  the  study  is  concerned  mainly  with 
plans  for  reducing  delinquency  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  problem  is  universal  enough 
to  make  the  resultant  suggestions  wor- 
thy of  study  in  any  state. 

Advance — Second  southern  state  to 
undertake  a  system  of  adult  probation 
is  Alabama  where  a  recent  constitutional 
amendment  granted  the  legislature  the 
authority  to  enact  a  probation  law.  Un- 
der the  act,  which  immediately  followed 
the  amendment,  circuit  and  other  judges 
from  whose  courts  appeals  can  be  taken 
directly  to  the  supreme  court  or  court  of 
appeals,  may  apply  probation  if  the  jury 
has  not  imposed  a  sentence  longer  than 
ten  years.  Decisions  are  based  on  thor- 
ough investigations  ordered  by  the  judge. 
Lifting  the  probation  is  at  the  judge's 
discretion. 

Along  with  probation  Alabama  is  in- 
augurating a  new  parole  system.  Under 
this  no  prisoner  will  be  paroled  until 
gainful  employment  has  been  found  for 
him  or  until  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
he  will  not  become  a  public  charge.  The 
plan  is  administered  by  the  new  state 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  Parol- 
lees  will  be  supervised  by  parole  officers. 
Formerly,  in  Alabama,  parole  responsi- 
bility rested  with  the  governor  and  there 
were  no  facilities  for  supervision. 

Training — Criminology  for  prisoners 
is  part  of  the  new  educational  program 
in  one  of  Indiana's  state  prisons.  Pris- 
oner interest  made  the  subject  a  topic  of 
discussion  in  a  class  in  practical  citizen- 
ship inspired  by  last  year's  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Prison  Industries  Reorgani- 
zation Administration  concerning  the 
inclusion  of  training  programs  in  the 
state's  prisons.  Three  institutions,  the 
State  Prison,  the  State  Farm  and  the 
Woman's  Prison,  aided  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare  and  Education,  al- 
ready have  adopted  the  four  types  of 
training  outlined  by  the  PIRA:  academic, 
industrial  and  vocational,  agricultural, 
avocational  and  recreational.  Classes  in 
literacy  have  been  established  in  the  State 
Farm  and  State  Prison  where  10  per- 
cent of  the  inmates  are  illiterate.  Brick- 
laying, auto  mechanics,  dairy  work,  poul- 
try raising  and  cannery  work  are  among 
the  agricultural  and  vocational  projects. 
Avocational  and  recreational  programs 


include  handicrafts,  newspaper  publica- 
tion, athletics.  Among  the  projects  at  the 
Woman's  Prison  are  literacy  training; 
a  current  events  discussion  group;  a 
mother's  club  where  health,  hygiene, 
child  care,  budgeting  and  food  prepara- 
tion are  studied;  industrial  sewing; 
choirs  and  other  musical  groups;  dra- 
matics; handicrafts. 

Defective  Criminals- — An  institution 
for  mentally  defective  criminals  who  are 
not  insane  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  Penn- 
sylvania according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  state  administration.  The 
buildings  to  be  used  are  those  at  Hunt- 
ingdon now  serving  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  School.  They  will  be  converted 
to  their  new  purpose  as  soon  as  the 
school's  inhabitants  can  be  transferred  to 
an  institution  now  under  construction 
near  Harrisburg. 

The  opening  of  the  prison  for  mental 
defectives  will  climax  a  long  struggle 
within  the  state  to  provide  for  permanent 
segregation  of  feebleminded  criminals  and 
criminals  who  are  both  feebleminded  and 
psychopathic.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  state 
acquired  the  site  for  such  a  purpose,  but 
a  building  never  appeared.  Says  the  PCA 
Herald,  organ  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association,  of  the  new  arrangement:  "It 
will  make  it  impossible  for  them  (crimi- 


DAVID  DRESSLER 

"This  picture  really  doesn't  look 
like  me,"  says  David  Dressier,  new 
executive  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  .of  Parole.  But  the 
members  of  the  parole  division 
need  no  help  to  recognize  their 
new  director  who  has  been  with 
them  since  1931,  serving  succes- 
sively as  senior  parole  officer, 
case  supervisor  and  chief  parole 
officer.  In  his  present  position,  Mr. 
Dressier,  who  has  a  string  of  de- 
grees culminating  in  a  PH.D.  from 
New  York  University,  succeeds 
Frederick  A.  Moran,  recently  named 
to  the  State  Parole  Board. 
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nal  defectives)  to  return  to  our  commu- 
nities again  to  continue  their  depreda- 
tions. .  .  .  They  are  not  eligible  for  the 
Fairview  State  Hospital  for  the  criminal 
insane  because  they  are  not  insane.  They 
are  not  cases  for  ordinary  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill  because  they  are  crimi- 
nal, nor  are  they  suitable  for  homes  for 
the  feebleminded  for  the  same  reason. 
They  should  not  remain  in  our  state  or 
county  prisons  where  they  can  be  readily 
paroled." 

Prison  Industry — Silk  is  soon  to  be 
produced  in  the  prisons  of  Alabama  if 
plans  now  underway  are  carried  through. 
Already  a  contract  has  been  signed  by 
the  state  with  a  New  York  firm  which 
will  furnish  certified  silkworm  eggs. 
Alabama  will  devote  twenty  acres  to  the 
cultivation  of  20,000  mulberry  trees,  a 
permanent  banquet  for  the  worms.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past 
to  set  up  silk  production  as  a  prison  in- 
dustry but  all  were  soon  abandoned.  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century  two  New 
York  prisons  ventured  into  the  business, 
Auburn  and  Mt.  Pleasant  (now  Sing 
Sing).  Auburn  actually  produced  sewing 
silk  for  five  years,  but  the  enterprise  was 
financially  a  failure. 

Community  Affairs 

•OEPEAL  of  the  "socially  distasteful" 
**•  alien  restrictions  in  Pennsylvania's 
public  assistance  law  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1939,  page  316)  is  the 
stated  objective  of  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  aliens  recently  formed  by  the 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  County.  More  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
deal  with  emergencies  expected  to  arise 
after  January  1,  when  aliens  who  had 
not  filed  their  declarations  of  intention 
before  that  date  could  no  longer  apply 
for  public  assistance.  The  committee  also 
is  gathering  statistics  on  the  number  of 
aliens  who  apply  to  private  agencies  be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  the  law.  Up  to  the 
first  of  the  year  it  devoted  most  of  its 
time  to  seeing  that  all  aliens  were  aware 
of  the  law  and  to  assisting  them  in  filing 
their  declarations. 


nounces  exactly  what  the  agency  hopes 
to  achieve,  its  method  of  working,  its 
limitations,  its  expression  of  unmet  needs 
"for  once  without  relation  to  finances." 
The  statements  were  not  prepared  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat  but  were  carefully 
worked  out  in  a  series  of  meetings  by 
representatives  of  the  agencies  with  the 
committee  on  interpretation  and  its  sub- 
committees. "Perhaps,"  says  the  intro- 
duction to  the  booklet,  "most  important 
of  all,  the  meetings  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  participants  to  view  their 
field  of  social  work  in  its  entirety  and 
to  appreciate  its  traditions,  aims,  accom- 
plishments, and  shortcomings."  Other 
more  tangible  values  have  been  gleaned 
from  the  experience  by  those  agencies 
which  have  dressed  up  their  statements 
with  print  and  photographs  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  interested  individuals. 

Public  Opinion — That  publicity  still 
has  a  big  job  in  clearing  out  the  fogginess 
in  the  public's  mind  concerning  voluntary 
welfare  agencies  and  their  unified  fund 
raising  activities  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
sults of  two  recent  public  opinion  sur- 
veys. Prior  to  its  fall  campaign  the 
United  Charities  in  Philadelphia  called 
in  a  commercial  firm  which  assumed  the 
cost  of  discovering  just  what  Philadel- 
phians  know  and  think  of  the  city's  phil- 
anthropic set-up.  The  firm  made  681 
calls  on  persons  representing  a  cross 
section  of  the  city's  population.  Earlier  in 
the  year  there  was  published,  "The  Pub- 
lic and  the  Community  Chest,"  by  Robert 
Irving  Diller,  a  voluminous  report  of  the 
results  of  a  similar  survey  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  compiled  from  1249  questionnaires, 
either  sent  out  through  the  mails  or  de- 
livered through  personal  calls. 

Both  the  Philadelphia  and  Akron  sur- 
veys made  some  startling  discoveries  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  man-in-the-street 
so  far  as  his  community  services  are 
concerned.  In  Akron  those  who  answered 
the  questions  were  on  the  whole  more 
well-informed  than  those  in  Philadelphia, 
but  this  may  be  attributable  partly  to 
the  fact  that  interested  individuals  are 
more  apt  to  return  written  question- 
naires than  disinterested  persons. 

In  Philadelphia  only  one  sixth  of  those 
questioned  knew  that  the  campaign's 
fund  collecting  was  done  by  volunteers; 
in  Akron  many  persons  confused  private 
and  public  welfare  agencies  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  chest  fund  dis- 
tribution was  controlled  by  politicians. 
Charges  of  discrimination  in  distribution 
were  more  prevalent  in  Philadelphia 
where  the  number  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  money  was  distributed  fairly 
was  nearly  equaled  by  the  number  of 
those  who  replied  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  or  not.  Discrimination 
charges  were  usually  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  religion.  In  Akron,  where  the 
questionnaire  contained  a  space  for 


"known  cases  of  discrimination,"  charges 
were  rare. 

Probably  the  most  unexpected  result 
in  the  Philadelphia  opinion  survey  was 
the  expression  of  preference  for  donating 
to  single  charities,  342  persons  preferring 
the  single  charity  method  of  contributing 
to  the  255  who  preferred  the  united 
campaign.  Eighty-four  did  not  care.  In 
Akron  many  protests  were  registered 
against  the  use  of  funds  for  "character 
building"  agencies,  comments  indicating 
that,  in  John  Q.'s  mind,  giving  is  still 
closely  associated  with  old  fashioned 
"charity." 

Negro  Welfare — The  standing  com- 
mittee on  Negro  welfare,  formed  last 
spring  by  New  York  City's  Welfare 
Council,  recently  set  forth  a  list  of  im- 
mediate activities  through  which  it  will 
strive  to  improve  Negro  life  in  the  city. 
These  include  action  for  wider  use  of 
community  centers  in  public  schools  in 
Negro  neighborhoods;  investigation  of 
charges  of  racial  discrimination  by  public 
officials  in  planning  school  programs;  in- 
tegration of  voluntary  non-profit  employ- 
ment services;  improvement  of  social 
services  for  adolescents;  better  health 
education  and  facilities  in  Negro  sections. 

In  Print — "Community  Organization," 
published  by  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City,  is  the  report  presented 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  last  June  of  discussion  groups  in 
six  cities  formed  within  the  community 
organization  section  of  the  conference. 
The  report,  compiled  by  Robert  P.  Lane, 
Mary  Clarke  Burnett  and  Arthur  Dun- 
ham, presents  those  points  on  which  the 
groups  had  come  to  agreement  concern- 
ing the  objectives  of  community  organi- 
zation along  with  recommendations  for 
further  thought  and  study.  Price  10 
cents  (75  cents  for  ten)  from  the  coun- 
cil, 44  East  23  Street,  New  York.  .  .  . 
"Social  Welfare  in  Denver — Yesterday, 
Today,  Tomorrow,"  published  by  the 
Denver  Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  a 
digest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
citywide  conference  of  social  welfare 
held  last  spring  in  Denver.  It  includes 
many  of  the  papers  given  at  the  confer- 
ence— the  first  since  1928 — as  well  as 
charts  and  tables  illustrating  Denver's 
problems  prepared  by  the  council's  bu- 
reau of  social  research.  From  the  coun- 
cil, Denver,  Colo. 

Youth  and  Jobs 

AN  increase  in  public  expenditure  for 
the  employment  of  the  four  million 
jobless  young  people  of  the  country  was 
recommended  by  the  conference  of  busi- 
ness, education  and  labor  leaders  which 
met  at  the  call  of  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Paul  V.  McNutt  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  13  and  14.  Pointing 
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out  that  a  third  of  the  nation's  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
live  is  out  of  school  and  unable  to  secure 
employment,  the  conference  urged  that 
"immediate  and  vigorous  action  is  neces- 
sary if  very  serious  consequences  to  the 
nation  are  to  be  avoided."  The  confer- 
ence felt  that  so  far  as  possible  employ- 
ment should  be  provided  through  busi- 
ness, industry  and  agriculture,  but  "to 
the  extent  to  which  private  enterprise 
does  not  provide  jobs  for  youth  who  are 
out  of  school,  unemployed,  and  seeking 
work,  public  employment  should  be  pro- 
vided." Several  youth  groups  have  taken 
sharp  issue  with  the  conference  rinding 
that  suitable  public  employment  oppor- 
tunities could  be  provided  at  a  cost  of 
$450  a  year  for  each  young  person  em- 
ployed, holding  that  this  expenditure 
would  not  make  possible  variation  in 
project,  adequate  material  and  super- 
vision or  anything  above  a  "relief  wage." 
The  conference  recommended  an  inves- 
tigation by  a  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence as  basis  for  an  enlarged  NYA  pro- 
gram. 

Novel  Contest — An  award  of  $1000 
will  be  made  to  the  author  of  the  best 
novel  dealing  with  American  youth  sub- 
mitted to  Modern  Age  Books  before 
May  1.  The  money  is  being  donated  by 
the  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  "facilitate  the  work  of 
younger  novelists  who  are  attempting  to 
record  the  impact  of  social  forces  on 
their  generation."  For  further  informa- 
tion address  the  editor,  Modern  Age 
Books,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

NYA  Conferences — A  series  of  con- 
ferences are  being  held  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration  this  winter  in 
strategic  centers  in  every  state  to  stimu- 
late the  employment  of  youth  in  private 
industry.  Some  states — notably  Wyo- 
ming— are  organizing  such  meetings  in 
each  county.  Others,  like  Pennsylvania 
and  Missouri,  plan  a  continuing  series  of 
conferences,  meeting  in  towns  and  small- 
er cities  rather  than  in  the  big  centers. 
The  public  employment  service,  the  Ro- 
tary Clubs  and  other  organizations  are 
cooperating  in  this  effort  to  find  open- 
ings for  jobless  youth. 

Philadelphia  Youth — Between  1931 
and  1937,  unemployment  among  youth 
has  been  more  severe  than  for  older 
workers  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  third  of 
employable  young  people  in  that  city  un- 
able to  secure  jobs.  Unemployment  has 
fallen  with  special  hardship  on  new  work- 
ers (those  without  occupational  experi- 
ence) who  constituted  one  percent  of 
the  employable  population  in  1931,  as 
compared  with  6  percent  in  1937.  From 
12  to  17  percent  of  the  workers  placed 
by  the  State  Employment  Service  in 
these  years  were  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  less  than  the  proportion  of  this 


age  group  in  the  total  number  of  job 
applicants.  The  combined  efforts  of  the 
governmental  agencies  in  1936  provided 
work  for  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  number  of  unemployed  young 
persons  in  Philadelphia.  These  are  some 
of  the  striking  facts  brought  together  and 
discussed  by  Samuel  E.  Martz  in  "Em- 
ployment Problems  of  Youth  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1931-1937,"  a  study  recently 
completed  for  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work. 


Schools   and   Education 

HpHE  dismissal  of  Dr.  Moyer  S.  Fleish- 
er,  professor  of  bacteriology  at  St. 
Louis  University,  is  condemned  as  unjust 
by  the  investigating  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  in  a  report  published  in  that 
organization's  December  Bulletin.  The 
controversy  arose  over  a  meeting  on  be- 
half of  Loyalist  Spain,  of  which  Dr. 
Fleisher  was  one  of  the  sponsors.  The 
report  makes  clear  that  the  chief  point 
at  issue  was  not  Dr.  Fleisher's  sympa- 
thy with  the  Loyalist  cause,  but  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  a 
Father  Michael  O'Flanagan,  advertised 
as  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  in  good  stand- 
ing, but  actually  an  "unfrocked"  priest 
who  "had  used  every  opportunity  to  speak 
offensively  of  the  Catholic  church."  St. 
Louis  University  is  a  Jesuit  institution. 
After  detailing  the  course  of  the  difficul- 
ty from  the  time  of  this  incident  to  Dr. 
Fleisher's  dismissal,  eighteen  months 
later,  the  report  concluded  that  the  pro- 
fessor's conduct  did  not  justify  dismissal, 
that  the  decision  to  take  this  drastic  ac- 
tion was  reached  by  President  Crimmins 
"only  after  constant  pressure  on  him 
from  outside  sources,"  and  that  Dr. 
Fleisher  was  not  only  denied  a  hearing, 
but  "his  request  for  one  was  strongly  dis- 
approved of  by  the  administration  as  in- 
compatible with  the  organizational  pat- 
tern of  the  university." 

Merger — A  plan  for  merging  the  Lin- 
coln School  and  Horace  Mann  School  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
is  proposed  in  a  report  prepared  for  a 
committee  of  Lincoln  School  parents  by 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Administration.  Lincoln, 
internationally  known  as  a  "progressive" 
school,  is  the  second  experimental  wing 
of  Teachers  College  to  face  liquidation 
as  the  result  of  an  economy  drive.  It  was 
announced  last  spring  that  the  current 
year  would  be  the  last  for  New  Col- 
lege, which  has  pioneered  in  trying  to 
devise  new  and  freer  methods  of  teacher 
training.  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  are 
each  reported  to  have  deficits,  that  of 
the  former  amounting  to  nearly  $250,000, 
of  the  latter  to  less  than  $90,000,  the 
difference  being  due,  the  report  states,  to 


the  income  from  a  $3  million  endow- 
ment given  to  Lincoln  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  proposed  program 
would  merge  the  plants  and  resources  of 
the  two  schools,  develop  a  fourteen-year 
program,  and  by  the  consolidation  effect 
economies  which  would  make  possible  a 
student  cost  of  $350  per  pupil,  $150  less 
than  the  present  cost  at  Lincoln.  The 
report  suggests  September,  1941,  as  the 
date  of  the  merger.  The  parents'  com- 
mittee recommended  the  acceptance  of 
the  report  on  the  basis  of  Parent-Teacher 
Association  policy  at  Lincoln.  Many  par- 
ents of  Lincoln  School  pupils  and  friends 
of  the  school  are  protesting  the  plan, 
holding  that  the  analysis  of  costs  is  in 
error  at  important  points,  and  insisting 
that  the  proposal  means  the  defeat  of  the 
principles  and  program  on  which  Lincoln 
was  founded. 

Exploration — The  desirability  of  pre- 
paring teaching  materials  or  facilitating 
the  distribution  of  materials  relating  to 
the  courses  and  methods  of  propaganda, 
backgrounds  of  the  war,  American  neu- 
trality, means  of  effecting  world  peace, 
will  be  explored  in  a  study  directed  by 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Brown  of  New  York 
University.  The  study  is  made  possible 
by  a  grant  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  to  explore  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican educational  institutions  in  the  pres- 
ent international  crisis. 

Negro  Teachers — A  federal  judge  has 
issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  board 
of  education  of  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland,  from  paying  lower  salaries  to 
Negro  teachers  than  to  white  solely  be- 
cause of  race  or  color.  The  suit,  which 
was  backed  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, was  brought  by  Walter  Mills,  prin- 
cipal of  a  five-teacher  school  at  Camp 
Parole,  Md.  Mr.  Mills'  salary  is  $1050 
a  year,  while  the  county  pays  white  prin- 
cipals of  equal  training,  experience  and 
position  $1800  a  year.  The  N.A.A.C.P. 
states  that  the  decision  means  that  Ne- 
gro teachers  in  Anne  Arundel  County 
will  receive  about  $45,000  more  in  sal- 
aries than  they  have  been  receiving. 

The  Degree  Problem — "All  over  the 
country  teaching  and  other  vacancies  are 
being  filled  by  degrees,  not  men  or  wom- 
en," declares  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  pres- 
ident of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  in  his  annual  report.  Mr. 
Keppel  holds  that  "the  creation  of  aca- 
demic degrees  has  increased  to  a  prepos- 
terous point,"  in  this  country,  pointing 
out  that  in  1935-6,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties awarded  163  kinds  of  degrees,  cre- 
ating 143.000  bachelors,  18,000  masters 
and  2700  doctors.  "Only  in  a  few  strong 
professions,"  he  adds,  "notably  medi- 
cine and  law,  and  the  older  branches  of 
engineering,  can  it  be  said  that  the  pos- 
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session  of  a  degree  today  necessarily 
means  anything."  .  .  .  Another  important 
annual  report  in  the  field  of  education, 
that  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  head  of 
Columbia  University,  also  deplores  the 
overemphasis  on  degrees  as  such  in  this 
country  today.  President  Butler  points  to 
the  negative  correlation  between  research 
and  teaching  ability,  holding  that  in  many 
instances  the  meticulous  and  detailed 
scholarship  required  for  obtaining  a  doc- 
tor's degree  unfits  a  teacher  for  present- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  his  field  to  im- 
mature minds.  Neither  educator  proposes 
a  solution  for  the  problem  he  presents. 

The  Value  of  College — The  eco- 
nomic worth  of  college  education  to  wom- 
en (leaving  out  of  consideration  its  cul- 
tural aspects)  is  questioned  in  a  report 
issued  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  and  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  The  report,  covering  the  1925-35 
decade,  states  that  the  investment  of 
time  and  money  as  reflected  by  earnings 
does  not  seem  justified  except  for  women 
who  have  secured  a  doctor's  degree.  The 
report  is  based  on  answers  to  a  question- 
naire returned  by  about  half  the  employ- 
able members  of  the  A.A.U.W.  Of  the 
women  who  have  their  doctorates,  55 
percent  have  reached  annual  earnings  of 
$3000  a  year  or  more;  33  percent  be- 
tween $3000  and  $4000;  22  percent  over 
$4000.  These  were  the  highest  salaried 
divisions  reporting.  Only  17  percent  with 
master's  degree,  or  with  that  degree  and 
further  training,  had  reached  $4000  or 
better;  only  8  percent  of  those  with  bach- 
elors' degrees  alone,  or  that  degree  plus 
further  training,  had  reached  this  level. 
Susan  Kingsbury,  professor  emeritus  of 
social  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr,  chair- 
man in  charge  of  the  study,  also  reported 
discrimination  in  the  employment  of 
women  because  of  sex  or  marital  status. 


Volunteers 

IF  it  were  possible  to  count  all  the  vol- 
unteers in  social  work,  the  total  might 
prove  to  be  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the 
volunteers  themselves  as  to  their  pro- 
fessional colleagues.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  20,000  Junior  League 
members  were  engaged  in  some  form  of 
unpaid  social  and  community  work.  In 
Detroit,  "units  of  volunteer  service"  ren- 
dered to  a  hundred  agencies  by  men  and 
women  as  committee  and  board  members 
and  in  case  work,  group  work  and  vari- 
ous other  service  activities,  added  up  in  a 
single  recent  month  to  20,330.  The  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Detroit  alone  has  as 
many  as  ninety  volunteers  under  the  di- 
rection of  Edith  R.  Hamilton.  These  vol- 
unteers are  assigned  to  "staff  members 
who  request  them  and  are  prepared  to 
give  them  adequate  supervision," 


Training  Programs — Although  the 
Girl  Scouts  always  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  training  their  leaders,  99 
percent  of  whom  are  volunteers,  experi- 
mentation with  a  new  activities  program 
has  impelled  them  to  further  efforts  in 
this  direction  with  conferences,  study 
courses,  round  tables  and  institutes 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  council  and  com- 
mittee members.  Printed  study  material 
includes  suggestions  for  organizing 
troops,  administering  and  financing  scout- 
ing, and  other  related  matters.  "One 
week  training  courses,"  says  Alice  Wag- 
ner, adviser  ori  council  membership  of 
the  personnel  division  of  the  national 
headquarters,  "are  growing  steadily  in 
popularity  among  council  members."  .  .  . 
The  YWCA,  another  agency  that  has 
long  had  a  program  for  training  its  board 
and  committee  members,  group  leaders 
and  other  volunteer  workers,  reached 
seventy-one  associations  last  year  with 
its  volunteer  leadership  institutes  and 
attracted  1688  individual  participants. 

At  the  Red  Cross — At  the  annual 
two-day  meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Volunteer  Service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Mabel  Boardman,  na- 
tional director  of  volunteer  service, 
announced  two  new  training  courses  for 
volunteer  Red  Cross  workers,  one  for 
Nurses'  Aides  for  staffs  serving  in  civilian 
hospitals,  with  registered  nurses  of  the 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  as  consult- 
ants; the  other  for  the  Gray  Ladies, 
whose  work  in  various  types  of  recrea- 
tional therapy  is  in  the  future  to  be  util- 
ized in  civilian  as  well  as  military  hos- 
pitals. Miss  Boardman  also  reported  that 
large  quantities  of  surgical  dressings  and 
warm  garments  made  by  women  volun- 
teers in  American  Red  Cross  chapters 
have  already  been  shipped  for  the  Euro- 
pean war  refugees,  and  others  will  fol- 
low as  soon  as  cargo  space  can  be  ob- 
tained. Most  of  the  knitted  sweaters, 
socks,  hospital  operating  gowns,  conva- 
lescent robes,  dresses,  coats,  layettes, 
will  go  to  Poland  and  Finland.  Samples 
of  these  garments  were  inspected  with  in- 
terest by  members  of  the  committee  from 
all  over  the  nation,  including  two  honor- 
ary vice-presidents,  Mrs.  William  How- 
ard Taft  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Special  Field — An  indication  of  the 
way  agencies  are  seeking  to  develop  the 
potentialities  of  volunteers  is  seen  in 
the  series  of  six  discussion  meetings  for 
volunteers  sponsored  recently  by  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  with  McEnnis  Moore  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
as  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee. 
Affiliated  with  the  council  are  twelve 
local,  four  state  and  three  national  or- 
ganizations in  the  field  of  blindness  and 
its  prevention.  Topics  of  discussion  in- 
cluded the  role  of  the  volunteer  in  social 
work  in  general  and  in  work  with  the 


blind  in  particular;  service  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and,  most  impor- 
tant, do's  and  don'ts  for  the  volunteer 
from  the  standpoint  of  sightless  Mary 
Doe.  These  meetings  proved  so  stimu- 
lating that  a  second  series  is  contempla- 
ted in  New  York  with  the  probability 
that  national  agencies  will  promote  sim- 
ilar conferences  in  other  cities. 

Stick-To-Itiveness — Last  year  ninety- 
six  volunteer  workers  gave  at  least  two 
half  days  or  one  full  day  a  week  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  Beatrice  Meyer,  secretary  of 
volunteers.  The  volunteers,  who  had  to 
promise  service  for  at  least  three  months 
in  order  to  receive  an  assignment,  worked 
as  clinical  or  clerical  aids  in  out-patient 
units;  helped  in  the  library  service;  en- 
tertained youngsters,  singly  or  in  groups, 
in  the  children's  clinic  playroom.  They 
were  assigned  as  aids  in  certain  wards; 
as  typists,  laboratory  assistants;  techni- 
cians. Occasionally  volunteers  undertook 
an  experimental  service  not  provided  for 
in  the  hospital  budget  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  practicability.  A  tea  for  volun- 
teers and  ex-volunteers  is  given  every 
year,  with  an  annual  award  of  service 
pins  and  bars  for  service  after  the  first 
year.  About  fifty  of  last  years  corps  of 
volunteers  are  back  on  the  job  this  sea- 
son. Upwards  of  twenty  of  them  stayed 
at  their  posts  right  through  the  summer. 

Court  Workers — -Twenty-one  volun- 
teer members  of  the  social  service  bu- 
reau of  the  magistrates'  courts  of  New 
York  City  stand  ready,  when  a  magis- 
trate requests  it,  to  interview  complain- 
ant, defendant  or  witness  in  a  case,  to 
clarify  situations  and  bring  into  focus 
facts  the  magistrate  may  need  in  making 
his  decision.  They  refer  individuals  to 
those  agencies  which  can  best  help  them 
solve  their  personal  problems  and,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  give  direct  financial  aid 
to  "tide  over"  an  emergency.  These 
women  are  all  twenty-three  years  of  age 
or  over,  college  graduates,  with  records 
of  sustained  experience  in  volunteer  or 
professional  work.  One  of  them  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work;  another  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  They  are  placed  on  three 
months'  probation,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  assignment  may  be  terminated 
by  either  the  bureau  or  the  volunteer. 
During  the  first  six  weeks  each  volun- 
teer becomes  the  "trainee"  of  an  expe- 
rienced worker  and  devotes  all  of  her 
time  to  observation  and  study.  A.  Y.  Yeg- 
henian,  director  of  the  bureau,  hopes  that 
the  work  of  the  bureau  will  eventually 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  city  court 
system. 

Service  Ratings — A  marked  trend 
towards  greater  selectivity  of  volunteer 
workers  and  more  discrimination  in 
rating  them  is  illustrated  in  the  technique 
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of  Mrs.  Albert  Foreman,  chairman  of 
the  Volunteer  Placement  Bureau  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  federations  for  support  of  Jew- 
ish charities.  Of  109  applicants  inter- 
viewed during  a  recent  period,  seven 
were  not  placed  because  they  were 
"unsatisfactory  people,"  one  because  a 
"suitable  job"  could  not  be  found.  Of 
those  who  served  long  enough  to  earn 
a  rating  in  the  bi-monthly  check-up  Mrs. 
Foreman  requests  from  the  agencies  to 
which  she  assigns  workers,  more  than 
half  were  reported  excellent,  more  than 
a  third  fair,  only  a  sprinkling  poor.  The 
volunteers  serve  as  clinic  and  floor  sec- 
retaries in  hospitals,  group  leaders  and 
teachers  in  settlement  houses,  readers  at 
the  Guild  for  the  Blind,  play  leaders  at 
the  Home  for  Hebrew  Infants.  They 
do  case  histories  for  children's  courts, 
research  work  for  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  testing  at  the  Vocational  Ad- 
justment Bureau.  Mrs.  Foreman  believes 
that  the  effectiveness  of  a  placement  bu- 
reau's service  is  dependent  upon  the  care 
with  which  applicants  are  interviewed 
and  an  understanding  all  around  of  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  job  offered  by 
the  agency. 

Professional 

TT  no  longer  is  safe,  at  least  not  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  talk  about  "the"  social 
worker,  "she."  A  recent  check  of  the  3690 
visitors — "And  if  we  aren't  social  work- 
ers, what  are  we?" — on  the  job  of  public 
assistance  in  the  state's  sixty-seven  coun- 
ties reveals  that  1395  of  them  are  "he's," 
with  the  number  showing  a  rising  trend. 
This  disclosure  led  naturally  to  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
and  an  inquiry  on  how  its  membership 
lines  up  in  "the  battle  of  the  sexes." 
Here  the  women  hold  their  ground,  defin- 
itely. In  October  1938,  when  the  last 
check  by  sexes  was  made,  the  men  trailed 
far  behind,  numbering  only  1589  out  of 
a  total  of  10,782 — to  speak  statistically, 
14.7  percent.  Although  the  membership 
since  has  risen  to  11,258,  the  proportion 
of  men,  says  the  association,  probably  is 
about  the  same.  "Never  in  history"  have 
they  accounted  for  more  than  16  percent 
of  the  membership. 

Broke — Lack  of  funds  has  forced 
liquidation  of  the  Council  on  Interstate 
Migration,  formed  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Novem- 
ber 1938,  page  358.)  Most  of  the  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless,  out 
of  which  the  council  grew,  came  from 
the  late  Tracy  MacGregor.  Since  Mr. 
MacGregor's  death,  income  for  the  work 
has  been  steadily  decreasing.  Two  straws 
blown  from  the  U.  S.  government  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  camel's  back.  The 
first  was  a  ruling  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
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tcrnal  Revenue  that  gifts  made  to  the 
council  were  not  deductible  from  income 
tax  returns  because  a  "substantial  part" 
of  its  activities  were  intended  to  influ- 
ence legislation.  The  second  was  a  noti- 
fication that  the  council  was  responsible, 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  pay- 
roll taxes  and  penalties  not  only  for  it- 
self but  for  its  predecessor,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Transient  and  Homeless. 

In  an  effort  to  salvage  some  of  its 
program  the  council  has  offered  its  assets 
to  the  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  such  use  as  that  agency's  policies 
will  allow.  The  NTAA  has  agreed  to 
take  over  the  council's  files  and  "to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  its  ability  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit,  if  not  the  body,  of  the 
council." 

Last  accomplishment  of  the  council 
was  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  by 
its  executive  secretary,  Philip  E.  Ryan, 
"Migration  and  Social  Welfare"  to  be 
published  in  the  near  future  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation. 

Institutional  Training — Ten  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  new  institu- 
tional training  course  inaugurated  last 
fall  at  Western  Reserve's  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences.  Aim  of  the  two- 
year  course  is  to  provide  a  well-rounded 
educational  experience  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare  with  specialization  in  insti- 
tutional work.  Case  work,  group  work 
and  institutional  administration  are  em- 
phasized in  the  curriculum.  The  plan  for 
field  work  includes  one  year  in  a  case 
work  agency  and  one  in  an  institution. 
For  the  latter  there  are  available  insti- 
tutions for  dependent,  neglected,  han- 
dicapped and  delinquent  children,  a 
psychiatric  study  home  for  neurotic  and 
delinquent  children,  day  nurseries  and 
institutions  for  adolescents  in  need  of 
special  training  and  vocational  prepara- 
tion. 

Cooperation — The  increasing  need  of 
qualified  social  workers  in  the  state's 
welfare  set-up  prompted  West  Virginia 
public  welfare  authorities  and  the  state 
university  to  get  together  to  plan  a  pro- 
gram for  professional  training.  The  re- 
sult is  the  University  of  West  Virginia's 
new  department  of  social  administration 
which  opened  last  September.  The  de- 
partment offers  a  one-year  graduate  cur- 
riculum including  thirty  hours  of  aca- 
demic work  plus  field  work  in  public 
agencies  dealing  with  family  case  work, 
child  welfare  or  probation.  Among  the 
1939-40  students  are  five  members  of 
the  county  staffs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  who  were  al- 
lotted scholarships  by  the  department. 

In-Service  Training — Courses  for 
probation  and  parole  officers  and  penal 
and  correctional  workers  in  Pennsylva- 
nia were  opened  this  month  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  by  the  Public  Service 


FRANK  Z.  CLICK 

With  a  brand  new  doctorate  from 
the  Chicago  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration 
Frank  Z.  Click  has  assumed  di- 
rectorship of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  While  working  for 
the  degree  Dr.  Click  held  a  position 
in  the  bureau  of  public  assistance 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
also  taught  courses  at  the  Chicago 
school.  He  was  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  and  asso- 
ciate executive  of  the  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief  Commission. 


Institute  of  the  State  Department  of 
Instruction.  There  are  no  fees.  Instruc- 
tion is  by  men  experienced  in  administra- 
tion in  probation,  parole  and  correctional 
work.  The  program,  financed  in  part  by 
means  of  federal  funds  through  the 
George  Dean  Act,  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  persons  who  work 
closely  with  these  specialized  fields.  .  .  . 
The  eighth  annual  schedule  in  the  insti- 
tutes on  probation  conducted  by  the  New- 
York  City  court  of  general  sessions 
began  last  month.  The  bi-weekly  sessions 
are  open  to  officers  of  other  departments, 
parole  officers  and  professional  social 
\vorkers. 

Medical    Social    Work— Only    two 

state  welfare  departments,  those  of 
Louisiana  and  Oregon,  have  on  their 
staffs  medical  social  workers  whose  func- 
tions are  entirely  consultatory  and  super- 
visory, according  to  Marjorie  L.  Borde- 
lon,  medical  social  consultant  for  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public- 
Welfare.  In  Louisiana,  where  the  medi- 
cal program  for  the  indigent  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  country  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1939,  page 
189]  the  medical  social  consultant's  ener- 
gies are  directed  toward  organizing  a 
complete  medical  social  service  program. 
Besides  working  out  the  department's 
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policies  and  procedures  for  meeting  prob- 
lems of  a  medical  social  nature,  the 
consultant  visits  the  parishes  to  assist  in 
planning  for  specific  cases,  to  explain  to 
the  local  staff  the  social  implications  of 
diseases  and  the  importance  of  securing 
medical  data,  to  interpret  medical  social 
policies  to  doctors  and  other  groups. 

Branches — The  second  branch  office  of 
the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of 
Albany  established  in  the  last  two  years 
recently  opened  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  oth- 
er is  at  Schenectady.  Administration  of 
these  offices  remains  centralized  at  Al- 
bany. 

Publication — The  New  York  City 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  sponsoring 
the  publication  of  a  new  periodical,  Pub- 
lic Personnel  Quarterly.  According  to 
the  commission,  the  magazine  "will  pub- 
lish articles  concerned  with  practical 
phases  of  public  personnel  administra- 
tion and  will  also  present  digests  of  sig- 
nificant books,  monographs,  and  journal 
and  magazine  articles." 

For  Study — Initiated  a  year  ago  on 
an  experimental  basis  by  the  group  work 
section  of  the  California  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  the  California  Council  on 
Group  Work  has  been  transformed 
into  a  permanent  organization.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  the  study  of  group 
work  through  local  study  groups  through- 
out the  state.  Membership  is  opened  to 
all  interested  in  group  work. 

People  and  Things 

£  NRICHED  by  $5  million  is  the  Mur- 
J  ry  and  Leonie  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion through  a  bequest  of  Murry  Gug- 
genheim, recently  deceased  New  York 
philanthropist.  Incorporated  in  1929  by 
Mr.  Guggenheim  and  his  wife,  the  foun- 
dation has  as  its  purpose  "the  promotion, 
through  charitable  and  benevolent  activi- 
ties, of  the  well-being  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world."  Under  the  terms 
of  Mr.  Guggenheim's  will,  the  funds  will 
go  towards  the  support  of  the  dental  clin- 
ic built  and  maintained  by  the  foundation 
for  the  oral  care  of  the  children  of 
Greater  New  York. 

Memorial — A  recent  issue  of  The 
Child,  monthly  publication  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  was  given  over  to  the 
life  and  works  of  the  late  C.  C.  Cars- 
tens.  The  issue  closely  parallels  the  form 
of  last  summer's  number  in  memory  of 
Grace  Abbott.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
October  1939,  page  322.)  Authors  are 
all  persons  prominent  in  the  child  wel- 
fare and  institutional  fields. 

Discussions — Beginning  with  the  new 
term  (January  5)  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  66  West  12  Street,  New 


York,  is  offering  a  series  of  five  Friday 
evening  discussions  of  Current  Issues  in 
Social  Work.  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  assist- 
ant executive  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Welfare  Council,  is  acting  as  chair- 
man. Speakers  include:  Dorothy  Kahn, 
Stanley  P.  Davies,  Saul  B.  Alinsky,  Je- 
rome H.  Bentley,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
Winthrop  D.  Lane,  Richard  A.  McGee, 
James  P.  Murphy,  Arthur  Dunham,  and 
Elizabeth  H.  Webster.  The  fee  for  the 
series,  $4.25;  single  admissions,  $1. 

New  Jobs — Two  new  regional  direct- 
tors  have  been  named  for  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation:  Kris 
P.  Bemis  and  James  S.  Allen,  both  of 
whom  have  been  working  for  the  FSCC 
in  other  capacities  for  several  months. 
.  .  .  Aneita  Tidball,  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  Seattle  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  this  month  assumes  duties  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  the  Chicago's  Trav- 
elers Aid  where  she  succeeds  Madeline 
L.  MacGregor,  who  recently  resigned 
to  join  the  Community  Service  Society  in 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  New  Jersey  Wel- 
fare Council  has  a  new  executive  secre- 
tary in  Gerald  B.  Bate,  former  director 
of  welfare  for  Plainfield,  N.  J.  .  .  . 
Brigadier  General  Frank  D.  Henderson, 
Ohio's  first  relief  director,  succeeds 
James  C.  Woodward  as  warden  of  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus.  .  .  . 
Recently  appointed  as  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  was  Ros- 
well  P.  Barnes,  for  the  past  three  years 
associate  secretary  of  the  council's  de- 
partment of  international  justice  and 
goodwill.  .  .  .  Muriel  Jean  McLauch- 
lin,  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  is  now  case  work  di- 
rector for  the  Children's  Service  Bureau 
in  Pittsburgh.  .  .  .  Philip  S.  Akre  is  the 
new  North  Atlantic  regional  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America.  Mr.  Akre  came  to  his  new- 
post  from  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Charity 
Organization  Society  where  he  was  gen- 
eral secretary. 

Won — The  new  post  of  director  of 
social  work  in  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  was  won  through  civil 
service  examination  by  M.  Leo  Bohanon, 
young  Negro  social  worker,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  director  of 
boys'  and  men's  activities  at  Phyllis 
Wheatley  House,  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Bo- 
hanon directs  a  staff  of  450  workers. 

Meetings — The  fourth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  March  2-3,  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway and  William  Allan  Neilson  arc 
co-chairmen  of  the  sponsoring  committee. 
.  .  .  Next  American  Prison  Congress, 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Prison 
Association,  will  be  held  October  21-25 


in  Cincinnati,  setting  of  the  first  Prison 
Congress  in  1870.  .  .  .  The  seventeeatii 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ortho- 
psychiatric  Association,  an  organization 
for  the  study  and  treatment  of  behavior 
and  its  disorders,  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
February  22-24. 

New  Buildings — A  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  for  Negroes,  built 
by  a  Jewish  manufacturer  in  a  southern 
city,  was  dedicated  last  month.  The 
building  has  been  constructed  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  through  the  $65,000  gift  of 
Caesar  Cone,  II.  Other  Ys  for  Negroes 
now  under  construction  in  the  East  are 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Princeton,  N. 
J.  The  Wilmington  building  represents 
the  $350,000  gift  of  H.  Fletcher  Brown, 
Wilmington  banker;  the  Princeton  build- 
ing is  a  community  project  financed  by 
local  contributions.  Both  the  Wilmington 
and  the  Princeton  Ys  will  be  coeduca- 
tional, the  buildings  divided  into  YMCAs 
and  YWCAs  with  common  athletic  and 
cultural  facilities.  The  Wilmington  Y 
has  been  endowed  with  $360,000,  also 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Brown. 

A  Good  Citizen 

F~\EATH  came  in  early  December  to 
Max  Senior  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven — a  Cincinnati  citizen  who  in  mid- 
life  retired  from  his  successful  business 
operations  .  to  throw  himself  into  activi- 
ties which  counted  tellingly  for  his  com- 
munity, his  race  and  his  times.  He  was 
the  key  figure  in  uniting  the  Jewish 
charities  of  Cincinnati  during  the  heavy 
period  of  immigration — the  federation 
principle  that  was  to  range  far.  He  pio- 
neered in  promoting  the  Cincinnati  park 
system;  threw  himself  into  the  tubercu- 
losis movement;  headed  the  Shoemaker 
Clinic  for  the  promotion  of  Negro  health 
and  welfare;  and  as  head  of  the  Model 
Homes  Company  carried  out  one  of  the 
first  practical  attempts  in  low  cost  hous- 
ing. This  enterprise  provided  accommo- 
dations largely,  but  not  exclusively,  for 
Negroes.  Mothers  pensions,  old  age  pen- 
sions, unemployment  insurance,  educa- 
tion, overseas  relief  in  Poland  in  the 
post-war  years,  and  the  constructive  as- 
pects of  the  Russian  revolution  registered 
the  span  of  the  interests  that  engaged 
him.  As  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer  put  it, 
he  was  a  lifelong  resident  "whose  whole 
strength  was  at  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity, who  brought  to  philanthropy 
an  alert  intelligence  and  a  generous  spirit. 
His  .  .  .  kindness  was  wedded  to  a  clear 
social  vision."  He  never  relinquished  his 
philanthropic  activities,  though  he  came 
to  regard  them  as  steps  toward  a  more 
"just  distribution  of  the  riches  of  the 
earth  and  the  ever  increasing  products 
of  its  machinery." 

Survey    Associates    was    fortunate    in 
such  a  member  for  twenty-six  years. 
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Readers  Write 


Heart  Warmer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  staff  in  this  county 
appreciates  the  help  that  Survey  Mid- 
//i 'nit lily  gives  us  in  our  in-service  train- 
ing and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  chance  you  give  us  to  keep 
posted  on  current  trends  and  to  learn 
of  the  experience  of  others — especially 
in  the  case  work,  public  assistance  field. 
IRENE  M.  POVELONES 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Enclosed  with  this  heart  warmer  were 
eight  staff  subscriptions. — ED. 

Postscript  to  Christmas 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Along  in  November 
our  annual  Christmas  committee,  repre- 
senting family  and  children's  agencies, 
came  together  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  There  were 
apologies  for  the  late  start  and  many- 
regrets  that  certain  things  could  not  be 
done  in  the  short  time  available.  Next 
year  we  must  get  started  earlier,  per- 
haps in  July,  so  we  could  have  a  really 
worthwhile  plan.  (How  does  one  get  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  July?)  Some  people 
proposed  a  committee  to  vamp  a  year- 
round  program  for  meeting  special  needs 
of  families  on  public  relief  and  children 
in  foster  homes.  Would  this  be  a  Christ- 
mas committee  or  something  else  need- 
ing broader  and  deeper  community  plan- 
ning? Who  needed  Christmas  most? 
Could  the  community  provide  Christmas 
for  all  children  whose  parents  were  un- 
able to  do  so?  If  not  for  all,  did  those 
families  on  public  relief  need  it  more 
than  those  under  the  care  of  private  agen- 
cies? Could  you  give  Christmas  to  some 
families  in  a  large  public  agency,  set  up 
to  serve  with  equal  justice,  and  not  to 
all?  How  can  we  get  churches  and  clubs 
to  clear?  How  be  sure  they  will  give 
intelligently?  These  and  many  other 
questions  flew  back  and  forth  across  the 
table  at  the  highly  conversational  com- 
mittee meetings. 

I  began  to  u-onder!  Where  did  all  this 
concern  for  wise  giving  spring  from?  I 
searched  my  mind  to  remember  one  com- 
plaint from  a  family  who  received  too 
many  or  "unwise"  gifts.  I  recalled  sto- 
ries about  families  who,  before  all  this 
planning,  received  six  or  seven  baskets. 
Perhaps  social  workers  are  really  con- 
cerned that  this  means  that  other  fam- 
ilies get  none,  but  some  of  us  may  just 
hate  to  see  the  most  aggressive  ones  get 
so  much.  If  the  things  are  not  wasted 
and  people  able  and  willing  to  give  want 
to  do  so,  why  not?  Somehow  our  feeling 
on  this  smacks  of  that  period  of  case 
work  which  now  we  term  "paternalistic." 


Why  do  we  need  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  the  family  that 
doesn't  want  to  be  protected?  Maybe  the 
giver  doesn't  want  to  be  protected  either. 
Certainly  he  puts  up  a  good  deal  of 
resistance  to  our  efforts  to  do  so. 

What  of  this  question  of  baskets  and 
cash?  Many  of  us  have  a  sense  of  failure 
because  we  can't  educate  the  public  to 
give  cash  instead  of  baskets.  We  know- 
that  parents  like  to  buy  gifts  themselves 
for  their  children,  yet  I  can't  ever  re- 
member a  Christmas  letter  asking  for 
money  to  buy  gifts.  The  letters  ask  for 
baskets,  clothing,  toys,  food.  Are  many  of 
our  families  lonely  people  to  whom  a 
gift  attractively  wrapped  has  more  mean- 
ing than  $5  in  an  envelope? 

Thinking  of  ourselves  as  givers,  can't 
we  see  how  infinitely  more  fun  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  it  is  to  purchase 
gifts  for  another  than  to  send  a  check? 
Little  children  in  Sunday  School  bring 
jelly,  candy,  toys — it's  so  different  from 
dimes  and  quarters.  How  did  we  feel 
when  as  children  we  received  money  for 
Christmas?  Grateful,  yes,  but  not  that 
glow  that  comes  from  a  personal  gift — 
the  unexpected,  perhaps  one  we  should 
never  have  thought  of — maybe  not  too 
suitable,  but  did  that  matter  much?  Isn't 
Christmas  one  time  when  both  the  giv- 
ers and  those  who  receive  have  a  right  to 
be  a  little  foolish? 

Then  that  old  question  of  giving  out 
names  to  the  giver!  Good  social  workers 
never  do  this.  Can  it  be  that  we  want 
all  the  thrill  of  bestowing  the  gifts  of 
others  on  our  families.  The  givers  re- 
ceive the  "thank  you"  letters,  but  we  get 
the  personal  thanks.  I  wonder  whether 
all  this  is  not  more  our  feeling  than  that 
of  the  families.  Why  not  consult  the  fam- 
ilies? A  few  will  feel  that  their  situation 
must  remain  unknown.  But  others  I'm 
sure  will  welcome  the  friendly  giver. 
And  what  of  this  more  fortunate  mem- 
ber of  society  whom  we  wish  to  impress 
with  the  needs  of  his  community?  How- 
can  he  see  them  better  than  through  per- 
sonal contact  with  people  in  need?  His 
desire  to  change  the  situation  of  those 
whom  he  meets  at  Christmas  may  carry 
over  to  concern  for  others  he  has  not 
yet  met. 

Well,  what  is  our  job  as  social  work- 
ers at  Christmas?  Perhaps  first  it  is  to 
bring  together  those  who  want  to  give 
and  those  who  need  neighborly  gifts.  I'm 
sure  our  case  work  skill  will  be  equal 
to  finding  a  giftee  for  each  gift,  even  to 
finding  the  little  boy  who  can  leave  his 
own  home  or  his  foster  home  to  spend 
Christmas  with  Mrs.  Goldbrick's  John- 
nie who  needs  company  and  wants  to 


help  a  poor  boy-.  We  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  finding  the  right  gift  for  each 
child  whose  parents  are  on  public  relief, 
but  let's  start  and  pool  our  resources  to 
cover  all  we  can.  Let's  ask  our  families 
whether  the  giver  may  come  to  their 
homes.  Let's  let  them  want  baskets  with- 
out feeling  guilty  over  our  distress  be- 
cause they  didn't  say  cash.  And  let's  not 
worry  too  much  when  a  church  or  a  club 
wants  to  give  without  clearing  its  list 
with  our  Christmas  committee.  Efficiency 
and  wisdom  are  not  all  there  is  to  giving. 
Of  course  we'll  need  a  Christmas 
clearing  house  to  spread  giving  and  to 
advise  those  who  want  to  give  thought- 
fully. Let's  make  this  a  center  for  in- 
formation on  special  needs  and  places 
where  gifts  will  mean  most;  let's  re- 
mind those  in  our  community  who  may 
forget  the  needs  of  others;  let's  inter- 
pret these  needs,  but  also  let's  under- 
stand and  respect  the  giver's  right  to 
choose  his  own  way  of  giving  and  our 
families'  right  to  accept  or  reject  the 
gifts  offered.  CASE  WORKER 

"Your  Valuable   Journal" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  National  Library 
of  Peiping  has  been  subscribing  your 
valuable  journal  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  complete  file  of  the  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly  is  made  available  to  an  increasing 
number  of  interested  readers.  Even  dur- 
ing the  two  tragic  years  of  war,  special 
efforts  were  made  to  subscribe  your 
journal  without  interruption.  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  congestion  of  mails,  all  the 
issues  which  we  subscribed  have  been  reg- 
ularly received. 

However,  beginning  from  next  year, 
the  National  Library  will  not  be  able  to 
subscribe  any  of  the  foreign  scientific 
journals  owing  to  the  strict  control  over 
foreign  exchange  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. As  it  is  most  desirable  that  we 
should  continue  to  receive  the  forthcom- 
ing issues  of  your  valuable  journal  for 
the  use  of  Chinese  scholars,  we  wonder 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
enter  a  complimentary  subscription  for 
us  for  one  year  beginning  from  January 
1940.  We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  China  will  be  freed  from  the  in- 
vaders and  permanent  peace  restored  to 
our  country. 

If  the  above  suggestion  cannot  meet 
your  approval,  may  we  hope  that  special 
consideration  be  given  to  our  present  un- 
fortunate position  by  letting  us  subscribe 
your  journal  at  a  special  reduced  price. 

Secretary 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  PEIPING 

Kunming    (Yunnanfu) 

Yunnan,   China 

The  Survey  has  no  free  list,  but  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
Mid  continues  to  be  available  "for  the 
use  of  Chinese  scholars." — ED. 
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Not  Less  But  More 

PAROLE  WITH  HONOR,  by  Wilbur  La  Roe 
Jr.  Princeton  University  Press.  295  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

npIMELY,    authoritative    and    up-to- 
1  date,  "Parole  With  Honor"  is  by  far 
the  best  book  I  have  seen  on  this  con- 
troversial subject. 

The  author,  chairman  of  the  parole 
hoard  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  parole 
and  at  the  same  time  is  convinced  that 
those  principles  never  have  been  prop- 
erly applied  or  supported  in  most  states. 
He  points  to  the  fact  that  only  nine 
states  and  the  federal  government  have 
full  time  parole  boards  and  that  less  than 
a  dozen  states,  all  told,  have  parole  sys- 
tems worthy  of  the  name. 

Mr.  La  Roe  offers  abundant  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  parole  has  succeeded 
admirably  wherever  it  has  been  genuinely 
supported.  Last  year,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  out  of  767  convictions  for 
serious  crime,  only  four  were  of  parolees. 
With  an  average  of  nearly  8000  ex- 
prisoners  under  supervision  in  1938,  New 
York  State  had  but  120  new  felonies 
committed  by  parolees.  During  a  recent 
two-year  period,  1830  persons  were  re- 
leased on  parole  in  Wisconsin.  Of  these 
less  than  4  percent  were  returned  for 
having  committed  new  crimes.  What  is 
fundamentally  needed,  says  Mr.  La  Roe, 
is  not  less  but  more  and  better  parole. 
He  argues  plausibly  that  if  parole  can 
succeed  in  states  which  intelligently  ad- 
minister it,  there  is  no  real  reason  why 
it  cannot  succeed  elsewhere. 

But  even  the  finest  parole  system  in 
the  world,  Mr.  La  Roe  admits  gloomily, 
will  not  rid  us  of  crime  nor  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  criminals.  "As  long  as 
we  have  poverty,"  he  concludes,  "we 
shall  have  crime.  As  long  as  we  have 
broken  homes  we  shall  have  warped 
lives.  .  .  .  Parole  is  helpless  to  remove 
these  great  sources  of  crime.  The  best  it 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  take  hold  of  the  in- 
dividual and  try  to  engineer  his  circum- 
stances in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  him 
from  the  influences  which  have  warped 
his  life." 
Baltimore,  Md.  SAMUEL  G.  KLING 

For  the  Dignity  of  Man 


FOR    SOCIAL  RECON- 
,    by    Charles    P.    BruehJ,    Ph.D. 
Uevm-Adair  Co.  356  pp.   Price  $3  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PHIS  treatise  on  economics  comes  out 
of  an  informed  and  inspired  mind. 
As  a  Christian  the  professor  of  sociology 
at  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa., 
feels  shamed  by  the  dominance  of  things 
and  money  over  men;  and  sets  himself 
to  study  what  can  be  done  to  moralize 
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the  social  order.  His  plan  calls  for  a 
functional  or  corporative  society.  Democ- 
racy is  to  be  made  more  efficient  by 
working  through  occupational  groups. 
The  plan  differs  from  the  fascist  and  the 
Russian  perversions  in  that  the  associa- 
tions are  to  be  voluntary  and  animated 
by  a  religious  feeling  for  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  title  of  the  book  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  makes  explicit 
certain  implications  in  the  encyclicals  of 
the  late  Pope  Pius  XI. 

Professor   Bruehl   quotes    freely   from 
these   pronouncements   as   well   as   from 
Catholic  authors  whose  names  are  little 
known   in   America   outside   of   Catholic 
circles.  He  cites  many  Protestant  writers 
all  in  the  interest  of  replacing  our  pres- 
ent waste,   conflict   and   needless   misery 
by  methods  which  do  more  justice  to  the 
souls    of   workers    and    employers    alike. 
Students    of    guild    socialism    will    find 
little  in  the  book  which  is  new;  but  even 
these  will  profit  from  the  understanding 
spirit  and  the  happy  wording  with  which 
Professor    Bruehl    pleads    his    case.    His 
use  of  the  phrase  "social  justice"  calls  to 
mind    how    other   persons    now    imagine 
that   their   religion   obliges   them   to   de- 
nounce as  satanic  the  social  reforms  they 
do  not  understand,  even  to   forget  how 
only  a  few  years  ago  their  church  ele- 
vated to  sainthood  the  Sir  Thomas  More 
whose    "Utopia"    abolished    poverty    and 
made    gold    and    jewels    badges    of    dis- 
grace. HENRY  NEUMANN 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

Aspects   of  Sociology 

SOCIAL  CONTROL,  by  L.   L.    Bernard.     Mac- 
millan.  711  pp.  Price  $4. 

SOCIAL    CHANGE,    by    Newell    Le   Roy    Sims. 
Crowell.  477  pp.   Price  $3.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PHE  speed  with  which  new  textbooks 
in  sociology  have  followed  each  other 
in  recent  years  is  a  sign  of  healthy 
growth,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  two 
volumes  under  review,  they  represent  a 
reorganization  of  teaching  materials  in 
line  with  new  knowledge  and  current 
trends  of  interest  by  experienced  scholars 
and  teachers.  As  it  happens,  social  con- 
trol and  social  change  are  the  two  cen- 
tral concepts  around  which  general 
courses  in  sociology  are  now  usually  de- 
veloped. Both  stress  the  importance  of 
social  process.  Older  systems  too  often 
were  devoted  in  the  main  to  a  static  de- 
scription and  classification  of  social 
phenomena. 

Professor  Bernard,  in  an  exceptionally 
valuable  guide  to  different  types  of  social 
control,  makes  his  main  division  that 
between  exploitive  and  constructive  so- 
cial controls.  It  is  true,  there  can  be  no 
indisputable  characterization  in  every 


case,  because  the  one  kind  easily  merges 
into  the  other.  But  in  these  days  of  much 
irresponsible  talk  about  dictatorship,  so- 
cial planning,  coercion  of  individuals,  in- 
ternational use  of  police  power,  and  the 
like,  it  is  particularly  helpful  to  have  the 
distinction  clearly  drawn,  and  this  with 
constant  reference  to  concrete  examples. 
In  view  of  the  average  American  stu- 
dent's aversion  to  abstractions,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  author's  experiment  of 
combining  discussion,  cases,  and  sources 
in  one  volume  is  a  promising  one.  His 
case  illustrations  are,  in  fact,  of  striking 
interest. 

Professor  Sim's  outline  follows  a  more 
established  pattern.  It  offers  a  short  cut 
through  the  large  literature  on  social 
evolution  and  therefore  may  be  found 
useful,  especially  as  the  main  text  for 
short  introductory  courses  that  dare  not 
make  very  large  demands  on  students' 
reading.  The  bibliographical  references 
seem  to  be  well  chosen.  The  principal 
merit  of  the  volume  probably  is  the 
unpedantic  yet  sufficiently  explanatory, 
largely  historical,  treatment  of  specific 
controversies  and  of  the  growth  of  social 
theory  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately  the 
book  is  marred  by  too  many  misspellings. 
BRUNO  LASKER 
Institute  of  Public  Relations 
San  Francisco 

A  Basic  Problem 

HOUSING  THE  MASSES,  by  Carol  Aronovici. 
Wiley.  291  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  'HE  all-purpose  book  on  housing  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Housing  is  a  "port- 
manteau" subject  which  carries  within  it 
so  many  items  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  cover  them  all  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  enthusiasts  and  the  per- 
fectionists. Mr.  Aronovici  frankly  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  there  is  an  audience 
for  housing  propaganda  other  than  the 
technician,  whether  architect,  sociologist, 
economist,  or  professional  "houser."  His 
interest,  it  seems,  is  in  a  general  public 
of  high  intellectual  standards  and  broad 
social  interests.  It  is  hoped  that  his  book, 
excellent  for  the  purpose,  will  find  this 
special  public.  Most  books  on  the  sub- 
ject are  too  specialized  to  sustain  the 
lay  interest  or  to  arouse  enthusiasm. 

The  author  very  commendably  has  di- 
vided his  material  into  simple  topical 
subjects:  "Land,"  "People,"  "Money," 
and  so  on.  The  discussion  of  each  one  is 
usually  well  simplified.  For  example,  the 
reader  need  not  have  had  a  course  in 
law  to  understand  the  chapter,  "The 
Law  and  Housing."  The  book's  weak- 
ness seems  to  lie  in  some  of  its  question- 
able, sweeping  statements,  due  perhaps 
to  striking  for  high  spots.  The  lay  reader 
will  find  the  discussion  on  "housing  lit- 
erature" at  the  end  of  the  book  an  ex- 
cellent key  for  further  investigation  into 
subjects  which  interest  him  most. 
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Mr.  Aronovici,  always  courageous  and 
outspoken  in  his  statements,  is  to  be 
commended  again  for  his  long  range 
point  of  view  and  for  his  very  sincere 
humanitarian  interests.  His  chapters  on 
"Land,"  "Home  Ownership,"  and 
"Architecture"  are  strong  writing  and 
good  reading.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  of  the  illustrations  have  incorrect 
captions. 

While  there  is  bound  to  be  disagree- 
ment with  some  sections  of  the  book,  this 
reviewer  doubts  that  there  will  be  much 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Aronovici's  basic 
concepts,  which  he  states  clearly  and 
forcibly.  Some  regret  may  be  voiced  that 
a  little  more  emphasis  was  not  placed  on 
the  fact  that  large  scale  housing  in  Amer- 
ica is  a  new  and  untried  venture,  the  full 
implications  of  which  cannot  be  known 
until  some  years  have  elapsed.  However, 
one  of  the  book's  most  important  con- 
tributions which  cannot  be  overlooked  is 
its  constant  emphasis  on  the  housing 
problem  as  a  factor  in  America's  basic 
economic  difficulties  which  will  only  be 
solved  when  America's  standards  of  in- 
come and  employment  are  raised. 
New  York  CARL  FEISS 

Other   Experience 

OLD  AGE  SECURITY:  SOCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
TRENDS,  by  Margaret  Grant.  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  261  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HP  HIS  book  reports  the  results  of  a 
*•  careful  and  scientific  study  of  the 
old  age  insurance  systems  of  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Swe- 
den, and  of  the  non-contributory  assis- 
tance or  pension  plans  of  Denmark,  Great 
Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
It  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  major  features 
of  these  plans;  and,  on  the  other,  of  an 
adequate  statement  of  the  relation  of  the 
costs  to  the  national  economies,  and  the 
effect  on  the  systems  of  such  basic  social 
trends  as  changes  in  the  age  distribution 
of  the  population. 

The  measures  here  discussed  have  had 
to  be  adopted,  first,  because  of  the  in- 
ability or  the  failure  "on  the  part  of 
most  workers  to  save  enough  to  protect 
themselves  against  poverty  in  old  age  or 
invalidity,  or  to  provide  for  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner,"  as  a  result  of  the  indus- 
trialization trends  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries;  second,  because  of 
the  persistent  growth  over  many  decades 
in  the  number  and  proportion  of  aged 
persons  within  the  population. 

The  United  States  has  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  insecurity  of  old  age. 
The  1935  Social  Security  Act  established 
a  federal-state  non-contributory  assis- 
tance plan,  and  a  contributory  federal  old 
age  benefits  system.  The  adoption  of  these 
systems  did  not,  however,  solve  the 
American  problem  of  providing  for  the 


aged.  On  the  contrary,  somewhat  suc- 
cessful attempts  are  still  being  made  to 
liberalize  the  provisions  of  the  two 
schemes.  Such  attempts,  if  not  kept  with- 
in reason,  are  likely  to  have  profound 
effects  on  the  American  economic  system. 
Miss  Grant's  book,  reporting  as  it  does 
the  long  time  experience  of  older  coun- 
tries, needs  to  be  carefully  studied  by 
both  the  administrators  and  the  students 
of  the  American  system. 

CHARLES  G.  CHAKERIAN 
Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn. 

Back  of  Today's  Americans 

AMERICANS,  by  Emil  L.  Jordan.  Norton.  459 
pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

T~'HE  flow  of  immigrants,  in  wave 
after  wave,  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World  is  described  in  this  "New  History 
of  the  Peoples  Who  Settled  the  Amer- 
icas." In  it  is  restated  the  theory  of  "cul- 
tural pluralism"  in  terms  of  an  unfolding 
drama  of  the  greatest  migration  in  his- 
tory, woven  around  stories  of  the  settle- 
ments of  various  groups  and  their  con- 
tributions to  their  adopted  countries.  One 
regrets  that  the  author  has  tried  to  cover 
so  much  ground,  not  only  the  United 
States  and  Canada  but  also  the  Latin 
countries  below  us.  As  a  result  the  pic- 
ture he  has  presented  is  frequently 
sketchy,  jerky  and  incomplete.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  chapter  on  the  Scandinav- 
ians he  tells  of  their  various  contributions 
to  America,  but  is  so  obviously  pressed 
for  space  that  he  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  one  of  their  greatest  gifts  to  us — 
Ole  Edvart  Rolvaag,  whose  "Giants  in 
the  Earth,"  "Peder  Victorious"  and 
"Their  Fathers'  God"  are  immortal 
sagas  of  American  history,  written  by  a 
Norwegian-American  in  Norwegian,  and 
yet  profoundly  and  eternally  American. 

Except  for  its  attempt  to  cover  too 
much  ground,  this  is  a  very  readable 
work,  glowing  with  color  and  warmth, 
which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  rapid- 
ly growing  library  glorifying  our  fore- 
fathers who  did  not  come  over  on  the 
Mayflower. 
Hofstra  College  JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

You  Get  What  You  Pay  For 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FROM  THE  BUYER'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW,  by  E.  C.  Harwood  and 
Bion  H.  Francis.  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc.  262 
pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

TPHIS  sound  and  conservative  manual, 
written  in  simple  and  non-technical 
language,  should  be  a  help  to  anyone  that 
takes  his  life  insurance  seriously  enough 
to  read  more  than  company  advertise- 
ments. It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  life 
insurance,  annuities,  and  accident  and 
health  insurance.  Only  a  brief  but  per- 
haps sufficient  treatment  is  given  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  insurance. 
Occasional  references  to  social  factors 
indicate  that  the  authors  are  neither  pro- 


tagonists for  nor  baiters  of  the  insurance 
companies.  Bearing  an  August  1939  pub- 
lication date,  costs  and  company  compari- 
sons are  up  to  date.  This  is  important  in 
view  of  changing  costs  of  recent  years. 
Contrary  to  much  recent  misleading  anti- 
company  propaganda,  the  authors  take 
pains  to  explain  why  the  insured  or  his 
beneficiary  is  not  entitled  to  both  the  ac- 
cumulated cash  value  and  the  face  value 
of  the  policy. 

The  book,  addressed  primarily  to  sub- 
stantial purchasers  of  insurance,  makes 
only  brief  references  to  group,  industrial, 
and  savings  bank  policies.  There  are 
chapters  on  how  much  insurance  to  buy, 
what  companies  to  choose  and  so  on,  all 
of  which  are  practical  although,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  matter  of  "how  much," 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  most  complex 
problem  of  the  business,  is  rather  in- 
volved and  difficult  to  generalize.  The 
section  on  annuities  is  the  best  of  the 
three  and  should  prove  a  real  help  to 
many  people  in  these  days  when  the  sub- 
ject of  retirement  allowances  has  become 
so  popular  and  pressing. 

Much  help  will  be  found  in  the  para- 
graphs explaining  the  various  gadgets 
attached  to  policies  by  companies  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  secure  business.  As  in 
any  problem  in  life  insurance,  it  all  re- 
solves itself  into  the  inescapable  fact  that 
you  can  get  no  more  than  what  you  pay 
for.  To  get  as  much  is  no  mean  feat  in 
these  days  of  multifarious  combinations 
of  policies.  This  book  should  serve  as 
first  aid  in  that  direction. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  MAURICE  TAYLOR 

More  Than  History 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A  NATION'S  HEALTH, 
by  Sir  George  Newman.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Mac- 
millan.  479  pp.  Price  $6  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

HPHIS  is  the  story  of  "how  statecraft 
and  medical  knowledge"  took  counsel 
together  to  build  up  the  public  health 
services  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  quarter  century  during  which 
Sir  George  Newman  was  a  civil  servant 
in  Whitehall,  but  traces  the  foundation 
and  development  of  English  public  health 
machinery  from  the  earliest  times  to 
recent  years.  But  the  book  goes  far  be- 
yond the  usual  limits  of  public  health 
and  medicine;  it  is  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  how  new  social  ideas  and  ad- 
vances in  science  brought  about  changes 
in  central  and  local  administration 
which  have  transformed  the  life  of  the 
people.  "The  Awakening  in  the  Local 
Authorities"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  chapters,  for  Newman 
becomes  eloquent  when  he  describes  the 
historical  development  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. He  quotes  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission  (1871): 
"The  principle  of  local  self-government 
has  been  generally  recognized  as  the 
essence  of  our  national  vigor.  Local  ad- 
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ministration,  under  central  superinten- 
dency,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
our  government.  ..." 

Newman  was  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  well  as  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health;  he  was  also  a 
leading  member  of  the  Medical  Council. 
This  book  is  based  on  his  experience  in 
all  three.  "The  Governance  of  English 
Medicine"  and  "The  New  Spirit  in  Eng- 
lish Medical  Education"  are  given  as 
much  attention  as  is  "The  Creation  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health." 

In  Newman's  opinion,  the  "three 
greatest  health  reforms  hitherto  ac- 
credited to  the  present  century"  were  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  the  National 
Insurance  Act  of  1911,  and  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1929.  He  pays  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  Sir  Robert  Laurie 
Morant,  the  civil  servant  who  spent  his 
official  life  in  preparing  for,  drafting  and 
applying  the  first  two  of  these  acts  which 
led  inevitably  to  the  adoption  of  the 
third. 

This    volume    is    much    more    than    a  \ 
selection    from    Sir    George    Newman's 
annual   reports  as  chief  medical  officer; 
it  is,  as  the  title  implies,  the  history  of 
the  building  up  of  a  nation's  health. 

FRANK  G.  BOUDREAU,  M.D. 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund 
New  York  City 

The   Whole   Process 

AMERICANS  IN  THE  MAKING:  THE  NAT- 
URAL HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  IM- 
MIGRANTS, by  William  Carlson  Smith.  Ap- 
pleton-Century.  454  pp.  Price  $3.75,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HpWENTY  years  ago  all  of  us  were 
very  much  concerned  about  immigra- 
tion and  Americanization,  although  a 
great  many  people  were  rather  uncertain 
about  the  meaning  of  the  latter  term. 
Then  came  a  more  sober  era  of  careful 
research  and  orderly  programs  of  social 
action,  after  which  interest  in  newcomers 
from  abroad  almost  died  out.  Now  there 
is  a  revival  of  interest  because  of  the 
so-called  refugees.  This  book,  however, 
is  not  the  hasty  product  of  an  impulse 
released  by  Nazism.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  continuous  inquiry  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  it  bears  the  marks  of  mature 
scholarship.  There  is  a  measure  of  per- 
sonal identification  because  the  author's 
own  parents  were  immigrants,  but  the 
hook  displays  a  high  degree  of  objectivity. 
The  central  theme  is  the  process  of 
assimilation.  This  should  always  be  of 
interest  to  students  of  society  and  to 
social  workers  both  lay  and  professional. 
It  is  presumably  going  on  in  connection 
nth  rural-urban  and  intersectional  im- 
migration within  the  United  States,  but 
appears  most  clearly  when  people 
love  to  a  land  with  unfamiliar  language, 
overnment,  customs  and  traditions. 
Dr.  Smith  goes  behind  the  assimilative 
process  to  inquire  why  immigrants  have 
ome  to  America,  what  were  their  first 


reactions  to  this  country,  and  how  were 
their  old  habits  and  relationships  dis- 
turbed. He  then  discusses  their  adjust- 
ments and  their  gradual  absorption  into 
American  life.  He  deals  with  factors  that 
expedite  and  those  that  retard  assimila- 
tion; points  out  the  immigrant's  contribu- 
tions to  our  culture  and  examines  the 
cultural  conflicts  that  are  especially  sig- 
nificant for  the  second  generation. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  in 
Park  and  Miller's  "Old  World  Traits 
Transplanted."  It  is  not  at  all  statistical, 
but  identifies  types  of  events  and  typical 
sequences  of  events  in  the  process  of 
assimilation,  illustrating  them  with  inter- 
esting bits  from  personal  documents.  This 
is  a  book  worth  reading  by  socially 
minded  citizens  generally  as  well  as  by 
social  workers  and  college  students. 

STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Forward  in  the  Faith 

FIVE  DECADES  AND  A  FORWARD  VIEW, 
by  John  R.  Mott.  Harper.  139  pp.  Price  $1.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TOWARDS  CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRACY,  A 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
FORTY-SEVENTH  CONFERENCE  OF  YMCA  SEC- 
RETARIES, edited  by  S.  M.  Keeny.  Association 
Press.  212  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TN  seven  dynamic  lectures  given  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Vir- 
ginia, Dr.  Mott  reviews  a  half  century 
of  Christian  activities  and  confidently 
faces  the  future.  As  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  which 
got  under  way  just  as  he  was  finishing 
his  studies  at  Cornell  University,  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  or  chairman  or  presi- 
dent of  subsequent  national  and  world- 
wide organizations,  committees  and  con- 
ferences, Dr.  Mott  had  every  opportunity 
to  learn  the  inside  facts  of  the  currents 
of  missionary  endeavor  which  he  portrays 
so  graphically.  That  his  ardor  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of 
these  programs  is  evident,  as  in  his  lec- 
ture on  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment. His  critical  analysis  of  this  attempt 
to  raise  a  billion  dollars  for  missions  in 
three  years  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  principles  and  practices  which  in  the 
light  of  experience  he  believes  to  be 
most  successful  in  raising  large  sums  of 
money.  This  might  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  boards  whose  work  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

Dr.  Mott's  story  of  the  Madras  meet- 
ing of  last  December  is  told  with  con- 
tagious enthusiasm.  He  emphasizes  that 
conference's  potentialities  as  the  dele- 
gates now  in  their  scattered  home  com- 
munities put  into  effect,  not  conference 
resolutions,  but  their  personal  resolves 
made  as  they  "listened"  in  their  morning 
prayer  gatherings.  The  final  lecture  on 
"Leadership  for  the  Coming  Day"  en- 
visions leaders  who  shall  be  trained,  de- 
voted to  their  calling,  with  clear,  un- 
shakable convictions  and  with  zest  for 


furthering  a  better  way  of  life  for  us  all. 
Even  while  these  lectures  were  being 
delivered  by  the  president  of  the  World's 
Alliance  of  the  YMCA,  the  secretaries 
of  that  organization  were  preparing  for 
their  triennial  conference  with  the  key- 
note, "A  Profession  Takes  Its  Bearings." 
"Toward  Christian  Democracy,"  the 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
ference is  significant  for  all  who  are 
probing  into  youth's  bewildering  prob- 
lems, especially  in  relation  to  democracy 
and  religion.  It  contains  provocative  and 
stimulating  material  for  both  group  and 
individual  study.  Men  like  Professor 
Harry  A.  Overstreet  of  the  City  College 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stod- 
dard,  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
Paul  Kellogg,  editor  of  The  Survey  mag- 
azines and  Professor  Gregory  Vlastos,  of 
Queens  College,  Ontario,  discussing  "our 
changing  minds,"  "the  whence  and 
whither  of  democracy,"  "footholds  of 
democracy,"  "realizing  our  faith,"  jolt 
us  out  of  any  lingering  vestiges  of  com- 
placency and  make  us  reexamine  time- 
honored  assumptions.  This  book  is  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  first,  extending 
and  supplementing  it.  MABEL  SKINNER 

A  New  Relationship 

GRANTS-IN-AID  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ADMINISTRATION— A  STUDY 
IN  FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  RELATIONS — by  J. 
Kerwin  Williams.  Columbia  University  Press. 
292  pp.  Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc. 

r\IRECT  federal-local  relationships 
are  post-depression  developments. 
Of  a  number  of  federal  agencies  which 
now  deal  directly  with  the  local  units  of 
government  and  offer  them  financial  as- 
sistance, the  PWA  was  among  the  first 
and  its  contribution  to  this  emerging  re- 
lationship has  been  sizeable.  Through  its 
public  works  program,  one  of  the  first 
instances  of  federal  loans  and  grants  for 
permanent  construction  projects,  it  has 
made  a  deep  imprint  on  labor  and  con- 
struction projects,  and  indeed  frequently 
has  been  influential  in  molding  the  con- 
tent of  state  and  local  law. 

J.  Kerwin  Williams  discusses  and 
evaluates  this  development.  He  remains 
at  arm's  length  from  the  economists'  bat- 
tleground— is  the  pump-priming  philoso- 
phy to  be  justified  or  condemned? — and 
restricts  his  attention  to  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  new  federal-state-local  pat- 
tern that  has  been  woven.  He  examines 
in  detail  the  growth  of  the  PWA  pro- 
gram, its  organization,  methods  of  mak- 
ing grants  and  loans,  and  its  effect  on 
labor,  contractors,  and  state  and  local 
law.  Among  the  defects  which  he  finds 
in  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram are  time  lapses  between  the  ap- 
proval of  grants  and  the  commencement 
of  projects,  "red  tape"  in  administration, 
shifts  in  policies,  and  the  relaxation  of 
state  and  local  debt  limitations.  But  he 
attributes  these  to  excessive  caution  in 
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the  central  office  during  the  first  trial 
and  critical  years,  rather  than  to  faults 
inherent  in  the  grant  method  itself. 

Mr.  Williams  has  observed  this  new 
intergovernmental  relationship  from  close 
range.  In  1936  he  collaborated  with  Paul 
V.  Betters  and  Sherwood  L.  Reeder  in 
the  preparation  of  "Federal-City  Rela- 
tionships." In  his  present  volume  he  sug- 
gests avenues  for  improving  the  function- 
ing of  the  PWA  which  deserve  care- 
ful consideration.  Allocation  techniques 
should  be  improved,  he  says,  PWA  should 
he  given  a  permanent  status  and  should 
be  brought  into  a  coordinated  Federal 
Works  Agency  (a  fait  accompli).  His 
penetrating  analysis  of  its  administra- 
tion and  accomplishments  leads  him  to 
conclude,  however,  that: 

"Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  agency 
operated  well.  The  key  personnel  were 
on  the  whole  of  high  caliber;  the  PWA 
maintained  a  marked  degree  of  freedom 
from  partisan  politics,  both  with  respect 
to  appointments  and  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  allotments.  While  admin- 
istrative costs  were  not  exceptionally 
low,  the  public  works  agency  is  generally 
conceded  to  have  functioned  without 
waste  or  inefficiency." 
Executive  Director  FRANK  BANE 

The  Council  of  State  Governments 

Under  Three  Flags 

ADMINISTERING  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION: A  COMPARISON  AND  A  CRITIQUE, 
by  R.  Clyde  White.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
312  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

'TpHREE  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  with  all  of  the 
states  now  paying  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  this  excellent  study 
compares  the  American  federal-state  sys- 
tem with  the  systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  Nazi  Germany. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  dominant 
political  and  constitutional  theories  of 
the  three  countries  vary  the  implications 
of  the  placement-unemployment  compen- 
sation function  of  government.  The  Nazi 
totalitarian  state  combines  that  function 
with  relief,  works  projects  and  voca- 
tional guidance.  Thus  by  "directed  labor 
placement"  carried  out  along  lines  fami- 
liar in  military  organization,  it  fits  the 
individual  into  his  place  in  the  national 
economic  "partnership."  Britain  in  recent 
years  has  seen  the  growth,  by  democratic 
processes,  of  vocational  guidance  and 
training,  geographical  transfer  of  work- 
ers, rehabilitation  of  distressed  areas,  un- 
employment assistance  and  efforts  at  de- 
casualizing dock  labor.  All  this  has  been 
coordinated  closely  with  the  placement- 
unemployment  compensation  machinery 
in  the  effort  to  protect  the  workers' 
standard  of  living  and  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  nation  through  maximum 
use  of  available  labor  power  and  preser- 
vation of  working  capacity  during  pe- 
riods of  unemployment. 


The  purpose  of  this  really  fine  study  is 
to  compare  the  legal  and  administrative 
details  of  the  three  systems  under  con- 
sideration. Its  discussion  of  the  measures 
taken  in  the  organization  of  the  labor 
market  by  the  two  major  industrial  na- 
tions of  Europe,  one  democratic,  the 
other  totalitarian,  is  more  or  less  a  by- 
product. Yet  it  well  may  point  the  way 
for  us  to  a  method  of  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  underprivileged  one  third  of 
our  nation. 
New  York  RICHARD  P.  KELLOGG 

Melancholy  Truth 

JEWS  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS,  by  Harry  L. 
Kessler.  Bloch  Publishing  Company.  158  pp. 
Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  'Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHIS  small  volume  is  intended  as  a 
*•  supplementary  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
contemporary  Jewish  history  in  the  up- 
per grades,  post-confirmation  and  high- 
school  classes  of  modern  Jewish  schools. 
It  treats  briefly  the  present  situation  of 
the  Jews  in  the  countries  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, Soviet  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  such  specifically  Jewish 
problems  as  Zionism,  anti-Semitism,  and 
the  race  issue. 

The  book  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  state  of  present  civilization.  "The 
role  of  scapegoat,  once  regarded  as  a 
relic  of  a  barbaric  past,  is  being  resur- 
rected on  a  vast  scale  in  this  day  and 
age."  The  Jews  are  accused  simultane- 
ously as  accountable  for  internationalism 
and  chauvinism,  pacifism  and  militarism, 
socialism  and  capitalism,  communism  and 
democracy.  They  are  held  responsible  for 
nearly  all  the  ills  of  a  perplexed  man- 
kind.' 

Mr.  Kessler  presents  no  new  material, 
but  what  he  does  give  is  well  organized, 
factual  and  clear.  Now  and  then  a  note 
of  bitterness  creeps  into  the  pages  of 
his  text,  an  attitude  which  even  the  ob- 
jective reader  will  be  willing  enough  to 
understand  and  condone.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  impressionable  young 
Jewish  student  must  read  so  melancholy 
an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  his  people. 
But  he  will  find  a  true  account  in  Mr. 
Kessler's  excellent  volume.  That,  after 
all,  is  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  textbook 
as  a  tool  of  education. 

Louis  L.  SNYDER 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Experts  Needed 

HOSPITAL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  by  Alden 
B.  _Mills.  Physicians'  Record  Co.  384  pp.  Price 
$'3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHAT  newspaper  publicity  by  itself  is 
no  substitute  for  a  public  relations 
program  for  a  hospital  or  for  any  other 
type  of  social  agency  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  this  book.  Mr.  Mills'  statement 
of  all  that  makes  up  such  a  program 
points  to  the  many  channels  freely  open 
to  any  organization,  provided  its  service 
truly  meets  a  public  need. 


Mr.  Mills  holds,  and  his  arguments  are 
impressive,  that  a  subtle  philosophy  and 
a  correspondingly  skillful  technique  in 
good  public  relations  make  it  worthwhile 
for  any  hospital  or  agency  to  employ  an 
expert  in  this  field.  Any  administrator 
will  find  support  here  for  a  plea  to  his 
board  of  directors  for  a  reasonable 
budget-  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
The  ever-present  problem  of  fund-rais- 
ing, closely  tied  up  with  good  interpreta- 
tion, is  thoroughly  discussed;  in  fact,  as 
one  reads,  the  two  appear  to  be  insep- 
arable. 

Executives  and  trustees  in  the  family 
welfare,  settlement,  child  welfare,  and 
other  fields  will  find  this  book  stimulat- 
ing, helpful  and  readable.  Each  chapter 
is  carefully  summarized  with  the  addition 
of  extensive  bibliographies  for  anyone 
wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Mr.  Mills,  as  editor  of  Modern  Hos- 
pital, is  in  an  unusually  strategic  position 
to  write  on  this  subject,  because  the  re- 
sults of  the  public  relations  efforts  of 
innumerable  hospitals  and  oranizations 
have  gone  over  his  desk  for  years. 
General  Director  HOMER  WICKENDEN 
United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York 

The  Struggle  of  the  Cities 

CITY    MANAGEMENT,   by   Henry  G.    Ho 
Crofts.  759  pp.  Price  $4.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHE  monthly  magazine  of  the  Inter- 
*•  national  City  Managers'  Association, 
Public  Management,  questions  the  value 
of  this  book  to  municipal  adminis 
trators  as  "too  general  and  descriptive 
in  nature  to  offer  help  in  dealing  with 
specific  problems"  and  "a  decidedly  in- 
complete and  unreliable  guide  to  the  im- 
provement of  administrative  practices." 
The  review  concedes,  however,  that  the 
book  "may  have  some  value  for  citizens 
and  general  students." 

To  the  present  reviewer  it  seems  that 
that  last  grudging  concession  might  well 
have  been  replaced  by  positive  praise.  I 
am  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke's 
foreword:  "Those  who  read  this  book 
can  be  sure  that  it  is  no  fanciful  or  theo- 
retical picture  of  the  city  and  its  man- 
agement. It  smacks  all  through  of  the 
struggle  to  make  our  cities  feed  our  lives 
— and  our  souls.  As  this  struggle  pros- 
pers, so  prospers  the  Republic  and  our 
democracy." 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  even  within 
the  scope  of  a  volume  of  nearly  800 
pages,  to  treat  fully  the  twenty-eight 
subdivisions  of  municipal  government 
and  administration  to  which  Professor 
Hodges  devotes  separate  chapters  in  his 
book.  These  are:  The  Changing  City, 
Administrative  Principles,  The  Civil 
Service,  Personnel  Management,  Rev- 
enues and  Taxation,  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting, Expenditures  and  Debts,  State 
Financial  Supervision,  Centralized  Pur- 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Experienced  psychiatric  case  worker,  with  prob- 
lem boys,  preferably  social  work  school 
graduate.  Male.  Jewish  Child  Guidance 
Bureau,  118  Clinton  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Teacher  of  social  case  work  and  possibly  social 
research  and  public  welfare  ;  graduate  college 
and  school  of  social  work  with  adequate  ex- 
perience ;  applicants  should  send  detailed  in- 
formation these  points  ;  work  begins  Febru- 
ary 1.  7630  Survey. 

Case  worker  for  child  guidance  agency  in 
Chicago.  Experience  in  private  family  agency. 
State  age,  training  and  experience  and  give 
references.  Preferably  a  Jewish  woman.  7627 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Field  Secretary,  American  Humane 
Association.  Man  with  good  educational  and 
experience  background,  preferably  in  child 
protection,  to  interpret  and  translate  into 
practice  newly  adopted  standards  of  child 
protection.  Write  qualifications  and  salary 
expected  to  Theodore  A.  Lothrop,  43  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

Woman,  unusual  ability,  teach  sewing,  mil- 
linery in  institution.  Charge  of  linen  room. 
Teachers  license,  many  years  experience  high 
grade  industry.  Also  trained  musician  assist 
recreation  work.  Highest  references.  7628 
Survey. 

Public  Health  Nurse,  college  and  university  de- 
grees ;  experienced  in  district  nursing,  medical 
social  service,  administration,  promotion,  re- 
search, teaching.  Moderate  salary.  7629 
Survey. 

Institutional  executive,  woman  of  enthusiasm, 
unusual  ability,  experience,  wishes  adminis- 
trative position  in  an  institution  where  mod- 
ern methods  are  desired.  7615  Survey. 

Alert  woman  of  broad  training  and  experience 
in  case  work,  vocational  counseling,  race  prob- 
lems, wishes  challenging  opportunity.  Will  go 
anywhere.  7616  Survey. 


Is  your  organization  listed  in  the  Survey's 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies?  If  not — 
why  not?  Rates  are  thirty  cents  per  line. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 

SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceriei 

Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streeti 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  biblographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED    POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our    confidential    system    (hiding   your    identity) 
works   for  you  ;  serves   to   increase  your  salary  : 
promotes    you    for    high-salaried    executive    posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost :  if  you  have  earned  $2,500 
or    more,    can    prove    it,    write   for   valuable    in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Service, 
Washington,    D.C. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c    per    line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum     Charge     .     $1.00    per    insertion 

Discounts     .     .      10%  on  three  insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.   19th  Street        New  York 


BINDER  $1.§2 

This  deep  (rain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped. 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmontkly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  tin 
United  States. 


Send   orders  trilk   payment   tt 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East   19  Street  New  York  City 


chasing,  Planning,  Zoning,  Slums  and 
Housing,  The  Law  Department,  Public- 
Health,  Recreation  and  Parks,  Public 
Welfare,  Police  Administration,  Traffic, 
Fire,  Public  Works,  Streets,  Public  Util- 
ities, Wastes,  Water,  Courts,  Education, 
Nominations  and  Elections,  and  New 
Horizons. 

On  most  of  these  special  phases  of  the 
city  problem,  books  and  periodicals  are 
available  for  the  specialist.  But  as  the 
author  points  out  in  his  preface:  "Any 
bureau  chief  or  departmental  director  is 
better  equipped  for  his  own  job  if,  in 
addition  to  keeping  abreast  with  the  best 
practices  in  his  special  field,  he  also  ap- 
preciates the  relationship  of  his  work  to 
the  other  activities  of  government." 

It  is  to  college  students  and  leaders  in 
local  citizen  organizations,  however,  that 
this  treatise  on  "City  Management"  is 
primarily  addressed.  By  concrete  ex- 
planations of  methods  and  their  results, 
and  by  fearless  criticisms,  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  arouse  his  readers  to  "do 
something  about  it"  as  participants  in 
community  life.  And  the  "What  Do  You 
Think?"  section  which  follows  each 


chapter  ought  to  furnish  interesting  and 
constructive  themes  for  many  a  college 
seminar  and  meeting  of  citizen  groups. 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 
Editor,  The  American  City 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

YOUR  CHILD'S  FOOD,  by  Miriam  E.  Lowen- 
berg.  Whittlesey  House.  299  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

BASED  on  experimentation  in  the  nursery 
school  of  Iowa  State  College,  this  re- 
write of  an  earlier  book  combines  re- 
search findings  in  nutrition  with  experi- 
ences illuminating  for  both  parents  and 
teachers.  There  are  breakfast  and  sup- 
per menus,  dinner  menus  for  a  year,  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  feeding  practices, 
food  habits,  allergy,  "party  foods,"  rec- 
ipes. The  photographs  of  the  healthy,  at- 
tractive children  are  effective  propaganda 
for  nursery  schools. 

MANIFESTO  ON  RURAL  LIFE.  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.  Bruce  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Milwaukee.  221  pp.  Price  $1  paper; 
$1.50  cloth;  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


A  STATEMENT  of  principles   and  policies 

derived   from  Catholic  social  philosophy 

as   expressed   in   the   encyclicals   of   Leo 

In  answering  advertisements  filcasc  mention   SURVF.Y  MTDMONTHLY 
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XIII  and  Pius  XI,  submitted  as  a  basis 
for  a  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem 
in  the  United  States.  Part  I  deals  with 
sixteen  phases  of  rural  life,  including  the 
rural  Catholic  family,  farm  ownership, 
land  tenancy,  rural  education,  health, 
credit,  and  taxation.  Part  II  consists  of 
notes  taken  from  outstanding  writers 
and  speakers  on  the  foregoing  problems 
— "a  vast  body  of  thought  available  on 
this  subject." 

DISADVANTAGED  PEOPLE  IN*  RURAL' 
LIFE-  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 
AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  CONFERENCE,  NO- 
VEMBER 1938.  From  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  111.  176  pp. 

FARMERS  on  marginal  land,  farm  labor- 
ers, tenants,  sharecroppers,  their  prob- 
lems; suggested  improvements.  Prof. 
Dwight  Sanderson's  presidential  address 
urges  more  state  and  county  associations 
to  better  the  conditions  now  disadvantag- 
ing  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the 
rural  people.  Illuminating  papers  by  rep- 
resentative government  officials  and  col- 
lege men;  summaries  of  the  National 
Rural  Home  Conference  and  of  small 
group  discussions  at  the  youth  section, 
ACLA  conference. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


About  Children 

CHILD  LABOR  FACTS,  by  Gertrude  Folks 
Zimand.  From  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
38  pp.  Price  25  cents,  less  in  quantity. 

How  many  children  arc  working  today, 
when-  they  are.  what  they  are  doing;  how 
the  situation  has  changed  since  the  1930 
census.  The  present  status  of  the  child 
labor  amendment;  pertinent  federal  and 
state  legislation. 

MODERN'  SCIKXCK  AN!)  THE  EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILD:  Proceedings  of  Fifth 
Institute  on  the  Exceptional  Child  of  the 
Child  Research  Clinics  t-.f  the  Woods 
Schools,  Langhorne,  Pa.  51  pp. 

Outstanding  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
pediatricians,  educators,  others  con- 
cerned with  the  general  field  of  child 
welfare,  discussing  psychoses  in  early 
adolescence,  problems  of  aggression  and 
hostility,  social  maturation,  growth  in 
height. 

THE  SOCIAL-SEX  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHILDREN,  by  Elise  Halt  Campbell.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Journal  Press.  Provincetown. 
Mass.  89  pp. 

An  attempt  to  analyze  the  development 
of  the  social  relationship  between  boys 
and  girls  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  to  arrive  at  a  picture  of  the 
social  pattern  through  which  each  indi- 
vidual develops  into  a  heterosexual  being 
Based  on  observations  of  normal  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  in  a  free  recreational 
situation. 

Professional    Techniques 

THE  STUDY  GROUP:  How  TO  CONDUCT- 
IT  SUCCESSFULLY.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  and  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Juniors,  1819  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price  10  cents. 

Such  practical  matters  as  how  to  arouse 
interest,  requisites  for  a  leader,  the  tech- 
nique of  organizing,  planning  the  year's 
work.  Prepared  with  the  help  of  suc- 
cessful group  leaders. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
ON  ORIENTATION  AND  RE-ORIENTA- 
TION.  Published  by  the  New  York  City 
Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  Mental  Hy- 
Riene  Section  of  the  Welfare  Council,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York.  20  pp.  Price 
40  cents. 

Reports  presented  at  a  conference  for  all 
social  workers  in  psychiatric  clinics  and 
hospitals  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  covering  such  topics  as  civil  service 
and  psychiatric  social  work,  resources  for 
clinical  treatment  of  mental  hygiene  pa- 
tients, use  of  the  social  service  exchange 
by  mental  hygiene  agencies. 


Social   Studies 

ALIMONY,  VOL.  VI,  No.  2,  or  LAW  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS.  Published  by  the 
School  of  Law.  Duke  Universitv,  Durham, 
N.  C.  320  pp.  Price  73  cents  from  the 
university. 

The  social  implications  of  alimony  laws 
discussed  by  authoritative  jurists  and  a 
social  worker. 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  PINK  MOUNTAIN 
YOUTH  GUIDANCE  INSTITUTE,  from 
Pine  Mountain  S-ttlement  School.  Pine 
Mountain,  Harlan  County,  Ky.  33  pp. 

Sponsored  by  Harlan  County  Planning 
Council,  Kiwanis  Club.  County  Board  of 
Education  and  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School,  the  institute  considered  prob- 


lems of  local  rural  youth  from  agriculture 
to  vocational  adjustment-  The  report  in- 
cludes a  page  of  resources  for  recreational 
material  of  general  interest  to  rural  field 
workers. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  FAMILY,  Na- 
tional Council,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  110  pp. 
Price  50  cents. 

Papers  presented  at  the  annual  Confer- 
ence on  Episcopal  Social  Work  covering 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  the 
family  today,  youth  problems,  preparation 
for  the  next  family,  growth  in  family  life. 
Disintegrating  tensions — international,  in- 
terracial, political — and  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  religion  in  a  democracy. 


Concerning  Employment 

MACHINES  AND  TOMORROW'S  WORLD, 
by  William  F.  Ogburn,  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York. 
32  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

Technology  as  it  has  affected  our  history 
in  the  past,  as  it  may  affect  our  national 
life  in  the  future.  Do  machines  make  jobs 
or  destroy  them?  Will  planning  help? 
"'Planning  without  knowing  trends  is  like 
building  a  house  without  a  knowledge  of 
materials." 

AGE  AND  THE  JOB:  Division  of  Labor 
Standards.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
From  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  11  pp.  Price  5  cents. 

A  dialogue,  written  with  the  cooperation 
of  workers  as  a  basis  for  discussion  at 
union  meetings,  on  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  older  applicants  for  em- 
ployment and  on  possible  solutions  of 
the  problem.  "And  stop  thinking  it's  a 
question  of  older  workers  against  younger 
ones.  .  .  .  It's  jobs  for  all  of  us." 


Economics 

ORGANIZED  SCARCITY  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY,  by  Harry  D.  Gideonse.  From 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
111.  53  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

Discusses  monopoly  and  its  implications; 
its  effect  upon  budgets,  economic  na- 
tionalism, housing,  war  and  peace,  de- 
cline of  democracy,  other  social  prob- 
lems. Argues  for  the  classic  liberalism  of 
free  opportunity  and  unrestricted  mar- 
kets. 

RAILROADS  IN  CRISIS,  A  PROGRAM  FOR 
REEMPLOYMENT,  REHABILITATION  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP.  Labor  Research 
Association,  80  East  11  Street,  New  York. 
48  pp.  Price  10  cents  plus  3  cents  for 
mailing;  less  in  quantity. 

Summarizes  the  history  of  the  roads,  their 
relation  to  the  public,  shippers,  farmers, 
small  business  men  and  the  general  pub- 
lic; gives  significant  facts  on  workers' 
productivity  and  wages;  analyzes  current 
legislative  proposals;  urges  government 
ownership  which  it  claims  "would  eventu- 
ally restore  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  railroad  employes  laid  off 
during  the  past  fifteen  years." 

SCIENCE  AND  WORLD  RESOURCES,  by 
Richard  Palmer.  Published  by  Fact,  19 
Garrick  Street,  London.  W  C  2,  England. 
96  pp.  Price  6d. 

Maintains  that  there  is  a  trend  towards 
uniformity  of  natural  resources  through- 
out the  world  resulting  from  the  use  of 
substitutes  and  synthetic  products,  the 


development  of  new  sources  of  power,  sci- 
entific agriculture  and  other  factors  of . 
modern  civilization,  and  discusses  how 
these  things  may  "iron  out  geography," 
foster  collective  security  and  invalidate 
self-sufficiency  as  a  national  ISMU-  U'ith 
the  publication  of  this  twenty-first  mono- 
graph, Fact  has  come  of  age. 

STATE  TRADE  WALLS,  by  F.  Eugene 
Melder.  Public  Affairs  Ci  mmittee,  .in  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York.  31  pp.  Price  10 
cents. 

Professor  Melder  of  Clark  University,  a 
leading  authority  on  interstate  trade  re- 
strictions, discusses  state  trade  barriers 
now  existing,  the  consequences  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  a  program  for 
meeting  the  situation.  A  two-page  trade 
barrier  map  of  the  United  States  gives  a 
pictorial  summary  of  state  trade  walls  as 
of  last  April. 

PHILANTHROPY  AND  FEDERAL  TAX 
EXEMPTION,  by  C.  Lowell  Harriss.  Re- 
print from  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
August  1939.  16  pp.  From  the  author, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

An  analysis  of  the  size  and  source  of 
gifts  and  of  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  federal  tax  laws,  based  on  statistics  for 
1922-35  and  1936.  The  author  finds  that 
the  loss  of  tax  revenue  because  of  ex- 
emptions is  not  considerable  because  gifts 
in  no  way  approximate  the  upper  limit 
of  the  exemption. 


War  and    Peace 

HUMAN  DYNAMITE,  by  Henry  C.  Wolfe. 
One  of  the  Headline  Books  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  8  West  40  Street.  New 
York.  98  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

This  brings  the  story  of  Europe's  minori- 
ties down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
conflict.  Why  new  boundary  lines,  ex- 
change of  minority  populations,  self-deter- 
minism, persecution  or  repression  of  mi- 
norities, all  are  bound  to  fail.  Gives 
suggestions  for  a  "thoroughgoing"  solution 
of  the  problem  when  the  war  is  over. 

UNION  FOR  PEACE  OR  WAR?  by  Rosika 
Schwimmer.  Published  by  the  author.  30 
West  70  Street,  New  York.  19  pp.  Price 
10  cents. 

A  critique  of  Clarence  Streit's  "Union 
\ow°'  with  its  plan  for  a  federal  union  of 
leading  democracies — "a  most  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  world  or- 
ganization"— but  with  a  "grave,  inherent 
danger.  .  .  .  Only  the  organization  of  a 
new  world  order  based  on  a  constitution 
containing  the  best  features  of  all  the  tried 
and  proved  constitutions  of  the  world  .  . 
can  provide  a  peaceful  solution  for  the 
problems  plaguing  mankind." 

CHRISTIANITY  CONFRONTING  WAR. 
by  Hugh  Vernon  White.  Published  by  the 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  39  pp.  Price  15  cents, 
less  in  quantity. 

An  attempt  to  work  out  a  Christian  ethic 
by  which  the  church  and  the  individual 
may  be  guided  as  regards  the  issue  cre- 
ated by  war.  Shall  Christians  become 
proponents  of  absolute  pacifism,  the  "just 
war."  or  the  divine  right  of  the  state? 
In  the  worth  of  human  personality  is 
found  "the  firm  foundation  for  the  social 
order,  for  the  political  state  and  for  a 
world  system  of  life  in  which  peoples 
and  nations  can  live  at  peace." 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  Inc.  iia  East  19  Street  •  New  York  City 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC    •    SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY    •    Telephone  ALGONQUIN  4-7490 


February  15,   1940 


Dear  Survey  Header: 

First  of  all,   we  had  you  and  other  readers  in 
mind  in  bringing  out  this  special  number  on 
The  White  House  Conference.  -  That  you  v^ould 
surely  want  more  than  the  newspapers  carried; 
want  the  heart  of  it  in  swift,  engaging  strokes; 
want  it  far  in  advance  of  the  proceedings. 

.With  Gertrude  Springer  leading  off,  our  staff 
had  spirited  team  play  from  experts  and  lay 
participants  alike.     The  plan  will  come  full 
circle  if  our  readers  themselves  take  hold  to 
get  the  widest  sort  of  hearing  the  country  over. 

For  your  part,  won't  you  see  that  this  number 
gets  into  the  hands  of  friends  and  others  who 
might  help  make  the  follow-up  program  move  in 
your  community?  Send  us  4  names  and  1  dollar 
(or  better,  more  at  this  special  rate).  We'll 
mail  the  copies  postpaid  to  their  addresses. 

A  shove  like  that  ought  to  count  in  at  least  four 
directions  -  for  the  children  in  our  democracy. 


Sincerely 


Paul  Kello 
Edit 
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THOUGHTFUL  TRAVELERS  ARE  DISCOVERING  - 

LATIN   AMERICA 


TODAY— 

With  war  East  and  West,  Latin  America  as- 
sumes new  interest.  Americans  of  twenty-one 
nations  are  newly  aware  of  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  their  relations  to  each  other. 

FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS- 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  LATIN  AMERICA  has  offered 
exceptional  facilities  to  travelers  intent  upon  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  life  of  Latin 
America.  These  voyages  of  discovery  have  en- 
listed some  two  thousand  men  and  women  con- 
spicuous in  education,  the  arts  and  civic  life. 


NEXT  SUMMER -MEXICO  and  SOUTH  AMERICA 


I— THE     FIFTEENTH     SEMINAR     IN 
MEXICO  (July  5-25th) 

A  three  weeks'  program  dealing  with  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural  development  of 
Mexico.  Members  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  Committee's  contacts  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  in  a  program  that  is  objective, 
searching,  and  always  exciting. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  lectures  and  round- 
table  .discussions,  led  by  a  few  American  au- 
thorities, and  some  thirty  representative  Mex- 
ican spokesmen.  Field  trips  include  the  700 
mile  drive  to  Morelia  and  Patzcuaro,  also  Te- 
poztlan,  Xochicalco,  Taxco,  Puebla,  Huejot- 
zingo,  Cholula,  Xochimilco,  Teotihuacan, 
Guadalupe,  Acolman,  Tenayuca,  Tepozotlan 
and  Toluca. 


II— THE  INSTITUTE  ON  INTER- 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA  (July  12-Sept.  15) 

Major  attention  will  be  given  to  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  Argentina  especially  will  prove 
interesting  to  Americans  concerned  for  con- 
tinental concord.  The  lines  are  laid  for  an 
interesting  program,  and  the  cooperation  of 
leading  South  Americans  is  assured.  Lectures, 
round-tables,  field  trips.  Directed  by  Hubert 
Herring,  with  a  faculty  to  be  announced. 

For  further  information,  mail  the  attached. 

To  HUBERT  HERRING 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  full   information  about: 
D  The  15th  Seminar  in  Mexico,  July  5-25 

D  The   South   American  Institute,   July    12-September    15,   in- 
clusive from  New  York. 


Signed    . 
Address 


In  answering  advertisements  please 
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•  Adult    ignorance    means    goosestepping    to 
dictators. — E.    R.    BOWEN,    general   secretary, 
The  Cooperative  League. 

•  All   wars   are   like   icebergs:    only   a   small 
part  of  their  substance  shows  above  the  sur- 
face.— Editorial,    The    Christian    Century. 

•  Faith   is   knowledge  on   which   I   am   pre- 
pared to  risk  myself  in  action. — PROF.  GREG- 
ORY   VLASTOS,    Queens    University,    Kingston, 
Ont. 

•  Force    generates    nothing    but    dust    and 
ashes.  It  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  crea- 
tive element   in   life. — ALVIN  JOHNSON,   New 
School  for  Social  Research. 

•  Those  who  live  in  statistics  tend  to  forget 
that  one  man's  median  is  another  man's  per- 
son.   The  only  corrective  is  to  try  to  remem- 
ber  that   behind   every   figure    lies    flesh    and 
blood. — Louis  TOWLEY,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

•  The  paradox  of  poverty  in   the   midst  of 
plenty  which  has  become   so  striking  in  the 
last  decade  has  merely  stimulated  the  search 
for  the  alchemist  and  increased  the  number 
of   rainbow    chasers. — Annual   report,    Ameri- 
can Association  for  Social  Security. 

•  No   individual   communist,   at   the   present 
writing,    can    do    more    harm    to    that    form 
[American]    of   government   than   the   public 
official  who  runs  a  corrupt  machine  and  gives 
the  victims  of  his  misrule  occasion  to  doubt 
that   popular   government   can   work. — WEST- 
BROOK  PEGLER,  newspaper  columnist. 


So  They  Say 


•  Civilization    does    not    die,    it   migrates. — 
WILL  DURANT,  in  The  Life  of  Greece. 


•  The  politicians  are  so  busy  chasing  the  old 
age  pension  vote  that  they  hardly  bother  any 
more  to  kiss  the  babies. — ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY, 
Washington  journalist. 


•  Schools  need  not  preach  political  doctrine 
to  defend  democracy.  If  they  shape  men 
capable  of  critical  thought  and  trained  in 
social  attitudes  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. — 
ALBERT  EINSTEIN,  to  the  New  Jersey  Educa- 
tion Association. 


•  You  can't  convince  200.000  youngsters  who 
have  finished  their  schooling  and  have  been 
months  and  even  years  without  employment 
that  opportunity  still  exists  in  America. — 
RICHARD  W.  LAWRENCE,  president,  YMCA 
oj  New  York  City. 


In  the  March  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  Glen  Leet  will  resume  his  com- 
mentary, "Here  in  Washington,"  with 
backstage  glimpses  of  the  making  of  so- 
cial legislation.  The  "Glen  Leet  page" 
will  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  Mid 
until  Congress  adjourns. 


•  Unless  theories  get  ahead  of  facts,  think- 
ing does  not  advance. — DR.  KARL  A.  MEN- 
NINCER,  Topeka,  Kan. 

•  Colleges    cannot    produce    "leaders"    apart 
from  the  home  and  society  from  which  they 
come. — Antioch  Notes. 

•  The  test  of  America  is  to  produce  a  work- 
ing model  of  a  world  fit  to  live  in. — ANNE 
O'HARE  McCoRMicK,   New   York    Times. 

•  Religious    experience    may   be    difficult   to 
define   but   it   is   not   difficult   to   recognize. — 
PROF.  D.  ELTON  TRUEBLOOD  in  "The  Knowl- 
edge oj  God." 

•  Any  refusal  to  make  a  boy  face  ideas,  be- 
cause ideas  are  more  difficult  to  grasp  than 
facts,   results   in   simply   stuffing   him    instead 
of  educating  him. — HENRY  MERRITT  WRISTON, 
president,  Brown  University. 

•  Crusaders   for   alleged   social    reforms   may 
easily    lapse    into    an    attitude   of   impatience 
when  they  are  frustrated  by  scholarly  con- 
clusions.— GEORGE  J.   LENT  AND   FRANCIS   S. 
MOSELEY   in   The  Forum. 

•  There  are  less  acres  under  cultivation   in 
the   South   today  than   there  were   in   1860. 
That  land  is  far  less  productive  today.  And 
yet  there  are  twice  as  many  families  trying 
to  squeeze  out  a  living  on  those  acres  today 
as  there  were  in  1860.  There  is  the  problem, 
in  a  nutshell. — W.  W.  ALEXANDER,  Farm  Se- 
curity Administrator,   to   the   Southern    Con- 
ference on  Interstate  Problems. 
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Children  in  a  Democracy 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  and  KATHRYN  CLOSE 

The  White  House  Conference  Faces  the 
Needs  and  the  Promise  of  a  New  Decade 


FOURTH  in  the  series,  the  very  name  by  which  it 
was  called,  Children  in  a  Democracy,  distinguished 
this  year's  decennial  White  House  Conference.  It 
was  concerned  with  all  the  children,  not  merely  with  those 
handicapped  by  circumstances.  Its  base-line  was  normal  life, 
[ts  specific  purpose  was  to  develop  a  frame  of  reference  for 
equipping  American  children  "for  the  successful  practice  of 
democracy."  At  no  point  in  either  studies  or  deliberations 
were  these  children  considered  in  a  vacuum.  Their  climate, 
whether  economic,  social,  physical,  cultural,  is  the  climate 
of  the  family,  the  community,  the  country  in  which  they 
grow  up.  Their  growth  roots  in  the  strength  and  weak- 
nesses of  all  three. 

So  it  was  that  in  mid-January,  672  men  and  women, 
informed,  deeply  concerned,  gathered  in  Washington  to 
examine  in  detail  the  state  of  child  life  in  this  democracy 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  forces  that  shape  it, 
the  conditions  requisite  to  health  and  opportunity  for  new 
generations. 

Called  a  year  ago  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  conference 
held  an  initial  meeting  at  the  White  House  last  April  to 
discuss  objectives  and  define  areas  of  study  in  preparation 
for  its  major  session,  the  one  just  held.  The  manner  in 
which  the  conference  was  organized,  the  way  in  which 
its  studies  were  conducted,  its  findings  and  proposals  as- 
sembled and  tested,  are  told  elsewhere  by  Fred  K.  Hoehler. 
[See  page  50.]  Elsewhere  too  [page  52]  Homer  Folks 
recounts  briefly  the  "story  of  the  "30s";  the  impact  upon 
child  life  of  social  and  economic  changes  in  ten  hard  years 
and  the  progress  to  date  toward  goals  set  by  the  White 
House  Conference  of  1930  under  Hoover,  of  1919  under 
Wilson,  and  of  1909  under  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Not  only  did  the  1940  conference  stand  out  in  dealing 
with  all  the  children ;  it  had  another  distinction.  Many 
people,  gathered  in  many  conferences  of  many  kinds,  have 
scrutinized  the  component  parts  of  the  child — his  health,  his 
education,  his  handicaps — but  seldom  if  ever  before  has  a 
conference  broken  through  all  the  pigeonholing  of  the  spe- 
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cialists  and  put  "the  whole  child"  on  the  platform.  This  was 
a  salutary  procedure  welcomed  by  everyone  including  the 
specialists  themselves.  Into  the  conference,  into  its  studies, 
its  reports  and  its  discussion  flowed  the  experience,  the 
thought  and  the  seasoned  judgment  of  the  experts,  the  doc- 
tors and  "health  men,"  the  educators,  economists,  social 
workers — but  it  was  not  a  conference  of  experts  as  such.  It 
was  a  conference  of  thoughtful,  informed  citizens,  pooling 
their  varied  experience  toward  a  common  objective :  "to  use 
all  we  know  for  all  the  children." 

The  Participants 

THIS    CONFERENCE    HAD    NO    HERO.    No    SINGLE    PERSON 

dominated  it ;  no  panacea  electrified  it.  Political  party  lines 
never  showed  themselves.  Katharine  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  had  shared  its  engineering  with 
leaders,  lay  and  professional,  from  many  states  and  many 
fields.  Everyone  seemed  to  bend  over  backwards  to  keep  it 
from  being  a  New  Deal  show.  Its  chairman,  Frances  Per- 
kins, Secretary  of  Labor,  is  a  Democrat;  Homer  Folks, 
chairman  of  the  key  report  committees  which  shaped  the 
findings  of  the  conference,  is  a  Republican,  executive  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  a  privately 
supported  agency  which  for  forty  years  has  initiated,  criti- 
cized and  pressed  for  the  development  of  public  social  ser- 
vices. But  it  is  doubtful  if  many  people  at  the  conference 
knew  or  cared  what  were  the  affiliations  of  the  leaders.  The 
membership  itself  was  of  all  political  persuasions  just  as  it 
was  from  all  walks  of  American  life  and  from  all  varieties 
of  organized  activity  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

A  few  members  personified  the  continuity  of  American 
concern  for  children.  As  a  participant  in  all  four  White 
House  Conferences,  Mr.  Folks  was  one  of  them.  So  too  was 
James  E.  West,  head  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  who 
initiated  and  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the  first  con- 
ference, called  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Another 
was  Henry  W.  Thurston,  whose  writing  and  teaching  have 
given  notable  direction  and  philosophy  to  the  child  welfare 
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movement  in  this  country.  There  were  many  others.  Missing 
were  two  leaders  of  that  movement,  Grace  Abbott,  former 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  Christian  Carl  Carstens, 
executive  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
both  of  whom  died  last  summer. 

The  personnel  registered  a  dramatic  change  from  the  old 
days  when  such  pioneers  were  voices  in  the  wilderness.  The 
conference  offered  abundant  evidence  that  their  voices  had 
been  effective,  for  here  were  not  just  social  workers  listen- 
ing to  each  other.  Here  in  mounting  numbers  were  execu- 
tives of  the  new  public  services;  and  here  was  the  big 
"public"  that  child  welfare  workers  had  tried  so  long  and 
earnestly  to  reach — people  from  labor,  industrial  and  farm 
organizations,  from  women's  clubs  and  parent-teacher 
groups.  Here  were  clergy  of  all  faiths;  here  were  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchant  chiefs.  They  brought  experience  and  ideas 
of  their  own  and  they  came  not  only  to  listen  but  to  talk. 
They  no  longer  needed  to  be  convinced  or  "educated"  by 
social  workers  on  the  needs  of  children.  On  this  issue  they 
were  joined.  They  gave  new  dimensions  to  the  gathering 
and  were  welcomed  by  no  one  more  than  by  the  social 
workers. 

The  Conference  Opens 

THE  CONFERENCE  CONVENED  ON  A  DULL  GRAY  THURSDAY 

in  the  comfortable,  well  equipped  auditorium  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  First  to  come  at  nine  in  the  morning  was 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  bringing  a  message  of  greeting  from  the 
President.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  was  just  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  meeting.  No  one  was  there.  The  demands  on 
her  time  being  what  they  are,  the  conference  had  to  do  with- 
out the  greeting,  but  the  reporters  had  a  new  item  for 
Rooseveltiana  (Mrs.). 

Well  toward  five  hundred  members  were  present  when, 
as  chairman,  Secretary  Perkins  opened  the  meeting  at  ten 
o'clock.  Every  state,  every  strand  in  the  American  social 
skein  was  represented.  There  were  friends  and  neighbors 
too.  Charlotte  Whitton,  executive  director  of  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Council,  made  the  succinct  remark:  "Canada  looks 
to  the  United  States  to  guard  the  rights  of  children  in  a 
democracy,  while  Canada  guards  democracy  for  the  chil- 
dren." The  voice  of  Fru  Betzy  Kjelsberg,  chief  factory 
inspector  of  Norway,  broke  when  she  spoke  of  the  "threat 
on  the  doorstep"  to  the  democratic  institutions  of  her  own 
country. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  conference,  Miss  Lenroot 
outlined  the  plans  for  procedure  and  Philip  Klein,  research 
director  for  the  report  committee,  those  for  group  discus- 
sion of  the  topical  reports.  Mr.  Folks  told  informally  how 
the  general  report  had  been  compiled  and  of  the  "carnage  in 
submitted  material"  that  had  been  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
its  fifty-one  pages.  Its  eighty-odd  recommendations  were  not 
"tired  hopes,"  he  said,  but  practical  proposals,  not  all  of 
which  could  be  implemented  at  once,  but  all  "possible  to 
realize  within  ten  years."  "The  studies  of  the  committee 
showed  clearly,"  he  said,  "that  the  basic  economic  problem 
of  children  in  a  democracy  is  the  basic  economic  problem  of 
the  nation." 

The  plan  of  the  three-day  meeting  had  been  for  delibera- 
tive study  of  basic  material  and  topical  recommendations 
prepared  by  staff  and  consultants  and  sent  in  advance  to  the 
conference  membership ;  their  discussion  and  amendment  at 
Washington,  topic  by  topic,  by  eleven  special  groups ;  their 
consideration  and  acceptance  by  the  conference  as  a  whole. 
By  Friday  night,  at  the  White  House,  topics  and  proposals 
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had  been  crystallized  by  the  report  committee  into  a  pro- 
gram of  action,  subject  to  post-conference  revision  by  that 
committee. 

The  Conference  Report 

THE  OUTSTANDING  VIRTUE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

is  that  it  brings  together  a  great  mass  of  facts  about  Ameri- 
can life  and  integrates  them  in  their  bearing  on  the  "grow- 
ing conditions"  of  children.  As  first  presented,  the  report 
held  little  surprise  for  delegates  familiar  with  the  American 
scene.  It  definitely  recognized  the  progress  already  made. 
At  the  same  time  it  set  forth,  as  Josephine  Roche  put  it, 
"the  shocking  injustices  and  inequalities  that  doom  children 
of  too  many  American  homes."  The  text  was  not  impas- 
sioned ;  rather  it  was  cool,  almost  scientific  in  tone,  seeming 
to  depend  for  its  impact  on  the  weight  of  its  marshalled 
facts. 

"As  a  call  to  action,  much  too  tame,"  said  the  doughty 
Rev.  John  O'Grady  at  Friday's  session. 

"But,"  countered  Homer  Folks,  "its  every  phrase  points 
to  action." 

The  recommendations,  like  the  report  that  supported 
them,  offered  nothing  new  or  electrifying.  Their  direction 
had  been  forecast  by  the  inexorable  course  of  events  along 
paths  long  since  blazed  by  social  frontiersmen.  Their  virtue 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  cleared  away  much  underbrush  and 
set  up  markers  leading  ahead  in  a  long  range  program  of 
wide  appeal  and  manageable  compass.  The  conference  was 
brought  forward  from  May  to  January,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  Congress.  Yet  the  report  committee,  it  seemed 
clear,  had  its  eye  on  1950  rather  than  on  the  present  session. 
It  did  not  put  forward  as  immediate  a  program  which 
eventually  must  entail  large  scale  expenditures.  Rather  it 
stated  facts,  defined  needs,  and  submitted  a  course  of  action 
to  meet  them.  This  looked  like  good  sense  to  those  who  hold 
that  the  ills  of  democracy  must  be  treated  step  by  step 
through  the  processes  of  democracy. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  others  in  the  conference  who  re- 
garded time  as  of  the  essence.  It  was  from  the  topical  dis- 
cussion groups  and  from  the  general  sessions  that  urgent 
espousal  came  for  expansion  now — instead  of  the  contrac- 
tion proposed  by  the  administration— of  such  services  as 
WPA,  NYA  and  CCC.  Even  on  the  old  and  honorable 
issue  of  the  federal  Child  Labor  Amendment  the  report  was 
silent.  A  motion  from  the  floor  got  it  into  the  recommenda- 
tions. While  engineers  of  the  National  Health  Program 
were  active  in  the  conference,  that  program  as  such  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  recommendations.  A  phrase  that 
seemed  to  comprehend  health  insurance  was  clarified  only 
when  a  member  insisted  from  the  floor  that  among  its 
alternative  meanings  this  was  certainly  one. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  report  and  recommendations 
alike,  that  ran  through  the  conference  and  finally  was  voiced 
on  the  floor,  was  of  their  "pessimism,"  that  they  over- 
weighted weaknesses,  underweighted  strengths,  and  painted 
a  too  gloomy  picture  of  children  in  our  democracy  at  a 
time  when  democracy  itself  is  under  attack  by  the  totali- 
tarians.  Not  enough  apparently  were  such  sober  statements 
as  this,  well  forward  in  the  report: 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  democracy  that  despite 
the  strains  of  the  past  decade  we  have  not  only  maintained 
our  social  institutions  and  public  services  but  have  notably  im- 
proved some  of  them.  .  .  . 

These  critics  seemed  to  want  every  statement  of  a  minus 
to  be  viewed  with  alarm,  nicely  balanced  by  a  plus  to  be 
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pointed  to  with  pride ;  every  statistic  indicating  a  lag  in 
progress  matched  by  one  showing  a  gain.  They  wanted,  said 
someone,  "the  flag  on  every  page." 

In  contrast,  another  criticism  was  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  bear  down  too  exclusively  on  doing  things  for 
and  to,  rather  than  with,  children;  too  much  of  adult  "we" 
conditioning  young  "them."  Thus,  it  was  arguable  that  the 
way  in  which  one  recommendation  on  educational  services 
was  cast,  advocating  the  development  of  a  "firm,  active  and 
informed  loyalty,"  needed  only  translation  into  the  appro- 
priate tongue  to  be  taken  over  by  any  dictator  without  turn- 
ing an  eyelash.  Such  critics  saw  in  "patterned  loyalty"  a 
danger  to  that  "free  consent"  that  goes  with  government 
by  the  governed.  They  could  point  to  the  presentation  on 
leisure  time  activities  which  put  its  trust  instead  in  under- 
standing of  the  ways  of  democracy,  and  participation  in 
them,  to  stir  young  imaginations  to  their  espousal. 

Discussion  Begins 

FlVE   POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS  OF  AMERICAN   CHILDHOOD 

were  brought  out  at  the  opening  session  by  members  of  the 
committee  that  had  shared  in  the  rigors  of  preparing  the 
report.  Elisabeth  Christman  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  spoke  for  an  adequate  wage  for  the 
breadwinner  as  the  key  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  "The 
democratic  way  of  life  means  economic  freedom  to  enjoy 


its  less  tangible  blessings."  Katherine  Dummer  Fisher  of 
Chicago,  youthful  mother  of  six,  claimed  the  right  to  speak 
as  a  parent,  not  as  an  "organization"  or  a  "cause."  She 
asked  the  conference  to  realize  that  the  tangibles  proposed 
in  the  report  are  not  enough  to  make  the  American  way 
of  life: 

We  want  for  our  children  the  high  adventure  of  pushing 
out  the  boundaries  of  brotherhood.  So,  we  ask  you  to  see  that 
these  various  specific  proposals  imply  our  democratic  faith  in 
the  value  of  every  individual,  his  right  to  the  opportunity  of 
development,  his  ability  to  work  with  his  fellows  and  his  will- 
ingness to  pay  the  price  of  liberty  by  assuming  responsibility. 
This  faith  we  must  transmit  to  our  children,  in  the  only  way 
that  can  give  it  validity.  We  must  live  it  ourselves. 

Dr.  A.  Graeme  Mitchell  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  as  a  pediatrician:  "Health 
and  illness  are  too  complex  to  be  solved  by  any  one  agency. 
The  bottle  of  milk  may  be  as  important  as  the  doctor.  The 
child  himself  is  the  main  factor  in  his  chances  for  health." 
Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale  University,  speaking  as  a 
"public  health  man,"  pointed  out  that  the  National  Health 
Survey  has  "made  it  abundantly  clear"  that  "as  one  goes 
down  the  economic  scale,  sickness  need  increases  and  medi- 
cal care  declines.  .  .  .  Plenty  of  people  believe  that  the 
mothers  and  the  babies  of  the  nation  should  be  preserved 
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". . .  After  reviewing  the  record  of  the  past  ten  years,  your  confer- 
ence finds  that  we  have  definitely  improved  our  social  institutions 
and  public  services.  You  conclude,  and  rightly,  that  to  have  made 
progress  in  a  period  of  hardship  and  strain  proves  that  America 
has  both  strength  and  courage.  But  we  have  still  much  to  do.  Too 
many  children  are  still  living  under  conditions  that  must  be  cor- 
rected if  our  democracy  is  to  develop  to  its  highest  capacity.  .  .  . 
You  have  charted  a  course  for  ten  years  or  more  ahead.  Never- 
theless, the  steps  we  take  today  will  determine  how  far  we  can 
go  tomorrow,  and  in  what  direction. 

"I  believe  with  you  that  if  anywhere  in  the  country  any  child 


lacks  opportunity  for  home  life,  health  protection,  education,  or 
moral  and  spiritual  development,  the  strength  of  the  nation  and 
its  ability  to  cherish  and  advance  the  principles  of  democracy  are 
thereby  weakened. 

"I  ask  all  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  to  consider  themselves  identified  with  the  work  of  this  con- 
ference. I  ask  you  all  to  study  and  to  discuss  with  friends  and 
neighbors  the  program  it  has  outlined,  and  how  its  objectives  can 
be  realized.  May  the  security  and  happiness  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  our  land  be  our  concern,  our  personal  concern,  from  now 
on.  .  .  ." 
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Harris  &  Ewing 

"We  cannot  afford  to  let  things  rest  as  they  are."  Left  to  ri^ht:  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  of  public  health,  Yale  University,  Katharine 
F.  Lenroot,  chief  U.S.  Children's  Bureau,  executive  secretary  of  the  conference ;  L)r.  George  F.  Ruhland,  health  officer,  Washington,  D.C. 


provided  it  doesn't  cost  any  money.  .  .  .  But  it  will  be  very 
bad  economy  to  save  money  at  the  cost  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  children  of  this  country.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  things  rest  as  they  are." 

Nor  was  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  director  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  content  to  let  educational  opportunity 
hinge  on  economy.  He  reviewed  and  tied  together  the  find- 
ings of  the  reports  on  education,  leisure  time,  and  the  needs 
of  youth,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  the  line  between  education  and  recreation.  He 
does  not  hold  with  compulsory  education  beyond  the  age  of 
sixteen,  but: 

If  youth  desires  to  continue  beyond  this  age  and  cannot  do 
so  without  financial  assistance,  such  assistance  should  he  af- 
forded them.  But  if  they  do  not  desire  to  continue  full  time 
education  and  cannot  find  employment  in  private  enterprise, 
they  should  be  provided  with  jobs  with  the  opportunity  for 
part  time  education  whether  their  jobs  are  in  public  or  in 
private  enterprise.  .  .  .  We  cannot  assure  education  for  young 
people  beyond  the  compulsory  age  merely  by  providing  facili- 
ties. It  must  be  made  possible  for  them  to  use  those  facilities. 

Similarly  W.  R.  Ogg,  director  of  research  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  broke  with  the  denial  of 
equality  of  opportunity  to  rural  children: 

We  talk  about  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  so  on, 
hut  what  about  the  conservation  of  the  greatest  of  all  our 
resources — our  children?  Certainly  they  are  worth  as  much 
to  taxpayers  and  to  our  government  as  battleships  and  air- 
plane bombers!  Certainly  they  are  worth  spending  tax  rev- 
enues to  improve  and  expand  educational  facilities,  medical 
and  health  facilities,  and  other  vital  child  welfare  services. 
They  are  worth  sacrificing  a  little  tradition  and  a  little  per- 
sonal liberty,  if  necessary,  to  assure  more  security,  freedom, 
and  protection  for  all. 

Their  ears  ringing  with  these  challenges  the  members  of 
the  conference  barely  had  time  for  a  hasty  bite  in  the  Labor 
Department's  cafeteria  before  they  betook  themselves  to  the 


group  discussions.  "I'd  be  more  reasonable  if  I'd  had  more 
time  for  lunch,"  said  one  of  them.  "And  how  I  would  like 
a  little  time  to  think !" 

As  has  been  said,  there  were  eleven  of  these  discussion 
groups.  Each  had  before  it  one  of  the  topical  reports  that 
lay  back  of  the  complete  conference  report.  Some  of  these 
group  meetings  were  more  satisfying  to  their  participants 
than  others.  Here  they  hewed  to  the  line  of  fundamentals; 
there  they  lost  themselves  in  debates  over  phraseology.  Some 
battled  over  "issues"  and  "policies";  others  argued  com- 
fortably, all  on  one  side  of  the  fence.  For  the  most  part, 
the  preliminary  reports  [for  excerpts  see  page  63]  were  not 
greatly  modified  in  intent  or  approach  when  they  went 
back  to  the  report  committee.  Most  groups  recommended 
changes  in  phraseology ;  but  more  than  one,  as  Miss  Len- 
root put  it,  "drafted  some  new  language."  And  sometimes 
the  change  of  a  word  packed  a  world  of  meaning.  For  ex- 
ample, the  barring  of  paid  work  outside  of  school  hours  in 
the  fourteen  to  sixteen  age  group,  meant  one  thing;  -the 
change  to  after  school  hours  meant  something  quite  differ- 
ent— meant  a  head-on  collision  with  newspaper  publishers 
who  call  out  young  boys  in  the  small  hours  for  early  morn- 
ing deliveries. 

The  Topical  Groups 

THE  DISCUSSION  ON  The  Family  as  the  Threshold  of 
Democracy  drew  some  sixty  persons,  among  them  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  psychologists  and  psychiatrists.  There  was 
agreement  that  family  life  is  "confused  and  bewildered"; 
that  parents  under  modern  conditions  and  the  pressure  of 
"modern  ideas"  have  developed  a  sense  of  inferiority  because 
the  schools,  playgrounds  and  social  agencies  can  do  so  much 
more  for  the  children  than  they  themselves.  But  there  was 
not  agreement  that  the  family  is  "crumbling" ;  struggling, 
yes,  but  not  "crumbling."  Under  the  provocative  leadership 
of  Dr.  James  S.  Plant  of  Newark  the  group  tried  to  state 
in  concrete  terms  just  how  the  family  is  the  threshold  of 
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j  democracy.  It  did  not  succeed  too  well.  How  to  rind  phrases 
and  sentences  to  express  the  delicacies  of  psychological  and 
spiritual  influence  that  flow  from  family  association  proved 
to  be  difficult  even  for  the  psychiatrists.  One  of  the  mem- 
|  bers  wanted  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  attributes  of  an 
ideal  American  family.  Another  held  that  the  "concept  of 
growth"  implanted  in  the  parental  mind  would,  by  its  logic, 
develop  a  democratic  framework  for  family  relationships. 
Aspirations  for  child  training  and  parent  training  for  the 
democratic  way  of  life  were  plentiful  in  this  group,  but  no 
formulated  program  emerged.  The  group  stood  by  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  report  but  did  not  attempt  to  imple- 
ment them. 

The  group  which  canvassed  Economic  Resources  of  Fam- 
ilies and  Communities,  led  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Witte  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  made  up  largely  of  experts — 
economists,  home  economists,  students  of  population  move- 
ments and  leaders  of  consumer  movements — all  of  whom 
engaged  in  lively  discussion  of  the  substantial  material  put 
before  them.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the  argument  that 
"The  principal  objective  of  sound  economic  life  in  a  democ- 
racy is  that  people  shall  be  able  to  earn  and  administer  their 
own  incomes,"  but  they  had  ideas  of  their  own  on  how  this 
objective  might  be  achieved.  There  was  some  good  discus- 
sion on  vocational  education  as  a  step  toward  larger  in- 
comes; on  means  to  enable  families  to  spend  their  incomes 
more  effectively  (notably  through  consumer  education  and 
information)  ;  on  increasing  the  non-monetary  income  of 
farm  families ;  on  population  reserves.  All  these  matters 
were  referred  by  resolution  to  the  report  committee  for 
inclusion  in  the  final  topical  report. 

Led  by  Dr.  Frank  G.  Boudreau  of  the  Milbank  Me- 
morial Fund,  New  York,  a  small  well-informed  group 
discussed  Housing  the  Family.  It  agreed  on  fundamentals, 
differed  on  details,  and  made  no  recommendations  for  major 
changes  in  the  report. 

The  group  on  Economic  Aid  to  Families  got  into  such  a 
lively  tilt  that  the  chairman,  William  Hodson,  commissioner 
of  public  welfare,  New  York  City,  had  to  have  the  support 
of  a  legal  expert  and  a  parliamentarian  to  keep  it  straight. 
The  stenographer,  struggling  to  take  "the  record,"  prac- 
tically collapsed. 

To  Mr.  Hodson's  mind  the  group  was  concerned  "with 
the  economic  aid  that  must  be  handed  out  to  families  when 
the  parents  have  not  got  a  decent  job  at  decent  wages.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  the  prime  need  of  the  home  is 
that  job;  assistance  is  secondary."  The  recommendations 
put  forward  by  the  report  committee  proposed  in  general 
the  extension  and  strengthening  of  existing  forms  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  general  assistance 
was  advocated  only  when  "necessities  cannot  be  met  through 
other  federal  or  federal-state  programs." 

The  whole  purport  of  the  recommendations  was  sharply 
challenged  by  Edith  Abbott  of  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago.  She  urged  instead  a 
plan  on  the  order  of  the  British  Unemployment  Assistance 
Board.  "We  should  hold  the  President  to  his  promise  of 
federal  aid  for  employables,  federally  administered  from  top 
to  bottom."  She  proposed  a  federal  work  program  for  all 
employables,  plus  retraining  projects  and  with  direct  cash 
assistance  for  those  who  for  any  reason  fell  out  of  the 
program. 

Miss  Abbott  urged  the  abolishment  of  all  settlement  laws, 
and  the  group  voted  to  make  such  a  recommendation  to  the 
report  committee,  only  to  rescind  its  action  a  little  later. 


She  also  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  variable  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  states  for  relief  purposes.  Adequate  standards  of 
family  relief,  she  held,  should  determine  the  size  of  the 
grant,  not  the  capacity  of  the  states  to  share  the  load.  Miss 
Abbott  put  up  a  stern  and  gallant  fight,  but  one  by  one  her 
motions  were  lost  and  the  recommendations  went  back  to 
the  report  committee  in  substantially  their  original  form. 

The  discussion  of  Social  Services  for  Children,  the  Rev. 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart  of  New  York,  chairman,  developed 
in  its  turn  a  lively  exchange  between  Sophonisba  P.  Breckin- 
ridge,  also  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  Their  exchange,  turning  on  the  responsibility  of 
public  agencies  to  establish  complete  services  for  children, 
brought  to  the  floor  that  hardy  perennial,  public  subsidies 
for  private  agencies,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  principle, 
"Public  funds  should  be  expended  by  public  agencies."  On 
this  the  report  committee  had  said  that  the  public  agency 
should  be  "equipped  to  provide  all  essential  services  for 
children,  either  directly  or  through  utilizing  the  resources 
of  other  agencies.  .  .  .  Where  public  funds  are  paid  to 
private  agencies  and  institutions,  they  should  be  given  only 
in  payment  for  care  of  individual  children  whose  admission 
to  service  has  been  approved  by  the  public  agency  and  who 
remain  its  responsibility."  In  the  end  this  recommendation 
stood  practically  unchanged. 

ANOTHER  EXCHANGE  IN  THIS  GROUP  WAS  ON  THE  FUNC- 
tions  of  the  juvenile  court,  one  school  of  thought  holding 
that  they  included  the  social  treatment  of  a  child  brought 
into  court;  the  other  that  they  were  limited  to  adjudication. 
The  recommendations  in  the  topical  report  held  that  the 
courts  should  be  "relieved  of  cases  not  involving  adjudica- 
tion of  custody  or  guardianship,  enforcement  of  responsibil- 
ity of  adults  toward  children  or  correction  of  serious 
delinquency."  There  was  a  good  deal  of  worrying  over 
terminology  and  the  word  correction  [of  serious  delin- 
quency] finally  was  changed  to  treatment,  but  not  everyone 
was  quite  sure  how  much  change  in  principle  this  change  of 
a  word  implied. 

The  topical  report  as  submitted  to  this  group  by  the  report 
committee  was  variously  criticized  as  "too  rosy"  and  "opti- 
mistic" in  its  confidence  that  local  communities  would  sup- 
port the  program  of  public  services  it  proposed.  Speaking 
as  one  identified  with  the  work  of  private  agencies,  Paul  T. 
Beisser,  general  secretary  of  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Baltimore,  and  president  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  contended  that  it  should  have  less 
acceptance  of  the  performance  of  the  private  agencies  and 
a  clear  statement  on  the  relationship  between  public  and 
private  agencies.  "No  mention  is  made  of  the  lag  of  private 
effort  during  the  last  ten  years  of  public  advancement,  nor 
are  there  positive  statements  that  would  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate agencies  to  close  that  gap." 

Consideration  of  Children  in  Minority  Groups,  chairman, 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Johnson  of  Fisk  University,  turned  on 
strengthening  the  language  of  the  report  and  underpinning 
it  with  additional  evidence  of  the  dangers  to  all  children 
inherent  in  racial  discrimination  against  some  children.  "One 
effect,"  said  Mordecai  Johnson,  president  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, "is  to  undermine  faith  in  democracy  among  children 
of  the  majority." 

The  topic,  Religion  and  Children  in  a  Democracy,  came 
into  the  program  for  a  second  time  in  the  history  of  White 
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House  Conferences.  "That  we  even  are  meeting  and  are 
agreed  on  the  belief  that  religion  and  democracy  are  insep- 
arable, is  something,"  said  Rabbi  Edward  L.  Israel  of  Balti- 
more in  opening  the  discussion  group.  "At  the  White  House 
Conference  -ten  years  ago  we  could  not  have  done  it."  The 
group  had  no  reservations  on  the  need  for  religious  educa- 
tion for  children,  but  groped  in  vain  for  a  formula  for  how 
to  go  about  it.  Someone  suggested  "simple  interpretations" 
for  school  children  of  "the  nature  of  the  universe"  and  the 
philosophies  of  "the  spiritual  revealers  of  history."  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  there  was  someone  to  propose  that  the 
question  of  separating  church  and  state  should  be  reopened 
in  relation  to  religious  education.  There  was  candid  criti- 
cism of  the  report,  as  drafted,  for  its  failure  to  comment  on 
the  weakness  of  present  methods  of  religious  education  and 
on  its  lack  of  proposals,  specifically  to  the  churches,  of 
means  for  strengthening  those  methods.  The  first  draft  of 
the  report,  the  chairman  explained,  had  outlined  a  content 
and  a  method  for  religious  education,  but  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  so  confused  that  it  seemed  wise  not  "to  tread  on 
dangerous  ground  too  quickly."  Hence  the  decision  to  limit 
the  ground  covered  by  the  report  to  an  affirmation  of  the 
"potent  influence  of  religion"  on  the  child,  a  statement  of 
the  responsibility  of  parents,  church  and  "other  social  or- 
ganizations," and  the  proposal  to  institute  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  the  whole  matter  of  religion  in  a  total  program  of 
education. 

At  the  group  meeting  on  Health  and  Medical  Care  for 
Children,  led  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Helmholz,  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  concern  centered 
around  the  question:  did  the  report  place  too  heavy  em- 
phasis on  economic  needs,  too  little  on  the  need  for  health 
education,  and  for  trained  personnel.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  Dr.  Felix  J. 
Underwood,  state  health  officer  of  Mississippi,  were  the  out- 
standing champions  of  the  emphasis  on  economics.  Dr. 
Emerson  insisted  that  "maldistribution  of  financial  re- 
sources" is  the  main  problem  affecting  the  nation's  health. 
— "You  cannot  do  good  if  you  do  not  have  resources." — 
Dr.  Underwood  questioned  the  advisability  of  stressing 
community  responsibility  for  communities  too  poor  to  do 
anything. 

Liveliest  argument  of  the  meeting  ensued  when  Dr.  Clif- 
ford G.  Grulee,  clinical  professor  of  pediatrics  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  offered  a  motion  to  incorporate 
a  statement  recognizing  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  health  improvement  is  the  general  "lack  of  intelligence" 
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of  "these  people."  Members  of  the  group  who  agreed  that 
health  education,  particularly  through  demonstration,  is  as 
important  as  medical  or  economic  aid,  resented  the  phrase 
"lack  of  intelligence."  Dr.  Grulee  refused  to  change  the 
phrase  to  "ignorance."  His  motion  was  defeated  in  the  vote, 
but  his  term  "these  people"  was  echoed  even  by  those  coming 
to  the  defense  of  the  general  intelligence  level.  Not  until 
Dr.  A.  Graeme  Mitchell  of  Cincinnati  rose,  during  a  dis- 
cussion of  mental  health,  to  suggest  that  a  child  must  be 
given  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  democracy,  was  the  group 
reminded  that  it  was  considering  the  health  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  a  society  supposedly  devoid  of  class  distinctions. 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Adair,  chairman  of  the  department  of  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  held  that 
it  was  putting  "the  cart  before  the  horse"  to  consider  the 
education  of  the  laity  before  that  of  the  profession.  His 
statement  was  supported  by  Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  New  York 
City  commissioner  of  health,  who  pointed  out  that  even 
New  York,  noted  for  its  high  standards  of  health  service, 
is  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 


A  DISCUSSION   OF  THE   NEED   FOR   PUBLIC    FUNDS   FOR  RE- 

search,  advocated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Joseph  Mountin 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  precipitated  testimony 
by  Dr.  Grulee  and  Dr.  Lon  W.  Morrey  of  the  bureau  of 
public  relations  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  that 
there  is  little  use  in  providing  public  dental  services,  even 
for  children,  until  there  is  more  research  into  the  problem 
of  dental  caries.  This  and  a  few  isolated  recommendations 
for  school  breakfasts,  eye  refractions  in  schools,  the  training 
of  nurse-midwives,  were  about  the  only  specific  moves  ad- 
vocated in  a  meeting  given  over  for  the  most  part  to  theory 
and  emphasis.  Harriet  Silverman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Peoples  National  Health  Committee,  asked  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  Wagner  health  bill  ?"  But  this  ques- 
tion and  another  she  asked  about  the  housing  bill  remained 
unanswered.  The  only  motion  adopted  was  one  demanding 
more  stress  in  the  report  on  training  personnel  and  on  pub- 
lic support  for  research. 

The  report  on  Education  Through  the  Schools  provoked 
little  disagreement  in  the  discussion  group,  chairman,  Wil- 
liam G.  Carr,  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Ter- 
minology was  combed  but  its  recommendations  stood  and 
were  generally  commended  for  their  concreteness,  oppor- 
tuneness and  forward  thrust.  The  first  three  recommenda- 
tions— for  enlarged  units  of  local  school  administration  and 
state  and  federal  aid — would  provide,  Mr.  Carr  explained, 
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the  means  by  which  all  the  other  proposals  would  be  imple- 
mented. "They  are  the  'how  we  can  do  it'  part  of  the  pro- 
posed program." 

The  report  on  Leisure  Time  Activities  set  up  a  stir  in 
the  conference  long  before  it  came  under  the  searching  dis- 
cussion of  a  group  led  by  Prof.  Grace  L.  Coyle  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  The  recommendations  were  variously 
criticized  as  "lopsided,"  failing  to  take  account  of  other 
than  play  and  recreation — "It's  hardly  above  the  basketball 
level" — and  as  lacking  in  recognition  of  the  contribution 
and  potentialities  of  voluntary  effort. 

The  discussion  group  insisted  upon  amplification  in  the 
general  report  of  the  social  meaning  of  free  time  activities. 
Much  confusion  was  apparent  over  the  use  of  terms — the 
same  words  meant  different  things  to  different  people. 
When  the  term  "character  building"  was  put  forward  as 
an  omnibus  description  of  a  whole  group  of  agencies,  there 
was  protest  that  it  was  inappropriate  and  limited. 

The  real  brush  came  when  James  E.  West  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  Sanford  Bates  of  Boys  Clubs  of 
America  insisted  that  the  group  recommend  that  the  con- 
ference "record  its  appreciation  ...  of  the  fine  spirit  of 
service  revealed  by  ...  volunteer  leaders"  in  programs  for 
young  people,  and  "its  appreciative  recognition  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  contributed  through  local  cam- 
paigns and  community  chests  to  undergird  these  vital  pro- 
grams." The  majority  of  the  group  demurred.  They  agreed 
with  these  proponents  that  the  report  as  drafted  did  scant 
justice  to  the  place,  function  and  contribution  of  private 
agencies  and  they  meant  to  have  that  rectified  in  the  final 
revision.  But  they  were  clearly  convinced  that  in  "free  time 
services,"  the  government  must  assume  more  and  not  less 
responsibility,  discharging  it  in  a  way  to  encourage  demo- 
cratic control  and  development  of  public  programs.  As  for 
the  "thank  you  kindlys,"  why  not  recognize  instead,  that 
supporters  and  participants  in  private  agencies  are  sharing 
in  the  great  adventure  of  American  children?  The  topical 
report  went  back  with  its  recommendations  only  slightly 
changed  but  with  a  pretty  thorough  rewrite  of  their  sup- 
porting material,  a  rewrite  which  broadened  and  enriched 
the  whole  concept  of  the  field  and  which  was  accepted  by 
the  report  committee. 

The  discussion  of  Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employment, 
led  by  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  was  packed  with  factual  illustration.  It  was 
shown  clearly  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 


ards Act  have  not  "abolished"  child  labor  in  the  United 
States;  have  in  fact  affected  only  a  minority  of  working 
children.  An  appalling  picture  was  drawn  of  the  exploita- 
tion at  farm  labor  of  thousands  of  children  on  the  road 
with  migrant  families.  The  group  urged  a  searching  inquiry 
by  Congress  and  by  governmental  departments. 

The  bearings  of  education  upon  both  work  and  citizen- 
ship brought  forth  the  liveliest  discussion  of  the  group  meet- 
ing. All  were  agreed  in  urging  recognition  of  changes  in 
types  of  employment  for  young  people  and  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  unemployment  among  them.  Both  school  programs 
and  vocational  training  should  have  greater  versatility  and 
adaptability.  Various  recommendations  went  back  to  the  re- 
port committee  from  this  group,  including  one,  buttressed 
by  similar  proposals  from  others,  that  a  section  on  migrants 
be  added  to  the  general  report. 

The  All-Day  Discussion 

THE    WINTRY    DARKNESS    WAS    DEEP    OVER    WASHINGTON 

before  these  eleven  topical  meetings  wound  up  their  discus- 
sions and  submitted  their  proposals  to  the  report  committee. 
That  long  suffering  body,  which  had  fondly  hoped  to  make 
the  indicated  changes  in  the  general  report  in  two  or  three 
hours,  found  itself  hard  at  it  far  into  the  night.  There  was 
not  time  to  have  the  revised  document  prepared  for  distri- 
bution on  the  floor  of  the  general  session  on  Friday  where 
it  was  presented  for  all-day  discussion.  The  members  had  to 
follow  the  revisions,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  they  were 
read  from  the  platform. 

Most  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  groups,  said  Mr. 
Folks,  were  in  rewording  and  expanding  the  text  support- 
ing the  recommendations.  Most  of  the  groups  felt  that  their 
particular  subjects  rated  more  detailed  presentation  and 
hence  more  space  in  the  over-all  report.  A  number  of  addi- 
tional recommendations  had  been  proposed,  but  nothing 
that  had  come  from  the  groups  called  for  recommendations 
contrary  to  those  put  forward  by  the  report  committee. 
Many  of  the  concrete  proposals,  he  assured  the  members, 
had  been  accepted  by  the  committee.  All  would  be  studied 
carefully  and  the  topical  reports  rewritten  to  take  them  into 
account. 

The  report  as  a  whole,  said  Secretary  Perkins  in  opening 
the  discussion,  offered  a  "pattern  of  behavior  for  people  in 
relation  to  children,  a  standard  to  which  all  good  men  may 
repair."  It  also  forces  us,  said  Josephine  Roche,  to  see  the 
hard  realities  of  today,  "the  conditions  that  stubbornly  go 
on  in  violation  of  democracy's  promise  of  equal  oppor- 
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tunity."  The  import  of  the  conference,  she  said,  lay  in 
the  President's  words  quoted  on  the  first  page  of  the  re- 
port: "Democracy  must  inculcate  in  its  children  capacities 
for  living  and  assure  opportunities  for  the  fulfillment  of 
those  capacities."  Its  findings  were  summed  up  in  a  sentence 
on  its  last  page.  "Secure  family  life  is  the  foundation  of  in- 
dividual happiness  and  well-being."  Between  these  two  quo- 
tations, she  said,  lay  a  program  of  action  for  the  American 
people  directed  toward  the  conservation  of  human  resources. 

The  conference  made  clear,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  it 
chimed  in  with  such  appraisals  of  the  output  of  its  labors. 
Criticism  from  the  floor,  on  the  report  as  a  whole,  chiefly 
had  to  do  with  what  certain  members  felt  were  sins  of 
omission.  "We  don't  even  have  political  democracy.  Look 
at  the  poll  tax.  This  should  be  brought  out  in  the  report. 
In  many  states  this  affects  the  'practice  of  democracy'  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens."  .  .  .  "Children  should  be  re- 
ferred to  as  'future  voters.'  "...  "There  is  not  enough  em- 
phasis on  how  we  can  make  these  objectives  the  objectives 
of  parents,  educators,  doctors,  everybody."  .  .  .  "The  sta- 
tistics are  one-sided  and  present  an  unfair  picture  of  child 
life  in  America.  In  our  defense  of  a  democratic  system  we 
should  not  give  people  across  the  water  the  chance  to  say 
that  democracy  does  not  work." 

Commenting  on  the  sections  concerned  with  the  child  in 
his  home,  Harry  L.  Lurie  of  New  York  said : 

This  program  is  not  new,  not  radical,  not  unreasonable. 
Why  not  proceed  directly  to  solve  our  problems  of  poverty? 
The  methods  we  have  used  have  failed  only  because  they  have 
not  been  carried  far  enough.  We  might  exchange  our  poverty 
problems  for  fiscal  problems.  Well,  why  not?  Are  fiscal  rela- 
tions more  important  than  human  needs?  It  will  be  time  to 
experiment  with  new  economic  formulas  when  we  have  estab- 
lished social  security. 

Isadore  Lubin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  wanted  more  meat  in  the  economic 
section  of  the  report  which,  he  said,  oversimplified  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  basic  to  family  life.  It  did  not  tie  up 
definitely  the  many  factors  involved.  It  did  not  take  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  fact  that  annually  the  stream  of  young 
people  ready  to  seek  work  exceeds  by  500,000  our  old  peo- 
ple ready  to  retire. — "Industry  must  absorb  this  net  increase 
each  year  before  we  make  inroads  on  the  bulk  of  overhang- 
ing unemployment." — It  did  not  survey  adequately  the  vari- 
ous devices  supposed  to  soften  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment— unemployment  compensation,  old  age  insurance, 
child  labor  restrictions,  dismissal  wages,  vacations  with  pay. 


The  report,  Mr.  Lubin  said,  should  consider  technological 
unemployment  more  fully  and  the  problems  of  seasonal  em- 
ployment.— "Public  work  alone  is  not  a  solution." — But 
he  was  not  a  prophet  of  despair.  He  saw  many  opportunities 
for  increased  employment ;  not  in  new  industries  but  in 
"the  modernization  of  standards  of  living  and  of  ways  of 
doing  things.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  not  unsolvable." 

Joseph  Cadden,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress,  who  urged  repeatedly  that  the  report 
should  be  concrete  in  its  proposals,  wanted  to  see  more  jobs 
opened  up  for  young  people  "above  the  relief  level."  With 
these  young  people  scarcely  touched  now  by  the  CCC  and 
the  NYA,  he  proposed,  and  the  chairman  of  the  report  com- 
mittee accepted  his  statement,  that  the  conference  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  its  appropriation  for  the  NYA  next 
year  should  at  least  be  doubled. 

The  discussion  of  economic  aid  to  families  brought  some 
spirited  exchanges  on  the  floor.  The  Rev.  John  O'Grady. 
with  reservations  about  federal  grants-in-aid  for  direct  re- 
lief, warned  of: 

.  .  .  the  danger  we  face  in  a  greatly  reduced  federal  work 
program,  or  in  losing  it  entirely.  The  issue  is  not  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  the  present  program.  It  is  whether  we  have  such  a 
program  at  all.  We  should  be  more  resolute  in  bringing  efforts 
to  bear  on  Congress  to  hold  and  develop  it.  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  assistance,  even  a  new  category,  will  not  replace  it. 
We  should  make  grants-in-aid  work  in  the  categories  before 
we  try  to  extend  them  to  general  relief.  We  need  a  sliding 
scale  in  grants-in-aid,  but  who  can  suggest  a  sliding  scale  that 
Congress  would  accept? 

William  Hodson  of  New  York  countered  by  declaring 
that  the  conference  was  on  record  for  continuing  WPA. 
But,  he  added: 

Is  it  practical  to  say  that  we  want  to  give  up  one  program 
because  we  would  adopt  an  additional  one  ?  Would  Congress 
be  prepared  to  reduce  WPA  if  it  were  responsible  for  picking 
up  the  resulting  backwash?  We  must  have  a  program  with 
the  over-all  participation  of  the  federal  government  in  all 
types  of  assistance. 

Many  sections  of  the  report,  as  they  were  presented  for 
acceptance,  brought  out  little  discussion  except  on  minor 
wording  or  emphasis.  Much  of  it  traversed  ground  already 
covered  in  the  group  meetings  on  points  already  reckoned 
with  by  the  report  committee. 

This  was  not  the  case,  however,  when  the  matter  of 
compulsory  school  age  came  on  the  floor,  more  or  less  en- 
tangled with  child  labor.  Proposals  flew  back  and  forth  for 
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compulsory  schooling  up  to  eighteen  ;  for  the  elimination  of 
child  labor  "in  and  out"  of  school ;  for  "compulsory"  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  for  youth,  and  so  on.  "If  you're 
training  children  for  a  democracy,"  put  in  someone  plain- 
tively, "you've  got  to  prepare  them  to  live  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility. You  can't  have  too  many  compulsory  laws." 
All  through  the  discussion  the  old  conviction  that  work  is 
a  salty  and  desirable  discipline  and  experience  for  young 
people  cropped  up  again  and  again,  with  enough  proponents 
to  indicate  that  it  still  has  a  lot  of  kick  in  it. 

Most  of  the  proposals  from  .the  floor  were  "accepted"  by 
the  report  committee  as  "statements,"  but  two  at  least  were 
put  to  a  formal  vote.  The  conference  went  on  record  for 
sixteen  as  compulsory  school  age  and  it  came  out  flatfoot- 
edly,  in  spite  of  fervid  opposition,  for  ratification  of  the 
federal  Child  Labor  Amendment.  As  has  been  said,  the 
amendment  was  curiously  absent  from  the  report ;  but  it  re- 
fused to  stay  out  of  the  conference.  Again  and  again  it 
popped  up.  At  what  seemed  like  long  last,  Harriet  Silverman 
of  New  York  'brought  it  in  as  a  formal  motion,  promptly 
and  loudly  seconded  by  several  people  at  once.  Quick  in 
opposition  was  Edmund  Borgia  Butler  of  New  York,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Fordham  University:  "Is  there  to  be  no 
end  to  this  federal  compulsion  ?  There  is  a  constantly  chang- 
ing attitude  within  the  communities  which  eventually  will 
eliminate  child  labor.  Can't  the  states  be  trusted  to  do  what 
is  right?" 

"It  is  because  the  states  have  not  accepted  their  responsi- 
bility," replied  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  gravely,  "that  the 
amendment  has  been  proposed.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  people  throughout  the  country,  in  every  state,  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  it." 

The  vote  that  followed  to  recommend  the  completion  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  was  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  few  spontaneous  outbursts  of  applause 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  grueling  day. 

The  Cultural  Front 

FOUR  TOPICAL  REPORTS,  THOSE  ON   RELIGION,   EDUCATION, 

leisure  time  and  libraries,  had  been  grouped  as  related  to 
cultural  aspects  of  child  life.  In  opening  the  discussion 
Helen  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, told  of  her  visit  to  a  starved  country  school,  not  so 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  meeting,  to  point  out  the  national 
significance  of  the  recommendations  that  led  off  the  report 
on  education  services,  recommendations  calling  for  the  en- 
largement of  school  districts  and  for  state  and  federal  as- 


sistance to  reduce  their  inequalities.  "This  means,"  she  said, 
"that  all  the  children  in  America  may  have  some  chance  at 
education  and  not  merely  those  in  favored  states."  In  the 
report  on  leisure,  what  stood  out  is  that  it  puts  the  free  time 
of  children  on  a  par  with  their  health  and  their  educa- 
tion. "With  the  radio  giving  the  news,  reading  itself 
may  become  a  lost  art  in  some  country  districts  unless 
libraries  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  children." 
She  later  urged  that  the  contribution  which  museums  can 
make  to  the  lives  of  children  should  not  be  overlooked. 

With  respect  to  the  report  on  religion  and  childhood, 
Miss  Hall  did  not  share  its  dismay  about  young  people  to- 
day. She  has  found  that,  more  than  in  earlier  generations, 
they  have  grasped  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  to  be  your 
brother's  keeper  and  are  trying  to  translate  this  into  terms 
of  social  responsibility.  When  boys  and  girls  questioned  re- 
ligion, she  was  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  Bishop  Mc- 
Connell,  Monsignor  Ryan,  Rabbi  Wise  and  others  like 
them  in  the  forefront  of  the  modern  adventure  of  making 
a  better  world.  After  all,  example  is  better  than  precept 
and  her  hope  was  that  the  final  report  might  include  a 
challenge  to  what  churches  and  churchmen  as  such  can  do, 
community  by  community,  in  leadership  that  will  carry 
conviction  in  young  minds. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  say  a  word  about  the  notable 
performance  of  the  chairmen  of  this  Friday  meeting,  Miss 
Perkins  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Helmholz  in  the  afternoon, 
with  Miss  Lenroot  and  Mr.  Folks  standing  by  all  day  to 
comment  and  answer  questions.  It  was  not  easy  to  "chair" 
so  mixed  a  gathering,  but  both  chairmen  accomplished  the 
feat  with  poise  and  unfailing  good  humor.  They  held  dis- 
cussion to  a  high  plane  and  yet  gave  everyone  a  chance  to 
speak.  "This  is  really  a  town  meeting,"  said  Miss  Perkins. 
Everyone  had  a  chance :  advocates  of  education  in  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  alcohol,  advocates  of  education  for  safety 
and  for  conservation  of  eyesight ;  advocates  for  the  inclusion 
of  "previous  delinquents"  in  the  CCC  program;  advo- 
cates for  measures  to  offset  the  "growth  of  ethnosism." 
Anyone  who  wanted  it  had  his  moment  on  the  floor  with 
the  chairmen  giving  cogency  and  balance  to  the  discussion, 
occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  cost  of  time. 

The  last  brush  of  the  day  came  at  the  very  end  when 
most  of  the  members  had  wearily  departed.  Here  those  who 
had  held  from  the  first  that  conditions  were  portrayed  in 
the  report  in  a  way  that  discredited  democracy  put  up  their 
last  fight.  The  report,  they  said,  should  have  some  definitely 
optimistic  statistics,  more  recognition  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  less  emphasis  on  things  "discouraging  to  de- 
mocracy." After  a  good  deal  of  interchange,  Sanford  Bates 
offered  a  proposal  that  in  appropriate  places  statements  and 
statistics  should  be  introduced  showing  the  "eminence  of 
the  United  States"  in  cultural  and  other  aspects  of  life,  to 
the  end  of  encouraging  further  progress.  Because  of  the 
way  it  was  phrased  Mr.  Folks,  as  chairman  of  the  report 
committee,  declined  to  accept  this  as  a  "statement"  or  an 
amendment  without  a  vote  from  the  floor.  Zealous  amenders 
to  the  amendment  then  rose  up  to  the  confusion  of  the 
members,  if  not  of  the  parliamentarians.  Mr.  Bates'  pro- 
posal ultimately  was  untangled  from  procedure  and  voted 
down.  Its  wording,  many  of  the  members  held,  was  its 
undoing.  They  had  no  desire  to  "vote  against  the  flag,"  but 
they  just  didn't  want  to  brag. 

With  working  Washington  by  now  comfortably  home  at 
dinner,  the  conference  at  length  voted  to  accept  the  general 
report  with  the  amendments  voted  from  the  floor  and  with 
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the  suggestions  and  "statements"  from  the  floor  referred  to 
the  report  committee  for  consideration. 

At  the  White  House 

AFTER  ALL,  THIS  WAS  A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  AND 

that  evening  brought  formal  confirmation  of  that  fact  when 
the  membership,  greeted  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  over-filled  the 
great  East  Room  to  see  and  hear  the  President  receive  the 
document,  the  complete  report,  over  whix'h  they  had  been 
battling.  Backstage  gossip  said  that  cards  for  this  occasion 
were  the  outstanding  headache  of  the  conference  arrange- 
ments. The  most  unexpected  people  developed  an  interest 
in  child  welfare  and  appealed  to  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  get  them  in.  "Any  other  meeting  do?"  "No, 
only  the  White  House."  Adamant  as  the  conference  officers 
were  that  cards  could  go  only  to  members,  the  room  was 
filled  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  chairs  and  almost  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  its  four  walls. 

The  conference  members  were  in  gay  spirits  and,  of 
course,  their  best  bib  and  tucker.  Whatever  the  strains  of 
the  day,  this  was  a  party,  as  well  as  the  high  moment  of 
the  conference  when  it  would  give  its  best  answer  to  the 
President's  challenge  of  a  year  before:  "If  we  can  state  in 
simple  language  some  of  the  basic  necessities  of  childhood, 
we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  issues  which  challenge  our 
intelligence."  Such  a  statement,  the  conference  believed, 
was  the  report  now  to  be  presented  to  the  President. 

Secretary  Perkins,  opening  the  meeting,  sketched  in  clear 
vigorous  strokes  the  background  and  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence and  its  method  of  arriving  at  its  conclusions.  She  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ahart,  president  of  the  Associa- 
ated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
who  represented  one  of  the  major  strands  of  conference 
concern,  children  in  rural  areas.  To  her  mind  the  confer- 
ence had  brought  "sane,  sympathetic,  unbiased  and  clear 
thinking"  to  bear  on  the  problems  common  to  all  parents; 
had  thought  in  the  terms  of  parents;  had  enunciated  prin- 
ciples fortifying  parents  in  their  aspirations  for  a  healthy 
happy  life  for  their  children,  and  had  put  forward  a  frame- 
work within  which  all  efforts  could  be  joined  to  realize 


those  aspirations  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  children  but 
for  the  cause  of  democracy. 

In  presenting  the  report  to  the  President,  Mr.  Folks 
reviewed  'briefly  the  events  of  the  1930s  in  relation  to  child 
welfare  and  found  in  them  "cheerful  indications  for  the 
1940s."  The  concern  of  the  1940s,  he  said,  was  to  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  all  we  know  for  all  children — "We  dare 
not  accept  a  lesser  aim."  He  commented  on  the  scope  of 
the  eighty-three  recommendations  of  the  report — "no  one 
of  them  self-starting" — and  of  their  implications  for  the 
readjustment,  modification  and  development  of  the  pro- 
grams of  a  wide  variety  of  voluntary  and  governmental 
agencies. 

Action  on  the  recommendations  must  come,  said  Mr. 
Folks,  from  "acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  people."  The 
follow-up  on  the  report  must  be  directed  to: 

.  .  .  everybody:  the  general  public,  the  officers  and  directors 
of  voluntary  agencies,  the  President  and  the  Congress,  the 
forty-eight  governors,  the  forty-eight  legislatures  and  the  army 
of  local  executive  and  legislative  bodies.  .  .  .  And,  most  im- 
portantly, we  must  follow  up  even  ourselves,  lest  we  forget. 

President  Roosevelt  greeted  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence as  friends  united  in  their  desire  for  "this  country  to 
be  a  place  where  children  can  live  in  safety  and  grow  in 
understanding  of  the  part  they  must  play  in  the  nation's 
future." 

After  a  moving  word  on  the  death  of  Senator  Borah, 
which  had  occurred  that  evening,  the  President  took  up  the 
report  section  by  section.  He  approved  its  thesis,  and  under- 
scored its  findings: 

The  first  part  reminds  me  sharply  that  by  every  step  we 
take  to  protect  the  families  of  America  we  are  protecting  the 
children  also.  Here  the  recommendations  in  general  constitute 
an  argument  for  buttressing  and  strengthening  the  institution 
of  the  family  as  it  relates  to  the  health,  training,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  children  in  a  democracy. 

He  agreed  that  public  assistance  of  many  kinds  is  neces- 
sary, "but  I  suggest  to  you  that  mere  grants-in-aid  const! 
tute  no  permanent  solution."  That  would  be  found  only- 
through  increase  in  the  average  of  incomes  in  the  poorer 
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PROVISIONS  for  dealing  with  the 
•*•  health  problems  of  maternity  and 
infancy  have  made  encouraging  progress 
during  the  past  decade.  But  if  the 
American  child  is  to  have  that  right  to 
life  (not  to  speak  of  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness)  which  was  visualized 
by  our  forefathers,  it  is  essential,  as  the 
report  of  the  Conference  on  Children  in 
a  Democracy  points  out,  that  for  the 
large  section  of  the  population  now  liv- 
ing and  dying  without  the  benefits  of 
modern  medical  science  there  should  be 
made  available  "adequately  supervised 
medical  care  through  a  program  or  pro- 
grams financed  by  general  tax  funds,  by 
insurance  contributions  from  beneficiar- 
ies and  government,  or  by  such  combi- 


nation of  methods  as  may  be  best  suited 
to  local  conditions." 

Prevention,  however,  is  more  impor- 
tant than  cure.  America  cannot  breed 
healthy  children  unless  those  children 
are  well-fed;  and  year  by  year  evidence 
accumulates  more  impressively  as  to  the 
widespread  extent  of  dietary  deficien- 
cies. The  recommendation  that  a  na- 
tional nutrition  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  study  this  problem  is  a  sound  and 
promising  one. 

America  cannot  breed  healthy  chil- 
dren unless  they  are  well-housed.  Fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  opportunities  for  nor- 
mal family  life  and  for  essential  recrea- 
tion are  vital  elements  of  child  life. 


They  cannot  be  found  in  the  slums,  and 
continuance  of  the  present  United  States 
housing  program  is  an  essential  need  of 
children  in  a  democracy. 

On  the  federal  level  we  have  no  more 
important  responsibility  to  the  children 
of  these  United  States  than  to  see  to  it 
that  the  present  Congress  passes  a  na- 
tional health  bill  and  provides  appro- 
priations for  continuance  of  the  housing 
program,  which  at  present  faces  the 
danger  of  serious  curtailment. 

If  the  wave  of  so-called  "economy" 
engulfs  such  essential  health  and  social 
services,  it  will  be  a  national  tragedy. 
There  is  no  economy  in  saving  dollars 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  and  health  of 
our  children. 
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communities  and  areas,  and  through  insistence  that  every 
community  and  area  pay  taxes  in  accordance  with  its  ability. 
The  President  reiterated  his  concern  for  migrant  families 
and  of  proposals  for  their  resettlement,  and  added : 

I  read  a  book.  It  is  called  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath."  There 
are  500,000  Americans  that  live  in  the  covers  of  that  book. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  Columbia  River  Basin  devoted  to  the  care 
of  500,000  Americans  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  migratory 
families.  The  situation  of  these  children  who  have  no  homes 
and  can  put  down  no  roots  in  school  or  community  calls  for 
special  consideration.  I  am  trying  to  be  practical  and  find  a 
place  for  them  to  go. 

Page  by  page  throughout  the  report  the  President  ex- 
pressed vigorously  and  eloquently  his  sympathy  with  its  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  ending  with  "a  call  to  all 
our  fellow  citizens"  to  share  in  the  "continuing  work  by 
which  its  objectives  can  be  realized." 

The  Follow-Up  Program 

How  THIS  "CONTINUING  WORK"  SHOULD  PROCEED  WAS 
the  subject  of  the  final  session  of  the  conference.  Upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  members  was  determination  that  the 
report  should  not  be  just  another  record  for  the  archives. 
Evidence  of  this  had  cropped  out  in  two  ways  during  the 
general  sessions :  in  suggestions,  especially  from  the  younger 
members,  for  endorsement  of  specific  legislation ;  in  ques- 
tions, more  often  than  not  from  former  "White  Housers," 
about  what  "button  can  be  pushed"  to  give  the  program  its 
initial  momentum. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  entirely  to  discussion  of 
what  "we,  the  conference  members  can  do"  to  keep  the 
report  from  sliding  into  oblivion.  Opening  with  a  tribute  to 
Senator  Borah,  Miss  Perkins  reminded  the  conference  that 
he  had  sponsored  the  bill  creating  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
1912  and  asked  the  members  to  observe  a  moment  of  silence 
in  appreciation  of  his  service  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  began  the  Saturday  discussion  before  an 
eager  audience.  She  urged  the  personal  responsibility  of 
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each  member  of  the  conference  to  carry  back  home  with 
him  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  report  and  to  study  his  own 
community  with  the  report  as  a  frame  of  reference,  for 
"the  more  we  know  our  own  community,  the  better  we  will 
understand  the  needs  of  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try." Thus  she  linked  the  importance  of  being  at  once 
"community-minded"  and  "nationally-minded"  in  thinking 
of  children.  The  mobility  of  families  often  makes  children 
who  yesterday  were  members  of  a  far-off,  substandard  com- 
munity members  of  our  own  community  today.  From  this 
conference,  she  said,  should  come  a  "knowledge  throughout 
the  country  of  the  needs  of  young  people"  and  a  willing- 
ness "to  take  a  national  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  young 
people  of  the  nation  who  will  some  day  make  the  nation." 

The  two  speeches  following  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  were,  like 
hers,-  and  like  those  of  the  night  before,  carried  over  the 
nation  by  radio.  Mrs.  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar,  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  put  forward  the 
"plans  for  nationwide  consideration  and  action"  developed 
by  the  conference  committee  on  the  follow-up  program. 
[See  page  66.]  She  was  followed  by  Frank  Bane,  executive 
director  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  It  is  the 
government's  place,  he  said,  to  see  that  children  are  well- 
born, that  they  enjoy  a  sheltered  childhood,  that  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  play,  that  they  receive  an  education,  that 
as  they  grow  up  they  have  a  place  in  the  economic  world. 
In  services  to  assure  these  things  we  have  made  uneven 
progress.  "I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "what  these  services  will 
cost,  but  I  know  they  are  the  price  of  democracy."  Mr. 
Bane  minced  no  words  in  calling  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment.  At  the  same  time  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  finding  a  comprehensive  solution  oi  the 
nation's  economic  ills,  for  "what  will  it  profit  us  to  rear, 
educate  and  train  young  people,  if  when  they  grow  up  they 
find  the  doors  of  opportunity  plastered  with  the  sign,  No 
Help  Wanted?" 

An  unscheduled  speaker  at  this  session  was  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator,  who  furthered  the 
emphasis  on  getting  the  message  of  the  conference  across, 
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Work  at  Adequate  Wages 

By  ELISABETH   CHRISTMAN 

Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Women's 
Trade      Union      League      of     America 

welfare  of  the  family — 
its  ability  to  survive — is 
built  upon  the  earning  capacity 
of  its  wage  earners.  Reports  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy  show 
that  in  1935-36  half  of  America's 
29  million  families  had  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $1200,  and 
that  over  one  million  families 
in  this  country  receive  less  than 
$250  a  year  cash  income,  includ- 
ing relief  payments  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  staggering  to  note  the  ex- 
tent to  which  relief  payments  make  up  the  total  income  of 
many  families.  So  large  a  proportion  of  our  low  income 
families  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  relief  that  the 
provision  of  any  kind  of  wage  becomes  the  country's  most 
imperative  problem.  But  to  the  extent  that  we  can  raise  in- 
come levels  in  families  above  the  relief  group,  to  that  extent 
can  we  hope  to  pull  up  our  whole  economy  to  a  level  which 
permits  the  children  to  have  a  "break."  Concentration  on 
providing  needed  services  for  this  group  is  our  responsi- 
bility, but  to  provide  work  at  adequate  wages  is  even  more 
important.  One  of  the  great  factors  making  for  insecurity 
now  and  in  the  future  is  the  continuing  load  of  unemployed 
workers  in  the  age  group  between  fifteen  and  twenty-four 
years  of  age. 

The  democratic  way  of  life  means  not  only  individual 
freedom  of  speech  and  thought  —  it  means  economic  and 
industrial  freedom  to  enjoy  these  liberties. 

There  is  so  much  of  startling  significance  in  the  reports  of 
this  fourth  White  House  Conference  on  Children  that  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact  that  they  should  be 
required  reading  this  winter  for  everyone  interested  in 
social  and  economic  betterment. 

The  resources  of  my  organization,  insofar  as  it  is  possible 
to  use  them  to  stimulate  interest  and  support  for  the  program 
which  this  conference  is  sponsoring,  will  be  fully  utilized. 


for  only  through  "joint  effort"  can  a  "strong  public  service 
for  children"  be  promoted. 

The  discussion  from  the  floor  began  with  concern  over 
the  make-up  of  the  National  Citizen's  Committee  proposed 
in  Mrs.  Dunbar's  report,  lest  the  suggested  number,  twenty- 
five,  fail  to  give  wide  enough  regional  representation.  Why 
should  not  each  state  be  represented ;  each  type  of  interest 
— a  parent,  a  farmer,  a  teacher,  a  social  worker,  a  doctor? 
The  objection  that  too  many  members  would  make  the 
committee  unwieldy  was  met  with  the  contention  that  that 
was  true  of  a  group  of  twenty-five — the  knot  always  could 
be  cut  by  setting  up  a  smaller  executive  committee.  When 
Prof.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  of  Howard  University  pointed 
out  that  the  follow-up  report  made  no  mention  of  minority 
representation  on  the  citizen's  committee,  Miss  Lenroot  ex- 
plained that  such  representation  was  assumed  in  all  activi- 
ties of  gatherings  like  the  White  House  Conference. 

Further  discussion  went  on  to  specific  methods  of  carry- 
ring  out  the  program.  The  Rev.  H.  Joseph  Jacobi  of  the 
l_Associated  Catholic  Charities  of  New  Orleans  told  of  com- 


mittees on  research  and  publicity  already  functioning  m 
Louisiana  in  an  effort  to  rally  statewide  support  for  the 
conference's  objectives.  Marcus  C.  Fa'gg  of  Florida  sug- 
gested that  the  various  state  conferences  of  social  work  be 
utilized  to  give  the  program  impetus.  Reminding  his  listen- 
ers that  1940  is  an  election  year  and  voicing  what  he  said 
was  probably  a  "pious  hope,"  Harry  L.  Lurie  of  New  York 
wanted  the  conference  objectives  written  into  the  platforms 
of  both  major  political  parties  and  "the  other  parties"  as  far 
as  possible. 

When  Yasha  Frank,  program  consultant  for  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  rose  to  tell  of  pledges  of  support 
from  that  company,  from  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany and  from  several  Hollywood  actors  and  producers 
in  spreading  the  conference  message  throughout  the  coun- 
try, he  started  a  whole  series  of  pledges  offered  by  leaders 
of  various  national  organizations.  Among  them  were  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Congress,  the  National  Child  Welfare  Division 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  Associated  Women  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Frank's  pledges, 
however,  were  unique  in  coming  from  the  commercial 
world.  He  promised  a  documentary  film,  a  series  o*  record- 
ings, and  a  generous  supply  of  radio  time  and  talent  for 
organizations  promoting  the  conference  objectives. 

The  suggestions  from  the  floor  were  referred  to  the  fol- 
low-up committee  and  by  unanimous  vote  its  report  was 
accepted. 

Procedure  in  Retrospect 

LOOKING  BACK  OVER  THE  CONFERENCE,  IT  is  CLEAR  THAT 
the  plan  for  a  year-long  study  and  a  final  three-day  canvass 
of  findings  and  recommendations,  was  as  good  as  it  was 
original.  But  time  and  human  nature  being  what  they  are, 
there  were  some  creakings  in  performance  which  can  be 
borne  in  mind  in  perfecting  the  pattern. 

Take  the  matter  of  time.  Advancing  the  date  of  the 
conference  from  May  to  January  so  stepped-up  the  work 
of  the  report  committee  that  it  was  not  possible  to  com- 
plete the  revision  of  all  the  documents  and  get  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  members  prior  to  their  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington. The  result  was  that  time  was  lost  because  many 
people  went  into  the  discussions  without  a  common  start- 
ing point. 

The  way  the  three  days  were  allotted  also  cramped  the 
deliberative  process.  Half  a  day  was  given  to  setting  the 
conference  going,  to  winding  up  its  arm,  to  gracious  in- 
troductions of  speakers  who  told  at  length  what  it  was 
about,  how  it  happened  and  why.  Only  another  half  day 
was  given  over  to  group  discussion  of  the  eleven  topical 
reports.  These  were  the  backbone  of  the  conference.  Two 
or  three  times  the  allotment  would  not  have  been  too  much 
to  devote  to  them  and  their  recommendations.  All  the 
more  because  the  interest  and  ideas  of  a  member  might 
overlap  several  group  meetings  held  simultaneously,  when 
only  one  could  be  attended.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
general  discussion,  the  following  day,  there  was  much  re- 
hashing of  ideas  and  proposals  in  a  given  field  which  al- 
ready had  been  ventilated  in  a  group  session,  had  been 
weighed  by  the  report  committee  and  as  often  as  not  had 
been  written  into  another  section  of  the  complete  report. 
In  short,  practically  everybody  wanted  to  talk  about  prac- 
tically everything  and  there  wasn't  time  enough. 

Most  people  were  good  natured  about  these  things  and 
viewed  the  whole  scheme  of  "democratic  procedure"  as  an 
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interesting  and  provocative  experiment  to  be  squeezed  for 
future  reference. 

The  form  in  which  the  over-all  report  was  put  before 
the  conference  seemed  to  some  to  fall  short  of  the  old 
formula  of  resolutions:  "Whereas.  ...  Be  it  resolved." 
The  searching  facts,  the  dynamic  challenge  of  old  evils 
and  of  new  opportunities,  were  massed  in  the  text  of  the 
report  rather  than  in  the  recommendations  themselves ;  and 
these  often  seemed  by  comparison  to  be  abstract  and  lack- 
ing in  punch.  The  report  committee,  hard  pressed  by  time 
and  by  the  urgent  claims  of  all  the  topical  groups,  held  no 
brief  for  the  literary  quality  of  the  formulations,  but  gave 
assurance  that  all  would  be  restudied,  rewritten,  their 
statistics  rechecked,  before  final  publication.  The  promised 
documentary  film,  based  on  the  material  assembled  by  the 
conference,  ought  to  make  the  report  march. 

Not  all  the  members  of  the  conference  were  clear  on 
how  the  revision  of  the  complete  report  would  be  accom- 
plished and  who  would  be  responsible  for  final  content  and 
form.  A  passage  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
planning  committee,  held  subsequent  to  the  conference, 
states  the  procedure : 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed  that  the  planning  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  direct  the  report  committee  to  prepare 
a  final  report  based  on  the  general  report  adopted  by  this  con- 


ference, to  include  also  material  which  is  the  product  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  topical  reports  from  the  group  meetings  of 
January  18,  1940  or  submitted  by  conference  members,  as 
such  material  is  deemed  suitable  by  the  report  committee;  and 
further  that  the  final  report  shall  have  the  objective  of  pre- 
senting to  the  people  of  the  nation  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  facts  relating  to  children  in  a  democracy  and  the  goals 
toward  which  attention  should  be  directed,  it  being  understood 
that  the  final  report  shall  be  published  as  the  report  of  the 
report  committee. 

The  Pledge  to  the  Future 

ON  SATURDAY,  AS  THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  THE  1940 
White  House  Conference  drew  near,  Miss  Lenroot  re- 
called how,  at  the  close  of  the  1930  Conference,  Grace 
Abbott  had  asked  its  members  to  rise  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  pledge  of  active  support  for  its  objectives.  Stand- 
ing where  Miss  Abbott  had  stood  ten  years  before,  Miss 
Lenroot  asked  the  members  of  this  conference  to  rise  as  a 
tribute  to  Miss  Abbott's  valiant  leadership  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  sup- 
port to  the  objectives  of  this  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy. 

Quietly,  almost  solemnly,  the  500  men  and  women  rose 
to  their  feet.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  gavel 
fell  and  the  conference  was  over.  Its  work  still  lay  ahead. 
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An  Idea  and  How  It  Grew 


By  FRED  K.  HOEHLER 


THE  preliminaries  of  conferences 
usually  are  taken  for  granted  by 
the  people  who  attend  them.  The 
members   register,    are   handed   a   pro- 
gram  and   a   badge,   and    go   on   from 
there.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  the 
1940  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren in  a  Democracy  was  different. 

Here  practically  all  of  the  members 
actually  had  participated  in  one  degree 
or  another  in  the  work  of  conference 
organization,  in  shaping  its  plan  and 
procedure,  in  assembling  data  for  its 
consideration  and  in  formulating  its 
recommendations.  All  had  had  a  finger 
in  the  pie  long  before  the  pie  was  cut 
in  Washington.  The  conference  grew 
not  by  the  ideas  of  a  small  group  but  by 
the  play  of  ideas  of  a  large  number  of 
people  concerned  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  with  the  children  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  shaped  by  group  think- 
ing, by  practice  of  democratic  process. 
Along  in  the  summer  of  1938  letters 
began  coming  to  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  suggesting  that  it  was  about 
time  for  another  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children.  From  the  first  con- 
ference in  1909,  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  had  come  the 
"mother's  pension"  movement  and  ulti- 
mately the  U.  S.  Childrea's  Bureau. 
From  the  second  in  1919,  organized  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  with  the  support 
of  President  Wilson,  had  come  far- 
seeing  standards  for  child  welfare.  From 
the  third,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  called 
by  President  Hoover  in  1930,  had  come 
the  Children's  Charter  and  impetus  to 
a  number  of  movements,  notably  those 
concerned  with  maternal  and  child 
health.  But  much  had  happened  since 
1930  and  if,  as  President  Hoover  said, 
"the  world  moves  forward  on  the  feet 
of  little  children,"  it  seemed  advisable 
to  examine  again  the  road  the  little  feet 
were  traveling. 

The  letters  to  the  White  House  were 
referred  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  to 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  its  chief,  and 
presently  there  was  quite  a  file  of  them. 
Late  that  year,  1938,  Miss  Lenroot 
called  a  dozen  or  so  people  to  her  office 
to  talk  over  the  suggestion.  They  were 
people  who  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time,  all  with  a  special 
interest  in  children  and  youth,  all  aware 
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of  the  impact  of  the  economic  and  social 
changes  of  the  decade  on  the  "growing 
conditions"  of  childhood.  There  was 
complete  agreement  by  this  group  that 
"it  was  about  time  for  another  White 
House  conference,"  and  Winthrop  D. 
Lane  of  New  Jersey  was  asked  to  "get 
something  down  on  paper"  that  would 
outline  what  such  a  conference  might 
well  encompass. 

When  this  outline  was  ready  the  real 
business  of  group  thinking  began.  The 
memorandum  first  was  overhauled  by 
such  leaders  in  social  welfare  work  as 
Jacob  Kepecs  of  Chicago,  Dr.  James  S. 
Plant  of  Newark,  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  Solomon  Low- 
enstein,  Homer  Folks,  William  Hud- 
son and  the  Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEnte- 
gart  of  New  York.  When,  as  and  if 
there  was  a  conference,  these  people 
agreed,  it  must  emphasize  service  to 
children  in  the  framework  of  democ- 
racy; must  emphasize  the  responsibility 
of  democracy  for  children,  the  respon- 
sibility of  children  for  participating  in 
the  democratic  process — as  Mr.  Folks 
put  it,  "the  conditioning  of  children 
for  the  successful  practice  of  democ- 
racy." 

All  through  the  fall  of  1938  these 
small  informal  meetings  went  on,  in 
Washington,  in  New  York,  in  Chicago, 
with  more  and  more  people  drawn  in. 


At  one  of  them  the  name  "Children  in 
a  Democracy"  was  proposed  and  tested 
against  a  slowly  crystalli/.ing philosophy 
for  a  conference  still,  however,  in  the 
when,  as  and  if  stage.  From  these  dis- 
cussions, so  informal  that  no  records  of 
them  were  kept,  another  outline  was 
made  which  centered  on  the  child  in  his 
normal  setting  of  home  and  commun- 
ity ;  his  well  being  and  development 
under  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
forces  that  play  on  American  life.  As 
for  the  modus  operatidi  of  the  proposed 
conference  there  was  general  conviction 
that  the  way  to  proceed  was  to  ask 
various  government  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate and  to  ask  all  agencies  concerned 
with  child  welfare  in  its  broadest  aspects 
to  join  in  the  project. 

Early  in  1939  the  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference took  form  as  a  definite  plan. 
The  first  formal  "minutes"  of  the 
White  House  Conference  were  those  of 
a  meeting  on  January  16  attended  by 
some  sixteen  persons,  representative  of 
as  many  "areas  of  concern."  In  these 
minutes  is  found  Miss  Lenroot's  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  conference 
".  .  .  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
public  upon  those  things  which  democ- 
racy ought  to  assure  to  children  and 
upon  ways  in  which  a  fuller  measure  of 
opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  make 
it  possible  for  youth  to  develop  qualities 
necessary  for  participation  in  a  demo- 
cratic civilization." 

At  this  meeting  a  small  organizing 
committee  was  formed  of  persons  fam- 
iliar with  the  unofficial  procedure  that 
had  been  going  on.  This  committee 
promptly  asked  Frances  Perkins,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  had  been  following 
the  whole  movement  closely,  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  conference,  and  recom- 
mended that  she  request  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  accept  the  hon- 
orary chairmanship  and  vice-chairman- 
ship. Secretary  Perkins,  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  all  accepted  and 
organization  was  under  way. 

At  the  request  of  the  original  com- 
mittee, Secretary  Perkins  appointed  a 
small  organization  committee  which  in 
consultation  with  her  and  Miss  Lenroot 
appointed  a  planning  committee  of 
about  fifty  persons,  widely  representa- 
tive, to  develop  the  conference  scope 
and  content.  This  committee,  of  which 
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Secretary  Perkins  was  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee vice-chairmen,  recommended  that 
Miss  Lenroot  serve  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  conference  and  Emma  O. 
Lundberg  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau as  assistant.  It  proposed  to  func- 
tion through  a  report  committee  which 
would  review  material  submitted  by 
consultant  groups  and  staff  and  would 
formulate  the  report  to  be  put  before 
the  conference  as  a  whole. 

This  report  committee  of  twenty- 
seven,  headed  by  Homer  Folks  of  New 
York,  was  the  spearhead  of  the  whole 
conference  plan.  Its  task  was  compli- 
cated and  its  responsibilities  heavy. 
When  the  final  session  of  the  confer- 
ence was  moved  forward  from  the 
spring  of  1940  to  mid-January,  this 
committee  was  put  under  heavy  pressure 
to  complete  the  various  topical  reports, 
some  of  which  were  revised  three  or 
four  times,  and  the  general  report 
which  went  through  almost  as  many 
rewritings. 

The  planning  committee  undertook 
responsibility  for  representative  mem- 
bership in  the  conference  and  recom- 
mended that  an  initial  session  be  held 
in  the  spring  of  1939.  President  Roose- 
velt approved  these  plans  and  invited 
the  conference  to  meet  at  the  White 
House  on  April  26. 

As  a  nucleus  of  conference  member- 
ship Secretary  Perkins,  as  chairman  of 
the  organization  committee,  asked  the 
governor  of  each  state  to  appoint  a 
representative.  Next  she  asked  that 
members  be  proposed  by  the  planning 
committee  and  by  organizations  repre- 
senting such  fields  of  interest  as  labor, 
industry,  social  services,  farming, 
health,  recreation,  education,  housing. 

The  task  of  the  planning  committee 
in  selecting  the  membership  of  the  con- 
ference from  the  thousands  of  names 
submitted  was  not  easy.  The  number 
was  more  or  less  fixed  by  two  factors: 
first,  the  limit  under  which  free  discus- 
sion "from  the  floor"  can  be  effective ; 
second,  the  capacity  of  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  where  the  confer- 
ence was  invited  to  meet.  All  names 
submitted  were  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  selections  made  to  assure 
geographical  distribution  of  membership 
and  adequate  representation  of  fields  of 
interest.  The  final  list  included  some 
630  names. 

At  this  time,  the  conference  had  no 
funds.  The  planning  committee  had 
proposed  a  budget  of  $95,000  and  the 
President  had  recommended  to  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  of  $60,000  for 
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the  purposes  of  the  conference — staff, 
travel  expenses,  and  the  like.  However 
the  item  was  stricken  from  the  defici- 
ency appropriation  bill,  leaving  the  con- 
ference dependent  on  services  contrib- 
uted by  members  of  its  various  commit- 
tees, by  this  time  considerably  enlarged. 
The  program  of  the  April  meeting 
was  designed  to  bring  out  a  broad  pic- 
ture of  the  American  scene  in  relation 
to  children,  this  to  afford  a  basis  for 
subsequent  study  and  report  by  the  re- 
port committee.  It  was  organized  into 
general  sessions  and,  for  purposes  of 
free  discussion,  into  four  sections. 

1.  Objectives   of   Democratic   Society   in 
Relation     to     Children:     chairman,    Dr. 
James   S.   Plant,   director   Essex  County 
juvenile  clinic,  Newark,  N.  J. 

2.  Economic  Foundations  of  Family  Life 
and   Child  Welfare:  chairman,  William 
Hodson,  commissioner  of  welfare,  New 
York  City. 

3.  The    Development    of    Children    and 
Youth   in   Present  Day  American  Life: 
chairman,  Ruth  Andrus,  chief,  Bureau  of 
Child   Development   and   Parent   Educa- 
tion,   New    York    State    Department   of 
Education. 

4.  The   Child    and   Community   Services 
for    Health,   Education   and   Social   Pro- 
tection: chairman,  Frank  Bane,  executive 
director,  Council  of  State  Governments, 
Chicago. 

The  April  meeting  gave  the  commit- 
tees of  the  conference  direction,  author- 
ity and  inspiration.  The  democratic 
procedure  of  organization  had  func- 
tioned effectively  and  the  mandate  to 
proceed  was  clear.  But  the  conference 
had  no  money.  This  serious  lack  was 
remedied  presently  through  the  efforts 
of  a  finance  committee  which  secured 
for  the  purposes  of  the  conference  a 
grant  of  approximately  $45,000  from 
the  General  Education  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  American 
Council  on  Education  acted  as  fiscal 
agent  for  the  conference.  It  might  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  1930 
White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  had  about  $700,- 
000  available  for  its  purposes. 

With  funds  in  hand,  the  work  of  the 
conference  got  under  way.  Philip  Klein 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  was  employed  full  time  as  re- 
search director  with  assistants,  largely 
on  part  time,  from  various  social  wel- 
fare organizations  and  government  bu- 
reaus. The  staff  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau was  indispensable  to  all  this. 

The  staff  first  examined  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  session,  combing  out  of 
it  a  wealth  of  challenging  suggestions 


for  the  study  of  the  report  committee. 
So  varied  and  cogent  were  the  proposals 
that  the  committee  found  it  necessary 
to  break  down  the  four  topics  of  the 
first  session  into  eleven:  The  Family  as 
the  Threshold  of  Democracy ;  Economic 
Resources  of  Families  and  Communi- 
ties; Housing  the  Family;  Economic 
Aid  to  Familes;  Social  Services 
for  Children;  Children  in  Minority 
Groups;  Religion  and  Children  in  a 
Democracy;  Health  and  Medical  Care 
for  Children;  Education  Through  the 
School;  Leisure  Time  Activities;  Child 
Labor  and  Youth  Employment. 

For  each  of  these  topics  a  group  of 
consultants  was  enlisted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  some  150  people  in  all, 
with  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
available  as  experts.  Each  of  these  con- 
sultant groups  met  at  least  twice.  But 
beyond  them  was  the  larger  group,  the 
conference  membership  which  constant- 
ly was  drawn  on  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  people 
contributed  in  one  way  or  another  to 
the  final  topical  reports — perhaps  300 
in  viva  voce  consultation,  as  many  more 
by  correspondence. 

Lacking  funds  to  do  exhaustive  re- 
search on  its  own  account,  the  confer- 
ence drew  on  data  made  available  to 
it  by  various  responsible  agencies — 
the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Youth  Administration, 
the  Educational  Policies  Committee,  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Works  Project 
Administration,  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  a  number  of  national  wel- 
fare, labor  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions. All  were  encouraged  to  send  in 
briefs  on  their  special  concerns.  The 
job  of  examining  this  great  mass  of 
material,  of  combing  out  pertinent  facts, 
and  organizing  them  into  eleven  reports 
of  manageable  proportions  was  monu- 
mental, to  say  the  least.  Even  greater 
was  the  job  of  .bringing  together  the 
topical  reports  into  a  single  compre- 
hensive report  with  each  topic  "justified 
in  its  proportion  and  relation  to  the 
whole  program."  Behind  every  brief 
sentence  of  that  general  report  as  it 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  confer- 
ence members  were  literally  volumes  of 
evidence  and  statistics.  Condensed  into 
every  recommendation  was  the  bal- 
anced reasoning  of  great  numbers  of 
earnest  informed  people,  distilled  by  the 
democratic  process.  The  real  achieve- 
ment of  the  report  committee  was  that 
it  produced  a  document  of  fifty  and  not 
500  pages  and  that  it  produced  it  by 
democratic  procedure. 
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Awe  set  in  motion  a  new  program 
for  the  protection  of  the  younger 
generation,    it    is   important    to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  have  by  no  means 
extracted  the  full  meaning  of  the  events 
of  the  past  ten  years  as  they  affect  child 
life  in  the  United  States. 

The  depression  is,  of  course,  the  out- 
standing feature  of  that  decade.  We 
should  not  underestimate  its  terrific 
blow  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren. Neither  should  we  underestimate 
the  fact  that  the  depression  was  met, 
stood  up  to,  and  dealt  with,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Democracy  proved 
itself  flexible,  resourceful,  and  con- 
cerned about  its  children.  Several  im- 
portant things  happened  during  the 
1930s  which  indicate  that  the  steps 
taken  to  conserve  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  children  and  their  parents  were 
accompanied  by  surprisingly  encourag- 
ing results. 

For  example,  the  deathrate  among 
babies  under  one  year  of  age  continued 
to  fall.  In  1929  it  was  68  per  1000  live 
births;  in  1938  it  was  51,  a  decrease  of 
25  percent.  That  is  striking.  Even  more 
striking,  perhaps,  was  the  decline  in  the 
maternal  deathrate,  so  long  stationary. 
From  my  earliest  public  health  experi- 
ence we  were  told  that  the  maternal 
deathrate  in  the  United  States  had  been 
high,  that  it  remained  high,  and  that 
seemingly  no  one  could  do  anything 
about  it.  But  look  at  the  record  of  the 
depression  decade.  In  1929  the  maternal 
deathrate  was  70  per  10,000  live  births. 
In  1938  it  was  44,  a  decline  of  more 
than  35  percent. 

Again,  look  at  tuberculosis.  In  1929 
the  number  of  tuberculosis  deaths  in 
the  United  States  (estimating  conserv- 
atively two  states  whose  figures  were 
not  then  complete)  was  93,000.  It  de- 
clined each  year,  and  in  1938  was  63,- 
736,  an  actual  reduction  in  human  lives 
lost  in  1938,  of  29,266— or  36  percent. 
This  certainly  was  a  great  contribution 
to  the  increased  stability  of  family  life 
and  child  care. 

It  was  during  the  1930s  that  the 
chief  conclusion  of  the  1909  White 
House  Conference  on  Care  of  De- 
pendent Children,  received  its  fullest 
recognition.  The  principle  first  publicly 
enunciated  by  that  conference,  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  removed  from  their 
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families  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone, 
never  had  been  challenged,  but  actually 
never  had  been  applied.  Its  slow  prog- 
ress toward  accomplishment  was  given 
great  impetus  by  federal  participation 
in  relief.  More  momentum  came  when 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  wrote 
into  federal  law  provisions  for  federal 
aid  to  dependent  children.  The  amend- 
ments to  that  act,  adopted  in  August  of 
last  year,  extended  this  principle  to 
well  nigh  its  logical  conclusion.  Be- 
fore 1935,  public  provision  for  aid  to 
needy  dependent  children  in  their  own 
homes,  mainly  through  local  units  of 
government,  was  reaching  approximate- 
ly 280,000  children.  By  the  end  of 
1939,  forty  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Hawaii  were  cooperating 
with  the  social  security  program  and 
about  723,000  children  were  receiving 
aid.  Under  the  recent  amendments  the 
program  will  be  able  to  reach  addition- 
al children  and  provide  more  adequate 
benefits. 

These  results  did  not  just  happen. 
They  are  unquestionably  the  result  of 
many  different  factors — the  slow, 
cumulative  process  of  trial  and  error, 
experience,  education,  and  the  dogged 
determination  of  those  to  whom  the 
depression  served  as  a  challenge  to  push 
further  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
and  to  intensify  efforts  for  the  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge. 


The  .field  of  maternal  and  child 
health  offers  a  striking  example.  The 
beginning  of  the  last  decade  had  wit- 
nessed the  end  of  this  country's  pioneer 
effort  to  enlist  federal,  state,  and  local 
cooperation  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
mothers  and  infants.  The  Sheppard- 
Towner  maternity  and  infancy  act,  in 
operation  for  seven  years,  laid  the 
groundwork  of  experience  upon  which 
later  activities  were  to  build.  Despite 
curtailment  of  state  and  local  health 
services  during  the  depression  period, 
perhaps  because  of  it,  greater  efforts 
than  ever  before  were  made  to  develop 
a  sound  program.  Publication  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  in  1933,  of  its  re- 
port on  maternal  mortality  in  fifteen 
states,  focussed  public  attention  sharply 
on  the  needs  in  this  field.  The  determi- 
nation that  the  needless  waste  of  ma- 
ternal and  infant  life  should  cease  found 
expression  in  the  maternal  and  child 
health  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  By  the  end  of  the  1930s 
every  state  and  territory  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  participating  in 
the  program  which  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  1939  amendments  to  the 
act  and  extended  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  first  time. 

I  have  stated  that  democracy  has 
proved  itself  flexible,  resourceful,  and 
concerned  about  its  children.  The  Chil- 
dren's Charter,  which  embodies  the 
findings  of  the  1930  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion, gives  as  one  of  the  rights  of  every 
child  "the  right  to  grow  up  in  a  family 
with  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
and  the  security  of  a  stable  income  as 
the  surest  safeguard  against  social  han- 
dicaps." Yet  within  a  year  of  its  adop- 
tion, evidence  had  begun  to  accumulate 
of  the  sufferings  of  children  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  unemployment  and  economic 
distress  of  their  parents. 

In  rapid  succession  there  was  organ- 
ized in  Washington  a  series  of  remark- 
able conferences,  a  small  conference  on 
child  labor  standards  which  warned  the 
nation  against  the  return  of  the  sweat- 
shop and  drew  attention  to  the  number 
of  young  people  being  drawn  into  em- 
ployment in  fly-by-night  industries  at 
extremely  low  wages  and  for  excessive- 
ly long  hours;  a  Child  Health  Recov- 
ery Conference,  which  called  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  in  the  late  summer  of 
1933  there  were  6  million  children  get- 
ting their  food  and  sustenance  from 
public  relief  sources  and  that  large 
numbers  were  showing  signs  of  malnu- 
trition. A  few  months  later  a  Confer- 
ence on  Present  Emergencies  in  the 
Care  of  Dependent  and  Neglected  Chil- 
dren brought  together  evidence  that 
many  children  in  these  categories  al- 
ready were  suffering  because  of  re- 
duced public  appropriations  and  shrink- 
ing private  contributions  and  that  the 
welfare  of  many  was  endangered. 

Accompanying  the  reports  of  adult 
unemployment  came  rumors  of  jobless 
young  people  roaming  the  country  in 
search  of  work.  The  Children's  Bureau 
made  a  rapid  survey  and  issued  a  report 
on  transient  boys  which  shocked  the 
nation  into  action. 

In  every  instance  knowledge  of  the 
facts  became  a  call  to  action.  State  after 
state  ratified  the  child  labor  amendment 
and  the  NRA  codes  found  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  a  sixteen-year  age  standard 
for  employment. 

Viewing  the  last  decade  in  retrospect, 
in  terms  of  what  it  meant  to  children, 
the  1940  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  in  regard  to  social  serv- 
ices for  children: 

"The  most  significant  development 
in  child  welfare  in  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  conference 
has  been  the  deepening  sense  of  public 
responsibility  for  children,  which  has 
found  expression  in  various  federal  and 
state  activities.  The  experiences  of  the 
depression  period  have  proved  the  im- 
possibility of  dealing  with  the  problems 
then  created,  or  for  the  first  time  fully 
recognized,  except  through  nationwide 
measures. 

"Conserving  and  strengthening  home 
life  is  the  first  objective  of  child  wel- 
fare measures.  To  this  end  many  types 
of  public  and  private  service  are  con- 
tributing. .  .  ." 

EVERY  STATE  NOW  HAS  A  PUBLIC  WEL- 
fare  department  with  responsibility  for 
services  other  than  institutional  admin- 
istration. Local  public  welfare  adminis- 
tration has  been  greatly  extended  and 
strengthened  in  the  past  ten  years  and 
has  provided  services  to  children  in  their 
own  homes,  as  well  as  foster  care.  At 
the  end  of  1939  child  welfare  workers, 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  federal 
funds,  were  employed  in  approximately 
470  rural  communities — more  than  one 
sixth  of  the  total  number  of  rural  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States.  The  child 


welfare  services  provided  through  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  have  made 
the  needs  of  rural  children  increasingly 
visible  and  are  helping  to  establish 
community  resources  for  dealing  with 
special  problems  of  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  neglect,  school  adjustment, 
or  behavior,  as  well  as  special  care  and 
training. 

No  group  of  young  people  has  aroused 
greater  interest  or  sympathy  during  the 
past  ten  years  than  those  who  have 
reached  the  age  for  regular  employ- 
ment only  to  be  denied  employment  op- 
portunity. Public  and  private  efforts 
have  sought  and  are  still  seeking  to  help 
them.  Various  forms  of  federal  aid  for 
education  have  been  made  available. 
The  activities  of  the  NYA  and  of  the 
CCC  are  providing  enlarged  educa- 
tional programs,  student  aid,  and  public 
work  opportunities.  The  Department 
of  Labor  is  stimulating  opportunities 
for  training  and  is  safeguarding  condi- 
tions of  work  in  private  employment. 

Democracy  has  proved  itself 
flexible,  resourceful,  and  con- 
cerned about  its  children. 


The  fact  that  public  responsibility 
for  child  welfare  has  increased  tre- 
mendously during  the  decade  has  not 
removed  the  need  for  private  enterprise. 
On  the  contrary,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democ- 
racy found  that  assumption  by  pub- 
lic agencies  of  major  responsibility 
for  financial  assistance  to  families  has 
enabled  private  agencies  dealing  with 
children  and  parents  to  develop  new 
activities,  giving  special  attention  to 
family  consultation  concerning  prob- 
lems of  personal  relationship  and  social 
adjustment.  Many  private  child-caring 
institutions  and  child-placing  agencies 
have  taken  steps  to  adjust  their  pro- 
grams to  changing  needs  and  have 
strengthened  and  improved  their  staffs 
and  methods  of  operation. 

Through  community  surveys  and  the 
work  of  community  planning  agencies, 
the  functions  and  work  of  child  wel- 
fare organizations  have  been  examined 
with  a  view  to  better  organization  and 
more  complete  service.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  increasingly  upon  conserva- 
tion of  the  child's  own  home  and  pro- 
vision of  service  as  soon  as  need  arises, 
before  adverse  conditions  have  had  a 
prolonged  and  severe  effect. 

A  problem  which  assumed  propor- 
tions during  the  1930s  and  which  re- 


mains unsolved  is  that  of  the  child  in 
the  migratory  family. 

No  review  of  the  last  decade  how- 
ever brief  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  new  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  the  fields  of  medicine,  public 
health,  psychiatry  and  other  fields.  The 
nationwide  campaign  for  control  of 
venereal  disease,  the  concentration  of 
public  attention  on  cancer  research,  the 
great  wave  of  interest  in  promotion  of 
the  general  public  health  represent 
great  strides  in  public  thinking  and  ef- 
fort. And  who  in  the  1920s  would  have 
predicted  the  public  health  program 
developed  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  or  contemplated  in  the  Wagner 
health  bill? 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  for  pre- 
ventive and  ameliorative  services  the 
decade  of  the  1930s  has  given  us  cer- 
tain essentials:  a  legal  framework  and 
an  administrative  structure,  a  favorable 
public  attitude,  and  broader  scientific 
knowledge.  What  we  now  need  is  more 
study  as  to  present  coverage  and  to  take 
measurement  of  long-standing  lacks 
and  gaps  in  particular  areas  or  in  par- 
ticular functions.  In  the  light  of  our 
experience  during  the  past  ten  years, 
the  questions  of  administrative  practica- 
bility and  of  financial  support  move  up 
into  the  first  order  of  importance.  We 
have  learned  that  to  secure  full  benefits 
for  all  children  (and  we  dare  not  ac- 
cept a  lesser  aim),  we  must  move  to- 
ward larger  geographical  units  for  these 
purposes. 

WE   ARE    CLEARLY   ENTERING    UPON   A 

hopeful  effort  to  solve  these  problems  of 
complete  coverage  by  a  system  of  finan- 
cial aid  and  in  some  degree  of  leader- 
ship by  the  larger  units  for  the  smaller 
ones,  but  not  for  the  smallest.  This 
means  state  aid,  fiscal  and  technical,  for 
the  next  smaller  units.  It  means  fed- 
eral aid,  fiscal  primarily  but  also  tech- 
nical, for  the  states,  and  through  them 
the  localities.  In  entering  upon  this  era 
of  increased  state  aid,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  advantages  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  this  plan.  So  long 
as  we  leave  operating  responsibility  to 
the  states,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
impair  that  responsibility.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  next  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  may  find  that  one  of 
its  first  duties  will  be  to  study  and 
evaluate  the  plan  of  federal  and  state 
aid  in  the  light  of  its  actual  effects  upon 
the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  the  dif- 
ferent areas  of  government.  We  need 
not  try  now  to  forecast  its  conclusions 
in  1950. 


FEBRUARY  1940 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  NATIONAL  INCOME',  UNITED  STATES 


EACH  SYMBOL (f )  REPRESENTS 
5  PER  CENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
UNDER  16  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

EACH  SYMBOL  ($)  REPRESENTS 
5  PER  CENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
INCOME  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
CHILDREN'S     BUREAU 


SOURCES:  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD,  ESTIMATES  AS  OF  JULY  1,1938 

BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE.  INCOME  PAYMENTS,  1937 


CHILDREN    AND     INCOME,    RURAL    AND  URBAN 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILDREN  BASED  ON  1930  CENSUS;  INCOME    DISTRIBUTION   BASED  ON  ESTIMATES    FOR 
NON- RELIEF  FAMILIES  IN  1935-1936,  IN  CONSUMER    INCOMES    \N   THE   UNITED  STATES 


The  Conference  Finds  and  Recommends 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


WHAT  do  we  as  Americans  know  about  our  chil- 
dren? How  many  young  people  make  up  the  on- 
coming generation?  Where  do  they  live?  How  are 
they  housed?  What  education  are  they  receiving?  How  is 
their  health  safeguarded?  What  special  problems  are  faced 
by  those  who  belong  to  minority  groups?  By  the  physically 
handicapped  ?  Such  questions  as  these  were  defined,  answers 
to  them  put  forward,  recommendations  for  their  solution 
drawn  up  in  the  General  Conference  Report,  prepared  by 
the  report  committee,  Homer  Folks,  chairman,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy  "for  discussion  and  action."  As  amended  and 
accepted  by  the  conference,  the  report  constitutes  a  defini- 
tive study  of  American  childhood  and  its  needs,  and  out  of 
it  grow  the  conference  plans  for  action  [see  page  66]. 

The  report  itself  was  based  on  a  series  of  topical  studies, 
which  brought  together  the  findings  of  research  and  inquiry 
by  public  and  private  agencies  dealing  with  special  aspects 
of  childhood  and  youth  in  the  modern  world — employment, 
family  resources,  health,  social  services,  and  so  on  [see  page 
63J.  Throughout  its  work,  the  report  committee  had  the 
assistance  of  a  research  staff,  headed  by  Philip  Klein,  and 
the  advice  of  groups  of  consultants.  Its  work,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes a  summary  of  what  we  know  about  the  nation's 
children,  and  what,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  are  the,  lines 
along  which  effort  is  most  needed  "to  rear  our  children  so 
that  they  may  successfully  participate  in  our  democratic 
way  of  life." 

The  report  is  divided  into  eight  major  sections:  Family 
Life  and  the  Child;  Religion  in  the  Lives  of  Children; 
Educational  Services;  Protection  Against  Child  Labor; 
Youth  and  Their  Needs;  Conserving  the  Health  of  Chil- 
dren; Children  Under  Special  Disadvantages;  Public  Fi- 
nancing and  Administration.  Several  of  these  sections  are 
further  subdivided.  The  proposal  to  add  to  the  report  a  new 
section  on  migratory  families  was  accepted  by  the  report 
committee,  and  will  enter  into  the  final  revisions  [see  page 
49].  Digests  of  findings  and  recommendations  follow. 

Family  Life  and  the  Child 

MOST  CHILDREN  ARE  MEMBERS  OF  A  FAMILY  GROUP,  AND 

the  child's  welfare  as  an  individual  depends  more  directly 
on  the  welfare  of  his  family  than  on  any  other  single  influ- 
ence in  his  life: 

The  child  has  food  and  shelter  if  his  family  has  a  home 
and  provides  food.  He  is  content  and  happy  if  he  is  well,  if  he 
has  parents  and  other  kin  to  love  and  be  loved  by.  Education 
begins  in  the  home,  where  he  learns  to  speak,  to  walk,  to  han- 
dle things,  to  play,  to  demand,  to  give,  to  experiment.  Relig- 
ious faith  is  imparted  in  the  family  long  before  he  goes  to 
church.  Adventure  and  safety,  contentment  and  rebellion,  co- 
operation, sharing,  self-reliance,  and  mutual  aid,  are  family 
experiences. 

Despite  the  great  changes  in  family  life  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  the  family  remains  "the  threshold 
of  democracy";  and  in  the  family,  the  child's  standard  of 
conduct,  his  relations  to  his  fellows  are  fixed.  Here  the 
child  acquires,  or  fails  to  acquire,  the  virtues  of  "self-suffici- 


ency, enterprise,  initiative,  and  intelligent  obedience."  These 
attitudes  are  unconsciously  learned  in  childhood  if  they  are 
the  habitual  democratic  ways  of  the  family  life.  They  are 
fostered  'by  the  wider  relationships  of  the  family  and  its 
members — for  example,  the  relationships  at  church,  club, 
poll,  place  of  employment.  To  improve  the  use  of  the  fam- 
ily's opportunities  as  the  first  school  in  democratic  life, 
"the  conference  holds  that  continued  steps  be  taken  to 
strengthen  and  extend  parent  education." 

With  smaller  families,  the  development  of  modern  indus- 
try, and  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  many  people  assume  that 
all  American  families  today  have  sufficient  resources  to 
meet  their  needs.  The  facts  are  quite  the  opposite,  as  a 
nationwide  survey  in  1935  made  clear:  from  one  half  to 
two  thirds  of  the  children  in  urban  American  homes  live 
in  families  with  less  than  the  $1260  annual  income  which 
experts  set  as  the  minimum  required  for  a  family  of  four  to 
live  on  a  narrow  "maintenance"  basis.  There  are  no  exactly 
comparable  data  for  rural  children,  but  "enough  is  known 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  their  economic  situation  is  at  least 
as  bad."  The  basic  economic  problem  of  the  family  is  the 
basic  economic  problem  of  the  nation — "to  find  a  sound 
balance  of  wages,  prices  and  financing  that  will  provide  a 
growing  purchasing  power  to  workers  and  farmers  and 
profitable  investment  for  capital."  Given  today's  changing 
structure  of  national  and  world  markets,  measures  toward 
these  ends  must  be  far  different  from  those  held  suitable  for 
an  earlier  and  simpler  economy. 

While  increases  in  the  amount  and  the  steadiness  of  in- 
dustrial employment  would  undoubtedly  improve  the  mar- 
ket for  farm  products,  and  hence  improve  farm  family 
resources,  the  agricultural  problem  calls  for  special  meas- 
ures. Among  these  are  soil  and  forest  conservation,  stronger 
federal  agencies  for  agricultural  credit,  a  better  'balance  be- 
tween farm  and  industrial  prices,  organized  migration  and 
resettlement  of  farmers  from  depressed  or  submarginal 
areas,  extension  of  social  security  laws  to  cover  agricultural 
labor. 

Among  measures  which  "tend  to  make  employment  more 
stable  and  to  protect  standards  of  living"  of  the  wage 
earner  and  his  family  are  minimum  wage  laws,  and  laws 
defending  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

But  in  addition  to  improved  opportunity  for  private  em- 
ployment, present  conditions  call  for  public  works,  afford- 
ing employment  (and  wages)  out  of  public  funds.  The  gain 
here  is  twofold:  improved  highways,  parks,  school  facilities, 
and  other  public  services;  and  the  salvaging  of  the  time, 
skill  and  morale  of  workers  for  whom  private  industry  has 
no  jobs. 

A  further  measure  to  make  family  incomes  more  nearly 
adequate  and  more  secure  is  the  development  of  social  in- 
surance— old  age  insurance,  unemployment  and  industrial 
accident  compensation.  Needed  advance  here  calls  for  ex- 
tension of  coverage,  liberalized  benefits  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  administration. 

During  this  time  of  adjustment,  many  families  have  no 
means  of  self-support,  and  it  is  becoming  a  national  policy 
that  such  families  must  receive  public  assistance.  In  1939, 
between  six  and  eight  million  children  were  members  of 
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families  receiving  some  form  of  economic  aid.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  in  many  cases  the  assistance 
provided  does  not  make  possible  a  good  home  for  the  chil- 
dren; and  that  there  are  destitute  families  who  are  receiv- 
ing no  help  at  all.  Failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  work  and  wages  for  all  jobless  employables — the 
responsibility  it  assumed  with  WPA — and  the  differences  in 
state  resources  and  attitudes,  have  meant  uneven  standards 
of  relief  and  the  neglect  of  many  needy  families.  "Unless 
some  other  way,  not  yet  suggested,  can  be  found,  the  confer- 
ence believes  that  the  federal  government  will  have  to  take 
steps  to  strengthen  general  relief  systems  in  the  states,  in- 
cluding standards  of  administration,  through  financial  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs."  Among  these  steps,  the  con- 
ference recommends:  extended  and  liberalized  benefits 
under  the  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act ;  continuing  and  flexible  work  pro- 
grams for  jobless  employables;  development  of  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  "with 
the  objective  of  enabling  each  eligible  family  to  provide 
adequate  care  for  its  children";  federal  aid  for  general 
relief  adjusted  to  state  resources  and  needs;  uniform  and 
reasonable  state  laws  in  regard  to  legal  residence,  with 
the  federal  government  taking  responsibility  for  interstate 
migrants  and  transients,  and  for  those  in  need  who  are 
without  legal  local  residence ;  a  merit  system  as  the  basis 
for  personnel  selection  in  all  relief  administration ;  "con- 
tinued impartial  study  of  the  problems  of  economic  need 
and  the  operation  of  the  various  forms  of  economic  aid." 

NOT    ONLY    THE    ATTITUDES    AND    THE    INCOME    OF    THE 

family  but  also  the  kind  and  location  of  the  family  dwelling 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  children.  Recent  surveys  of  both 
urban  and  rural  homes  have  made  clear  that  many  of  the  na- 
tion's children  suffer  from  crowded,  insanitary,  or  hopelessly 
old-fashioned  housing.  Of  some  eight  million  city  homes,  for 
example,  15  percent  were  found  to  lack  indoor  flush 
toilets,  20  percent  to  have  no  bathtubs,  and  40  percent  no 
central  heating.  One  of  every  six  dwellings  needed  major 
repairs  or  was  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Of  620,000 
farm  dwellings  surveyed  in  1934,  fewer  than  12  percent 
have  bathtubs,  8  percent  have  central  heating,  18  percent 
have  electricity,  17  percent  have  running  water.  Due  to 
underbuilding  in  the  depression,  "there  is  an  accumulated 
numerical  shortage  of  1,500,000  dwellings  in  our  cities 
and  villages,  in  addition  to  at  least  2,500,000  worn  out 
houses  in  need  of  replacement.  Some  three  million  farm 
dwellings  fail  to  meet  minimum  health  and  comfort  stand- 
ards." Clearly,  the  nation's  housing  problem  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  Nor  are  old  methods  of  private  initiative 
and  financing  sufficient  either  for  modern  community  plan- 
ning, or  for  improving  the  housing  conditions  of  low  in- 
come families.  The  problem  calls  for  substantial  responsi- 
bility and  leadership  on  the  part  of  government — federal, 
state  and  local;  continuance  and  expansion  of  the  program 
of  slum  clearance  and  low  rent  housing  through  federal 
loans  and  through  grants  to  local  housing  authorities; 
state  and  municipal  cooperation  with  the  federal  housing 
program;  better  housing  for  families  of  moderate  means 
through  safeguarding  credit  for  home  building  to  assure 
low  interest  rates  and  long  term  amortization ;  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  building  industry  and  labor 
to  reduce  building  costs;  encouragement  of  housing  co- 
operatives'; adequate  regulatory  laws  and  housing  inspec- 
tion, with  modernization  of  zoning  laws  and  building 


codes;  provision  for  adequate  housing  in  public  assistance 
budgets;  continuous  research  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  the  housing  field,  and  the  organization  of  citizen 
committees  to  promote  public  understanding  of  housing 
problems. 

Religion  in  the  Lives  of  Children 

CONSIDERATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  INCLUDES 
not  only  material  advantages  and  disadvantages  but  also 
the  enduring  intangibles — ethical  values,  human  relation- 
ships, a  developing  philosophy  of  life.  In  the  nurture  of 
children  in  a  democracy,  the  democratic  balance  between 
individual  freedom  and  social  unity  must  be  maintained. 
"Historically,"  the  conference  report  points  out,  "religion 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  such  a  balance  by  placing 
its  emphasis  upon  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  at  the 
same  time  upon  human  fellowship."  The  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  child's  experience  of  religion  rests  with  the 
family,  though  this  responsibility  is  later  shared  by  the 
church  and  other  social  organizations.  But  despite  the 
importance  of  "the  resources  of  religion  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  democratic  way  of  life,"  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  half  the  children  and  youth  in  the  United  States 
receive  no  formal  religious  instruction.  The  conference 
recommends:  that  adult  leaders  of  children  be  persons  of 
utmost  integrity.,  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of  spiritual 
values;  that  parents  and  teachers  be  "ever  alert  to  the 
importance  to  the  child  of  facing  specific  life  situations" ; 
that  whole-hearted  recognition  of  the  place  of  religion  in 
the  development  of  culture  be  given  "by  all  who  deal  with 
children — parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  radio  and  motion  picture";  that 
religion  be  treated  frankly  and  objectively  as  an  important 
factor  in  personal  and  social  behavior,  and  that  it  be  so 
included  in  the  treatment  of  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
psychology,  the  social  sciences,  when  it  normally  enters 
into  the  subject  matter  of  such  courses;  that  the  uses  of 
religion  in  personal  counseling  be  further  explored;  that 
churches  and  synagogues  emphasize  the  common  ends 
which  they  share  with  each  other  and  with  other  com- 
munity agencies;  that  a  privately  supported  non-govern- 
mental commission  be  created  to  study  how  religious 
education  may  best  be  provided  in  a  total  program  of  edu- 
cation "without  in  any  way  violating  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state." 

Educational  Services 

"A      PRIMARY      RESPONSIBILITY      OF      OUR      DEMOCRACY," 

states  the  conference  report,  "is  to  establish  and  provide 
a  fair  educational  opportunity  to  which  every  American 
child  is  entitled.  This  should  be  a  nationwide  goal,  sought 
through  all  the  thousand  varieties  of  local  conditions  and 
traditions.  In  this  there  is  a  value  beyond  direct  educa- 
tional benefits.  Every  American  child  should  be  able  to 
feel  pride  and  patriotism  because  his  country  assures  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  him  and  for  every  other  child." 

Present  performance,  the  report  shows,  falls  far  short 
of  this  goal.  The  conference  recognizes  two  types  of  edu- 
cation :  Formal  education  centers  in  the  school  and  ex- 
tends to  other  agencies ;  but  the  school,  the  library  and  the 
recreation  center  make  up  a  comprehensive  educational 
system.  "No  hard  and  fast  lines  separate  the  functions  of 
these  agencies." 

Not  even  the  basic  elements  of  formal  education  are  at 
present  equably  distributed  in  this  country.  Thus  of  the 
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75  million  adults  in  the  United  States,  about  36  million 
did  not  finish  elementary  school.  About  one  million  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  are  not  in 
school.  "The  school  opportunities  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  of  migrant  and  rural  families  and  of 
Negroes  are  often  deplorable  or  entirely  absent."  While 
this  country  has  resources  for  broadening  educational  op- 
portunities and  redressing  inequalities,  "the  resources  of 
many  school  districts  and  even  of  entire  states  and  regions 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  school  population  or 
provide  suitable  standards  of  educational  efficiency." 

To   INCREASE    THE    EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITY   OF   CHIL- 

dren  in  this  country,  the  conference  proposes  that  units  of 
school  administration  be  enlarged  where  such  reorganization 
is  needed  to  broaden  the  base  of  financial  support ;  state  and 
federal  aid  be  provided  to  reduce  educational  inequalities 
as  among  communities  and  among  states;  emphasis  on  indi- 

»vidual  traits,  since  "an  educational  system  which  truly 
serves  democracy  will  find  no  place  for  the  philosophy  or 
the  methods  of  mass  production" ;  enriched  professional 
training  for  teachers;  public  provision  of  nursery  schools 
or  kindergartens  for  pre-school  children ;  free  educational 
opportunity  for  youth  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age ;  systematic  guidance  and  vocational  placement  for 
young  people;  wholesome  leisure  time  activities  for  pupils 
and  their  parents ;  continuing  emphasis  on  education  for 
citizenship  and  for  moral  character ;  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  other  community  agencies  that  serve  the 
child. 

"Paralleling  the  importance  of  housing,  health  and 
formal  education  are  the  uses  of  leisure,"  the  conference 
finds.  Like  normal  family  life,  the  voluntary  participation 
in  informal  education  and  recreation  under  good  condi- 
tions contributes  to  the  basic  emotional  needs  of  "friend- 
ship, recognition,  adventure,  creative  expression,  and  group 
acceptance." 

The  report  underscores  the  need  for  planned  leisure  time 
activities  within  the  community,  state  or  region.  "If  it 
grows  haphazardly,  with  school,  parks,  and  private  agencies 
each  acting  independently,  the  program  may  be  wasteful 
and  retarded."  Planning  results  in  coordination  of  services 
and  facilities,  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  equipment 
and  trained  leadership. 

A  complete  picture  of  recreational  facilities  in  this  coun- 
try must  include  commercial  recreation,  available  to  those 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  comprising  not  only  such 
passive  entertainment  as  radio,  motion  pictures,  theater, 
spectator  sports,  but  also  active  participation  in  many  sports 
and  creative  activities.  Commercial  recreation  "is  influenced 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  by  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  demand."  So  far,  organized  recreation  has  been  avail- 
able for  the  most  part  only  to  city  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  life  of  the  rural  child  is  enriched  by  the  natural 
surroundings  of  the  countryside.  But  "whether  in  city  or 
country,  organized  play  under  competent  leadership  has 
been  found  of  importance  for  the  formation  of  democratic 
habits  and  attitudes."  Recreation  for  children  in  a  democ- 
racy, the  conference  finds: 

...  should  reflect  in  its  program,  organization  and  opera- 
tions those  values  which  are  implicit  in  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  This  means,  among  other  things,  a  program  that  emerges 
from  the  life  of  the  people;  a  leadership  that  represents  and 
releases  the  deepest  needs  and  interests  of  persons;  a  relation- 
ship with  people  in  the  community  that  involves  them  in  re- 
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sponsible  participation  both  in  planning  and  in  management;  a 
form  of  administration  that  is  democratic,  not  autocratic;  a 
method  that  utilizes  group  experience  and  group  channels  in 
the  total  process. 

Outstanding  among  the  conference  recommendations  to 
these  ends  are :  the  recognition  of  the  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time  as  a  public  responsibility  on  a  par  with  re- 
sponsibility for  education  and  health ;  collaboration  between 
organizations  concerned  with  the  use  of  children's  free  time 
and  the  movie  and  radio  industries  "in  order  to  provide  pro- 
grams which  will  contribute  to  the  sound  development  of 
children";  a  national  commission  on  recreation,  organized 
through  the  initiative  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, to  "study  our  leisure  needs  and  resources  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  development  of  programs 
of  recreation  and  informal  education." 

The  free  library  is  a  characteristic  institution  of  demo- 
cratic life,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  essential  to  any 
adequate  system  of  democratic  education.  Yet  according  to 
figures  gathered  by  the  American  Library  Association  in 
1938,  more  than  26  million  young  Americans,  most  of  them 
living  in  rural  areas,  are  without  local  library  service.  At 
present,  only  400  of  the  more  than  3000  counties  in  this 
country  have  county  libraries,  in  general,  the  most  satis- 
factory reading  service  for  rural  communities.  There  is 
little  hope  of  redressing  the  rural  library  shortage  through 
local  funds.  The  conference  therefore  recommends  state 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  developing  and  extending 
local  public  library  service;  special  federal  grants  for  estab- 
lishing rural  library  service;  specially  trained  and  qualified 
personnel  for  library  service  to  children  and  to  parents. 

Protection  Against  Child  Labor 

THE    NUMBER  OF   CHILD   WAGE    EARNERS    HAS   DECREASED 

markedly  in  this  country  in  recent  years,  but  conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  at  least  half  a  million  children  under 
sixteen  still  cut  short  their  education  to  go  to  work,  or  hold 
jobs  during  vacation  and  outside  school  hours  under  condi- 
tions that  interfere  with  their  physical,  mental  and  social 
development.  A  still  larger  number  of  young  workers,  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  insufficiently  safeguarded 
against  hazardous  or  unwholesome  employment  conditions. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  industry  produc- 
ing goods  for  interstate  commerce.  But  the  great  majority 
of  child  wage  earners  are  employed  in  intrastate  industry 
and  therefore  are  not  covered  by  the  federal  measure.  Only 
twelve  states  have  laws  fixing  a  basic  minimum  age  of  six- 
teen for  children  employed  in  industry  during  school  hours. 
Even  more  significant  as  employers  of  children  are  the  "fac- 
tories in  the  fields"  of  industrialized  agriculture,  street 
trades,  domestic  service  and  industrial  homework,  where 
most  of  the  existing  exploitation  escapes  legislative  control, 
and  where  regulation  is  found  peculiarly  difficult.  The 
conference  recommends  standards  for  child  labor,  specifi- 
cally including  industrialized  agriculture  as  well  as  factory 
employment  and  employment  in  trade  and  service  occupa- 
tions :  a  minimum  age  of  sixteen  for  all  employment  during 
school  hours,  and  at  any  time  in  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing; a  minimum  age  of  sixteen  for  employment  at  any  time 
in  other  occupations,  "except  as  a  minimum  age  of  fourteen 
may  be  permitted  for  limited  periods  of  work  after  school 
hours  and  during  vacation  periods"  ;  a  minimum  age  of  eight- 
een or  higher  for  employment  in  hazardous  or  injurious 
occupations;  hours  of  work  for  persons  up  to  eighteen  not 
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to  exceed  eight  a  day,  forty  a  week,  and  six  days  a  week; 
requirement  of  employment  certificates  for  all  minors  based 
on  a  physician's  certificate  of  fitness  for  the  proposed  em- 
ployment; at  least  double  compensation  for  injury  to  ille- 
gally employed  children;  minimum  wage  standards;  aboli- 
tion of  industrial  homework  "as  the  only  means  of  eliminating 
child  labor  in  such  work";  adequate  administration  of  all 
laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  youth. 

The  conference  also  recommends  the  adjustment  of  school 
laws  to  child  labor  laws,  with  schooling  compulsory  and 
available  for  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  a 
suitable  educational  program  for  all  unemployed  youths  over 
sixteen;  and  "the  immediate  completion  of  the  ratification 
of  the  child  labor  amendment." 

Youth  and  Their  Needs 

TRADITIONALLY,  THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN  LOOKS  FORWARD 
to  a  job  with  a  future,  to  independence,  the  establishment 
of  a  home,  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Today,  the  American  Youth  Commission  estimates  that 
there  are  four  million  young  people  in  this  country  out  of 
school  and  unable  to  find  work,  that  one  third  of  the  un- 
employed workers  in  this  country  are  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Many  of  these  young  people  are  members  of 
families  on  relief,  which  therefore  have  only  the  most 
meager  resources.  School  programs  in  general  are  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  youth,  and  recreational  facilities  for 
the  most  part  are  insufficient  and  not  suitable  to  the  young 
adult. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  with  an  authorized  en- 
rollment of  300,000,  and  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion which  provides  part  time  employment  for  about  250,000 
young  people  and  assists  twice  as  many  more  through  its 
student  work  program,  have  "made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions by  programs  combining  work  and  education."  But 
together  they  assist  fewer  than  a  fourth  of  the  out  of 
school  youth  who  are  jobless,  and  "must  be  regarded  as 
pioneer  experiments  showing  what  needs  to  be  done  on  a 
much  larger  scale."  The  conference  finds  that  "the  situa- 
tion of  youth  calls  urgently  for  action"  since  young  peo- 
ple in  the  sixteen-to-twenty-one  age  group  "are  entering  the 
period  when  decisions  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  kinds 
of  lives  they  will  live  personally  and  the  kinds  of  social 
and  political  programs  they  will  endorse  by  their  votes 
and  their  opinions.  The  circumstances  and  state  of  mind 
of  youth  are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only 
for  their  own  future,  but  for  the  future  of  our  society." 

Believing  that  "the  cost  of  constructive  programs  will 
be  less  than  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  neglect  of  youth,"  the 
conference  recommends:  a  plan  of  general  secondary  edu- 
cation based  on  industrial  demands  and  opportunities,  and 
which  "contributes  significantly  to  responsible  citizenship, 
wholesome  family  life,  constructive  use  of  leisure  time, 
and  appreciation  of  our  cultural  heritage" ;  vocational 
preparation,  guidance  and  counseling  adapted  to  modern 
conditions  and  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  schools; 
placement  services  for  young  workers  staffed  by  a  qualified 
and  trained  personnel;  continuance  and  expansion  of  CCC 
and  NYA,  and  provision  by  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  work  projects  for  jobless,  out  of  school  youth  over 
the  age  of  sixteen.  "Such  work  should  be  useful,  entailing 
possibly  the  production  of  some  of  the  goods  and  services 
needed  by  young  people  themselves  and  other  unemployed 
persons."  The  conference  also  proposes  "further  experimen- 
tation in  part  time  work  and  part  time  schooling." 


Conserving  the  Health  of  Children 

THE     HEALTH     OF     CHILDREN     CANNOT     BE     CONSIDERED 

apart  from  the  general  health  problems  of  the  country  to- 
day, nor  does  the  child  health  section  of  the  conference  re- 
port seek  to  draw  any  such  artificial  and  unscientific  lines. 
The  growing  body  of  information  about  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease,  the  gaps  between  what  we  know  and  what 
we  do,  are  briefly  considered  with  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
health  situation  on  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

There  are  two  great  fronts  in  the  health  field,  the  report 
points  out,  one  concerned  with  measures  "to  prevent  well 
people  from  becoming  ill";  the  other,  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients "to  return  them  to  health  and  to  limit  the  spread  of 
disease."  Both  fronts  call  for  organization  and  administra- 
tion as  well  as  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

Some  preventive  measures  are  almost  impersonal,  like  con- 
trol of  water  supply,  safe  sewage  disposal,  sanitary  inspec- 
tion. Other  measures  involve  medical  practitioners,  though 
they  do  not  involve  sick  people — for  example,  immunization 
against  smallpox  and  diphtheria,  and  the  prevention  of  rick- 
ets, scurvy,  and  pellagra  through  improved  nutrition.  Akin 
to  this  type  of  prevention  is  health  education  by  routine 
health  supervision,  lectures,  demonstrations,  school  instruc- 
tion, and  so  on. 

When  illness  strikes,  medical  care  comes  into  play,  though 
even  here  prevention  and  administration  continue  to  be  im- 
portant. In  communicable  disease,  for  example,  the  patient 
is  also  the  spreader  of  infection,  "and  treatment  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  control  and  prevention."  Often  in  the  care 
of  the  patient  and  the  forestalling  of  complications,  the 
physician  is  practicing  preventive  as  well  as  curative  medi- 
cine. Much  of  the  most  effective  health  education  is  that 
given  by  doctor,  nurse,  or  hospital  in  process  of  caring  for 
a  sick  person.  "All  this  may  be  said  with  especial  force  and 
pertinence  of  the  child,  whose  health  from  before  his  birth 
and  through  his  adolescence  depends  as  much  on  general 
public  health  measures  and  health  education  of  the  mother 
as  it  does  on  medical  and  nursing  supervision,  immuniza- 
tion, and  preventive  treatment  in  the  home,  at  school,  and 
in  general  community  life." 

A  health  program  for  the  American  child  for  the  dec- 
ades ahead  will  have  two  advantages:  "we  know  more 
about  the  health,  growth,  and  development  of  the  child 
than  ever  before" ;  and  we  also  know  "how  far  we  lag  be- 
hind in  the  application  of  available  medical  knowledge." 
Today,  "the  real  dangers  to  the  health  of  America  are  not 
plague,  cholera,  or  yellow  fever."  In  safeguarding  the  health 
of  our  children,  our  objectives  today  are: 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  maternal  deaths.  More  than 
ten  thousand  women  die  each  year  during  pregnancy  or  in 
child  birth.  From  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  these  deaths 
are  preventable. 

Reduction  in  the  deaths  of  infants.  In  spite  of  the  prog- 
ress in  reducing  infant  mortality  in  the  first  year  of  life, 
more  than  50,000  babies  die  each  year  in  the  second  to  the 
twelfth  month  of  life,  and  many  of  these  deaths  are  pre- 
ventable. There  are  some  75,000  stillborn  infants  each  year, 
and  70,000  more  die  before  they  are  a  month  old.  One 
third  of  the  former,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
latter  are  believed  to  be  preventable,  although  there  has 
been  but  slight  decline  in  the  deathrates  in  both  categories  in 
recent  years. 

Provision  of  doctors  and  nurses.  Each  year  nearly  250,000 
women  are  not  attended  by  a  physician  at  childbirth;  about 
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250,000  newborn  babies  lack  medical  care  in  the  first  and 
most  critical  days  of  life;  thousands  of  homes  do  not  have 
a  skilled  nurse  available  to  assist  the  physician  at  childbirth ; 
many  children  with  communicable  and  disabling  diseases  do 
not  have  medical  care;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
suffer  from  correctible  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  teeth,  mouth 
formation,  and  from  after  effects  of  disabling  diseases.  Lack 
of  hospitals  and  clinics  parallels  deficiencies  in  individual 
medical  care. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  this  serious  situation  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  American  child  are  of  an  economic 
nature,  [the  report  points  out].  The  health  of  the  majority  of 
persons  is  purchasable,  and  many  families  are  able  from  their 
own  resources  to  provide  the  necessary  care  for  their  children. 
But  a  larger  number  cannot  afford  to  do  so;  the  population  in 
many  areas  cannot  support  doctor  and  nurse;  communities  of 
limited  size  and  means  cannot  afford  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
competent  personnel  for  health  administration.  The  remedy  is, 
in  the  main,  to  direct  the  potential  resources  of  the  nation  to 
where  need  is  great  and  unmet,  to  match  needs  with  services 
in  the  light  of  national  wealth,  not  local  exigencies. 

The  conference  submits  an  outline  of  medical,  nursing, 
hospital,  clinical  facilities  essential  to  these  objectives.  To 
help  correct  disparities  in  individual  resources  for  obtaining 
adequate  health  services,  the  conference  recommends  for 
lovf  income  families  "adequately  supervised  medical  care 
through  a  program  financed  by  general  tax  funds,  social  in- 
surance systems,  or  such  combination  of  methods  as  may 
best  be  suited  to  local  conditions." 

In  overcoming  geographical  disparity  in  resources  for 
pr»viding  public  maternal  and  child  health  services,  the 
coiference  offers  these  principles: 

The  local  community  should  provide  maternity  care  and 
hezlth  and  medical  services  for  children  as  needed,  as  part  of 
its  public  health  responsibility,  utilizing  available  qualified  ser- 
vics  and  facilities. 

The  state  should  give  leadership,  financial  assistance,  spe- 
cialized service,  and  supervision  in  the  development  of  local 
seivices,  and  should  be  responsible  for  setting  standards  of 
caie  and  service  acceptable  on  a  statewide  basis. 

The  federal  government  should  assist  states  through  finan- 
cial support,  research,  and  consultation  service,  and  should  be 
reiponsible  for  setting  standards  of  care  and  service  accept- 
able on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Federal  grants  to  the  states  for  the  expansion  of  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  including  hospital  and  medical  care, 
should  be  made  on  a  basis  that  will  reduce  most  effectively 
exsting  inequalities  in  these  fields  of  service. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  President  appoint  a 
n;tional  nutrition  committee  "to  coordinate  the  various  ef- 
fcrts  now  being  made  to  improve  nutrition,"  because  of 
":he  fundamental  importance  of  nutrition  to  the  health  of 
clildren."  The  conference  also  recommends  adequate  sup- 
p»rt  for  research  through  public  appropriations  and  private 
grants,  "since  research  underlies  all  advance  in  practical 
programs  of  health  and  medical  care  for  mothers  and  chil- 
oVen  and  the  results  of  research  may  markedly  reduce  the 
ost  of  care." 

Children  Under  Special  Disadvantages 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN,  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORTS,  FALL 
iito  two  broad  divisions:  children  suffering  personal  handi- 
caps, physical  or  emotional,  creating  needs  which  call  for  di- 
ect,  specialized  services;  children  of  families  in  minority 
jroups  who  often  suffer  from  handicaps  which  can  be  re- 
noved  only  by  changes  in  public  opinion  and  attitude. 


1  he  conference  recognizes  that  "in  a  democracy  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  children  centers  in  the  family." 
Through  social  services,  society  implements  its  responsibility 
toward  children  whose  parents  and  kinfolk  are  unable  to 
give  them  adequate  care  and  protection,  and  whose  needs  go 
beyond  the  community  services  that  are  intended  for  all 
children  alike.  Among  the  handicaps  calling  for  such  special 
services  are  blindness,  deafness,  crippling  conditions,  feeble- 
mindedness. Less  obvious  handicaps  are  due  to  unhappy  or 
broken  family  relationships,  or  emotional  and  psychological 
disturbances. 

The  primary  objective  of  child  welfare  service  is  to  provide 
for  every  child  who  has  some  special  need  whatever  assistance 
and  guidance  may  be  required  to  assure  him  security  and  pro- 
tection within  his  own  home,  if  possible,  and  opportunity  for 
his  growth  and  development. 

TQ  attain  this  objective,  the  conference  recommends:  that 
social  services  to  children  requiring  special  attention  should 
be  provided  in  every  county  or  other  appropriate  area; 
that  local  public  welfare  departments  should  be  equipped 
to  provide  all  essential  social  services  to  children,  "either 
directly  or  through  utilizing  the  resources  of  other  agen- 
cies"; courts  handling  children's  cases  should  have  judges 
and  social  service  staff  "qualified  to  give  adequate  service 
to  children  who  come  within  the  jurisidiction  of  these 
courts";  state  welfare  departments  should  afford  leader- 
ship in  providing  state  and  local  services  for  children, 
improving  standards  of  care,  administering  such  services 
as  cannot  be  provided  appropriately  in  local  units;  the 
federal  government  should  enlarge  its  child  welfare  ac- 
tivities— information,  research,  advisory  service,  leadership 
and  funds  for  demonstrations  and  for  developing  adminis- 
trative methods,  grants  to  states  for  assistance  to  needy  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  "and  for  such  other  forms  of  ser- 
vice to  children  in  need  of  special  protection  as  experience 
may  prove  to  be  necessary." 

CHILDREN  OF  MINORITY  GROUPS  ARE  OFTEN  AT  A  CRUEL 
disadvantage.  In  many  communities  their  parents  have  lim- 
ited chance  for  employment  and  for  vocational  advance- 
ment; they  experience  a  measure  of  social  exclusion;  in 
many  places  they  receive  an  unequal  share  in  public  and  pri- 
vate educational,  recreational,  medical  and  welfare  services. 
"The  largest  minority  group  and  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
discrimination  are  Negroes,  but  minority  status  is  also  ex- 
perienced to  a  degree  which  varies  from  time  to  time  and 
from  place  to  place  by  Indians,  Mexicans,  Jews,  and  some 
foreign  born  people." 

There  are  about  five  million  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  the  United  States  who  are  other  than  native  born 
white  of  native  parentage;  and  about  eight  million  white  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  Since  science  has  proved  that 
strict  race  lines  cannot  be  drawn,  and  "that  no  factual  basis 
exists  for  any  assumption  that  one  race  is  superior  to  an- 
other," the  reasons  for  prejudice  and  discrimination  "must 
be  sought  mainly  in  social  and  economic,  rather  than  in  bio- 
logical factors."  Only  a  long  educational  program  can  cor- 
rect these  injustices,  and  it  must  be  "based  on  the  convic- 
tion shared  by  this  conference  that  the  denial  of  opportunity 
to  any  child  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed  is  undemo- 
cratic and  dangerous  to  the  welfare,  of  all  children." 

The  effort  to  eliminate  race  prejudice  rests  first  of  all 
with  the  family,  then  with  the  schools.  "Parents  have  a  par- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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ticular  obligation  to  protect  and  strengthen  the  natural  tol- 
erance of  their  children."  The  conference  recommends  that 
civic  and  social  agencies,  labor  and  consumer  organizations, 
political  parties  and  governmental  agencies,  welcome  and 
encourage  the  participation  of  minority  groups  both  in 
the  ranks  and  in  administrative  and  policy-making  activi- 
ties; that  regardless  of  race,  creed  and  color,  persons  be 
given  equitable  benefits  according  to  needs  in  housing  pro- 
grams financed  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments;  that 
outspoken  policies  against  discrimination  be  established  by 
employers  and  labor  organizations ;  that  fair  labor  stand- 
ards legislation  and  "certain  social  insurance  benefits"  be 
extended  to  agricultural  labor  and  domestic  service  "as  occu- 
pations which  include  a  large  proportion  of  certain  minority 
groups";  that  anti-alien  bills  which  exploit  race  prejudice 
should  be  discouraged ;  that  discriminatory  practices  limit- 
ing suffrage  should  be  discontinued ;  and  "organizations 
deliberately  exploiting  race  prejudice  should  be  condemned." 
Finally,  "in  the  local  use  of  federal  and  state  grants  the 
same  standards  should  be  applied  to  minority  groups  as  to 
others,  and  this  should  be  a  specific  legislative  requirement 
enforced  by  public  opinion  and  safeguarded  by  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  appeal  and  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  with- 
out fear  of  being  penalized." 

Public  Financing  and  Administration 

ALMOST  EVERY  SECTION  OF  THE  REPORT  INCLUDES  RECOM- 
mendations  for  changes  in  the  financial  and  administrative 
set-up — local,  state  or  federal.  "The  present  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities," the  report  observes,  "is  not  based  on  existing 
needs,  but  largely  on  conditions  of  colonial  origin  and  pioneer 
days,  when  isolation  made  government  and  community  ser- 
vices practicable  only  on  a  local  basis.  Towns,  counties  and 
school  districts  as  government  units  became  the  general  pat- 
tern. Their  existence  was  perpetuated  and  extended  in  ter- 
ritorial and  state  governments.  .  .  .  Functions  of  public 
health,  education  and  relief  were  left  for  the  most  part  with 
the  local  units."  This  report  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  applying  modern  scientific  knowledge,  provid- 
ing modern  services  in  the  crazy  quilt  patterns  of  archaic 
administrative  units. 

A  study  made  by  the  Public  Administration  Service  in 
1931-2  showed  that  there  are  more  than  170,000  govern- 
mental units  in  this  country — including  3053  counties,  over 
20,000  towns  and  townships  (in  23  states),  over  16,000  in- 
corporated places,  more  than  127,000  school  districts.  The 
only  considerable  reduction  in  these  figures  in  the  past 
decade  is  in  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  and  there 
are  still  some  120,000  of  them  left. 

The  conference  therefore  recommends  that  "the  number 
of  administrative  units  of  government  should  be  reduced 
and  units  sufficiently  large  and  appropriate  for  efficiency  and 
economy  in  performing  the  functions  of  government  should 
be  organized." 

Aside  from  the  confusion  of  trying  to  work  within  horse- 
and-buggy  'boundaries  in  a  motor  highway  age,  it  is  futile  to 
expect  that  each  unit  is  capable,  financially  and  administra- 
tively, of  providing  adequate  service  along  all  the  lines  for 
which  local  governments  are  now  held  responsible.  The 
units  vary  enormously  in  area  and  in  population.  In  Ken- 
tucky, for  example,  the  average  area  of  a  county  is  334 
square  miles;  in  Arizona,  8129.  Some  counties  have  a 
greater  population  than  whole  states  or  even  a  group  of 
states;  other  counties  have  fewer  inhabitants  than  some 


townships.  At  the  time  of  the  last  census  (1930)  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  cities,  villages  and  boroughs  had  fewer 
than  2500  inhabitants.  Hundreds  of  townships  have  fewer 
than  100.  "To  the  technical  and  administrative  difficulties 
of  conducting  elaborate  public  services  under  such  circum- 
stances," the  report  points  out,  "must  be  added  the  over- 
whelming difficulty  of  financial  support.  Essentially  the  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  fact  that  profitable  and  necessary  ser- 
vices, appropriate  to  modern  scientific  knowledge  and  possi- 
bilities, require  a  large  expansion  of  the  field  of  public  oper- 
ations. But  the  traditional  tax  system,  which  places  the 
whole  burden  of  local  taxation  on  real  estate,  is  obviously 
not  adapted  to  carry  any  such  load  in  a  country  where  so 
large  a  portion  of  private  incomes  is  [now]  derived  from 
industrial  activities  that  are  not  reached  by  real  estate  taxa- 
tion." 

School  surveys  show  that  some  communities  can  provide 
$100  or  more  per  year  per  child  as  easily  as  some  local  units 
in  the  same  states  could  provide  $1.  "Yet  there  can  be  no 
such  vast  difference  in  what  needs  to  be  spent  per  child  if 
each  is  to  get  reasonable  opportunities  for  education,  eco- 
nomic security,  and  health  services."  It  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  the  poorer  communities  which  have  the  larger  child 
population,  the  greater  need  for  health  services,  housing, 
and  relief. 

The  report  considers  two  methods  of  redressing  inequali- 
ties in  local  and  state  resources:  for  the  federal  government 
to  take  over  from  local  and  state  governments  the  responsi- 
bility for  certain  health  and  relief  functions;  or  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  aid  these  governments  with  grants  of 
funds,  much  as  some  states  have  sought  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities  by  grants  of  state  funds  to  school  dis- 
tricts. "This  conference  believes  that  it  would  be  unsound 
to  relieve  governments  on  state  and  local  levels  from  re- 
sponsibility for  such  services  as  schooling,  recreation,  health 
and  medical  service."  To  provide  a  reasonable  minimum  in 
these  services,  and  to  lessen  inequalities  by  spreading  costs, 
the  conference  urges  "a  consistent  and  well  organized  sys- 
tem of  grants  by  states  to  localities  and  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  states  for  the  support  and  expansion  of  certain 
services  to  children." 

In  addition  to  administrative  and  financial  reordering, 
every  section  of  the  report  stresses  the  need  for  qualified 
personnel  to  carry  on  the  suggested  programs,  and  for  the 
support  of  an  informed  public  opinion  to  support  it.  Ade- 
quate provision  for  our  children  is  therefore  seen  to  depend 
in  the  long  run  on  two  groups  of  people:  those  employed 
to  render  needed  services;  the  general  public  who  make 
these  services  possible,  and  whose  critical  attention  safe- 
guards standards  and  encourages  improvements. 

To  forestall  or  correct  political  manipulation  of  funds 
intended  for  child  welfare  purposes,  to  prevent  their  waste 
through  inefficiency  and  secure  the  maximum  of  return  for 
such  expenditures,  the  conference  recommends  that  person- 
nel be  selected  and  retained  on  a  merit  basis.  The  report 
comments : 

The  application  of  merit  systems  ...  in  these  fields  is  ... 
of  primary  importance  in  making  democracy  an  efficient  instru- 
ment for  public  service.  Although  there  has  been  encouraging 
progress  in  the  application  of  the  merit  principle  in  federal 
and  state  governments  and  in  some  cities,  large  areas  of  public 
service  are  still  without  the  safeguards  of  this  principle. 

In  addition  to  qualified  personnel,  chosen  for  ability,  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  secure  in  their  job,  the  conference 
considers  that  the  next  decade  should  see  the  public  increas- 
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ingly  interested  in  the  needs  of  children  and  programs  for 
meeting  those  needs,  with  lay  citizens  "more  effective  and 
more  important  in  policy  making." 

While  the  conference  is  convinced  that  the  recommenda- 
tions included  in  its  over-all  report  are  "essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  children  of  America,"  it  recognizes  that 
many  of  its  proposals  cannot  be  put  into  effect  at  once.  Its 
program  is  drawn  for  a  decade — some  features  of  it  for  a 
longer  period. 

In  eloquent  concluding  paragraphs,  the  report  crystallizes 
the  convictions  of  the  American  people  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy : 

That  democracy  can  flourish  only  as  citizens  have  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  their  fellow  men,  and  capacity  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  advancing  the  ends  of  personal  and  social  living. 


That  such  faith  and  such  capacity  can  best  be  established  in 
childhood  and  within  the  family  circle.  Here  the  child  should 
find  affection  which  gives  self-confidence,  community  of  inter- 
est which  induces  cooperation,  ethical  values  which  influence 
conduct.  Secure  family  life  is  the  foundation  of  individual 
happiness  and  social  well-being. 

That  even  in  infancy,  and  increasingly  in  later  years,  the 
welfare  of  the  child  depends  not  alone  upon  the  care  provided 
within  the  family,  but  also  upon  the  safeguards  and  services 
provided  by  community,  state  and  nation. 

And  the  Call  to  Action  adds:  "If  the  American  people, 
in  a  world  showing  many  signs  of  breakdown,  can  present 
a  picture  of  a  nation  devoting  thought  and  resources  to 
building  for  the  distant  future,  we  shall  strengthen  by 
these  very  actions  our  own  faith  in  our  democracy." 


Backgrounds  and  Foregrounds 


A  a    common    basis    for    their    deliberations    and    for    their 
general  report,  the  members  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence    had     before     them     preliminary     statements     which 
assembled  and  summarized  the  latest  available  data  from  public 
and  private  sources  in  each  of  eleven  subject  fields.    In  some  of 
these  areas,   recent  study  has   been   concerned   chiefly   with  prin- 
ciples, in  others  with  facts  and  figures.    The  topical  reports  vary 
similarly  in   materials   and    in   emphasis.    In   the   main,   however, 
they  are  concerned  with  the  concrete  rather  than  the  theoretical, 
with   statistics    rather   than   philosophy.    The   following   excerpts 


from  ten  of  these  background  statements  were  chosen  with  the 
aim  of  giving  here  salient  facts  that  the  conference  had  to  reckon 
with  in  considering  childhood  and  its  needs,  and  in  shaping  a 
program  for  the  years  ahead.  The  preliminary  statements  were 
prepared  for  the  report  committee,  Homer  Folks,  chairman,  by  a 
research  staff  headed  by  Philip  Klein,  director,  and  Harald  H. 
Lund,  associate  director,  with  experts  from  each  subject  field 
serving  as  consultants,  and  were  distributed  to  conference  mem- 
bers before  the  meeting.  The  preliminary  statement  on  Housing 
the  Family  was  not  available  for  quotation  here. 


Health  and  Medical  Care  for  Children 

THOUGH  THE  DECADE  WITH  WHICH  THIS  REPORT  OF 
progress  is  concerned  was  ushered  in  by  the  economic  de- 
pression, nevertheless  it  has  witnessed  outstanding  progress 
in  the  field  of  child  health.  .  .  .  The  marked  progress  is  in 
general  reflected  in  a  steady  decrease  in  infant  mortality. 
Deathrates  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  from  diarrhea 
and  enteritis,  congenital  debility,  and  epidemic  and  com- 
municable diseases  have  shown  sharp  declines ;  deathrates 
from  syphilis  and  from  respiratory  diseases  have  also  de- 
clined appreciably.  Deaths  from  premature  birth  have 
declined,  but  in  lesser  degree.  The  infant  mortality  rates 
reached  an  all-time  low  in  1938.  If  the  rate  of  1928  had 
obtained  in  1938,  41,000  more  infants  would  have  died  in 
the  latter  year  than  actually  did  die.  The  birthrate  (live 
births  per  1000  total  population)  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  the  past  two  years  and  that  for  1938  is  higher 
than  for  any  year  since  1931  ;  the  life  expectancy  of  chil- 
dren has  been  raised  at  all  ages.  The  maternal  mortality- 
rate  has  decreased  over  35  percent  from  1928  to  1938,  the 
decrease  having  occurred  largely  in  the  past  four  years. 
Accompanying  this  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  deathrate 
of  infants  in  the  first  month  of  life.  Mortality  from  four 
communicable  diseases  of  childhood  (whooping  cough,  diph- 
theria, measles,  and  scarlet  fever)  and  also  from  pneu- 
monia, has  decreased  in  recent  years.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  these  evidences  of  improvement  in  child  health, 
continued  efforts  must  be  made  to  maintain  standards  and 
to  improve  child  health  further.  That  this  is  so  becomes  ap- 


parent when  trends  of  infant,  neonatal,  and  maternal  mor- 
tality rates  are  studied  according  to  geographic  area,  race, 
or  economic  status.  Rates  for  the  total  birth-registration 
area  do  not  reveal  either  the  low  mortality  rates  in  some 
areas  or  the  very  high  rates  in  others. 

Education  Through  the  School 

THE   MATTER  OF   MAKING   PUBLIC    EDUCATION  AVAILABLE 

to  every  child  has  become  a  national  problem.  Even  with 
larger  administrative  units  and  programs  to  reduce  educa- 
tional inequalities  within  states,  the  disparities  in  educational 
offering  are  still  very  great.  Regional  and  state  differences 
in  economic  capacity,  due  largely  to  the  concentration  of 
resources  and  industry  in  a  few  areas,  make  it  literally  im- 
possible for  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  children  to 
obtain  a  reasonably  good  education  under  existing  methods 
of  school  support.  This  fact,  coupled  with  increasing  mo- 
bility of  youth,  inevitably  creates  a  situation  which  democ- 
racy cannot  tolerate  for  long. 

The  educational  opportunity  of  children  in  economically 
less  fortunate  areas  can  be  brought  up  to  the  desired  level 
of  opportunity  only  by  federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
states,  so  rendered  as  to  reduce  educational  inequalities.  .  .  . 
Greatest  improvements  are  likely  to  be  effected  if  new  funds 
are  expended  to  broaden  the  traditional  school  offering  both 
in  type  and  in  extent,  to  support  a  research  and  planning 
program,  to  improve  the  preparation  of  teachers,  to  provide 
more  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,  to  furnish  suitable 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children,  and  to  strengthen 
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the  leadership  of  state  departments  of  education.  The  sums 
needed  to  achieve  these  ends  are  small  compared  to  expendi- 
tures of  the  American  people  for  purposes  far  less  vital  to 
their  well-being. 

Economic  Aid  to  Families 

HOW   MANY  HAVE   HAD  THE   EXPERIENCE  OF  DEPENDENCE 

on  public  or  private  aid  for  the  necessities  of  life  in  these 
ten  years,  we  do  not  know.  Guesses  vary  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  population.  In  January  and  February  of  1934, 
when  employment  through  the  Civil  Works  Administration 
was  at  its  maximum,  8  million  households,  consisting  of  28 
million  persons,  of  whom  more  than  1 1  million  were  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age,  received  public  assistance 
or  earnings  on  federal  work  programs.  Last  March,  before 
reductions  began  on  work  projects,  the  corresponding  figures 
were  over  7  million  households,  nearly  22  million  persons, 
and  8  or  9  million  children. 

That  is  about  one  in  six  of  the  total  population,  compared 
with  probably  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1929. 

That  for  any  considerable  period  the  families  of  a  fourth 
of  the  children  in  the  United  States  should  continue  to  be 
dependent  on  public  or  private  aid  for  the  necessities  of  life 
is  a  prospect  we  cannot  accept.  That  any  of  them  should 
not  get  aid  when  they  need  it,  or  should  not  get  as  much 
as  they  need,  or  the  kind  they  need,  is  intolerable. 

The  Family  as  the  Threshold  of  Democracy 

REDUCTION  IN  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES  BEGAN  OVER  A  CENTURY 
ago,  and  has  been  particularly  notable  in  cities.  Between 
1930  and  1935  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  United 
States  decreased  from  about  38  million  to  about  36  mil- 
lion. .  .  . 

Both  marriage  and  divorce  rates  declined  in  the  depth  of 
the  depression.  .  .  .  Marriages  and  divorces,  however,  have 
increased  since  1933.  The  decrease  in  the  birthrate  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  major  factor  in  family  change.  There  were 
25.1  live  births  per  1000  population  in  the  birth  registra- 
tion area  of  1915.  The  rate  reached  a  low  of  16.5  in  1933. 
In  1937  it  was  17.0,  and  for  1938  the  reported  provisional 
rate  was  17.6.  .  .  . 

Farm  populations  have  higher  ratios  of  children  to  adults 
than  cities ;  in  some  areas  the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  on 
farms  is  double  the  ratio  in  cities.  The  South  has  the  high- 
est proportion  of  children,  both  in  white  and  in  Negro 
families;  the  far  West  has  the  lowest  proportion.  Rural 
Negroes  have  more  children  on  an  average  than  white  farm 
families.  In  cities,  foreign  born  families  have  more  children 
than  native  born  whites ;  both  groups  have  more  than  city 
Negroes. 

Parents  in  cities  on  the  income  level  "$3000  and  over" 
have  less  than  half  as  many  children  as  those  in  the  income 
class  "under  $1000." 

Religion  and  Children  in  a  Democracy 

THE  CHILD,  WHETHER  IN  THE  FAMILY,  THE  SCHOOL,  THE 

church,  or  leisure  time  activities,  needs  to  have  personal 
appreciation  of  values.  Any  program  of  child  development 
which  falls  short  of  this  level  is  not  only  superficial  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  but  is  not  consonant  with  the 
ideals  of  democracy.  It  would  be  possible  to  provide  the 
child  with  adequate  economic  support,  proper  housing,  the 
best  of  medical  and  dental  care,  and  equalized  opportunity 
for  formal  education,  and  still  provide  no  more  than  totali- 


tarian states  are  able  to  provide.  Democracy  involves  not 
only  freedom  and  individual  initiative  but  the  development 
of  the  capacity  to  make  choices  and  to  appraise  them  in  the 
light  of  fundamental  and  comprehending  values.  Above  all, 
the  child  in  a  democracy  needs  assistance  in  achieving  for 
himself  a  scale  of  values  consistent  with  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Such  a  scale  of  values  does  not  come  about  primarily  through 
things  which  we  do  to  or  for  children.  It  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  free  and  creative  participation  of  children  in 
judging  and  carrying  through  courses  of  action  in  specific 
and  concrete  situations  of  their  everyday  life. 

Economic  Resources  of  Families  and  Communities 

RECOGNIZING  ALL  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  A  MONETARY 
standard,  it  is  nevertheless  startling  to  realize  that  in  1935- 
36  half  of  America's  29  million  families  of  two  or  more 
persons  had  incomes  of  $1 160  or  less.  (This  figure  includes 
estimated  value  of  non-money  farm  income.)  ...  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  over  a  million  families  in  this  country 
had  a  yearly  income  below  $250  in  1935-36.  (This  includes 
relief  payments  of  all  kinds.)  More  than  a  quarter  of  the 
nation's  families  had  yearly  incomes  under  $750.  Nearly  42 
percent  had  incomes  under  $1000.  Nearly  two  thirds  (64.6 
percent)  had  incomes  under  $1500.  Less  than  a  third  were 
families  with  incomes  over  $1750.  .  .  .  The  occupational 
ladder  descends  in  the  following  order  according  to  median 
family  income:  independent  professional,  salaried  business, 
salaried  professional,  clerical,  independent  business,  wage 
earner,  farmer.  .  .  . 

A  significant  variation  in  the  urban  picture  is  the  differ- 
ence between  whites  and  Negroes.  In  north  central  cities  of 
100,000  or  more,  the  median  income  for  white  families  was 
$1720;  for  Negroes,  $1095.  In  southern  cities  of  2500  and 
over,  the  discrepancy  was  widest.  Median  income  for  white 
families  was  $1570  and  for  Negro  families,  $525. 

Farm  family  incomes  are  even  lower. 

Over  a  third  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  did  not 
have  in  1935-36  incomes  which  would  have  purchased  the 
"emergency"  level  budget,  and  at  emergency  level  there  was 
insufficient  allowance  made  for  replacement  for  even  that 
level  of  living  to  be  sustained  over  a  period  of  years.  Over 
half  the  families  had  incomes  below  the  average  cost  for  a 
"maintenance"  level  budget — $1261. 

Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employment 

AT  THE  LAST  FEDERAL  DECENNIAL  CENSUS,  THAT  OF  1930, 

the  number  of  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  who 
were  reported  as  gainfully  employed  totalled  667,118,  or 
approximately  5  percent  of  the  total  population  of  these 
ages.  It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  these  census 
figures  were  an  understatement  of  the  extent  of  child 
labor  even  in  1930  when  the  industrial  depression  had 
reduced  employment  opportunities  for  all  workers.  While 
no  precise  information  exists  concerning  the  number  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  such  evidence  as  is  available 
shows  that  numerically  their  employment  is  definitely  less 
today  than  in  1930,  in  fact  less  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years.  This  is  due  primarily  to  two  causes. 

First  of  these  is  the  decline  in  employment  opportunities 
for  all  persons  that  has  characterized  the  present  decade  . .  . 

The  second  principal  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  em- 
ployment of  child  workers  under  sixteen  is  an  improvement 
in  legislative  standards.  .  .  . 

Any  assumption  that,  except  for  work  on  the  farm  and  in 
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the  home,  child  labor  is  now  completely  under  legislative 
control  is  erroneous.  Obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  good 
child  labor  standards  are  to  be  found  today,  as  always,  in 
the  opposition  of  some  employing  groups  to  regulation  be- 
cause they  wish  a  cheap  labor  supply,  in  economic  pressure 
upon  children  and  their  families,  and  in  public  indifference 
arising  in  part  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts.  More- 
over, because  of  the  close  connection  between  the  child's 
employment  and  that  of  his  parents  in  occupations  where 
children  work  as  members  of  a  family  group,  such  as  in 
agriculture,  the  earlier  opposition  to  any  regulation  of  child 
labor  on  the  ground  of  interference  with  parental  control 
has  been  revived.  This  situation  is  one  easily  exploited  by 
self-interested  groups.  In  regard  to  occupations  for  which 
regulation  is  still  largely  nonexistent  or  inadequate,  such  as 
commercialized  agriculture  and  street  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  an  informed  public  opinion  as  was  done  in  the 
earlier  movement  for  the  regulation  of  factory  employment. 

Child  Development  Through  Play  and  Recreation 

REASSURING  ADVANCES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN  THIS  WHOLE 
field  during  the  past  ten  years.  Growth  of  public  acceptance 
and  support  is  shown  in  many  ways.  Vast  forest  and  park 
areas  have  been  acquired.  Camps,  community  centers,  ath- 
letic fields,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  clubhouses,  hik- 
ing trails,  and  trail  lodges  have  been  constructed.  More 
schools  have  been  made  available  for  leisure  programs. 
Music,  art,  drama,  photography,  travel  have  been  extended. 
New  organizations  have  been  created.  Enabling  legislation 
in  several  states  has  provided  a  broadened  basis  for  com- 
munity programs.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
reorienting  the  professional  education  of  community  recre- 
ation leaders. 

Many  communities  and  many  children  living  in  them 
have  not  felt  the  effects  of  this  decade  of  recreation  prog- 
ress. Several  social  indices — such  as  high  rates  of  child 
accident  and  mortality  from  traffic  accidents,  high  rates  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  lack  of  resources  in  the  home,  inade- 
quacy of  trained  recreation  leaders  employed  throughout 
the  year,  lack  of  appropriate  standards  in  both  public  and 
private  agencies — all  point  to  the  fact  that  further  prog- 
ress must  include  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our 
recreation  resources.  We  have  many  gaps  to  fill  as  we 
build  and  plan  for  the  development  of  our  children. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  children  who  have  fewer 
than  average  opportunities  for  participating  in  a  recreation 
program.  When  combinations  of  these  groupings  are  pres- 
ent, the  inequalities  tend  to  be  greater. 

Social  Services  for  Children 

UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS,  AT  LEAST  8  MILLION  CHIL- 
dren  are  receiving  economic  aid  in  their  homes,  including 
over  700,000  benefiting  from  aid  to  dependent  children 
under  the  social  security  program.  Many  other  children 
whose  families  are  not  receiving  economic  aid  from  public 
or  private  sources  are  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

Much  smaller  numbers  of  children  require  care  away 
from  their  own  homes.  On  a  given  date  in  1933,  approxi- 
mately 250,000  children  were  in  institutions  for  the  care  of 
dependent  children  or  in  foster  family  homes.  Of  those  for 
whom  reports  were  received,  58  percent  were  in  institutions. 
Figures  for  urban  areas  reporting  social  statistics  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  show  that  the  number  of  children  in 
institutions  has  decreased  and  the  number  cared  for  in  foster 
family  homes  has  increased  since  then. 


In  1938,  according  to  estimates,  about  185,000  children 
were  dealt  with  as  delinquents  by  juvenile  courts. 

By  June  1939,  state  registration  of  crippled  children 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  showed  approximately  225,- 
000  children  in  need  of  care.  On  the  basis  of  this  partial 
registration  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  crippled 
children  in  the  continental  United  States  is  approximately 
365,000.  In  addition,  many  thousands  of  children  are  suf- 
fering from  conditions  which,  if  neglected,  may  result  in 
crippling.  The  numbers  of  blind  or  partially  sighted  and 
deaf  or  hard-of-hearing  children  who  need  some  form  of 
social  service  as  well  as  special  facilities  for  treatment  and 
education  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  mentally  deficient  children 
who  need  custodial  care  or  training  in  institutions  or  care 
and  supervision  in  the  community  vary  from  about  360,000 
—1  percent  of  the  36  million  children  in  the  population 
under  sixteen  years  of  age — to  figures  four  or  five  times  that 
high.  A  still  larger  number  of  retarded  or  subnormal  chil- 
dren require  special  attention. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  need  for  social  services  for  the 
protection  and  care  of  children  handicapped  by  the  various 
types  of  social,  physical,  and  mental  disabilities,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  maladjustment,  is  becoming  more  evident  with 
the  increasing  development  of  resources  for  child  welfare 
services  in  the  various  states. 

Children  in  Minority  Groups 

IF  WE  EXCEPT  INDIANS,  THERE  is  NO  GROUP  THAT  CAN 
rightly  claim  to  be  more  American  than  another.  .  .  .  We 
are  all  relatively  recent  arrivals.  Furthermore,  the  process 
of  assimilation  has  been  so  rapid  that  we  no  longer  can  trace 
accurately  the  racial  and  national  origin  lines  in  our  popu- 
lation. The  census  distinguishes  people  according  to  color, 
nativity,  and  nativity  of  parents  (certainly  not  exact  indi- 
cations of  race).  In  the  United  States,  only  57  of  every  100 
persons  are  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  and  many  of 
these  are  second,  third,  and  fourth  generation  descendants 
of  the  40  million  immigrants  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
in  the  past  100  years. 

Of  the  other  43  in  a  hundred,  20  and  a  fraction  are 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  (foreign  and  native) 
parentage;  11  are  foreign  born;  10  are  Negro;  1  is  Mexi- 
can ;  and  the  remaining  fraction  represents  Indian,  Oriental, 
and  others.  Only  about  3  million  persons  in  our  entire  popu- 
lation are  aliens,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  on  the  way 
to  citizenship. 

Having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  all  children,  there  are 
other  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  children  directly 
involved  and  the  unique  character  of  some  of  their  handi- 
caps, why  we  must  give  special  attention  to  the  minority 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  deeply  affects  the  whole 
population  and  hence  all  children.  Race  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
country — or  to  any  particular  part  of  the  population.  Nor 
does  the  minority  problem  spring  from  the  nature  or  char- 
acter of  the  people  in  minority  groups,  since  every  racial 
group  has  been  treated  as  a  minority  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  problem  is  one  deeply  rooted  in  our  social  structure, 
and  it  is  fraught  with  danger  for  the  whole  population. 
Examples  are  not  lacking  of  the  use  of  minorities  to  destroy 
national  unity,  to  set  one  part  of  the  population  against  an- 
other, and  to  defeat  the  common  interest  of  all  the  people 
in  raising  the  general  standard  of  living  and  in  attaining 
greater  security  of  life  and  liberty. 
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Plans  for  Action 


THE  materials  of  the  fourth 
White  House  Conference  for 
Children  are  not  going  to  be  left 
to  gather  dust  on  library  shelves.  A 
Committee  on  the  Follow-up  Program, 
headed  by  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  put  before  the  meeting 
an  outline  plan  of  federal,  state  and 
local  activity  designed  to  translate  find- 
ings and  recommendations  into  happier 
lives,  broader  opportunities  for  the 
youth  of  the  nation.  As  Mrs.  Dunbar 
pointed  out,  in  presenting  the  report  to 
the  conference:  "It  is  clear  that  nation- 
wide planning  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  program  for  making  this  conference 
mean  something  to  individual  children. 
It  must  reach  individual  children  in 
communities  and  states,  in  Maine  or 
Mississippi,  New  York,  Michigan,  or 
Florida.  It  must  mean  something  to 
Johnny  whose  father  is  dead ;  to  Mary 
who  shares  in  the  work  of  the  family  as 
they  follow  the  crops,  never  staying 
long  enough  in  any  one  place  for  Mary 
to  become  really  settled  in  school;  to 
undernourished  Stephen,  and  crippled 
Susie,  and  George  whose  mother  is  at 
her  wits'  end  to  know  why  he  is  forever 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  police 
and  the  juvenile  court.  The  general 
aims  of  the  conference  are  equally  valid 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  for  all 
children;  the  community  efforts  that 
must  be  made  to  achieve  the  objects  will 
be  many  and  varied." 

After  exploring  ways  to  meet  these 
diverse  needs,  utilizing  all  the  agencies 
— private  and  governmental — that  can 
be  mustered,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  nine-point  plan  which  was 
accepted  by  the  conference: 

1.  That  follow-up  work  be  started  at 
once. 

2.  That  responsibility  for  national  lead- 
ership   in    the    follow-up    program    be 
placed  in  a  National  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee and  a  Federal  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  in  a  Democracy.  The  Na- 
tional  Citizens'  Committee  should  be 
non-governmental   in   character,   repre- 
senting various  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations that  have  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  conference.  The  Federal 
Inter-Agency  Committee  should  include 
representatives  of  federal  agencies  that 
have    participated    in    the    conference 
activities. 


SAIDIE  ORR  DUNBAR 

3.  That  the  function  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Committee  include  preparing 
and  disseminating  printed,  visual,  and 
radio  material ;  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of   national   organizations   in   studying 
and    furthering   the   objectives   of    the 
conference;   cooperating   with    govern- 
mental agencies  in  matters  relating  to 
the   follow-up   program ;  and   assisting 
the  states  in  the  development  of  state 
programs  adapted  to  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  each  state. 

4.  That  the  conference  request  the  fed- 
eral agencies  represented  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  conference  to  form  a  federal 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  the  White 
House    Conference   on    Children   in    a 
Democracy,  with  power  to  add  to  its 
membership,  whose  functions  would  in- 
clude: interchange  of  information  and 
coordinated  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  agencies  in  matters  related   to 
the    conference    program;    cooperation 
with  the  National  Citizens'  Committee  ; 
collaboration    with    such    state    inter- 
agency  committees  as  may  be  formed, 
and  the  encouragement  of  cooperation 
between  federal  agencies  and  state  agen- 
cies with  which  they  have  close  relation- 
ships in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
the  conference. 

5.  That  state   follow-up   programs  be 
inaugurated,    adapted    to    the    special 
problems    and    circumstances    of    each 
state.  In  making  this  recommendation, 
the  conference  takes  note  of  work  al- 
ready done  in  reviewing  child  welfare 
conditions  in  certain   states  and   terri- 
tories, notably  Louisiana  and   Hawaii, 


preparatory  to  this  session  of  the  confer- 
ence. Development  of  state  citizens'  and 
interdepartmental  committees  may  be 
found  to  be  advisable  in  many  states;  in 
others,  different  methods  of  organiza- 
tion would  be  more  appropriate.  The 
national  citizens'  committee  and  the 
federal  inter-agency  committee  should 
serve  the  states  in  developing  methods 
of  organizing  state  follow-up  work. 

6.  That   state   groups    responsible    for 
follow-up  programs  provide  leadership 
to   local   communities   which  desire   to 
organize  or  expand  local  programs  for 
determining  how  children  may  be  given 
more  adequate  care  in  their  homes  and 
through  community  services. 

7.  That  the  conference  authorize  the 
planning  committee  to  appoint  a  group 
of  five  to  take  responsibility  for  organ- 
izing and  calling  together  a  National 
Citizens'  Committee  of  approximately 
twenty-five   members,    representing  la- 
bor, industry,  agriculture,  and  religious, 
citizens',  and  professional  interests. 

8.  That  the  finance  committee  of  the 
conference  be  asked  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  financial  support  of  the  work 
of   the   National   Citizens'   Committee 
for  a  definite  period,  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide adequate  leadership  and  staff  as- 
sistance, with  funds  available  if  possible 
for   assistance    in   the    development   of 
state  follow-up  programs. 

9.  That  in  all  states  and  in  local  com- 
munities   existing   organizations    inter- 
ested in  child  welfare  participate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  and  that  national, 
state  and  local  organizations  stress  con- 
tinuity and  progressive  development  of 
the  services  they  are  prepared  to  render. 

VOICING  A  CLAIM  FOR  "ADEQUATE 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves  and 
do  not  have  the  vote,"  the  report  says: 
"In  this  hour  of  worldwide  confu- 
sion, we  are  gathered  in  our  nation's 
capital  to  accept  a  call  for  action  to  do 
those  things  that  can  be  done  now  for 
children  and  to  safeguard  the  strong 
family  life  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  democracy,  and  to  plan  now 
those  things  that  must  be  left  for  the 
morrow.  We  can  present  to  the  world 
a  picture  of  a  nation  devoting  thought 
and  resources  to  building  for  the  future. 
Thus,  the  fourth  White  House  Confer- 
ence for  Children  will  serve  the  child  of 
today  and  the  children  of  the  future." 
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Follow-Up  Begins  at  Home 

The  1940  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  was  over.  Presently  its  mem- 
bers would  be  back  home  where  "acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  people"  must  occur  in  order  to  achieve 
the  conference's  purpose  "to  use  all  we  know  for  all  the  children."  But  now  the  members  lingered, 
reminding  each  other  that  the  conference  was  only  a  beginning  of  the  real  work  ahead,  and  asking 
each  other:  "Just  how  do  you  mean  to  follow-up  back  home?" 


BENJAMIN  GLASSBERG,  superintendent,  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

TEN  YEARS  AGO  THE  PUBLIC  WAS  NOT 

prepared  for  the  doctrine  put  forward 
by  this  report.  Now,  I  believe,  it  is.  In 
these  last  years  we  have  built  up  a  rec- 
ord of  being  able  to  do  something  about 
specific  conditions  and  I  believe  that 
we  will  do  something  with  this  report. 
But  we  will  need  to  think  carefully 
how  to  implement  it  in  our  various 
communities.  In  our  state  we  have  a 
year  before  the  legislature  meets  again 
in  which  to  get  together  and  plan.  I 
believe  that  the  leadership  must  come 
from  social  workers.  All  power  to 
other  leaders  in  the  campaign,  but  I 
suspect  that  the  social  workers  will  be 

the  wheelhorses. 

i 
\ 

HARRY  O.  PACE,  commissioner,  New  Hamp- 
shire Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

OUR  FOLLOW-UP  WILL  BEGIN  AT  HOME 

— with  our  own  staff.  We  must  meas- 
ure our  philosophy,  our  set-up  and  our 
performance  and  compare  them  with 
the  goals  that  the  report  sets.  We  must 
find  out  exactly  where  we  are  in  rela- 
tion to  these  objectives,  and  must  make 
them  our  objectives  before  we  can  go 
out  into  the  state  to  enlist  others. 

DR.  FELIX  UNDERWOOD,  state  health  officer, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

I   BELIEVE  THAT  WE   HAVE  IN   MlSSIS- 

sippi  both  willingness  and  leadership  to 
form  strong  state  and  local  committees 
to  follow  up  this  conference,  some  of  it 
immediately  and  a  lot  within  five  years. 
In  twelve  months  we  have  organized 
the  state  for  infantile  paralysis  control. 
Many  people  thought  it  couldn't  be 
done,  but  it  was.  And  we  can  do  this, 
too.  Probably  because  I  am  a  "health 
man"  I  see  as  first  steps  an  effort  to 
bring  up  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
health  facilities  for  Negroes. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  director,  department 
of  social  science,  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

THIS     REPORT     PRESENTS    A     GENERAL 

social  issue  in  such  a  way  that  its  follow- 
up  where  minority  groups  are  concerned 
should  not  be  obscured  seriously  by 
racial  stereotypes.  In  urban  centers, 


child  welfare  work  among  these  groups 
is  getting  through  the  front  lines  of 
resistance.  In  rural  areas,  the  crisis  in 
agriculture  is  forcing  change,  though 
underneath  old  prejudices  persist.  Many 
intangibles  will  enter  into  the  accept- 
ance of  this  report  in  areas  where 
minorities  are  a  factor.  But  one  positive 
result  should  be  to  give  social  workers 
in  such  areas  the  courage  to  institute 
clear  policies  and  standards  of  adminis- 
tration and  to  stand  by  them. 

H.  M.  CASSIDY,  director,  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  California. 

SPEAKING  IN  TERMS  OF  EDUCATION 
and  not  of  social  action,  I  should  like 
to  see  this  report  made  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  undergraduate  courses  in  colleges 
and  universities,  its  sections  studied  one 
by  one  with  all  their  ramifications  in 
American  life.  It  might  not  constitute  a 
quick  follow-up  but,  thinking  ten  years 
ahead,  I  believe  that  it  would  prove  it- 
self effective. 

PAUL  T.  BEISSER,  general  secretary,  Henry 
Watson  Children's  Aid  Society,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  president,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 

WE  NEED  A  PAUL  REVERE  TO  CARRY 
the  import  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference to  every  village  and  town  and 
most  especially  to  the  national  and  local 
agencies  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 
The  impact  of  this  report  on  that  field 
cannot  now  be  estimated,  but  certainly 
from  now  on  we  of  the  privately  sup- 
ported agencies  must  adapt  our  philoso- 
phy, our  programs  and  our  finances  to 
this  relatively  new  framework  that  the 
report  sets  up. 

CHENEY    C.    JONES,    superintendent,    New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
THE   CONFERENCE  REPORT   IS  A   PLAT- 

form  and,  as  such,  is  useful.  But  folk- 
ways, not  platforms,  destroy  or  develop 
the  potentialities  of  children.  And  folk- 
ways are  not  determined  by  platforms 
but  by  intelligence  and  goodwill  run- 
ning through  and  taking  hold  of  every 
aspect  of  community  life.  Charts  can 
be  prepared  in  Washington,  but  the 
course  of  children  in  a  democracy  will 
be  shaped  in  our  neighborhoods  and 


communities.  Now  that  the  White 
House  Conference  is  over,  the  scene 
shifts  from  Washington  to  "our  town." 
The  fight  for  the  children  must  be 
waged  where  the  people  are ;  not  just 
by  "us"  but  by  everybody. 

EMMA  C.  PUSCHNER,  director,  national  child 
welfare  division,  American  Legion,  Indian- 
apolis. 

OUR  FOLLOW-UP  WILL  BEGIN  AT  FOUR 

area  conferences  to  be  held  in  February 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At 
these  meetings  we  will  plan  to  get  the 
report  into  every  state  conference  and 
thence  into  every  county  and  into  every 
post.  The  Legion  reaches  into  every 
community  in  the  country  and  within  a 
month  the  message  of  the  White  House 
Conference  will  be  on  the  Legion  wires. 

MRS.  J.  K.  PETTENGILL,  president,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

WE  DIDN'T  WAIT  FOR  THE  REPORT  TO 
start  the  follow-up.  We  began  in  the 
issue  of  the  National  Parent-Teacher 
Magazine  which  was  on  the  press  while 
the  White  House  Conference  was  in 
session.  The  report  will  be  a  feature  of 
our  national  convention  in  May,  and 
will  be  used  by  our  local  groups  all 
over  the  country.  Discussion  in  local 
groups  is,  I  believe,  the  most  effective 
way  to  gain  public  understanding  of  the 
report  and  the  acceptance  necessary  to 
implement  it. 

IRENE  FARNHAM   CONRAD,  executive  secre- 
tary, Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Houston, 
Tex. 
THE    BIGGEST    CHILD    WELFARE    NEED 

in  our  city  is  better  homes  with  more 
food  in  them.  Our  "best  people"  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  children,  provided 
that  in  helping  them  some  man  "who 
won't  work"  isn't  helped  too.  We  can- 
not expect  these  people  to  agree  right 
off  to  all  the  implications  of  this  con- 
ference report,  but  they  will  agree  that 
children  ought  to  have  a  better  chance, 
and  if  we  start  from  there  we  shall  be 
able  to  go  forward.  We  mean  to  make 
the  report  a  study  project  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  drawing  in  board 
members,  laymen  and  social  workers. 
It  will  stretch  the  horizon  for  all  of  us. 
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The  Security  of  the  Child 

UPON  the  security  of  the  family  depends  the  security 
of  the  child— this  was  the  strand  that  held  together 
all  discussions  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren in  a  Democracy.  Less  than  a  week  after  the  confer- 
ence adjourned,  the  WPA  division  of  research  released  a 
statistical  reminder  of  the  thousands  of  families  in  this 
country  living  in  nerve-wracking  insecurity  if  not  in  want. 
The  report  is  based  on  interviews  in  twenty-three  cities 
with  138,000  of  the  775,000  WPA  workers  dismissed  last 
summer  because  they  had  been  on  the  rolls  for  eighteen 
months  or  longer.  The  results  show  that  by  November  less 
than  13  percent  had  secured  private  employment — no 
more  than  the  usual  100,000  a  month  who  regularly  leave 
WPA  for  private  industry. 

Well  over  half  the  dismissed  workers  had  returned  to 
WPA  or  direct  relief.  Nearly  55  percent  of  those  "lucky" 
enough  to  find  private  jobs  were  making  less  than  their 
former  WPA  wage.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all 
those  with  private  employment  was  $17.22.  One  fifth  were 
making  under  $10  a  week.  A  study  of  the  average  income 
of  all  the  dismissed — employed  and  unemployed — with  the 
exception  of  those  returned  to  WPA,  showed  an  average 
weekly  income  of  $8.23.  In  ten  cities  the  average  income 
was  less  than  $5.  In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  it  was  $2.50. 

Though  28  percent  of  the  dismissed  were  reported  to  be 
on  "local  relief,"  in  several  of  the  cities — usually  in  the 
South — this  consisted  only  of  federal  surplus  commodities. 
In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  60  percent  of  all  the  "furloughed" 
workers  were  totally  dependent  on  surplus  commodities. 
In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  surplus  commodities  reported  as 
the  sole  source  of  income  for  16  percent  of  the  dismissed 
workers  included  only  flour,  apples  and  onions. 

While  the  White  House  Conference  has  been  formulat- 
ing its  high  standards  for  children  in  this  country  and  while 
the  WPA  division  of  research  has  been  putting  together  its 
picture  of  conditions  as  they  are,  indications  have  been 
growing  that  Congress  is  again  about  to  wield  the  economy 
axe.  If  it  falls  on  the  work  relief  program  it  may  crack 
the  very  foundation  of  any  effort  to  save  the  nation's  chil- 
dren in  and  for  democracy. 

Organized  Investors 

TAKING  a  leaf  from  the  experience  of  miners,  bankers, 
carpenters,  retailers,  and  so  on,  a  group  of  investors 
have  formed  a  union  to  protect  their  own  interests.  The 
need  for  such  a  union  has  been  urged  by  William  O. 
Douglas,  former  head  of  the  SEC,  now  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  by  Roger  Babson,  and  other  special  students 
of  finance,  who  have  pointed  out  that  the  average  stock- 
holder or  purchaser  of  insurance  puts  his  money  into  enter- 
prises of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing,  that  the  in- 
formation offered  him  often  is  vague  and  incomplete,  and 
that  he  has  practically  no  voice  in  the  company's  affairs. 

Sponsors  of  the  American  Investors  Union,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit membership  organization  set  up  under  the  laws  of 
New  York,  include  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  last  chamberlain  of 
the  City  of  New  York ;  Evans  Clark,  director  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund;  Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Chicago;  Herbert  W.  Elliston,  financial  editor  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor;  E.  C.  Lindeman  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work;  Paul  Blanshard,  former 
commissioner  of  accounts,  New  York  City;  Judge  Robert 
W.  Kenny  of  Los  Angeles;  Professors  Milton  Handler 
and  Goodwin  Watson  of  Columbia  University.  Bernard  J. 
Reis,  certified  public  accountant,  is  executive  director,  with 
headquarters  at  10  East  40  Street,  New  York. 

The  new  organization  announces  a  four-fold  program: 
first,  safeguard  the  present  security  holdings  of  members 
through  analysis  of  annual  reports  and  financial  state- 
ments of  companies  in  which  members  have  a  stake,  and 
study  of  such  corporate  steps  as  dissolution  and  merger 
propositions,  change  in  management,  and  so  on.  Second : 
guidance  of  members  in  purchase  or  rejection  of  new  secu- 
rities or  savings  plans  through  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  voluminous  technical  reports  which  must  be  filed  with 
the  SEC  covering  every  new  securities  issue.  Third:  repre- 
sentation for  security  holders  on  boards  of  directors,  where 
that  is  desirable,  and  as  proxy  for  members  in  stockhold- 
ers' meetings.  Fourth :  vigilance  in  the  field  of  legislation, 
to  protect  the  investors'  interests.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
A.I.U.,  which  has  a  modest  membership  fee  of  $3  a  year, 
will  build  up  a  staff  of  legal,  economic  and  accounting 
experts  "who  will  have  obligations  toward  no  one  but  the 
membership." 

The  Dies  Committee 

ONE  of  the  ablest  studies  of  the  work  of  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee to  date  is  that  made  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  by  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of  that 
organization,  headed  by  Raymond  L.  Wise,  a  former  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorney  in  New  York  City.  The  report,  made 
public  by  the  Union  in  mid-January,  is  based  on  analysis 
of  the  4200-page  printed  record,  and  a  review  of  the  press 
comment  on  this  much  publicized  investigation. 

The  Civil  Liberties  group  finds  that  the  Dies  Committee 
has  brought  together  "information  which  is  important  and 
to  which  the  American  people  are  entitled"  as  to  "move- 
ments in  the  United  States  which  are  inimical  to  democ- 
racy." Further,  as  a  result  of  the  Dies  investigation, 
"citizens  will  scrutinize  more  carefully  the  activities  and 
purposes  of  groups  which  they  join  or  to  which  they  lend 
their  names  or  sponsorship." 

But  over  against  these  pluses,  the  report  finds  that  the 
Dies  Committee  record  includes  a  long  list  of  minuses — 
among  them,  the  misuse  of  its  power  to  grind  political  axes; 
public  condemnation  of  persons  and  organizations  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  be  heard ;  acceptance  of  testimony  con- 
sisting of  "guess,  hazard,  unsupported  information" ;  broad- 
casting of  charges  "which  would  be  slanderous  except  for 
the  probable  congressional  immunity."  In  short,  "in  its 
efforts  to  expose  the  enemies  of  democracy  it  [the  commit- 
tee] has  frequently  resorted  to  methods  which  endanger  the 
democratic  process."  These  glaring  faults  of  the  Dies  inves- 
tigation this  report  lays  to  "the  distorted,  unfortunate  and 
most  unusual  procedure  adopted  by  the  committee  in  the 
conduct  of  its  hearings." 

The  Civil  Liberties  report  recommended  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Dies  Committee,  and  suggested  the  continu- 
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ance  of  the  investigation  by  "a  non-political  fact-finding 
commission,  or  by  the  Senate  and  House  jointly."  The 
House  has  adopted  neither  course.  A  third  section  of  the 

; report  offered  plans  by  which,  even  under  its  vague  enabling 
resolution,  the  Dies  Committee  itself  might  define  its  task, 
and  outlined  the  sound  and  usual  procedure  of  a  congres- 
sional investigation.  Along  these  lines  the  Dies  Committee 
might  work  in  the  American  spirit,  and  without  further 
endangering  democratic  institutions  and  practices. 

The  Children's  Crusade  for  Children 

EVERY  American  child  is  to  have  a  child's  size  chance 
to  do  something  for  the  most  harassed  children  in  the 
whole  world.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Children's  Cru- 
sade for  Children  which  takes  place  the  last  week  in  April. 

First  there  is  to  be  a  preliminary  campaign  of  radio, 
movie,  newspaper  and  magazine  publicity.  Within  the 
schools  themselves  regular  classes  will  focus  on  what  Amer- 
icans have  to  be  thankful  for,  to  work  for.  Then,  when 
April  comes,  every  child  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
highschools  will  be  asked  to  deposit  one  cent,  or  better  as 
many  pennies  as  he  is  old,  in  the  mite-box  placed  in  his 
school  as  his  contribution  to  a  nationwide  fund  for  exiled 
children  everywhere — Chinese,  Polish,  German,  Spaniards, 
Austrian,  Czech,  Finnish. 

The  indirect  beneficiary  will  be  the  American  child  who 
participates.  He  will  be  living  a  lesson  in  patriotism — of 
what  it  means  close  home  to  be  free  and  safe  under  his 
own  flag;  of  what  good  neighborliness  means  when  stretched 
from  the  backyard  fence  to  overseas  children,  very  like  him- 
self, who  have  been  carried  from  their  homes  by  war  and 
persecution. 

This  modern  children's  crusade,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  child  pilgrimages  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  backed 
by  an  ail-American  list  of  sponsors.  These  include  edu- 
cators, among  them  Angell  of  Yale,  Conant  of  Harvard, 
and  ex-President  Neilson  of  Smith.  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter is  one,  Dorothy  Canfield  another,  and  so  are  Helen 
Hayes,  Walter  Damrosch,  Caroline  Woodruff,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  proceeds 
will  be  distributed  among  existing  refugee  committees — 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and  non-sectarian — by  a  jury 
of  five,  including  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Monsignor  John  A. 
Ryan  and  William  Allen  White. 

Adults  everywhere,  social  workers  among  them,  can  help 
too.  Administrative  expenses  are  already  provided  for.  The 
need  is  to  stir  widespread,  favorable  interest  in  the  crusade 
as  a  disinterested,  non-partisan  and  patriotic  adventure.  For 
details,  write  the  director,  Children's  Crusade  for  Chil- 
dren, Empire  'State  Building,  New  York  City. 

Scholars  in  Exile 

^O  scholars  who  have  suffered  totalitarian  persecution, 
•  academic  freedom  means  responsibility  as  well  as  high 
privilege.  So  writes  Dean  Gerhard  Colm,  in  his  report  cov- 
ering the  second  three-year  period  of  the  Graduate  Faculty 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  the  New  School  for  So- 
cial Research,  New  York  City,  better  known  as  the  "Uni- 
versity in  Exile": 

The  scientist  who  claims  the  right  of  academic  freedom 
must  combine  in  his  scientific  tasks  the  qualities  of  a  sovereign 
with  those  of  an  obedient  servant.  In  his  work  he  must  yield 
to  no  command,  not  even  to  the  command  of  his  own  desires. 
In  so  far  he  must  be  sovereign.  But  he  must  be  obedient  to 
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the  subject  matter  with  which  he  deals.  This  subject  matter 
would  lead  nowhere  if  it  were  blind  obedience.  The  subject 
matter  of  science  is  partly  determined  by  the  way  in  which 
problems  are  posed  and  the  validity  of  all  our  studies  depends 
on  posing  the  right  questions  in  the  right  way.  Here  is  rooted 
the  great  social  responsibility  of  the  scholar.  He  must  select 
such  vital  and  realistic  problems  that  his  reasoning  may  pro- 
vide answers  which  can  be  used  for  the  constructive  purposes 
of  society. 

The  record  of  their  teaching  and  writing,  their  contribu- 
tions to  learned  societies  and  to  other  campuses,  their  pub- 
lic service  as  advisers  and  consultants  are  eloquent  evi- 
dence as  to  how  effectively  the  members  of  the  University 
in  Exile  implement  this  concept. 

Organized  by  Alvin  Johnson  in  1933,  the  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty now  includes  twenty-three  scholars — three  Austrians, 
two  Italians,  one  Spaniard,  seventeen  Germans.  The  stu- 
dent body  has  grown  from  153  in  its  first  term  to  426  in 
the  fall  term  this  year. 

Senator  Borah 

IN  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  American,  Survey 
Midmonthly  can  find  no  words  so  fitting  as  those  set 
down  by  Senator  Borah's  lifelong  friend  and  fellow-west- 
erner, William  Allen  White  of  Kansas: 

Here  was  a  righteous  man  who  was  wise  and  unafraid,  who 
followed  his  star,  never  lowered  his  flag  and  never  lost  his 
self-respect.  His  greatness  was  purely  personal.  He  may 
have  no  lasting  fame  like  Webster's,  though  Borah  was  greater 
as  a  human  being.  Borah  will  have  no  heartbroken  followers 
like  Blaine,  who  held  men  through  their  affections  and  when 
they  died  left  Blaine  unknown  and  unhonored.  Borah  will 
live  in  our  history  as  a  strange  and  noble  figure  who  lived 
most  simply  and  by  his  very  simplicity  took  on  the  elements 
of  grandeur.  He  was  a  statesman  only  so  far  as  he  was  an 
honest  man  who  dedicated  his  talents  to  his  country's  good, 
as  selfless  as  ever  a  man  had  been  in  American  public  life. 
If  that  is  greatness,  he  is  entitled  to  don  his  memorial  bronze 
and  live  among  the  immortals  of  his  generation. 

And  So  On  . .  . 

ANOTHER  effort  is  under  way,  strongly  supported  by 
social  workers,  to  bring  employes  of  non-profit  chari- 
table and  educational  organizations  under  the  protection  of 
the  old  age  and  unemployment  benefit  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  A  bill  (HR  8118)  now  before  Congress 
to  amend  the  act  to  this  effect,  specifically  excludes  "services 
performed  [by  persons]  in  the  employ  of  any  church,  syn- 
agogue or  other  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  services 
of  worship."  Thus  the  present  bill  would  avoid  the  objec- 
tions of  church  groups  whose  opposition  to  a  similar  meas- 
ure last  year  was  held  responsible  for  its  defeat.  •  •  • 
Congress  passed  but  the  President  vetoed  the  Jenkins  bill 
which  would  have  restored  to  Ohio  the  October  1938  fed- 
eral contribution  to  old  age  assistance  withheld  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  because,  it  claimed,  the  program  was 
being  used  for  political  purposes.  Had  the  bill  been  enacted, 
as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  President's  veto,  it  would 
have  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  board 
in  maintaining  standards  of  administration.  •  •  •  The 
United  Mine  Workers  are  celebrating  their  fifty  years  of 
notable  union  growth  and  activity  with  a  "Golden  Anni- 
versary" issue  of  their  Journal,  and  special  observances  at 
their  convention,  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the 
first  convention  was  held  in  1890. 
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About  Hospitals 

TF  some  people  had  their  hopes  of  early 
adoption  of  the  National  Health  Pro- 
gram dashed  by  press  reports  of  the 
President's  "rejection"  of  the  Wagner 
health  bill  as  too  costly,  others  found 
in  his  substitute  hospital  construction 
program  a  practical  means  of  getting 
some  sort  of  a  health  program  under 
way.  Under  the  plan,  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal centers  would  be  constructed  by  the 
federal  government  in  communities  where 
they  are  lacking.  Though  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  retain  title  to  the  build- 
ings, they  would  be  turned  over  to  local 
communities  for  management.  Selection 
of  localities  to  be  benefited  by  the  project 
would  be  made  by  a  committee  of  doc- 
tors and  would  be  based  on  the  existence 
of  need.  However,  no  hospital  would  be 
built  until  a  committee  of  medical  ex- 
perts, managers  and  public  health  offi- 
cials was  convinced  that  the  community 
was  capable  of  operating  it.  The  money 
for  construction  would  be  furnished  by 
the  PWA,  and  WPA  labor  would  be 
used  whenever  possible.  According  to  the 
plan,  which  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  on  his  birthday,  the  project 
would  begin  modestly  with  the  erection 
of  about  fifty  small  institutions  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000  to  $200,000  each.  Two  days 
after  the  President's  message,  a  bill  to  car- 
ry out  his  $10  million  program  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  by  Senators  Robert 
F.  Wagner  and  Walter  F.  George.  The 
hospital  program  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  Dr. 
Nathan  B.  Van  Etten,  president-elect  of 
the  AMA,  vigorous  opponents  of  the 
Wagner  health  bill. 

Shovel  Leaning — Three  of  the  most 
modern  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
infantile  paralysis  and  other  crippling 
diseases  have  been  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  local  communities  and 
the  WPA.  They  are  at  Hot  Springs, 
N.  M.,  at  Milton,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  The  WPA  work  at  the  Clara 
Tingley  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs  included 
the  installation  of  the  first  iron  lung  in 
the  Southwest.  In  Milton,  the  Morris 
Memorial  Hospital,  designed  to  meet  the 
post-operative  needs  of  crippled  children 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  necessary 
surgery,  is  the  result  of  a  WPA  project 
begun  after  a  local  philanthropist  deeded 
his  farm  and  homestead  for  the  care  of 
West  Virginia's  crippled  children.  The 
project  at  Knoxville  was  sponsored  joint- 
ly by  the  American  Legion,  the  Shrine 


and  Knox  County.  It  includes  a  thera- 
peutic pool,  a  violet  ray  room,  dietetic 
kitchens,  a  school  room  and  glass  exami- 
nation rooms. 

Care  for  Nurses — A  hospitalization 
plan  for  nurses  has  been  developed  by 
the  Harmon  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Nursing.  In  addition  to 
hospital  care  it  provides  for  fees  for  a 
private  nurse,  a  surgeon  and  medical 
treatment  either  in  or  out  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  Future — A  diagnostic  clinic  sim- 
ilar to  those  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  the  Mayo  Clinic  is  planned  for 
Christ  Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  at  the  hospi- 
tal's golden  jubilee  dinner.  The  board  of 
trustees  has  set  aside  $100,000  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  was  the  deathbed 
wish  of  the  late  Dr.  John  M.  Withrow, 
former  president  of  the  hospital  staff.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  is  planning  to  build  a 
new  hospital  for  mental  patients  to  ad- 
join the  site  of  the  Pilgrim  State  Hos- 
pital in  Brentwood,  L.  I.  Construction  of 
the  first  unit,  which  will  have  a  capacity 
of  2300  beds,  will  begin  in  the  spring. 

Insurance  Plans — The  last  half  of 
1939  witnessed  a  drop  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  enrolled  in  hospital  care 
plans  approved  by  the  American  Hospi- 
tal Association.  While  in  July  the  figure 
stood  at  4,032,000,  in  October  it  had  fal- 
len to  4,013,000.  Main  reason  for  the 
slump  in  membership  was  the  erasing  of 
seven  plans  from  the  approved  list ;  an- 
other, the  elimination  of  individually  en- 
rolled subscribers  from  the  Associated 
Hospital  Service  of  New  York.  All  ap- 
proved plans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  York  plan  and  one  other,  experi- 
enced a  growth  in  membership  during 
the  period.  Pittsburgh  added  23,000  to  its 
membership;  Cleveland,  18,000;  Minne- 
sota, 16,000;  Detroit,  14,000;  New 
Haven,  11,000;  Buffalo,  11,000. 

First  Report — Studies  on  seven  major 
projects  are  described  in  the  recently 
published  first  annual  report  of  the  Hos- 
pital Council  of  Greater  New  York,  an 
independent  planning  agency  composed 
of  representatives  from  nineteen  com- 
munity organizations  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment. (See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Sep- 
tember 1938,  page  391.)  Included  in  the 
council's  projects  during  its  first  year 
were  considerations  of  the  question  of 
tax  payments  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
in  voluntary  hospitals  and  of  the  request 
of  150  Negro  physicians  for  additional 


voluntary  hospital  service  affording  staff 
affiliations  for  Negro  doctors.  Both  of 
these  problems  are  still  the  subject  of 
the  council's  deliberations.  Other  projects 
involved  problems  of  individual  hospitals 
and  already  have  resulted  in  definite 
recommendations. 

Hospital  Libraries — A  library  organ- 
ized by  the  Junior  League  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  the  city  hospital,  now  boasts 
1650  volumes  and  is  firmly  established 
with  a  paid  worker  from  the  city  li- 
brary. Volunteers  serve  as  circulation 
librarians.  The  hospital  supplies  the  room 
and  furniture,  the  league  the  book 
shelves,  decorations  and  book  carts. 
Books  are  solicited  both  by  hospital  staff 
and  volunteers. 

Grants — The  John  A.  Andrew  Me- 
morial Hospital  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama  recently  received  $165,000  from 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  to  build  and  equip  a  new  unit 
for  crippled  children.  In  addition  to  its 
infantile  paralysis  work,  the  hospital  will 
continue  to  offer  a  general  service  to 
crippled  children.  .  .  .  Another  grant 
made  by  the  foundation  was  to  Grass- 
lands Hospital  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  which  received  $7500  to  continue 
its  search  for  a  method  of  controlling  the 
effects  of  infantile  paralysis.  .  .  .  An 
anonymous  gift  of  $10,000  to  be  used  for 
research  work  in  cancer  during  1940  was 
recently  made  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
New  York  City. 

Relief  and  WPA 

tj^EDERAL  relief  agencies  spent  $11,- 
776,501,569  between  April  1935  and 
January  1940  according  to  President 
Roosevelt's  report  to  Congress.  Of  the 
$12,930,201,033  appropriated  since  1935 
for  relief  and  other  emergency  purposes, 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,699,464  re- 
mains. Largest  percentage  of  expendi- 
tures were  under  WPA  which  disbursed 
$7,412,857,674  or  approximately  63  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Next  came  the  defunct 
FERA  responsible  for  $934,166,889. 
Most  expensive  fiscal  year  was  that  end- 
ing June  30,  1936,  when  $2,898,716,470 
was  spent.  For  the  first  half  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — ending  June  30,  1940 — 
$872,212,975  has  been  spent. 

No  Crisis — Among  the  cities  where  fla- 
grantly inadequate  relief  has  become  so 
chronic  that  it  gathers  none  of  the  nation- 
wide attention  of  the  sensational  "relief 
crisis,"  is  St.  Louis  where  no  family  is 
eligible  for  aid  unless  its  position  is 
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"desperate."  Though  the  Missouri  State 
Social  Security  Commission  has  never 
defined  the  term  "desperate,"  it  is  usually 
interpreted  to  mean  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  a  critical  health  condition  or  in 
which  the  family  already  has  been  evicted. 
The  result  is  that  the  general  relief 
case  load  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
unemployables.  Though  the  WPA  exists 
to  take  care  of  the  employables,  here 
again  definition  of  terms  plays  havoc  with 
human  lives.  To  the  WPA  a  person  who 
cannot  use  a  pick  and  shovel  is  "unem- 
ployable"; but  to  the  general  relief  au- 
thorities, he  is  not  "desperate"  if  he  can 
do  "light  work."  St.  Louis,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  800,000,  has  a  gen- 
eral relief  case  load  of  only  6100,  the 
lowest  among  cities  of  comparable  size 
and  third  lowest  of  all  cities  over  300,000. 
But  no  long  lines  form  in  front  of  the 
city  relief  offices  for  the  reason  that  the 
ineligibles  have  had  their  status  fairly 
well  dinned  into  them.  The  only  telltale 
marks  of  what  is  happening  are  contained 
in  clinic  and  health  agency  reports  whose 
cold  statistics  are  indisputable  evidence 
of  widespread  malnutrition.  Says  one  dis- 
turbed citizen  of  St.  Louis's  relief  situ- 
ation: "No  matter  what  we  may  manage 
to  do  tomorrow  to  alleviate  it,  its  effects 
of  broken  bodies  and  broken  minds  will 
be  with  us  for  years  to  come." 

National  Study — A  study  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  situation  throughout  the  na- 
tion is  being  undertaken  by  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  which  has 
requested  information  from  all  its  chap- 
ters in  regard  to  recent  legislation,  ade- 
quacy of  relief,  and  other  welfare  policies. 
Said  Walter  West,  AASW  executive  sec- 
retary, in  announcing  the  project:  "There 
are  indications  that  certain  states  and 
localities  are  following  the  lead  of  the 
federal  government  in  refusing  to  take 
responsibility  for  direct  relief  which  is 
the  only  resource  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed." 

Floaters  -  -  Settlement  laws,  relief 
"floaters,"  and  the  whole  question  of  the 
inequality  of  grants  resulting  from  the 
system  of  local  responsibility  for  relief, 
have  been  brought  to  the  public  eye  by 
recent  developments  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  There  the  local  relief  authori- 
ties are  attempting  through  court  action 
to  "deport"  to  their  home  communities 
several  dependent  families  who  did  not 
have  legal  settlement  when  they  first 
applied  for  relief.  Though  the  resultant 
publicity  has  brought  jobs  to  three  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  families  so  that  it  is 
now  self-dependent,  the  county  as  yet 
has  not  dropped  the  case.  The  family  has 
promised  to  repay  its  relief  in  full,  but 
county  authorities  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  it  may  in  future  again  become 
dependent.  The  court  already  has  ordered 
the  eviction  from  the  county  of  a  widow 
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with  two  children  who  gave  up  a  job  in 
New  Jersey  before  coming  to  the  New 
York  locality  and  applying  for  relief.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Westchester  County 
board  of  supervisors  is  drafting  proposed 
state  legislation  to  require  a  family  to 
have  been  self-supporting  in  the  state  for 
five  years  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
"permanent"  relief. 

When  at  War — Grim  is  the  opening 
note  of  the  annual  review  of  the  Cana- 
dian Welfare  Council,  recently  released 
under  the  title  "Action  on  the  Home 
Front,"  which  accepts  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's assumption  that  the  function  of 
social  welfare  organization  is  to  "protect 
the  home  flank"  so  that  economic  forces 
of  the  country  may  be  more  adequately 
mobilized  for  war.  With  this  bit  of 
"patriotism"  off  its  chest,  the  report  goes 
on  to  an  analysis  of  the  unemployment 
relief  situation  in  Canada.  Though  fig- 


C.  M.  BOOKMAN 

When  the  Cincinnati  Community 
Chest  observed  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary last  month  it  celebrated 
also  twenty-five  years  of  the  ser- 
vice of  its  executive  vice-chairman, 
C.  M.  Bookman.  No  one  knows 
how  many  other  posts  have  been 
offered  him  during  those  years 
— "Book"  himself  has  lost  count — 
but  nothing  has  been  able  to  lure 
him  away  from  Cincinnati.  "I'm 
a  one-town  man,"  says  he.  Native 
of  Ohio,  he  entered  social  work 
by  way  of  the  Columbus  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  A  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  and  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  he  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  as  a  con- 
sultant and  committee  member  at 
Washington  throughout  the  stresses 
of  the  nineteen-thirties,  bringing  or- 
ganic and  constructive  qualities  to 
what  can  rightly  be  called  human 
statesmanship  —  not  a  "one  town" 
but  a  whole-nation  man. 


ures  indicate  an  appreciable  reduction  in 
relief  recipients,  it  appears  that  this  is 
not  due  wholly  to  the  "opportunities  for 
employment  and  enlistment"  brought  by 
the  war  but  in  part  to  improved  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  provinces  of  the 
West.  However,  in  the  East  the  direct 
relief  loads  have  increased  because  of  the 
cessation  of  heavy  works  projects.  In  the 
two  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
there  are  approximately  400,000  receiv- 
ing aid. 

The  report  notes  a  definite  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  migrants  receiv- 
ing aid,  and  cites  as  reasons  for  this  the 
heavier  crop  in  the  West,  enlistments, 
and  the  "special  guarding  of  bridges  and 
railheads,  necessitated  by  war."  The  re- 
current theme  of  the  report  is,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  the  margins  which  have 
been  or  will  be  "sopped  up"  by  war 
activity  there  will  remain  in  Canada  a 
"solid  core  of  half  a  million  needy." 
These  are  concentrated  in  the  urban 
areas  and  are  made  up  largely  of  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  laborers  and  their 
families.  The  report  spends  many  pages 
in  apologetic  answer  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  unemployed  should  prefer  to 
shoot  Nazis  than  to  accept  relief.  Many 
of  them,  it  points  out,  have  volunteered, 
but  rejections  on  physical  grounds  among 
the  dependent  groups  have  been  as  high 
as  ten  or  twelve  to  one  acceptance. 

Turnover — New  Jersey  statistics  for 
last  September  and  October  show  that 
nearly  the  entire  employable  general  re- 
lief case  load  was  replaced  within  those 
sixty-one  days.  During  the  period,  the 
status  of  46,198  cases  was  changed.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  changes 
were  due  to  loss  or  gain  of  WPA  em- 
ployment. 

For  the  Crippled — The  growing  ac- 
ceptance of  public  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  crippled  children  to  a  great 
extent  can  be  traced  to  the  impetus  given 
the  movement  since  1933  by  the  succes- 
sive federal  work  relief  programs,  ac- 
cording to  Allen  Sherman  of  the  WPA 
division  of  information.  Numerous  public 
day  schools  for  crippled  children  have 
been  built  as  relief  projects  and  many  of 
them  have  been  staffed  or  partly  staffed 
by  the  WPA  Emergency  Education  Pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  most  recently  built 
are  at  Canton,  Mass.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Among  the  outstanding  projects  of  the 
Emergency  Education  Program  for  crip- 
pled children  was  the  one-man  music 
project  operated  at  the  Michael  Dowling 
School  in  Minneapolis.  Here  a  WPA 
music  instructor  exercised  his  ingenuity 
in  designing  devices  to  make  it  possible 
for  crippled  hands  and  feet  to  manipu- 
late strings,  keyboards  or  foot  pedals. 
The  result  was  an  orchestra  of  crippled 
children  which  had  therapeutic  as  well 
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as  esthetic  value.  This  project,  however, 
went  down  in  the  general  curtailment  of 
WPA  white  collar  programs. 

In  Print — "The  Humane  Side  of  a  Re- 
lief Crisis,"  a  mimeographed  report  is- 
sued by  the  Cleveland  chapter,  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  describes 
actual  cases  of  the  hardship  and  depriva- 
tion suffered  by  Cleveland's  unemployed 
during  the  city's  recent  relief  crisis.  (See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1940,  page 
14.)  The  material,  assembled  under  the 
direction  of  Dorothy  Kahn,  contains  re- 
ports of  individual  cases  of  distress  com- 
ing to  the  attention  of  other  welfare 
agencies  during  the  relief  crisis  and  the 
results  of  investigation  of  200  individuals 
and  childless  couples  whose  relief  had 
been  cut  off. 

Among  the  States 

CEVEN  state  legislatures  convened  in 
regular  sessions  in  January.  They  are 
those  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Louisiana's  law-making  body, 
the  only  other  one  scheduled  for  a  regu- 
lar 1940  session,  will  meet  in  May.  Many 
special  sessions  are  expected,  however,  to 
enable  states  to  comply  with  recent  con- 
gressional changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

According  to  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House,  three  states,  South  Car- 
olina, New  York  and  New  Jersey,  may 
discuss  merit  rating  plans  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws.  Mississippi, 
California  and  Illinois  (special)  are  the 
only  states  expected  to  pass  legislation  to 
bring  old  age  assistance  up  to  the  $40 
toward  which  the  federal  government 
will  contribute.  Virginia  is  planning  to 
consider  several  aspects  of  its  penal 
system,  including  the  substitution  of  a 
straight  salary  for  sheriffs  in  lieu  of  fees, 
and  possibly  a  law  requiring  premarital 
health  examinations. 

In  1939,  forty-four  state  legislatures 
met  enacting  a  total  of  653  laws  in  the 
field  of  public  welfare — exclusive  of  un- 
employment compensation  laws. 

Michigan's  Law — "A  discredit  rather 
than  a  credit  to  the  state"  is  the  final 
judgment  of  Arthur  Dunham,  social  wel- 
fare professor  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, on  the  state's  reorganization  act  of 
1939.  Mr.  Dunham's  judgment  is  stated 
in  his  analysis  of  the  law  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Michigan  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  512  Olds  Tower  Building, 
Lansing.  (Price  75  cents.)  The  opinion 
is  based  mainly  on  the  failure  to  produce 
a  real  integration  of  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration within  the  state.  Some  of  the 
faults:  lack  of  state  supervision  over 
standards  of  personnel  and  administra- 
tion for  the  distribution  of  general  relief 
for  which  the  state  provides  half  of  the 


funds;  the  continuation  of  the  use  of  the 
township  as  a  unit  of  relief  administra- 
tion thus  perpetuating  the  old  "poor  re- 
lief" distinction  between  county  and 
township  poor;  the  failure  to  abolish 
mothers'  pensions  thus  leaving  the  state 
with  two  forms  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren; the  violation  of  "one  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  sound  organiza- 
tion" through  the  setting  up  of  two  co- 
ordinate executives;  leaving  the  hospitali- 
zation  of  sick  children  up  to  the  probate 
court  rather  than  to  a  relief  administra- 
tion agency;  the  failure  to  consolidate 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief  with  general 
relief. 

Against  Aliens — In  spite  of  the  recent 
revision  by  a  United  States  district  court 
holding  unconstitutional  the  Pennsylvania 
law  requiring  aliens  to  register,  three 
other  states  have  alien  registration  laws. 
These  are  North  Carolina,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York.  The  New  York 
law  gives  permissive  power  to  require 
registration  of  aliens  whenever  "a  state 
of  war  exists  or  whenever  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  government,  public  safety 
requires  such  action." 

Merit  System— Out  of  1700  persons 
recently  examined  for  positions  on  county 
social  security  staffs,  the  Michigan  Social 
Welfare  Commission  chose  forty-eight 
who  ranked  first  on  "eligibility  rosters," 
sixteen  who  ranked  second,  twelve  who 
ranked  third. 

Citizenship  Rush  --  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  1939  ended  in  a  mad  rush  to  meet 
the  January  1  deadline  laid  down  by  the 
alien  restrictions  in  Pennsylvania's  public- 
assistance  law.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
October  1939,  page  316;  January  1940, 
page  21.]  During  December,  10,440  dec- 
larations of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
were  filed  in  the  city;  nearly  1000  on 
December  29. 

Cooperation — Data  on  payments  of 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  is  to  be 
furnished  to  New  York  State  relief  au- 
thorities by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
A  program  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion is  being  worked  out  by  the  federal 
board  and  the  state  department. 

Trends — "Working  Toward  Social  Se- 
curity," the  biennial  report  of  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Social 
Security,  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
public  assistance  recipients  in  the  state 
were  29,733  more  in  March  1939  than 
in  April  1937.  Largest  increase  was  in 
cases  of  medical  and  institutional  care, 
the  numbers  of  which  rose  from  10,850 
in  April  1937  to  27,961  in  March  1939. 
Next  largest  increase  was  in  the  number 
of  old  age  assistance  recipients  which 


u-cnt  up  from  30,685  to  37,617.  Although 
the  number  of  general  relief  recipients 
had  risen  from  73,850  in  April  1937  to 
more  than  122,000  in  January  1938,  by 
March  1939  the  number  had  gone  down 
to  79,000.  The  12,936  cases  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  represented  a  decrease 
of  544,  the  only  type  of  assistance  to 
show  a  drop  between  the  April  1937  and 
March  1939  figures. 

In  Print — "State  and  Local  Public  Wel- 
fare Agencies"  by  Marietta  Stevenson 
and  Alice  MacDonald,  published  by  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  is 
a  revise  of  two  earlier  APWA  publica- 
tions: "Some  New  or  Reorganized  State 
and  Local  Departments  of  Public  Wel- 
fare," 1936;  "New  State  and  Local  De- 
partments of  Public  Welfare,"  1937.  The 
new  publication  analyzes  in  outline  form 
the  public  welfare  set-ups  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  and  includes  citations  of  the 
laws  on  which  they  are  based.  Price  60 
cents  from  the  APWA,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago.  .  .  .  "Social  Welfare 
Laws  of  Connecticut,  Revised  as  of 
1939,"  recently  issued  by  the  State  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Council,  brings  up  to  date 
previous  compilations  of  the  state's  wel- 
fare legislation.  The  appendix  contains 
opinions  of  the  attorney  general.  From 
the  council,  Hartford. 

Education 

npHE  public  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
reopened  on  January  2,  after  having 
been  closed  since  November  23  because 
of  financial  problems.  For  three  years 
the  Toledo  schools  have  had  inadequate 
income,  and  at  the  time  of  the  forced 
closing,  the  operating  deficit  amounted  to 
about  $1,000,000.  Teachers  are  employed 
at  12  percent  less  than  their  normal 
salaries,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
has  stated  that  even  with  the  savings  due 
to  the  six  weeks  vacation  it  probably  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  salaries  still  further 
and  to  eliminate  some  educational  ser- 
vices. The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Ohio  constitution  under 
which  a  board  of  education  cannot  levy 
taxes  for  schools  beyond  a  10-mill  limita- 
tion without  a  vote  of  the  people.  Both 
Dayton  and  Springfield  also  have  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  their  public 
school  programs  under  this  limitation. 
During  the  six  weeks  when  the  Toledo 
schools  were  closed,  churches,  community 
centers,  Christian  Associations,  women's 
clubs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Museum 
of  Art,  cooperated  in  special  plans  to 
keep  the  children  interested  and  happy. 
The  museum  also  offered  morning  art 
classes  three  days  a  week  for  public 
school  teachers. 

Religious  Education  -  -  Highschool 
credit  for  Pittsburgh  girls  and  boys  who 
attend  classes  conducted  three  hours  a 
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week  in  the  church  or  synagogue  of  their 
own  or  their  family's  choice  is  the  ex- 
periment being  tried  by  the  public  school 
authorities  of  that  Pennsylvania  city. 
Pupils  who  elect  religious  education  must 
also  attend  the  religious  services  of  their 
church  or  synagogue  "for  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year." 
The  religious  authorities  will  determine 
the  course  of  study,  Ben  G.  Graham, 
superintendent  of  schools,  states,  and  the 
head  of  the  church  will  certify  to  the 
principal  of  the  highschool  that  the  pupil 
has  completed  the  year's  work  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  church  authorities.  The 
plan  goes  into  effect  this  month. 

Picture  Book  —  "The  New  York 
Primer,"  a  pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages 
and  fewer  than  500  words,  covers  the 
chief  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  fifteen-volume  report  of  the  Regents' 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of 
Public  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  Novenjber, 
1939,  page  687.]  This  "picture  book  for 
the  more  easy  understanding  of  New- 
York's  school  problems"  was  prepared  by 
Luther  Gulick,  director  of  the  Regents' 
Inquiry,  and  Rudolf  Modley,  executive 
director  of  Pictorial  Statistics,  Inc.  Fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  the  "New  England 
Primer,"  used  in  New  York  schools  be- 
tween the  era  of  the  horn-book  and 
McGuffey's  Reader,  "The  New  York 
Primer"  has  a  chart  or  picture  on  each 
page  with  about  twenty  words  of  explan- 
atory text.  Price  25  cents  from  the  In- 
quiry, 261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Study  Center — A  permanent  center  for 
Latin-American  studies  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  University  of  Denver  "so 
that  a  better  understanding  between  the 
American  nations  may  be  forthcoming 
through  better  education."  A  number  of 
university  departments,  including  anthro- 
pology, art,  economics,  literature,  history, 
international  relations,  political  science, 
Romance  languages,  will  cooperate  in 
courses  and  seminars  dealing  with  the 
life,  languages,  arts,  history,  geography, 
archeology,  and  present-day  relationships 
"of  the  nations  south  of  the  Rio  Grande." 

Teachers  As  Citizens  —  Affecting 
teachers  in  more  than  500  colleges,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia last  month  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  a  statement  laying  down 
broad  principles  of  behavior  for  the  in- 
dividual faculty  member  and  defining 
"academic  freedom."  The  action  was  the 
aftermath  of  a  heated  debate  at  last 
year's  meeting  in  Louisville  which  caused 
the  postponement  of  final  action  on  the 
report  prepared  by  the  association's  com- 
mission on  academic  freedom  and  aca- 
demic tenure,  of  which  President  Henry 
M.  Wriston  of  Brown  University  is 
chairman.  The  report,  as  adopted  this 
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year,  had  been  revised  at  some  points. 
The  section  arousing  the  most  discussion 
reads:  "The  college  or  university  teacher 
is  a  citizen,  a  member  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  an  officer  of  an  educational 
institution.  When  he  speaks  or  writes  as 
a  citizen,  he  should  be  free  from  institu- 
tional censorship  or  discipline,  but  his  po- 
sition in  the  community  imposes  special 
obligations.  As  a  man  of  learning  and  an 
educational  officer,  he  should  remember 
that  the  public  may  judge  his  profes- 
sion and  his  institution  by  his  utterances. 
Hence  he  should  at  all  times  be  accurate, 
should  exercise  appropriate  restraint, 
should  show  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  should  make  every  effort  to 
indicate  that  he  is  not  an  institutional 
spokesman." 

The  section  on  "academic  freedom" 
holds  that  "the  teacher  is  entitled  to 
freedom  in  the  classroom  in  discussing 
his  subject,  but  he  should  be  careful  not 
to  introduce  into  his  teaching  contro- 
versial matter  which  has  no  relation  to 
his  subject." 

Record  and  Report — The  recom- 
mendations adopted  in  October  by  the 
American  Youth  Commission  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  are  now 
available  in  a  pamphlet,  "A  Program  of 
Action  for  American  Youth."  They  in- 
clude specific  recommendations  on  em- 
ployment, health  and  education.  From  the 
Commission,  744  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .  .  .  A  statement  on  edu- 
cational policy  in  this  country  as  related 
to  the  European  war  and  American 
neutrality  has  been  formulated  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. Price  10  cents  from  the  Com- 
mission, 1201  16th  Street  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

In  the  Libraries 

T^HE  Council  of  the  American  Library 
Association  has  formulated  a  state- 
ment, "Libraries  and  the  War  in  Eu- 
rope," urging  libraries  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  reading  not  only  on  democracy 
but  on  other  political  philosophies.  In  the 
view  of  the  council,  "Propaganda  should 
not  be  feared  and  avoided  so  much  as 
confronted  with  evidence  and  informed 
interpretation." 

The  Current  Scene — Many  libraries 
have  sent  to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, reports  of  projects  designed  to  en- 
courage informed  and  constructive  thought 
and  action  by  American  voters  at  this  time. 
Thus  the  Des  Moines,  la.,  public  library 
recently  suggested  to  voters  in  that  city: 
"Your  letter  is  more  powerful  than  your 
ballot.  Tell  your  Congressman  what  you 
think  about  neutrality,  defense,  European 


affairs,  child  labor,  other  current  issues." 
A  large  bulletin  board  in  the  library  dis- 
played a  map  of  Iowa  showing  congres- 
sional districts  and  names  of  representa- 
tives. A  poster  gave  the  correct  form  of 
address  in  writing  to  a  Senator  or  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  Book  jackets  called 
attention  to  timely  discussions  of  public 
questions. 

In  Gary,  Ind.,  the  library  has  organ- 
ized a  series  of  weekly  forums  to  discuss 
an  outstanding  event  of  the  week,  with 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject  as 
leader  and  ample  opportunity  for  ques- 
tions from  the  floor. 

A  local  professor  of  history  is  cooper- 
ating with  the  Billings,  Mont.,  library  in 
a  program  of  propaganda  analysis. 

More  Service — Library  enthusiasts  in 
Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Virginia  will 
seek  state  aid  to  improve  library  service 
in  those  states  during  1940  legislative  ses- 
sions. 

In  Louisiana,  popular  response  to 
regional  library  service  established  in 
Grant,  Jackson  and  Winn  parishes  with 
the  aid  of  state  grants  has  been  so  en- 
thusiastic that  additional  rural  libraries 
have  now  been  established  in  six  more 
parishes. 

Forty  states  now  have  statewide  WPA 
library  projects,  reaching  more  than  two 
million  persons  formerly  without  book 
service.  Sponsors  have  made  it  clear  that 
this  public  library  will  be  continued  be- 
yond a  demonstration  period  only  if  read- 
ers value  it  sufficiently  to  give  it  local 
support.  The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion reports  that  such  support  is  forth- 
coming in  a  growing  number  of  places. 

Children's  Books — Basing  its  conclu- 
sions on  a  nationwide  survey  of  libra- 
rians, and  the  replies  of  1000  Chicago 
school  children  to  a  questionnaire,  the 
American  Library  Association  reports 
that  today's  children  are  less  interested 
in  fairy  tales  and  story  books  than  in 
factual  reading.  Children  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  grades  want  stories 
about  animals,  "but  not  about  animals 
that  talk."  Children  above  these  levels 
voted  for  books  of  history,  biography,  and 
vocational  information.  Of  the  children 
replying  to  the  questionnaire,  91  percent 
stated  that  they  like  to  read  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare.  Most  of  the  children  of 
all  ages  are  more  attracted  by  bright 
colored  book  jackets  than  by  illustrations. 
The  only  exceptions  in  favor  of  fairy 
tales  and  the  "childhood  classics"  were 
such  books  as  "Snow  White,"  "Heidi," 
"The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  and  "Ferdinand," 
which  have  been  made  into  movies. 

Housing — "Newark  Rehouses"  was  the 
subject  of  a  January  exhibit  at  the  New- 
ark, N.  J.,.  public  library,  arranged  by 
students  from  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College.  The  exhibit  included 
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graphs,  charts  and  photographs  drama- 
tizing the  housing  problem  and  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  improved  housing  in 
industrial  areas,  and  plans  for  the  Nes- 
bitt  Street  project  in  Newark. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  public  library 
sponsored  a  contest  among  camera  fans 
in  the  city  to  procure  pictures  of  good 
and  bad  housing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. A  display  of  the  pictures  aroused 
interest  in  housing  legislation. 

Record  and  Report  —  "Books  for 
Young  People,  1940"  just  published  by 
the  New  York  Public  Library  is  a  read- 
ing list  based  on  "the  interests  of  the 
younger  highschool  boys  and  girls."  Price 
25  cents  from  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, Fifth  Avenue  and  42  Street,  New 
York  City.  Room  102.  .  .  .  "Books  for 
Adult  Beginners,"  compiled  by  the  staff 
of  the  Readers'  Bureau  of  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Library,  is  a  carefully  graded  and 
annotated  book  list,  with  an  introductory 
essay  on  The  Problem  of  Reading  Ma- 
terials for  Adult  Beginners  by  John 
Chancellor.  Price  65  cents  from  the 
American  Library  Association,  520  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Workers  and  Jobs 

'  I  'HE  problem  of  the  older  worker 
is  recognized  in  a  contract  recently 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Electrical  Contractors'  Association 
and  Local  3  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  an  American 
Federation  of  Labor  affiliate.  Under  this 
contract,  which  covers  about  6500  elec- 
trical construction  workers,  one  union 
member  over  the  age  of  fifty-five  must 
be  included  in  every  group  of  ten  work- 
ers. The  agreement  also  sets  up  a  joint 
committee  of  six,  three  workers  and 
three  employers,  to  devise  a  pension  pro- 
gram for  electrical  workers  between  the 
ages  of  sixty  and  sixty-five.  The  union 
has  a  pension  system  of  its  own  which 
provides  benefits  of  $42  a  month  for 
workers  over  sixty-five.  This  now  will 
be  supplemented  by  old  age  insurance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Job  Dictionary  —  A  compilation  of 
nearly  18,000  occupations,  giving  the  var- 
ious names  by  which  each  job  is  known 
and  a  brief  description  of  what  it  in- 
volves, will  soon  be  released  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  to  the  cooperating 
state  agencies.  The  new  "dictionary"  is 
based  on  more  than  54,000  job  analysis 
schedules  giving  detailed  descriptions  of 
jobs  in  American  business  and  industry 
as  observed  in  actual  operation  by  trained 
analysts.  It  is  expected  that  the  publica- 
tion will  be  used  widely  in  local  employ- 
ment offices  and  in  other  fields  where 
exact  occupational  information  in  com- 
pressed form  is  needed.  [See  Survey 
Graphic,  July  1938,  page  395.] 


Labor  Boards — The  fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1938-9  the  board  had  before  it  10,682 
cases  involving  nearly  2,500,000  work- 
ers. Of  these  cases,  6569  were  closed, 
over  84  percent  of  them  (5534)  without 
formal  action.  Only  about  16  percent  of 
the  closed  cases  involved  formal  proceed- 
ings, 292  of  them  settled,  dismissed  or 
withdrawn  without  the  necessity  of  a 
board  decision,  743  after  board  decisions 
or  orders  had  been  issued.  Of  these  743 
cases,  188  were  closed  by  compliance,  as 
compared  with  29  cases  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  NLRB  brought  about  the  rein- 
statement of  7738  workers  who,  it  found, 
had  been  unfairly  discriminated  against, 
and  the  payment  of  $658,523  in  back 
wages  to  3063  workers.  In  elections  or- 
dered by  the  board  to  determine  employe 
representatives,  88  percent  of  the  eligible 
workers  participated.  .  .  .  Some  cities,  no- 
tably Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Newark,  N.  J., 
have  established  citywide  agencies  to 
help  settle  local  labor  controversies.  An 
admirable  summary  by  William  Nunn 
(Monthly  Labor  Review,  November 
1939)  shows  cases  mediated  by  the  New- 
ark Labor  Relations  Board  from  October 
1937,  to  July  1939.  In  this  period  the 
board  functioned  in  106  disputes  involv- 
ing 3761  workers,  and  in  49  strikes,  in- 
volving 5195.  The  chief  cause  of  friction 
was  not  wages  and  working  conditions 
but  the  question  of  union  recognition, 
including  discrimination  against  active 
union  members.  (Available  from  the 
Newark  Board,  Room  304,  City  Hall, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  a  mimeographed  "reprint 
edition"  of  its  first  annual  report,  giving 
details  of  organization  and  procedure. 
The  second  annual  report  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly.) 

Silicosis — The  effect  of  silica  dust  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tri-state  zinc  and 
lead  mining  areas  of  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  is  reported  by  the  Tri- 
State  Survey  Commitee  of  New  York 
(100  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City)  which 
has  made  a  two-year  study  of  the  district. 
The  "chat"  dust,  which  is  heaped  up  near 
the  mines  and  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  silica,  blows  widely  and  is  breathed 
not  only  by  miners  but  by  all  residents, 
including  school  children.  About  100,000 
people  live  in  the  area.  The  report  cites 
public  health  figures  showing  that  in 
Ottawa  County,  Okla.,  within  the  mining 
region,  adult  male  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis (the  characteristic  end  result  of 
silicosis)  are  five  times  as  high  as  the 
national  average,  and  almost  ten  times 
as  high  as  in  other  parts  of  Oklahoma. 
Medical  care  is  below  the  national  av- 
erage in  this  region  of  low  wages  and 
broken  employment.  Workmen's  compen- 
sation in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  does  not 
cover  silicosis;  the  law  in  Missouri  is 
elective,  not  compulsory. 


Blackstone  Studio 


SOPHIA   M.   ROBISON 

Lucky  is  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  in  its  success  in 
luring  Sophia  M.  Robison  from 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City  to  serve  as  its  executive  sec- 
retary. Unlimited  space  would  be 
needed  to  list  all  of  Mrs.  Robison's 
qualifications  for  heading  the  so- 
cially conscious,  60,000  membered 
organization.  Just  for  example,  she 
passes  her  spare  time  acting  as 
instructor  in  the  education  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  as  instructor  at 
Hunter  College,  as  lecturer  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research, 
as  a  director  of  the  Labor  Club  of 
New  York  City,  of  the  Conference 
on  Jewish  Relations,  of  the  South- 
ern Summer  School  for  Workers  in 
Industry.  At  the  Welfare  Council 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
neighborhood  statistics. 


Working  conditions  which  exposed 
them  to  dust  containing  metal  particles 
was  one  of  the  issues  in  the  strike  of 
workers  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Re- 
fractories Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
After  meeting  with  representatives  of 
management  and  of  Local  12,120,  Dis- 
trict 50,  United  Mine  Workers,  State 
Labor  Commissioner  Thomas  Hutson 
stated:  "I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  dust  issue  is  no  longer  an  issue  in 
these  negotiations  for  a  contract.  The 
State  of  Indiana  will  insist  that  the  work- 
ing conditions  in  this  plant  shall  be  cor- 
rected," the  changes  in  equipment  and 
operation  to  be  based  on  a  survey  of  the 
plant  by  accredited  engineers.  The  labor 
commissioner's  support  of  the  union  de- 
mands on  this  point  was  based  on  evi- 
dence showing  that  there  have  been 
thirty-five  attested  deaths  from  silicosis 
in  the  working  force  in  the  last  twelve 
years;  that  the  company  has  evaded  the 
state  occupational  disease  law;  and  that 
the  company  had  in  thirteen  cases  re- 
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fused  to  pay  compensation  to  widows  of 
silicosis  victims. 

Social  work  and  labor  groups  are  tak- 
ing a  leading  part  in  the  drive  to  increase 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  for  sili- 
cosis and  other  dust  diseases  in  New 
York  State.  The  effort  to  correct  the 
discriminatory  measure,  passed  in  1936, 
has  twice  been  defeated.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
reported  that  during  the  first  three  years 
of  operation  under  the  1936  amendment, 
only  seventy-nine  silicosis  cases  were 
closed,  with  awards  totaling  $99,594.  The 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion points  out  that  other  states,  notably 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  Califor- 
nia, provide  full  compensation  for  work- 
ers permanently  disabled  by  dust  diseases. 

Workers'  Service — The  activities  of 
workers'  education  under  WPA  have 
been  reorganized  as  a  workers'  service 
program  and  brought  directly  under  the 
professional  and  service  division.  Under 
the  direction  of  Hilda  W.  Smith,  who  for 
six  years  had  been  in  charge  of  workers' 
education  in  FERA  and  WPA,  the  new 
program,  through  its  projects  in  the 
states,  will  cooperate  with  labor  groups 
in  supplying  leaders  from  various  WPA 
professional  and  service  units.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  assignment  of  WPA  teachers, 
leaders  for  recreational  activities,  re- 
search workers,  writers,  musicians,  art- 
ists, librarians,  and  nurses  also  will  be 
available.  Statewide  projects  with  official 
sponsorship  may  be  established  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  administrator.  Ap- 
plication for  services  should  be  submitted 
to  the  state  professional  and  service  di- 
rector of  the  WPA. 

Restaurant  Wages — A  minimum  cash 
wage  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  waitresses 
in  New  York  City  and  18  cents  out- 
side the  city,  plus  adequate  meals  and 
uniforms,  is  recommended  by  New  York 
State's-  Restaurant  Minimum  Wage 
Board  for  women  and  minors  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  board  is  the  fifth  set  up 
under  the  state  minimum  wage  law  of 
April  1937.  The  board  recommends  that 
all  other  restaurant  workers  receive  not 
less  than  29  cents  in  the  city,  28  cents 
outside.  These  minima,  the  board  holds, 
should  be  increased  so  that  within  twen- 
ty-one months  the  rates  throughout  the 
state  will  be  20  cents  for  waitresses,  30 
cents  for  other  restaurant  workers.  Em- 
ployers who  do  not  provide  meals  for 
their  workers  must  pay  an  additional  6 
cents  an  hour,  and  those  who  do  not  pro- 
vide and  maintain  uniforms  must  also 
pay  extra.  Public  hearings  to  discuss  the 
findings  of  the  board  will  be  held  in 
several  cities  before  a  wage  order  is 
issued. 

Record  and  Report — Leigh  Athearn, 
labor  relations  counsel  of  the  California 
Relief  Administration,  has  prepared  "Un- 


employment Relief  in  Labor  Disputes,"  a 
study  of  the  policies  and  procedures  in 
that  state  from  1935  to  1939  regarding 
aid  to  strikers.  From  the  administration, 
155  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles.  .  .  .  "The  Woman  Wage  Earn- 
er: Her  Situation  Today,"  by  Elisabeth 
D.  Benham,  brings  together  from  many 
sources  information  requested  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  by  the  Na- 
tional YWCA  and  other  agencies.  Bul- 
letin of  the  Women's  Bureau,  No.  172. 
Price  10  cents,  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Public's  Health 

"^TO  banner  health  year  for  the  United 
States  was  1939  which  brought  with 
it  an  oversupply  of  influenza,  an  abun- 
dance of  measles,  and  infantile  paralysis 
in  epidemic  proportions.  Nevertheless  im- 
provement was  achieved  in  the  records  of 
many  other  communicable  diseases.  The 
first  forty-nine  weeks  showed  only  22,564 
cases  of  diphtheria  as  compared  to  the 
28,034  for  the  same  period  in  1938;  1851 
cases  of  meningococcus  meningitis  as 
compared  with  2700  the  year  before; 
151,214  of  scarlet  fever  as  compared  to 
a  previous  175,202;  9279  of  smallpox  as 
against  13,858;  12,416  typhoid  fever  as 
against  13,858;  165,667  of  whooping 
cough  as  compared  to  199,511  in  1938. 
The  incidence  of  measles,  too,  was  re- 
duced considerably  from  the  1938  figure, 
but  in  that  year  the  total  number  of 
cases  had  exceeded  any  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  federal  health  records.  Says 
Public  Health  Reports,  bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  concerning 
the  general  state  of  alarm  over  last  sum- 
mer's infantile  paralysis  prevalence:  "At 
the  same  time  the  public  remained  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  more  definite 
menace  of  less  well  dramatized  condi- 
tions, such  as  tuberculosis  among  young 
people.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  as  many  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis each  year  as  there  were  cases  of 
poliomyelitis  (infantile  paralysis)  in  the 
past  ten  years." 

New  Model — A  redraft  of  its  model 
health  insurance  bill  has  been  prepared 
"in  the  light  of  the  nation's  experience 
with  social  insurance"  by  the  American 
Association  for  Social  Security.  No  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  underlying  motive 
to  provide  disability,  medical  and  matern- 
ity benefits  to  sick  workers  and  their 
dependents  through  periodic  contributions 
on  the  part  of  the  employers,  employes 
and  the  government.  However,  the  re- 
draft provides  for  a  new  method  of  con- 
tribution setting  up  a  basis  of  flat  rates 
within  wage  classes  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  "burdensome  record  keeping  now 
involved  in  our  social  insurance  systems." 
The  amounts  paid  by  the  employer  and 
the  government  would  be  relatively  great- 


er for  the  lower  paid  workers  though  the 
latter  would  contribute  a  smaller  wage 
percentage  than  those  in  higher  wage 
classifications!.  The  system  would  be  "self- 
regulatory"  through  a  simple  stamp  sys- 
tem. 

The  model  bill  provides  for  two  types 
of  benefits:  service  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  and  disability  benefits 
in  the  form  of  cash  equivalent  to  75  or 
80  percent  of  normal  weekly  earnings. 
Medical  service  would  include  preventive 
as  well  as  curative  functions.  Participa- 
tion in  the  program  would  be  open  to  any 
physician,  with  free  choice  of  doctors 
guaranteed  to  the  patient  and  freedom  in 
patient  rejection  to  the  physician.  Admin- 
istration would  be  under  a  non-salaried 
state  board  containing  representatives  of 
employers,  labor,  and  the  medical  and 
dental  professions,  and  would  be  decen- 
tralized through  similar  local  councils. 
Cash  and  medical  benefits  would  be  ad- 
ministered separately,  the  latter  being 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  physicians. 

Cancer — A  glance  at  a  map  printed  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  National  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer  shows  a  peculiar  relationship 
between  geographical  region  and  cancer 
deathrate.  Solidly  black  was  New  York 
State,  and  all  of  New  England  except  Con- 
necticut, black  standing  for  the  highest 
cancer  deathrate — over  150  deaths  per 
100,000  population.  Next  highest  rates, 
from  130  to  150,  were  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  and  the  North  Central  clus- 
ter consisting  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois.  Almost  solidly  white 
— the  lowest  rates,  50  to  80 — was  the 
Solid  South  and  the  Southwest.  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  were  two  white 
islands  surrounded  by  states  with  medium 
or  medium-low  rates. 

Pennsylvania  Heals  -  -  Statistics 
brought  together  by  Ralph  Carr  Fletcher 
and  Katharine  A.  Biehl  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Federator,  organ  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County,  offer  a  chance  for 
scrutiny  of  the  first  eight  months'  work- 
ings of  Pennsylvania's  state  medical  care 
program  for  the  indigent.  (See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  October  1938,  page  323.) 
The  program,  inaugurated  in  September 
1938,  provides  medical,  nursing,  clinical, 
pharmaceutical  service  and  emergency 
dental  care — all  freely  chosen  by  the  pa- 
tient— for  the  state's  public  assistance 
recipients  under  the  supervision  of  a 
State  Healing  Arts  Assistance  Commit- 
tee and  local  county  committees.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  county  committees, 
which  are  made  up  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  participating  profes- 
sions, is  to  pass,  reject  or  prorate  bills 
rendered  by  participants.  The  state  makes 
a  monthly  allocation  to  the  counties 
tvhich,  once  made,  may  not  be  increased 
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or  decreased.  Nor  may  a  balance  be  car- 
ried forward  from  one  month  to  the  next. 
Should  the  allocation  be  too  small,  all 
bills  are  prorated  except  for  pharmaceu- 
tical bills  which  always  are  paid  in  full. 

The  figures  for  Allegheny  County 
show  that  for  the  first  two  and  a  half 
months  things  went  along  smoothly 
enough — the  amounts  approved  and  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  state  were  identical. 
But  in  December  appeared  the  first  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  amounts.  The 
sixth  month,  February,  showed  $41,670 
in  approved  bills  (excluding  those  for 
pharmacies),  but  after  proration  had  set 
in  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania's 
healing  arts  professions  could  only  col- 
lect $15,048  or  36  percent  of  the  approved 
amount.  In  April  conditions  were  some- 
what improved,  the  accepted  bills  amount- 
ing to  $37,172  and  the  amount  paid  to 
$22,675. 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  for 
March  shows  50>2  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  going  to  physicians,  5l/2  cents 
to  pharmacists,  5-fa  cents  to  dentists 
and  clinics,  3^  cents  to  nurses  or  nurs- 
ing organizations.  By  this,  the  seventh 
month  of  operation,  24  percent  of  the 
county's  registered  physicians,  23  percent 
of  the  registered  dentists,  60  percent  of 
the  pharmacists  were  participating  in  the 
program. 

"It  is  obvious,"  say  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
Miss  Biehl  in  conclusion:  "that  .  .  .  the 
prorata  method  places  a  substantial  bur- 
den of  the  cost  of  medical  assistance 
upon  the  members  of  the  healing  arts 
professions." 

Gock-a-Doodle-Doo — Latest  propa- 
ganda channel  for  organized  medicine  is 
the  National  Physicians'  Committee — not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Committee  of 
Physicians,  the  group  of  progressive  doc- 
tors who  have  consistently  stood  out  for 
more  widespread  medical  care  for  the 
American  people.  Only  recently  organ- 
ized, the  NPC,  which  describes  itself  as 
"with"  but  not  "of"  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  is  frankly  out  to  "cock- 
a-doodle-doo  loud  enough  to  drown  out 
the  destructive  propaganda  of  the  geese 
honking  for  socialized  medicine."  Its 
special  target  is  the  Wagner  health  bill. 
That  the  new  committee,  whose  member- 
ship includes  several  past  presidents  of 
the  AMA,  finds  the  desires  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  hardly  worthy  of 
notice  is  indicated  by  the  language  of  its 
press  releases:  "The  committee  hopes  to 
make  enough  noise  so  that  Congressmen 
will  find  some  other  worm  besides  'free 
medical  care'  with  which  to  feed  their 
peeping  constituents." 

Advisory  Committees — In  Minne- 
sota a  state  medical  advisory  committee 
has  been  created  for  consultation  with 
the  Minnesota  Division  of  Social  Wel- 
fare on  medical  problems  connected  with 


programs  of  aid  and  service.  This  com- 
mittee, acting  jointly  with  the  welfare 
division  and  the  Minnesota  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  has  appointed  county  medical 
advisory  committees  to  help  county  wel- 
fare boards  in  solving  any  problem  con- 
nected with  medical  care,  payments  of 
medical  bills  and  decisions  on  emergency 
cases.  The  local  committees  also  will  ad- 
vise the  county  agencies  when  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  or  recommendation 
between  physicians.  Difficult  problems  or 
differences  can  be  referred  to  the  state 
committee  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  profession  from 
urban  and  rural  sections.  State  welfare 
officials  hope  that  through  the  help  of 
these  advisory  committees  medical  care 
will  be  expanded  and  that  a  greater  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  rehabilitative  and 
preventive  work  as  against  emergency 
attention. 

V.D. — The  last  federal  fiscal  year- 
July  1,  1938  to  June  30,  1939— saw  315,- 
000  persons  seek  treatment  in  venereal 
disease  clinics,  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  in  the  previous  year.  Reports  to  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  also  show 
that  there  were  25,000  more  syphilis 
cures  in  1939  than  in  1938.  The  number 
of  clinics  increased  30  percent,  numbering 
2405  at  the  end  of  the  period.  There  are 
now  only  three  states  which  do  not  main- 
tain or  give  aid  to  venereal  disease  clinics. 
.  .  .  Taking  the  offensive  in  the  war 
against  venereal  disease,  federal  proba- 
tion officers  and  the  Alabama  State  Health 
Department  have  made  an  agreement 
whereby  every  federal  probationer  in  the 
state  shall  receive  free  examination  and 
treatment,  if  necessary,  in  one  of  the  de- 
partment's sixty-four  venereal  disease 
clinics.  One  of  the  conditions  of  probation 
is  that  the  probationer  submit  himself  for 
examination  and  treatment  either  to  the 
health  department  or  to  a  private  physi- 
cian and  that  he  continue  treatment  until 
officially  discharged. 

In  Print — Not  exhaustive  but  certainly 
valuable  to  anyone  interested  in  finding 
material  on  the  present  medical  care  con- 
troversy is  "Selected  Bibliography  on 
Health  and  Medical  Services  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Elizabeth  G.  Pritchard 
and  Margaret  T.  Prince,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  informational  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service's  division  of 
sanitary  reports  and  statistics,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Safety  First 


TPHE  Safe  Walkers'  Club,  recently  or- 
ganized  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  publicize 
the  high  frequency  of  pedestrian  acci- 
dents in  the  streets  and  to  stimulate 
safety  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pedes- 
trian, is  reported  to  be  "really  going 
places."  Launched  with  enthusiasm  at  a 


mass  meeting  held  in  the  city  hall,  a 
membership  drive  recruited  10,000  mem- 
bers in  the  first  eight  days.  Armbands  for 
policemen,  posters,  radio  sidewalk  inter- 
views and  some  50,000  lapel  buttons  were 
used  to  make  the  city  safety  conscious. 
"Since  the  movement  was  initiated,"  said 
Frank  W.  Rodenheber,  manager  of  the 
Louisville  Safety  Council  and  chairman 
of  the  club,  "not  a  club  member  has  been 
struck  by  a  car." 

Good  Record — A  saving  of  sixty-eight 
lives  in  ten  months  in  spite  of  increased 
travel  on  the  state  highways  is  credited 
to  the  Minnesota  Highway  Patrol  in  the 
report  of  Elden  Rowe,  chief  officer.  With 
seven  captains  and  107  patrols,  Mr. 
Rowe  controls  traffic  over  a  highway 
system  of  approximately  11,400  miles. 

Pedestrian  Knowledge — In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment, radio  station  WGAR  is  conduct- 
ing a  weekly  sidewalk  interview  of  pas- 
sersby  from  downtown  street  corners. 
The  pedestrian  is  asked  two  questions 
related  to  traffic  problems.  Two  correct 
answers  rate  two  theater  tickets;  one 
correct  answer,  one  ticket.  If  the  ques- 
tionee  misses  both  questions  he  is  handed 
a  digest  of  traffic  ordinances,  courtesy  of 
WGAR.  The  theater  tickets  are  con- 
tributed by  five  of  Cleveland's  larger 
theaters. 

First  Aid— The  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment is  training  all  its  field  workers 
in  first  aid.  Some  8000  employes  have 
already  taken  the  course,  as  have  about 
3000  contractors,  firemen,  policemen,  dep- 
uty sheriffs  and  others.  Julian  Montgom- 
ery, state  highway  engineer,  maintains 
that  thirty  lives  have  been  saved  as  a 
consequence  and  that  accidents  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

Intoxicated? — Findings  of  the  National 
Safety  Council's  Committee  on  Tests  for 
Intoxication,  showing  that  .15  of  one  per- 
cent alcohol  in  the  blood  may  be  defi- 
nitely accepted  as  branding  a  motorist  too 
drunk  to  drive,  have  stimulated  interest 
in  scientific  tests  to  establish  sobriety  or 
drunkenness.  According  to  Judge  Harry 
H.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
there  are  five  infallible  tests  which  may 
be  used  to  eliminate  doubt  in  cases  in- 
volving allegedly  drunken  driving.  These 
have  been  used  in  twenty  states  during 
the  past  year  and  their  use  is  spreading 
rapidly.  Since  they  measure  the  concen- 
tration of  alcohol  in  the  blood  rather 
than  the  amount  consumed,  they  serve  to 
exonerate  the  innocent  as  well  as  to 
provide  evidence  against  the  guilty.  The 
method  of  analyzing  breath  blown  by  the 
suspect  into  a  toy  balloon  was  given  to 
over  3000  volunteer  human  guinea  pigs 
at  the  last  New  York  Auto  Show.  Find- 
ings were  confirmed  by  the  tested. 
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Dramatized — The  reports  of  motor 
vehicle  fatalities  in  the  Bureau  of  Safety 
of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement have  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
a  radio  dramatization,  "Interviews  with 
Death."  In  the  broadcast,  actors  repre- 
senting real  drivers  guilty  of  infractions 
of  traffic  laws  are  heard  soliloquizing  as 
they  speed  along.  They  ask  questions; 
"Death"  answers  them.  Care  is  taken  to 
hide  the  identity  of  the  persons  involved 
in  the  cases  used. 

What  Price  Falls  —  People  like 
Humpty  Dumpty  cause  a  direct  outlay 
for  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
payments  and  medical  expense  approxi- 
mating $100  million  a  year,  according  to 
figures  brought  out  by  the  1939  Western 
Safety  Conference.  Some  3000  workers 
in  American  industry  die  from  falls  every 
year;  37,000  are  permanently  injured; 
194,400  lose  at  least  one  day's  work. 
Fatigue,  illness,  nervous  shock,  intoxica- 
tion, may  impair  muscular  coordination 
or  affect  one's  equilibrium.  Defective  vi- 
sion or  improper  shoes  also  may  cause 
bad  falls. 


Professional 


KNOWLEDGE  of  child  psychology, 

child  development,  behavior  prob- 
lems, juvenile  delinquency,  mental  hy- 
giene, social  case  work  and  the  legal 
aspects  of  compulsory  education  must  be 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  attendance 
officers  in  New  York  City,  according  to 
regulations  adopted  recently  by  the  board 
of  superintendents  of  public  schools.  Be- 
sides a  familiarity  with  these  aspects  of 
social  work,  the  new  ruling,  which  is 
subject  to  final  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  requires  each  attendance  offi- 
cer to  have  a  college  degree.  Incumbents 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  to  comply  with  the  rulings. 

Change  —  Rechristened  and  redressed, 
the  periodical  of  the  student  organization 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
has  taken  on  an  impressive  dignity.  But 
last  year's  Therapist  in  becoming  Trend, 
and  graduating  from  mimeograph  to  print, 
does  not  confine  its  new-found  maturity 
to  physical  appearance.  The  articles  in 
Volume  II,  Number  1,  reveal  a  sober 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  students  of 
the  social  responsibility  which  they  are 
preparing  themselves  to  assume. 

How  to  Do  It — What  to  tell,  what 
channels  to  use,  where  to  spend  money, 
when  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth, 
are  some  of  the  things  that  can  be  learned 
from  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council's 
new  bulletin,  "How  to  Plan  a  Public  Re- 
lations Program,"  by  Mary  Swain  Rout- 
zahn.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  social 
workers  of  the  value  of  Mrs.  Routzahn's 
advice  on  any  phase  of  social  work  pub- 


licity or  fund  raising.  Price  50  cents  from 
the  council,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

Self-Responsibility — As  a  result  of 
action  at  the  last  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature,  the  new  State  Board 
of  Nurse  Examiners  is  now  functioning 
within  the  State  Department  of  Profes- 
sional and  Vocational  Standards  and 
"nurses  are  themselves  responsible  for  the 
conduct  and  management  of  their  own 
professional  affairs."  The  new  board  su- 
persedes the  old  Bureau  of  Registration 
of  Nurses  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  It  has  six  members,  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Its  president  is  Gertrude 
R.  Folendorf  of  the  Shriners'  Hospital, 
San  Francisco. 

For  Consultation — After  ten  years  of 
experience  as  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
Doris  Mode  has  set  up  a  private  service 
for  consultations  on  personal  problems  at 
915  North  Oxford  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
Fees  will  be  "adjusted  according  to  the 
income  of  the  applicant."  Miss  Mode, 
recently  of  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic,  holds  degrees  from  the 
schools  of  social  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Meetings — The  sixth  annual  conference 
on  the  conservation  of  marriage  and  the 
family  is  announced  for  April  9-12  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prof.  Ernest  R.  Groves.  Attendance, 
limited  to  200,  is  by  invitation.  .  .  .  The 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  originally  scheduled  for  May  13- 
16,  has  been  pushed  up  to  April  1  because 
of  "war  relief  pressure." 

At  the  Schools  —  A  pre-vocational 
course  in  social  work  is  offered  to  juniors 
and  seniors  at  the  California  State 
Teachers  College,  San  Diego,  by  Prof. 
Kenneth  E.  Barnhart  of  the  department 
of  sociology.  The  course  includes,  says 
Professor  Barnhart,  the  meaning  and 
purpose  and  evolution  of  social  work, 
work  with  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, medical  and  psychiatric  social  work 
and  local,  state  and  federal  programs  of 
social  welfare.  .  .  .  The  University  of 
Chicago  last  month  inaugurated  an  Insti- 
tute of  Statistics  in  downtown  Chicago 
to  provide  "statistical  training  for  men 
and  women  in  industry,  business  and 
science."  Institute  director  is  Joel  Dean, 
research  associate  of  the  Cowles  commis- 
sion for  research  in  economics.  .  .  .  The 
University  of  Denver  has  announced  that 
Ben  M.  Cherrington  resumed  duties, 
January  1,  as  director  of  the  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Social  Sciences. 
On  April  1,  Mr.  Cherrington  will  return 
to  Washington  to  complete  his  work  as 
chief  of  the  division  of  cultural  relations 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
will  offer  next  summer — July  29  to  Au- 
gust 9 — two  groups  of  seminars  open  to 
experienced  social  workers.  Among  them 
will  be  "New  Trends  in  Child  Placing," 
leader,  Dorothy  Hutchinson,  which  will 
discuss  current  trends  and  developments 
in  child  welfare  with  special  reference  to 
practices  and  problems  in  child-placing 
agencies.  Case  material  will  be  used  for 
analysis  of  method  with  emphasis  on  the 
adaptation  of  this  material  to  basic  case 
work  theory.  For  details  address  the 
school,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Security — A  recent  ruling  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  provides  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  association 
is  included  as  a  member  organization. 
The  ruling  does  not  apply  to  agencies 
doing  social  work  directly. 

People  and  Things 

X/TYSTERIOUS  are  the  ways  of  wish- 
fulfillment,  say  psychologists  and 
social  workers.  Laymen,  however,  might 
think  that  the  recent  request  made  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Welfare  was 
merely  the  result  of  confusion  over  the 
names  of  its  divisions  of  old  age  assis- 
tance and  delinquency  prevention.  At  any 
rate,  ungratified  remains  the  worthy  citi- 
zen who  wrote  for  literature  on  "Old 
Age  Prevention."  The  department,  says 
its  Welfare  Bulletin,  responded  that  it 
"had  not,  as  yet,  gone  into  that." 

Honored  —  The  Baltimore  Hebrew 
Congregation  recently  held  a  religious 
service  to  honor  Rabbi  Morris  Samuel 
Lazaron,  who  last  month  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year  as  the  congregation's 

rabbi The  Clement  Cleveland  Medal 

for  1939  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Carter  Wood,  director  of  Columbia 
University's  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search. The  medal,  awarded  each  year 
by  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer,  was  given  to  Dr. 
Wood  for  his  work  as  the  chairman  of 
the  cancer  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair. 

Californians — After  some  ten  years  in 
New  York  with  the  Brooklyn  Federation 
of  Jewish  Charities  and  the  Graduate 
School  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  Samuel 
C.  Kohs  has  returned  to  the  California 
fold  as  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Aid  to  Ref- 
ugees. .  .  .  Eva  Hance,  who  was  director 
of  welfare  of  San  Francisco's  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  Treasure  Island,  is 
now  with  the  division  of  social  planning 
of  the  Oakland  Community  Chest.  .  .  . 
Kenyon  J.  Scudder,  who  made  an  out- 
standing record  and  a  national  reputation 
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as  chief  probation  officer  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  is  now  warden  of  the  U.  S. 
Industrial  Reformatory  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  .  .  .  Walter  P.  Chambers  of  Los 
Angeles  has  succeeded  H.  Dewey  Ander- 
son as  state  relief  administrator.  .  .  .  Dr. 
A.  E.  Larsen,  for  five  years  chief  of  the 
San  Francisco  central  medical  bureau, 
has  been  appointed  medical  consultant  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  the 
western  region  and  medical  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Workers  Health  and 
Medical  Association  in  California  and 
Arizona.  The  association,  more  or  less 
sponsored  by  the  FSA,  conducts  a  health 
program  for  migrants.  .  .  .  Reuben  B. 
Resnik,  former  executive  secretary  of  the 
Jewish  Committee  for  Personal  Service 
in  Los  Angeles  and  recently  western  field 
representative  for  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  is  the 
new  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Fund  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Correction  Work — Austin  H.  Mac- 
Cormick,  for  the  past  six  years  commis- 
sioner of  correction  in  New  York  City, 
recently  announced  his  resignation  in 
order  to  become  executive  director  of  the 
Osborne  Association,  organization  for 
research  in  crime  and  penology.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Leo  J.  Palmer  has  been  transferred  from 
his  position  as  superintendent  of  Walkill 
Prison,  N.  Y.,  to  superintendent  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
Frank  L.  Christian  who  has  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  because  of  disability 
resulting  from  injuries  received  last  sum- 
mer when  he  was  attacked  by  two  re- 
formatory inmates  attempting  to  escape. 

Foreign  Relief — Recognizing  the  need 
for  coordination  in  the  variety  of  appeals 
for  the  relief  of  war-torn  humanity,  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  and  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Conference  have  joined  in  creating 
a  committee  to  disseminate  information 
regarding  foreign  relief  appeals.  In  addi- 
tion to  "validating  such  appeals  as  have 
strong  claim  on  the  support  of  churches," 
the  committee  will  act  as  a  coordinating 
agency  and  receive  funds  for  transmission 
to  the  appropriate  organizations.  So  far 
the  committee  officially  has  been  con- 
cerned with  agencies  offering  relief  to 
German  refugees,  suffering  civilians  in 
China,  Polish  and  Spanish  refugees, 
"struggling"  European  churches  and  mi- 
nority groups,  missionaries  and  mission 
stations  affected  by  war,  prisoners  of  war 
and  interned  civilians.  Co-chairmen  of  the 
committee  are  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  and 
Dr.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 

Wrong  Price  —  "Quantity  and  Cost 
Budget  of  a  Single  Working  Woman," 
listed  in  The  Pamphlet  Shelf  for  Decem- 
ber sells  for  15  cents,  not  10  cents  as 
quoted.  From  the  department  of  econom- 
ics, University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


New  Jobs — Pittsburgh's  first  low  rent 
housing  project,  Bedford  Dwellings,  will 
have  as  its  manager,  William  E.  Hill, 
former  industrial  secretary  of  the  local 
Urban  League.  .  .  .  New  director  of  pub- 
lic health  in  Philadelphia  is  Dr.  Hubley 
R.  Owen,  former  chief  surgeon  of  the 
medical  division  of  the  city's  Department 
of  Public  Safety.  .  .  .  After  four  years 
with  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Sybil  Foster  has  resigned  to  become 
director  of  the  foster  homes  department 
of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society. 
.  .  .  Gertrude  Nabrit  Thomas,  graduate 
of  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work, 
is  now  a  caseworker  on  the  staff  of 
the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Riverdale, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  The  recently  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  extension  program  of  the 
Birth  Control  Federation  of  America  is 
Helen  Kennedy  Stevens,  formerly  assis- 
tant to  the  dean  of  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University.  .  .  .  Charles  L. 
Franklin,  until  recently  on  the  staff  of  the 
bureau  of  research  and  statistics  of  the 
New  York  state  division  of  placement 


Holmes  Photo  Reflex 
STUART  K.  JAFFARY 

This  month,  social  work  education 
in  the  United  States  lost  an  expert 
to  Canada  when  Stuart  K.  Jaffary 
left  Tulane  University's  School  of 
Social  Work,  where  he  was  profes- 
sor of  social  economics,  to  take 
up  duties  at  the  University  of 
Toronto's  department  of  social 
science.  There  his  teaching  inter- 
ests are  now  concentrated  on  the 
fields  of  public  welfare  and  social 
research.  However,  he  eventually 
will  assume  administrative  duties 
as  acting  director  of  the  depart- 
ment to  succeed  Prof.  A.  D. 
Graver,  recently  resigned.  Al- 
though a  native  Canadian,  Mr. 
Jaffary  gained  his  professional 
training  in  this  country.  He  re- 
cently received  his  Ph.D.  in  social 
service  administration  from  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


and  unemployment  insurance,  has  been 
appointed  social  service  analyst  to  the 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivor's  In- 
surance, Social  Security  Board.  .  .  .  The 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston  has 
lost  a  capable  extension  secretary  in  Basil 
Beyea  who  has  gone  to  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund  "where  he  will  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  writing."  .  .  .  A.  E.  Joyal, 
head  of  the  department  of  education  of 
the  University  of  Denver  will  leave  his 
position  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  as  professor 
of  education.  .  .  .  New  director  of  the 
works  project  division  of  the  NYA  is 
Maurice  Mandell,  formerly  deputy  state 
NYA  administrator  in  California.  .  .  . 
The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health's 
bureau  of  public  health  nursing  has  as 
its  maternal  and  child  health  consultant 
Dalya  Wildebar,  erstwhile  director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  district  nursing 
service  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Chairman  —  Allied  Youth,  national 
movement  in  alcohol  education  for  high- 
school  students,  has  a  new  chairman  for 
its  board  of  trustees,  Homer  P.  Rainey, 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Group  Workers — Schools  of  social 
work  are  reaching  into  the  settlements 
these  days  for  "the  human  stuff"  for 
strengthening  their  courses  in  group 
work.  Ann  Zaloha  has  gone  from  Chicago 
Commons  to  the  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  University  of  Nebraska ;  Saul 
Bernstein  from  University  Settlement, 
Cleveland,  to  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work;  Helen  Walker  from  Ma- 
donna Settlement,  Chicago,  to  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  School  of  Social  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Patricia  Alsop  from 
Christodora  House,  New  York,  to  Tem- 
ple University,  Philadelphia. 

Campaign  —  Chairman  of  this  year's 
Greater  New  York  Fund  campaign  is 
John  Albert  Brown,  president  of  the  So- 
cony  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Brown 
succeeds  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  president 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  who  recently  was 
presented  with  a  scroll  in  appreciation  of 
his  part  in  the  1939  campaign. 

More  than  $7  million  have  been  raised 
by  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  since 
its  inception  two  years  ago,  according  to 
announcements  of  the  fund's  executive 
committee.  Of  this,  $3,454,634  was  raised 
last  year.  The  1940  campaign  will  run 
for  six  weeks  beginning  April  1. 

Winner — A  story  of  a  volunteer's  edu- 
cational work  with  an  epileptic  boy,  pub- 
lished in  the  January  issue  of  the  Junior 
League  Magazine,  won  for  Shirley  C. 
Van  Cleef  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the 
magazine's  contest  for  the  best  article 
submitted  about  the  actual  experiences  of 
a  volunteer. 
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Book  Reviews 


Mostly  Diseases 

MEDICAL  INFORMATION  FOR  SOCIAL 
WORKERS,  edited  by  William  M.  Champion. 
William  Wood.  529  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by 
.Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  information  in 
regard  to  medical  problems  has  been 
needed  by  social  workers  for  many  years. 
The  practicing  physician  has  found  him- 
self "too  busy,"  and  it  has  remained  for 
medical  men  associated  with  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity to  produce  such  a  volume.  The 
preface  is  by  the  associate  professor  of 
medical  social  work. 

Because  the  book  is  designed  for  social 
workers,  this  reviewer  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  a  more  extended  discussion  of 
medical  social  work  implications  follow- 
ing the  material  descriptive  of  various 
diseases  and  their  treatment.  As  a  rule, 
the  rank  and  file  of  social  workers  have 
very  limited  experience  with  the  solution 
of  medical  problems  and  few  enter  the 
field  of  medical  social  work,  with  its  com- 
prehensive handling  of  this  subject.  For 
that  reason  a  book  such  as  this  should 
offer  them  more  definite  direction. 

Dr.  Champion  has  brought  together  a 
comprehensive  series  of  chapters,  writ- 
ten by  various  specialists,  dealing  with 
diseases  of  adults  and  of  children  in 
medical,  surgical  and  other  fields  of  spe- 
cialization from  birth  to  old  age.  His  own 
sections  on  pediatrics  and  infectious  dis- 
eases are  comprehensive;  and  his  chapter 
on  historic  aspects  of  medicine  should  be 
of  interest  to  social  workers.  The  chap- 
ter, "How  to  Select  a  Physician"  leaves 
one  with  the  wish  that  the  burden  of 
choice  were  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  One  is  in 
entire  agreement  that  the  internist  and 
the  pediatrician  should  be  on  our  list  for 
first  call  in  relation  to  medical  problems; 
all  too  often  we  rush  to  the  specialist. 

The  content  of  the  volume,  in  terms  of 
space  given  to  various  subjects,  is  uneven. 
For  example,  approximately  sixty  pages 
are  given  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  Perhaps 
this  is  justified  since  as  the  writer  says: 
"Ninety  percent  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world  comes  to  us  through  our 
eyes."  But  only  twenty-eight  pages  are 
given  to  the  physiology  of  pregnancy  and 
prenatal  care,  which  are  functions  vital 
to  the  human  race.  Only  ten  pages  are 
given  anemias  and  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  very  little  reference 
is  made  anywhere  to  the  mental  hygiene 
aspects  of  disease  and  convalescence. 

There  should  be  room  in  a  book  like 
this  for  one  long  chapter  on  health  and 
health  maintenance  as  contrasted  with 
disease  and  its  cure.  The  layman,  inclu- 
sive of  the  social  worker,  knows  too  little 
about  what  it  means  to  be  well  and  to 
maintain  health.  The  social  worker,  if 


equipped  with  that  knowledge,  would 
have  a  real  "sickness  prevention"  con- 
tribution to  make  to  her  clients.  But  even 
with  the  wish  that  this  book  might  have 
gone  further,  the  student  who  reads  it 
will  have  acquired  a  valuable  body  of 
knowledge.  ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M.D. 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  Trenton 

Day-to-Day  Dealing 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  LABOR  RELATIONS 
—A  CASE  BOOK,  by  Paul  Pigors,  L.  C.  Mc- 
Kenney,  and  T.  O.  Armstrong.  McGraw-Hill. 
325  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

VX/'ITH  the  exception  of  a  brief  pref- 
ace and  a  short  introduction,  this 
entire  book  is  made  up  of  case  records  on 
industrial  relations,  grouped  to  illustrate 
the  social  problems  inherent  in  hiring  and 
firing  policies,  employe  rating  schemes, 
training  and  apprentice  programs,  meth- 
ods of  wage  determination,  safety  meas- 
ures, and  so  on.  The  cases  are  not 
evaluated,  and  no  attempt  is  made  by  the 
authors  to  indicate  Tightness  and  wrong- 
ness  in  handling  any  of  the  problems 
presented.  One  gathers  that  both  the 
companies  from  which  the  cases  were 
taken  have  trade  union  contracts,  but  no- 
where in  the  book  is  there  a  presentation 
of  the  terms  of  these  agreements. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  authors  are 
coping  with  what  may  be  called  the  very 
heart  of  labor  relations,  that  is  day-to- 
day dealing  with  day-to-day  problems 
as  they  arise  in  the  large  scale,  imper- 
sonal manufacturing  concern.  The  au- 
thors clearly  recognize  the  long  time 
breach  between  management  and  the  peo- 
ple "at  the  bench,"  but  they  have  failed 
to  give  much  assistance  to  those  partici- 
pants in  industrial  management  who  to- 
day, as  never  before,  are  looking  for  help 
in  the  newer  problems  created  by  man- 
datory collective  bargaining  and  trade 
union  agreements. 

The  authors  themselves  seem  to  view 
this  book  as  only  a  beginning.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  studies  will  continue  to 
utilize  the  case  method  in  marking  the 
lines  along  which  good  labor  relations 
can  be  built  up  and  maintained,  and  in 
defining  techniques  of  labor-contract  ad- 
ministration. WILLIAM  NUXN 
University  of  Newark,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Up  to  Now 

HEALTH  IN  HANDCUFFS,  by  John  A.  Kings- 
bury.  Modern  Age  Books.  210  pp.  Price  75 
cents,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TF  the  title  of  this  forceful  book  really 
fitted  its  subject  matter,  it  would  be 
"How  to  Get  Health  Out  of  Hand- 
cuffs." The  key  which  Mr.  Kingsbury 
offers  is  the  national  health  program 
of  Miss  Roche's  Interdepartmental  Com- 


mittee, implemented  by  Senator  Wag- 
ner's national  health  bill.  Two  thirds 
of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  accounts 
and  interpretations  of  the  National 
Health  Conference  of  July  1938,  the 
recommendations  offered  by  the  federal 
committees,  Senator  Wagner's  bill,  and 
the  hearings  and  committee  report  on 
that  measure.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Kingsbury's  own  plan  for  the  actual 
operation  of  health  insurance  is  pocketed 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  instead  of  being 
incorporated  into  his  final  program,  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  placed 
more  emphasis  on  the  actual  delivery  of 
medical  service  and  less  on  organization 
and  finances. 

"This  is  a  book  which  will  step  on  a 
great  many  toes,  including  those  of  some 
physicians,"    says    the    publisher's   blurb, 
suggesting  something  much  more  contro- 
versial than  the  reader  will  actually  find. 
The  opening  chapters  present  sympathet- 
ically the  part  played  by  physicians  and 
medical  agencies  in  the  existing  situation. 
"It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Kingsbury,  "to 
overstate  the  great  public  service  which 
the   American    Medical  Association   and 
its  constituent  societies  have  performed. 
.  .  .  The  medical  profession  is  a  group 
engaged   in    an   essentially   humanitarian 
service,  but  momentarily  trapped  in  the 
meshes  of  a  transitional  period."  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  forceful  chapter,  he  pre- 
sents "AM A  v,  USA,"  declaring  that: 
"The    association's   political   policies   are 
bankrupt.   Instead  of  being  wind  in  the 
sails  which  carry  us  forward,  they  are  a 
dragging  anchor." 

One  notes  a  few  questionable  state- 
ments, and  of  course  there  are  numerous 
points  on  which  even  those  who  may  be 
in  general  sympathy  with  the  author's 
views  will  disagree  with  his  judgments. 
But  a  clear  and  incisive  story  of  recent 
events  and  current  programs  has  been 
much  needed  and  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  want  information  for  themselves  and 
to  those  who  seek  material  with  which 
to  inform  and  persuade  others. 
New  York  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

Chosen  Children 

ADVENTURING  IN  ADOPTION  by  Lee  M. 
and  Evelyn  C.  Brooks.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  225  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


adoption  is  a  topic  which  en- 
gages more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  public  interest.  Journalists  have  pro- 
duced many  human  interest  stories  and 
social  workers  and  psychologists  have 
contributed  out  of  their  experience  to 
literature  on  the  subject.  In  "Adventur- 
ing in  Adoption,"  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Brooks 
have  made  available  a  thoughtful,  com- 
prehensive, general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  have  drawn  on  their  own 
experience,  gathered  together  and  ana- 
lyzed the  experience  and  opinions  of  other 
foster  parents,  and  have  consulted  with 
students  and  practical  workers.  In  addi- 
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Of  interest  to  social  workers,  teachers,  public 
welfare  officials,  students  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  child  welfare  in  a  democracy. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING 

(Formerly:  Chicago  Association  for  Child  Study  and  Parent  Education) 

Parent  Education  Youth  Education  for  Family  Living 

Marriage  and  Family  Counseling 

Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and  family  relations: 
Staff  of  speakers,  group  leaders  and  counselors 
Conferences,  courses,  institutes,  study  groups 
Pamphlets  and  visual  materials 
Monthly  News  Letter  and  Book  Service 
Library  and  functional  bibliographies 

Membership:  $3.00  per  annum 
220  South  State  Street  Chicago,  111. 


"OUR   AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY" 

Introduces  34  books  and  pamphlets  pre- 
senting American  democracy  today  in 
readable  terms.  Prepared  by  Alice  M. 
Farquhar.  1940.  lOp.  100  copies, 
$1.50;  500,  $6;  1,000,  $10. 

"DEMOCRACY:  A  READING  LIST" 

Presents  287  briefly  annotated  references 
— grouped  in  29  classes — to  provide 
guidance  in  selecting  current  books. 
Prepared  by  Benson  Y.  Landis.  1940. 
16p.  2}<f.  10  copies,  $1 ;  2.5,  $2;  }0, 
$3.50;  100,  $5. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago 


SURVEY  READERS 

Who  want  the  best  in  current  thought  and  practice  regarding 

Child  Development  and  Parent  Education 

Family  Relationships  Consumer  Education 

Family  Economics  Food  and  Nutrition 

Housing  Textiles  and  Clothing 

Use  as  sources 

JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS— $2.50  per  year 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  SERVICE  (mimeographed  releases)  $1.00  per  year 

FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION  SERVICE  (mimeographed  releases  )  $  1 .00  per  year 

LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  FAMILY  (book)  $1.10 

.  .  .  and  other  publications  of  the 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  620   Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Free  list  of  publications  sent  on  request 


The  "integration  of  religion  into  the 
total  life  of  the  child"  is  the  outstand- 
ing interest  of  the  CHILDREN'S  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
(203  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago). 

Recent    publications   of    interest   are: 

Manual  of  Guidance  for  Leaders  of  Jun- 
ior  (lamps    Under    Church    Auspice*. ..  .251 

Religious   Emphases   in   Junior   Camp*. .  15< 

Guide  for  the  Children's  Division  of  the 
Local    Church    80* 

Yon   are   Teaching   Your   Child    Religion 
(In  lots  of   50  or   more,    1C   each) 05< 

How    a    Child's    Idea    of    God    Develops 
(In   lots  of   50   or  more.   2t  each) 05* 


What  Does  the  Human  Being  Require  for 

HEALTHFUL  HOUSING? 


Provision  for:  Fundamental   Physiological  Needs. 
Fundamental  Psychological  Needs. 


Protection  Against  Contagion. 
Protection  Against  Accidents. 

Under  these  headings,   thirty  essential  requirements   of   the  healthful  home  and  the 
healthful  community  are  authoritatively  set  forth  in 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTHFUL  HOUSING 

A  32-page  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing  of  The  American 
Public  Health  Association  available  from 

THE    AMERICAN    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ASSOCIATION 
50  West  50th  Street  New  York,  New  York 

25c  per  copy 


Child  Labor  Facts:   1939-1940 

A  review  of  the  present  child  labor  sit- 
uation, including  estimates  of  the  number 
of  children  employed,  discussion  of  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work,  and  analysis 
of  state  and  federal  legislation  (25  cents.) 

Pick  for  Your  Supper 

A  study  of  child  labor  amonK  migrants 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (35  cents.) 

A   Summer  in  the  Country 

A  study  of  child  labor  on  berry  and 
truck  farms  of  southern  New  Jersey.  (25 
cents.) 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


419  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


CHANNELS  .  .  . 

.  .  .  keeps  fresh  ideas  in  interpreta- 
tion coming  to  your  desk  .  .  .  annual 
reports  and  annual  meetings  .  .  .  good 
social  work  writing  .  .  .  motion  pic- 
tures .  .  .  newspaper  relations  .  .  . 
radio  .  .  .  lists  of  publicity  examples  to 
send  for  .  .  . 

Annual  subscription  $3,  8  times  a  year 
SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 
130  East  22nd  Street  New  York 


DEMOCRATIC  SOCIAL  CONTROL 
OF  OUR  ECONOMY  IS  THE  KNOT- 
TY PROBLEM  THAT  CHALLENGES 
FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  CHILDREN. 

The  L.I.D.  offers  a  special  packet 
of  suggestive  studies  of  the  expe- 
rience of  other  countries  plus  an 
analysis  of  new  political  action  for 
America. 

50c 

Russia-Democracy  or  Dictatorship 

by  Norman  Thomas  and  Joel  Seidman 

(alone  25tf) 

New    Zealand's    Labor    Government    at 

Work 

by  W.  B.  Sutch  (alone  15tf) 

Does   Norwegian   Labor  Seek  the  Middle 

Way? 

by  Finn  Moe  (alone  15?) 

Toward   a   Farmer  Labor   Party 

by  Harry  W.  Laidler  (alone  ISC') 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
112   E.    19th   St.  New   York  City 


The  second  report  in  the  nation-vide  survey  by 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc.,  114  East  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 

HANDBOOK  OF   AMERICAN   INSTITUTIONS   FOR   DELINQUENT 

JUVENILES  —  Vol.  II 

An  authoritative  and  revealing  report  on  the  juvenile  institutions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Cloth   bound $1.75  Paper   bound $1.25 

Volume  I  covering  Iowa,   Kansas,  Minnesota,   Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and   South 
Dakota,  still  available,  paper  bound.   $1.25   per  copy. 


THE  JUVENILE  COURT 

Benedict  S.  Alper,  Research  Criminolotfist, 
declares  th  ia  to  be  a  major  community 
concern.  His  testimonial  evidence  on  the 
case  for  juvenile  courts  is  available  In 

pamphlet    form    at    15^. 

The  Council  for  Social  Action 

289  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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tion,  they  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  both  popular  and  scientific  literature 
on  child  adoption. 

Out  of  their  rich  experience,  wealth  of 
material  and  scholarly  approach,  they 
have  written  a  book  alive  with  human 
interest  and  packed  with  practical  infor- 
mation for  anyone  seeking  knowledge 
about  child  adoption.  It  is  evident  from 
the  material  that  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Brooks 
were  sensitive  to  the  quality  of  the  sub- 
jective as  well  as  the  objective  elements 
which  have  significance  for  people  per- 
sonally concerned  in  any  way  with  adop- 
tions. They  skilfully  anticipate  questions 
most  frequently  asked,  and  answer  them 
in  a  straightforward  way  without  the 
kind  of  oversimplification  which  is  in 
reality  misleading. 

Besides  giving  specific  information  for 
families  considering  adoption,  the  authors 
describe  some  of  the  present  day  methods 
and  objectives  of  the  agencies  of  recog- 
nized professional  standing.  In  the  general 
discussion  of  what  is  happening  about 
adoptions  in  the  United  States  they  point 
out  modern  trends  and  indicate  some  of 
the  gaps  and  weaknesses  in  program  and 
standards.  The  book  also  contains  an 
interesting  review  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  child  placement  and  adoption, 
and,  in  the  chapter  on  laws  which  regu- 
late adoptions,  a  carefully  arranged  tabu- 
lation of  the  legal  and  social  requirements 
for  adoption  of  each  of  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  authors  put  very  definite  limits  for 
themselves  in  this  book  but,  throughout 
the  text  and  in  the  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy, they  indicate  their  awareness  of 
the  many  aspects  to  child  adoption  most 
of  which  will  justify  further  exploration. 
The  book  as  it  stands  is  valuable  both 
because  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting and  useful  information  which  has 
been  carefully  assembled,  well  organized, 
intelligently  interpreted  and  presented  in 
a  forthright  way,  and  because  it  stimu- 
lates the  reader's  interest  toward  further 
study.  SOPHIE  VAN  S.  THEIS 

Child  Placing  and  Adoption  Committee 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 

To  Pore  Over 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  ADOLESCENCE,  by 
Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D.  Grecnberg.  484  pp.  Price 
$3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

\/TOST  books  on  adolescence  or  the 
adolescent  are  just  so  much  wasted 
time.  Having  laboriously  waded  through 
Hall  and  all  the  books  since,  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  each  is  concerned  with  a 
particular  aspect  of  adolescence.  Why,  I 
do  not  know,  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
fact.  Dr.  Wile's  book  is  refreshingly  dif- 
ferent in  that  he  brings  in  social  factors, 
not  as  something  remote  from  the  ado- 
lescent, but  as  something  he  must  meet 
and  face.  Sex,  as  such,  is  only  one  of  the 
problems. 

In   sixteen   closely    reasoned   chapters, 


"It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  so  useful  a  manual  based  on  actual  experience 
and  successful  achievement  .  .  .  "—ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

SOCIAL  WORK 
ENGINEERING 

By  June  Purcell  Guild 
and  Arthur  Alden  Guild 

Executive  Director,  Seattle  Community  Fund  and  Welfare  Council 


At  your  bookstore,  or  on  approval  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49    East  33rd  Street,   NEW  YORK 


CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

By  Alice  Campbell  Klein 

THIS  BOOK,  written  in  response  to  urgent  requests,  covers  the  functions 
and  procedures  of  the  civil  service  in  general,  and  then  discusses  the 
areas  in  which  social  work  and  merit  systems  meet,  with  detailed  sug- 
gestions for  social  workers  in  helping  develop  desirable  standards  in  the 
field  of  public  welfare. 

6x9  434  pages  Price,  $2.25  . 

RUSSELL     SAGE     FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Recently  Published 

CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN 
THE  SOUTHERN  TEXTILE  STATES 

by  ELIZABETH  H.  DAVIDSON 

•  "...  a  complete  and  authentic  history  of  the  movement  to  abolish  child 
labor  in  the  southern  textile  states  ...  a  moving  picture  of  the  humanitarian 
movement  that  has  finally  culminated  in  laws  that  have  to  a  large  extent 
removed  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  child  labor  in  the  South." — The  American 
Federationist.  #4.00 

ADVENTURE  IN  ADOPTION 

by  LEE  M.  BROOKS  and  EVELYN  C.  BROOKS 

•  "The  things  we  would  like  to  have  said  are  in  the  book  and  all  the  safe- 
guards that  we  stand  for  in  adoption  are  included." — C.  C.  Carstens. 

"...  alive  with  human  interest  and  packed  with  practical  information  for 
anyone  who  is  seeking  knowledge  about  child  adoption  .  .  .  valuable  both 
because  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information  which 
has  been  carefully  assembled,  well  organized,  intelligently  interpreted  and 
presented  in  a  forthright  way,  and  because  it  stimulates  the  reader's  interest 
toward  further  study."— Sophie  van  S.  Theis  in  The  Survey.  #2.00 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS,  Chapel  Hffl,  N.  C. 
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"an  extremely  good  number"— ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT. 

"shows  comprehensively  the  need,  the  difficulties,  the  evils, 
the  achievements  and  the  hopes  in  American  home  build- 
ing."—N.Y.  TIMES. 


NO  BOOK 


covers  the  subject  of  housing  and  planning  so  completely  as  the 
special  number  of  Survey  Graphic  for  February — 

HOMES: 

Front  Line  of  Defense  for  American  Life 

One  hundred  pages  of  facts,  maps,  charts,  cartoons.  Among 
the  nineteen  contributors  are  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Raymond  V.  Parsons,  Irving  Brant,  Catherine  Bauer,  Edith 
Elmer  Wood,  Ira  S.  Robbins,  Carl  Feiss,  Benton  MacKaye, 
David  Cushman  Coyle,  Charles  Abrams,  Lewis  Mumford, 
Dorothy  Canfield,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  John  H.  Crider, 
John  Palmer  Gavit. 

HOMES'  two  predecessors  in  the  Calling  America  Series — 
CALLING  AMERICA:  The  Challenge  to  Democracy  Reaches 
Over  Here  and  SCHOOLS:  The  Challenge  of  Democracy  to 
Education  sold  out  a  few  weeks  after  publication.  Now  copies 
of  HOMES  ate  marching  out  of  stock.  Get  yours  at  once! 

Send  40  cents  for  one  copy  or  a  dollar  for  three  copies. 

SURVEY 

GRAPHIC  for  February 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


Fill  my  order  below: 

G  3  copies     of    "Homes"     for    the 
dollar  I  enclose. 

n   1   copy   of   "Homes"   for  the   40 
cents  I  enclose. 


Name. 


Address . 


SM— 2/16/40 


Dr.  Wile  covers  the  essentials  of  adoles- 
cent development:  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  social.  The  book  is  emi- 
nently quotable — for  example,  the  final 
sentence  in  the  discussion  of  normal  per- 
sonality in  the  chapter,  "Pathology  of 
Adolescence":  "Adolescents  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  priests  of  change  and  inspired 
oracles  of  destiny."  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
one  pores  over. 
New  York  LAWSON  G.  LOWREY 

Sociological  Problem  No.  I 

RACE  RELATIONS  AND  THE  RACE  PROB- 
LEM, A  DEFINITION  AND  AN  ANALYSIS,  edited 
by  Edgar  T.  Thompson.  Duke  University 
Press.  328  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

T^LEVEN  sociologists  have  collaborated 
under  able  editorship  to  give  us  a 
generalized  and  liberalized  picture  of  the 
racial  situation  of  the  South.  Fortunately 
the  picture  is  dynamic  so  that  the  reader 
gets  an  idea  of  the  forces  at  work,  the 
attitudes  involved,  and  the  trends  of 
change  as  well  as  of  its  factors  and  situ- 
ations. In  a  timely  and  progressive  way, 
too,  the  study  has  been  generalized  by 
emphasizing,  in  the  majority  of  its  chap- 
ters, the  analogies  of  the  Negro-white 
relations  with  all  other  minority  situa- 
tions and  problems. 

No  reader  could  come  away  from  this 
book  with  the  notion  that  the  American 
race  problem  was  an  isolated  or  peculiar 
one:  indeed  he  more  probably  would 
carry  away  the  impression  that  it  was 
merely  a  localized  national  epitome  of  the 
conflicts  of  cultural  difference  and  inter- 
group  rivalry  the  world  over.  General 
phenomena  of  culture  conflict,  such  as 
caste  distinctions  and  codes,  intermar- 
riage and  miscegenation,  group  differen- 
tials in  the  division  of  land  and  labor, 
relative  rates  of  survival,  and  attitudes 
of  rivalry  and  accommodation,  are  all 
discussed  in  terms  of  their  Negro-white 
exemplifications.  By  means  of  common 
denominators  one  gets  a  sense  of  the 
important  similarities  of  the  American 
race  problem  with  its  many  analogues 
throughout  history  and  throughout  the 
world. 

To  have  brought  out  the  issues  of  race 
relations  in  terms  of  their  scientific  com- 
mon denominators  is  a  service  of  the  first 
order  from  both  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  points  of  view.  A  new  insight 
depends  so  much  upon  a  fresh  perspective, 
especially  with  any  issue  so  threadbare 
and  stereotyped  as  the  question  of  the 
Negro.  From  the  practical  point  of  view, 
also,  the  issues  of  southern  race  relations 
and  their  reform  must  be  linked  vitally 
with  the  general  problems  of  social  re- 
form and  reconstruction.  Seen  intelligently 
in  this  light  they  involve  majority  and  mi- 
nority interests  almost  equally.  Thus  it 
is  illuminating  to  learn  that  the  shift  of 
the  Negro  population  vitally  affects  the 
rural-urban  balance  of  the  southern  econ- 
omy; that  a  continuance  of  the  racial 
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caste  system  blocks  the  path  of  genera 
social  advance  in  the  South;  that  the 
failure  to  analyze  the  economic  basis  ol 
the  Negro's  position  may  be  responsibl 
for  the  provincial  and  unprogressive  eco- 
nomic programs  of  the  entire  region.  All 
of  this  integration,  scientifically  estab- 
lished, cannot  but  be  useful  in  resolving 
the  traditional  stereotypes  and  dilemmas 
of  southern  tradition  and  prejudice.  In 
terms  of  integration,  the  race  problem 
must  ultimately  shift  from  historical 
myth  to  scientifically  viewed  reality  and 
from  reactionary  and  stereotyped  tradi- 
tion to  progressive  and  practical  reform. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Where  We  Stand 

HOUSING  YEARBOOK  1939.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials.  240  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PHE  annual  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials 
dealing  with  the  large  scale  housing  ac- 
tivities of  federal  and  local  governments 
in  the  United  States  is  always  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  public  offi- 
cial as  well  as  the  housing  enthusiast. 
This  year  there  is  a  roll  call  of  the 
accomplishments  of  each  state  to  date, 
with  reports  by  the  heads  of  each  im- 
portant federal  housing  agency  on  the 
accomplishments  of  his  particular  divi- 
sion. Also  included  is  a  directory  of  hous- 
ing agencies,  national  and  local,  public 
and  private.  The  whole  book  is  well 
edited  and  makes  interesting  and  impres- 
sive reading. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  and  au- 
thoritative survey  which  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  has  yet 
published.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  role  of  citizens'  groups  in  the  local 
housing  programs  as  reported  from  each 
state.  Much  interest  lies  also  in  the  re- 
port of  W.  W.  Alexander  on  the  housing 
activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, which  has  evidently  been  hiding 
its  light  under  several  bushels. 
New  York  CARL  FEISS 

The  Importance  of  Association 

PARENTHOOD  IN  A  DEMOCRACY,  by  Mar- 

faret   Lighty  and    Leroy   E.    Bowman     Parents' 
nstitute,  Inc.  236  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DUBLISHED  for  the  Robert  E.  Simon 
Memorial  Foundation  by  the  Parents' 
Institute,  publishers  of  Parents'  Maga- 
zine, this  volume  quite  appropriately  con- 
cludes with  a  brief  biography  of  that 
outstanding  citizen  of  New  York  whose 
early  death  saddened  a  host  of  friends 
and  involved  a  heavy  loss  to  many  sound 
social  enterprises. 

The  volume  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Parents'  Associations 
of  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Simon 
was  president  for  a  number  of  years  and 
in  which  he  was  closely  interested  until 
his  death.  It  discusses  the  importance  of 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


"The  teaching  of  skepticism  should  be 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  aims  of 
contemporary  education."  —  William 
W.  Biddle  in  the  Curriculum  Journal. 


RCA  AUTO  RADIO  .  .  .  sells  for 
$44.95  under  the  RCA  name;  Sears- 
Roebuck  sells  the  identical  set  (made 
by  RCA)  for  $24.95.  Here  is  one 
among  many  examples  of  how  CU 
Reports  helps  members  save  money. 


V  Here  Aie  Two  Texts  For 


The  Teaching  of  Skepticism 


1  Consumers  Union  Reports  and  Annual 
Confidential  Buying  Guide  .  .  .  cut 
through  advertising  claims,  tell  the  plain 
truth  about  products  on  the  basis  of  labora- 
tory and  use  tests  and  unbiased  expert 
evaluations  .  .  .  report  the  facts  about  drugs 
with  reference  to  authoritative  medical  opin- 
ion .  .  .give  counsel  on  buying  problems  and 
news  of  developments  affecting  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

Non-partisan,  objective,  provocative,  the 
Reports  and  the  Buying  Guide  are  teaching 
85,000  families  healthy  skepticism  toward 
shoddy  products  and  dubious  services  along 
with  an  increased  appreciation  of  honest, 
value-giving  goods.  .  .  . 


k  The  Consumer  Quiz  ...  a  monthly 
•  study  aid  for  teachers.  Besides  ques- 
tions and  answers  based  on  the  Reports, 
each  issue  of  the  Quiz  contains  one  or  more 
projects  outlining  practical  and  interesting 
ways  for  students  to  study  consumer  prob- 
lems. Used  in  more  than  200  classes,  the 
Quiz  is  free  to  teachers  who  are  members 
of  CU. 


THE  1940 
AUTOS 

Do  you  know  how  a  "fluid  fly- 
wheel" works,  and  what  it  means 
to  the  driver?  Is  the  new  Chevro- 
let a  better  buy  than  the  new 
Plymouth  .  .  .  than  the  new  Stude- 
baker  Champion?  Do  you  know 
which  cars  are  likely  to  give  you 
the  most  mileage  for  your  money 
.  .  .  which  are  apt  to  have  the 
highest  trade-in  values? 
Learn  what  CU's  expert  automo- 
tive consultants  have  concluded 
about  the  new  cars.  The  Febru- 
ary Reports  carries  ratings  of  more 
than  60  models. 

ALSO  FEATURED  IN  THE  SAME 
ISSUE:  An  analysis  of  vitamin  D 
preparations  with  cost  comparisons 
of  leading  brands  by  Harold  Aaron, 
M.D.,  CU's  Medical  Adviser  .  .  . 
an  informative  discussion  of  New 
York  City's  new  adoption  of  a  sin- 
gle grade  of  milk  (long  urged  by 
CU)  and  the  implications  thereof 
.  .  .  reports-with-ratings  on  leading 
brands  of  men's  pajamas,  canned 
spinach,  canned  baked  beans  .  .  . 
rhe  story  of  the  fight  to  standardize 
can  sizes. 


CONSUMERS  UNION 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  W.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
I]  I  enclose  $3  for  one  year's  membership.  (National  Edition  plus  Western  Supplement,  50c  extra.)* 

'Membership  brings  12  issues  of  the  monthly  Reports 
plus  the  288-page  Annual  Buying  Guide. 

4ote:  membership  rates  advance  to  $3.50  ($4  with  Western  Supplement)  effective  March  1,  1940. 
Memberships  will  be  accepted  at  the  old  rate  until  that  date. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  copy  of  The  Consumer  Quiz. 


NAME  

ADDRESS    '  (2MO) 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE  NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  THE  HARTFORD  RETREAT 

will  consider  applications  from  College  Gradu- 
ates for  positions  as  Psychiatric  Aides.  It  is 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  the 
staff  and  selected  applications  are  placed  on  the 
waiting  list. 

During  the  first  six  months,  the  College 
graduate  aide  receives  a  salary  of  $50.00  and 
maintenance.  This  salary  will  be  advanced  to 
$70.00  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
period  of  orientation  and  trial. 

To  orient  the  aides  with  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, a  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  its 
general  policies,  facilities  and  methods  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
program  of  education. 

For  further  information  address  the  Con- 
sulting Director  of  Nurses,  The  Neuro- 
Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  Hartford  Re- 
treat, 200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION  of  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate   professional   training   for   men  and   women  in 
preparation  for 

The  Public  Welfare  Services 
The  Social  Security  Services 

Private   Agency  Services 
Case  work,   group   work,  community  organization 

For  information  in  regard  to  registration  for  September, 
1940,  scholarships,  and  catalogue  apply  to 

RICHARD  K.   CONANT,   Director 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


PAMPHLET  ON  GROUP  WORK 


THEY  SAY 

Dr.  Mark  Graubard  Alexander  R.   Martin,  M.D. 

S.   K.   Slavson  Arthur   L.   Swift,  Jr. 

Dr.  Clara  A.   Kaiser 

ABOUT  GROUP  WORK 

Five    Lectures   published    by   THE    UNION    SETTLEMENT    OF    HARTFORD 
239    Market   Street,    Hartford,    Connecticut  Fitly    Cents 


3lnro0r0ttg  of 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  1939-40 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1940 
First    Term — June    17    to    July    19 
Second  Term — July  22  to  August  23 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  EDITH  ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


A  Graduate  School  Offering  a 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 
For  Public  Assistance  Workers 

A  one-year  curriculum  of  basic  courses 
necessary  to  an  adequate  professional 
performance  of  social  work  in  public 
assistance.  Spring  quarter,  beginning 
April  1,  1940. 

Moderate  fees  Evening  classes 

Send   for    descriptive   folder 

Social  Work  Division 
RAND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE     7  ^''  Y' 


WILEY  COLLEGE 


recognizes  the  fundamental  position  of  the  child  in  oar  future 
democracy,  and  the  institution's  responsibility  in  helping  to 
•olve  the  educational  phase  of  our  problem  of  democratic  lift. 
Therefore,  emphasizes  its  Teacher-training  and  Home  Man- 
agement courses  along  with  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 


Academic  Year  Opens  July,   1940 

SEMINARS,  1940 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work.  Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice 
H.  Wajdyk.  July  15  to  27. 

Psychiatry   as   Applied   to    Problems    of   Supervision. 

Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Marian  M.  Wyman. 
July  15  to  27. 

Case  Work  with  Parents  and  Children.  Dr.  Phyllis 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  August  5  to  17. 

For  jurther  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,    Massachusetts 


THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Announces 

The  publication  of  the  third  issue  of 

The  Journal  of  Social  Work 
Process 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
WITH  CHILDREN 

Studies  in  Structure  and  Process 
Jessie    Taft,    Editor 


Publication  Date:  January  31,   1940 


Distributed    by:    CENTAUR    BOOK    SHOP 
204  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia 


1940  —  Summer  Session  —  June  24 
to  July  13 

FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  PUBLIC 

AND  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

At  the  Solebury  School  near 

New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 

Seminars  and  Discussion  Groups  in: 

Social  Case  Work 

Teaching  of  Social  Work 

Supervision  in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Administration  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies 


Faculty: 

Karl  de  Schweinitz 
Virginia   P.   Robinson 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Allen 
Goldie  Basch 
Isabel  Carter 
Almena    Dawley 


Anita  Faatz 
Dorothy  C.  Kahn 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 
Michael  Ross 
Dr.  Jessie  Taft 
Rosa  Wessel 


Elizabeth  de  Schweinitz 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Apply    Miss    Margaret    Bishop,    Registrar 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SIX  SUMMER  SEMINARS  —  1940 

July  15-26 

Case  Work  in  Public  Welfare  Gordon  Hamilton 
Social  Work  Administration  Clarence  King 

Philosophy  of  Social  Group  Work     E.  C.  Lindeman 

July  29  —  August  9 

New  Trends  in  Child  Placing     Dorothy  Huichinson 

Refugee  Problems Mary  E.  Hurlbutt 

Field  Service  in  Public  Welfare, 

Robert  T.  Lansda/e 

The  Summer  Quarter,  offering  the  regular  diploma 
program  and  courses  of  interest  to  pacticing 
social  workers  will  be  held  from  June  18  to 
August  30. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 
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FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

A  Catholic  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work 

Located  in  New  York  City 
With  Its  Extensive  Resources 
For  Social  Work  Education 

Open  to  Men  and  Women 

Two  Year  Course,  Leading  to 
a  Diploma  and  M.A.  Degree 

Accredited   Curriculum    in 
Medical   Social   Work 

Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  24,  1940 
Early  Application  Advisable 

Bulletin  Sent  on  Request 

Room  805,  Woolworth  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  University  o(  Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Division   of  Social   Administration 


Professional  education  on  a  graduate  level, 
for  the  social  services,  public  and  private. 


GENERIC   PREPARATION   AND 
SPECIALIZATIONS    IN: 

CASE  WORK 
GROUP  WORK 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  WORK 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

A  limited  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  available,  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
qualification  and  need. 


For  further  information  apply: 
W.  I.  NEWSTETTER,  Dean 


(Continued  from  page  83) 

such  associations  not  merely  as  a  forum 
through  which  parents  of  school  children 
can  try  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
schools  but  still  more  as  a  means  of 
transforming  its  members  into  citizens 
with  a  broader  outlook  and  into  parents 
with  better  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  their  children. 

It  was  the  effect  on  the  members  them- 
selves that  in  time  overshadowed  all 
other  objectives:  "To  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  associations  in  their  different 
neighborhoods  provide  opportunities  for 
the  father  and  mother  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  community  in  which 
their  children  are  growing  up  and  to 
learn  how  to  become  better  guides  for 
them.  And  in  this  process  many  members 
gain,  too,  something  of  a  better  life  for 
themselves,  through  the  discipline  and  the 
satisfaction  of  participation,  of  planning 
and  accomplishing  with  other  parents  for 
other  people's  children  as  well  as  their 
own." 

The  first  half  of  the  book  discusses  the 
development  of  the  U.P.A. ;  the  second 
concerns  itself  more  with  the  techniques 
of  an  organization  which  must  interest  a 
rapidly  changing  membership  in  a  widely 
scattered  community.  How  much  the  con- 
trol should  be  centralized  and  how  much 
decentralized;  how  much  authority  should 
be  exercised  by  the  officers  and  directors 
— in  fact,  how  much  can  be  exercised  by 


them  without  losing  the  support  of  the 
local  organizations — is  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive discussion. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  responsibility 
of  parents;  the  continued  and  growing 
importance  of  the  home;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  broad  democratic  contacts  among 
parents  if  the  young  people  are  to  be 
brought  up  with  sound  democratic  ideals. 

The  foreword  by  William  H.  Kilpat- 
rick  emphasizes  these  trends,  recognizes 
and  praises  the  leadership  of  Robert  E. 
Simon  and  shows  the  vital  necessity  of 
strengthening  our  democracy  in  this 
troubled  world.  The  book  should  prove 
useful  and  informative  on  the  shelves  of 
all  interested  in  community  organizations. 
New  York  STANLEY  M.  ISAACS 

For  the  People 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AT  YOUR  SERVICE,  by 
Archie  Robertson.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  340  pp. 
Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IMBUED  with  the  idea  that  the  man 
*~  in  the  street  too  often  confines  his 


practical  democracy  to  voting  once  a  year, 
writing  an  occasional  letter  to  his  Con- 
gressman, and  perennially  criticizing  his 
government,  the  veteran  newspaper  man 
whose  Washington  experiences  have  made 
possible  this  "Handbook  of  Federal  Help 
for  the  Citizen"  writes  informally  and 
entertainingly  about  the  multiplicity  of 
federal  services  which  we  may  utilize  if 
we  will.  The  material  is  arranged  by  sub- 
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ject  rather  than  by  department,  and  while 
the  author  modestly  says  that  it  is  incom- 
plete, being  only  "one  man's  selection  of 
certain  federal  services,"  a  check-up  fails 
to  disclose  any  serious  omissions.  Such 
common  procedures  as  getting  a  govern- 
ment job,  becoming  naturalized,  applying 
for  a  passport,  are  described  with  clarity 
and  exactness.  A  chapter  on  the  American 
dollar  is  less  satisfactory,  perhaps  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  expounding  the  currency 
system  in  so  few  words.  It  might  have 
been  wiser  to  skip  this  problem  along 
with  other  "indirect"  services  which  the 
author  elected  to  omit. 

As  a  reference  book,  schools  and  public 
libraries  should  find  this  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  their  shelves.  It  is  in  line  with 
the  modern  educational  trend  towards  a 
more  intimate  and  realistic  acquaintance 
with  the  activities  of  government  and 
towards  a  more  alert  citizenry.  The  con- 
cord would  have  been  yet  more  harmoni- 
ous had  the  author  referred,  however 
briefly,  to  something  which  is  never  even 
hinted  in  the  entire  book,  namely,  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  government  is 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people  as  well 
as  for  them.  While  confining  his  atten- 
tion to  ways  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  help  the  citizen  is,  of  course, 
the  author's  prerogative,  the  larger  truth 
is  so  much  needed  today  that  a  book  on 
any  phase  of  government  will  do  well  not 
to  ignore  it.  MABEL  SKINNER 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


An  experienced  woman  in  connection  with 
neighborhood  work  in  a  Settlement  House. 
7<iM  Survey. 

OPENINGS  for  qualified  professional  casework- 
ers, casework  supervisors — children's  field, 
psychiatric  caseworkers,  camp  directors,  med- 
ical social  workers.  GERTRUDE  STEIN 
AGENCY,  11  East  44,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Woman  Executive,  experience  with  Public  and 
Private  Agencies.  Interested  in  care  of  the 
Aged.  Available  May  1st.  7641  Survey. 

Boys'  Worker  desires  position  with  Settlement 
or  Institution.  Broad  experience  in  Settle- 
ments. Executive  ability.  Will  consider  year 
round  camp  position  as  Director.  No  ques- 
tion of  location.  Available  now.  7637  Survey. 

Experienced  executive  secretary,  college  gradu- 
ate, full  charge  bookkeeper,  expert  legal 
stenographer,  wishes  position.  Moderate  sal- 
ary to  start.  7638  Survey. 

AVAILABLE 

Woman  of  mature  judgment,  experience  in  per- 
sonnel management ;  supervision  of  clerical  pro- 
cedures in  social  work  organizations,  hospitals 
or  industry.  Competent  to  install  modern  meth- 
ods resulting  in  economy.  Address  E.M.H.,  c/o 
EXECUTIVE'S  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 
300  B  St.,  S.E.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Woman  teacher  with  college  degree  and  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  juvenile  institutions 
available  for  appointment  as  Superintendent 
of  juvenile  institution.  Applicant  Bteadily 
employed  but  desires  change.  Further  details 
and  references  gladly  submitted.  7624  Survey. 

Executive  Housekeeper,  Jewish,  courses  Institu- 
tional Management  Teachers  College,  good 
organizer,  dietitian  ;  experience  residence 
clubs,  hospital,  Home  for  Aged,  Children's 
Institution.  Available.  7640  Survey. 

Graduate  accredited  school  social  work,  young 
colored  woman  of  four  years'  experience, 
wishes  placement  in  group  work  agency.  7625 
Survey. 

RESEARCH,   TEACHING,    EDITING 

Ph.D.  (Male,  35,  single),  15  years'  experience 
in  social  research,  case  work  executive  experi- 
ence, sociology,  economics,  history,  languages, 
publications.  Services  available.  University  ref- 
erences. 7642  Survey. 

Wanted  position  as  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR^ 
child-caring  institution.  Experience:  12 
years  Assistant  Executive  Director  and  Dean 
of  Boys'  Department  in  progressive  Jewish 
Children's  agency.  Graduate  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 7643  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED    POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2,500  to  J15.000  .  .  .  Women 
Our    confidential    system    (hiding    your    identity) 
works   for  you;  serves   to   increase  your  salary; 
promotes    you    for    high-salaried    executive    posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost ;  if  you  have  earned  $2,600 
or   more,    can    prove    it,    write    for    valuable    in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Service, 
Washington,   D.C. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better, 
men'  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
i  vcur.  BO  West  60  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  biblographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  $1.§0 

This  deep  (train,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing nr  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold* 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Fri  ce  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send    orders    with    payment    to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112    East    19    Street  New   York   City 


ADDRESSING 

AND 
LETTER  SERVICES 


(TMORE   FOR   YOUR  I 

^PRINTING  DOLLAR  I 

Be  your  own  artist  and  idea  man. 
Clip  pictures  and  diagrams;  write 
any  copy  you  wish  (on  a  type- 
writer or  by  hand)  ;  paste  into  posi- 
tion. We  do  the  rest — no  costly  cuts, 
no  expensive  set-up. 


Illustrated  Appeal  Letters,  Subscrip- 
tion Blanks,  Diagrams,  Charts,  Pic- 
tures, Form  Letters,  Testimonials, 
Reprints  of  all  sorts,  etc. 


$1.75  for  first  100  copies  (size  814  x 
11)  ;  additional  copies  22  cents  per 
100.  All  sizes  supplied. 

Telephone:  WAIker  5-0526 

LAUREL  PROCESS  COMPANY 

480  Canal  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 

« 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO    CUTS    NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


53  PARK  FLAGS  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


EDUCATIONAL      DIRECTORY 


(CONTINUED) 


1  W.  88th  ST. 
NEW   YORK 


THE  WALDEN  SCHOOL 

A    non-profit    making    cooperative    school     • 
Ages  2  through  High  School  •   Coeducational 

We  believe  that  democracy  can  be  lined  but  not  taught,  that  it  comes 
through  cooperation  in  group  activities  and  in  day  by  day  experiences 
of  children.  From  Nursery  through  High  School  the  children  meet 
the  problems  of  human  relationships  in  accordance  with  their  age  and 
experience. 


Hessian  Hills  School 

Croton-on-Hudson,    New    York 

A    modern    school    in    the    country 
one    hour    from    New    York    City. 

Day  and  Boarding.  Coeducational.  Nursery  thru  9th  Grade. 
Visitors  welcome  by  appointment.  Write  for  catalog. 


COOPERATIVE   SCHOOL    FOR   TEACHERS 

Graduate     professional     training     for     teaching     in     Progressive     and 

Experimental    Schools. 

Accredited    by    New    York    State    Education    Department. 
RANDOLPH    B.    SMITH,    Ph.D.,    Executive    Secretary 

69  BANK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lire  While  You  Learn  at 
SILVER  BAY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  —  Professional  —  Recreational  Courses   for  social   work- 
ers,   recreation   leaders,   teachers.    Y.M.   and   Y.W.C.A.  secretaries. 
Two  terms  —  July  11-31  ;  August  1-21.    For  Bulletin,   write 
PROF.   L.   K.   HALL.  263   Alden   Street.   Springfield,   Mass. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Library  Service 


AMERICAN     LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION.     820 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11  ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward;  Senior  Scouting, 
16  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel :  LEx.  2-3147. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA- 
ISO  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  Work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders 
and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth- 
while results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in 
which  they  are  interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President ;  E.  Jay  How- 
enstine.  Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY   CHESTS   AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 

Education 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evan- 
ston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with  10,000 
local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program  of  alcohol 
education  and  Christian  Citizenship,  with  which 
every  interested  person  is  invited  to  assist. 
Total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages  and 
dues  of  $1.00  per  year  are  the  basis  of  mem- 
bership. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  6-9720-9721.  Activities: — Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

INC.— IB  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
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•  I  am   an   abused   and   used   widow  woman 
in    distress    and    in    need    of   employment. — 
Letter  applying  for  WPA  work. 

•  The    totalitarian     state    is    conceived    in 
tyranny  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
men    are    worthless. — CLIFTON    FADIMAN    in 
The   New    Yorker. 

•  Critics   who   say   the   consumer   movement 
is  red  are  color  blind.  It  is  new.  It  is  imma- 
ture. We  admit  it's  green,  but  it  is  not  red. 
—JOHN  M.  CASSELS,  in  Consumer  Education. 

•  It  was  the  strength  of  the  old-time  religion. 
however  false,  that  it  simplified  the  duty  of 
man.   .   .   .   Enlightenment  has  increased   the 
complexity    of    individual    choice. — BERNARD 
DEVOTO  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

•  People _may  be  saved  or  damned  through 
their   environment   as   well   as   through   their 
personal  attitudes  toward  salvation  or  sin. — 
PROF.  DWIGHT  SANDERSON,  Cornell  University, 
to  the  American  Country  Life  Conference. 

•  Democracy  cannot   be  fixed   in   the  mold 
of  the  past,  must  not  be  confined  to  political 
democracy,  must  not  tolerate  mobocracy  and 
cannot  long  be  identified  with  plutocracy. — 
FRANK   P.  GRAHAM,   president,   University  of 
North   Carolina.. 

•  If    great    enmities    are    ever    to    be    really 
settled,  we  think  it.  will  be,  not  by  revenge 
and   military   success   and   by  forcing   an  op- 
ponent to  sign  a  tr«aty  to  his  disadvantage, 
but    when    the    more    fortunate    combatant 
waives  these  privileges  and  accords  peace  on 
more  moderate   term;    than  were  expected  — 
THUCYDIDES,  447  B.C. 


So  They  Say 


Social  work  jokes  are  based  on  pokes 
At  things  the  clients  have  written; 

But    its   very  own   stuff  is   funny   enough — 
What  if  the  dog  were  bitten? 

Louis  TOWLEY  in  Channels 

•  I  have  tried  all  of  them  but  you  for  the 
old  age  pension.  Walter  is  all  the  dependents 
we  have  for  a  living. — Letter  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. 

•  Education  would  be  rejuvenated  if  exist- 
ing technical  competence  in  purely  pedagogi- 
cal matters  were  informed  by  a  passion  for 
democratic  means  and  ends. — ORDWAY  TEAD 
in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  We  can  get  and  keep  justice  only  if  we 
keep  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  we  save  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  we  can  rewrite  the  Constitution  if 
necessary  and  get  justice;  but  if  we  save  the 
Constitution    and   lose   the   Bill   of   Rights — 
God     help     the     country — WILLIAM     ALLEN 
WHITE. 

•  You  and  I  who  are  interested  in  social  re- 
form have  less  to  fear  from  the  Wall  Street 
baron  who  feels  that  the  jobless  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  shift  for  themselves,  than  from 
the  rural  assemblyman  who  votes  against  the 
housing  bill  because  there  are  no  tenements 
in  his  district. — EDWARD  CORSI,  deputy  com- 
missioner   New    York    City    Department    of 
Welfare  to  the  New  York  State  Conference 
on  Social  Work. 


•  A  general  equality  of  condition  is  the  true 
basis      of      popular      government. — DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 

•  Ham  and  eggs  schemes  are  not  a  product 
of    California's    lunatic    fringe    but    of    the 
American  factory  system. — Christian  Century. 

•  It  might  be  said  that  the  specific  stigma 
of  our  age  is  that  it  takes  to  hurried  action 
to  escape  from  clear  thought. — GERALD  HEARD 
in  "A  Quaker  Mutation.' 

•  The   other   fellows   stuff   is    always   called 
propaganda.   Such   opinion  or  factual   narra- 
tive as  your  side  puts  out  is  useful   educa- 
tional  material. — The  late  HEYWOOD   BROUN. 

•  The  world  has   always  been   a   sorry  and 
confused  sort  of  place — yet  poets  and  artists 
and  scientists   have  ignored  the  factors  that 
would,     if     attended     to,     paralyze     them. — 
ABRAHAM  FLEXNER  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

•  We  in   business  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  further  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
democracy  in  material  well-being,  a  goal  that 
is  to  be  attained  not  by  taking  away  from  one 
and  giving  to  another  but  by  producing  more 
for  all. — WALTER  S.  GIFFORD  at  Union  Col- 
lege. 

•  Gratitude  is  one  of  the  least  articulate  of 
the  emotions,   especially  when   it   is   deep.   I 
can  express  with  very  limited  adequacy  the 
passionate  devotion  to  this  land  that  possesses 
millions  of  people,   born,   like   myself,   under 
other  skies,  for  the  privilege  that  this  coun- 
try has  bestowed   in   allowing   them   to  par- 
take of  its  fellowship. — FELIX  FRANKFURTER, 
Associate  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
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The  WPA  Method  vs.  Grants-in-Aid 

By  EDWARD  A.  WILLIAMS  and  J.  KERWIN  WILLIAMS 


IN  varied  circles,  relief,  like  the  weather,  has  become 
a  topic  of  unfailing  daily  interest.  It  is  under  constant 
discussion  by  congressmen  and  by  courthouse  loungers, 
by  social  workers  and  social  butterflies,  by  chambers  of 
commerce  and  by  labor  groups.  But  since  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  complicated  issue  takes  place  in  an  emo- 
tion-laden atmosphere,  the  problem  remains  unclarified. 
One  aspect  of  the  relief  question  which  has  become  espe- 
cially confused  through  extraneous  arguments  is  having 
new  attention  focused  upon  it  because  of  the  coming  presi- 
dential campaign.  The  question  is:  Should  the  WPA 
method  of  operating  a  work  program  be  continued,  or 
should  the  federal  government  return  to  the  state  grant 
method  of  FERA  days? 

Some  commentators  have  said  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  framed  by  students  of  political  philosophy, 
that  it  "smelled  of  the  lamp."  There  need  be  no  such 
taint  of  academic  unreality  about  a  discussion  on  the  ad- 
visability of  readopting  the  grant  method  for  unemploy- 
ment relief.  We  have  available  the  record  of  actual  ex- 
perience with  both  types  of  relief  set-up  in  the  United 
States.  From  1933  through  1935  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  made  conditioned  grants-in-aid  to 
the  states  to  help  in  meeting  emergency  relief  needs;  the 
WPA  has  been  operating  for  more  than  four  years,  utiliz- 
ing chiefly  direct  federal-local  contacts  in  allotting  federal 
funds  (not  strictly  "grants"  because  federal  officials  retain 
the  disbursal  and  supervisory  functions)  for  locally  in- 
itiated work  projects. 

The  present  comparison  of  the  WPA  method  with  the 
old  grant  system  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  best  way 
to  give  assistance  to  the  able-bodied  needy  is  through 
work  rather  than  direct  relief.  This  assumption  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  according  to  the  samples  of  general  opinion 
taken  by  the  Gallup  and  other  polls,  the  statements  of 
federal  and  state  officials  and  the  testimony  of  the  unem- 
ployed themselves.  Assuming  that  an  adequate  work  pro- 
gram, not  a  "dole,"  is  the  objective,  the  choice  between 
the  WPA  and  the  grant  method  is  in  essence  a  decision  as 


to  which  type  of  administrative  set-up  can  best  accomplish 
that  end. 

When  the  FERA  was  established  in  1933,  the  federal 
government  had  good  reasons  for  using  the  grant  method. 
The  hard-pressed  states  and  localities  were  thought  of  as 
requiring  no  more  than  a  "lift"  through  an  emergency; 
indeed,  to  have  proposed  direct  federal  action  at  that  time 
would  have  stirred  up  considerable  local  opposition.  Fur- 
ther, the  federal  government  would  have  had  to  start  from 
scratch  to  build  up  a  relief  organization  and  a  body  of 
experience.  Because  some  states  had  set  up  emergency  re- 
lief agencies  during  1931  and  1932,  it  seemed  logical  for 
Washington  to  utilize  the  established  bodies,  weak  and 
wobbly  though  they  often  were.  The  functions  of  the 
newly  created  federal  relief  agency  were  confined,  there- 
fore, to  distributing  relief  funds  among  the  various  states 
and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  disbursing  the 
money.  The  state  relief  organizations,  and  not  the  federal 
agency,  took  charge  of  channeling  the  funds  to  political 
subdivisions,  where  local  relief  agencies  had  the  job  of 
actually  establishing  contact  with  relief  clients  and  admin- 
istering the  relief  program. 
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law  and  government,  has  made  a  special  s-tudy  of  grants-in-aid  and  of 
local-federal  relationships. 


is  no  doubt  that  under  the  FERA  an  admira- 
A  ble  start  was  made  in  improving  relief  standards  and 
administration  over  the  country.  Following  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  federal  grantor,  state  and  local  agencies 
increased  the  humaneness  and  adequacy  of  relief;  they  di- 
versified the  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  on  relief; 
they  steadily  improved  the  work  program  for  the  able- 
bodied.  That  these  achievements  were  made  under  a  grant 
system  does  not  prove,  of  course,  that  this  method  was 
necessarily  the  most  effective  that  could  have  been  used. 
At  the  time,  there  was  such  need  for  improvements  in 
state  and  local  relief  administration  that  federal  super- 
vision, weak  or  strong,  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  noticeable 
imprint. 

A  backward  glance  over  public  relief  will  make  this 
clearer.  Prior  to  the  depression,  most  states  and  localities 
conducted  the  bulk  of  their  relief  activities  under  "poor 
laws"  inherited  from  earlier  centuries  when  involuntary 
joblessness  was  a  relatively  insignificant  problem.  There 
were  some  state  laws  for  categorical  assistance  to  certain 
classes  of  needy  persons,  but  in  general  the  idea  behind 
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relief  had  been  to  make  public  assistance  as  distasteful  as 
possible  in  order  to  discourage  shiftlessness. 

This  philosophy  had  tinged  the  "work  relief"  provided 
by  local  governments  for  destitute  able-bodied  persons  up 
to  1929.  These  early  work  programs  were  usually  mere 
"work  tests";  the  value  of  the  projects  to  the  community 
and  to  the  workers  themselves  was  subordinated  to  the 
idea  that  needy  persons  should  prove  their  willingness  to 
work  by  performing  some  task,  the  more  arduous  and  un- 
pleasant the  better.  In  1931  and  1932,  when  relief  rolls 
had  become  crowded  with  persons  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  attempts  were  made  to  discard  the  old 
"work  test"  and  provide  useful  and  suitable  emergency 
work.  Most  states  and  localities,  however,  were  stopped 
in  their  tracks  because  of  their  lack  of  experience,  the 
need  for  great  haste  in  planning  projects,  and  the  chronic 
shortage  of  funds  with  which  to  pay  decent  wages  to  the 
relief  workers  and  to  purchase  materials.  It  is  little  won- 
der, then,  that  the  FERA  improvements  stand  out  in 
contrast  with  conditions  prior  to  federal  entrance  into 
relief. 

THE  role  of  the  FERA  was  necessarily  indirect.  The 
legal  theory  behind  all  federal  grants-in-aid  is  that  the 
funds,  once  granted  and  receipted  for,  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state.  After  a  grant  had  been  handed  over, 
therefore,  the  FERA  had  no  direct  means  of  making  sure 
that  the  state  observed  federal  rules  in  spending  the  relief 
money.  This  was  a  particular  disadvantage  in  connection 
with  the  work  program,  for  the  FERA  could  not  directly 
enforce  its  wage  and  hour  policies  or  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  projects  or  the  purchase  of  materials.  Defal- 
cation was  a  crime  against  state  and  not  federal  law;  the 
division  of  investigation  of  the  FERA  could  dig  into  evi- 
dences of  suspected  dishonesty  but,  except  in  rare  cases 
where  a  "federal  question"  could  be  raised,  it  had  to  rely 
upon  state  or  local  prosecution  of  fraud.  Once  the  early 
period  of  eager  cooperation  on  the  part  of  local  and  state 
officials  had  come  to  a  close,  the  indirect  nature  of  federal 
control  was  a  very  pronounced  drawback  to  the  FERA. 

It  may  be  asked  at  this  point  how  certain  other  agencies 
making  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  have  been  able  to  secure 
observance  of  federal  standards.  The  answer  is  that  all 
federal  grant  agencies  possess  an  imposing  "sanction"; 
they  can  withhold  further  funds  from  any  state  which  fails 
to  live  up  to  the  prescribed  standards.  Depriving  a  state  of 
a  year's  federal  assistance  toward  road  building,  voca- 
tional education,  or  agricultural  experiment  stations  means 
delay  rather  than  irreparable  damage;  it  has  proved  an 
effective  argument  in  inducing  the  state  to  observe  the  fed- 
eral regulations.  In  the  case  of  a  federal  agency  supplying 
a  large  part  of  the  relief  funds  spent  in  a  state,  however, 
the  power  of  withholding  funds  can  never  be  a  potent 
means  of  obtaining  state  compliance.  To  hold  back  funds 
for  even  a  short  period  would  punish  the  relief  popula- 
tion of  the  recalcitrant  state  while  the  offending  officials 
would  be  untouched.  The  FERA,  which  was  supplying 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  relief  funds  spent  in  many 
states,  was  naturally  averse  to  using  the  big  gun  of  with- 
holding grants.  Naturally,  too,  state  and  local  relief  offi- 
cials were  well  aware  of  this  reluctance.  (Today  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  faces  somewhat  the  same  problem  in 
connection  with  its  grants  for  categorical  relief.) 

But  the  necessary  reliance  upon  indirect  methods  of  con- 
trol and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  grant-withholding  power 
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were  only  two  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  FERA  method. 
A  third  weakness  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  state  execu- 
tives and  legislatures  dominated  by  rural  interests  did  not 
wish  to  institute  the  more  costly  method  of  work  projects 
for  the  unemployed  in  the  cities.  The  FERA,  organized 
on  a  basis  of  federal-state  contacts,  was  not  able  to  deal 
directly  with  the  local  governments  which  were  often  more 
willing  to  sponsor  and  help  finance  work  projects. 

Despite  these  major  handicaps  to  administering  unem- 
ployment relief  under  a  grant  system,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  defects  are  outweighed  by  certain  benefits. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  grant  system  can  be 
summed  up  in  three  slogans  often  heard:  "The  grant 
method  avoids  federal  domination";  "A  return  to  grants 
would  eliminate  'polities'  in  relief" ;  "The  grant  method 
cuts  the  costs  of  relief." 

All  of  these  slogans  are  two-edged  blades.  Not  only  do 
they  act  as  defenses  for  the  grant  system,  but  also  by  in- 
ference they  attack  the  WPA  method.  To  judge  their 
applicability  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  the 
agency  that  succeeded  the  FERA. 

The  WPA,  like  the  Civil  Works  Administration  (No- 
vember 1933-March  1934),  is  often  referred  to  as  a  "fed- 
eral" program.  Compared  with  the  FERA,  much  greater 
powers  are  lodged  in  the  federal  government.  All  the  state 
and  district  officials  of  the  WPA  are  federal  officers.  All 
project  proposals  are  given  a  final  review  by  the  WPA 
office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  a  "pool"  of  desirable 
projects  is  approved  for  each  state.  Within  the  limitations 
of  the  funds  available  for  his  state  and  in  accordance  with 
employment  needs,  the  WPA  state  administrator  selects 
from  the  "pool"  the  projects  that  are  to  be  carried  on 
at  any  given  time.  WPA  funds  are  not  handed  over  to  state 
governments  for  distribution  among  the  localities,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  FERA.  Instead,  a  local  government  de- 
siring to  sponsor  a  work  project  makes  application  directly 
to  the  WPA,  and  funds  for  approved  projects  are  ear- 
marked for  the  particular  locality  concerned.  The  project 
sponsor  never  actually  comes  into  possession  of  the  federal 
funds;  the  federal  treasury  issues  checks  by  which  wages 
are  paid  directly  to  project  workers.  Such  materials  as  the 
WPA  may  furnish  are  federally  purchased.  Wage  and 
hour  policies  are  enforced  directly  by  the  federal  agency. 
In  brief,  the  WPA  retains  direct  control  over  the  spending 
of  its  funds,  down  to  the  beneficiaries  themselves. 

BECAUSE  of  this  federal  control,  the  WPA  is  some- 
times assailed  as  an  agency  seeking  to  destroy  local 
prerogatives.  Realistically  viewed,  however,  the  WPA  pos- 
sesses only  those  powers  which  are  required  to  overcome  the 
weaknesses  revealed  in  the  grant  method.  Many  important 
aspects  of  the  WPA  program  are  left  almost  entirely  in  local 
hands.  This  truth  is  recognized  by  the  local  officials  them- 
selves. The  members  of  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  for  example,  do  not  agree  that  they  are  mere  pup- 
pets whose  strings  are  managed  by  a  federal  relief  bureau- 
cracy. The  mayors  know  at  first-hand  that  state  and  local 
governments  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  WPA 
work  program.  Except  in  a  few  places  where  local  certi- 
fying machinery  has  been  found  lacking  or  inadequate, 
local  governments  investigate  the  need  of  all  applicants 
for  WPA  employment,  and  certify  to  the  WPA  those 
who  are  eligible  for  WPA  work.  Finally,  the  projects 
from  which  the  WPA  makes  its  selection  are  planned  and 
initiated  by  states  or,  more  often,  by  towns  and  cities. 
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The  claim  that  a  lessening  of  federal  control  over  the 
work  program  would  root  out  "politics"  is  ill-founded. 
The  evils  of  what  is  loosely  called  "politics"  always  have 
been  present  to  some  extent  in  our  local,  state  and  na- 
tional governments.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  any  attempts 
at  political  interference  in  the  WPA  work  program  have 
arisen  from  local  and  not  from  federal  sources.  Only  those 
unfamiliar  with  American  political  behavior  can  hold  the 
view  that  a  return  to  the  grant  system,  with  its  concomi- 
tant bestowal  of  greater  local  power  over  the  work  pro- 
gram, would  result  in,  less  "politics."  On  the  contrary, 
any  slackening  of  the  reins  now  held  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  quickly  have  unfortunate  results. 

The  most  attractive  argument  for  the  grant  system  is, 
ironically,  the  most  fallacious.  There  is  no  basis  for  the 
expectation  that  a  return  to  the  grant  method  would  cut 
the  costs  of  a  work  program.  This  "economy"  claim  de- 
serves careful  analysis,  however,  because  it  is  on  this  point 
that  the  grant  vs.  WPA  argument  becomes  most  confused. 

First,  let  us  define  what  is  meant  by  "lowering  the  costs 
of  a  work  program."  One  way  to  save  on  total  expendi- 
tures would  simply  be  to  refuse  to  make  any  provision  for 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  needy  jobless.  This 
savage  form  of  "economy,"  'however,  is  rarely  advocated. 
Most  of  the  supporters  of  the  grant  method  are  careful 
to  point  out  that  their  cheaper  programs  would  provide 
employment  for  all  able-bodied  workers  in  need  of  relief. 
Moreover,  they  promise  that  the  advantages  of  the  projects 
to  relief  workers  and  to  their  communities  would  equal  or 
surpass  those  of  the  WPA  program.  In  other  words,  the 
expected  savings  would  flow  from  a  reduction  in  costs  per 
case  on  the  work  programs. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  the  fact  that  costs  per  case  can  be 
cut  under  the  WPA  as  well  as  under  a  grant  system. 
Whether  the  money  is  disbursed  directly  by  the  federal 
government  or  indirectly  through  the  states,  it  is  spent  for 
administrative  expenses,  materials  and  wages.  Thus  if  costs 
per  case  are  to  be  cut  there  are  only  three  possible  places 
to  make  cuts. 

Precisely  how  is  the  federal  WPA  dollar  spent?  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  out  of  each  federal 
dollar  made  available  to  the  WPA  by  Congress,  3.4  cents 
were  spent  for  administration,  8.6  went  for  materials  and 
87.3  for  wages.  The  present  fiscal  year  will  show  about 
the  same  ratios. 

'IIET'OULD  abolition  of  the  WPA,  and  the  turning  over 
'  of  federal  funds  to  states  to  run  their  own  programs, 
be  likely  to  reduce  administrative  costs?  In  relation  to  com- 
parable undertakings,  both  public  and  private,  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  WPA  seem  to  be  at  rock  bottom ; 
further  paring  would  be  at  the  cost  of  operating  efficiency. 
Under  the  FERA  grant  system,  the  administrative  item 
was  always  much  higher  than  it  is  now.  The  little  work 
programs  with  which  some  states  are  now  experimenting 
also  spend  for  administration  a  far  larger  percentage  of 
their  total  funds  than  does  the  WPA.  Clearly,  the  prom- 
ised savings  cannot  be  made  in  administrative  costs. 

Similarly,  cutting  below  the  percentage  now  spent  for 
materials  would  at  best  save  a  negligible  portion  of  the 
total  outlay.  Real  penny-pinching  on  materials  would  also 
result  in  a  makeshift  "leaf-raking"  program  harmful  to 
workers'  morals  and  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

To  run  a  work  program  at  "one  half  or  less  of  WPA 
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costs,"  drastic  slashes  must  be  made  in  wages,  for  which 
almost  90  cents  of  every  WPA  dollar  is  spent.  Are  WPA 
wages  too  high?  The  highest  security  wage  for  unskilled 
workers  paid  by  the  WPA  in  any  city  is  less  than  the  mini- 
mum required  in  that  city  to  support  a  worker's  family  of 
four  at  a  basic  maintenance  level.  It  is  scarcely  an  argu- 
ment against  the  WPA  that  its  wages  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  benefits  paid  in  certain  states  where  a  fam- 
ily on  relief  gets  a  few  surplus  commodities  and  $8  or  $10 
a  month.  Furthermore,  a  cut  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  on  the  work  program  would  mean  that  myriads  of 
storekeepers  and  small  business  men  now  making  a  modest 
profit  would  be  forced  into  the  red. 

A  RETURN  to  the  grant  method  would  not  of  itself 
bring  about  any  reduction  in  the  amount  spent  for 
wages  on  a  work  program.  What  many  persons  really  mean 
by  "a  return  to  grants,"  however,  is  a  return  to  the  budg- 
etary deficiency  wage  principle  that  was  used  by  the  FERA. 
According  to  that  principle,  a  relief  worker  was  permitted 
to  earn  only  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  his  income  up 
to  a  subsistence  level  set  by  the  relief  agency  for  his  par- 
ticular case.  This  did  mean  that  outlays  for  wages  were 
kept  to  the  barest  minimum,  but  it  necessitated  investiga- 
tion and  frequent  reprobing  to  ascertain  the  exact  "needs" 
and  resources  of  a  relief  worker's  family  and  whether  the 
family  budgeted  their  earnings  "properly."  The  WPA  se- 
curity wage  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  attempt  to 
free  able-bodied  employables  as  much  as  possible  from  this 
aura  of  relief.  To  make  an  immediate  "saving,"  the  budget- 
ary deficiency  wage  policy  would  make  it  harder  for  the 
able-bodied  needy  to  retain  their  self-respect  and  would 
thus  reduce  their  chances  of  returning  to  private  industry. 

The  three  important  advantages  claimed  for  the  grant 
method  fade  into  thin  air,  therefore,  upon  examination  of 
the  evidence.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  for 
improvement  in  the  WPA.  The  major  shortcoming  of  that 
agency  has  been  its  inability  to  give  work  to  all  needy  em- 
ployables. This  failure,  in  turn,  has  stimulated  the  rise  of 
state  and  local  work  programs  characterized  by  low  wage 
policies,  skimping  on  materials,  and  the  performance  at 
very  low  relief  wages  of  regular  city  functions.  The  un- 
fortunate situation,  however,  is  not  due  to  any  flaw  in 
the  WPA  method,  but  stems  rather  from  the  inadequate 
appropriation  provided  by  the  legislative  branch  and  from 
such  rigid  and  cramping  statutory  provisions  as  the  en- 
forced dropping  of  all  project  workers  who  have  had 
eighteen  months  of  consecutive  employment  on  the  WPA 
program.  Some  critics  declare  that  a  greater  use  of  ma- 
chinery would  make  the  WPA  program  more  "efficient," 
and  that  it  is  more  economical  not  to  pursue  construction 
projects  in  winter  weather.  These  flaws,  if  they  be  flaws, 
would  appear  in  any  program,  grant  or  otherwise,  in- 
tended primarily  to  give  work.  It  is  true  that  wide  diver- 
gency exists  between  WPA  benefits  and  the  amount  of 
assistance  given  to  persons  receiving  "general  relief"  from 
a  state  or  locality.  The  answer  here  is  not  to  drag  WPA 
wages  downward,  but  to  seek  some  improvement  of  gen- 
eral relief  standards  and  administration. 

In  brief,  the  grant  system  for  relief  has  unavoidable 
handicaps,  while  the  main  shortcomings  of  the  WPA  are 
not  inherent  in  the  method  itself,  but  arise  from  remediable 
factors.  The  WPA  set-up  therefore  appears  to  be  a  much 
better  vehicle  for  the  operation  of  a  sound  work  pro- 
gram in  this  country. 
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Canadian  Social  Services  in  War  Time 
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CANADA'S  citizens  at  large,  whether  connected 
with  social  work  or  not,  are  eager  to  be  of  what- 
ever service  they  can  in  this  time  of  emergency. 
And  as  never  before,  they  have  found  peace  time  organi- 
zations ready  to  help  coordinate  their  war  time  efforts. 

This  is  what  distinguishes  the  present  situation.  The 
World  War  found  Canadian  social  services  more  or  less 
rudimentary  and  unorganized.  Many  of  the  present  agen- 
cies had  not  come  into  existence,  and  there  were  practi- 
cally no  community  chests  or  councils  to  facilitate  coop- 
eration among  them. 

These  have  been  of  help  since  the  outset  of  hostilities 
last  fall.  Today  there  is  possibility  of  the  establishment  of 
a  common  council  on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  composed 
of  representatives  of  national  welfare  organizations  and 
the  Canadian  Community  Chests  and  Councils.  If  they 
can  continue  to  be  of  help,  if  they  can  bring  efficiency  of 
organization  and  coordination  of  effort  to  bear  not  only 
throughout  the  war  but  in  planning  for  problems  of  re- 
habilitation and  unemployment  in  its  train,  then  Canadian 
social  workers  may  feel  they  are  something  more  than 
stretcher  bearers  to  humanity.  They  will  make  some  long 
run  contributions  to  the  commonweal. 

In  1914-18,  it  was  an  emergency  organization  that 
threw  itself  into  the  breach  between  government  provis- 
ions and  family  needs.  The  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  raised 
altogether  $48  million  to  supplement,  on  a  regular  month- 
ly basis,  the  pay  and  separation  allowance  received  by  en- 
listed men,  and  to  help  their  dependents  in  other  ways. 

Both  pay  and  allowances  are  more  liberal  now  than 
they  were  a  quarter  century  ago.  The  amount  going  to  a 
soldier's  family  from  the  government  is  materially  larger 
than  the  separation  allowance  then  combined  with  the  aid 
from  the  Patriotic  Fund.  He  can  assign  pay  to  three  de- 
pendents— usually  a  wife  and  two  children.  If  he  assigns 
half  his  monthly  pay  (roughly  $20)  to  his  wife,  the  gov- 
ernment provides  in  addition  a  separation  allowance  of  $35 
monthly  plus  $12  a  month  for  one  child  or  $24  for  two. 
Early  in  October  a  regulation  was  passed  forbidding  the 
enlistment  of  men  with  more  than  three  children.  (This 
has  been  evaded  in  some  cases.)  Dependents'  allowances 
for  soldiers'  mothers  are  common.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved in  cases  where  sons  are  deemed  genuinely  anxious 
to  assist  their  mothers,  even  though  unable  to  do  so  hither- 
to. In  certain  cases  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give 
the  allowance  to  common-law  wives,  provided  neither  par- 
ty has  been  previously  married,  or,  if  they  have,  that  the 
husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  dead  or  divorced. 
The  extension  of  this  category  is  now  up  for  consideration, 
as  the  most  usual  reason  given  for  a  common-law  union  is 
that  one  or  both  of  the  consenting  parties  is  married. 

Because  of  the  comparative  adequacy  of  these  allow- 
ances, it  could  be  anticipated  that  soldiers'  dependents 
would  be  less  likely  to  need  further  material  assistance 
than  advice  and  guidance  in  dealing  with  personal  prob- 
lems that  arise  whenever  families  are  separated.  Clearly, 
duplication  or  reduplication  of  effort  should  be  avoided 
among  the  voluntary  groups  caring  for  them.  Naturally 
;'  families  should  have  the  most  skilled  service  avail- 
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able.  So  it  was  that  a  few  days  before  war  broke  out,  let- 
ters were  sent  by  various  qouncils  of  social  agencies  to  the 
Dominion  government,  pointing  out  their  development 
since  the  last  war,  and  offering  their  services.  On  Septem- 
ber 11,  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  called  an  informal 
conference  at  Ottawa  of  representatives  of  chests  and  coun- 
cils and  of  other  interested  organizations  which  conduct 
national  campaigns,  such  as  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  veterans'  associations. 

Three  days  before,  notice  had  been  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  in  almost  its  old 
form  "for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  funds  for  the 
assistance  of  the  wives,  children  and  dependents  of  the 
enlisted  men."  This  move  was  inspired  by  remembrance 
of  the  part  played  by  the  Patriotic  Fund  during  the  World 
War,  and  its  widespread  voluntary  activities  among  sol- 
diers' families  in  the  days  before  there  was  much  organized 
social  work  as  we  now  understand  it. 

In  view  of  the  changed  conditions,  representations  were 
made  that  such  a  revival  was  unnecessary  and  likely  to 
lead  to  serious  complications.  After  consultation  with  the 
Minister  of  Pensions  and  National  Health,  the  Dominion 
government  agreed  to  amend  the  bill.  As  passed,  it  made 
such  funds  permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation  and  coordination  among  existing 
agencies.  About  the  same  time  the  War  Charities  Act  was 
reenacted,  providing  for  compulsory  registration  and  au- 
thorization by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any  agency  seek- 
ing funds  for  war  purposes,  so  as  to  insure  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness. 

Friendly  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  was 
also  advanced  by  the  Ottawa  conference.  In  addition  to  its 
regular  civilian  services,  the  Red  Cross  continues  to  be 
primarily  responsible  for  provision  of  comforts  and  certain 
medical  supplies  for  troops  both  in  training  and  overseas. 
The  C.R.C.  was  willing  to  postpone  its  national  cam- 
paign to  mid-November,  in  order  to  allow  first  for  com- 
munity chest  drives  across  the  country  in  behalf  of  the 
continuance  of  social  services  vitally  important  alike  to  mil- 
itary and  civilian  sections  of  the  population. 

Early  the  following  month,  the  Canadian  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  in  session  at  Ottawa,  adopted  two 
principles  as  guides  in  administering  and  conserving  the 
resources  of  the  home  front: 

Insofar  as  possible,  all  existing  services  should  be  utilized 
to  the  utmost;  adaptations  made  where  necessary  and  pos- 
sible; and  new  services  or  personnel  created  only  when  neces- 
sary or  unavoidable,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  and  length 
of  time  indicated  by  the  special  need  or  circumstances. 

In  existing  or  new  services,  the  necessity  of  utilizing  ex- 
perienced and  qualified  personnel  in  all  investigation,  advisory 
and  supervisory  work  concerned  with  the  individual  problems 
of  soldiers'  families  or  dependents  should  be  stressed.  Volun- 
teer and  inexperienced  help  should  be  entrusted  with  such 
difficult  and  delicate  responsibilities  only  under  direction. 

In  practice,  these  principles  seem  to  have  won   general 
acceptance  by  the  government,  by  veterans'  organizations 
and  other  groups.  An  auxiliary  services  branch  of  the  DC- 
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I  partment  of  Defense  was  set  up,  and  offers  of  assistance 

j|  from  all  sorts  of  groups  poured  in.  The  district  officers 
commanding  found,  also,  that  the  men  were  bringing  their 

:  personal  problems  to  them.  Once  the  department  had  ap- 
pointed Brigadier  W.  W.  Foster,  director  of  auxiliary 

1  services,  and  made  area  commandants  responsible  for  cor- 

I  relating  the  work,  the  suggestion  sent  down  the  line  was 
:j   that,  wherever  there  were  local  councils  or  similar  bodies, 
;   an   attempt   should   be   made   through   them   to  have   any 

assistance  for  soldiers'  families  and  dependents  handled  as 
part  of  the  going  social  services  of  the  community.  Thus, 

II  Major  Milton  L.  Gregg,  V.C.,  area  commandant  at  Ot- 
II  tawa,  invited  all  those  who  had  offered  help  to  attend  a 
ij  meeting  at  which  he  referred  them  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Ottawa  council.  He  told  the  local  Social  Work- 
ers Club:  "The  militia  are  delighted  to  turn  the  soldiers' 

|  troubles  and  those  of  their  families  over  to  the  social  agen- 
ll  cies  who  knew  many  of  them  before  the  war." 

THE  Canadian  Legion  War  Services  is  authorized  by 
federal  charter  to  act  as  a  unit  of  these  auxiliary  serv- 
ices. It  helps  organize  classes  for  troops  in  training   (in 
;i  collaboration    with    the    Canadian    Association    of    Adult 
Education) ;  assists  with  recreation  and  entertainment  for 
men  in  barracks;  provides  canteens.  It  also  provides  per- 
i    sonal  services  and  the  officers  in  charge  have  been  turning 
to  a  very  interesting  extent  to  organized  social  agencies, 
||  principally  those   in  the   family  and  child  welfare  fields. 
i:  Some  of  these,  over  the  years,  had  worked  with  officers  of 
|  the  militia  and  regimental  auxiliaries  and  both  their  stand- 
||  ards  and  their  helpfulness  as  clearing  houses  were  known. 
I  Conversely,  social  workers  are  coming  to  appreciate  how 
L  helpful   friendly  visiting  can   be   by  associations  made  up 
IJ  of  the  wives  of  both  officers  and  men,  who  themselves  face 
H  common  problems  of  loneliness.  An  example  is  the  collab- 
I  oration  in  Montreal  between  the  Central  Volunteer  Bu- 
I  reau  and  the  Officers'  Wives'  Association.  Voluntary  civil- 
[i  ian  groups  have  also  turned  to  some  extent  to  the  recog- 
n  nized  social  agencies.   In  Toronto  both  the  YMCA  and 
I  the  Salvation  Army  have  assisted  in  providing  recreational 
ji  and  other  facilities  for  the  men  in  barracks. 

Such  provisions  were  naturally  lacking  in  the  first  few 

i  weeks  of  the  war,  when  would-be  volunteers  from  all  over 

|  the  country  were  besieging  the  recruiting  offices.  Elaborate 

It  machinery  to  deal  with  military  equipment,  barracks  and 

I  enlistment  was  just  beginning  to  be  put  in  motion.  It  was 

I  not  unnatural  that  there  should   be  some  shivering  days 

and  even  weeks  of  transition  while  exhibition  grounds  and 

I   buildings,  originally  intended  for  flowers  or  horses,  were 

turned   into  warm  and  habitable  barracks  for  men.  The 

I  army   medical    examinations   in    the    early    days   had    not 

It  reached  the  present  exceedingly  strict  requirements.  Some 

I  men  who  concealed  disabilities  from   the  medical  officers 

>'•  had  later  to  be  discharged  as  unfit,  not  always  without  re- 

D  suiting  hardships.   Frequently   even    uniforms  were  some- 

I  what  conglomerate,  for  the  clothing  factories,  working  the 

j*  twenty-four  hours  through,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 

''  orders.  All  this  means  a  far  cry  from  today  when  plant 

and  equipment  are  adequate,  and   when   the  nattiness  of 

troops  parading  in  the  new  battle  uniform  is  but  slightly 

:    marred  by  its  charming  official  designation  as  "rompers." 

The  war  has  brought  its  special  problems  but  many  of 

the  difficulties   confronted   by  soldiers   and    their   families 

i   are  kindred  to  those  faced  by  families  in  peace  time.  There 

f  have  been   increased   demands   for  both   day  and    resident 
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visiting  housekeeper  services.  These  come  when,  with  the 
men  away  from  home,  their  wives  are  taken  ill.  In  some 
cases  home  placement  of  children  is  called  for.  Day  nurse- 
ries have  found  their  applications  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  These,  in  turn,  come  when  wives  wish  to  take  jobs 
in  war  industries.  There  are  problems  of  adjustment  when 
families,  after  long  years  of  need,  suddenly  acquire  a  rea- 
sonable income  through  combined  pay  and  allowances; 
when  other  families  find  their  budgets  cut  in  half  or  even 
one  third  at  the  time  the  husbands  enlist.  Mothers  turn  to 
social  agencies  for  help  in  dealing  with  adolescent  boys 
and  girls.  The  loneliness  of  the  women  who  have  been  left 
behind,  and  their  need  for  recreation  and  normal  social 
outlets,  will  be  felt  to  an  increasing  degree  as  more  men  go 
overseas.  And  when  the  home  is  thus  artificially  broken 
up,  there  are  temptations  to  irregular  unions  and  resulting 
illegitimacy. 

In  the  large  centers,  the  Dependents'  Allowance  Board 
and  also  the  Department  of  Pensions  and  National  Health 
clear  their  cases  through  the  Social  Service  Index,  and  if 
the  family  is  already  known  to  one  of  the  family  welfare 
agencies,  that  agency  is  asked  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
investigation.  The  children's  organizations  have  had  much 
extra  work  to  do  when  fathers  wish  to  be  assured,  before 
they  themselves  go  overseas,  that  their  young  folk  are  ade- 
quately provided  for.  In  certain  cases  the  government  has 
agreed  to  pay  to  recognized  agencies  the  allowances  for 
such  children.  There  has  been  pressure  to  complete  adop- 
tions before  the  adoptive  father  goes  to  war.  Problems  of 
child  protection  will  undoubtedly  increase.  A  growing 
number  of  cases  are  coming  to  light  where  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  care  of  children  has  been  made  be- 
fore the  father's  enlistment. 


A^ONG  with  these  more  domestic  concerns  has  gone  dis- 
cussion for  some  time  of  Canadian  assistance  to  chil- 
dren overseas.  The  question  of  evacuating  to  Canada  large 
numbers  of  English  children  was  much  discussed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Winston  Churchill  finally  settled  the 
controversy  when  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  turn  the 
British  navy  into  a  "bunch  of  nursemaids"  to  convoy  them 
across  the  ocean.  So  their  would-be  Canadian  hostesses 
found  it  necessary  to  restrain  their  motherly  impulses.  In 
contrast,  the  Canadian  National  Committee  on  Refugees 
has  obtained  the  government's  consent  to  bring  into  the 
country  for  permanent  placement  one  hundred  child  vic- 
tims of  the  war,  mostly  from  countries  which  have  fallen 
under  Nazi  control.  Ranging  in  age  from  three  to  thirteen 
years,  they  are  to  be  placed  for  full  legal  adoption  in  ap- 
proved foster  homes.  Social  agencies  of  good  standing  will 
select  and  place  them  under  a  committee  which  has  been 
constituted  by  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  within  its 
division  on  child  care  and  protection. 

In  some  quarters  it  was  anticipated  that  the  outbreak 
of  war  would  be  followed  immediately  by  a  marked  de- 
crease in  unemployment  and  relief  costs.  Such  hopes  were 
seemingly  borne  out  by  a  recent  announcement  made  by 
Eric  Cross,  Ontario  Minister  of  Welfare  and  Municipal 
Affairs.  For  the  first  time  in  the  welfare  history  of  the 
province,  the  number  of  persons  on  relief  last  November 
fell  below  that  of  the  preceding  month.  Usually  unemploy- 
ment has  increased  steadily  from  September  to  March. 
However,  Mr.  Cross  went  on  to  say  that  "a  substantial 
portion  of  those  receiving  aid  today  cannot  be  absorbed 
either  into  the  army  or  into  industry,  even  under  the  most 
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favorable  conditions  possible  for  their  employment."  In 
Canada  as  a  whole,  there  may  be  100,000  fewer  persons 
dependent  on  public  aid  this  winter  than  last.  At  the  turn 
of  the  year,  the  Canadian  Welfare  Summary  could  report 
a  "quite  discernible  reduction  in  certain  areas  due  to  war 
activities,"  but  by  and  large,  the  decrease  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  a  measure  of  agricultural  recovery  in  the 
West.  As  a  good  many  of  the  men  who  have  joined  up 
were  unemployed  at  enlistment,  they  did  not  leave  positions 
to  be  filled.  Food  and  textile  industries  alone  have  shown 
a  marked  upward  trend.  So  far  there  has  not  been  the  anti- 
cipated development  of  munition  factories.  With  experi- 
ence in  the  last  war  in  mind,  social  agencies  have  been 
watching  the  industrial  barometer  in  an  attempt  to  avert 
the  recurrence  of  the  social  problems  it  may  foretell. 

Among  social  agencies,  chests  and  councils,  then,  in  the 
country  at  large,  six  months  of  war  have  brought  wider 


and  wider  recognition  of  the  need  for  cooperating  with 
each  other,  and  with  military  and  civilian  groups.  Recent 
discussions  have  led.  to  the  proposal,  now  submitted  to 
twenty-five  national  agencies,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
common  consultative  council  on  welfare  services  in  time 
of  war.  The  hope  is  that  this  not  only  might  prove  of 
assistance  in  coordinating  war  time  efforts,  but  also  might 
help  point  the  way  to  a  consideration  of  necessary  measures 
of  rehabilitation,  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
the  demobilization  of  veterans  is  likely  to  be  coupled  with 
a  slump  in  war  time  employment.  Too  often,  in  the  strain 
of  former  wars,  such  considerations  have  been  overlooked 
until  too  late.  Hence  the  cardinal  importance  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  avoid  a  social  and  economic  aftermath  to 
this  war  worse  than  the  long  drawn  out  pre-war  depres- 
sion itself.  Thus,  as  they  help  meet  the  stresses  of  the  emer- 
gency, Canadian  social  workers  are  planning  ahead. 


State  Conferences:  Tools  for  Action 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


PROBABLY  the  worst  moments  of  depression  known 
to  social  workers  come  from  a  sense  of  futility  in  try- 
ing "to  do  something"  with  "things  the  way  they  are." 
Fortunately  most  social  workers  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
who  sit  and  take  it.  They  go  out  and  search  for  a  tool  of 
action — a   chisel    for   shaping   "things    as    they   are"    into 
"things  as  they  should  be."  More  and  more  frequently  this 
tool  turns  out  to  be  the  state  conference  on  social  work 
where  individual  efforts  can  be  joined  and  the  strength  of 
numbers  put  behind  the  drive  for  action. 

Some  conferences  willingly  become  tools  for  action  and 
throw  their  full  force  into  programs  for  constructive 
change.  Others,  remembering  that  "conference"  connotes 
a  dignified  discussion  group,  refuse  to  be  sidetracked  from 
the  main  business  of  exchanging  theory  and  experience. 
Each  type  looks  a  little  askance  at  the  other,  the  "tools  of 
action"  seeing  something  callous  in  social  workers  who 
refuse  to  do  more  than  bear  witness  to  urgent  social  needs  ; 
the  discussionists  seeing  danger  to  professional  progress  in 
sallies  into  fields  where  their  professional  competence  is 
not  assured. 

The  latter  group  is  apt  to  forget  that  many  state  con- 
ferences sprang  from  awareness  of  the  need  for  social 
action.  These  early  conferences  on  "charities  and  correc- 
tion" were  a  getting  together  of  social  workers  and  lay- 
men to  discuss  what  was  being  done,  what  needed  to  be 
done,  and  how  change  could  be  brought  about.  They  were 
formed,  as  John  C.  Weigel  has  said  of  the  Illinois  confer- 
ence, to  "help  create,  to  shape  and  to  direct  the  social  con- 
science" of  the  state — primarily  a  job  of  education  which 
when  effective  often  resulted  in  social  action.  As  social 
work  became  increasingly  professional,  the  conferences 
came  to  reflect  the  social  workers'  growing  concern  with 
theory  and  techniques.  Lay  interest  and  participation  fell 
off  noticeably. 

Came  the  depression,  and  with  it  a  reawakening  to  the 
social  aspects  of  social  work.  With  it  came  also  the  great 
influx  of  semi-social  workers — persons  recruited  to  do  the 
job  but  who  lacked  the  technical  equipment  required  for 
professional  recognition.  For  these  people  the  conferences 
offered  an  over-all  view  of  social  work  and  the  chance  to 


hear  what  the  professionals  had  to  say.  With  all  this  new 
and  often  impatient  blood,  many  state  conferences  found 
themselves  at  a  fork  in  the  road.  Should  they  follow  the 
path  leading  to  social  action  and  become  involved  in  com- 
mendatory or  condemnatory  resolutions,  the  promotion  of 
legislation,  pressure  methods,  lobbying?  A  great  flood  of 
social  legislation  was  pouring  into  the  state  legislatures. 
Was  it  not  the  obligation  of  social  workers,  with  their 
firsthand  knowledge  of  social  conditions,  to  take  an  active 
role  in  shaping  it?  On  the  other  hand,  unbelievable  expan- 
sion of  the  social  work  field  threatened  to  undermine  hard 
won  professional  standards  which  the  "forum  for  discus- 
sion" had  helped  to  build.  Why  turn  from  a  path  that 
had  hitherto  led  to  sound  progress? 

Many  state  conferences  have  made  their  choice;  some 
boldly,  others  looking  back  ruefully  at  the  other  path. 
Some  still  stand  indecisive  at  the  fork.  Of  the  latter  many 
are  new  organizations  in  states  where  social  work  is  still 
a  long-legged  colt,  sired  only  recently  by  the  federal  Social 
Security  Act. 

There  are  now  forty-six  state  conferences  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  twenty-four  which  recently  answered  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  twelve  have  chosen  social  action  as  a  ma- 
jor function,  six  remain  strictly  discussion  forums,  six  have 
no  scruples  against  action  but  never  quite  get  around  to  it. 

That  becoming  a  tool  for  action  does  not  mean  just 
blowing  off  steam  is  indicated  by  accomplishments  in  those 
states  where  the  conferences  have  committed  themselves  to 
definite  programs.  Most  productive  activity  in  recent  years 
has  been  participation  in  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
state  public  welfare  system  or  the  reorganization  of  an 
outmoded  system.  The  recent  consolidation  of  the  state 
welfare  functions  in  Wisconsin  is  the  result  of  a  bill  draft- 
ed by  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  Min- 
nesota conference  had  an  active  hand  in  shaping  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  state  welfare  department  though  other 
hands  succeeded  somewhat  in  disfiguring  the  original  plan. 
The  conferences  in  California  and  Texas  exerted  leader- 
ship with  their  state  legislatures  in  planning  a  unified  wel- 
fare organization.  The  Texas  group  is  now  so  far  com- 
mitted to  action  that  it  recently  changed  its  name  from  the 
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Texas  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  to  the  Texas  Wel- 
fare Association  because  of  the  feeling  that  the  word  "con- 
ference" no  longer  described  its  function. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  legislation  growing  out  of 
conference  activity  has  been  that  affecting  children.  It  is 
not  hard  to  get  public  backing  where  children  are  con- 
cerned, and  no  conference  can  put  through  any  program 
without  winning  a  goodly  measure  of  public  acceptance. 
The  Wisconsin  conference  points  with  pride  to  the  state's 
Children's  Code,  originally  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
1929  at  the  urgence  of  the  state  conference  and  of  other 
statewide  organizations  stirred  by  conference  leadership. 
For  years  after  the  code  was  adopted  the  legislators  would 
not  consider  any  bills  affecting  it  unless  they  had  the  con- 
ference's approval.  In  New  Jersey  the  state  conference  of 
social  work,  now  called  the  New  Jersey  Welfare  Council, 
was  largely  responsible  two  years  ago  for  important  re- 
visions in  the  state  adoption  law.  The  Nebraska  conference 
has  been  successful  in  getting  a  juvenile  court  system  estab- 
lished in  the  state. 

Of  course,  conference  backing  of  a  legislative  program  is 
no  guarantee  of  that  program's  immediate  or  even  ultimate 
adoption.  Probably  many  more  conference-supported  bills 
have  been  defeated  than  have  been  enacted.  The  Wisconsin 
conference  saw  several  bills  for  a  unified  public  welfare 
system  go  down  to  defeat  before  the  present  organization 
finally  was  established.  In  other  states  conferences  still 
are  working  on  goals  set  up  years  ago.  The  Maine  con- 
ference has  not  yet  persuaded  its  legislature  to  establish  a 
juvenile  court  system.  The  Illinois  conference  is  still  work- 
ing for  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  Kentucky  conference 
to  get  children  out  of  county  almshouses.  But  even  when 
repeated  efforts  have  brought  no  tangible  results,  most  of 
the  "active"  conferences  do  not  feel  defeated.  Each  attack, 
they  say,  has  left  a  deposit  of  increased  public  interest  on 
which  to  build  for  the  next  try. 

THOSE  who  would  steer  clear  of  social  action  some- 
times base  their  objections  on  its  probable  adverse  effect 
upon  conference  membership,  particularly  among  laymen. 
Experience  would  seem  to  alleviate  these  fears.  The  most 
"active"  conferences  report  progressive  increases  in  mem- 
bership within  the  last  few  years.  They  have  found  that  a 
"worthwhile  objective"  has  acted  as  a  centripetal  rather 
than  as  a  centrifugal  force.  The  membership  of  the  Wis- 
consin conference,  always  up  to  its  ears  in  social  action,  is 
80  percent  "lay."  It  is  now  putting  on  a  drive  to  attract 
social  workers!  Nebraska,  also  concerned  with  action, 
though  perhaps  less  effectively  than  Wisconsin,  last  year 
doubled  its  membership.  A  large  percentage  of  the  new 
members  are  laymen.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  conference 
had  few  members  outside  of  the  two  urban  centers,  Lincoln 
and  Omaha,  but  a  deliberate  effort  has  resulted  in  repre- 
sentation from  all  but  two  counties.  Texas,  though  still 
dissatisfied  with  its  lay  representation,  has  increased  its 
lay  membership  from  almost  nothing  to  25  percent  in  the 
last  two  years.  Perhaps  the  Texas  formula  is  the  secret 
of  getting  lay  people  "for  keeps,"  for  the  Texas  group 
consciously  "picks"  its  lay  members  for  their  interest  rather 
than  for  their  possible  financial  support. 

The  life  of  a  "tool  of  social  action"  is  not,  of  course,  just 
a  bowl  of  cherries.  Social  action  often  spells  controversy — 
a  bitter  worm  in  anybody's  bowl.  The  only  safe  way  to 
avoid  being  poisoned  is  to  avoid  eating  when  it  rears  its 
ugly  head.  This  is  what  most  of  the  conferences  do,  though 


there  have  been  instances  when  they  were  almost  too  late. 
The  New  Jersey  conference  lost  its  whole  Catholic  con- 
tingency over  the  birth  control  issue.  After  just  avoiding 
a  similar  experience  the  California  conference  adopted  an 
amendment  to  its  by-laws  prohibiting  action  on  any  resolu- 
tion "dealing  with  controversial  questions  which  are  fun- 
damentally racial  or  religious  in  their  character."  The  Wis- 
consin conference  abandoned  a  strong  program  for  the  ster- 
ilization of  the  unfit  because  of  opposition  from  the  Catho- 
lic members.  The  question  of  cash  relief  was  dropped  by 
the  Minnesota  conference  when  it  threatened  to  split  the 
urban  and  rural  members  into  opposite  camps.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  New  Jersey  conference  that  relief  supervision 
and  control  should  be  taken  away  from  the  municipalities 
and  lodged  in  the  state  cost  it  the  membership  and  activity 

of  a  large  block  of  local  overseers  of  the  poor. 

i 

AT  least  one  conference  has  found  it  hard  to  digest  the 
growing  self-consciousness  of  the  "rank  and  file"  in 
its  membership.  In  California  the  "younger"  and  "older" 
factions  view  each  other  with  mutual  distrust.  What  got 
the  most  dander  up  was  the  meeting  where  the  "radicals" 
put  through  some  unexpected  resolutions  after  the  con- 
servatives had  gone  home  to  dinner.  More  serious  than 
hard  feelings  is  the  effect  that  these  squabbles  have  had  up- 
on the  influence  of  the  conference.  Word  has  gotten  about 
that  the  California  conference  is  "red,"  and  previously 
friendly  legislators  have  withdrawn  their  support  from 
conference  promoted  legislation.  Though  the  California 
conference  was  formed  in  1901,  primarily  to  secure  certain 
social  legislation,  many  of  its  members  now  dream  long- 
ingly of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  roundtable. 

Strangely  enough  the  problem  posed  by  the  rank  and 
file  in  Nebraska  has  been  just  the  opposite.  There  the 
young  group  is  made  up  chiefly  of  public  assistance  work- 
ers with  slight  experience,  whose  main  interest  in  the  con- 
ference is  in  learning  how  to  do  a  better  job.  The  confer- 
ence, however,  finds  that  the  how-to-do-it  type  of  meet- 
ings these  workers  want  does  not  attract  the  lay  members 
who  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  program  of  action. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  facing  conferences  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  action  is  financial.  Promotion  and 
lobbying  take  money,  and  state  conferences  are  notoriously 
poor.  Particularly  hard,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  is  it  for 
a  state  conference  to  carry  out  an  effective  program  of  ac- 
tion if  it  lacks  a  full  time  paid  secretary.  Conference  offi- 
cers whose  time  is  taken  up  with  other  duties  cannot  give 
a  proposed  legislative  program  the  constant  follow-up  it 
needs  in  order  to  win  out.  A  conference  wholly  dependent 
upon  elected  officers  also  lacks  that  continuity  of  direction 
which  is  necessary  to  effectiveness. 

In  some  states  the  most  formidable  block  in  the  way  of 
conference  action  is  the  "name"  that  social  workers  seem 
to  have  had  pinned  on  them.  Where  social  workers  have  a 
"bad  press"  the  conferences  find  that  endorsing  legislation 
does  more  harm  than  good.  There  also  have  been  occa- 
sions when  the  tactics  of  too-enthusiastic  social  worker 
lobbyists  have  added  to  the  unpopularity  through  which  the 
profession  has  been  struggling  to  find  a  clearing.  A  few 
bad  experiences  taught  one  state  conference  to  proceed 
cautiously  and  to  entrust  its  legislative  program  to  "per- 
sons of  mature  wisdom  and  broad  understanding"  not 
identified  with  the  profession. 

Various  procedures  are  followed  by  the  conferences  in 
formulating  their  programs  of  action.  Most  of  them  have 
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a  legislative  committee  but  the  duties  of  these  committees 
vary.  In  Wisconsin  the  committee  merely  drafts  legisla- 
tion which  has  already  been  proposed  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. A  statewide  follow-up  committee  is  then  organized 
to  promote  the  measures.  In  Kentucky  the  legislative  com- 
mittee studies  the  needs  of  the  state  and  formulates  a  pro- 
gram which  is  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  ap- 
propriate action.  In  Iowa  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
committees  jointly  submit  suggestions  to  the  membership. 
The  five  suggestions  receiving  the  most  votes  constitute  the 
legislative  program  for  the  coming  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Conference  members  also  may  submit  suggestions 
through  the  legislative  committee.  In  Oregon  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  state  conference  works  jointly  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  in 
developing  proposals  for  social  policies  for  the  state. 

NOT  all  conferences  committed  to  action  are  active  in 
the  same  degree.  Many  never  get  beyond  the  resolu- 
tion stage  either  because  they  lack  the  necessary  machinery 
for  going  further  or  because  they  are  still  not  quite  sold  on 
the  direction  they  have  taken.  Others,  such  as  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  follow  up  their  resolutions  with 
the  drafting  of  legislation,  organization  for  committee  hear- 
ings, pressures  brought  to  bear  upon  legislators  from  citi- 
zens of  their  own  districts,  speakers'  bureaus  and  other 
promotional  activities.  Still  others,  such  as  Illinois,  limit 
their  follow-up  activities  to  interesting  other  statewide  or- 
ganizations in  the  desired  program. 

Many  of  the  "whole-hog"  action  conferences  have  a 
full  time  legislative  agent  whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to 
draft  and  promote  the  legislation  advocated  by  the  con- 
ference but  also  to  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  what  is  going  on 
within  the  legislature,  adding  the  conference's  weight  to 
promising  legislation,  pointing  out  anti-social  or  well-mean- 
ing but  badly  constructed  measures.  Though  negative, 
the  uncovering  of  weak  spots  in  bills  is  an  important  phase 
of  an  action  program  and  the  one  most  often  effective. 
"It  is  always  easier,"  says  one  social  worker  lobbyist,  "to 
get  a  bad  bill  defeated  than  a  good  one  passed." 

All  of  the  "action"  conferences  are  agreed  that  there  is 
one  prerequisite  without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  re- 
sults. This  is  the  necessity  of  interesting  key  people  and 
organizations.  Few  social  work  conferences  are  strong 
enough  to  put  through  a  program  without  the  added 
backing  of  other  citizens  groups  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  American  Legion,  the  Kiwanis — as 
many  of  these  as  possible.  None  are  strong  enough  to  put 
through  a  program  without  the  support  of  lay  people  who 
will  fight  actively  for  it  in  their  communities. 

But  what  of  those  state  conferences  which  refuse  to  be 
drawn  away  from  their  traditional  purpose  of  serving  as 
forums  for  discussion?  Are  their  members  content  to  delib- 
erate and  debate  "while  Rome  burns"?  Not  necessarily. 
In  those  states  where  the  forum  for  discussion  policy  is 
most  firmly  entrenched  in  the  conferences  there  usually 
exist  other  organizations  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
converting  the  findings  of  social  work  into  action.  Side  by 
side  with  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
whose  constitution  forbids  legislative  promotion,  is  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  "a  non-partisan,  non- 
sectarian,  statewide  citizens  organization  to  aid  and  pro- 
mote effective  public  administration  of  health,  welfare  and 
mental  hygiene  in  New  York  State."  With  confidence  that 
the  SCAA  is  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  state  legislation 
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and  lending  its  skillful  hand  where  needed  and  that  the 
local  AASW  chapters  are  heedful  of  local  conditions  (as 
they  are  in  many  states — witness  the  intensive  study  made 
by  the  Cleveland  chapter  in  the  recent  relief  crisis)  the 
state  conference  can  "tend  to  its  knittin'  "  and  concern  it- 
self with  social  work  as  such. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Conference  on  Social  Work,  formed  in  1908,  origi- 
nally had  a  social  action  division  but  this  withdrew  after 
five  years  and  became  a  separate  agency,  the  Public  Chari- 
ties Association  of  Pennsylvania.  The  PCA,  however,  has 
retained  a  close  association  with  the  conference  as  an  asso- 
ciate group  and  every  year  holds  a  large  luncheon  as  part 
of  the  conference  program.  There  is  some  overlapping  of 
the  committee  personnel  and  membership  between  the  two 
agencies,  but  the  functions  of  each  are  clearly  defined.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  conference  provide  for  reso- 
lutions, but  only  to  the  extent  of  urging  other  statewide 
organizations  to  undertake  investigations  or  to  call  atten- 
tion to  need  for  action. 

There  is  no  indication  that  either  of  these  conferences 
is  considering  a  change  of  policy.  They  have  been  running 
smoothly  for  years  and  have  contributed  richly  to  social 
work  education,  both  lay  and  professional.  The  Louisiana 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare  is  another  firmly  rooted  in 
the  forum  plan,  but  60  percent  of  its  members  are  con- 
nected with  the  state  and  local  departments  of  welfare  and 
have  opportunity  to  express  their  urge  for  action  through 
the  Louisiana  Public  Welfare  Association. 

EVENTS  in  other  "forum"  conferences  indicate  a  grow- 
ing restlessness  at  being  "seen  and  not  heard."  The 
Maryland  conference  at  present  has  a  continuing  commit- 
tee at  work  studying  the  possibilities  of  social  action  within 
the  group.  The  year-old  Montana  conference  promises  to 
take  longer  steps  when  its  legs  become  stronger.  The  In- 
diana conference  holds  back  only  because  of  a  lag  in  public 
opinion. 

Indiana's  conference  is  one  of  those  whose  adherence  to 
the  forum  formula  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than  of  any 
firmly  entrenched  tradition  or  constitutional  obligation.  It 
has  now  and  then  broken  over  into  the  realm  of  resolu- 
tions and  even  on  occasion  into  law  drafting.  Hesitancy  in 
breaking  over  again  at  this  time  is  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  not  much  use  in  carrying  a  program  of  action 
before  a  public  that  lacks  understanding  of  the  needs  on 
which  it  is  based.  "The  leaders  are  too  far  ahead  of  the 
troops,"  says  one  Indiana  social  worker  and  cites  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  word  "pension"  in  place  of  "old  age 
assistance"  as  evidence  of  "fuzzy"  public  knowledge  of 
social  programs.  To  shorten  this  gap  the  conference  is  seri- 
ously considering  a  statewide  project  of  research  into  needs 
to  be  begun  on  the  community  level.  Two  action-minded 
conferences  which  also  have  felt  the  need  of  developing  lay 
interest  through  factual  studies  are  Texas,  which  has  under- 
taken an  extensive  study  of  "basic  social  needs"  through- 
out the  state,  and  Missouri,  which  has  tackled  a  study  of 
housing.  In  Nebraska,  where  the  conference  was  less 
cautious  about  going  in  for  a  legislative  program  than  the 
Indiana  group,  the  trend  is  turning  toward  the  Indiana 
strategy.  Many  people  feel  that  the  legislative  gains  made 
in  the  state  were  superficial — a  weak  juvenile  court  system, 
an  unpopular  public  assistance  set-up,  a  probation  statute 
but  only  one  probation  officer.  The  props  were  pulled  out 
from  under  the  conference's  programs  because  the  public 
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did  not  understand  their  real  nature.  The  Nebraska  con- 
ference's answer  is  a  plan  to  get  back  into  the  communi- 
ties where  people  live  and,  by  means  of  small  regional 
meetings,  to  begin  to  wind  the  skein  of  understanding  from 
the  inside  out. 

This  idea  is  not,  of  course,  unique.  Other  conferences 
both  of  the  forum  and  action  types,  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin, for  example,  have  successful  systems  of  regional 
meetings  which  attract  large  numbers  of  laymen.  The  de- 
sire for  lay  interest  is  one  point  on  which  both  types  of 


conference  converge.  Even  the  strictest  adherents  to  the 
forum  for  discussion  formula  have  as  their  ultimate  goal  a 
rise  in  the  general  level  of  understanding  of  the  philoso- 
phies and  aims  of  social  work,  while  those  conferences  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  action  are  coming  to  see  that, 
short  run  or  long  run,  the  success  of  their  efforts  depends 
upon  a  higher  level  of  public  understanding.  Education  then 
becomes  the  common  denominator  of  all  conferences.  To 
what  extent  they  can  galvanize  education  into  action  would 
seem  to  depend  on  conditions  within  the  individual  states. 


Work  Camps:  From  the  Inside  Out 


By  JAMES  STUART 


I   SUPPOSE  I  was  a  guinea  pig,  at  least  I  feel  like 
one  whenever  I  read  about  California's  relief  carnps 
for  single  unemployed  men.  For  I  have  been  one  of 
those  men  whom  the  professors  and  social  workers  have  in 
their   mind's   eye   when   they    talk    and   write    about   the 
camps  and  weigh  their  merits  and  demerits. 

I  am  a  white  collar  man  who  in  the  past  usually  was 
able  to  draw  down  upwards  of  $100  a  week  as  an  office 
executive  in  the  oil  business.  Not  too  long  ago,  while  wait- 
ing to  be  certified  to  a  WPA  job,  I  spent  four  months  in 
four  different  California  SRA  camps  when,  so  far  as  relief 
was  concerned,  it  was  "work  camp  or  nothing."  [See 
"Work  Camps  or  Nothing,"  by  Samuel  E.  Wood,  Survey 
Midmonthly,  April  1939.]  I  submit  that  this  experience 
and  my  contacts  with  hundreds  of  men,  both  paid  staff 
and  enrollees,  gives  me  the  privilege  of  taking  issue  with 
those  writers  who  conclude :  "The  experience  of  California 
has  repudiated  a  program  of  work  camps  or  nothing." 

The  critics  of  the  camps,  it  seems  to  me,  have  allowed 
their  recoil  against  anything  that  smells  of  "forced  labor" 
to  blind  them  to  realities  both  inside  and  outside  the  camps. 
One  of  these  critics  has  said,  "Clients  were  more  depressed 
by  the  type  of  labor  forced  upon  them  than  they  would 
have  been  by  resident  relief."  Resident  relief — $4.13  a 
week!  Is  there  a  degree  of  mental  depression  below  that 
of  a  man  expected  to  exist  on  that  sum  while  he  pursued 
a  job — at  the  cost  of  continual  carfares — in  competition 
with  hundreds  of  others  similarly  situated?  Speaking  for 
myself  I  found  the  mental  depression  of  resident  relief 
considerably  alleviated  by  the  three  square  meals  a  day  at 
the  camp  and  felt  no  outrage  at  the  thirty-hour  week  of 
light  outside  work  "forced"  upon  me. 

My  honest  conviction,  which  I  am  tempted  to  state  as 
a  positive  fact,  is  that  these  camps  offer  an  opportunity  to 
any  man  physically  and  mentally  able  to  support  himself 
under  normal  conditions  to  recover  stamina  and  strength 
after  the  demoralizing  effects  of  unemployment  and  "resi- 
dent relief."  In  the  camps  that  I  knew  there  were  a  few 
men  who  did  not  belong  there,  who  were  proper  subjects 
for  institutional  care;  and  there  was  of  course  the  usual 
delegation  of  chronic  kickers  whom  nothing  ever  would 
satisfy.  Apart  from  these,  the  men  leaving  the  camps  for 
WPA  jobs  were  in  much  better  condition  physically  and 
mentally  than  when  they  arrived.  This  was  especially  no- 
ticeable on  WPA  projects  where  men  from  the  camps 
worked  side  by  side  with  men  who  had  preferred  to  main- 
tain themselves,  had  chosen  ".  .  .  or  nothing,"  while  await- 
ing assignment.  There  was  no  comparison  between  the 
morale  and  the  capacity  for  accomplishment  of  the  two 
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groups.  The  campers  had  it  all  over  the  rugged  indi- 
vidualists. Fresh  air,  regular  nourishing  food  and  ample 
rest  both  day  and  night,  coupled  with  physical  labor  by 
no  means  excessive,  had  the  same  effect  on  these  men  that 
a  few  weeks  in  a  well  regulated  summer  camp  have  on 
slum-dwelling  children. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  camps  seem  to  me  more 
on  the  side  of  wishful  thinking  than  of  reality.  Take  for 
example  the  charge  that  "alcoholics  were  forced  into  labor 
camps  away  from  the  influence  of  the  workers  who  had 
been  attempting  their  rehabilitation."  True,  but  they  also 
were  "forced"  away  from  influences  that  were  anything 
but  rehabilitative,  including  old  John  Barleycorn'  himself. 
The  camp  rule  was  rigid.  "No  booze;  stay  sober  or  get 
out."  A  good  many  men  did  get  out  for  that  very  reason 
and  returned  to  the  city  for  such  "rehabilitation"  as  it 
offered.  Many  others,  who  by  their  own  confession  had 
"blown"  their  relief  check  on  liquor  and  "bummed  the 
missions"  and  panhandled  for  subsistence,  took  the  chance 
offered  to  straighten  themselves  out.  I  doubt  if  the  "influ- 
ence of  workers"  could  have  done  more. 

WITH  a  few  exceptions,  medical  care  in  camps,  say 
critics,  is  "limited."  My  four  camps  must  have  been 
exceptional  then,  for  the  care  in  every  respect,  including 
hospital  accommodations,  was  entirely  adequate  and  far 
superior  to  anything  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  ever 
before  had  known.  Physicians  were  in  attendance  daily, 
available  to  anyone  at  all  reasonable  hours;  male  nurses, 
most  of  them  RNs,  were  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a 
day;  sick  wards  and  dispensaries  were  clean  and  orderly. 
It  was  far  easier  for  a  man  in  camp  to  get  prompt,  effect- 
ive medical  treatment  than  it  is  for  the  average  wage 
earner  or  white  collar  worker  "outside." 

On  the  score  of  "failure  to  provide  adequate  recreational 
facilities,"  I  again  must  differ  with  the  critics.  My  experi- 
ence was  that  the  supply  of  recreation  exceeded  the  de- 
mand. Each  of  my  camps  had  a  full  time  WPA  recreational 
director,  well-equipped  recreation  rooms  and  a  full  sup- 
ply of  athletic  equipment.  Each  had  a  good  supply  of 
books,  magazines  and  daily  papers.  A  number  of  univer- 
sity extension  courses  were  available. 

Another  criticism  with  which  I  disagree  is  on  the  "ab- 
sence of  differentiation"  between  white  collar  workers 
and  manual  laborers.  In  the  first  place  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  camps  absorbed  most  of  the  white  collar  men, 
and  if  a  few  were  assigned  to  manual  labor  there  really 
was  no  occasion  to  bleed  over  them.  If  these  men  were 
overworked  then  so,  too,  are  home  gardeners  and  office  men 
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who  spend   their  vacations  on  camping  and  fishing  trips. 

With  one  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  camps  1  agree 
completely.  The  camps  do  cut  men  off  from  the  chance 
for  regular  jobs.  This,  my  experience  indicates,  is  the  prin- 
ciple minus  in  the  whole  scheme.  During  the  months  I 
spent  in  the  camps  I  had  personal  knowledge  of  only  one 
employer  who  came  to  them  for  men  for  private  jobs, 
although  I  did  hear  of  others  and  of  the  reasons  why  the 
men  turned  down  the  offers.  The  chief  difficulty  seemed 
to  be  the  highly  temporary  nature  of  the  work  offered — 
a  single  day,  or  three  or  four  at  the  most.  To  have  accepted 
these  jobs  would  have  meant  checking  out  of  camp  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  seniority  for  WPA  assignment  and 
the  necessity  for  going  through  the  business  of  enrolling  at 
"intake"  all  over  again.  For  a  few  days'  paid  work,  men 
would  have  lost  several  weeks  time  in  their  slow  progress 
toward  a  WPA  job. 

Assurances  by  camp  officials  that  contact  was  maintained 
with  employment  agencies  were  not  supported  by  day  to 
day  evidence  visible  to  the  men  themselves.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time,  and  still  does,  that  a  vigorous,  sustained 
and  systematic  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  employers 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  labor  supply  represented  by 
the  camps.  In  iny  judgment  each  camp  should  have  an 
employment  office,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the  state  or  fed- 
eral service,  with  a  trained  worker  regularly  on  the  job. 


Another  minus  of  the  system  as  I  saw  it  in  operation  was 
the  shortage  of  paid  staff  qualified  to  run  the  camps  and 
deal  with  the  personality  problems  inherent  in  such  gath- 
erings of  men.  Too  much  authority  over  their  fellows  was 
vested  in  enrolled  men,  who  found  the  power  to  say  "Yes" 
or  "No"  more  than  they  could  handle.  Even  men  who 
were  capable  and  with  Sufficient  human  understanding  to 
handle  that  authority  were  at  a  serious  disadvantage  since 
the  other  men  positively  and  actively  resented  being 
"bossed"  by  anyone  whose  footing  in  the  camp  was  the 
same  as  their  own.  This  situation  was  at  the  root  of  end- 
less bickering  and  squabbling,  sometimes  necessitating  the 
transfer  of  men  to  other  camps.  Practically  all  of  it  could 
have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  more  and  stronger 
staff  at  the  top  including  more  paid  social  workers  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  individual  problems  of  the  men. 

Critics  of  the  work  camps  say  that  the  removal  of  the 
"forced  labor"  policy,  so  that  a  man  has  a  choice  of  camp 
or  resident  relief,  takes  the  curse  off  the  system  and  en- 
ables social  workers  "honestly  to  support  it."  I  hope  so. 
As  one  who  has  seen  them  from  the  inside  out,  the  camps 
even  with  "forced  labor"  fully  demonstrated  their  value 
as  a  means  by  which  a  debilitated  and  discouraged  man 
can  rehabilitate  himself — if  he  wants  to.  And  unless  a 
man  wants  to,  I  doubt  if  the  camps,  whether  "forced"  or 
voluntary,  can  rehabilitate  him. 


The  Waste  of  Too  Much  Haste 


THE  battle  of  the  merit  system  has  become  a  major 
engagement  between  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
the  officials  of  states  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  been  unable  to  make  guarantees  of  a  system  that  meets 
the  requirement  of  the  amended  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
rulings  of  the  board.  In  December  the  board  and  its  rep- 
resentatives gave  informal  assurance  that  "the  date  of 
operation  is  less  important  than  the  soundness  of  the  sys- 
tem," and  showed  no  inclination  to  crack  down  on  states 
that  could  not  meet  requirements  by  the  January  deadline. 
Hardly  had  that  deadline  passed,  however,  than  the 
attitude  of  the  board  stiffened.  Evidence  of  state  accept- 
ance of  the  merit  principle  and  of  intent  to  implement  it 
was  not  enough.  The  board  required,  and  promptly,  de- 
tailed plans  and  dates  of  effective  operation  of  merit  sys- 
tems, straight  through  to  the  county  level,  for  all  employes 
of  all  services  receiving  federal  social  security  funds.  Few 
of  the  states  could  meet  the  demand.  Some  of  them  re- 
quired legislative  authority  to  act ;  some  were  struggling 
to  bring  their  piecemeal  civil  service  set-ups  into  a  con- 
solidated system;  some  lacked  technical  guidance  in  for- 
mulating a  system ;  most  of  them  had  no  idea  where  they 
would  find  the  money  to  put  a  system  into  operation.  By 
the  end  of  January  a  goodly  number  of  the  states  were  in 
a  condition  of  utter  confusion,  not  a  few  of  them  up  in 
arms  against  "federal  domination." 

Even  states  with  going  merit  systems  in  their  welfare 
departments  felt  the  firm  hand  of  Washington.  Indiana, 
whose  system  had  been  pointed  to  as  more  or  less  a  model, 
found  itself  challenged.  New  York,  where  15,276  of  the 
16,334  public  welfare  employes  are  under  civil  service, 
was  told  that  the  rest  must  be  brought  under  at  once, 
the  implication  being  that  otherwise,  federal  funds  would 
be  withheld.  Among  the  employes  not  now  under  the  serv- 


ice are  the  deputies  of  the  state  commissioner  and  certain 
local  commissioners  and  their  deputies  exempted  by  law. 
Following  mediation  by  Governor  Lehman,  the  board  has 
agreed  to  withhold  pressure  on  New  York  "for  a  time." 
Other  states  have  been  less  successful,  though  apparently 
funds  actually  have  not  been  withheld  in  any  instance. 

In  mid-February  the  board  announced  that  merit  sys- 
tems covering  35,000  employes  in  federal-state  employ- 
ment offices  and  50,000  in  welfare  departments  were  es- 
tablished or  initial  steps  for  their  introduction  were  in 
effect  in  the  forty-eight  states.  This,  say  the  hard-pressed 
states,  is  merely  wishful  thinking.  Moreover,  they  assert 
that  the  board  has  been  inconsistent  in  its  treatment  of 
the  states,  accepting  paper  plans  from  some,  and  refusing 
positive  evidence  of  progress  from  others.  In  any  case,  they 
say,  the  pressure  for  haste  exerted  by  the  board  has  reacted 
on  staff  morale  and  has  shaken  carefully  developed  and 
always  delicate  state  and  county  relationships.  The  real 
struggle,  they  add,  is  still  ahead  in  rural  counties  where 
"the  federals"  are  not  welcome  unless  they  come  with 
money.  Negotiations  are  sure  to  be  long  and  arduous  re- 
quiring time  and  patience. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  of  course,  is  on  a  spot.  Con- 
gress, not  the  board,  set  the  January  first  deadline.  Plainly 
there  was  not  time  after  August  10,  when  the  amendment 
was  enacted,  to  do  the  necessary  groundwork  of  organiza- 
tion. Probably  some  states  showed  themselves  recalcitrant 
and  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line,  pressure  had  to  be 
put  on  all  the  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  is  un- 
fortunate: for  the  board,  which  finds  itself  in  the  position 
of  a  whip-cracker;  for  the  states  which  must  take  the  gaff 
from  all  sides ;  for  the  future  of  the  merit  system  itself 
which  may  be  jeopardized  by  too  much  haste  in  imposing 
it  on  a  public  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  it. — G.  S. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

You  Find  All  Kinds 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


((^  7"OU  mean  that  you  haven't  any  private  resources 
I     at  all?  Not  even  for  an  extra  special  case?" 
A        Miss  Camp,  the  county  welfare  director,  meant 
just  that.  Miss  Bailey,  looking  out  into  the  dreary,  mud- 
spattered  little  town  could  well  believe  it.  And  yet  she  felt 
in   her   bones   that  every   community,    however  poor,    had 
"good  people"  who  could  be  depended  on  in  a  pinch. 

"But  the  churches,  the  women's  clubs,  the  Legion  post? 
Do  they  know  what  you  are  up  against  with  no  money  for 
direct  relief  for  these  desperate  families  that  don't  fit  into 
the  categories?  Can't  they  help?" 

No,  indeed.  When  federal  and  state  money  came  in  re- 
sponsibility had  fceen  conveniently  shifted  to  the  welfare 
department.  "Sometimes  someone  gives  us  old  clothes,  but 
of  course  everybody  here  is  poor.  We're  used  to  poverty. 
Probably  90  percent  of  our  people  over  sixty-five  ought  to 
be  getting  old  age  assistance.  Our  desperate  cases,  as  you 
call  them,  are  the  ones  that  have  always  been  that  way.  I'm 
afraid  we're  used  to  them.  They've  learned  not  to  come  to 
us  for  anything,  except  surplus  commodities." 

"But  suppose  there's  illness — pneumonia,  appendicitis? 
What  do  you  do?" 

"We — ell,"  said  Miss  Camp,  "we  try  to  get  help  if  we 
hear  in  time.  We  have  a  little  speck  of  money  for  direct 
aid — $23  it  was  in  December — that  we  hang  on  to  for 
acute  medical  cases.  Our  doctors  do  what  they  can — a  lot 
that  no  one  hears  about.  But  they're  poor  too,  and  they  fig- 
ure that  if  the  county  has  money  to  'pension'  the  old  folks 
it  ought  to  pay  the  doctor.  As  for  dentistry,  we  can't  get  a 
tooth  pulled  any  more  for  less  than  50  cents  cash." 

"And  there's  no  way  you  can  wangle  your  funds  to  get 
more  for  these  people  lost  in  the  categories?" 

"Heavens,  no !  All  our  funds  are  earmarked.  You  try  any 
tricks  and  you'll  have  an  auditor  on  your  neck." 

"And  no  way  to  dig  up  a  little  private  fund  to  fill  in?" 

Miss  Camp  was  patient.  "No  way  at  all.  Our  people  see 
county  funds  voted  for  WPA  sponsorship,  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children  and  so  on,  and  the  total 
looms  pretty  large.  They  think  that  with  all  that  money  it's 
up  to  the  welfare  department  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  Be- 
sides, we  have  dinned  it  into  them  that  for  every  dollar  the 
county  puts  into  OAA  and  ADC,  three  dollars  comes  back 
from  higher  up.  Now  no  one  will  'cooperate'  with  so  much 
as  a  dollar  without  demanding  that  it  be  matched  by  three 
others.  And,  of  course,  private  money  isn't  matchable.  You 
have  to  live  here  to  know  how  our  people  feel." 

It  was  a  proper  rebuke.  Miss  Bailey  well  knew  that  drop- 
in  visits  such  as  hers  yielded  superficial,  often  mistaken,  im- 
pressions. And  yet  she  couldn't  give  up  the  idea  that 
somewhere  in  this  community,  dour  as  it  seemed  under  the 
winter  rain,  was  compassion  for  helpless  human  beings  that 
imagination  might  stir  into  action. 

"What  about  your  board  members?  Can't  they  get  any- 
thing going;  at  least  get  people  together  to  talk  about  it?" 

"Oh,  my  board !  All  they  care  about  is  to  make  the  money 
go  as  far  as  possible.  They'd  give  $2  old-age  grants  if  the 
state  would  stand  for  it." 

Miss  Bailey  was  turning  this  over  and  feeling  pretty  low 
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about  it,  when  the  office  door  opened  for  Miss  Camp's 
secretary.  "This  woman's  been  waiting  a  long  time  and  she 
has  seven  miles  to  walk  to  get  home  before  dark." 

Miss  Bailey  felt  like  a  burglar.  She  knew  that  her  visit 
had  taken  precious  time  out  of  the  director's  day,  but  she 
hadn't  realized  what  it  might  be  doing  to  a  woman  who 
had  to  walk  seven  miles  before  dark. 

The  woman,  "Florabel,"  Miss  Camp  called  her,  was  a 
slender  Negro  twenty-five  years  old,  the  mother  of  four 
children  whose  father  had  "gone  off."  She  was  on  the  list 
for  commodities  but  by  some  mischance  there  had  been  no 
bundle  for  her  at  the  last  distribution.  "I'se  been  back  to 
the  fillin'  station  every  day  but  the  man  says  you  didn't  send 
nothin'  for  me  and  they  won't  be  .no  more  for  ten  days.  We 
jes'  ain't  got  nothin'  to  eat,  ma'am.  We've  had  flour  gravy 
for  three  days  but  we  et  the  las'  of  it  for  breakfus'." 

"Where  did  you  leave  the  children?"  queried  Miss 
Camp. 

"Ah  lef  Joe  Lewis,  he's  the  nex'  oldes',  to  take  care  o' 
Marguerite,  she's  the  leastes',  an'  tole  the  others  to  go  to 
the  neighbors.  They'd  likely  pick  up  somethin'  to  eat.  But 
I  jes'  gotta  take  home  some  supper." 

MISS  Camp  looked  at  her  watch  and  said,  "The  com- 
modity warehouse  closed  ten  minutes  ago.  It  keeps 
WPA  hours.  There's  nothing  I  can  do  tonight.  If  you'll 
come  back  tomorrow  I'll  give  you  an  order." 

"But,  ma'am,  it's  seven  miles  an'  we  ain't  got  nothin'.  . ." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  come  tomorrow." 

"Yassum,"  said   Florabel. 

The  woman  was  at  the  door  before  Miss  Bailey  realized 
that  the  incident  was  closed.  Then  all  her  social  work  prin- 
ciples broke  down. 

"Please,  may  I,  Miss  Camp?  Just  a  dollar  for  Joe  Lewis' 
supper?" 

Said  Florabel,  "Ah  sho'  am  proud,  ma'am."  Said  Miss 
Camp,  "You'd  have  plenty  of  chances  to  play  Santa  Claus 
in  this  county.  That  dollar  is  more  than  she  could  earn  in 
three  days." 

"But  don't  you  have  access  to  the  warehouse?  Couldn't 
you  take  a  chance  and  break  a  window?" 

Miss  Camp  laughed.  "Not  I.  I  used  to  have  a  key  but  I 
must  have  lost  it.  Anyway,  I'm  taking  no  responsibilities 
that  I  don't  have  to." 

Miss  Bailey  didn't  sleep  very  well  that  night,  comfort 
herself  as  she  would  with  the  thought  that  Joe  Lewis  had 
had  his  supper. 

She  was  still  far  from  cheerful  next  morning  as  she 
drove  under  lowering  skies  to  the  next  county  seat,  as  dull 
and  shabby  as  the  one  before.  Miss  Dodd,  the  welfare  di- 
rector, was  much  too  busy  to  settle  down  for  a  leisurely  talk. 

"We're  having  an  important  case  conference  in  a  few 
minutes  and  meantime  I  have  to  let  Billy  Bundles  thank  me 
for  his  new  overalls  and  show  me  his  latest  butcher  knife." 

Billy  Bundles,  it  seemed,  was  a  gentle  feebleminded 
soul  without  a  kinsman  on  earth.  He  weighed  300  pounds 
and  had  been  more  or  less  kicked  around  the  county  rill 
"the  welfare"  stepped  in,  defined  him  as  "totally  handi- 
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capped,"  and  boarded  him  out  at  the  relatively  enormous 
cost  of  $20  a  month.  "A  lot  of  people  criticized  us,  but  the 
board  stood  its  ground  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Billy  is 
a  different  person." 

"But  the  butcher  knife?"  queried  Miss  Bailey. 

"Oh  that!  One  day  he  brought  me,  with  such  pride,  a 
kind  of  a  knife  made  out  of  a  piece  of  barrel  hoop  and  a 
scrap  of  wood.  If  he  had  materials,  he  said,  he  could  make 
knives  good  enough  to  sell.  So  we  begged  some  ends  of  band 
saws  and  bits  of  wood  from  the  sawmill  and  Billy  went  to 
work.  He  shapes  the  blades  with  a  chisel,  sharpens  them  by 
hand  and  whittles  out  the  handles.  Every  once  in  awhile  he 
sells  one.  He  says  that  if  he  could  save  up  $4.50  for  a  sec- 
ondhand motor  he  could  build  up  a  business  and  be  on  his 
own.  His  knives  aren't  so  bad.  Come  on.  He'll  show  you." 

And  that  is  how  Miss  Bailey  became  possessed  of  a 
butcher  knife  such  as  never  was  on  land  or  sea  and  how 
Billy  Bundles  moved  50  cents  nearer  to  his  goal  of  $4.50. 

««"VTOW,"  said  Miss  Dodd,  with  the  beaming  Billy  dis- 

.LN  posed  of,  "let  me  tell  you  about  Mr.  Burton  before 
he  and  the  others  come  in.  He's  been  our  prize  case,  but 
unless  we  can  pull  a  quick  trick  today  I  just  don't  know. 
He  was  a  truckdriver  with  a  wife  and  four  little  boys  under 
seven.  He  himself  was  twenty-nine  when,  three  years  ago, 
he  got  sick.  For  a  year  he  was  treated  for  malaria.  When 
he  was  completely  down,  another  doctor  discovered  that  he 
had  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  this  doctor  who 
came  to  us.  Something  had  to  be  done  about  the  children — 
about  everything.  And  how  we  whirled  in;  how  the  whole 
place  whirled  in.  They're  a  wonderful  family  to  work  with, 
intelligent  and  courageous. 

"We  put  the  family  on  ADC  at  the  terrific  allowance  of 
$25  a  month,  but  our  board  holds  that  it's  better  to  do  a 
real  job  on  a  hopeful  case  than  to  spread  our  money  so  thin 
that  it  can't  count  for  anything. 

"First  off  we  rounded  up  people  to  help  make  a  two-year 
plan  for  the  Burtons.  The  doctor  agreed  to  take  $5  a  month 
for  his  services;  kinsfolk  would  take  in  the  children  for 
awhile;  the  board  members  promised  clothing;  the  church 
promised  milk;  the  business  and  professional  women's  club 
promised  eggs;  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  raised  a 
fund  for  medicines.  Everybody  joined  in  the  teamwork." 

"What  was  that  club?"  Miss  Bailey  interrupted. 

"The  business  and  professional  women.  Of  course  it  isn't 
very  big  but  it's  a  tower  of  strength.  When  we're  at  our 
wits'  end  they'll  find  us  a  couple  of  dollars  every  time." 

"And  Mr.  Burton  has  improved  ?" 

"Improved  ?  He's  practically  well.  We  brought  the  chil- 
dren home  almost  a  year  ago.  The  Kiwanis  helped  get  their 
tonsils  and  teeth  fixed  up  and  they're  sound  as  little  nuts. 
Oh  yes,  there's  a  new  baby,  another  boy.  We  tried  to  get 
Mr.  Burton  on  WPA  as  a  timekeeper — the  doctor  says  he 
can  do  light  work.  At  first  they  said  they'd  take  him  and 
we  got  all  the  papers  ready.  Then  they  changed  their  mind. 
It  was  an  awful  blow.  Why  does  WPA  have  to  be  so  rule- 
bound  ?  Then  we  tried  the  vocational  rehabilitation  people, 
but  their  only  idea  was  retraining  as  a  watch  repairer — not 
very  practical  for  an  ex-truckdriver  and  an  arrested  Tb. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  now  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  want  to  go  on  a  farm.  With  their  five  little  boys, 
they  say  it's  the  only  way  they  can  live,  and  I  expect  they're 
right.  And  today  we're  trying  to  work  out  a  plan.  It's  going 
to  take  some  doing,  but  lots  of  people  are  ready  to  help.  Mr. 
Burton  has  found  a  house  and  thirty  acres  of  truck  land  for 


$5  a  month,  where  he  can  raise  food  and  a  little  cash  crop. 
Our  board  has  broken  all  precedents  and  upped  his  grant  to 
$35.  The  church  and  the  club  will  continue  milk  and  eggs 
till  his  farm  can  produce  them.  But  there's  an  awful  gap 
in  that  budget  and  he  has  to  have  a  mule.  We  can't  let  him 
go  in  debt  for  a  smooth-mouthed  mule." 

"A  what  kind  of  a  mule?" 

"Smooth-mouthed.  You  know — teeth  worn  down  smooth 
so  you  can't  tell  how  old  he  is.  He  may  be  sixteen — that's 
when  mules  get  smooth-mouthed — with  several  years  work 
left  in  him,  or  twenty-five  and  no  good  at  all." 

"Did  you  learn  that  at  your  school  of  social  work  ?" 

"No,  but  I  learned  about  people  and  if  you  work  with 
people  in  these  parts  you  learn  about  mules.  Mr.  Burton 
can't  get  a  seed  loan  till  he  gets  a  mule,  and  the  only  way 
he  can  get  a  mule  is  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  ADC  allow- 
ance. It's  a  big  gamble.  Everything  depends  on  the  mule." 

"What  about  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  can't  it 
help?" 

"It  wants  to  but  it  has  no  quota  for  another  month  or 
so  and  the  farm  won't  wait.  Mr.  Burton,  the  FSA  man, 
and  the  seed  loan  man  are  here  now." 

A  secretary  signaled  from  the  door  and  Miss  Dodd  rose. 
Mr.  Burton,  lean  and  brown,  with  keen  black  eyes  and  a 
ready  smile,  observed  cheerfully,  "Farmin"  ain't  goin'  to  be 
half  as  hard  as  tryin'  to  get  a  chance  to  farm." 

FOR  an  hour  the  three  men  and  Miss  Dodd  sat  around 
the  table  figuring  out  how  Mr.  Burton  could  make  it. 
That  $35  ADC  allowance  was  budgeted  to  the  last  thin 
dime.  The  $5  rent  had  to  come  out  first;  the  doctor  still 
had  to  have  his  regular  $5 — $25  for  the  new  baby  had  been 
tacked  on  at  the  end  of  his  bill.  The  mule,  even  a  rented 
one,  would  take  another  $10  a  month.  "And  five  children 
still  have  to  eat,"  Miss  Dodd  reminded  them. 

"Yassum"  replied  the  young  seed  loan  man,  scanning 
his  figures.  "These  six  weeks  till  FSA  can  do  something 
will  be  mighty  hard  going.  But  I  reckon  you  and  Burton 
here  can  do  something  about  that." 

"I  reckon  we'll  have  to,"  said  Mr.  Burton  and  Miss 
Dodd  in  chorus. 

Finally  they  worked  out  a  plan — and  pretty  shaky  it 
sounded  to  Miss  Bailey's  citified  ears — by  which  this  man, 
eager  and  intelligent,  could  get  on  the  land  and  undertake 
to  wring  from  it  a  livelihood  for  his  "bunch  of  boys."  The 
$35  ADC  grant  was  both  his  capital  and  his  credit.  At  the 
door,  leaving  with  the  seed  loan  man  to  see  about  renting  a 
mule,  he  paused,  "Miss  Dodd,"  he  said,  "when  I  left  this 
mawnin'  I  told  my  wife  I'd  come  home  either  a  farmer  or  a 
failure.  Seems  like  I'm  goin'  home  a  farmer." 

Miss  Bailey  watched  the  men  climb  into  mud-caked  little 
cars.  Then  she  turned  to  Miss  Dodd:  "What  would  you 
do,"  she  asked,  "if  a  client  who  had  walked  seven  miles  for 
her  commodities,  got  here  after  the  warehouse  closed?" 

"Why  I'd  unlock  it  and  give  them  to  her,  leaving  the 
proper  record  for  the  clerk." 

"And  suppose  you  couldn't  find  the  key.  Would  you 
break  a  window?" 

"If  I  had  to,  I  certainly  would,"  said  Miss  Dodd. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Miss  Bailey. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  the  new  series  of  articles  in  which 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  readers  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Bailey  and  share  her  seasoned  observations  of 
social  work  at  the  grass  roots. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 


FOR  WELFARE  WORKERS:  The  forgotten  men  and  women  of  the  social  security 
program,  the  social  workers  themselves,  are  promised  relief  in  a  bill  now  being 
drafted  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  The  bill  differs  from  HR 
8118,  introduced  this  year  by  Representative  Caroline 
O'Day  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1940,  page  69] 
in  that  it  would  include  church  workers  as  well  as  em- 
ployes of  other  non-profit  organizations.  Its  sponsors  plan 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  encountered  by  HR  101,  introduced 
by  Mrs.  O'Day  last  year  and  defeated  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  by  labeling  the  employers'  pay- 
ment a  "contribution"  instead  of  a  tax  by  having  it  paid 
directly  into  the  federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  instead  of  being  collected  in  the  routine  man- 
ner by  internal  revenue.  Thus,  it  is  thought,  the  objections 
of  the  church  groups  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  HR  101, 
will  be  met.  The  NCWC  has  been  in  contact  with  some  of 
these  groups  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  won 
their  support.  Since  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
indicated  no  desire  to  reopen  the  social  security  question 
during  this  Congress  it  is  hoped  that  the  NCWC  amendment  can  be  attached  as  a 
rider  to  a  Senate  finance  bill.  Officials  of  the  NCWC,  as  well  as  other  church  or- 
ganizations, are  becoming  conscious  of 

that  they  may  be  eliminated  in  the  Sen- 
ate. They  are  opposed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Senator  James 
Mead  of  New  York,  in  accepting  ap- 
pointment to  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, made  public  his  five-point  program 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  federal  civil  service.  The  points  are: 

1.  orderly  promotion  within  the  service; 

2.  a  board  of  appeals  to  hear  grievances 
of  employes;  3.  extension  of  civil  service 
to   all   permanent   government    agencies ; 
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the   reluctance   of  workers   to   take   jobs 
Inot   carrying   social    security    protection 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXTENSION:  There 
i\  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Ramspeck    bill    came    from    individuals 
..who  did  not  dare  to  oppose  it  directly, 
but  hoped  by  these  amendments  to  con- 
fuse and  complicate  the  situation.  How- 
r  ever,  they  have  probably  failed  in  their 
purpose  for,  although  the  House  amend- 
l|ments   have   impaired   the   usefulness   of 
the   Ramspeck   bill,   it   still   represents   a 
i  gain  for  the  merit  system  and  will  have 
the   support  of  most  of   the  backers   of 
;  the    original    bill.    The    Ramspeck    bill 
!  (HR  960),   sponsored  by  the  National 
!••  Civil    Service     Reform    League,    would 
make  it  possible  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
patronage     in     the     federal     service.     It 
would  permit  the  President  to  place  in 
|  the    classified    civil    service    all    federal 
I  positions    now    exempt    from    the    merit 
i  system    except,    of    course,    those    which 
involve  the  determination  of  policy.    Be- 
fore any  incumbent  could  be  granted  a 
classified  status,  he  would  be  required  to 
pass     a     non-competitive     examination. 
However,  as  the  bill  has  been  amended 
and  passed  by  the   House,  his  classified 
status  would  be  held  in  abeyance  if  his 
state    were    over    its    quota    until    the 
quotas  of  all  of  the   states  were   filled. 
This    means     that     present     incumbents 
from    a   number   of   states   might   never 
gain   classified    civil    service    status,    but 
that  the  positions  themselves  would  be  in 
the  classified   service   and   any  vacancies 
which  might  occur  would  be  rilled  there- 
after   by    competitive    examination.    Al- 
though   the    House     amendments    have 
complicated   and   impaired   the   effective- 
ness of  the  Ramspeck  bill,  it  is  possible 
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4.  pay  increases  to  senior  employes;  5. 
extension  of  age  limits  and  liberalization 
of  restrictive  academic  requirements  for 
applicants  of  civil  service  positions,  mak- 
ing mental  and  physical  qualifications  the 
basis  for  selection  of  personnel. 

UNDISCOURAGED:  Despite  the  veto 
of  his  previous  bill,  Representative  Jen- 
kins has  introduced  a  new  one  to  oblige 
the  Social  Security  Board  to  pay  to  Ohio 
the  OAA  funds  withheld  in  October 
1938.  The  new  bill  would  permit  the 
money  to  be  used  for  "purposes  other 
than  old  age  assistance." 

FARM  TENANCY:  The  Senate  will  be 
"certain"  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
farm  tenancy  program,  according  to  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  sub-committee  considering  the 
Agriculture  Department  supply  bill  for 
1941.  The  House,  in  its  recent  economy 
drive,  eliminated  from  the  bill  the  $25 
million  recommended  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. Senator  Russell  said  his  sub-com- 
mittee might  raise  the  ante  to  $50  mil- 
lion. The  Senator's  statement  was  issued 
as  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
ported a  $350  million  farm  mortgage  in- 
surance bill  which  would  be  inoperative 
unless  Congress  appropriated  the  money 


for  it.  The  bill  authorizes  a  revolving 
fund  to  insure  mortgages  for  farm  ten- 
ants desiring  to  buy  their  farms  or  in 
danger  of  losing  those  already  owned.  It 
proposes  to  do  for  farm  tenants  and 
farm  owners  what  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  and  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation  does  for  prospective  home 
owners  and  those  in  danger  of  losing 
their  homes. 

EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  CLAUSE:  Re- 
peal of  the  so-called  Woodrum  amend- 
ment to  last  year's  WPA  bill  is  de- 
manded by  Senator  John  A.  Danaher, 
Republican,  and  Representative  Arthur 
D.  Healey,  Democrat,  both  of  whom 
have  introduced  bills  to  that  effect.  The 
amendment,  which  directed  that  relief 
workers  on  the  rolls  eighteen  months  or 
more  be  dismissed,  has  caused  untold 
misery  and  suffering  according  to  Col. 
Francis  C.  Harrington,  WPA  commis- 
sioner. Both  Danaher  and  Healey  are 
insisting  that  open  hearings  be  held  on 
their  bills. 

BY-PRODUCT  OF  WAR:  The  neutral- 
ity law  has  caused  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment situation  among  maritime  workers. 
Security  Administration's  McNutt  pre- 
sented the  President  on  February  13  a 
supplementary  report  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  recommending  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  coverage  be  ex- 
tended to  maritime  labor.  The  National 
Maritime  Union  has  been  fighting  for 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  in  a  recent  statement  declared 
that  the  President  promised  last  Novem- 
ber to  make  the  matter  "the  first  order 
of  business"  of  the  present  session. 
Chances  of  action  now  depend  upon  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

POLL  TAX:  Representative  Lee  E.  Gey- 
er  of  California  proposes  to  file  a  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  any  further  consideration  of  his 
bill  to  abolish  poll  taxes.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Needs,  but  the 
committee  has  failed  to  take  action.  If 
Mr.  Geyer  secures  the  necessary  218  sig- 
natures, the  House  is  promised  a  rumpus 
that  will  put  the  anti-lynch  fight  in  the 
shade.  The  bill  amends  the  act  prevent- 
ing pernicious  political  activity  so  as  to 
forbid  local  requirement  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  federal  elec- 
tions. The  civil  liberties  unit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  studying 
the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax  laws 
and  has  been  asked  to  intervene  as  a 
"friend  of  the  court"  in  a  test  case  in  the 
U.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
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East  and  West 

PROBABLY  no  governmental  activities  are  so  frequent- 
ly afflicted  with  investigations  as  relief  administrations. 
They  occur  almost  perennially  in  New  Jersey  where  last 
year  a  report  of  the  Unemployment  Relief  Commission,  a 
legislative  and  citizen's  committee,  produced  no  perceptible 
effect  on  a  legislature  deadlocked  on  the  relief  question  for 
eight  months.  [See  Survey  Mid  monthly,  August  1938, 
page  266;  December  1938,  page  387;  January  1939,  page 
49;  September  1939,  page  283.]  Outcome  of  that  deadlock 
was  another  legislative  inquiry  but  the  resultant  report, 
released  last  month  by  the  new  committee's  "paid  investi- 
gator," was  anything  but  a  dud.  Its  recommendation,  in 
effect  to  disfranchise  all  "able-bodied"  persons  who 
have  been  on  relief  for  more  than  three  years,  ignited  fire- 
works of  indignant  protest  throughout  the  state.  When  the 
report  was  made  public  even  legislators  on  the  committee 
refused  to  acknowledge  responsibility  for  its  recommenda- 
tions, and  warring  political  factions  tried  to  pin  it  on  each 
other  as  a  mark  of  odium. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  people  are  alive  to  the 
encroachment  on  civil  rights  inherent  in  such  a  proposal. 
But  the  fact  that  it  was  made  at  all  is  a  sober  reminder 
that  more  than  one  state  constitution  contains  clauses 
which  would  permit  the  disenfranchisement  of  anyone  de- 
clared a  pauper.  The  proposal's  most  harmful  immediate 
effect  probably  will  be  to  nullify  the  whole  report,  which 
carried  a  few  good  recommendations,  among  them  unifica- 
tion of  the  state  relief  administration ;  a  uniform  system  of 
record  keeping;  recognition  of  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
relief  problem ;  establishment  of  personnel  standards. 

In  California  a  relief  inquiry  has  produced  fireworks 
of  another  brand.  There  a  "little  Dies  committee"  led  by 
Assemblyman  Samuel  Yorty  has  been  publishing  general 
statements  about  the  "communist  activities"  and  "glaring 
abuses"  within  the  State  Relief  Administration.  Without 
waiting  for  anything  specific  the  state  senate  has  passed  a 
bill  which  gives  the  administration  of  state-financed  relief 
to  the  counties,  cuts  the  governor's  requested  appropria- 
tion from  $95,500,000  to  $45  million  and  stiffens  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  relief  applicants.  The  social  service 
and  welfare  committee  of  the  lower  house,  also  apparently 
impressed  by  the  "red  scare,"  has  recommended  similar 
moves  in  the  assembly  though  it  would  approve  an  appro- 
priation of  $52  million.  However  the  senate  and  assembly 
may  compose  their  differences,  it  is  evident  that  California 
faces  a  large  cut  in  relief  expenditures  and  that  its  law- 
makers are  convinced  that  counties  are  more  effective  ad- 
ministrators of  state  funds  than  the  state  itself. 

Safety  Figures 

HOW  the  state  of  New  York  has  saved  the  lives  of 
workers  who,  by  all  "accident  experience"  figures 
and  actuarial  tables,  otherwise  would  have  died  in  the 
course  of  a  vast  public  project  is  told  in  the  preliminary 
annual  report  recently  submitted  to  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  by  Frieda  S.  Miller,  industrial  commissioner.  In 
the  colorless  prose  of  a  public  document,  the  report  de- 
scribes the  year's  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  $236 


million  Delaware  Aqueduct,  the  longest  continuous  tunnel 
ever  built,  employing  6000  men — drillers,  drifters,  sealers, 
muckers — who  are  blasting  the  way  for  a  new  city  water 
supply  through  eighty-five  miles  of  rock  from  the  Hill  View 
Reservoir  near  Yonkers  to  the  upper  Delaware  River. 

The  task  of  enforcing  the  safety  provisions  of  the  labor 
law  and  industrial  codes  rests  upon  the  labor  department's 
tunnel  inspectors  and  industrial  hygiene  engineers,  with 
the  department's  engineers,  chemists,  doctors  and  research 
laboratory  as  the  second  line  of  defense.  Behind  the  un- 
dramatic  figures  of  inspections,  dust  counts,  air  samples,  air 
velocity  and  air  pressure  determinations,  temperature  and 
humidity  determinations,  tests  for  the  appraisal  of  illumi- 
nation, is  the  story  of  a  public  policy  which  puts  human 
safety  ahead  of  speed  or  cost  in  public  construction. 

In  spite  of  New  York's  best  efforts,  forty  men  lost 
their  lives  in  the  two  years  during  which  the  work  has 
been  in  progress,  thirty-five  of  them  in  tunnel  work.  Fur- 
ther, there  have  been  1911  accidents  "serious  enough  to 
warrant  compensation  or  substantial  medical  care."  These 
represent  the  failures  in  the  safety  effort,  and  the  labor 
department  deplores  them.  The  success  of  the  effort  is  the 
rate  of  158  accidents  including  2.5  deaths  for  every  million 
man-hours  of  exposure  to  hazard.  This  establishes  a  record 
for  tunnel  construction ;  it  is  a  fatality  rate  "20  percent 
better  than  anticipated."  Translated  from  statistical  into 
human  terms,  it  means  that  nearly  two  hundred  injuries 
have  been  prevented ;  that  ten  men  are  alive  today  who, 
experience  indicated,  would  have  been  added  to  the  toll  of 
the  Delaware  Aqueduct.  Here,  after  all,  is  democracy  in 
action — a  state  concerned  with  its  responsibility  toward 
the  citizen,  not  with  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  the  state. 

Toward  Industrial  Peace 

F7EELING  that  "the  strategic  moment  has  arrived  for 
A  effecting  a  better  understanding  between  capital  and 
labor  operating  under  the  Wagner  Act,"  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Associates  has  been  organized  with  the  purpose  of 
"reducing  industrial  warfare,  improving  relations  between 
labor  and  the  employer,  and  developing  improved  tech- 
niques of  collective  bargaining." 

Eventually  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  agency- 
will  represent  organized  labor,  employers  having  con- 
tractual relations  with  labor,  and  such  technicians  as  engi- 
neers, economists,  and  teachers.  But  in  the  belief  that  the 
preliminary  work  can  be  done  more  easily  "by  those  with- 
out a  direct  stake  in  the  matters  at  issue,"  the  first  board 
is  made  up  entirely  of  technicians.  Among  the  thirty-two 
members  are  Morris  L.  Cooke  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
consulting  engineers ;  John  R.  Lapp,  specialist  in  labor  re- 
lations; Robert  W.  Bruere,  Maritime  Labor  Board;  Otto 
S.  Beyer,  Railway  Mediation  Board;  H.  S.  Person,  con- 
sultant in  business  economics  and  management ;  Professors 
Sumner  Slichter  of  Harvard,  Elliot  Dunlap  Smith  of  Yale, 
E.  E.  Witte  of  Wisconsin,  Willard  E.  Hotchkiss  of  Car- 
negie Tech,  Herman  Feldman  of  Dartmouth,  H.  A.  Mil- 
lis  of  Chicago,  Wayne  L.  Morse  of  Oregon. 

The  new  organization  is  undertaking  a  program  of  re- 
search, advisory  service,  and  education,  through  which  it 
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will  seek  to  develop  recognized  techniques  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  to  further  peaceful  and  orderly  usages  in 
employer-union  relations.  The  Associates  state: 

It  was  to  be  expected  .  .  .  that  fumbling  would  occur  dur- 
ing the  period  of  trial  and  error  education  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  [Wagner]  act.  But  the  realization  grows  that  this 
legislation  is  a  beginning  rather  than  an  end.  It  has  come  to 
stay.  Its  usefulness  will  be  what  we  make  it.  Hence  the  sug- 
gestion that  an  agency  such  as  Collective  Bargaining  Associ- 
ates may  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  type  of  cooperation  in 
industry  which  will  not  only  be  to  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers and  employes  but  to  the  whole  social  body. 

Raymond  V.  Ingersoll 

NEW  YORK  CITY  lost  a  rare  citizen  and  a  gifted 
and  effective  public  servant  last  month  by  the  death 
of  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  borough  president  of  Brooklyn, 
who  for  forty  years  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  further- 
ance of  good  government  and  the  sound  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  Coming  from  upstate  and  fresh  from  law  school, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  took  up  residence  in  a  lower  West  Side 
settlement,  moving  later  to  a  Brooklyn  settlement.  His  con- 
cern with  housing  and  social  conditions,  experienced  thus  at 
first-hand,  never  flagged  as  the  years  went  on. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Ingersoll  identified  himself  with 
political  affairs,  always  on  the  side  of  reform  movements. 
During  the  Mitchel  administration  he  served  as  park  com- 
missioner of  Brooklyn,  but  he  did  not  aspire  to  public 
office  and  in  1933  only  reluctantly  agreed  to  run  for  bor- 
ough president  on  the  Fusion  ticket.  During  his  seven  years 
in  that  post  his  influence  was  felt,  not  only  in  his  own  bor- 
ough, in  the  development  of  community  projects,  but  all 
over  the  city. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  was  an  effective  labor  mediator  as  he 
proved  in  a  period  when  mediation  techniques  were  rela- 
tively new.  In  1924  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  appointed 
him  impartial  chairman  of  the  cloak  and  suit  industry,  then 
in  a  state  of  dissension.  Unable  to  avert  a  strike,  Mr.  In- 
gersoll at  the  end  of  five  months  effected  a  settlement  that 
won  the  praise  of  both  sides  to  the  controversy.  He  re- 
mained as  arbitrator  of  the  industry  until  1931. 

In  this  service  as  in  the  many  others,  official  and  unoffi- 
cial, to  which  he  gave  himself,  Mr.  Ingersoll's  strength 
lay  in  his  simplicity,  his  integrity  and  the  respect  and  lik- 
ing engendered  by  his  personal  qualities.  Of  him  Mayor 
La  Guardia  said:  "His  experience,  his  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions. his  keen  intellect  and  his  big  heart  —  a  rare  com- 
bination —  made  him  outstanding  and  unique." 

To  Prevent  Crime 


c 

: 


.^HE  essence  of  crime  prevention  is  to  make  it  nat- 
A  ural,  reasonable  and  satisfying  to  live  within  the 
law,"  says  the  letter  of  transmittal  in  the  final  report  of 
the  New  Jersey  Delinquency  Commission  entitled  "Justice 
to  the  Child  in  New  Jersey."  This  theory  is  not  lost  to 
sight  in  the  discussions  of  causes  of  delinquency  and  specific 
recommendations  which  make  up  the  report.  According  to 
the  commission  no  clear-cut  cause  stands  out  as  responsible 
for  delinquency,  but  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment 
of  delinquent  children  is  a  "lack  of  satisfactory  human  re- 
lationships," either  in  the  home  or  in  the  school.  The  nine 
recommendations  to  the  state  involve  no  revolutionary  pro- 
cedure but  depend  on  the  coordination,  development  and 
use  of  existing  facilities  and  the  spread  of  experiments 
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which  already  have  proved  their  worth  in  some  localities 
of  the  state.  Among  them  are  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent state  children's  commission  to  coordinate  child 
welfare  services  and  to  stimulate  delinquency  prevention 
programs;  the  establishment  of  county  children's  bureaus 
for  similar  coordinating  purposes  and  for  insuring  indi- 
vidualized treatment  of  delinquent  children;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  observation  school  for  the  study  of  emo- 
tionally upset  children;  mandatory  pre-sentence  social  and 
clinical  study  of  all  offending  minors  over  juvenile  court 
age.  The  statistics  upon  which  the  discussions  were  based 
were  published  in  two  foregoing  "reports  of  progress."  [See 
"New  Jersey  Looks  at  its  Young  Delinquents,"  by  Dr. 
James  S.  Plant,  Survey  Midmonthly,  September  1938.] 

Adults  as  well  as  children  must  find  it  "satisfying  to 
live  within  the  law"  if  crime  is  to  be  diminished.  Yet  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  semi-official  body,  re- 
quired to  report  annually  to  the  state  legislature,  must  this 
year  devote  a  major  part  of  its  report  to  a  plea  for  the 
restoration  of  the  psychological,  psychiatric  and  allied  pro- 
fessional services  cut  out  by  last  year's  legislature  and  so 
necessary  to  prisons  in  their  efforts  to  keep  past  criminals 
from  being  future  criminals.  The  Prison  Association  also 
recommends  the  restoration  of  the  Central  Guard  School, 
another  "economy"  victim,  and  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive inmate  classification  program  through  the  State 
Department  of  Correction. 

And  So  On  ... 

TN  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  3,800,000  non- 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  seventy-four  alien  restric- 
tion bills  are  now  pending  before  Congress,  with  two  well 
on  their  way  to  enactment  into  law.  The  Alien  Deporta- 
tion bill  passed  by  both  Senate  and  House,  with  slight 
differences  now  being  ironed  out  in  committee,  provides 
for  the  deportation  of  any  alien  who  admits  in  writing 
that  he  has  been  engaged  in  espionage,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  violating  the  United  States  narcotic  laws, 
or  who  has  been  committed  to  an  institution  as  a  narcotics 
addict.  Both  houses  also  have  approved  an  item  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  bill  prohibiting  aliens 
from  renting  space  in  government-built  housing  proj- 
ects. •  •  All  five  persons  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins  to  the  National  Citizens'  Committee  to  fol- 
low up  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1940]  were  active  participants  in  the 
conference.  They  are:  Homer  Folks,  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association ;  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar,  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  William  G.  Carr,  Educa- 
tional Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA;  Rev.  Bryan  J. 
McEntegart,  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New- 
York  ;  Dr.  Henry  F.  Helmholtz,  Mayo  Foundation  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  This  "nucleus"  will  proceed  to 
add  fifteen  to  twenty-five  members  to  the  committee.  •  • 
Here  is  another  dramatic  refutation  of  that  old  "they 
won't  work"  fallacy.  The  Brewster  Aeronautical  Corpo- 
ration announced  that  it  would  take  on  some  men  at  its 
hangar  at  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  airport  on  February  26. 
Long  before  daylight  applicants  began  to  gather  on  the 
windswept  meadows,  and  the  highways  were  soon  jammed 
with  cars  bringing  more.  At  opening  time,  forty  police 
reserves  were  trying  to  keep  order  in  a  milling  crowd  of 
20,000  job  seekers.  There  were  250  jobs. 
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Among  the  States 

A  CONSOLIDATED  Social  Welfare 
**•  Law  for  the  state  of  New  York  is 
the  object  of  two  identical  bills  recently 
introduced  into  the  senate  and  assembly 
of  the  state's  legislature.  The  bills  would 
combine  into  one  statute  the  State  Chari- 
ties Law,  last  consolidated  in  1909,  and 
the  Public  Welfare  Law  which  in  1929 
replaced  the  old  Poor  Law.  The  pro- 
posed statute  would  eliminate  obsolete 
and  repetitious  matter  in  the  present 
laws  "without  changing  the  substantive 
law  or  existing  policies  of  the  state  with 
relation  to  social  welfare."  Its  form  was 
drawn  up  by  the  state  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  after  five  public  hearings  on  a 
preliminary  draft  and  personal  consulta- 
tions with  "hundreds  of  interested  citi- 
zens." In  recommending  the  bills  for 
consolidation  the  board  was  acting  under 
a  legislative  mandate  which  also  author- 
izes the  board  to  draw  up  a  revision  of 
the  two  laws.  If  the  bills  are  passed  in 
the  legislature  the  board  may  propose 
various  amendments  embodying  substan- 
tive changes  suggested  during  the  hear- 
ings and  consultations. 

Marital  Clinics — With  a  view  to 
effecting  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  and  separations  within 
New  York  State,  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  state  legislature  providing 
for  the  establishment  in  every  county 
of  "marital  clinics"  operating  under  the 
state  supreme  court.  Functions  of  the 
clinics  would  be  "to  attempt  to  effect 
reconciliation  between  married  couples 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  marital 
difficulties;  to  create  conditions  of  har- 
mony and  understanding;  to  bring  about 
adequate  recognition  of  and  proper  dis- 
charge of  rights,  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  parents  for  their  children."  The 
clinics  would  be  staffed  by  social  work- 
ers and  psychiatrists. 

OAA — Following  a  district  court  ruling 
that  $45  monthly  grants  to  the  aged 
were  mandatory  in  Colorado  the  state, 
which  had  been  prorating  the  grants, 
in  February  paid  $44  per  recipient,  less 
deductions  for  other  income.  The  full 
$45  could  not  be  paid  because  sales  tax 
revenues  had  not  cleared  the  treasurer's 
books  by  the  first  of  the  month.  They 
will,  however,  be  carried  over  to  the 
March  payments.  In  the  meantime,  an 
appeal  against  the  district  court's  ruling 
has  been  filed  with  the  state  supreme 
court.  .  .  .  Last  fall  when  Oregon's  old 
age  assistance  load  reached  its  peak  with 


20,741  recipients,  25  percent  of  the  state's 
population  over  sixty-five  were  receiving 
aid.  Average  monthly  payments  were 
$21.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  rolls  and  new  applicants  have  been 
referred  to  direct  relief.  .  .  .  The  Wash- 
ington state  superior  court  recently  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  a  1939  stat- 
ute which  permits  the  state  to  recover 
old  age  assistance  payments  from  the 
estates  of  former  recipients.  .  .  .  Mis- 
souri cut  its  OAA  payments  \2l/2  percent 
when  the  eligibility  age  dropped  in 
January  from  seventy  to  sixty-five.  The 
average  monthly  payment  after  the  cut 
was  $16.50.  There  were  78,723  on  the 
rolls. 

Transitory — Six  months  after  it  cre- 
ated the  position  of  state  welfare 
administrator  the  Iowa  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  abolished  the  office.  The  admin- 
istrator's duties  were  assigned  to  other 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  state  welfare 
department. 

Governor's  Study — With  the  hope  of 
of  eliminating  overlapping  departments 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  various 
public  welfare  agencies  Virginia's  Gov- 
ernor Price  has  initiated  a  study  of  the 
state's  social  services.  The  governor 
hopes  to  use  the  results  as  the  basis  of 
a  reorganization  plan  that  will  increase 
administrative  efficiency  while  reducing 
administrative  costs. 

In  Kentucky — Seven  bills  have  been 
drafted  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Welfare  with  the  assistance  of  the  state 
attorney  general's  office,  the  state  legis- 
lative council  and  the  state  statute  revi- 
sion committee,  for  introduction  into 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature. 
They  are:  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  mentally  ill  or  mentally  defective 
inmates  of  penal  institutions  to  a  state 
hospital  or  to  the  state  Institution  for 
the  Feebleminded;  a  bill  branding  as  a 
felony  assistance  in  the  escape  of  a  per- 
son committed  to  a  state  hospital  or  the 
Institution  for  the  Feebleminded;  a  bill 
defining  procedures  to  be  followed  for  in- 
stitutionalizing a  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
defective  Kentucky  resident  who  is  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  state  when  the  need 
for  care  is  discovered,  and  providing  that 
no  epileptic  or  feebleminded  person  may 
be  committed  to  a  state  hospital;  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  to 
increase  the  maximum  monthly  grant  from 
$15  to  $30,  to  remove  state  liens  on 
recipients'  property,  to  remove  a  now- 
existing  prohibition  against  recipients'  re- 
ceiving other  types  of  public  aid,  to  pro- 


vide for  the  confidential  nature  of  OAA 
records,  to  clarify  existing  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  present  law;  a  bill  to  make 
technical  changes  in  the  names  of  the 
state's  penal  institutions;  a  bill  defining 
court  jurisdictions  over  cases  involving 
assistance  to  escaped  convicts;  a  bill  rais- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  probation 
and  parole  officers  that  can  be  employed 
by  the  state  Departent  of  Welfare  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty. 

The  Insurances 

/~\  N  February  1,  the  government  paid 
^^^  the  first  monthly  benefits  under  the 
nationwide  old  age  insurance  scheme,  es- 
tablished by  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
checks  went  to  some  3700  men  and  wo- 
men, certified  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  as  eligible 
for  monthly  benefits.  To  February  1,  the 
board  had  received  23,029  claims,  and 
additional  claims  were  being  received  at 
the  rate  of  about  800  a  day  in  response 
to  the  575,000  letters  sent  out  from  the 
board  to  potential  beneficiaries.  Of  the 
claims  received,  about  13,000  had  been 
approved,  the  rest  were  still  "in  process." 
The  number  of  benefit  checks  sent  out 
was  smaller  than  the  number  of  approved 
claims  because  lump  sum  payments  made 
to  many  covered  workers  under  the  1935 
act  must  be  deducted  before  monthly 
benefit  payments  commence.  Regular 
monthly  checks  will  be  sent  to  these  bene- 
ficiaries as  soon  as  the  deductions  have 
been  made.  Of  the  23,029  claims  received 
prior  to  February  1,  the  board  announced 
that  18,343  were  filed  by  wage  earners 
who  had  reached  the  retirement  age  of 
sixty-five;  3717  by  wives  of  retiring  wage 
earners;  1446  by  dependent  children;  six 
from  widows  past  the  age  of  sixty-five; 
two  from  dependent  parents;  341  for 
lump  sum  death  payments.  For  single 
workers,  the  benefit  checks  ranged  from 
$10  to  $41.20,  with  an  average  of  $23.53. 
In  cases  where  the  wife  of  the  beneficiary 
had  also  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
the  benefits  for  the  two  averaged  $35. 

Annual  Report — The  annual  report 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  transmitted 
to  Congress  early  last  month,  declared 
that  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits should  be  liberalized  to  cover  longer 
periods  of  a  wage  earner's  enforced  job- 
lessness in  states  where  continued  experi- 
ence shows  that  contributions  exceed  the 
amount  needed  to  finance  the  state  law 
as  it  now  stands.  The  report  urged  that 
when  present  provisions  result  in  an  un- 
necessary accumulation  of  funds,  "serious 
and  continued  consideration"  should 
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given  to  the  feasibility  of  liberalizing 
benefits,  rather  than  to  reducing  the  rate 
of  contribution  to  the  fund.  While  pres- 
ent coverage  affords  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection for  about  28  million  wage  earn- 
ers, the  report  pointed  out,  "it  still  fails 
to  reach  large  groups  because  of  exclu- 
sions by  state  laws  and  the  federal  tax 
provisions."  The  board  held  that  it  is 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
workers  and  of  the  general  public  that 
protection  against  the  loss  of  wages  be 
extended  to  all  persons  facing  unemploy- 
ment risks.  The  report  suggested  consid- 
eration of  the  feasibility  of  extending 
state  laws  to  include  small  firms  having 
fewer  than  eight  employes.  Such  firms 
are  now  exempt  from  the  federal  tax 
provision. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  board  re- 
ported, insurance  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  included  $446,100,000 
in  unemployment  benefits  received  by 
wage  earners  covered  by  state  laws;  and 
$14,300,000  in  lump  sum  payments  to 
aged  workers,  or  their  estates,  covered  by 
the  old  age  titles  of  the  federal  law. 

Ball  Players — Professional  ball  play- 
ers who  draw  unemployment  benefits 
during  their  "off  season"  have  been  the 
subject  of  recent  press  controversy  in 
several  states.  In  Missouri,  where  league 
players  with  annual  salaries  "ranging  into 
the  thousands"  have  applied  for  compen- 
sation, the  unemployment  compensation 
commission  has  declared  benefit  claims 
legal.  Officials  of  baseball  clubs,  how- 
ever, condemn  the  practice.  .  .  .  Califor- 
nia pays  benefits  to  professional  baseball 
players  during  the  seasonal  layoff,  and 
also  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
claims  of  ball  players  employed  by  clubs 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  ...  In 
Virginia,  state  officials  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  professional  players  are 
eligible  for  benefits,  while  unemployment 
compensation  administrators  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  ruled  that  they  are  not.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  suggested  that  professional 
baseball  be  declared  a  "seasonal  indus- 
try" within  the  meaning  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

New  York  Clean-up  —  From  the 
chaos  of  nearly  450,000  unsatisfied  un- 
employment compensation  claims  to  "98 
percent  efficiency  in  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits" is  the  record  of  the  year's  progress 
of  New  York  State's  Division  of  Place- 
ment and  Unemployment  Insurance,  as 
analyzed  by  Industrial  Commissioner 
Frieda  S.  Miller.  On  December  31,  the 
division  had  on  hand  30,000  claims  for 
determination,  Miss  Miller  states.  Of 
these,  approximately  16,500  were  routine 
claims  "in  process,"  on  which  payment 
was  not  yet  due;  the  balance,  about 
13,500,  were  irregular  claims  on  which 
further  investigation  was  necessary  to 
determine  benefit  rights.  About  half  of 
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these  claims  were  overdue,  about  half  not 
yet  due.  The  delayed  irregular  claims, 
numbering  fewer  than  7000,  may  be 
contrasted,  Miss  Miller  said,  with  the 
450,000  overdue  claims — some  routine 
and  some  irregular — on  hand  on  January 
1,  1939.  The  total  number  of  adminis- 
trative employes  in  the  division  dropped 
during  the  year  from  5400  in  1938  to 
approximately  4000  on  December  31, 
1939,  a  reduction  of  26  percent.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  benefit 
year,  which  began  last  April  1,  a  total  of 
4,112,645  benefit  checks  amounting  to 
more  than  $52  million  were  issued.  The 
average  weekly  benefit  was  $11.52.  The 
"active  insurance  file,"  representing  the 
individuals  seeking  benefits  during  the 
week  ending  December  30,  1939,  totalled 
209,302.  Milton  O.  Loysen,  who  came  to 
the  Division  of  Placement  and  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  a  year  ago,  con- 
tinues as  its  head. 

Union  Proposals  —  The  "Golden 
Jubilee"  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  adopted  a  resolution 
on  the  question  of  social  security  which 
would  call  for  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  present  scheme.  The  miners  demand- 
ed "full  participation  of  labor"  in  the 
administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
old  age  pensions  of  $60  a  month  for 
single  persons,  $90  a  month  for  married 
couples;  reduction  of  the  retirement  age 
from  sixty-five  to  sixty;  a  federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  scheme  replacing 
the  state  laws  now  in  effect. 

Wisconsin  Changes  -  -  Wisconsin's 
pioneer  unemployment  insurance  law, 


which  now  covers  some  450,000  wage 
earners  working  for  about  11,500  Wis- 
consin employers,  has  been  changed  in 
important  aspects.  The  waiting  period 
has  been  reduced  from  three  to  two 
weeks;  the  law  now  provides  one  week's 
compensation  for  every  three  weeks  of 
employment,  instead  of  four;  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  filing  claims  against 
employers  has  been  extended  from  26  to 
68  weeks;  minimum  benefits  for  part  time 
and  lower  bracket  workers  have  been 
increased  to  $6. 

Widows    and    Orphans  —  Of    the 

ninety-one  miners  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  mine  disaster  at  Hartley,  W.  Va.,  on 
January  10,  eighty-one  were  regularly 
at  work  and  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
old  age  and  survivors'  insurance  title  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  G.  R.  Parker, 
regional  director  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  states  that  sixty-six  claims  have 
been  filed  on  behalf  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  accident  victims,  and  four- 
teen additional  claims  "are  in  process  of 
development."  When  all  are  in,  there 
will  be  seventy-six  widows  and  129 
children  claiming  the  benefits  of  these 
provisions  of  the  security  act.  Benefits 
are  based  on  the  average  monthly  wages 
of  the  deceased,  and  will  continue  until 
the  youngest  child  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Of  the  forty-nine  claims  so  far 
approved,  twelve  are  on  behalf  of  widows 
with  only  one  child,  whose  benefits  will 
average  $32.35  a  month;  four  widows 
have  two  children,  and  monthly  benefits 
will  average  $42;  six  widows  have  three 
children,  and  their  benefits  will  average 
$52.27  a  month;  under  twelve  claims, 
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"I  came  away  feeling  that  the  story  should  be  told  and  told  and  told,"  said  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  last  month  at  a  meeting  of  the  Monday  Evening  Club  in 
Washington  of  her  unannounced  visits  to  three  District  of  Columbia  institutions 
for  children  and  the  aged.  Overcrowding,  inadequate  facilities  and  insufficient 
personnel,  she  said,  precluded  the  possibilities  of  proper  care  for  the  inmates,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Children's  Receiving  Home  and  in  the  Blue  Plains  Home  for  the 
Aged.  A  few  days  before  the  meeting  Mrs.  Roosevelt  told  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  that  she  had  never  yet  found  a  model  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
With  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  the  picture  are  Dr.  Walter  S.  Ufford  and  Judge  Fay  Bentley 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  juvenile  court. 
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each  a  widow  with  four  or  more  chil- 
dren, benefits  will  range  from  $48  to  $55 
a  month.  In  fifteen  cases,  where  there 
are  no  dependents  eligible  for  monthly 
benefits,  lump  sum  death  claims  were 
approved,  averaging  $146.  Newspaper 
accounts  of  the  disaster  stated  that  "be- 
fore all  the  bodies  had  been  removed 
from  the  shaft  at  Bartley,  W.  Va.,  the 
board  sent  a  field-office  manager,  an  at- 
torney and  a  stenographer  to  the  town  to 
see  that  widows  of  the  victims  got  help  in 
filing  claims  for  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

Against  Crime 

^VALUATION  of  parole  by  measur- 
ing  degrees  of  success  or  failure  of 
individual  cases  has  been  the  object  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Parole  in 
keeping  continuous  records  of  all  parolees 
for  the  past  six  years.  The  first  attempt 
at  measurement,  based  on  the  five-year 
study  of  the  group  of  men  and  women 
released  from  prisons  and  reformatories 
in  1934,  appears  as  a  part  of  the  recently 
published  ninth  annual  report  of  the  State 
Division  of  Parole.  In  that  year,  as  the 
result  of  legislation,  there  was  almost 
double  the  usual  number  of  mandatory 
releases — persons  under  definite  sentences 
released  for  good  behavior,  all  multiple 
offenders.  Because  release  for  good  be- 
havior is  incompatible  with  the  best  parole 
theory,  the  records  of  these  persons  were 
kept  separate  from  the  records  of  the 
regular  parolees — persons  serving  inde- 
terminate sentences  who  had  been  re- 
leased because  the  Parole  Board  felt  that 
they  were  likely  to  make  good  adjust- 
ments to  society.  Though  the  same  qual- 
ity of  supervision  was  given  both  groups, 
45  percent  of  the  mandatory  releases 
were  returned  to  prison  sometime  within 
the  five-year  period  as  compared  to  36 
percent  of  the  regular  parolees.  A  further 
breakdown  indicates  something  of  the 
degree  of  the  failures:  25  percent  of 
the  mandatory  releases  committed  new 
crimes;  20  percent  violated  parole.  Of  the 
regular  parolees  only  18  percent  com- 
mitted new  crimes;  another  18  percent 
were  sent  back  to  prison  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  offend  again. 

Packing  Them  In — The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1938, 
to  June  30,  1939,  contains  photographs 
and  charts  which  indicate  that  over- 
crowding remains  a  major  problem  in 
federal  institutions.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the 
average  prison  population  will  be  2790 
in  excess  of  normal  capacity.  Pictures 
show  prisoners  sleeping  in  warehouses, 
hallways,  basements. 

Prisoners — Women  constituted  only  5 
percent  of  the  68,326  felony  prisoners 


committed  to  state  and  federal  prisons 
during  1938,  according  to  recently  re- 
leased figures  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  median  age  for  all  fel- 
ony prisoners  was  twenty-eight  years; 
for  federal  prisoners,  however,  it  was 
thirty-two  as  compared  to  twenty-seven 
for  state  prisoners.  Two  thirds  of  all  the 
prisoners  were  native  white;  one  fourth, 
Negro;  but  among  women  the  native 
white  proportion  was  smaller  and  the 
Negro  proportion  larger.  Nearly  half  the 
men,  but  only  about  a  fourth  of  the 
women,  were  single.  Less  than  52  percent 
of  all  the  prisoners  were  first  offenders. 
The  figures  are  based  on  statistics  sent 
in  from  all  states  with  the  exception  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Making  Good — A  recent  study  of  1500 
probationers  in  Monroe  County  (Roches- 
ter), N.  Y.,  showed  that  over  a  period 
of  ten  years  less  than  four  out  of  every 
100  committed  new  crimes.  The  study 
was  made  by  Abram  Nicholls  Jones,  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  Monroe  county 
court. 

Expensive — White  collar  criminality, 
financially  several  times  as  costly  as  the 
"crimes  which  are  customarily  regarded 
as  the  crime  problem,"  was  the  subject 
of  a  bitter  attack  at  a  recent  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion and  the  Rural  Sociological  Society. 
Dr.  Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  sociologist  of 
Indiana  University,  told  of  a  case  of 
embezzlement  of  $600,000  by  an  officer  of 
a  chain  grocery  which  was  six  times  as 
much  as  the  chain's  annual  losses  from 
500  burglaries  and  robberies.  "Better 
business  bureaus  and  crime  commissions, 
composed  of  business  and  professional 
men,"  said  Dr.  Sutherland,  "attack  bur- 
glary, robbery  and  cheap  swindles  but 
overlook  the  crimes  of  their  own  mem- 
bers." 

The  Young  Criminal — The  estab- 
lishment in  every  state  of  a  "youth-justice 
authority"  for  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-one  recently  was  proposed  by  the 
American  Law  Institute,  an  association 
of  prominent  lawyers,  judges  and  law 
school  deans.  All  law  violators  within 
those  age  limits  who  had  been  adjudged 
guilty  in  criminal  courts — with  the  excep- 
tion of  persons  who  had  been  merely 
fined,  who  had  received  suspended  sen- 
tence, or  who  were  guilty  of  a  capital 
offense — would  be  committed  to  the  au- 
thority for  "suitable  types  of  treatment." 
The  authority  would  also  administer  a 
coordinated  probation  and  parole  service. 
A  model  statute  has  been  formulated  by 
the  A.L.I,  to  guide  the  states  in  follow- 
ing its  proposal. 

The  institute  is  now  engaged  on  a  two- 
year  investigation  into  crime  and  youth. 
Already  its  research  has  uncovered  some 


alarming  facts:  approximately  19  percent 
of  the  persons  sentenced  to  state  and 
federal  institutions  are  under  twenty-one; 
youths  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
contribute  more  than  any  other  age  group 
to  crimes  against  property. 

Youth  and  Education 

T  N  spite  of  changes  for  the  better  in 
business  conditions,  there  are  some 
50,000  more  unemployed  youths  in  this 
country  today  than  there  were  in  No- 
vember 1937,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port by  Helen  Harris,  regional  director 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
in  New  York  City.  Miss  Harris  states 
that  her  surveys  indicate  that  young 
people  do  not  benefit  to  the  same  extent 
as  do  older  people  in  time  of  economic 
up-turn.  Most  of  the  jobs  that  go  to 
young  men  and  women  in  the  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  age  group,  she  finds,  are 
temporary,  unskilled  jobs.  Better  oppor- 
tunities are  open  only  to  applicants 
"with  experience,"  and  young  people  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  requisite  experience. 
The  NYA  program  of  part  time  work 
on  publicly  financed  projects  was  estab- 
lished to  help  meet  this  situation,  but  it 
is  limited  by  the  available  relief  funds. 
Miss  Harris's  report  shows  that  there 
are  184,617  needy  youths  in  New  York 
City  eligible  for  NYA  placement,  but 
that  only  12,000  can  be  taken  on  because 
of  limited  funds.  The  number  of  eligibles 
includes  63,472  in  home  relief  and  WPA 
families,  and  121,145  in  families  with 
incomes  under  $1500  a  year. 

Anniversary — Its  quarter  century  of 
work  on  behalf  of  rural  youth  is  re- 
viewed by  the  Alliance  for  Guidance  of 
Rural  Youth  (Grace  American  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.)  in  a  100-page  illus- 
trated report.  The  review  shows  the 
change  in  the  organization's  focus  from 
"the  educationally  privileged  group 
which  it  came  into  existence  to  serve 
primarily,  to  the  extremest  edge  of  the 
underprivileged  represented  by  the  one- 
room  school  in  mountain  areas."  It  in- 
cludes discussion  of  the  Alliance's  grow- 
ing health  and  recreation  programs,  and 
its  five-year-old  guidance  demonstration 
in  Breathitt  County,  Ky. 

Student  Aid— The  college  and  gradu- 
ate student  work  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  is  reaching 
18.8  percent  more  young  people  than  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the  1939-40  sum- 
mary recently  issued  by  the  Washington 
office.  For  this  year  the  national  student 
quota,  based  on  10  percent  of  the  Octo- 
ber 1938  enrollment,  is  104,379,  as  com- 
pared with  87,886  for  the  preceding 
academic  year.  Undergraduates  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  an  amount  set  by  college 
authorities  between  a  minimum  of  $10 
and  a  maximum  of  $20  a  month,  while 
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graduate  students'  earnings  range  from 
$20  to  $30.  The  total  allotment  of  college 
and  graduate  work  funds  for  the  current 
year  amounts  to  more  than  $14  million. 
The  program  provides  part  time  em- 
ployment to  needy  students  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  who  are 
regularly  enrolled  in  bona  fide,  tax  ex- 
empt educational  institutions.  The  of- 
ficials of  each  institution  select  the  needy 
students  and  assign  them  to  projects 
under  faculty  supervision.  This  year, 
1698  institutions  are  cooperating  in  the 
program. 

College  Values — As  usual,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  not 
only  covers  the  far-flung  activities  of 
that  body,  but  includes  comment  on  the 
Current  educational  scene.  In  a  section 
discussing  "Colleges,  the  Public,  and 
Philanthropic  Endowments,"  Walter  A. 
Jessup,  president  of  the  Foundation,  ob- 
serves that:  "After  all,  most  of  our 
higher  institutions  are  teaching  institu- 
tions. Problems  might  be  simplified  if 


CLINTON  W.  ARESON 
To  help  itself  undergo  an  intensive 
self-analysis,  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  has  borrowed 
back  its  former  assistant  executive 
director,  Clinton  W.  Areson,  from 
New  York  City's  domestic  rela- 
tions court  where  for  nearly  four 
years  he  has  been  chief  probation 
officer.  Mr.  Areson  will  serve  as 
program  director  of  the  committee 
on  reorganization  recently  set  up 
to  find  out  in  what  direction  lay 
the  league's  possibilities  of  best 
service  and  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  future.  Other  members  of  the 
planning  committee  are  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  chairman,  Paul  T.  Beisser, 
Mary  Irene  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Richard 
J.  Bernhard,  Rev.  Patrick  O'Boyle, 
Frank  R.  Pentlarge  and  Alfred 
Whitman. 


more  colleges  would  center  their  atten- 
tion wholly  on  undergraduate  teaching 
and  offer  only  such  courses  as  can  be 
paid  for:  either  first,  by  drawing  upon 
the  resources  provided  for  education  .  .  . 
or,  secondly,  by  'selling'  the  courses  to 
the  individual  student.  Scientific  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  sug- 
gest that  excellence  of  the  college  prod- 
uct is  not  so  much  a  function  of  college 
equipment  or  of  diversified  curriculum 
as  of  other  things — things  that  are  much 
more  simple  and  less  expensive:  careful 
selection  of  staff,  careful  selection  of  stu- 
dent body,  a  budget  that  is  balanced 
from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  the 
comptroller  but  of  the  student.  If  the 
student  is  to  pay  for  an  ever  larger  share 
of  the  cost  of  education,  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  best  job  possible  for  the 
time  and  money  he  expends.  In  the  long 
run  he  will  surely  expect  more  than 
publicity,  football,  or  even  ivy-clad 
walls." 

St.  Louis  Figures — Interesting  fig- 
ures on  the  changing  number  of  young 
people  in  one  American  city  are  brought 
together  in  the  first  survey  report  of  the 
St.  Louis  Youth  Commission,  "Youth  as 
a  Population  Element  in  St.  Louis,  1890- 
1940."  The  figures  show  that  the  abso- 
lute number  of  white  youth  in  that  city 
reached  its  peak  in  1910  and  has  been 
decreasing  at  an  irregular  rate  since  that 
time;  the  number  of  Negro  youth  is  still 
increasing,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  dim- 
inishing. The  relative  number  of  youth 
(the  survey  used  the  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  age  group)  has  decreased  through- 
out the  fifty  years  covered  by  the  study, 
but  the  rate  is  decreasing  and  an  early 
point  of  equilibrium  is  indicated.  In  1890, 
youth  constituted  22  percent  of  the  St. 
Louis  population;  in  1940,  the  figure  is 
expected  to  be  16.8  percent.  The  figures 
are  almost  exactly  the  same  for  Negro 
youth  as  for  the  total  youth  popula- 
tion. Subsequent  Youth  Commission  sur- 
veys will  show  the  effects  of  these  popula- 
tion trends  on  education,  employment, 
and  various  other  fields. 

Adult  Minds — Results  of  a  radio  "in- 
telligence test"  as  reported  by  Dean 
Frank  H.  Freeman  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  California, 
tend  to  contradict  the  conclusions  of 
many  psychologists  that  there  is  a  sharp 
decline  in  mental  ability  after  the  age  of 
forty-five.  Among  the  2331  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  ninety  taking 
Dean  Freeman's  test,  those  over  forty 
made  a  slightly  better  showing  than 
those  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty,  usually  considered  the  peak  period 
of  intellectual  power.  "The  results  indi- 
cate that  a  person's  intellectual  capabili- 
ties do  not  decline  after  he  is  forty  if  he 
uses  those  capabilities,"  Dean  Freeman 
states.  "The  average  person  may  show  a 
little  decrease  in  speed,  perhaps,  but  in 
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real  intellectual  accomplishments  no  sub- 
stantial decline  is  indicated."  In  scoring 
the  fifteen-minute  test,  "perfection"  was 
rated  at  "40."  No  one  achieved  this 
score.  Men  and  women  from  professional 
and  higher  business  groups  topped  the 
list  with  a  median  score  of  31.58,  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  semi-professional  and 
business  men,  unemployed,  students, 
skilled  laborers,  housewives,  common  and 
unskilled  laborers. 

Learning  by  Doing — The  five-year 
experimental  program,  started  four 
years  ago  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  in  seventy  schools  with 
some  50,000  pupils,  is  summarized  to 
date  in  a  recent  report  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  John  J.  Loftus,  in  charge 
of  the  project.  Dr.  Loftus  states  that 
the  experiment  is  influencing  the  teaching 
methods  of  the  entire  city  school  system, 
and  estimates  that  the  experiment's  "pro- 
gressive" methods  and  activity  program 
are  being  practiced  in  some  degree  in 
about  25  percent  of  the  schools.  In  the 
activity  program,  John  Dewey's  "learn- 
ing by  doing"  philosophy  is  followed,  with 
a  high  degree  of  individual  freedom  for 
the  pupils.  Pupils  in  the  activity  classes 
seem  to  excel  in  quality  of  cooperation, 
initiative,  experimentation,  critical  capac- 
ity, and  leadership.  Traditional  classes 
maintain  a  substantial  lead  over  the  ex- 
perimental groups  in  arithmetic  compu- 
tation and  reasoning,  and  in  reading 
speed;  a  slightly  better  average  in  spelling 
and  in  language  usage.  These  preliminary 
results  indicate  that  traditional  methods 
are  more  successful  in  teaching  routine 
academic  subjects,  but  that  the  activity 
methods  score  in  developing  character 
traits  and  in  fostering  personality  growth 
and  social  adjustment. 

Group  Work 

UNDER  the  title,  "Let's  Discuss  Our 
Problems  Together,"  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Group 
Work  has  published  a  manual  for  local 
study  groups  in  answer  to  demands  for  a 
guide  that  will  represent  the  best  prac- 
tices and  methods  in  the  field  of  study 
based  on  the  experience  of  successful 
study  groups.  A  foreword  by  Charles  E. 
Hendry  sketches  briefly  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  cooperative  inquiry  in  the 
field  of  group  work  from  local  voluntary 
groups  of  similar  agency  affiliation  to  a 
national  voluntary  association  open  to  all 
who  use  the  group  work  process.  The 
manual,  in  suggesting  methods  for  or- 
ganizing study,  considers  such  questions 
as:  How  can  we  find  significant  and  vital 
problems  of  common  interest?  How  can 
we  get  started  after  we  have  selected  a 
problem  for  study?  How  have  other 
groups  gone  about  it?  A  section,  "Sug- 
gested Topics  for  Discussion,"  will  be  of 
interest  to  students  of  the  group  work 
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process  who  are  eager  to  share  in  its 
development.  The  booklet,  compiled  by 
Joe  Hoffer  of  the  Philadelphia  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  in  cooperation  with 
the  committee  on  local  group  studies, 
Wes  Klusman,  chairman,  will  go  to  all 
members  of  the  AASGW  as  a  member- 
ship service.  Others  may  obtain  it  from 
the  association,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  25  cents,  20  cents  in  quanti- 
ties of  ten  or  more. 

Boys  and  Girls— The  YMCA  and 
YWCA  in  Pittsburgh  have  embarked 
on  a  program  of  joint  study  and  coopera- 
tion. Begun  a  little  over  a  year  ago  with 
the  establishment  of  a  council  composed 
of  fifteen  members  representing  both  as- 
sociations, the  program  embraces  several 
aims:  joint  leadership  training;  interpre- 
tation of  group  work  processes  to  the 
community;  joint  approach  to  the  com- 
munity with  general  projects;  develop- 
ment of  additional  experiences  in  staff 
acquaintance;  experiments  in  parent  edu- 
cation; united  approach  in  geographical 
areas  in  which  there  is  now  only  one  or 
no  Y;  use  of  each  other's  buildings  and 
facilities.  Already  the  associations  have 
undertaken  several  group  activities  bring- 
ing their  young  people  together.  Among 
them  are  religious  meetings  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  the  sharing  of  work  and  rec- 
reational programs  between  two  summer 
camps,  a  citywide  conference  on  public 
affairs,  inter-branch  discussion  groups, 
outing  and  dramatic  clubs. 

In  Print — "A  Leader's  Guide  to  the 
Brownie  Scout  Program,"  published  by 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  presents  an  advanced 
formulation  of  philosophy  and  method  in 
programs  for  younger  girls.  Price  50 
cents  from  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  14  West 
49  Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  "Report  of 
the  Second  National  Conference  on  the 
College  Training  of  Recreation  Work- 
ers," contains  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference held  last  year  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  The  papers  included 
represent  various  types  of  professional 
background:  national  parks,  state  parks, 
municipal  recreation,  the  WPA,  housing, 
camps,  physical  education,  social  work, 
university  extension.  Price  55  cents  from 
the  Farnham  Printing  and  Stationery 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Leadership — Qualifications  for  leader- 
ship in  group  work  have  been  outlined  in 
several  statements  recently  issued  by  var- 
ious agencies.  Among  them  are:  "Profes- 
sional Opportunities  in  the  YMCA," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  periodical,  Occupations;  "Standards, 
Training,  Experience  and  Compensation 
in  Community  Recreation  Work,"  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation; "Professional  Opportunities  in 
Girl  Scouting,"  issued  by  the  personnel 
division  of  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.;  "Leader- 


ship Opportunities  and  Qualifications," 
published  by  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 
The  latter  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
academic  and  professional  training  but 
insists  that  "formal  training  in  an  aca- 
demic setting  is  not  and  never  can  become 
a  substitute  for  experience  in  situations 
calling  for  actual  leadership." 

Pre-School — Taking  inventory  of  the 
developments  of  its  pre-school  program 
in  the  sixteen  months  since  it  was  reor- 
ganized on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  Union 
Settlement  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  lists  the 
following  assets:  the  mothers  have  as- 
sumed complete  responsibility  for  the 
housework;  most  of  the  mothers  are  now 
taking  responsibility  for  routine  proced- 
ures with  the  children  and  some  supervi- 
sion for  their  program  activities;  a  daily 
conference  is  held  with  the  mothers  who 
are  in  attendance  for  the  "service  pro- 
gram"; the  fathers  have  repainted  and 
repaired  most  of  the  toys  and  equipment; 
several  mothers  who  are  working  extra 
hours  on  the  program  are  being  paid 
by  mothers  who  have  less  time  because 
of  employment.  The  net  result,  says 
Robert  M.  Heininger,  director  of  the 
settlement,  is  an  increased  vitality  in 
the  parent  education  program  and  in  the 
fathers'  and  mothers'  meetings. 

Relief  and  WPA 

A  LL  is  well  with  WPA  in  New  York 
"^  City,  according  to  the  1939  report 
recently  issued  by  Lieut.  Col.  Brehon  B. 
Somervell,  local  administrator.  In  sizing 
up  the  accomplishments  for  a  year  which 
brought  tremendous  upheavals  at  the 
halfway  mark,  Col.  Somervell  maintains 
that  the  net  result  was  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  a  raising  of  morale.  Com- 
plaints in  December  were  only  one 
fourth  the  number  in  the  previous  Janu- 
ary. As  first  cause  in  this  change  for  the 
better,  he  points  to  the  program  of  oper- 
ations planned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  federal,  state  and  city  authori- 
ties. This  plan,  says  the  colonel,  tended 
to  act  as  stabilizer  to  the  jolts  which 
were  to  come  in  July — the  requirements 
of  130  hours  work  per  month  and  layoffs 
after  eighteen  months  of  work.  How- 
ever, he  also  names  those  same  jolts  as 
factors  in  shaking  down  the  WPA  into 
a  more  smoothly  going  concern:  the 
130-hour  requirement  because  it  made 
possible  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of 
grades  of  employes  and  rates  of  pay 
from  125  to  5;  the  eighteen  months  rule 
because  of  its  "beneficial"  aspects  which, 
however,  are  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  report. 

Although  the  planned  program  origin- 
ally called  for  175,000  workers,  new 
quotas  reduced  this  number  to  110,057 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  these,  ap- 
proximately 27,500  were  single  persons 
taken  on  after  "all  available"  family 


heads  were  included.  Of  the  100,000  per- 
sons dropped  last  summer  because  of  the 
eighteen  months  rule,  31  percent  had  re- 
turned to  the  WPA  rolls  by  the  end  of 
December.  Altogether,  190,000  had  left 
the  rolls  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily during  the  year.  Of  the  latter,  13,- 
000  were  AF  of  L  mechanics  discharged 
when  they  struck  against  the  130-hour 
requirement.  The  combined  total  of 
WPA  and  home  relief  rolls  in  New 
York  dropped  24  percent  during  1939. 

Modified — Pennsylvania's  State  Board 
of  Public  Assistance  recently  loosened 
its  former  inflexible  ruling  against  the 
granting  of  relief  to  persons  waiting  for 
unemployment  compensation.  Previously 
no  one  in  this  category  was  eligible  for 
direct  relief  unless  his  family  contained 
other  workers  not  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  unless  his  family  had 
received  assistance  prior  to  qualifying 
for  benefits,  or  unless  he  had  left  the  re- 
lief rolls  with  an  automatic  reinstate- 
ment certificate.  (See  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly,  November  1939,  page  350  and  De- 
cember 1939,  page  379.)  Now  the  board 
recognizes  that  there  are  cases  where 
"the  assumptions  on  which  the  general 
policy  is  based  do  not  hold."  Among 
these  are  cases  where  the  wages  just 
terminated  approximated  the  assistance 
level,  cases  where  continuing  emergencies 
exhausted  all  resources  and  credit,  cases 
where  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  be  received  are  substantially 
less  than  the  assistance  grant  and  wages 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  provide  for 
an  accumulation. 

They  Don't  Belong — An  appeal  to  a 
higher  court  will  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  statute  under  which  a  judge  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  recently  or- 
dered six  members  of  a  self-supporting 
family  to  leave  the  state  because  he 
doubted  their  ability  to  remain  self-sup- 
porting. (See  Survey  Midinonthly,  Feb- 
ruary 1940,  page  71.)  Meanwhile  the 
county  is  continuing  its  move  to  evict 
from  the  state  about  sixty  families  who 
are  lacking  in  legal  settlement,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  localities  in  New  York 
are  reimbursed  in  full  by  the  state  for 
relief  funds  expended  on  non-settled 
families.  .  .  .  Over  1500  families  ap- 
plied to  five  private  agencies  in  Chicago 
for  aid  between  November  1,  1939,  and 
January  1,  1940,  because  of  being  made 
ineligible  for  relief  by  the  new  three-year 
residence  law.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
August  1939,  page  248.) 

Whom  It  Hurts — Facing  the  prospect 
of  another  relief  crisis  this  month,  Tol- 
edo, Ohio,  can  look  back  on  its  recent 
crisis  through  the  pages  of  "The  Toledo 
Relief  Survey,  November  1939,"  pre- 
pared by  the  local  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  607  Second  National  Bank 
Building.  Last  November  nineteen  local 
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social  service  agencies  cooperated  in  mak- 
ing a  study  of  conditions  in  those  employ- 
able families  whose  relief  had  been  cut 
off  since  September.  It  was  found  that  of 
the  5921  cases,  1014  had  procured  either 
WPA  or  private  employment  and  640 
others  had  sufficient  income  to  pay  for 
food  and  rent,  leaving  3253  in  which  con- 
ditions were  questionable.  A  sample  sur- 
vey of  10  percent  of  the  latter  group 
showed  67  percent  of  the  families  to  be 
in  "actual  need."  About  42  percent  of 
the  persons  in  these  families  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  27  percent  of 
all  were  children  of  school  age.  Families 
reported  "getting  along"  with  assistance 
from  neighbors,  odd  jobs,  relatives,  cred- 
it, and  surplus  commodities. 

Look  Around — In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, where  marble  halls  resound  with 
the  word  "economy,"  there  are  6000  per- 
sons certified  as  eligible  for  WPA  for 
whom  there  are  no  WPA  jobs.  Neither 
they  nor  their  families  can  receive  direct 
relief  unless  evicted  or  suffering  from  an 
acute  illness. 

Surplus  Cotton— The  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodity  Corporation's  newest 
venture,  the  cotton  stamp  plan,  is  ex- 
pected to  get  underway  this  month.  (See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1940,  pn. 
17-18.)  Procedures  for  its  operation  will 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  already  working  in  some  thirty 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Under  the 
cotton  plan,  every  three  months  eligible 
persons — on  federal,  state  or  local  work 
or  direct  relief,  certified  as  eligible  for 
such  relief  or  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act — will  be  able  to 
buy  stamps  exchangeable  for  American- 
made  cotton  goods  at  local  dry  goods 
stores.  For  every  dollar's  worth  of 
stamps  bought  the  purchaser  will  receive 
one  dollar's  worth  free.  Rates  of  pur- 
chase, however,  have  been  set  by  the 
FSCC  as  follows:  a  family  consisting  of 
one  or  two  persons  will  be  able  to  buy  as 
a  minimum,  a  $4  book  of  stamps  costing 
$2,  as  a  maximum,  a  $6  book  costing  $3 ; 
for  three  and  four  person  families  the 
minimum  will  be  a  $6  book,  maximum  a 
$10  book;  for  five  person  or  larger  fami- 
lies $8  books  will  be  the  minimum,  $12 
books  the  maximum.  The  stamps  will  be 
issued  in  25  cent  denominations.  The 
plan  does  not  include  any  price-setting  of 
the  goods  but  depends  on  retailer's  com- 
petition to  keep  prices  within  bounds.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  $10  million  to  go 
into  the  plan  will  relieve  farmers  of  only 
60,000  out  of  12  million  bales  of  surplus 
cotton.  However,  textile  workers,  mill 
owners  and  storekeepers  are  also  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  the  plan.  The 
cities  to  be  the  first  settings  of  the  ex- 
periment are  to  be  chosen  from  among 
those  of  50,000  population  or  upward  in 
which  the  food  stamp  plan  already  is  in 
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Another  FSCC  plan  for  giving  low  in- 
come families  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
cotton  surplus  is  to  be  put  in  operation 
in  about  sixty  counties  of  the  cotton 
growing  states.  Under  it  lint  cotton  and 
ticking  for  mattresses  will  be  available 
to  farm  families  having  an  income  less 
than  $400  a  year  and  urban  families  with 
an  income  under  $500.  County  AAA 
committees  will  determine  the  eligibility 
of  families  requesting  the  material. 
Families  of  WPA  workers  will  not  be 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  plan. 

The  Public's  Health 

TjMGHTY  years  a  typhoid  carrier  is 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  a  resi- 
dent of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
101-year-old  woman,  discovered  to  be 
a  carrier  when  two  of  her  great-grand- 
children recently  contracted  the  disease, 
suffered  from  typhoid  fever  eighty  years 
ago,  before  coming  to  this  country. 

Over  400  typhoid  carriers  are  regis- 
tered and  under  supervision  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  all  typhoid  sufferers 
develop  into  chronic  carriers  of  the 
disease. 

Ignorance — That  nearly  a  third  of  the 
country's  nine  million  venereal  disease 
victims  still  depend  on  "quack"  treat- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  results  of  a 
sample  survey  recently  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
Undercover  men  gathered  information 
from  over  1000  men  in  streets,  parks, 
poolrooms  and  approached  clerks  in  1150 
drugstores.  Over  65  percent  of  those 
whose  advice  was  asked  concerning 
where  to  go  for  venereal  disease  treat- 
ment suggested  a  drugstore  or  volun- 
tered  information  about  some  home 
remedy.  Only  31  percent  advised  a  good 
doctor.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  drug- 
store clerks  offered  to  sell  remedies  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  diagnoses.  Dis- 
couraged social  hygienists  point  to  these 
findings  as  proof  of  the  need  for  a 
stronger  anti-venereal  disease  program 
to  include:  legislation  in  the  thirty-three 
states  which  have  no  anti-quackery  laws; 
stronger  enforcement  of  existing  laws; 
greater  appropriations  for  "counter- 
propaganda"  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Organized — Setting  itself  up  as  a 
guardian  of  plans  for  good  low  cost 
medical  care,  the  Group  Health  Federa- 
tion of  America,  in  its  second  annual 
convention  held  in  Chicago  last  month, 
completed  its  formal  organization  and 
defined  its  aims  and  policies.  The  asso- 
ciation, composed  of  various  group 
health  organizations  which  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  self-supporting  people  on  a 
voluntary  prepayment  basis,  adopted  a 


constitution  in  which  three  aims  were 
stated:  to  promote  low  cost  plans  for 
good  medical  care  for  people  of  moder- 
ate means;  to  establish  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  professional  medical 
care  among  its  members;  to  act  as  a  co- 
ordinating agency  and  informational  ex- 
change for  its  members.  Resolutions  on 
policy  adopted  at  the  convention  called 
for:  special  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  "highest 
possible  standards  of  medical  practice 
within  all  voluntary  group  health  plans"; 
the  inclusion  of  complete  medical  pre- 
ventive services  within  the  plans;  a 
sound  financial  basis  for  all  plans;  the 
decision  of  general  administrative  poli- 
cies of  the  plans  through  cooperation 
between  the  medical  staffs  and  the  mem- 
bership lay  representatives;  the  coopera- 
tion of  member  organizations  in 
furnishing  the  association  with  statistical 
data.  The  association  elected  as  its  first 
president  Dr.  Mahlon  D.  Ogden  of 
Trinity  Hospital,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Alcoholics  —  More  patients  were 
treated  at  the  Keeley  Institute,  Douglas, 
111.,  between  1935-1938  than  at  any  other 
period  in  the  past  thirty  years,  accord- 
ing to  recent  reports  from  the  famed 
sanitarium  for  alcoholics.  Most  striking 
phase  of  the  increase  was  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  women  patients  who  num- 
bered 90  percent  more  in  1938  than  in 
1933,  the  last  year  of  prohibition. 

Movie — The  hazards  of  silicosis  in  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  areas  of  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  are  dramatically 
portrayed  in  a  documentary  film,  "Men 
and  Dust,"  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Tri-State  Survey  Committee  of  New 
York.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 
ary 1940,  page  74.)  The  film  is  available 
for  group  showings  either  in  thirty-five 
millimeter  or  sixteen  millimeter  sizes. 
Inquire  of  the  committee,  100  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

For  Mankind — Only  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  its  president,  Edward  S. 
Harkness,  noted  philanthropist,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  issued  its  annual 
report  for  1939.  Not  the  least  among 
the  various  fields  embraced  by  the  foun- 
dation established  by  Mr.  Harkness's 
mother  "to  do  something  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind"  are  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  rural  hospital  development. 
In  1939  the  Fund  spent  $491,606  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals  in  such  rural 
communities  as  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
Farmville,  Va.,  Glasgow,  Ky..  Farm- 
ington,  Me.,  Beloit,  Kan.,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Tupelo,  Miss., 
Ada,  Okla.,  Provo,  Utah,  Lancaster, 
S.  C.,  and  Pittsfield,  111.  Says  the  report 
in  regard  to  this  program:  "Experi- 
ence .  .  .  indicates  that  the  conventional 
division  into  private  rooms,  semi-private 
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HENRY  T.  LEVY 
"Seventeen  years  is  much  too  long 
for  any  individual  to  remain  in  a 
job  of  this  kind,"  says  Henry  T. 
Levy  in  speaking  of  his  service  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Dallas 
Community  Chest  from  which  his 
resignation  becomes  effective  next 
month.  But  there  are  Dallas  citi- 
zens who  view  those  years  not  so 
much  a  length  of  time  as  an  ac- 
cumulated record  of  "conscientious 
and  devoted  service."  Says  the 
Dallas  News:  "Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  accorded  the  energy  and 
understanding  devoted  over  the 
whole  course  of  his  seventeen  years 
by  Henry  T.  Levy  to  the  Com- 
munity Chest." 


rooms  and  wards  is  too  rigid  for  small 
hospitals,  where  the  available  space 
must  be  used  with  all  possible  flexibility. 
...  In  its  next  project  the  Fund  ex- 
pects to  eliminate  the  wards  and  install 
only  single  rooms,  which  can  be  fitted 
more  closely  into  the  shifting  curve  of 
demand." 

During  the  same  year  the  fund  ap- 
propriated $356,619  for  public  health 
activities  in  five  states,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma,  Alabama,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  grants  and  fellowships 
to  further  postgraduate  medical  educa- 
tion and  study;  $34,500  for  continuing 
research  in  public  health  services; 
$193,329  for  fellowships  in  general  psy- 
chiatry, child  psychiatry,  psychiatric- 
pediatric  training,  psychiatric  social 
work,  administered  through  various 
universities,  mental  hygiene  clinics  and 
professional  schools. 

Another  Way — A  third  answer  to  the 
controversial  question,  "Who  shall  pro- 
vide sex  instruction?"  recently  emerged 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Crapullo,  pastor  of  the  Irving 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  arranged 
for  discussion  groups  for  boys,  girls, 
young  men,  and  young  women  of  his 


church.  Four  lectures  each  were  given 
to  the  girls'  and  women's  group  and  to 
the  boys'  and  men's  group  by  a  local 
health  officer;  literature  from  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  was 
made  available;  and  the  motion  picture, 
"The  Grift  of  Life,"  was  shown.  No 
charge  was  made  for  admission  to  either 
group  of  lectures,  but  it  was  required 
that  each  person  be  previously  registered 
to  attend  the  complete  series.  Minors 
were  required  to  be  accompanied  by 
their  parents,  ^irls  by  their  mothers, 
boys  by  their  fathers.  No  one  under 
twelve  was  admitted. 

Childhood  Diseases — Children  under 
ten  suffer  a  greater  frequency  of  dis- 
abling illnesses  than  any  other  age 
group  with  the  exception  of  the  aged, 
according  to  the  figures  obtained  from 
eighty-three  cities  by  the  National 
Health  Survey  and  published  in  detail 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  duration  of  illness, 
however,  was  found  to  be  lowest  in  this 
age  group.  Eighty  percent  of  illnesses 
among  all  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  were  due  to  communicable  or 
respiratory  diseases. 

The  fallacious  theory  that  it  is  safer 
for  a  child  to  "get  over"  the  "catching 
diseases"  when  young  is  exploded  by 
figures  appearing  in  the  current  Health 
Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health.  During  the  period 
1934-38  nearly  15  percent  of  the  diph- 
theria cases  of  children  under  five  proved 
fatal  as  compared  with  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  cases  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine;  over  2  percent 
of  the  scarlet  fever  cases  were  fatal  in 
the  younger  group  as  compared  with 
less  than  one  percent  in  the  older  group; 
nearly  1.5  percent  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren's measles  cases  proved  fatal  as 
compared  with  one  tenth  of  one  percent 
of  the  older  childrens';  nearly  5  percent 
of  the  whooping  cough  cases  of  children 
under  five  were  fatal  as  compared  with 
slightly  less  than  two  tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  cases  of  children  between 
five  and  nine. 

Insurance  Groups — Two  new  health 
insurance  plans  for  government  em- 
ployes to  get  underway  within  the  past 
year  were:  the  California  State  Em- 
ployes Association  which  arranges  for 
low  cost  medical  service  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Physicians'  Service  to  cover  all 
state  employes  earning  $3000  a  year  or 
less  and  provides  medical  and  surgical 
care  and  hospitalization  for  a  monthly 
premium  of  $2.50;  the  plan  providing  for 
surgical  and  hospital  care  for  utility 
employes  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  which  was 
added  to  the  group  annuity  and  life 
insurance  scheme  adopted  by  the  em- 
ployes two  years  earlier.  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington's Group  Health  Association, 


begun  by  employes  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  in  1937  and  since 
beset  by  vicissitudes  reminiscent  of  those 
of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  now  has  members 
enrolled  from  forty  federal  agencies. 
.  .  .  The  Western  New  York  Medical 
Plan,  Buffalo,  is  the  third  medical  in- 
surance organization  to  receive  a  permit 
to  operate  under  New  York's  revised 
insurance  code  (see  Survey  Mi/lmnnthly, 
August  1939,  page  254).  .  .  .  The 
board  and  officers  of  the  Group  Health 
Association  of  New  York  (City),  a 
group  medical  plan,  recently  incorpo- 
rated as  a  cooperative — the  Group 
Health  Cooperative,  Inc.,  in  which 
name  they  have  applied  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  insurance  for  a  permit 
to  offer  the  plan  to  the  public. 

Birth   Control 

TALLOWING  the  lead  of  its  neighbor 
to  the  north,  South  Carolina  has  be- 
come the  second  state  to  provide  publicly 
supported  birth  control  clinics.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Birth  Control 
Federation  of  America  held  in  New 
York.  Though  the  Carolinas  are  the  only 
states  to  include  birth  control  in  their 
public  health  services,  the  federation  es- 
timates that  40  percent  of  the  553  birth 
control  clinics  throughout  the  country 
derive  at  least  part  of  their  support  from 
tax  funds.  This  compares  with  18  percent 
three  years  ago. 

A  small  storm  arose  during  the  three- 
day  conference  when  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  the  first  publicly  supported 
birth  control  clinic  in  New  York  State 
was  opening  in  Middletown.  Officials  of 
the  Middletown  Maternal  Health  Cen- 
ter flatly  denied  the  report,  maintaining 
that  the  center's  birth  control  functions 
were  supported  entirely  by  private  funds. 
The  confusion  had  arisen  because  of  the 
regular  attendance  of  a  city  nurse  at  the 
clinic  and  from  the  fact  that  the  clinic  is 
housed  in  a  Board  of  Health  building.  It 
was  explained  that  the  nurse  confines  her 
duties  to  "other  problems  of  health." 

The  bursting  of  the  New  York  bal- 
loon, however,  did  not  deflate  the  opti- 
mism of  the  child-spacing  advocates, 
whose  speakers  made  mysterious  refer- 
ences to  three  other  states  about  to  join 
the  Carolinas  in  including  birth  control 
in  their  public  health  programs.  Major 
business  of  the  conference  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Committee  on 
Planned  Parenthood  to  sponsor  a  nation- 
wide campaign  for  $289,117  to  finance 
the  federation's  program  for  the  coming 
year.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
prominent  figures  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, business,  education,  religion,  science, 
literature,  social  welfare  and  civic  affairs. 

New  Plan — January  brought  the  last 
issue     of     the     Birth     Control     Review, 
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monthly  magazine  of  the  Birth  Control 
Federation  of  America,  which  has  sus- 
pended publication  of  the  periodical  in 
favor  of  a  new  publicity  program  to 
embrace  articles  in  general  magazines, 
a  house  bulletin,  a  news  letter  for  con- 
tributors, an  informational  service  for 
friends  of  the  movement. 

Public  Opinion  —  Results  of  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  indicate  that  birth  control 
is  steadily  gaining  approval.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  persons  expressing 
opinions  said  that  they  would  approve  of 
"having  governmental  health  clinics 
furnish  birth  control  information  to 
married  people  who  want  it"  as  against 
23  percent  who  would  disapprove.  A 
year  ago  when  a  similar  question  was 
asked,  72  percent  approved  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  birth  control  information  by 
a  governmental  agency  and  28  percent 
disapproved.  There  was  no  marked  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  economic 
groups.  Those  who  approved  expressed 
the  opinion  that  birth  control  informa- 
tion should  be  available  to  low  income 
families  to  help  them  afford  better 
living  conditions  for  the  children  they 
have  and  also  to  enable  them  to  avoid 
"quackery."  Disapproval  was  based  on 
three  reasons:  that  birth  control  is  a 
private  matter  not  a  governmental  con- 
cern; that  it  is  contrary  to  religious  prin- 
ciple; that  it  will  lead  to  race  suicide. 

Disagreement  —  Paradoxical  decisions 
from  the  same  lower  court  have  left 
Connecticut  in  a  state  of  confusion  over 
whether  or  not  physicians  legally  can 
give  birth  control  information  to  mar- 
ried women  whose  health  requires  it. 
Two  court  cases  arose  from  the  recent 
closing  of  the  Chase  Dispensary  at 
Waterbury  and  the  seizure  of  contracep- 
tive supplies.  In  acquitting  the  persons 
involved,  a  judge  of  a  lower  court  handed 
down  an  opinion  that  the  state's  law 
prohibiting  the  giving  of  contraceptive 
advice  was  unconstitutional  because  it 
failed  to  include  "proper  exceptions"  to 
permit  physicians  to  prescribe  for  the 
health  of  their  patients.  Another  judge 
upheld  the  law  in  ruling  that  the  ma- 
terials and  case  records  seized  from  the 
clinic  should  be  destroyed.  Both  cases 
have  been  appealed  to  the  state  supreme 
court  of  errors,  the  first  by  the  state 
and  the  second  by  the  defendant,  and 
await  a  ruling  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  by  the  higher  court. 

Consumer  Education 


operating  were  some  14,000  families  of 
employed  wage  earners  and  clerical  work- 
ers with  a  minimum  income  of  $500 
and  an  average  of  $1515  a  year.  The 
automobile,  used  for  recreation,  trans- 
portation to  and  from  business  and 
school,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  is 
the  largest  "miscellaneous"  expenditure 
in  the  family  budget,  costing  $87  per 
family  per  year  for  purchase,  operation 
and  maintenance.  At  the  lower  income 
levels,  food  and  housing  claim  more  of 
the  total  income,  with  less  money  for 
clothing,  recreation,  medical  care. 

Going  Up  —  Alarmed  by  the  returns 
from  a  thousand  questionnaires  sent  to 
housewives  in  Chicago,  delegates  of  73 
consumer  organizations  attending  that 
city's  United  Conference  Against  the 
High  Cost  of  Living  passed  a  resolution 
urging  the  city  fathers  to  establish  a 
Consumers'  Counsel  following  the  pat- 
tern of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Consumers'  Service,  which  broadcasts 
every  morning  the  day's  prevailing  food 
prices.  The  conference  chairman,  Mrs. 
Alice  E.  Treleavan,  announced  that  if 
last  summer's  figure  for  prices  paid  for 
foodstuffs  was  100,  the  end  of  September 
figure  was 


takes  33  cents  out  of  the  city 
worker's  dollar,  housing  and  fuel  al- 
most 25  cents,  clothing  10  cents,  miscel- 
laneous items  the  rest,  according  to  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. The  figures  are  based  on  a  survey 
the  bureau  made  during  1934-1936.  Co- 
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Optimist?  —  Aid  to  consumers  by  set- 
ting up  standards  of  quality  as  a  guide 
in  the  purchase  of  consumer  goods  not 
already  covered  by  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  is  being  urged  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  which  is  backing  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Boren  ot  Oklahoma.  The  re- 
quirements of  each  standard  would  need 
to  be  definite,  limited  to  essential  things, 
directed  toward  performance,  based  on 
extended  study  and  tests.  When  he  first 
considered  the  bill,  Congressman  Boren 
estimated  that  it  would  take  ten  years 
to  put  it  through  Congress;  later  he  said 
five  years,  more  recently  he  has  sug- 
gested three. 

The  Test  of  Doing  —  Members  of 
the  Women's  City  Club  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  delighted  with  their  last  year's 
experiment  in  home  building,  have  under- 
taken a  similar  consumer  education  proj- 
ect this  year.  The  first  house  was 
conceived  when,  during  a  post-lecture 
discussion,  a  club  member  asked,  "Why 
riot  build  a  real  home,  not  just  a  pencil 
and  paper  one,  and  put  our  ideas  to  the 
test?"  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  fin- 
ancial backing  was  secured  and  an  in- 
terior decorator,  an  architect,  a  landscape 
gardener  and  a  builder  were  drafted  for 
expert  help.  The  club  members  made  a 
list  of  "must  haves"  and  "don't  wants," 
keeping  in  mind  a  home  which  fitted 
their  own  way  of  living.  Having  devel- 
oped a  floor  plan  to  fit  their  ideas  they 
designed  the  exterior  to  fit  the  floor  plan. 
The  essentials  were  not  style  or  period, 


but  convenience  and  beauty.  A  .garage 
with  an  easy  level  approach  opening  di- 
rectly into  the  kitchen,  a  laundry  on  the 
main  floor,  plenty  of  wall  area,  light 
and  ventilation  for  closets,  were  a  few 
of  the  "musts."  Before  the  decorating 
and  landscaping  were  completed  the  club 
had  offers  from  several  would-be-pur- 
chasers. Over  500  women  have  enrolled 
in  the  home  planning  class  this  year. 

Basic — A  platform  of  principles  was 
drawn  up  recently  by  the  National  Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council,  organized  in 
1937  to  foster  better  relations  between 
consumers  and  retailers  and  to  "manu- 
facture understanding."  In  it  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  of  the  consumer 
for  an  understanding  of  basic  economics 
affecting  our  standards  of  living.  The 
statement  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  consumers  taking  a  more  active  part 
in  promoting  the  development  and  use 
of  those  methods  of  identifying  quality 
and  performance  in  consumer  goods  that 
make  intelligent  buying  possible.  The 
council  is  an  independent  organization, 
sponsored  by  such  national  consumer 
associations  as  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  ; 
and  by  national  retailer  associations 
such  as  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  the  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  It  is  financed 
wholly  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Volunteers 

TAURING  1939  the  148  Junior  Leagues 
*-*  of  America  spent  $488,232  on  com- 
munity projects  concerned  with  adult 
health,  children's  case  work,  day  nurs- 
eries, child  guidance,  children's  health, 
family  work,  community  centers,  play- 
grounds and  camps,  children's  theater, 
and  other  welfare  or  cultural  services. 
The  money  was  raised  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  from  social  functions  and  sport 
events  to  rummage  sales  and  tea  rooms. 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dingman,  secretary  of 
the  ways  and  means  department  of  the 
JLA,  in  interpreting  the  year's  financial 
report  emphasized  the  value  of  experi- 
ence gained  by  Junior  League  members 
in  raising  and  budgeting  funds.  Said 
Mrs.  Dingman:  "To  bring  to  one's  job 
in  the  community  even  a  slight  training 
in  those  things  is  bringing  equipment 
without  which  the  knowledge,  enthusi- 
asm and  capabilities  of  others  can  never 
be  fully  realized." 

Self-Survey— In  its  effort  to  train  its 
volunteers  in  and  through  their  jobs, 
especially  those  who  are  active  on  boards 
and  committees,  the  National  Board  of 
the  YWCA  issues  series  of  test  questions 
of  the  short  answer  type  asking  for  facts 
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and  opinions,  or  essay  questions  making 
generous  use  of  why's  and  wherefore's. 
Along  with  the  questionnaires  go  separate 
answer  sheets  and  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  this  material.  At  the  end  of  a  term  of 
service  a  Y  volunteer  is  asked  to  exam- 
ine herself  thoughtfully  and  to  analyze 
her  assignment,  considering  her  respon- 
sibilities, satisfaction  or  lack  of  it,  diffi- 
culties, preference  of  assignment.  The 
volunteer  is  encouraged  to  submit  the 
data  in  writing  to  the  one  who  assigned 
her  to  her  job. 

Not  Obsolete— Work  with  the  blind 
remains  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for 
volunteers,  involving  as  it  does  a  steady 
demand  for  persons  to  teach  the  blind  to 
read  and  to  transcribe  books  into  Braille. 
Hand-copied  Braille  books  are  now  sup- 
plemented by  books  embossed  by  machine, 
but  will  probably  never  become  obsolete, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  workers  with 
the  blind,  who  point  to  a  steady  demand 
for  books  not  adapted  to  mass  produc- 
tion but  needed  for  use  by  individuals  in 
special  lines  of  study  or  business. 

Thrift  Shops — Enthusiastic  and  ex- 
perienced volunteers  have  in  the  past 
eight  months  given  827  hours  of  service 
to  the  Thrift  Shop  on  Bridge  Street, 
Brooklyn,  sponsored  by  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities.  They  have  collected 
donations,  priced,  tagged  and  sold  them. 
Clothing  and  household  articles  have  been 
reconditioned  and  distributed  or  offered 
for  sale  at  low  prices,  thus  meeting  the 
needs  of  bureau  families  while  fostering 
their  self-respect.  Proceeds  from  these 
sales  are  used  by  the  bureau  for  new 
clothing  for  clients  needing  it.  ...  A 
thrift  shop  in  the  East  Liberty  section  of 
Pittsburgh,  having  grown  out  of  the 
annual  rummage  sale  of  the  Cot  Club, 
now  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
finances  for  the  children's  ward  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Besides 
individually  giving  one  day  a  month  to 
running  the  shop,  the  members  of  the 
club  have  assumed  entire  support  of  the 
ward  and  meet  regularly  to  make  the 
hospital  clothing,  bandages  and  other 
supplies  needed  for  children  in  a  hospital. 

Listening  Posts — A  course  of  eight 
lectures  in  social  interpretation  designed 
for  volunteers  has  been  announced  by  the 
Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
City  magistrate's  courts,  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1940,  page  23), 
with  John  C.  Thurrott,  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Eleanor  Neu- 
staedter,  of  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety, and  other  specialists  in  allied  fields 
discussing  principles  and  problems  of  so- 
cial work.  The  last  lecture  will  be  given 
by  Magistrate  Anna  M.  Kross,  who  or- 
ganized the  bureau  in  1936.  .  .  .  The 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  nine 


lectures  at  the  Carroll  Club  to  aid  young 
Catholic  women  in  volunteer  social  work. 
Among  those  to  appear  on  the  platform 
has  been  Mary  L.  Gibbons,  first  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  who  warned 
the  young  women  that  leaders  must  first 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  experience. 
"You  start  in  by  rolling  up  your  sleeves 
and  going  to  work  at  something  yourself, 
until  you  find  out  what  it  is  all  about." 
The  lectures  will  cover  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  in  family  welfare, 
child  welfare,  health,  recreation  and 
other  non-relief  welfare  activities.  .  .  . 
The  recently  opened  spring  orientation 
course  of  the  Central  Volunteer  Bureau 
of  Brooklyn  was  preceded  by  a  "so- 
ciable," to  encourage  board  members  and 
volunteers  to  mingle  with  each  other  and 
chat  about  their  mutual  problems.  Each 
volunteer  was  invited  to  bring  a  poten- 
tial recruit  to  hear  the  short  talks  by  an 
agency  supervisor,  by  an  active  volunteer, 
by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Council  for  Social  Planning.  ...  In 
an  extension  course  on  Rochester  Social 
Agencies,  offered  by  the  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oscar  W.  Kuolt,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  discussed  recent  developments 
in  social  work  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
including  those  in  family  care,  relief,  child 
services,  care  of  the  sick  and  aged. 

People  and  Things 


and  bequests  made  in  six 
^•^  major  cities  of  the  United  States 
during  1939  increased  25  percent  over 
those  of  the  previous  year,  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  John  Price  Jones 
Corporation,  public  relations  counselors 
and  fund-raising  experts.  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  philanthropic  giving 
amounted  to  $101,060,184  as  compared 
to  $79,866,209  the  year  before.  However, 
the  gain  was  due  largely  to  the  $25  mil- 
lion painting  collection  presented  to  the 
National  Art  Gallery  by  Samuel  H. 
Kress.  Without  this  gift  the  total  for 
gifts  and  bequests  would  have  been  less 
than  in  the  recession  year  of  1938,  as  be- 
quests showed  a  decided  decrease. 

Foreign  relief  increased  more  than  any 
type  of  philanthropy,  having  risen  700 
percent  over  the  figure  for  the  preceding 
year.  Other  fields  to  show  increased  gain 
from  donations  were  education,  or- 
ganized relief,  fine  arts,  religion.  Recrea- 
tion, health  and  "miscellaneous  reform" 
received  less  than  in  1938. 

New  Jobs  —  The  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts recently  appointed  Eva  Whiting 
White,  president  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  as  chairman 
of  the  division  of  immigration  and 
Americanization  of  the  state's  Depart- 


ment of  Education.  .  .  .  Joel  Earnest, 
once  director  of  the  old  Emergency  Re- 
lief Bureau  in  New  York  City,  was  re- 
cently named  commissioner  of  health 
and  welfare  for  the  state  of  Maine.  .  .  . 
Carol  R.  Daugherty,  chief  of  the  re- 
search and  statistics  branch  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
social  sciences  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City,  to  succeed  Edgar  Dawson, 
retired.  .  .  .  Mary  J.  Dunn  is  the  new 
assistant  to  the  senior  public  health 
nursing  consultant,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington. 

Rechristened — The  Family  Welfare 
Society  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Family  Service  Society. 

Meetings — Father  Flanagan  of  Boys 
Town,  Neb.,  will  be  one  of  the  head- 
liners  at  the  Illinois  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Delinquency  Prevention  to  be 
held  in  Rock  Island,  May  13-15.  More 
than  1500  persons  are  expected  to  attend 
the  meetings  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Originally  promoted  by  the  Big 
Brothers  and  Sisters  movement  in  Il- 
linois, the  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
host  city,  the  Rock  Island  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  For  informa- 
tion address  Stewart  D.  Cain,  Family 
Welfare  Association,  Rock  Island,  111. 
.  .  .  Indianapolis  is  to  be  the  setting  for 
the  thirty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association,  June 
3-6.  .  .  .  How  the  private  and  public 
welfare  dollar  is  spent  is  to  be  the  focus 
of  attention  at  the  National  Citizens' 
Conference  in  Detroit,  May  24-25.  The 
conference  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Community  Chests  and  Councils.  .  .  . 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  will  be 
held  in  Cleveland,  June  23-27.  ...  The 
National  Convention  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  6-8,  not  April  1  as  previ- 
ously announced. 

In  Publicity — New  editor  of  Family 
Service,  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Family 
Service  Society  of  Boston,  is  David 
Haynes,  until  recently  case  worker  at 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and 
twice  director  of  the  Social  Work  Pub- 
licity Council's  "Follies"  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  Mr.  Haynes 
is  also  working  with  the  Boston  Com- 
munity Fund  on  a  speaker's  bureau  and 
radio  program.  .  .  .  Bernard  A.  Roloff, 
erstwhile  extension  secretary  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Chicago,  has 
become  the  first  director  of  public  in- 
formation at  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society.  .  .  .  The  Col- 
ored Orphan  Asylum  at  Riverdale,  New 
York,  has  a  new  director  of  public  rela- 
tions in  Richard  P.  Buch,  formerly  of 
the  John  Price  Jones  Corporation. 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Readers  Write 


Some  Folks  Won't  Learn 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  Survey  Midmonthly 
of  last  October  a  grave  injustice  was 
done  to  a  Richmond,  Ind.,  highschool 
Latin  teacher  of  forty  years  ago.  (See 
"A  State  Conference  Examines  Its  An- 
atomy," by  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  page 
307.)  Through  me  she  asks  that  this 
wrong  be  righted.  She  taught  her  pupils 
that  the  singular  is  "datum"  and  that 
"data"  is  its  plural  form,  nominative  and 
accusative.  In  her  pupil's  manuscript 
submitted  to  Survey  Midmonthly,  a  sen- 
tence reads:  "Mrs.  Holsinger  decided 
to  get  data,"  but  alas,  in  print  it  ap- 
pears: "Mrs.  Holsinger  decided  to  get 
that  data." 

The  article  has  now  been  reprinted 
and  distributed  to  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  on  Social  Work 
and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Stubbs'  pupil  stands 
before  Survey  readers  and  New  York 
State  social  workers  as  a  person  who, 
after  four  years  of  instruction,  either 
had  not  been  taught  or  had  not  learned 
about  the  correct  usage  of  this  word. 
Since  Miss  Stubbs  made  you  learn,  how- 
ever stupid,  indifferent  or  resistive  you 
may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  her  pro- 
fessional achievement  has  been  belittled 
and  that  she  is  entitled  to  redress. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 
The  Pupil 

They  Do  Care 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  wording  of  one  state- 
ment in  my  article  in  the  December  issue 
of  Survey  Midmonthly  is  subject  to  an 
interpretation  which  was  far  from  my 
intention.  The  statement  appears  on  page 
370  and  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  many 
rural  areas  the  social  worker  in  the  new 
child  welfare  services  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  represents  state  and  fed- 
eral rather  than  local  concern  for  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children.  The 
gov'ment,  as  represented  by  the  child 
welfare  workers,  is  pretty  far  removed 
from  the  bailiwick  of  Sam  Houston,  the 
local  storekeeper." 

Apparently  some  readers  feel  that  this 
is  a  too  general  statement.  It  also  seems 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  child 
welfare  worker  is  pretty  far  removed 
from  the  local  situation,  and  might  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  child  welfare 
services  are  not  a  matter  of  local  con- 
cern. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  applying  to  child 
welfare  were  the  crystallization  of  the 
"best  thinking"  of  the  country  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  unmet  needs  of  children  in 
rural  areas.  Now  we  are  engaged  in 
implementing  this  thinking  in  the  local 
setting.  This  is  the  impression  I  hoped 
to  convey  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
article.  The  last  five  paragraphs  were 
certainly  intended  to  describe  the  work- 
er's activity  in  helping  neglected  chil- 
dren about  whom  local  citizens  were 
concerned.  I  hope  most  of  your  readers 
got  this  impression. 

E.  KATHRYN  PENNYPACKER 
Supervisor,  Kent   and  Sussex   Counties 
Delaware   State  Board  of  Charities 

Point  of  View 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  United  States 
starvation  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
laziness.  In  some  instances  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  both. 

Yellow  cornmeal  plus  skim  milk  is  a 
balanced  diet.  For  15  cents  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  cornmeal  can  be  bought. 
Of  course  social  workers  will  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  such  a  diet,  but 
after  the  first  European  War  Herbert 
Hoover  kept  millions  of  people  in  Eu- 
rope alive  with  such  food. 

Rents  for  houses  in  small  towns  are 
very  low,  but  city  people  on  relief  re- 
fuse to  live  in  small  towns. 

When  teaching  in  Chicago  I  once 
managed  a  garden  behind  a  highschool. 
Several  members  of  the  faculty  consid- 
ered that  I  was  flouting  all  laws  of  de- 
cency by  working  therein  myself.  One 
reason  why  many  people  in  Chicago  are 
starving  is  ignorance,  pure  and  simple. 

This  magnificent  country  has  vast  re- 
sources in  land  on  which  no  one  needs  to 
starve  if  they  are  willing  to  diversify  its 
use.  Sharecroppers  in  the  South  permit 
landowners  to  plant  every  inch  to  cot- 
ton because  temperatures  of  ninety  de- 
grees in  the  shade  make  everybody 
avoid  all  exertion  possible. 

Europe  is  fighting  wars  because  land 
is  scarce.  Immigrants  in  the  past  knew 
what  to  do  with  land  and  did  not  starve. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  lived  very  well, 
indeed. 
Hastings,  Neb.  CAROLINE  BENGTSON 

What   It   Takes 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Apropos  of  the  article 
in  the  November  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  by  Hazel  A.  Hendricks  (see 
"Training  for  Rural  Social  Work"  page 
338)  I  offer  the  suggestions  below  in 
all  sincerity.  I  am  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  who  trained  for  rural  work  and 
am  doing  it  by  preference,  although  ac- 
cording to  a  personal  survey  made  at  sev- 
eral professional  meetings,  I  seem  to  be 


practically  unique,  at  least  in  my  state. 

Says  Mrs.  Hendricks:  "Opinions  dif- 
fer as  to  what  should  constitute  the 
training  of  the  .  .  .  worker  for  the  rural 
field.  .  .  .  But  just  exactly  what  work- 
ing skills  does  the  rural  worker  need? 
.  .  :  Theoretical  work  and  carefully  su- 
pervised field  work,  usually  in  urban  cen- 
ters, cannot  prepare  them  for  the  exig- 
encies of  rural  work  as  it  exists  today 
.  .  .  workers  fresh  from  the  schools  often 
find  it  hard  to  apply  their  training  to 
specific  situations  and  to  reduce  their 
professional  vocabulary  to  easily  under- 
stood terms." 

Say  I:  Social  work  in  the  rural  field 
requires  a  good  knowledge  of: 

1.  One  of  the  allied  branches  of  agri- 
culture— such    as    floriculture,   bee-keep- 
ing, or  poultry  management. 

2.  Cooking. 

3.  First  aid. 

4.  Actual  teaching  experience — proba- 
bly at  least  three  years. 

5.  A  strong  sense  of  direction. 

6.  Familiarity  with  a   Sears,  Roebuck 
catalogue. 

7.  Suitable    clothes:    including    rubber 
boots     (not    overshoes)  ;    ski     pants    in 
winter;  warm  coat  and  flat  heels. 

8.  A  driving  license. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  funny.  The  • 
subject  is  serious.  Many  workers  fail 
to  realize  the  difficulties  that  they  them- 
selves create  in  a  rural  community  by 
failure  to  observe  No.  7,  for  example, 
or  through  ignorance  of  the  hours  of 
labor  on  a  working  farm  which  may  be 
interrupted  by  a  call  at  the  wrong  time. 
On  the  other  hand  the  rewards  of  work 
in  a  rural  section  are  many  if  you  know 
how  to  play  the  game  by  the  rules. 

CAROLINE  WRIGHT 
Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Ending— If  Any 

To  "Miss  BAILEY":  You  talked  about 
real  things  in  the  December  Midmonth- 
ly (see  "There  Comes  a  Time  .  .  ." 
page  374),  but  I  want  to  know  more. 
After  the  "time  comes"  what  happens 
to  old  Jed  and  Tom  Wilson?  Do  they 
dog  "Miss  Godfrey's"  steps,  haunt  the 
foster  homes,  spread  abroad  their  decid- 
edly adverse  opinions  of  foster  home 
care,  as  do  our  Ed  and  Sadie?  A  sequel 
to  "There  Comes  a  Time  .^  .  ."  would 
be  mighty  interesting  readin'  to  me! 

LAURA  B.  SPROUL 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Elk  County 
Ridaway,  Pa. 

Miss  BAILEY  SAYS:— And  to  me.  One 
of  my  regrets  is  that,  traveling  about 
as  I  do,  I  only  pop  in  and  out  of  situ- 
ations that  have  had  long  beginnings 
and  undoubtedly  will  have  longer  end- 
ings. I  never  know  the  endings — if  any. 
It  is  "Miss  Godfrey"— and  you— who 
should  write  the  sequels. 
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Trouble  Ahead 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  A  DECLINING  POPU- 
LATION, by  W.  B.  Reddaway.  Macmillan. 
270  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

'  I  ''HE  study  of  population  is  not  alone 
concerned  with  increasingly  involved 
statistics  of  birth  and  deathrates.  Popu- 
lation trends  carry  with  them  social  and 
economic  implications  of  an  ever  widen- 
ing periphery.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Reddaway 
points  out,  the  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent trend  in  population  have  been  "sur- 
prisingly neglected."  The  author  sets  out 
to  explore  and  explain  these  consequences 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain.  Their 
considerable  applicability  to  the  United 
States  hardly  need  be  underscored.  The 
picture  drawn  is  realistic  and  far  from 
ominous. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  treat  his 
subject  in  terms  which  the  layman  will 
understand.  In  this  he  has  succeeded,  al- 
though his  style  is  sometimes  too  con- 
sciously simple.  Moreover,  he  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  avoiding  the  tech- 
nical pitfalls  of  oversimplification.  The 
'  opening  chapters  deal  with  population 
forecasting  and  the  present  outlook.  Here 
the  importance  of  the  age  composition  of 
the  population — a  factor  which  is  often 
underemphasized — is  well  brought  out. 
In  the  present  changing  age  composition 
is  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  popula- 
tion decline  which  is  on  its  way. 

Mr.  Reddaway  turns  next  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  effects  of  a  declining  population 
on  unemployment.  To  this  major  problem 
he  returns  again  and  again  in  discussions 
of  its  consequences  with  respect  to  the 
size  and  distribution  of  national  income, 
public  finance,  and  international  trade. 
In  general,  a  declining  population  will 
accentuate  both  the  amount  and  difficul- 
ties of  adjusting  frictional  unemployment, 
and  the  probability  and  severity  of  the 
slumps  which  lead  to  general  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  relatively  near  future,  these 
effects  probably  will  not  be  serious.  They 
may  well  be  offset,  perhaps  more  than 
offset,  by  the  rise  in  average  real  income 
which  should  accompany  a  population  de- 
crease. But  unemployment  becomes  even 
more  markedly  the  central  problem.  Un- 
less it  can  be  solved,  at  least  partially, 
many  other  problems,  including  the  popu- 
lation situation  in  all  its  ramifications, 
will  hardly  be  worth  solving.  Unemploy- 
ment is  essentially  a  man-made  evil.  Mr. 
Reddaway  believes  that  man  should  be 
able  to  solve  that  which  he  has  created. 
The  other  difficulties  caused  or  in- 
creased by  a  declining  population  are  not 
inconsiderable,  but  are  definitely  subsidi- 
ary to  the  vital  question  of  unemployment. 
If  man  can  eliminate  unemployment,  he 
should  not  shy  away  from  the  headaches 


of  balancing  a  budget  in  which  death 
duties  do  not  compensate  for  old  age 
pensions.  Similarly,  it  should  be  possible 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  international 
trade  situation  despite  increasing  restric- 
tive pressures. 

Mr.  Reddaway  concludes  that,  as  yet, 
there  is  no  pressing  need  for  a  positive 
population  policy.  But,  since  the  effects 
of  changes  in  the  population  trend  become 
operative  very  slowly,  some  measures  to 
reverse  or  check  a  decline  which  would 
ultimately  become  disastrous  should  not 
be  too  long  postponed.  The  emphasis 
should  be  upon  steps  which  are  desirable 
not  merely  to  increase  the  birthrate,  but 
primarily  to  promote  social  welfare. 

JOHN  J.  CORSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Surviv- 
ors Insurance,  Social  Security  Board 

As   Seen   by   Scientists 

PROBLEMS  IN  PRISON  PSYCHIATRY,  by 
J.  G.  Wilson,  M.D.  and  M.  J.  Pescor,  M.D. 
Caxton.  275  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

/"'RIME  and  punishment  are  analyzed 
here  by  medically  and  psychiatrical!}- 
trained  scientists  who  have  had  wide 
experience  with  prisons  and  prisoners. 
Crime  is  an  event  of  interest  predomi- 
nantly to  those  who  study  the  life 
processes  and  motivations  of  human  be- 
ings— the  party  of  the  first  part  in  this 
event,  and  to  students  of  society  as  well 
as  the  latter  itself — party  of  the  second 
part.  It  cannot  be  understood  except  in 
terms  of  the  relationship  between  men 
and  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

Clearly,  straightforwardly  and  eco- 
nomically written,  this  contribution  by 
scientifically  minded  experts  experienced 
in  the  practical  problem  of  penology 
deals  with  the  differential  psychobiology 
of  the  mentally  defective,  psychopathic, 
neuropathic,  psychotic,  homosexual,  psy- 
choneurotic  and  normal  prisoner. 
Psychiatric  definitions,  etiologic  consid- 
erations, remedial  measures,  statistical 
analyses,  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
suggestions  are  fully  discussed. 

With  admirable  reserve,  the  authors 
mention  the  difficulty  of  securing  rap- 
port and  understanding  of  sound  theory 
with  penal  administrators.  They  con- 
clude that,  with  the  best  methods,  force 
has  no  value  in  rehabilitation  or  correc- 
tion of  prisoners;  that  the  prison  benefits 
society  more  than  the  prisoner,  and  that, 
at  best,  it  is  only  a  protective  agency  for 
both.  Revenge  and  retribution  consti- 
tute the  psychological  and  biological 
reaction  of  society  outraged  by  the  trans- 
gressor and  motivate  imprisonment  as 
punishment,  which  is  far  less  effective 
than  scientific  isolation.  Successful  disci- 


pline is  neither  too  harsh  nor  too  easy 
and  is  a  "mean"  process,  doing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  required  to  solve 
specific  problems. 

Whenever  and  wherever  two  men  or 
an  infinite  number  of  men  agree  to  re- 
press their  primitive  biological  instincts 
for  immediate  gratification  of  impulses 
in  favor  of  a  voluntarily  accepted  societal 
code,  social  solidarity  is  created.  Security 
of  life  and  property  is  substituted  for 
murder  and  theft  by  agreement.  The 
criminal  apparently  does  not  agree,  nor 
submit  to  this  contract.  Why?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  individual  criminals  either  do 
not  derive  benefit  or  security,  which  is 
society's  reward  for  repression,  or  else 
are  unable  to  understand  this  arrange- 
ment because  of  a  misconception  induced 
by  earlier  or  previous  experience. 

The  problem  of  the  criminal  begins 
and  ends  in  society,  with  the  prison  only 
an  obligatory  stop-over  at  most.  The 
societal  aspect,  although  discussed  briefly, 
is  sidestepped  by  the  authors.  However, 
it  is  the  problem  of  psychiatry  in  prison 
which  they  have  selected  to  study. 

For  its  insight  into  the  abuses,  un- 
sound theory  and  management  of  many 
aspects  of  prevalent  correctional  practice, 
as  well  as  its  classification  of  offenders 
according  to  scientific  psychiatric  and 
medical  principles,  constructive  outlining 
of  more  efficient  attitudes,  and  lucid 
grasp  of  the  problem  of  prison  and 
prisoner,  this  book  is  recommended  read- 
ing for  everyone  concerned,  from  keeper 
to  warden,  including  physician,  judge 
and  psychiatrist. 
New  York  BERNARD  GLUECK,  M.D. 

Complex  Business 

THE  PREVAILING  MINIMUM  WAGE 
STANDARD,  by  Ora  Strackbein.  Graphic  Arts 
Press,  Inc.  187  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


book  deals  with  the  operation 
and  procedure  of  a  highly  important 
federal  statute,  the  Walsh-Healey  public 
contracts  act.  The  law,  enacted  in  1936, 
requires  that  "prevailingminimum  wages" 
be  paid  to  all  persons  employed  by  manu- 
facturers furnishing  supplies  or  materials 
to  the  government  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Discussion  of  the  act  is  timely,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  first  judicial  decision 
adverse  to  the  act,  a  decision  fully  re- 
ported in  the  book.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  appeals  recently  invali- 
dated the  minimum  wage  orders  issued 
under  the  law  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  iron  and  steel  corporations  doing  gov- 
ernment work.  It  upheld  the  contention 
of  the  Little  Steel  companies  that  the 
rates  set  were  illegal  and  arbitrary.  Curi- 
ously enough  these  companies  had  sub- 
mitted no  bids  in  the  case  at  issue.  The 
case  is  to  be  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  language  of  the  act  does,  indeed, 
admit  of  various  interpretations,  which 
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Mr.  Strackbein  analyzes  in  detail.  The 
wage  determinations  must  be  "not  less 
than  the  minimum  wages  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prevail- 
ing minimum  wages  for  persons  employed 
on  similar  work  or  in  the  particular  or 
similar  industries  or  groups  of  industries 
currently  operating  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  materials  .  .  .  are  to  be  manu- 
factured or  furnished." 

One  of  the  moot  questions  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "locality"  which  serves 
as  one  basis  of  the  determinations.  Under 
the  act,  the  Public  Contracts  Board  is 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
hold  public  hearings  and  to  make  findings 
of  facts  and  recommendations  as  to  pre- 
vailing minimum  wages.  Mr.  Strack- 
bein, who  is  a  member  of  the  board, 
brings  out  the  great  complexity  of  ar- 
riving at  rates,  especially  in  view  of 
geographical  differences.  His  extended 
quotations  from  majority  and  minority 
recommendations  of  the  board,  for  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture,  iron  and  steel  and 
so  on,  are  illuminating.  However,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  in  a  question  of  so  much 
complexity  and  statistical  detail,  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  so  involved  and  the 
language  sometimes  so  turgid  as  to  be 
difficult  to  understand.  The  book  is  not 
a  government  publication;  yet  its  subject 
matter  is  of  national  interest  and  concern. 
JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Back  of  Illness 

THE  PATIENT  AS  A  PERSON,  by  G.  Canby 
Robinson,  M.D.  Commonwealth  Fund.  424  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  MODERN  medical  case  history  re- 
sembles too  much  the  portrait  of  an 
individual  silhouetted  against  a  blank 
background.  Dr.  Robinson's  timely  book 
not  only  sketches  in  the  missing  back- 
ground but  paints  it  in  vivid  colors.  He 
presents  a  discussion  of  medical  ecology. 
His  technique  is  to  analyze  174  random 
patients  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Clinic, 
starting  with  the  medical  diagnosis  and 
pursuing  causes  beyond  the  realm  of  cell- 
ular misbehavior  into  the  emotional,  so- 
cial and  environmental  conditions  which 
provide  contributing  factors. 

Among  the  174  unselected  patients 
studied  there  were  but  thirty  in  whom 
such  factors  appeared  to  play  an  unim- 
portant role.  In  forty-two  a  single  emo- 
tional maladjustment  appeared  impor- 
tant; in  thirty-nine  two  definite  conditions 
contributed;  in  thirty-two,  three.  In  the 
remaining  twenty-seven,  from  four  to  as 
high  as  seven  separate  environmental  or 
emotional  causes  could  be  identified  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  symptoms  and 
progress  of  the  case. 

After  explaining  the  method  of  study 
and  briefly  reviewing  his  findings,  Dr. 
Robinson  devotes  the  body  of  the  book 
to  a  presentation  of  case  histories  with 
their  social  interpretations,  dividing  them 
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MIGRATION  and  Social  Welfare 

by  Philip  E.  Ryan 

This  new  pamphlet  —  subtitled  "an  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
non-settled  person  in  the  community"  —  serves  to  untangle  the  threads 
which  lead  from  non-settled  persons  back  to  the  sources  and  causes  of 
migration,  and  forward  to  the  social  effects  of  inadequate  welfare 
provision. 
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into  categories  according  to  the  symptoms 
presented,  circulatory,  respiratory  and 
digestive.  He  considers  also  diabetics, 
syphilitics,  epileptics  and  a  considerable 
class  of  psychoneurotic  patients  and  some 
twenty-eight  scattered  cases.  In  each  in- 
stance he  adds  his  shrewd  comment  on 
the  effect  of  supplementary  causes  in  the 
patient's  progress.  As  presented  these  are 
highly  suggestive,  although  one  must  ad- 
mit occasional  difficulty  in  giving  accurate 
etiological  weight  to  the  assigned  causes. 
In  this  part  of  the  book  a  question  arises 
in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  whether  we  are 
not  really  enjoying  an  unconscious  treatise 
on  "The  Doctor  as  a  Person"  rather  than 
the  patient  as  such.  Certainly  it  is  Dr. 
Robinson's  extraordinary  talent  which 
enables  him  to  project  himself  into  his 
patient's  environment  and  to  interpret 
vicariously  the  effect  of  influences  some- 
times without  apparent  importance.  Every 
physician  with  an  extended  experience  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  could  fit  many 
a  patient  into  the  framework  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  case  histories.  Few,  if  any,  of 
us  could  claim  his  skill  or  sympathy  in 
handling  the  human  problem  behind  the 
disease. 

In  his  summary  the  author  makes  a 
strong  and  logical  plea  for  more  careful 
training  of  medical  students  in  the  art  of 
practice.  While  fully  recognizing  the  de- 
mands of  scientific  medical  education,  he 


from  the  point  of  view  both  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

The  difficulty  of  introducing  medical 
social  work  on  an  adequate  scale  in  hos- 
pitals is  recognized.  Its  economy,  how- 
ever, is  definite  and  a  strong  plea  is  made 
for  closer  interrelationship  between  the 
doctor  and  the  social  worker.  In  his 
teaching,  Dr.  Robinson  puts  his  principles 
into  practice,  assigning  patients  to  his 
students  with  instructions  to  visit  their 
homes  and  appraise  all  environmental 
causes  which  may  bear  upon  the  cause  of 
illness  and  the  patient's  progress.  He  em- 
phasizes the  technique  of  such  interviews, 
calling  attention  to  their  delicacy  but 
stressing  their  importance.  If  a  physician 
is  in  truth  to  treat  his  patients  as  persons, 
a  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Robinson's  book, 
whether  or  not  we  can  agree  with  all  his 
conclusions  in  certain  cases,  cannot  fail 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  modern  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  a  volume  to  be  commended 
especially  to  social  workers  and  young 
practitioners  often  over-trained  in  the 
scientific  techniques  of  today. 
New  York  KENDALL  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Bare   Facts 

WAR  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMPTON'S  PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA.  F.  C.  Compton  &  Co.  102  pp. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 


stresses  the  value  of  the  skill  which  made      FURNISHED  by  the  publishers  as   a 
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the  old  family  doctor  a  minister  to  ills 
other  than  those  caused  by  pathological 
changes.  He  never  loses  sight,  however, 
of  the  distinction  between  the  real  and 
the  imagined,  nor  risks  overlooking  seri- 
ous disease  in  his  search  of  the  environ- 
mental background.  He  does  not  main- 
tain that  unreal  symptoms  can  always  be 
banished  by  explaining  their  social  causes. 
To  tell  a  psychoneurotic  person  that  he 
is  well  and  only  making  up  these  symp- 
toms may  frequently  lead  to  disaster. 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  convincing  proof 
of  the  recognized  principle  that  social 
adversity  plays  a  large  part  in  disease 
In  ansivenng  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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service  to  the  owners  of  the 
1939  fifteen-volume  edition,  this  attrac- 
tive little  book  follows  the  general  style 
of  the  larger  work.  On  every  page  are 
several  pictures,  diagrams,  or  maps,  ac- 
companied by  descriptive  text.  The  en- 
tries cover  such  items  as  the  principal 
men,  countries,  metals,  food  products, 
and  technical  terms  connected  with  the 
war.  Among  the  latter  are  excellent  brief 
accounts  of  ciphers  and  codes,  military 
organization,  espionage,  censorship,  propa- 
ganda, and  aviation.  Many  articles  are 
cross-referenced  to  the  larger  work 
for  more  extensive  treatment. 


The  supplement  does  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  war,  or  to  pre- 
sent arguments  for  or  against  any  of 
the  combatants,  but  as  the  foreword 
says:  "The  insane  wastefulness  of  war 
and  its  destruction  of  most  of  the  values 
that  civilized  man  holds  dear  are  im- 
plicit in  the  bare  recital  of  the  facts. 
A  sober  and  realistic  understanding  of 
these  facts  is  the  surest  prophylactic 
against  war."  Everybody  should  read  the 
article,  "War  Time  Psychology." 

No  one  seems  to  know  how  to  "end 
war,"  but  it  probably  never  will  be 
abolished  by  writing  horror  tales  about 
it,  any  more  than  the  "spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple" will  be  broken  by  bombing  hospitals 
and  children.  The  method  followed  by 
Compton's  seems  as  sound  a  procedure 
as  any.  War  probably  will  be  "con- 
quered" in  somewhat  the  same  way  that 
man  overcame  his  fear  of  witchcraft — 
it  will  run  its  course  until  it  finally 
becomes  silly  and  absurd.  Mankind 
eventually  will  develop  new  fashions  in 
heroism  and  saner  fundamental  values. 
War  will  become  one  with  cannibalism 
and  evil  spirits — nightmare  memories  of 
the  childhood  of  the  race.  READ  BAIN 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Experience   and    Experiment 

HANDBOOK  ON  SOCIAL  CASE  RECORD- 
ING, by  Margaret  C.  Bristol.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  200  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

/~\NE  of  the  social  service  mono- 
^"^  graphs  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration,  this  volume  represents 
considerable  experimentation  with  a 
manual  for  case  recording  and  case  work 
by  students  and  workers  in  the  Cook 
County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare.  In 
it  present  form  it  is  considerably  more 
than  a  mere  handbook  for  recording, 
and  a  good  deal  less  than  an  adequate 
guide  for  case  work.  It  considers  not 
only  what  and  how  to  record,  but  also 
the  purpose,  nature,  and  content  of  the 
case  record,  as  well  as  such  subjects  as 
accuracy,  objectivity,  brevity,  clarity, 
and  so  on.  In  the  first  three  chapters, 
dealing  with  "some  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  recording,"  considerable  case 
work  theory  is  interwoven  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
case  record  and  the  recording  process. 
The  author  undoubtedly  aimed  to  whet 
the  student's  appetite  for  further  read- 
ing and  sought  to  suggest  such  reading 
in  footnotes  and  bibliography. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first — nine  chapters — is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  more  or  less  me- 
chanical aspects  of  the  case  record, 
although  an  attempt  is  made  also  to 
consider  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
problems.  The  second  part — six  chap- 
ters— presents  illustrative  case  record 
material  on  the  first  interview,  inter- 


views with  relatives,  employers,  and  the 
best  form  of  presenting  them  ;  type  let- 
ters and  when  they  are  to  be  used  ;  case 
analysis,  summaries,  and  ethics  of  re- 
cording. 

The  book  is  somewhat  loosely  organ- 
ized and  does  not  always  seem  to  follow 
an  inherently  consistent  and  logical  plan, 
at  least  one  which  this  reviewer  could 
easily  recognize.  However,  the  material 
itself  is  suggestive  and  stimulating,  and 
should  prove  helpful  and  valuable  to 
beginning  students.  MAURICE  J.  KARPF 
Graduate  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

Hope   Deferred 

"I  WHITE  IN  ANGUISH",  by  Almo  Beals 
Simmons.  The  Deseret  News  Press.  102  pp. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  *HIS  is  the  story  of  one  young  Czecho- 
slovak  lad  caught  up  in  the  debacle 
of  central  Europe  and  vainly  seeking  (at 
least  up  to  the  date  of  publication)  to 
find  a  way  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  the  story  of  a  warmhearted 
American  family  whose  sympathies  were 
touched  by  young  Johann's  plight,  and 
who  have  gone  to  endless  pains  to  break 
through  and  rescue  him.  Documents  and 
correspondence  show  the  heartbreaking 
resistance  of  official  bars  to  immigration, 
even  when  complete  adoption  into  an 
American  home  is  assured.  It  is  a  story 
of  hope  deferred  and  again  deferred,  but 
one  lays  it  down  feeling  that  so  much 
persistence  and  good  will  cannot  be 
wasted;  and  that  Johann,  if  he  can  sur- 
vive his  present  perils,  will  one  day  find 
the  home  that  is  awaiting  him  out  in 

Utah.  JOANXA   C.    COLCORD 

Know  Yourself 

YOUR  NEXT  JOB—  How  TO  GET  IT  AND  HOLD 
IT,  by  Frances  Maule.  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
255  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. Inc. 


are  the  various  factors  upon 
which  the  individual  depends  for 
advancement  in  position  and  earnings? 
According  to  Miss  Maule  they  are  those 
"intangibles"  which  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  personality  and  which  go  to 
form  what  is  usually  known  as  "back- 
ground." Quality  of  home  surroundings, 
tact,  mental  attitude,  courage  of  convic- 
tions, and  emotional  well-being  are  all 
discussed  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
After  explaining  her  meanings  and  em- 
phasizing her  points  with  everyday  oc- 
currences, the  author  drives  the  lesson 
home  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  with 
a  list  of  pointed  questions  disturbing  to 
self-complacency.  The  book  is  quick  read- 
ing because  of  the  easy,  conversational 
style  that  carries  you  along  as  in  a  per- 
sonal interview. 

The  reviewer  questions  if  the  book 
will  be  good  for  all  persons  who  feel 
out  of  step  with  their  jobs,  and  suspects 
that  it  will  not  be  approved  by  the  more 
"scientific-minded"  placement  people.  The 
author  seems  to  have  set  her  own  social 


and  occupational  level  as  an  average, 
and  that  level  is  much  too  high.  In  the 
hands  of  college  graduates  or  upper 
highschool  level  groups,  the  book  can 
be  read  with  understanding  and  profit. 
But  it  probably  is  a  little  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  average  routine  white  collar 
worker. 

Some  social  workers  and  placement 
people  probably  will  object  to  the  chap- 
ter "You  Know  Yourself?  Ah— But  Do 
You?"  Here  the  material  is  reminiscent 
of  the  "Strong  Interest  Test"  which  I 
believe  is  considered  rather  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  the  uninformed.  Too  much 
introspection  may  result  from  inability  to 
analyze  oneself  objectively,  as  anyone 
knows  who  is  confronted  with  job  seekers 
day  in  and  day  out.  Yet  the  book  has 
some  very  interesting  slants  on  the  causes 
of  maladjustment,  and  the  questions  sug- 
gested for  the  job  seeker  to  ask  himself 
may  well  be  asked  by  the  employment 
interviewer.  LAWRENCE  ZIMMER 

Employment  Bureau 
New  York  University 

The  Reasonableness   of  Religion 

RELIGION    FOR    FREE    MINDS,    by    Julius 
Seelye   Bixler.   Harper.  347   pp.   Price  $2.50. 

THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF    GOD,    by    D.    Elton 
Trueblood.    Harper.    207  pp.    Price  $2. 
Postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

r*WO  books,  appearing  simultaneously, 
although  independently,  one  -from  the 
east  coast  and  one  from  the  west,  inquire 
into  the  essential  reasonableness  of  re- 
ligion and  man's  sense  of  the  divine. 
"Religion  for  Free  Minds,"  a  defense  of 
religious  liberalism  today  written  by  a 
Harvard  professor  of  theology,  finds 
man's  religious  problem  a  dual  one:  to 
discover  an  object  of  loyalty  worthy  of 
his  complete  devotion;  to  demonstrate 
that  this  object  has  real  and  not  imag- 
inary existence.  "The  Knowledge  of 
God,"  by  a  professor  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  at  Stanford  University,  ar- 
gues that  the  most  exciting  kind  of 
knowledge  which  men  share  with  one  an- 
other is  the  alleged  knowledge  of  God. 
Whether  this  knowledge  is  only  alleged 
or  is  at  least  in  part  veridical  is  the  focal 
problem  of  his  book.  Both  authors  try  to 
emulate  Huxley,  prepared  to  give  up 
every  preconceived  notion  and  "sit  down 
before  fact  as  a  little  child."  This  in- 
tellectual honesty,  coupled  with  their 
breadth  of  scholarship,  commands  re- 
spect. Both  write  with  a  clarity  of  style 
that  makes  their  books  delightful  read- 
ing, and  with  pithy  sentences  and  closely 
knit  paragraphs  which  sorely  tempt  a 
reviewer  to  quote.  The  conclusion  of  the 
last  chapter  of  "The  Knowledge  of 
God"  is  an  outstanding  example  of  effec- 
tive summation. 

Karl  Earth's  widely  discussed  theology 
of  crisis,  with  its  emphasis  on  divine 
revelation,  is  critically  considered  by 
each  writer  in  turn.  Professor  Bixler 
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astutely  remarks:  "You  cannot  give  up 
all  pretensions  to  argument  and  at  the 
same  time  write  lengthy  books  devoted 
to  argument."  Says  Professor  Trueblood: 
"The  appeal  to  experience  is  really  im- 
plicit in  Barthian  thought,  since  revela- 
tion is  itself  a  human  experience."  The 
two  authors  share  a  warm  respect  for  a 
dynamic  religion,  "not  taken  out  in  talk, 
but  made  an  instrument  for  social  action" 
(Bixler),  "the  ultimate  test  of  which  is 
what  a  person  does"  (Trueblood).  Pro- 
fessor Bixler  plots  a  philosophic  curve 
based  on  Dewey's  social  good,  Royce's 
purposive  and  representative  ideas  and 
Santayana's  "imaginative  and  half  play- 
ful" concepts  of  essence  and  existence, 
and  amazingly  finds  analogies  in  them  to 
Plato's  triad,  the  Good,  the  True,  the 
Beautiful.  Professor  Trueblood's  curve 
is  experiential,  using  for  its  coordinates 
the  lives  of  a  mathematician,  a  housewife, 
a  lexicographer,  a  scientist.  The  two  pro- 
fessors both  make  generous  use  of  the 
theories  of  William  James,  for  study, 
for  reference  and  for  illustration. 

Of  course  there  are  many  differences 
as  well  as  similarities  in  these  books. 
There  is  also  much  of  interest  which  a 
limited  review  must  necessarily  pass  by. 
But  at  least  one  thing  more  must  be 
said.  Two  scholars  searching  for  answers 
that  will  not  force  them  to  compromise 
with  their  intelligence  have  written  two 
stimulating  and  challenging  books,  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

MABEL  SKINNER 

The    Answers 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  TOMORROW—  A  SYM- 
POSIUM,  edited  by  Emily  Miller  Danton. 
American  Library  Association.  191  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


American  libraries  need  at 
the  moment  is  an  interpreter  who 
can  produce  a  companion  piece  to  "Coun- 
try Lawyer,"  "An  American  Doctor's 
Odyssey,"  or  "Jungles  Preferred"—  some- 
one who  is  able  to  show  vividly  and  sim- 
ply the  social  values  of  libraries,  the 
information,  education,  recreation  and  in- 
spiration they  furnish.  Libraries  also  need 
a  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  or  a  similar 
competent  booklet.  Until  such  a  popular 
presentation  appears  "The  Library  of 
Tomorrow"  will  have  to  do.  And  "do" 
it  will  for  those  laymen  and  scholars  al- 
ready somewhat  interested  and  informed 
who  seek  to  know  the  aims,  ideals  and 
accomplishments  to  date  of  American 
libraries.  But  "do"  it  will  not  for  those 
who  want  or  need  to  know  quickly  and 
painlessly  the  usefulness  of  libraries  in 
terms  of  education,  diffusion  of  facts,  op- 
portunities furnished  to  study  both  sides 
of  a  question,  and  character  building. 
It  will  not,  for  instance,  turn  the  trick 
with  self-styled  "taxpayers";  it  is  too 
heavy. 

This  volume  is  a  symposium.  It  is  made 
up  of  twenty  papers  written  by  librarians 


from  diverse  fields  and  by  leaders  of 
other  agencies  for  education.  The  signa- 
tures of  Herbert  Putnam,  Frederick  P. 
Keppel  and  Hfnry  M.  Wriston,  for  ex- 
ample, indicate  the  quality  and  sincerity 
of  the  collaborators.  At  times  the  ma- 
terial is  almost  breathtaking;  at  times 
the  style  is  dull  indeed.  However,  the 
answers  to  practically  any  questions 
about  American  libraries  and  trends  in 
American  libraries  today  are  there. 

MARGERY  QUIGLEY 
Librarian,  Montclair,  N.  J ,,  Library 

As  We  Eat 

NUTRITION  AND  PHYSICAL  DEGENERA- 
TION, by  Weston  A.  Price,  D.D.S.  Hoeber. 
431  pp.  Price  $5,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

*TPHE  author's  observations  of  the  food 
•*•  and  living  habits,  general  health,  and 
condition  of  the  teeth  of  peoples  living  in 
remote  places  and  having  no  contact  with 
modern  civilization,  are  here  contrasted 
with  those  of  other  peoples  in  these  same 
widely  varied  localities  who  have  adopted 
modern  civilization's  eating  and  living 
habits.  The  book  contains  a  great  many 
splendid  photographs  of  the  teeth  and 
dental  arches  of  the  people  he  studied. 
Dr.  Price's  data  are  invaluable,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  have  a 
well  trained  bacteriologist  along  to  study 
the  flora  of  the  mouths  of  these  people 
and  that  dietary  studies  and  chemical 
studies  of  saliva  conducted  by  accepted 
scientific  methods  were  not  made,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  role  he  assigns 
to  saliva  as  a  hardening  agent  for  tooth 
enamel.  Evidently  food  and  saliva  sam- 
ples were  collected,  but  the  book  contains 
no  references  to  published  data  on  meth- 
ods used  and  detailed  findings.  The  au- 
thor's method  of  reporting  the  value  of 
the  diets  used  in  terms  of  minerals  and 
vitamins  is  very  confusing  and  cannot  be 
interpreted  by  customary  means. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  has  many 
reservations  in  regard  to  the  author's  in- 
terpretations even  about  dental  caries,  his 
rightful  field  of  professional  interest,  to 
say  nothing  about  his  conclusions  that 
physical,  mental  and  moral  degeneration 
of  today  is  due  to  preconception  maternal 
or  paternal  dietary  deficiencies. 

MARTHA  KOEHNE 
Nutritionist,  Ohio  Department  of  Health 

All  But  the  People 

HOUSEBOAT  AND  RIVER-BOTTOMS  PEO- 
PLE, by  E.  T.  Hiller.  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  146  pp.  Price  $1.50  paper  bound,  $2 
cloth  bound,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHIS  monograph  reports  research  car- 
ried  on  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Research  Project 
of  the  WPA  in  the  study  of  relief  con- 
ditions and  personal  characteristics  of 
families  living  in  houseboats  and  in  the 
casually  constructed  shelters  on  the  river 
banks  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  and  an  additional  group  of  fam- 


ilies who  depend  on   the.  river   for   sub- 
sistence self-help. 

This  is  a  definitive  rather  than  a  path- 
finding  study,  dependent  upon  detailed 
use  of  the  statistical  method  and  the  con- 
ceptual framework  of  cultural  sociology. 
As  reported  it  is  loaded  with  sociological 
concepts  and  statistical  tables,  indicative 
of  the  influence  of  the  depression  in  stim- 
ulating self-help  or  subsistence  pursuits 
supplied  by  two  great  rivers  of  the  Mid- 
dlewest.  While  describing  in  detail  a 
segment  of  activity  of  the  people  living 
on  the  river  with  squatter  occupancy,  the 
treatise  seems  strangely  lacking  in  any 
awareness  of  the  individuals  and  families 
as  people  whose  living  conditions  it  seeks 
to  portray.  No  living  person  or  family 
appears  in  these  pages,  only  statistical 
items  on  behavior  and  abstract  develop- 
ment of  sociological  concepts.  One  senses 
that  the  prior  interest  of  the  writer  was 
in  these  concepts,  rather  than  in  the  hu- 
man beings  who  live  along  the  river.  The 
monograph  would  have  profited  by  a  few 
life  history  documents  that  describe 
whole  individuals  and  families. 

The  bibliography  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  researchers  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  literature  dealing  with  transient 
and  homeless  individuals.  The  study  is 
not  an  interpretive  document  of  those 
who  have  escaped  homelessness  by  the 
crafts  and  ingenuity  of  the  frontiersman, 
but  a  definitive  and  advanced  treatise  in 
sociology. 

No  doubt  this  is  excellent  research  and 
advanced  sociology,  but  lifeless  interpre- 
tation. One  still  hopes  that  someone 
will  carve  out  of  this  material  the  living 
document  which  the  material  suggests 
and  the  people  justify. 

ROBERT  S.  WILSON 
Family   Service   Society   of  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo. 

Run   of   Shelves 

NEXT  STEPS  IN  CONSUMER  EDUCATION, 
Proceedings  of  a  National  Conference  Institute 
for  Consumer  Education,  Stephens  College,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  1939.  189  pp. 

CONSUMPTION  from  the  point  of  view  of 
buymanship,  budgeting,  economic  states- 
manship, discussed  by  government  repre- 
sentatives, leaders  of  women's  clubs, 
business  men,  editors,  teachers  and  set- 
tlement heads.  [See  Survey  Mid-monthly, 
June  1939,  page  189.] 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CHANG- 
ING SOUTH,  by  Walter  J.  Matherly.  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press.  342  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Florida, 
pictures  the  background  and  develop- 
ment, status  and  present  needs  of  com- 
mercial education  in  our  southern  states. 
The  book  is  intended  for  both  profes- 
sional and  lay  readers,  and  has  value 
from  a  national  as  well  as  a  sectional 
point  of  view.  Another  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Studies. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Boys*  Worker  desires  position  with  Settlement 
or  Institution.  Broad  experience  in  Settle- 
ments. Executive  ability.  Will  consider  year 
round  camp  position  as  Director.  No  ques- 
tion of  location.  Available  now.  7637  Survey. 

Executive  of  institution,  nine  years.  Director  of 
Community  Center  four  years,  will  consider 
position  where  progressive  program  is  desired. 
Woman  of  culture  and  enthusiasm.  7652 
Survey. 


Kxperienced  teacher  of  the  blind,  wants  to  be 
t-heerful  companion — reader,  guide  to  blind 
or  sighted  person.  7649  Survey. 


Experienced  executive  available.  College  gradu- 
ate twenty  years  experience  private  and  public 
agencies,  desires  institutional  position  with 
children  or  aged.  7651  Survey. 


Experienced  executive  secretary,  college  gradu- 
ate, full  charge  bookkeeper,  expert  legal 
stenographer,  wishes  position.  Moderate  sal- 
ary to  start.  7638  Survey. 


RESEARCH.    TEACHING,    EDITING 

Ph.D.  (Male,  85,  single),  15  years'  experience 
in  social  research,  case  work  executive  experi- 
ence, sociology,  economics,  history,  languages, 
publications.  Services  available.  University  ref- 
erences. 7642  Survey. 

REAL  ESTATE 

NEW  JERSEY:  For  Sale— Five  room  house, 
modern,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  insulation,  fire- 
place, beamed  ceilings,  paneled  walls,  copper 
plumbing,  electricity,  spring  water,  three 
acres,  more  land  available,  2%  miles  town, 
easy  commuting  New  York  1*4  hours.  $3,750. 
7650  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Men  .   .   .   $2,500  to   $15,000  .  .   .   Women 
Our   confidential   system    (hiding   your   identity) 
works  for  you  ;  serves  to  increase  your  salary  ; 
promotes    you    for   high-salaried    executive    posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost :  if  you  have  earned  $2,500 
or   more,    can   prove   it.    write   for   valuable    in- 
formation.    No.    43   Executive's   Promotion   Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C. 

Progressive  Camp  for  Jewish  Kirls  in  Maine, 
excellent  reputation  (fee  $350.  plus),  patronage 
from  South,  Midwest  and  East,  seeks  part- 
time  women  representatives  in  principal  cities 
with  view  to  wider  selection  of  campers. 
Communication  confidential.  References  ex- 
changed. Please  write  fully.  7646  Survey. 


SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streeti 
New  York 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FAMILIAL     FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By    Clara   Harrison    Town 

"The  book  is  challenKinK  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  In  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race."— Emily  Thorp  Burr.  In  Survey  Midmonthly. 
And,  we  might  add.  by  all  who  would  like  to  find  a 
way  to  do  something  about  itl  The  price  of  this 
excellent  book  is  only $2.00 

FOSTER  &  STEWART 
77  Swan  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


BINDER  $1.§0 


Thii  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
end  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send    orders   with   payment   to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East   19  Street  New  York  City 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  biblographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  818 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Graduate  Professional  Education  in 

SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK 

Including  Courses  in 

Principles  of  Social  Group  Work 

Supervision  of  Croup  Leaders 

Skills  and  Program  Resources 

Institutional  and  Community  Surveys 

Counseling   and   Guidance 

Mental  Hygiene  —  Adult  Education 

Community  Organization 

Case  Work  for  Group  Workers 

Administration  of  Social  Agencies 


nitrated 


Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  ad' 
dress  Office  of 

Registrar. 


emphasizing 

Supervised    Field    Work    in    various 
national  and  neighborhood  agencies 

Leading  to  the 

Certificate  in  Social  Group  Work  and 
Master's  Degree 

through 
Teachers  College 

IEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    •• 


Hessian  Hills  School 

Croton-on-Hudson,   New    York 

A    modern    school    in    the    country 
one    hour    from    New    York    City. 

Day  and  Boarding.  Coeducational.  Nursery  thru  9th  Grade. 
Visitors  welcome  by  appointment.  Write  for  catalog. 


SILVER  BAY  Summer  School  at  Lake  George,  N.Y. 
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•  As    we    understand    the    minutes    of    the 
Dies     Committee,     they     are     neither     flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  Red  herring. — F.P.A.  in  "The 
Conning   Totver" 

•  Precedents   established   by    capable   hands 
for  desirable  purposes  are  still  precedents  for 
incapable  hands  and  undesirable  purposes. — 
The  late  SENATOR  BORAH. 

•  We    must    not    think    of    dictatorships    as 
mysterious  evils  that  attack  certain  nations. 
.  .  .  Think  of  dictatorships  rather  as  the  re- 
sult   of    successive    refusals    to    face    urgent 
problems. — W.  G.  MOORE  in  The  Listener. 

•  Individuals    do    not    grow    in    power   and 
stature   by   themselves.   They   grow   through 
interrelationships    with    each    other,    through 
working   together   at   common   problems   and 
to    meet    common    needs. — Millar's    Chicago 
Letter. 

•  It  is  not  subservience  to  special  interest  or 
corrupt   politics   that   most   often   kill   much 
needed  social  reforms,  but  plain  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  legislators  and  party 
leaders  who  lack  background  and  vision  for 
intelligent    voting. — EDWARD    CORSI,    deputy 
commissioner  New  York  City  Department  oj 
Welfare. 

•  The  most  common  of  all  illiberal  fallacies 
is   for    members    of   the    dominant    group    to 
judge    bad    specimens   of   its   own   group    as 
individuals,  while  they  judge  Negroes,  Jews, 
WPA   workers    and   Catholics   as   groups   by 
the  worst  specimens  they  know.  So  to  judge 
reflects  at  once  upon  the  judging. — WILLIAM 
H.  KILPATRICK  in   The  Social  Frontier. 


So  They  Say 


•  His  household  consists  of  his  house  and  his 
mother. — Case  Record. 

•  It  is  the  few  not  the  many  in  higher  edu- 
cation as  in  other  fields,  who  lay  out  the  new 
roads. — JOHN  R.  TUNIS  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  American   standard  of  living:  Any  degree 
of  luxury  you  can  achieve  by  spending  what 
you   make   and   pledging  what  you   hope  to 
make.— Editorial,   St.   Louis   Star-Times. 

•  Mind  is  made  up  of  habits,  truly;  but  at 
the  moment  of  decision  it  need  not  be  com- 
pletely  at   the   mercy  of   the   habits  of   the 
moment   before. — JULIUS   SEELYE   BIXLER   in 
"Religion  for  Free  Minds." 

•  Pure  vice  is  always  too  soft  to  do  much 
havoc.   Evil   becomes   deadly   in   its   destruc- 
tiveness  when  liberally  alloyed  with  the  sec- 
ondary   values    of    courage,    discipline    and 
efficiency. — GERALD    HEARD    in    "A    Quaker 
Mutation." 

•  There  is  no  one  wise  enough  to  invent  a 
coordinated  system  of  treatments  for  all  our 
social  economic  ills.  We  are  thrown  back  on 
trial  and  error;  and  human  experience  warns 
us    that    error    follows    trial    in    ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  by  the  saving 
hundredth  case  that  we  live  and  advance.— 
ALVIN  JOHNSON,  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 


•  I  am  writing  you  for  information  concern- 
ing  the    childs   warfare.    Can    you    send   me 
some   quick. — Letter  to   Governor   Townsend 
oj  Indiana. 

•  The  politician   must   be  accepted  as  part 
of  the  reality  of  the  world  in  which   social 
work  operates. — ARTHUR  FINK,  University  oj 
Georgia,  in  Social  Forces. 

•  The    tragedy   of    Europe   since    1934    has 
been  that  no  nation  has  possessed  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  consolidate  the  strength  of 
the  nations  which  want  peace  and  order. — 
Editorial,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

•  Jews  will  get  justice  from  Gentiles  when 
Gentiles  are  just  to  one  another.  Negroes  will 
be  treated  justly  by  whites  when  white  men 
are    treated   justly   by    other   white   men.—  . 
HENRY    NEUMANN    to    the    Ethical    Culture 
Society. 

•  One   must    not   expect   too    much   of   the 
human  race.  One  must  not  expect  to    solve 
everything.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  attempt 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  society  invariably 
means  the  most  wholesale  destruction  of  so- 
ciety .—DOROTHY    THOMPSON,    political    com- 
mentator. 

•  Give  to  a  people  who  already  enjoy  lib- 
erty and  freedom  the  added  opportunity  to 
live  in  modest  comfort  and  we  will  need  to 
fear  neither  foreign  aggression  nor  the  pene- 
tration  of  economic   and   social   ideologies.— 
PHILIP  MURRAY,  vice  president  United  Mine 
Workers   of  America  in   The   Virginia   Quar- 
terly Review. 


SMALL  POTATOES 

Sykes  for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
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Social  Workers  Are  Joiners 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


E.E  most  Americans,  social  workers  are  natural  join- 
ers. They  have  their  professional  organizations, 
their  unions,  their  national  and  state  conferences, 
general  and  specialized.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  a  move- 
ment is  gaining  headway  among  social  workers  over  the 
country  for  professional  association  in  a  broader  form  than 
that  offered  by  the  established  organizations.  Several  states 
now  have  statewide  organizations  of  social  workers  which 
require  no  special  qualifications  for  membership  except  paid 
employment  in  social  work  and  the  desire  for  professional 
growth  and  development.  Other  states  report  many  "lo- 
cals" but  no  statewide  organizations.  For  nearly  a  year  an 
"independent"  committee  has  been  weighing  the  desira- 
bility of  bringing  the  scattered  state  and  local  groups  into 
a  national  organization. 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  public  social  services  and 
the  great  numbers  of  workers  recruited  for  them  this 
movement  toward  professional  association  at  a  realistic 
level  is  not  surprising.  If  belonging  to  an  association  gives 
status  then  the  newcomers  on  the  social  work  scene  are 
going  to  belong,  if  not  to  one  association  then  to  another. 
But  the  established  professional  bodies  admit  to  member- 
ship only  especially  qualified  persons,  relatively  few  in  com- 
parison to  the  numbers  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
social  work.  The  unions,  though  they  have  made  great 
gains  in  the  past  few  years,  still  are  limited  largely  to  urban 
centers.  The  national  and  in  most  cases  the  state  confer- 
ences meet  only  once  a  year  and  often  are  inaccessible  to 
many  workers  because  of  time,  distance  and  expense.  To 
many  a  practicing  social  worker,  social  work  is  his  own 
job  with  little  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  Yet  he 
knows  there  is  value  in  professional  association  and  he 
means  to  get  it  if  he  can. 

Today  there  are  said  to  be  approximately  75,000  prac- 
ticing social  workers  in  the  United  States.  Some  11,000  of 
them  belong  to  the  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, 1700  to  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers,  550  to  the  American  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Workers.  Since  the  memberships  of  these  bodies 
overlap  considerably,  there  are  probably  upwards  of  64,000 
social  workers  with  no  professional  organization  affiliation. 
The  figure,  however,  is  only  approximate  as  the  number 
of  unorganized  workers  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  guess 


work.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  several  times  the 
combined  membership  of  all  the  organizations  named. 

As  matters  stand  now  with  the  professional  organiza- 
tions, the  social  worker  "qualified"  for  his  job  by  substan- 
tial general  education  and  by  special  training  in  a  school  of 
social  work  may  have  the  added  stimulus  to  growth  of 
organized  professional  association,  while  the  technically 
"unqualified"  worker  whose  only  tool  on  his  job  is  experi- 
ence, not  always  trustworthy,  is  denied  that  stimulus.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  line  with  the  long  established  policies  of 
the  older  professions,  law  and  medicine,  for  example.  In 
the  young  profession  of  social  work,  it  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  only  thus  can  hard  won  standards  be  main- 
tained, only  thus  can  personnel  standards  be  raised  in  the 
public  welfare  services  where  most  of  the  64,000  "un- 
qualified" are  employed. 

IN  theory  the  64,000  might  go  back  to  school  for  the 
requisite  technical  training  and  so  qualify  for  the  pro- 
fessional associations.  But  this,  it  is  admitted,  is  far  from 
realistic.  The  question,  then,  is  how  can  these  thousands 
with  small  opportunity  for  formal  training  but  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  social  work,  many  in  positions  of  great 
responsibility,  gain  the  advantages  of  association  on  a  pro- 
fessional level?  Can  they,  with  their  diverse,  uneven  back- 
grounds, be  held  together  by  so  loose  a  tie  as  paid  em- 
ployment in  social  agencies?  What  will  it  profit  them  to 
confer  over  their  common  concerns?  Can  they  by  their 
shared  purpose  and  their  collective  effort  enrich  their  back- 
ground and  raise  the  general  level  of  their  performance? 

Many  among  both  the  "qualified"  and  the  "unquali- 
fied" think  they  can  and  in  many  places  are  trying  out 
their  faith  concretely  by  stimulating  over-all  organizations 
of  "practicing  social  workers"  in  their  own  communities 
and  states.  Though  these  local  organizations  have  risen  for 
the  most  part  in  areas  where  there  is  no  active  union  move- 
ment to  take  up  after-hours'  time  and  energy,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  charge,  occasionally  heard,  that 
they  have  been  promoted  by  conservatives  as  a  means  of 
discouraging  union  organization.  The  purposes  of  the  two 
types  of  organization  are  different  rather  than  conflicting. 
The  one  is  designed  to  meet  a  need  for  association  and  self- 
study;  the  other  a  need  for  expression  and  protection. 
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An  after-meeting  confab  out  of  which  grew  a  state  asso- 
ciation for  all  persons  employed  as  social  workers  illus- 
trates the  spontaneity  that  characterized  the  origin  of 
some  of  these  new  organizations.  Two  years  ago  at  the 
Florida  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  a  handful  of 
"unqualified"  rank-and-filers  sat  around  together,  discon- 
solately discussing  the  conference's  failure  to  meet  or  even 
to  recognize  their  needs.  "Why  don't  we  do  something 
about  it?"  asked  someibody.  "Why  don't  we  find  out  what 
we  need  and  if  there  are  enough  of  us  the  conference 
will  have  to  listen."  So  they  did  and  the  conference 
did,  and  now  there  is  a  Florida  Association  of  Social 
Workers  with  twenty  district  groups  covering  fifty-nine 
of  the  state's  sixty-seven  counties,  and  with  associate  mem- 
bership in  the  state  conference.  [See  "Up  by  the  Boot- 
straps," by  Martha  Parrish,  Survey  Midmonthly,  August 
1939.]  Though  the  local  units  are  bound  together  in  a 
statewide  organization,  they  determine  their  own  emphases 
and  programs.  They  are  the  real  strength  of  the  organi- 
zation. Activities  are  not  limited  to  lecture  or  panel  meet- 
ings, but  embrace  studies,  institutes,  projects  for  social 
action — yes,  even  fun. 

In  Connecticut  a  similar  organization  also  had  a  spon- 
taneous origin,  though  of  a  different  kind.  Back  in  the  old 
days  of  the  FERA  a  group  of  public  welfare  supervisors 
used  to  get  together  regularly  to  discuss  their  common 
problems.  After  the  FERA  vanished,  the  supervisors'  meet- 
ings continued  and  finally  expanded  to  include  visitors. 
Today,  as  the  meetings  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Welfare 
Association,  they  are  open  to  anyone  employed  in  a  social 
work  capacity  in  any  phase  of  public  welfare — relief,  pub- 
lic assistance,  probation,  children's  institutions  and  so  on. 
There  are  now  nearly  three  hundred  members  through- 
out the  state.  The  organization  is  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
district  units,  each  one  electing  its  own  officers  and  arrang- 
ing its  own  program.  These  programs  follow  the  lecture  or 
panel  pattern  and  are  often  open  to  the  public,  as  one  of 
the  organization's  aims  is  to  promote  lay  understanding  of 
social  work.  The  state  association  meets  three  times  a  year, 
putting  on  lively  programs  combining  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities  with  meaty  discussions. 

MANY  members  of  the  Florida  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers  and  the  Connecticut  Public  Welfare 
Association  are  also  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  Florida  "professionals"  believe  the  asso- 
ciation is  giving  untrained  workers  a  desire  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  training.  In  Connecticut  many  of  the  private 
agency  workers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  associate  membership  (non-voting)  in  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  as  through  it  they  keep  in  contact  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  public  field  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affects  their  own  work.  The  state  AASW  chapter 
works  closely  with  the  association  and  on  several  occasions 
has  called  on  its  committees  for  consultation  on  studies. 

Social  work  winds  are  strong,  and  seeds  from  the  East 
are  now  flowering  in  Utah.  There  the  Utah  Congress  of 
Social  Workers,  organized  last  September  by  a  group 
which  has  been  watching  closely  the  development  of  the 
Florida  association,  already  has  five  active  chapters  cover- 
ing fifteen  of  the  state's  twenty-nine  counties.  All  persons 
employed  as  social  workers  in  public  or  private  welfare 
agencies  are  eligible  for  membership.  Local  chapters  usually 
are  organized  by  members  of  the  local  welfare  depart- 
ments, but  the  stimulus  comes  from  the  central  organiza- 
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tion.  The  state's  executive  committee  assists  in  the  organi- 
zation of  chapters,  passes  on  applications  for  admission, 
plans  with  the  chapters  for  state  and  local  programs,  coor- 
dinates the  activities  of  the  local  units  "to  further  the  aims 
of  the  Congress."  These  aims  as  expressed  in  the  constitu- 
tion are  "the  promotion  of  constructive  social  work,  the 
betterment  of  social  conditions  by  discussion  and  action, 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  social  ques- 
tions, the  development  of  'personal  acquaintance  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  members.  .  .  ." 

As  in  Connecticut,  the  practicing  social  workers'  organi- 
zation in  Utah  is  on  good  working  terms  with  the  state 
AASW  chapter.  The  two  organizations  have  discussed  the 
possibility  of  eventual  affiliation,  but  all  concerned  are 
agreed  that  this  should  not  be  attempted  at  the  expense  of 
"lowering  the  standards  and  distorting  the  high  purpose 
of  the  AASW." 

SOCIAL  workers'  organizations  with  less  defined  pro- 
fessional requirements  than  the  AASW  are  not  new. 
Even  before  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  public  welfare 
fields  and  the  resultant  increase  in  numbers  of  technically 
untrained  workers  doing  social  work,  there  were  many 
social  workers'  clubs  which  sprang  from  the  desires  of 
social  workers  of  high  and  low  estate  to  get  together.  The 
clubs  were,  however,  strictly  local  in  origin  and  set-up, 
and  their  functions  frequently  were  limited  to  "social  activ- 
ities." With  the  great  influx  of  newcomers  to  the  field 
many  of  these  old  clubs  have  taken  on  new  vitality  and 
have  expanded  their  programs  to  include  panel  discus- 
sions, lectures,  and  educational  features.  There  are  seven 
of  these  clubs  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  but  they  have 
no  common  plan  of  activity. 

In  many  of  those  states  where  there  are  no  social  work- 
ers' clubs  or  statewide  organizations,  the  state  conferences 
are  moving  to  close  the  gap.  This  is  accomplished  through 
frequent  regional  meetings  which  afford  social  workers  a 
regular  opportunity  to  get  together  to  learn  from  one  an- 
other. These  meetings  differ  from  those  of  social  workers' 
clubs,  however,  in  that  more  often  than  not  their  programs 
aim  at  interesting  the  laymen  and  consequently  cannot  be 
too  much  concerned  with  professional  methods  and  tech- 
niques. [See  "State  Conferences:  Tools  for  Action,"  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  March  1940.] 

Although  the  efforts  of  practicing  social  workers  to 
come  together  into  organizations  which  reflect  their  com- 
mon interests  have  been  numerous,  they  have  been  until 
recently  more  or  less  sporadic.  The  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, after  querying  all  the  state  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject, learned  from  thirty-three  replies  that  there  are  ten 
states  with  active  social  workers'  clubs,  seven  in  which  the 
conferences  themselves  "meet  the  need,"  sixteen  with  "no 
consciousness  of  need"  for  this  type  of  organization. 

How  long  the  practicing  social  workers  in  these  sixteen 
states  will  remain  unconscious  of  need  is  a  question,  in 
view  of  a  movement  now  underway  to  organize  on  a  na- 
tional level.  Initiated  last  year  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  still  in  a 
somewhat  nebulous  state,  the  movement  has  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  formation  of  a  national  committee  of  twenty- 
two  persons,  all  social  workers  in  responsible  positions, 
many  of  them  members  of  the  AASW.  Instigated  chiefly 
by  Arthur  Potts,  state  field  supervisor  of  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  committee's  avowed 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  organization  at  local 
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levels.  First  calling  itself  the  Independent  Committee  to 
Study  Professional  Organizational  Needs  of  Practicing 
Social  Workers,  it  has  recently  boiled  the  name  down  to 
the  Social  Workers'  Group  Study  Committee. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Potts  defined  the  committee's  aims: 

To  encourage  the  organization  of  all  practicing  social 
workers  into  local  social  workers'  clubs;  to  study  existing 
social  workers'  clubs  and  the  relation  "if  any"  between  their 
location  and  that  of  professional  organizations;  to  classify  the 
persons  in  the  various  phases  of  social  work — group  work, 
statistics  and  research,  community  organization,  administra- 
tive social  work,  case  work;  to  analyze  the  education,  experi- 
ence and  qualifications  of  sample  groups  of  practicing  social 
workers;  to  determine  the  geographical  distribution  of  such 
workers;  to  sound  out  existing  clubs  on  their  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  general  professional  association  for  all  types  of 
social  workers;  to  analyze  the  cost  of  program  operations, 
dues  and  related  financial  problems. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  been  slow,  chiefly  be- 
cause its  members,  while  agreed  on  the  fundamental  issue 
— the  desirability  of  "calling  a  spade  a  spade"  by  admit- 
ting that  practicing  social  workers  are,  after  all,  social 
workers — are  not  as  yet  individually  clear,  in  spite  of  the 
seven-point  program,  on  what  the  committee's  function 
should  be.  Many  of  -them  shy  at  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  a  second  professional  organization  to  parallel  the  AASW 
and  thus  indicate  a  "schism"  in  social  work.  Others,  al- 
though they  see  the  importance  of  a  national  committee 
as  a  guiding  spirit  and  clearing  house  for  local  organiza- 
tions, doubt  the  efficacy  of  building  from  the  top  down 
rather  than  from  the  bottom  up.  There  are  also  those 
who  believe  that  the  real  answer  to  the  problem  is  a  lim- 
bering of  the  membership  requirements  of  the  AASW. 

The  attitude  at  the  AASW  headquarters  toward  this 
"national  movement"  is  frankly  skeptical.  There  is  keen 
interest  in  the  problem  of  professional  association  for  prac- 
ticing social  workers  as  well  as  good  will  toward  their 
efforts  to  solve  it  themselves.  But,  ask  the  AASW  spokes- 
men, what  can  a  group  with  interests  and  backgrounds  as 
diverse  as  those  of  the  practicing  social  workers  expect  to 
accomplish  on  a  national  scale  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  or  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  ?  They  point  out 
that  many  AASW  chapters  now  open  their  lecture  pro- 
grams to  all  social  workers  in  order  to  share  their  educa- 
tional advantages.  If  what  these  workers  want  is  stimu- 
lation through  association  then  this  can  best  be  met  on 


the  local  level.  If  on  the  other  hand,,  they  are  seeking  pres- 
tige, what  can  they  expect  to  gain  from  an  organization 
which  sets  no  qualification  for  membership? 

In  spite  of  outside  criticism  and  its  own  misgivings  the 
Social  Work  Group  Study  Committee  is  sticking  together 
in  the  belief  that,  through  further  study  and  discussion,  it 
eventually  may  be  able  to  define  its  function  clearly  and 
proceed  more  vigorously.  The  success  of  consciously  stim- 
ulated organization  seems  to  belie  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  an  "outside"  approach.  In  Indiana  last  fall  the  state 
conference  of  social  work  was  used  by  members  of  the 
committee  as  the  machine  for  sowing  seeds  of  interest  in 
over-all  social  worker  organization.  Though  the  meeting 
called  at  the  conference  drew  only  a  small  crowd,  the  seeds 
already  have  become  fruit  in  the  form  of  eleven  local 
clubs,  with  four  more  in  the  budding  stage  of  organization. 
Only  a  few  of  these  clubs  have  started  holding  regular 
meetings  with  "specific  social  work  content"  but  they  all 
are  bound  together  by  a  tentative  constitution  for  a  state 
organization,  soon  to  be  tested  by  vote.  According  to  this 
constitution  the  purpose  of  the  state  association  is  "to  fed- 
erate and  bring  into  one  compact  organization  the  entire 
social  work  profession  of  the  state  of  Indiana  .  .  . ;  to  ex- 
tend social  work  knowledge  and  advance  the  practice  of 
social  work ;  to  elevate  the  standards  of  social  work  educa- 
tion, research  and  social  investigation  and  to  secure  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  proper  social  legislation ;  to 
promote  friendly  intercourse  among  social  workers." 

If  there  is  some  disagreement  among  members  of  the 
professional  organizations  on  what  form  social  workers' 
clubs  should  take  and  on  their  ultimate  value,  there  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  that  their  appearance  is  a  healthy 
sign  both  for  social  workers  and  for  social  work.  Wherever 
the  clubs  are  prospering,  top-ranking  AASW  members 
usually  are  found.  Many  such  members  join  the  clubs 
through  a  sense  of  obligation,  for  in  them  they  see  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  together  all  workers  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing— the  only  status  which  provokes  free  discussion.  Yet 
to  say  that  it  is  all  "give"  and  no  "take"  on  the  part  of  the 
"qualified"  in  coming  together  with  the  "unqualified"  is 
hardly  fair  to  either.  After  all,  the  majority  of  the  "un- 
qualified" are  employed  in  the  newest,  most  challenging 
and  most  rapidly  expanding  areas  of  social  work.  They 
have  held  their  jobs  through  stresses  and  strains  unheard 
of  in  the  old  days  when  social  work,  for  the  most  part 
under  private  auspices,  was  relatively  protected.  Unless 
they  are  deaf  and  dumb,  they  too  have  much  to  offer. 


Where  There's  No  Will,  There's  a  Way 


By  HOLGER  LUNDBERGH 


THE  Swedish  child  is  a  collective  heir,  thanks  to  an 
inheritance  law  of  1928.  This  law  provides  that  in 
cases  of  persons  dying  intestate,  their  property  re- 
verts to  the  government  in  the  absence  of  near  relatives. 
It  also  excludes  cousins  or  more  remote  kin  from  inheriting. 
This  wise  and  far-sighted  act  made  possible  the  creation  of 
a  new  government  agency  which  has  just  ended  its  first 
decade  of  useful  service.  It  was  named  Allmdnna  Arvsfon- 
den,  or  the  "General  Inheritance  Fund,"  and  was  made 
a  branch  of  the  Social  Service  Board.  The  money  received  by 
the  Fund — to  date  some  eight  million  kronor,  or  about  two 
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million  dollars— is  used  specifically  and  exclusively  to  "care 
for  the  growing  generation,  and  to  facilitate  its  future  pur- 
pose of  making  a  contribution  to  the  common  weal."  It 
aims,  in  other  words,  "to  fulfill  in  a  special  manner  the  so- 
cial function  of  inheritance."  Thousands  of  needy  children, 
from  infancy  to  adolescence  and  later,  have  benefited  by  it 
in  manifold  ways. 

How  well  this  new  agency  has  worked  out,  and  how 
sympathetically  it  has  been  received  by  the  people,  is  best 
illustrated  by  one  interesting  point.  In  Sweden,  a  person 
without  blood  relations  may  by  law  will  his  property  to 
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anyone  he  chooses.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  since 
the  inception  of  the  Fund  there  would  'have  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  wills  drawn.  Apparently  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  money  that  has  come  to  the  Fund  is  consid- 
erably more  than  was  at  first  estimated.  The  creation  of 
this  government  asset  has  not,  in  other  words,  caused  a  sud- 
den activity  among  legal  minds  eager  to  "protect"  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  in  several  instances 
the  Fund  has  been  willed  large  sums.  Perhaps  these  donors 
had  no  pet  charities  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  they  felt  that 
private  benevolent  foundations  are  affected  by  business 
slumps,  legislation,  and  wars,  and  therefore  are  likely  to 
prove  unstable  and  temporary.  In  the  last  instance  the  splen- 
did management  of  the  Fund  and  its  wide,  practical  benefits 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  deciding  factors.  Briefly,  the  rea- 
son for  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Fund  from  the 
beginning  is  that  finely  balanced  blend  of  lofty  idealism  and 
bedrock  practicality,  characteristic  of  so  much  Swedish  so- 
cial legislation. 

Possibly  the  agencies  in  the  United  States  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  General  Inheritance  Fund  are  the  Com- 
munity Trusts  established  in  many  localities  of  this  country 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  However,  each  of  these 
trusts  is,  in  effect,  not  a  composite  inheritance  devoted  to  a 
single  purpose  but  a  composite  mechanism  for  the  adminis- 
tration, of  charitable  funds  of  varying  sizes,  from  diverse 
sources  and  for  differing  uses.  The  General  Inheritance 
Fund  is  financed  chiefly  from  the  estates  of  persons  who  die 
intestate  and  who  have  no  close  relatives.  It  is  centralized, 
and  is  publicly  managed  for  one  general  purpose — child 
welfare.  The  Community  Trusts  draw  their  resources  from 
many  sources,  are  decentralized  in  operation,  and  adminis- 
tered by  non-public  agencies  for  a  wide  range  of  philan- 
thropic purposes.  During  the  past  decade  appropriations 
through  Community  Trusts  exceeded  $10  million.  In  1938 
alone,  they  amounted  to  $1,700,000.  At  the  close  of  that 
year,  among  seventy-six  Community  Trusts,  approximately 
$50  million  had  come  under  administration. 

THE  guiding  principle  of  the  Swedish  plan  is  to  use  its 
money  to  help  health  centers,  camps,  and  institutions, 
which  the  various  communities  are  not  required  by  law  to 
maintain.  The  Fund  is  legally  represented  by  a  govern- 
mental law  agency,  and  the  investment  of  the  property  is 
in  charge  of  the  comptroller's  office.  Each  estate  received 
by  the  Fund  is  turned  into  cash,  unless  it  consists  of  stocks 
and  bonds  in  which  the  government  itself  invests.  One  third 
of  the  money  received  each  year  is  added  to  the  Fund.  The 
rest,  plus  annual  interest  on  the  entire  fund,  is  available  for 
distribution  during  the  next  budget  year.  Cities  and  rural 
districts  benefit  equally  by  the  awards,  which  usually  con- 
sist of  one-time  contributions  for  the  purchase  of  lots, 
buildings,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  Fund 
assists  in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  If  an  institution  does  not 
employ  the  money  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  award- 
ed, the  sum  must  be  repaid,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Further- 
more, no  home  or  camp  may  be  closed  without  the  approval 
of  the  state.  Financial  statements  are  rendered  annually 
to  the  Social  Service  Board. 

Such  is  the  framework  within  which  the  Fund  conducts 
its  far-reaching,  ever  expanding  work  in  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion's less  fortunate  youth.  In  ten  years  it  has  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  17  permanent  homes  for  children,  46 
temporary  homes  for  the  care  and  medical  observation  of 
children,  31  homes  for  the  care  of  infants,  with  or  without 


their  mothers,  9  child  welfare  centers,  9  nurseries,  9  so- 
called  "garden  schools,"  and  110  fresh  air  camps,  or  "sum- 
mer colonies."  These  units  now  dot  the  country,  from  the 
fertile  plains  of  Skane,  in  the  south,  to  the  Lapland  moun- 
tains, north  of  the  Polar  Circle,  and  from  Gothenburg,  on 
the  west  coast,  to  Stockholm  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  They  offer 
means  for  the  mental  and  physical  improvement  of  chil- 
dren, their  education  and  training,  their  development  in 
sports  and,  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  help  fit 
them  for  a  future  suited  to  each  individual. 

In  many  cases  the  homes  are  built  according  to  the 
Fund's  own  designs  and  specifications.  They  are  cheerful, 
well-planned,  and  architecturally  pleasing  buildings,  some 
resembling  sports  cabins,  others  erected  along  modified 
functionalistic  lines.  Large  windows  and  wide  verandahs 
assure  a  maximum  of  light  and  air.  In  addition  to  dormi- 
tories, baths,  and  a  spacious  central  hall,  each  house  is 
equipped  with  special  isolation  rooms.  In  some  cases  the 
Fund  has  purchased  and  made  over  schools,  hospitals,  and 
so  on.  In  no  instance,  however,  do  they  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  institutions.  They  are  gaily  furnished  and 
decorated,  and  there  are  always  bowls  of  flowers  in  every 
room.  Usually  they  are  surrounded  by  gardens. 

THE  temporary  homes,  where  children  may  remain 
only  two  years,  are  primarily  designed  for  medical 
examination  and  care  of  infants  and  their  mothers,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  older  orphaned  children  for 
foster  parents.  Here  mothers  are  taught  child  welfare  and 
home  management.  Other  temporary  homes  receive  healthy 
children  of  tubercular  parents,  children  difficult  to  edu- 
cate, and  nervous  and  psychopathic  children.  The  per- 
manent homes  are  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  "garden  schools"  for  boys 
and  girls  from  three  to  seven  years  old.  They  provide  in- 
struction and  recreation  for  children  at  an  age  when  they 
are  most  active  and  when  their  minds  are  most  receptive 
to  impressions.  They  differ  from  the  nurseries  in  that  the 
individuality  of  each  child  is  more  closely  observed.  The 
pupils  are  taught  how  to  get  along  with  other  children 
and  how  to  "shift  for  themselves."  This  self-reliance  is 
further  instilled  at  the  "summer  colonies,"  where  sports 
and  games  make  an  attractive  background  to  reading, 
study,  and  lessons  in  discipline  and  deportment. 

In  addition  to  this  full  program,  the  Fund  helps  main- 
tain domestic  science,  child  welfare,  and  manual  training 
schools.  It  aids  deserving  but  poor  school  children  from 
the  country  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  cities.  It  con- 
tributes funds  to  a  Stockholm  home  for  boys  from  the 
rural  districts.  It  supports  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and 
many  sports  clubs  and  athletic  societies.  It  gives  a  hand  to 
families  with  many  children.  It  assists  in  the  maintenance 
of  two  homes,  one  in  Stockholm  and  one  in  Gothenburg, 
for  the  care  and  guidance  of  young  girls  from  the  country. 
It  partly  pays  for  a  home  for  deaf-rnute  children. 

There  is,  indeed,  hardly  a  phase  of  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  deserving  but  impoverished  youth  to  which  the 
Inheritance  Fund  does  not,  in  some  way,  lend  its  assist- 
ance. The  words  of  a  Swedish  political  and  economic  ob- 
server come  to  my  mind.  "For  what  better  ends,"  he 
asked,  "can  idle,  unclaimed  money  be  used  than  to  rear 
happy,  healthy,  well  educated  and  well  adjusted  Swedish 
children?  What  better  guarantee  can  -we  ask  for  the 
future?" 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


We  Who  Must  Say  "No" 

By  CATHERINE  GROVES  PEELE 

formerly   Case   Work  Supervisor,  Bencombe   County   Welfare  Department,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Another  Layoff  Announced  by  WPA 

County's  Relief   Fund  Inadequate 

Reliefers  Stage  Sitdown  Strike 

[EADLINES  such  as  these,  regularly  dotting  the 
newspapers,  mean  new  buffeting  not  only  for 
helpless,  bewildered  people  but  also  for  those  of 
us  who  must  do  the  buffeting,  who  must  say  "No"  to 
obvious  human  need  for  the  unjustifiable  yet  unanswer- 
able reason  that  the  money  has  run  out. 

As  case  workers  we  are  taught  that  a  client  is  first  of 
all  a  human  being;  that  inadequate  relief  is  uneconomic; 
that  coercion  is  a  poor  means  of  dealing  with  people.  The 
truth  of  these  things  cannot  be  denied,  yet  on  the  job  the 
case  worker  these  days  must  spread  thin  relief  still  thinner, 
must  observe  strict  requirements  as  to  who  may  and  may 
not  be  aided,  and  must  enforce  numerous  regulations  on  cli- 
ents found  eligible  for  relief.  Maxims  about  working  within 
the  function  of  the  agency  and  accepting  its  limitations 
are  no  help  at  all,  since  the  kind  of  rules  that  spring  up 
when  money  runs  out  have  nothing  to  do  with  warranted 
limitation  of  function. 

Take,  for  example,  the  unchallengeable  statement:  a 
child  has  a  right  to  adequate  nourishment. 

As  case  workers  we  believe  that  it  is  forever  wrong 
that  children  should  be  fed  inadequately  and,  in  addition, 
that  it  is  socially  extravagant  to  allow  children  to  grow 
up  with  the  handicaps  to  mind  and  body  that  follow  mal- 
nutrition in  childhood. 

Yet  we  are  constantly  refusing  to  feed  them.  We  re- 
fuse on  all  sorts  of  grounds  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fundamental  fact  that  here  is  a  child  for  whom 

s  parents  cannot  provide  the  necessary  food.  We  refuse 
because  his  parents  are  without  legal  settlement  in  the 
community  or  because  his  father  turned  down  a  relief  job, 
or  because  his  unmarried  mother  refuses  to  take  court  ac- 
tion against  his  father,  or  for  any  one  of  a  dozen  reasons 
considered  sufficient  by  any  particular  agency. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  obvious  ways  in  which  case 
workers  are  continually  forced  to  do  what  they  do  not 
believe  should  be  done.  Any  one  of  us  can  name  a  vari- 
ety of  practices,  all  of  them  a  way  of  saying  "No,"  which 
have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  self-respect  of  the 
client  and  needlessly  antagonizing  him,  or  of  imposing 
acute  hardship  and  suffering  on  people  who  for  some  rea- 
son do  not  quite  fit  into  any  of  the  carefully  defined  groups 
that  the  relief  agencies  are  required  to  assist. 

Regardless  of  who  sets  up  the  edicts  as  to  who  shall  and 
shall  not  be  aided,  it  is  the  case  worker  who  puts  them 
into  effect.  It  is  she  who  visits  the  bleak  homes  and  sees 
the  look  on  the  women's  faces  as  she  tells  them  that  assist- 
ance cannot  be  given  because  they  lack  three  months  of 
legal  settlement,  or  are  classified  'as  farm  families,  or  have 
sons  who  could  go  to  CCC  Camps  if  they  would.  What 
kind  of  flesh  and  blood  are  we  case  workers  made  of  that 
we  are  able  to  go  on  doing  this,  day  in  and  day  out,  say- 
mg  "No"  twice  to  every  time  we  can  say  "Yes"  ? 
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Another  heartbreak  to  the  case  worker  who  remains  in 
the  field  any  length  of  time  is  to  see  better  relief  prac- 
tices, built  up  gradually,  come  falling  down  about  her 
ears  just  as  she  hoped  for  another  forward  step.  Thus 
when  WPA  began  reducing  its  rolls  many  of  us  felt  as  if 
we  had  been  carried  back  five  years  to  early  1934  when 
CWA  began  laying  off  men  right  and  left.  It  was  the 
same  struggle  all  over  again,  only  then  FERA  stepped  in- 
with  federal  aid  for  those  displaced  from  the  work  pro- 
gram. Now  the  need  must  be  met  from  local  resources, 
all  too  often  almost  non-existent.  As  a  result  an  ironclad 
rule  was  adopted  in  many  places  that,  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances, no  relief  should  be  given  to  those  laid  off  by 
WPA  unless  the  applicant  could  qualify  for  aid  under 
one  of  the  public  assistance  categories. 

No  realistic  case  worker  can  buoy  herself  up  with  hope 
that  the  situation  in  which  she  finds  herself  is  merely  tem- 
porary. The  public  reacts  to  human  suffering  by  providing 
more  adequate  relief.  Standards  go  up.  Then  comes  reac- 
tion against  this  very  adequacy  and  standards  go  tumbling 
down  again. 

Considering  all  this,  what  is  a  case  worker  to  do?  She 
can  of  course  simply  get  out  and  do  something  else  for  a 
living,  such  as  finding  herself  a  job  with  an  agency  not 
primarily  concerned  with  relief.  A  good  many  trained 
workers  are  doing  just  that.*  Training,  insofar  as  it  in- 
creases a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  what  is  done 
to  clients,  tends  to  cause  case  workers  to  leave  an  agency 
when  its  standards  start  falling.  It  follows  that  agencies 
will  be  manned  by  untrained  workers  just  when  trained 
ones  are  most  needed. 

If  the  worker  chooses  to  stay  on  with  the  relief  agency 
she  somehow  must  make  what  she  is  doing  every  day  accept- 
able to  herself,  otherwise  she  will  be  rent  asunder.  All  too 
often,  and  not  surprisingly,  this  reconciliation  is  brought 
about  by  building  up  antagonism  toward  society  in  gen- 
eral, or  an  attitude  of  disparagement  toward  clients  as  a 
class.  In  the  cities,  where  case  workers  can  gather  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  gain  a  sense  of  group  solidarity,  one 
finds  those  who  seem  to  conceive  of  themselves  as  fervid 
participants  in  a  pitched  battle  against  the  organized 
forces  of  society.  Their  deep-seated  bitterness  is  turned 
outward  in  generalized  anger  which  increases  every  time 
they  are  forced  into  doing  something  to  helpless  people 
that  they  know  never  should  be  done. 

Outside  the  large  cities,  however,  one  is  less  likely  to 
find  case  workers  who  have  taken  this  way  out:  partly 
because  few  of  us  have  the  stamina,  or  whatever  it  takes, 
to  fight  society  singlehanded ;  partly  because  in  smaller 
places  the  case  worker  is  more  closely  identified  with  the 
community  and  feels  its  pressure  more  directly.  Here  the 
case  worker  is  likely  to  accept  the  viewpoint,  whether 
she  puts  it  into  words  or  not,  that  the  client  is  somehow 
different  from  other  people,  that  what  happens  to  him 


*Since  this  article  was  written  Mrs.  Peele  herself  has  done  "just  that." 
She  is  now  executive  secretary  of  the  Durham,  N.  C.,  Family  Service 
Association  which,  "considers  giving  relief  as  one  of  its  minor  functions." 
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does  not  matter  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  matter  to  the 
rest  of  us.  She  escapes  from  serious  consideration  of  what 
is  being  done  to  clients  with  such  remarks  as,  "The  world 
would  be  better  off  without  them  anyway."  Actually  she 
does  not  believe  in  semi-starvation  as  an  answer  to  any- 
thing. She  merely  cloaks  herself  in  an  attitude  so  that  she 
may  get  through  the  day's  work. 

We  may  recoil  from  these  negative  attitudes  of  antag- 
onism and  disparagement,  but  just  what  exactly  do  we  ex- 
pect of  a  case  worker  these  days?  Well,  for  example,  we 
expect  her: 

To  maintain  a  constructive  attitude  toward  society  even  if 
it  does  force  her,  against  her  intelligence,  to  become  primar- 
ily a  denying  person. 

Never  to  permit  herself  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
client  is  a  human  being  even  if  she  has  to  refuse  him  what 
no  human  being  should  be  refused. 

To  carry  out  justly  rules  that  are  in  themselves  unjust. 

To  strive  without  discouragement  for  improved  relief  prac- 
tices while  working  within  the  framework  of  poor  ones. 

To  keep  up  a  steady,  unspectacular  struggle  for  higher 
relief  standards  against  the  ever-changing  restrictions  imposed 
by  her  agency. 

Never  to  become  callous  to  the  things  that  happen  around 
her,  nor  yet  to  take  them  to  heart — thereby  dissipating  her 
strength  uselessly. 

That,  I  submit,  is  a  large  order,  yet  there  are  case 
workers  scattered  in  city  and  county  welfare  departments 
the  country  over  who  are  meeting  it,  keeping  their  balance 
and  doing  their  jobs,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  a  sturdy  phil- 


osophy and,  almost  as  important,  a  tolerant  sense  of  hu- 
mor. At  the  top  of  their  equipment  is  the  capacity  to 
delegate  to  others  all  sense  of  personal  responsibility  while 
they  themselves  do  the  best  they  know  how  with  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  They  do  not  take  unto  themselves  final 
responsibility  for  the -things  they  have  to  do.  Thus  are 
they  able  to  function  and  survive. 

In  general,  case  workers  are  recruited  from  young  peo- 
ple who  want  to  help  other  people.  They  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  do  this,  but  the  desire  does  not  have  to  be  im- 
planted, it  already  is  there.  If,  when  they  go  out  on  the 
job,  they  acquire  the  idea  that  certain  kinds  of  people  are 
not  "deserving,"  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
had  no  business  becoming  case  workers,  or  that  their  wish 
to  help  people  was  not  properly  directed  during  their  train- 
ing period.  It  well  may  be  that  their  natural  drive  to  do 
things  for  people,  reenforced  by  all  that  they  had  been 
taught,  ran  head  on  into  such  cold  facts  as  scarcity  of 
funds,  agency  restrictions,  and  an  unsympathetic  commu- 
nity. Something  had  to  give  way  if  they  were  not  to  be 
torn  to  pieces.  They  could  not  change  the  world  around 
them,  so  they  changed  their  own  attitude.  They  were  not 
prepared  for  the  fact  that  this  earth  is  a  very  imperfect 
place ;  that  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  though  it  has  de- 
creased through  the  ages,  is  far  from  disappearing;  that 
there  always  have  been  children  who  were  permitted  to 
go  unfed ;  that  actually  there  is  little  that  the  case  worker 
can  do  to  change  anything.  They  were  taught  how  to  help 
people,  how  to  refuse  help  in  a  way  to  do  the  least  dam- 
age. They  were  not  taught  how  to  refuse  without  hurting 
themselves. 


The  Public  Agency's  Challenge 

By  EDA  HOUWINK 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  University  of  Chicago 


THE  public  agency  has  had  a  long  road  to  travel  in 
its  course  from  the  traditions  of  pre-Elizabethan 
England  up  to  the  present  time,  but  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  Act,  America  has  at  last  gained 
some  degree  of  certainty  and  the  beginnings  of  adequacy 
for  a  few  categories  in  public  social  services.  It  is  the  pub- 
lic agency  which  shoulders  the  major  burden  of  people 
out  of  work  and  people  in  trouble;  and  it  is  the  public 
agency,  created  and  stabilized  by  law,  which  will  handle 
these  groups  of  people  through  the  long  future.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  as  early  as  1895  Julia  Lathrop 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  private  charity  would 
assume  responsibility  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  poor, 
because  "when  all  the  resources  of  private  charity  and 
neighborly  aid  have  been  exhausted,"  the  community  is  in- 
evitably sought  as  the  dernier  ressort.  The  public  agency, 
she  held,  needed  to  be  strengthened  since  it  could  not  avoid 
or  limit  its  responsibility  for  the  problem  as  could  the 
private  agency.  A  study  of  116  urban  areas  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  June  1939  showed  that  "private  assist- 
ance represented  less  than  one  percent  of  all  payments" 
for  assistance  in  that  month. 

The  public  assistance  agency  is  operating  at  present  under 
such  pressure  from  inadequate  funds  and  from  the  conse- 
quences thereof  that  it  has  had  little  time  in  which  to  take 


stock  and  to  put  its  professional  house  in  order.  This  will 
have  to  be  done,  however,  in  spite  of  the  pressures  and  also 
because  of  them  if  the  public  agency  is  to  be  maintained  on 
a  professional  plane.  The  public  agency  is  what  the  vision 
and  the  skill  of  its  workers  make  it,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. So  it  is  that  the  public  agency  worker  needs  to 
understand  her  job  fully,  both  in  its  daily  details  and  in 
its  broader  social  implications.  She  must  have  a  clear  view 
and  a  long  perspective  of  her  job,  a  historical  background 
to  give  her  a  firm  assured  footing,  and  a  belief  in  the  future 
of  the  agency  to  give  her  a  sense  of  direction. 

One  of  the  issues  faced  today  is  the  relation  between  the 
professional  job  and  the  administrative  efficiency  of  the 
agency  as  a  whole.  The  agency,  working  out  a  plan  of 
operation  under  the  law  with  a  watchful  evaluation  of 
the  plan  and  its  meaning  for  the  client,  tries  to  avoid  a 
trusting  acceptance  of  business  standards  to  help  it  gain 
an  apparent  but  a  false  security.  The  worker  is  careful  not 
to  become  so  preoccupied  with  the  need  for  administrative 
efficiency  that  she  sacrifices  the  wider  meaning  of  a  social 
administration  for  the  narrower  non-professional  achieve- 
ment of  a  business  administration.  Administration  is  seen 
as  an  aid  to  the  broader  function  of  helping  the  client, 
and  not  in  itself  alone  as  an  end. 

In  looking  at  the  case  work  function  of  the  public  agen- 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


cy  the  worker's  job  appears  both  harassing  and  taxing.  But 
to  the  thoughtful  worker  it  also  is  challenging.  Since  the 
public  agency  accepts  as  its  responsibility  the  whole  of  the 
problem  of  people  in  need  rather  than  a  small  part  of  it, 
and  since  the  needs  presented  are  as  varied  as  the  individual 
clients  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  trained  worker  will  find 
her  place  here.  Only  by  making  skilled  service  available 
can  people  in  need  be  helped  in  accordance  with  their 
individual  differences,  and  only  thus  can  the  agency  main- 
tain its  primary  function  of  service  to  people. 

THE  public  worker  always  is  careful  in  thinking  about 
the  job  not  to  confuse  the  present  compromise  on 
professional  standards  with  the  long  time  program  of  the 
public  agency.  Workers,  public  and  private,  need  to  be 
careful  lest  they  unconsciously  stabilize  the  function  of  the 
public  agency  at  its  present  level  of  performance,  and  de- 
fine its  job  by  the  performance  of  untrained  workers  rather 
than  by  the  potentialities  inherent  in  the  job  itself.  It  is 
here  that  a  worker's  professional  philosophy  and  attitudes 
come  into  play.  If  she  can  keep  her  focus  on  the  long 
view  of  the  public  agency's  task,  present  pressures  will  as- 
sume their  proper  proportion  and  appear  transitional.  The 
worker  needs  to  maintain  her  faith  in  the  agency  and  in  its 
clients  who  have  so  much  more  to  bear  than  she  has. 

The  professional  worker's  philosophy  is  broad  enough  to 
see  the  increasing  attitudes  of  dependence  in  her  client  as  a 
response  to  the  particular  situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. The  worker  who  sees  beyond  the  immediate  problem 
at  hand  understands  that  pauperization  is  one  way  that 
human  nature  expresses  itself  under  continued  unemploy- 
ment and  stress,  and  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  client.  It  is  the  social  pattern  which 
asserts  itself,  shaping,  in  part  at  least,  the  attitudes  of 
those  people  who  happen  to  be  on  relief. 

In  clarifying  her  thinking  on  the  matter  of  a  client's 
"fraud"  against  the  agency,  the  worker  must  define  the  word 
both  historically  and  socially.  Fraud  is  not  a  case  work 
conception.  It  is  one  which  we  inherited  by  means  of  the 
statute  books  from  our  less  understanding  forefathers  and 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  perpetuate  their  error.  As  long 
as  the  word  fraud  continues  to  appear  in  some  of  our  wel- 
fare laws  we  probably  shall  have  to  be  aware  of  it  in 
our  practice,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  sanc- 
tion the  error.  In  the  beginning  the  poor  were  considered 
thriftless  and  were  blamed  for  their  own  poverty.  As  we 
grew  wiser  in  our  understanding  of  people  and  of  soci- 
cfy  we  saw  that  fraud  was  the  result  of  the  situations  in 
which  the  client  had  been  placed.  Inadequate  relief,  high 
case  loads,  harsh  relief  policies,  the  social  mores  of  our 
society,  personal  factors  within  the  client,  and  the  occa- 
sional critical  attitudes  of  untrained  visitors  have  helped  to 
create  what  the  statutes  so  glibly  call  fraud.  Social  workers 
today,  with  the  benefit  of  findings  in  the  social  sciences  and 
in  social  work,  can  see  the  many  factors  that  operate  to  cre- 
ate fraud.  They  do  not  search  for  particular  "methods  and 
skills"  for  handling  cases  of  fraud  since  fraud  is  only  a  pass- 
ing phenomenon.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  be  intimida- 
|ted  by  the  laws  because  they  are  laws,  but  instead  should 
'•see  them  as  flexible  rules  made  to  the  best  of  the  ability  of 
their  drafters  and  needing  to  be  changed  with  changing 
:imes  and  conditions.  If  we  shape  our  skills  to  a  temporary 
ruling  we  run  the  danger  of  building  our  professional  house 
i)n  the  moving  sands. 

The  case  work  function  of  the  public  agency  is  a  realis- 
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tic  acceptance  of  a  professional  job  which  has  as  part  ot 
its  function  an  understanding  and  an  investigation  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  applicant.  The  public  worker  is 
alert  not  to  let  this  part  of  the  job  assume  the  dimensions 
of  the  whole.  The  function  of  case  work  is  to  help  people 
in  trouble  if  they  want  and  can  use  help.  This  function 
is  the  same  in  both  the  public  and  private  fields.  The  size 
of  the  case  load  which  the  worker  carries  and  the  amount 
of  funds  available  are  variants  affecting  ultimate  perform- 
ance, but  the  controlling  factor  in  it  all  is  the  skill  and 
the  professional  attitude  of  each  worker  and  of  the  staff 
as  a  whole.  The  clients  need  many  services  which  the 
trained  worker  is  equipped  to- give.  If  the  worker's  attitude 
is  one  of  service  rather  than  one  of  investigation  alone,  the 
needs  of  the  client  can  be  met  helpfully — as  they  are  being 
met  today  by  skilled  workers. 

The  public  agency  worker,  and  the  private  as  well,  must 
be  able  to  broaden  her  perspective  to  see  both  individual 
and  social  causation  in  the  difficulties  facing  her  clients, 
and  to  deal  with  them  accordingly.  In  this  way  she  can 
help  to  prevent  the  agency's  case  work  function  from  be- 
coming merely  a  palliative  fringe  of  a  total  social  program. 
She  will  see  society  as  an  entity  in  itself  and  will  not  limit 
her  diagnosis  of  a  case  to  the  personal  factors  presented. 

SOCIETY  and  culture  are  man's  creations  built  up 
through  the  ages.  But  the  increasing  complexity  of  con- 
temporary society,  and  -our  decreasing  control  of  it,  have 
created  a  veritable  Frankenstein  monster  with  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  Frankenstein  relationship.  This  rela- 
tionship is  one  that  needs  further  investigation  and  clarifi- 
cation with  perhaps,  in  the  end,  a  partial  control  by  means 
of  our  better  understanding  of  it.  It  is  the  economic  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  assets  and  liabilities,  that  created  mass 
unemployment  and  it  is  unemployment  which  helps  to 
create  psychological  problems  in  the  unemployed  while  at 
the  same  time  it  serves  as  the  stimulus  to  release  dormant 
personality  problems  in  the  individual.  We  handle  the 
problems  which  are  personal  in  origin  but  we  watch  also 
for  those  which  spring  wholly  or  in  part  from  social  fac- 
tors, and  develop  differential  methods  of  treatment  for  both. 
It  is  because  these  problems  do  exist  that  we  need  trained 
workers  to  handle  them.  Even  though  the  laws  at  present 
seem  to  define  the  public  agency's  function  as  one  of  relief 
giving  alone,  these  deeper  problems  are  evident  all  along 
the  line.  We  cannot  legislate  against  human  troubles. 

Public  workers  today  find  themselves  in  many  respects 
at  a  professional  crossroads  needing  all  the  vision  they  can 
muster  to  guide  their  course  in  the  right  direction.  They 
have  to  decide  about  the  quality  of  case  work  service  to 
be  given  and  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  a  double  standard 
to  be  established,  one  for  the  public  agency  and  one  for 
the  private.  Helping  people  in  distress  is  a  professional  task, 
the  same  in  quality  and  in  purpose  in  both  agencies.  It  is 
altered  at  present  in  the  public  agency  by  lack  of  funds 
and  of  trained  staff,  and  by  pressures  of  work,  but  case 
work  is  basically  generic  no  matter  where  it  is  practiced. 
The  public  workers  also  have  to  decide  on  an  adminis- 
trative course,  being  careful  not  to  become  so  preoccupied 
with  business  efficiency  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  more  impor- 
tant achievement  of  social  welfare  administration.  They 
are  having  to  decide  whether  to  carry  the  social  security 
categories  in  separate  case  loads  and  in  separate  agencies, 
or  to  carry  them  all  in  one  case  load  in  mixed  almshouse 
fashion  as  was  done  under  the  old  poor  law.  If  we  can 
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learn  to  plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  client  and  his 
family  rather  than  from  the  perspective  of  the  detached 
conference  table,  we  shall  not  err  seriously. 

If  a  long  view  of  the  public  agency  task  is  gained,  the 
worker  will  be  able  to  see  that  in  the  past  quarter  century 
great  progress  already  has  been  made  and  to  see  that  the 
trend  is  steadily  toward  more  acceptable  standards  than 
those  which  prevail  today.  The  public  agency  is  no  longer 
the  dernier  ressort  as  it  was  a  generation  ago.  There  is 
much  discouragement  and  hard  sledding  ahead,  but  if  the 


social  work  profession  can  fortify  itself  through  this  period 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  public  agency  will  meet  its 
responsibility  with  qualified  staff  and  real  professional  per- 
formance. The  challenge  is  to  the  worker  as  well  as  to  the 
agency,  as  both  have  their  parts  in  building  a  program, 
soundly  planned  and  professionally  performed,  to  render 
service  to  people  in  need. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Miss  Houwink.  The 
second,  "Case  Work  in  the  Public  Agency,"  ivill  appear 
next  month. 


Grand  Rapids  Is  Ready 


A  the  end  of  a  winter-bound  March  the  last  of  May 
seems  a  long  way  off,  but  to  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  it  is  practically 
day  after  tomorrow.  By  the  time  this  is  read,  the  confer- 
ence staff  will  be  in  Grand  Rapids  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  great  annual  congress  of  social  workers  during  the 
week   beginning   May   26.    If   advance   hotel    reservations, 
now  over  2000,  are  a  barometer  the  conference  will  be  as 
big  as  ever,  which  means  an  attendance  of  around  6000. 

The  program  committee  has  completed  its  long  laborious 
task  as  far  as  plan  and  content  are -concerned  and  there  re- 
main no  more  than  the  usual  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  speakers 
still  to  be  announced.  The  process  of  program  building, 
carried  on  over  many  months  by  means  of  committees,  con- 
ferences and  correspondence,  seems  to  have  produced  a  cov- 
erage of  the  scene  that  leaves  few  social  stones  unturned. 
One  difference  noted  in  the  program  this  year  is  in  the 
number  of  speakers  at  the  evening  meetings.  With  one  ex- 
ception each  of  these  meetings  will  have  a  single  speaker 
who  thus,  as  someone  said,  "wjll  have  time  enough  to  say 
something."  For  her  presidential  address,  Professor  Grace 
L.  Coyle  of  Cleveland  has  chosen  the  subject  "Social  Work 
at  the  Turn  of  the  Decade."  Other  general  session  subjects 
and  speakers  are:  "The  Essentials  of  an  Adequate  Relief 
Program,"  by  C.  M.  Bookman  of  Cincinnati;  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Forties  for  American  Childhood  and  Youth," 
by  Katharine  Lenroot  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  and 
Floyd  W.  Reeves  of  the  American  Youth  Commission ; 
"The  Outlook  for  America,"  by  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver 
of  Cleveland;  "Implications  of  the  European  Situation  for 
the  United  States,"  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  New  York;  "Making  Democracy 
Work,"  by  Professor  Max  Lerner  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 
In  addition  to  these  "speaking"  general  sessions  there  will 
be  "The  1940  Review"  produced  by  the  Social  Work  Pub- 
licity Council,  the  annual  reception  to  the  president  and, 
the  idea  carried  on  from  last  year,  the  National  Conference 
Laymen's  Dinner  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the 
Junior  Leagues  of  America  and  the  National  Committee 
on  Volunteers  in  Social  Work. 

The  popularity  at  recent  conferences  of  the  meetings  on 
case  work  has  caused  this  section  to  arrange  for  a  large 
number  of  discussion  groups  as  well  as  for  sessions  dealing 
with  general  material.  The  section  has  twenty-two  meet- 
ings during  the  week.  The  section  on  group  work,  with 
eighteen  meetings,  will  concern  itself  less  with  the  phil- 
osophy and  methodology  of  group  work  than  with  the 
"gap  between  .  .  .  what  we  say  and  what  we  do." 


The  section  on  community  organization,  with  eleven 
meetings,  has  set  itself  the  task  of  "constructive  self-analy- 
sis" in  clarifying  the  direction  and  objective  of  past  and 
future  efforts.  The  social  action  section  has  six  meetings, 
all  with  the  promise  of  "open  discussion."  The  program  of 
the  section  on  public  welfare  administration  "has  devel- 
oped from  the  grass  roots,"  with  "burning  questions  sub- 
mitted from  more  than  half  the  states  of  the  Union." 
Answers  will  be  sought  in  five  general  and  five  group 
meetings. 

To  the  sixty-seven  morning  meetings  for  which  the  sec- 
tions are  accountable  are  added  twenty-five  more  under  the 
wing  of  special  conference  committees  which  this  year  are 
on :  delinquency,  education  for  social  work,  interstate  mi- 
gration, national  health  program,  older  children,  refugees, 
social  aspects  of  housing,  social  work  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  unmarried  parenthood. 

As  in  other  years  the  afternoons  of  national  conference 
week  will  be  given  to  sessions  of  associate  and  special 
groups  affiliated  with  the  larger  body.  Fifty-two  of  these 
groups  already  have  organized  programs  ranging  from  a 
single  session  to  sessions  running  through  the  whole  week. 

As  for  the  physical  setting  of  the  Grand  Rapids  con- 
ference, the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  "it  might  be  better, 
and  it  might  be  worse."  Conference  headquarters  and  ex- 
hibits will  be  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  readily  accessible  to 
the  principal  hotels.  General  sessions  and  many  of  the  large 
section  meetings  also  will  be  in  the  auditorium,  but  a  good 
many  meetings  will  of  necessity  be  scattered  about  in 
churches,  hotels  and  clubs.  The  housing  of  delegates  pre- 
sents certain  difficulties  chiefly  because  of  the  predilection 
of  social  workers  for  "single  room  and  bath."  The  hotels 
have  only  a  limited  number  of  such  accommodations  and 
all  have  been  reserved  long  since.  They  still  offer  double 
rooms  with  bath  and  singles  without  bath.  In  spite  of  a 
possible  shortage  of  particular  hotel  accommodations, 
Grand  Rapids  will  keep  its  promise,  conference  officials 
say,  to  house  the  conference  comfortably  and  adequately. 
A  local  committee  has  compiled  a  new  list  of  tourist  accom- 
modations, rechecked  for  acceptability,  and  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  is  preparing  a  list  of  private  homes  that 
will  welcome  delegates  for  the  week  at  very  reasonable 
rates.  No  one  wishing  to  go  to  the  conference,  say  its  offi- 
cials, need  hesitate  for  fear  of  lack  of  accommodations. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  good  ones,  but  they  won't  all  be 
"single  with  bath  in  the  best  hotel."  Just  the  same,  they 
add,  better  make  reservations  promptly  to  the  Convention 
Bureau,  Grand  Rapids,  "just  in  case." 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 


"It's  the  Way  You  Do  It" 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


THE  road  stretched  ahead  fifty  miles  or  so  to  the 
next  county  welfare  office  on  the  state  superviser's 
schedule.  It  seemed  to  Miss  Bailey,  who  was  going 
along  for  to  look  and  for  to  see,  that  this  was  her  chance 
to  get  a  firsthand  answer  to  a  question  that  had  been 
bothering  her  for  a  long  time:  Just  what  exactly  was  this 
supervision  by  the  state  of  the  county  welfare  program  that 
everyone  talked  about?  In  spite  of  long  weighty  discussions 
at  conferences,  Miss  Bailey  had  never  been  able  to  find  out 
what  supervisers  did  when  they  supervised.  She  knew  the 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word  supervise — "to  oversee  for 
direction;  to  inspect  with  authority" — but  what  did  it  mean 
in  terms  of  the  day-to-day  job  of  the  superviser  and  the 
supervised  ?  How  did  it  work  between  a  state  department 
sure  of  its  direction  and  a  county  department  jealous  of 
its  authority? 

Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  Miss  Bailey  took  in  Mrs. 
Baxter  who,  the  state  director  had  said,  "knows  her  stuff," 
and  risked  the  question. 

"Just  what  do  you  do  when  you  supervise?" 

Mrs.  Baxter  eased  the  car  over  a  chuckhole,  nego- 
tiated a  mulecart  and  an  indifferent  cow  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  them  out  of  the  middle  of  the  road  and  an- 
swered : 

"I  don't  believe  I  know,  but  I  suppose  it's  something  like 
driving  a  car.  You  avoid  jolts  at  rough  places  you  can't  do 
anything  about;  you  try  to  get  your  fellow  travelers  onto 
the  right  side  of  the  road  without  scaring  them  stiff;  you 
don't  use  your  horn  if  you  can  help  it  and  you  keep  on 
moving  toward  the  place  you're  headed  for." 

"But  suppose  you  don't  see  the  chuckhole  or  the  cow 
refuses  to  give  ground,  then  what?" 

"Well,  you  bump  your  head  and  maybe  go  in  the  ditch, 
but  sooner  or  later  you  get  going  again." 

For  a  mile  or  two  Miss  Bailey  thought  over  that  analogy, 
embroidering  it  to  herself.  But  her  literal  mind  was  not 
satisfied.  She  wanted  something  more  tangible. 

"All  right,  I  accept  the  chuckhole  and  the  cow  as  symbols 
of  your  philosophy,  but  I  still  don't  know  what  you  pro- 
pose actually  to  do  when  we  get  to  Morton  County  and 
you  walk  into  the  director's  office." 

Mrs.  Baxter  laughed.  "Neither  do  I.  It  all  depends  on 
what  the  director — Miss  Twitchell  her  name  is — has  on 
her  mind.  I  have  a  number  of  things  I  hope  to  take  up  with 
her,  but  whether  I  do  or  not  depends  on  what  she  has  to 
I  take  up  with  me.  You  see  this  thing  we  call  supervision, 
|  and  if  you  ask  me  I'll  say  that's  a  pretty  poor  word  for  it, 
isn't  a  matter  of  doing  things;  it  isn't  an  act,  it's  a  relation- 
ship. It  doesn't  start  here  and  end  there,  but  goes  along  all 
the  time,  a  continuous  process.  Try  to  force  it  and  you 
stunt  its  growth — or  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me." 

"You  say  you  have  things  in  mind  to  take  up  with  Miss 
Twitchell  ?" 

"Perhaps  'take  up'  isn't  the  word  for  it.  'Talk  over'  may 
be  better.  For  example,  the  merit  system  that  we're  heading 
into.  Miss  Twitchell  is  almost  sure  to  be  jittery  about  that; 
all  the  county  people  are.  The  ideal  of  it  appeals  to  them, 
but  they  have  no  notion  how  it  will  work  out  in  their  par- 


ticular setting.  Their  boards  are  talking  and  asking  ques- 
tions and  the  county  directors  need  to  know  how  the  state 
office  is  thinking  and  planning.  We  sent  out  a  bulletin 
explaining  the  plan  as  far  as  it's  gone,  but  a  good  friendly- 
talk  is  better  for  jitters  than  a  dozen  formal  bulletins.  At 
the  field  staff  meeting  yesterday  we  were  told  just  how  far 
plans  have  gone,  just  what  the  probable  next  steps  will  be. 
We  all  felt  more  relaxed  for  that  information  and  I'm  sure 
the  county  people  will  too  when  it  is  passed  on  to  them. 
We  all  like  to  feel  that  we  are  being  let  in  on  matters  of 
policy  and  plans  while  they  are  still  in  the  jelling  stage. 
It  helps  our  morale. 

"In  fact  interpreting  bulletins  and  translating  general 
instructions  on  procedures  into  practical  terms  of  day-to- 
day work  is  one  very  definite  part  of  a  superviser's  job,  but 
she  doesn't  walk  in  and  say  'Here  I  am  ready  to  interpret 
and  translate.'  She  lets  the  director  take  the  lead  and  set 
the  pace.  And  remember  it  isn't  just  the  policies  of  the  State 
Welfare  Department  we  have  to  be  able  to  interpret,  but 
the  policies  of  all  the  other  agencies,  federal  and  state,  that 
impinge  on  our  program.  See  that  fat  brief  case  on  the  back 
seat?  It's  full  of  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
of  the  WPA,  the  FSA,  the  NYA,  the  state  employment 
service,  the  health  and  education  departments  and  half  a 
dozen  others.  We  must  be  able  to  put  our  fingers  on  verse 
and  line  and  be  able  to  help  work  out  the  application  to  a 
particular  case  in  a  particular  set  of  circumstances. 

<f *  I  A  HEN  there's  the  other  side  of  the  picture — what 
•1  we  carry  back  to  the  state  office  from  the  counties. 
Ours  is  a  two-way  job  and  it  is  just  as  important  to  inter- 
pret the  counties  to  the  state  organization  as  the  other  way 
around.  What  good  is  a  policy  if  it  won't  work  in  the 
counties?" 

"But  there's  more  to  supervision  than  explaining  rules," 
said  Miss  Bailey.  "Suppose  you  find  that  Miss  Twitchell 
has  her  job  all  messed  up  or  something.  What  do  you  do 
then  ?" 

"'Now  Miss  Bailey,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  mess- 
ing up  doesn't  happen  all  at  once.  It  has  a  lot  of  prelimi- 
nary symptoms  and  usually  can  be  caught  early.  If  you 
keep  out  of  messes,  you  don't  have  to  clear  'em  up.  All  of 
which  sounds  a  lot  easier  than  it  is. 

"My  trouble  in  this  thing  we  call  supervision  isn't 
messes;  it's  trying  to  keep  the  whole  program  moving  along 
on  an  even  keel  without  some  one  part  of  it  getting  ahead, 
or  more  often  behind  the  rest.  With  our  system  of  undif- 
ferentiated  case  loads  it  is  very  easy  for  a  county  director 
to  yield  to  one  influence  or  another,  perhaps  to  her  own 
inclination,  and  emphasize  one  service  at  the  expense  of 
another.  I  know  one  director  who  has  a  passion  for  meticu- 
lous administration ;  her  office  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency. 
Naturally,  with  her  I  don't  need  to  talk  about  administra- 
tion except  to  give  her  a  pat  on  the  back  once  in  awhile. 
Instead  I  keep  our  conversation  firmly  focused  on  the 
quality  of  service  rendered  to  clients.  Another  director  will 
have  a  badly  managed  office  and  a  swell  record  for  service. 
Then  it's  up  to  me  to  bear  down  as  painlessly  as  possible 
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on    administrative    standards    while    not   belittling   service 
standards. 

"Some  directors  have  a  bent  for  investigation  and  over- 
emphasize it  at  the  expense  of  continuing  treatment ;  others 
do  investigations  so  perfunctorily  that  they  miss  half  the 
implications  for  treatment  and  then  wonder  why  the  treat- 
ment fails.  Sometimes  a  director,  because  of  her  previous 
experience  or  perhaps  her  natural  pre- 
dilections, will  have  a  greater  interest 
in  work  with  children  than,  say,  with 
old  people — or  it  may  be  the  other  way 
around — and  she  unconsciously  will 
emphasize  that  part  of  the  program.  It 
is  our  job  to  help  a  director  recognize 
these  sags  and  help  her  work  out  ways 
of  tightening  them." 

"I  follow  all  you  say,"  put  in  Miss 
Bailey,  "but  I  still  don't  know  exactly 
what  you  do." 

"And  I  can't  tell  you,"  countered 
Mrs.  Baxter,  "because  it's  never  the 
same  twice  in  a  row.  Every  county  is 
different,  every  director  is  different, 
every  situation  is  different,  sometimes 
from  day  to  day.  And  if  you're  going 
to  get  anywhere  you  have  to  be  differ- 
ent, too,  in  meeting  all  the  differences. 

"But  since  you  insist  on  having  me 
do  something  tangible,  there's  one  thing 
that  I  really  can  say  I  do.  I  listen.  How 
I  listen !  Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  di- 
rector has  a  load  of  grief  saved  up  for 
me.  By  the  time  she  has  spilled  it  all, 
and  of  course  I  give  her  all  the  chance 
in  the  world,  a  good  many  of  her 
troubles  have  assumed  less  formidable 
proportions  and  between  us  we  are  able 
to  sort  out  really  significant  things  and 
to  talk  about  them  in  an  easy,  relaxed 
sort  of  way,  trying  to  think  them  out 
together  and  to  arrive  at  a  practical 
plan  or  procedure.  Naturally,  in  the 
course  of  such  a  talk  I  get  quite  a  few 
things  said,  about  'sags'  for  example, 
without  seeming  to  drag  them  in  by 
the  ears.  I'm  ready  always  to  suggest 
and  to  give  advice  if  I'm  asked  for  it,  but  in  any  case  I  keep 
it  perfectly  clear  that  responsibility  for  decisions  rests  with 
the  director.  I'm  a  consultant,  not  a  leaning  post  or  a  boss." 

"What  about  the  director's  community  relationships? 
Do  you  get  into  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Not  very  far  in,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  Community  relation- 
ships are  a  weakness  in  too  many  counties  I'm  afraid.  The 
directors  realize  it  and  so  do  we  field  workers,  but  with 
case  loads  as  large  as  they  are  and  local  staffs  as  small,  and 
with  the  burden  of  paper  work  that  every  office  has  to 
carry,  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to  find  the  time  necessary 
for  the  conscious  development  of  such  relationships.  Of 
course,  some  directors,  God  bless  them,  just  do  that  sort  of 
thing  naturally,  take  it  in  their  stride.  But  to  others,  it 
seems  like  an  added  task,  practically  the  last  straw.  It's  one 
of  the  things  on  which  we  have  to  move  slowly;  we  remind, 
but  we  don't  prod  or  nag." 

"Where  does  the  local  board  fit  into  your  relationship 
to  the  county?  Do  you  have  any  contact  there?" 


County  Director's  Plaint 

(With    apologies    to    the    White    Knight 
in  "Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass") 

By  MARJORIE  DE  S.  ROBERTS 

I'll  tell  you  everything  I  can. 
There's  little  to  relate. 
An  area  director  came, 
And   he  was  from  the  state. 
"Who  is  it  you  direct?"  I  said, 
"And  what   help  do  you   bring?" 
His  answer  smote  my  startled  ears 
And  fairly  made  them  ring. 

"I  bring,"  he  said,  "a  few  more  forms 

Entirely  new  to  you, 

Reports   on  WPA,  unemployment,   too. 

Your  staff,"  he  said,  "can't  qualify. 

Your  set-up's  out  of  date. 

Your  records,  from  our  case  review, 

Are  quite  inadequate. 

"But  I  was  thinking  of  a  plan 
To  cut  relief  expense, 
By  disallowing  coal  and  food 
And  never  paying  rents." 
So,  having  no  desire  to  heed 
The  things  the  young  man  said, 
I   cried,  "By   Public  Welfare  Law 
I  am  this  county's  head!" 

His  accents  firm  took  up  the  tale; 
He  said,  "The  claims  you  bill 
Will  not  be  reimbursed  by  us 
Till  you  can  quite  fulfill 
The    regulations  we   lay   down; 
But,  take  it  straight  from  me, 
We  give  no  orders.  This  is  still 
Your  local  autonomy!" 


"Yes,  but  never  over  the  director's  head.  Usually  sh 
wants  me  to  spend  more  time  with  board  members  tha: 
I  can  or  should.  After  all,  bringing  the  board  along  is  he 
job  not  mine.  I  try  to  help  her  and  strengthen  her  handi 
but  the  responsibility  for  operating  the  program  rest 
squarely  on  the  board  and  director.  I  come  in  only  to  hel 
them  keep  it  within  the  framework  of  reasonable  standard 
that  the  state  sets  up.  But  it's  thei 
show.  We  really  practice  local  auton 
omy  as  well  as  talk  about  it." 

"Wa-ait  a  minute,"  Miss  Bailey  in 
terrupted  rudely.  "Did  you  say  Iocs 
autonomy?  Seems  to  me  that  the  cour 
ties  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things  abou 
which  they  have  mighty  little  say-s( 
Take  the  merit  system,  for  exampli 
and  what  about  all  that  paper  work 
Do  the  counties  have  any  choice 
When  you  come  right  down  to  it  th 
state  holds  the  purse  strings.  Honestl 
now,  doesn't  it  have  the  last  word  ? 
Mrs.  Baxter  negotiated  a  couple  c 
static  cows  before  she  answered. 

"I  suppose  so,  if  you're  going  to  b 
a  hundred  percent  literal.  But  we  go  o 
the  theory  that  there  doesn't  need  to  b 
a  last  word  between  friends.  Aren't  yo 
trying  to  pin  down  a  lot  of  intangibh 
that  are  more  a  matter  of  attitudes  tha 
anything  else?  You  sound  as  if  yo 
were  getting  ready  to  write  one  c 
those  how-to-do-it  books.  ("Heave 
forbid,"  threw  in  Miss  Bailey).  If  yo 
are — look  out,  here  comes  a  chuckhol 
— you  might  call  it  'How  to  Drive 
Car  and  Influence  People."  Well,  we'i 
almost  there,  and  I  haven't  answere 
your  first  question,  have  I?" 

Miss  Bailey  wasn't  so  sure.  Supe 
vision  it  seemed,  was  less  what  yo 
did  than  the  way  you  did  it,  and  bot 
were  shaped  by  circumstances  and  pe: 
sonalities,  including  one's  own.  Whe 
you  looked  at  it,  the  process,  at  leai 
as  Mrs.  Baxter  had  described  it,  di 
not  seem  very  different  from  ca( 
work ;  perhaps  after  all  it  was  no  more  than  the  applies 
tion  of  basic  case  work  principles  in  a  new  area  of  reh 
tionships.  Certainly  supervision,  in  its  meaning  of  "inspec 
with  authority"  did  not  seem  to  be  the  right  word  for  it  i 
practiced  by  Mrs.  Baxter. 

"Maybe  I'll  understand  it  all  better,"  said  Miss  Baile; 
"when  I've  seen  you  and  Miss  Twitchell  in  action." 

Mrs.  Baxter  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  before  a  gaur 
gray  courthouse,  patted  a  little  powder  on  her  nose,  an 
reached  for  her  brief  case. 

"Oh  no  you  won't,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "for  if  exper 
ence  is  any  criterion,  I  probably  won't  say  or  do  any  of  t? 
things  we've  been  talking  about.  That's  the  kind  of  a  jc 
this  is." 

This  is  the  sixth  in  the  new  series  of  articles  in  whic 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  readers  renew  their  acquaintani 
with  Miss  Bailey  and  share  her  seasoned  observations  i 
social  work  at  the  grass  roots. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Glen  Leet 
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WPA'S    CHANCES— "An    old-fashioned    congressional    logrolling"    is    predicted    by 

certain  Washington  observers  as  the  means  by  which  the  WPA  appropriation  for 

the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  determined.  The  economy  bloc,  the  relief  bloc,  the  farm 

bloc  and  the  "spending  advocates"  all  show  signs  of  par- 
icipating.    As    this    is    written    the    House    appropriations 

subcommittee,  chairman,  C.  A.  Woodrum  of  Virginia,  is 

beginning    consideration    of    the    recommendation    of    the 

Budget    Bureau    for    an    appropriation    of    $1    billion    for 

WPA.  This  is  $477  million  less  than  WPA  has  had  this 

year  and  $1}4  billion  less  than  it  had  for  1938-39.  There 

has  been  talk  of  an  open  hearing  on  the  proposed  appro- 
priation, but  at  this  time  the  chances  for  it  seems  slight. 

Chairman  Woodrum  is  known  as  an  anti-spender  and  in 

spite  of  pressure  being  exerted  by  the  U.  S.  Conference  of 

Mayors  and  other  bodies  the  economy  bloc  probably  will 

win  out  in  the  committee.  How  it  will  fare  when  the  bill 

comes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  another  matter.  Many 

forces  will  play  on  the  bill  there,  not  all  of  them  bearing 

a  very  close  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 
Before  the  WPA  measure  reaches  the  floor,  tests  of  the  strength  of  the  economy 

bloc  in  regard  to  relief  funds  probably  will  come  in  efforts  to  raise  the  proposed 

appropriations    for    the   National   Youth 

tion  of  $23,887,660  from  the  1939-40 
appropriation  and  of  $9,955,288  from 
budget  estimates.  Incidentally  the  budget 
figures  show  that  Administrator  Mc- 
Nutt  has  put  through  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative consolidations,  involving  the 
grouping  of  all  personnel  supervision 
and  management,  consolidation  of  all 
legal  functions,  and  the  institution  of  an 
office  of  chief  clerk.  The  significance  of 
these  services  is  indicated  by  the  pro- 
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Administration  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 

Sharp  reductions  in  the  present  WPA 
rolls  begin  in  April.  The  total  will  be 
brought  down  gradually  from  2,321,000 
as  of  March  6  to  1,500,000  by  June  30. 
It  is  possible  of  course  that  these  reduc- 
tions may  bring  repercussions  that  will 
be  heard  even  in  Washington.  But  a 
great  many  congressmen  hold  that  last 
year's  reductions,  even  more  drastic  than 
those  now  contemplated,  were  accom- 
plished without  too  great  anguish — that 
is  to  say  to  Congress — and  are  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  cutting  off  still  more 
of  the  dog's  tail.  However,  this  is  an 
election  year  and  you  never  can  tell. 

APPROPRIATIONS— Although  the  last 
words  will  be  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  House  and  may,  some 
of  them,  be  spoken  by  the  time  this  is 
read,  it  now  seems  probable  that  appro- 
priations for  the  1940-41  fiscal  year  for 
the  Labor  Department,  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  and  certain  related  inde- 
pendent offices  will  be  reduced  from 
budget  estimates  and  in  most  instances 
from  1939-40  expenditures.  Along  with 
reductions  is  the  elimination  of  practi- 
cally all  provisions  for  administrative 
promotions  and  the  insertion  of  a  pro- 
vision preventing  the  use  of  any  funds 
appropriated  in  the  act  for  the  pay  of 
any  employes  hereafter  appointed  if  their 
state  of  residence  is  already  "over-ap- 

rtioned." 

Committee  recommendations  on  cer- 
tain of  the  services  include: 


'< 


Federal  Security  Agency:  The  bill  as  re- 
ported carries  appropriations  totaling 
$788,759,400.  This  represents  a  reduc- 


posed  appropriation  for  the  Division  of 
Personnel  Supervision  and  Manage- 
ment, which  carries  an  item  of  $427,520 
for  personnel  services  alone. 

Children's  Bureau:  A  proposed  increase 
of  $44,527  in  the  budget  has  been  elim- 
inated by  the  committee  and  the  $50,000 
proposed  for  reimbursement  to  state  and 
local  agencies  for  services  in  enforcing 
the  child  labor  provision  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  has  been  cut  to 
$25,000. 

Public  Health  Service:  Although  a  cut  of 
about  half  a  million  dollars  is  made  in 
the  other  provisions  for  health  services, 
the  committee  has  increased  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  Venereal  Disease  Divi- 
sion from  $3  million  to  $5  million.  No 
substantial  change  is  made  in  the  budget 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  The 
committee  proposes  to  save  about  $144,- 
000  by  disallowing  promotions. 

Social  Security  Board:  Budget  estimates 
have  been  cut  by  $10,635,212,  about  $10 
million  of  it  from  the  amount  which  the 
board  estimated  as  necessary  for  grants 
to  the  states  for  old  age  assistance.  Al- 
though a  saving  of  approximately  half 
a  million  is  claimed  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Employment  Service  from 
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the  Department  of  Labor,  the  commit- 
tee holds  that  further  economies  can  be 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. 

SECURITY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS— 

Sponsored  by  the  Committee  of  National 
Non-Profit  Organizations,  a  bill  ( S.  3579) 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh  (Democrat  of 
Massachusetts)  to  extend  Federal  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  benefits 
to  certain  employes  of  religious  and 
charitable  organizations.  This  bill,  now 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  would 
extend  these  benefits  to  lay  employes 
but  continues  to  exempt  "service  per- 
formed by  a  duly  ordained  or  duly  com- 
missioned or  licensed  minister  of  any 
church  in  the  regular  exercise  of  his  min- 
istry and  service  performed  by  regular 
members  of  religious  orders  in  the  exer- 
cise of  duties  required  by  such  orders." 
This  has  the  effect  of  continuing  the 
exemptions  of  clergymen  and  members 
of  religious  orders  attached  to  schools, 
colleges,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged 
and  all  other  charitable  institutions.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  bill  would  add  over 
one  million  persons  to  those  already  cov- 
ered. Although,  as  mentioned  in  this  col- 
umn last  month,  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  has  been  concerned 
with  this  problem  for  a  long  time,  many 
other  non-profit  organizations  have  been 
working  on  it,  some  of  them  as  far  back 
as  1935.  This  bill  as  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Walsh  is  the  result  of  joint  action. 
As  a  matter  of  strategy  a  companion 
measure  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  amending  a  "going"  bill. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  is  the  acting  chair- 
man as  well  as  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  National  Non-Profit  Or- 
ganizations, which  has  headquarters  at 
155  East  44  Street  in  New  York  City. 
Members  include  the  National  Council 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(speaking  for  itself  and  not  the  whole 
Church),  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds,  American 
Hospital  Association,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association.  Other  or- 
ganizations which  have  indicated  their 
support  include  the  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Day  Nurseries,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements,  National  Proba- 
tion Association  and  National  Travelers 
Aid. 
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Teapot  Tempest 

IT  is  hard  to  take  seriously  the  rumpus  over  the  1940  cen- 
sus questions.  If  they  violate  the  citizen's  "sacred  right 
of  privacy,"  as  the  critics  claim,  then  every  census  since 
George  Washington's  day  has  violated  that  right.  Few  of 
the  questions  asked  this  year  are  entirely  new.  Even  the  ones 
on  income,  about  which  the  biggest  fuss  is  being  made,  have 
been  asked  before  and  more  searchingly  than  now.  In  1860, 
for  example,  every  citizen  was  required  to  give  the  value 
of  his  whole  estate.  Another  question  bitterly  resented  by 
the  resenters  is  the  one  on  marital  status — single,  married 
or  divorced.  Yet  such  questions  go  back  to  the  1880  census. 

To  be  sure  it  is  understandable  that  residents  of  small 
communities  might  be  reluctant  to  give  certain  facts  about 
their  affairs  to  neighbors,  serving  as  local  enumerators,  who 
are  better  known  for  their  curiosity  than  their  discretion. 
Against  this  must  be  weighed  the  importance  to  the  nation 
— and  that  means  all  of  us — of  assembling  information 
upon  which  public  policies  can  be  based. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  every  extension  of  the  census  beyond 
mere  nose-counting  has  raised  a  hue  and  cry  with  indignant 
charges  of  snooping,  usually  by  members  of  the  political 
party  not  in  office  at  the  time.  Here,  too,  there  is  nothing 
new.  After  all  this  is  an  election  year. 

A  Good  Try 

TNOFFICIALLY  and  on  their  own  time,  some  seventy 
*-'  members  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  men 
of  all  political  persuasions,  have  set  out  to  learn,  if  they 
can,  why  large  scale  unemployment  persists  and  what,  if 
anything,  can  be  done  about  it.  Beginning  late  in  the  winter 
with  a  few  puzzled  men  meeting  twice  a  week  to  exchange 
ideas,  the  group  grew  rapidly.  Presently  it  organized  as  the 
Unemployment  Conference  of  House  Members  with  Jerry 
Voorhis  of  California  as  chairman,  and  divided  itself  into 
twelve  committees  to  study  special  phases  of  the  subject. 
These  committees,  with  from  three  to  eight  members  each, 
include:  agricultural  income,  farm  tenancy,  foreign  trade, 
monetary  and  financial  S5'stems,  monopoly,  natural  resources, 
public  works,  social  security  and  old  age  pensions,  taxation, 
technological  change,  trade  barriers,  youth. 

The  congressmen  say  that  they  expect  no  miracle  in  their 
search  for  an  answer  to  our  greatest  single  problem. 

Housing  for  White  Collars 

WITH  the  recent  passage  by  the  New  York  legislature 
of  the  Desmond-Moffat  bills,  approval  of  which  by 
Governor  Lehman  is  confidently  expected,  New  York  again 
pioneers  in  the  housing  field.  These  bills  empower  savings 
banks  and  insurance  companies  (to  the  extent  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  state  banking 
board  and  insurance  department,  respectively)  to  invest  a 
part  of  their  assets  in  stock  and  debentures  of  any  housing 
company  organized  under  the  state's  1939  public  housing 
law.  The  savings  bank  or  insurance  concern  must  become 
the  sole  owners  of  the  housing  enterprise  in  which  it  invests. 
Housing  projects  so  built  will  enjoy  partial  tax  exemp- 


tion for  a  period  of  years  during  which  taxes  will  not  be 
levied  on  the  value  of  the  improvement,  but  will  be  at  the 
rate  assessed  on  the  property  at  the  time  the  new  develop- 
ment was  undertaken.  Dividends  are  limited  to  6  percent 
and  maximum  rents  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  to  $12.50 
a  room  per  month;  -to  $11  in  other  counties  of  the  state. 
Families  with  incomes  too  high  to  make  them  eligible  as 
housing  tenants  and  too  low  to  pay  an  economic  rent,  ob- 
viously will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  this  legislation. 
Furthermore,  a  suitable  type  of  investment  will  be  offered 
for  the  large  reserves  of  money  now  lying  idle  in  savings 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  That  limited  dividend  hous- 
ing is  such  an  investment  is  indicated  by  the  state  commis- 
sioner's latest,  report,  which  gives  average  earnings  of  the 
fourteen  existing  projects  as  over  7  percent.  Finally,  as 
slums  are  cleared  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  laws,  tax 
delinquent  properties  may  once  again  pay  their  way. 

Done  with  Mirrors? 

TWO  newspaper  columnists,  Dorothy  Thompson  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Arthur  Krock  of  The 
New  York  Times,  have  stirred  us  all  by — apparently — 
wiping  out  the  unemployment  problem  with  a  sweep  of  the 
pen.  Their  widely  discussed  data  and  conclusions  have  more 
than  academic  interest,  since  the  relief  appropriation  will 
soon  be  up  for  debate  in  Congress.  And  if,  as  these  two 
writers  contend,  there  are  only  two  million,  instead  of  nine 
or  ten  million  unemployed  workers  in  the  country  today, 
then  obviously  this  whole  business  of  relief  (including  work 
relief)  is  unreasonably  inflated.  Mr.  Krock  is  more  detailed 
in  his  analysis  than  Miss  Thompson,  but  both  writers  con- 
clude that  in  December  1939  there  were  only  about  two 
million  fewer  workers  employed  than  in  December  1929, 
counting  those  on  the  WPA  rolls  as  employed.  Miss 
Thompson  gives  as  the  source  of  her  information  the  break- 
fast-table calculations  of  the  "Grouse"  who  appears  from 
time  to  time  in  her  column.  Mr.  Krock  cites  a  "private  in- 
dustrial economist."  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post,  has  pointed  out  that  this  anonymous 
source  closely  follows,  in  data  and  conclusions,  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  E.  E.  Lincoln,  a  du  Pont  economist. 

Certain  points  of  agreement  underlie  the  controversy 
stirred  by  Miss  Thompson  and  Mr.  Krock:  the  size  of  the 
working  population  in  1929,  the  increase  of  10  million  in 
the  total  population  since  1929,  the  present  number  em- 
ployed. The  chief  factor  at  issue  between  the  "solvers"  of 
unemployment  and  those  who  challenge  their  figures  is 
the  change  in  the  make-up  of  the  population.  Statistics  of 
birth,  school  registration,  immigration  over  the  decade  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  population  of  working  age  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  population  as  a  whole. 
Whereas  in  1929,  about  51  percent  of  the  population  was  of 
working  age,  in  1939,  62  percent  of  the  population  was 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty-four.  That  they  over- 
looked this  fact  was  the  largest  (though  not  the  only) 
mistake  pointed  out  in  the  columnists'  calculations. 

The  sum  total  of  the  errors  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  The  NICB  is 
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one  of  the  leading  statistical  agencies  in  the  country.  It  has 
no  connection  with  the  government  nor  with  organized  la- 
bor. Its  monthly  totals  of  unemployment  and  employment 
are  based  on  careful,  long  tested  statistical  methods,  and 
take  into  account  many  factors,  including  the  changing 
make-up  in  population.  Last  October,  the  NICB  found  the 
most  encouraging  employment  situation  since  the  summer 
of  1937;  each  month  since  October,  its  unemployment  to- 
tal has  risen.  For  January  1940,  the  NICB  set  the  available 
labor  force  in  this  country  at  54,769,000,  of  whom  45,473,- 
000  were  employed,  and  9,296,000  unemployed  (including 
WPA  workers). 

Heartily  as  all  Americans,  particularly  national,  state  and 
local  public  officials,  would  welcome  a  magical  shrinkage  in 
the  unemployment  problem  from  nearly  10  million  to  some 
3.5  million  (counting  those  on  work  relief)  they  face  the 
fact  that  no  amount  of  arithmetical  juggling  by  a  duPont 
economist  or  a  pair  of  news  commentators  will  put  food  in 
the  cupboard,  fuel  on  the  hearth  in  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can homes  where  the  breadwinner  is  unemployed. 

Children  in  the  Beet  Fields 

A  MERICANS  cannot  have  too  many  reminders  that  the 
-i*-  Joads  and  their  children  continue  to  wander  our  high- 
ways. Now  comes  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  with  the  re- 
port of  a  study  of  946  sugar  beet  laborers  and  their  families, 
41  percent  of  them  migrants.  While  the  data  were  gathered 
in  1935,  the  findings  are  still  pertinent. 

The  946  families  interviewed  by  the  investigators  were 
performing  hand  labor  in  sugar  beet  fields  scattered  over  six 
states,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
Montana.  Of  the  2014  school-age  children,  670  were  re- 
ported as  working  in  the  beet  fields.  In  spite  of  a  maximum 
work  day  of  eight  hours  established  under  the  production- 
ad  justment  contracts  then  in  force,  more  than  half  the  chil- 
dren customarily  worked  longer;  during  the  beet-thinning 
season  more  than  a  fourth  worked  twelve  hours  or  more  a 
day.  Their  field  work  interfered  with  schooling:  about  a 
third  of  the  children  were  being  kept  out  of  school  until  the 
end  of  the  beet  harvest,  and  about  a  tenth  did  not  expect  to 
enroll  in  school  at  all  that  year. 

The  earnings  of  the  sugar  beet  families  were  found  to  be 
"very  low."  The  median  annual  income  for  the  374  families 
for  which  there  were  figures  for  the  1935  season,  was  $340 
per  family;  29  percent  of  the  families  had  less  than  $200  per 
family,  22  percent  had  $600  or  more.  Seven  eighths  of  the 
families  managed  to  earn  a  little  supplementary  income, 
averaging  $51  a  year.  Over  60  percent  of  the  946  families 
were  on  relief  for  a  part  of  each  year. 

Reversal 

IN  a  unanimous  opinion  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  last 
month  reversed  a  previous  decision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Federal  Court  by  ruling  as  valid  the  grand  jury 
indictment  brought  late  in  1938  against  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  two  local  medical  societies  and  twenty-one 
physicians,  for  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1939,  page  16  and  Au- 
gust 1939,  page  247.]  Next  step  in  the  legal  battle  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  In  spite  of  the  contention 
of  AMA  spokesmen  that  the  fundamental  issue  in  the  case 
is  "whether  or  not  our  democracy  ...  is  capable  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  civilized  man,"  the  only  question  before  the 


court  was  whether  the  practice  of  medicine  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  "trade"  under  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  In  ruling  that  it  could,  the  court  quoted 
the  decision  of  an  English  jurist  in  a  case  involving  the 
British  Medical  Association:  "It  may  well  be  that  the  deci- 
sion I  have  just  made  will  destroy  the  cogency  of  the  de- 
fendants' scheme  of  boycott;  but  it  leaves  them  with  the 
safer  and  more  kindly  weapons  of  legitimate  persuasion  and 
reasoned  argument." 

John  H.  Finley 

WHEN,  in  December  1937,  we  celebrated  the  silver 
anniversary  of  Survey  Associates,  the  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times  brought  to  his  place  at  our  speakers' 
table  a  bound  volume  of  the  Charities  Review,  of  which  he 
had  been  editor  in  the  early  '90s.  As  this  was  later  merged 
with  Charities,  and  that  with  The  Commons  to  become 
The  Survey,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  stood  for  more  nearly 
fifty  than  twenty-five  years  of  our  history.  And  this  was  but 
one  strand,  a  minor  one,  in  a  skein  of  seventy-seven  years 
that  ran  to  his  death  last  month.  His  life  epitomized,  as  few 
lives  have,  the  variety  and  lift  in  American  civilization  from 
the  Civil  War  on. 

His  work  as  author  and  journalist  ranged  back  to  the 
case  of  hand-set  type  he  kept  in  his  office.  Here,  too,  were 
the  walking  shoes  of  an  indomitable  pedestrian  and  a  globe 
with  its  tracings  of  pioneer  flights  from  the  days  of  the 
Wrights  on.  The  Middlewest,  the  classics  and  the  Scrip- 
tures were  keys  to  his  approach  to  life.  In  Who's  Who  a 
column  is  packed  with  honorary  degrees  that  registered  his 
impact  on  education  and  scholarship ;  with  other  honors  that 
had  come  to  him  here  and  abroad ;  with  the  names  of  orga- 
nizations which  had  enlisted  his  participation  in  wide  fields 
of  human  concern.  He  was  in  his  late  twenties,  after  grad- 
uation from  Knox  and  postgraduate  work  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, when  he  was  called  to  New  York  in  1889  by  Louisa 
Lee  Schuyler,  founder  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion. In  his  three  years  as  secretary  ( Homer  Folks  succeed- 
ed him)  he  won  his  spurs  as  an  initiator  and  organizer  of 
public  interest  and  action.  The  work  itself,  paralleling,  sus- 
taining, criticizing  legislation  and  administration  in  fields  of 
what  we  now  call  the  public  welfare,  was  of  a  pioneering 
sort  more  pertinent  than  ever  today. 

And  So  On  .  .  . 

ON  Mother's  Day,  May  12,  the  Maternity  Center  As- 
sociation will  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
nationwide  campaign  to  make  maternity  safe.  In  the  decade 
during  which  the  association  has  been  doing  its  bit  to  edu- 
cate the  public  on  the  importance  of  pre-natal  care,  the 
maternal  deathrate  has  dropped  from  67  per  10,000  live 
births  to  approximately  40.  •  •  A  survey  of  housing  needs 
in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  opportunities  for  reem- 
ployment  is  announced  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
New  York,  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  special  committee  of 
economists,  "housers"  and  other  experts.  Miles  Colean,  re- 
cently with  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  will  direct 
the  research.  •  •  The  birth  control  movement  had  a  set 
back  last  month  when  the  Connecticut  state  supreme  court 
upheld  the  state's  anti-birth  control  law.  The  decision  held 
a  lower  court  in  error  in  sustaining  the  contention  of  two 
doctors  and  a  nurse  that  a  physician  may  prescribe  contra- 
ceptive measures  for  the  health  of  a  patient. 
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The  Insurances 

A  SHARP  increase  in  unemployment 
and  hence  in  unemployment  benefit 
claims  and  payments  during  the  month 
of  January  was  reported  last  month  by 
the  Social  Security  Board.  Benefit  pay- 
ments rose  more  than  34  percent  over 
the  previous  month  to  a  total  of  nearly 
$41  million.  Claims  received  represented 
the  highest  monthly  volume  since  May 
1939.  As  a  result  of  the  general  drop  in 
employment,  all  but  two  states — Oregon 
and  Maine — reported  an  increase  over 
the  previous  month  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  paid.  The  total  was  3.7  percent 
higher  than  the  figure  for  January  1939. 
The  total  number  of  jobs  filled  by  the 
public  employment  offices  also  decreased, 
largely  due  to  a  32  percent  decline  in 
placements  in  temporary  jobs.  More  than 
1,500,000  applications  for  work  were 
received  by  the  public  employment  offi- 
ces during  January,  an  increase  of  23 
percent  over  December  and  nearly  12 
percent  higher  than  January  1939.  As  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  applications  and 
the  drop  in  placements,  the  number  of 
persons  registered  with  the  employment 
offices  as  active  job  seekers  rose  to  six 
million.  This  was  5.5  percent  more  than 
the  number  registered  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1939,  but  represented  1,400,000 
fewer  persons  than  the  figure  for  Janu- 
ary of  last  year. 

Minnesota  Survey — The  question  of 
just  who  is  aided  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation was  partly  answered  by  a  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Minnesota  unemploy- 
ment compensation  division  during  one 
January  week.  In  that  sample  period 
about  one  fourth  of  the  claims  were  filed 
by  women.  More  than  half  the  women 
and  more  than  40  percent  of  the  men 
were  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
largest  age  group  was  of  claimants  twen- 
ty to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  which  in- 
cluded over  19  percent  of  the  total. 
About  one  third  of  the  claimants  were 
forty  years  of  age,  or  over.  This  survey 
shows  that,  in  general,  unemployment 
insurance  is  more  important  to  younger 
workers,  and  to  workers  "in  the  prime 
of  life"  than  to  the  older  employes. 

Merit  Rating  Opposed— In  a  report 
revealing  a  5-3-1  difference  of  opinion 
among  its  nine  members,  the  New  York 
State  advisory  committee  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance  recommended  that  the 
legislature  reject  all  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "merit  rating"  system 
in  unemployment  insurance.  The  major- 


ity was  made  up  of  the  chairman  of  the 
council,  one  public  representative,  and  all 
three  labor  representatives.  The  three 
employer  representatives  urged  approval 
of  merit  rating  in  the  present  legislative 
session,  but  did  not  support  the  pending 
Young-Wadsworth  bill.  The  ninth  mem- 
ber set  forth  her  belief  that  the  principle 
of  merit  rating  is  a  sound  one  "from  the 
standpoint  of  equity  and  justice,"  but 
advocated  further  experience  before 
adopting  a  merit  rating  system.  The  re- 
port was  made  public  on  the  eve  of  a 
public  hearing  on  the  Young-Wadsworth 
bill,  under  which  unemployment  compen- 
sation taxes  would  range  from  .5  percent 
of  payroll  to  3  percent,  depending  on  the 
volume  of  unemployment  for  which  each 
employer  drew  on  the  unemployment  in- 
surance fund.  As  the  session  closed,  a 
bill  was  passed  cutting  the  payroll  tax 
and  carrying  a  merit  rating  section.  The 
governor  vetoed  a  merit  rating  bill  last 
year. 

Chrysler  Case — A  referee's  ruling 
has  overturned  the  decision  of  the  Michi- 
gan state  unemployment  commission,  and 
declared  that  nearly  $3  million  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  should  be  paid 
to  27,000  of  the  50,000  employes  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  prolonged  strike  last 
fall.  The  ruling  excluded  from  compen- 
sation about  23,000  employes  of  three 
plants  in  which  the  strike  occurred,  and 
who  were  considered  "directly  inter- 
ested" in  the  dispute.  Press  reports  indi- 
cate that  intervention  of  the  Michigan 
Manufacturers  Association  in  pending 
legislation  growing  out  of  the  strike  is 
likely  to  bring  about  an  appeal  from  the 
referee's  decision. 

Maritime  Workers — In  a  ruling  by 
the  New  York  unemployment  insurance 
appeal  board  last  month,  it  was  held  that 
all  maritime  workers  except  members 
of  ships'  crews  are  covered  by  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  that  state. 
The  decision  affected  several  thousand 
workers  on  barges,  dredges,  and  scows. 

Suggested  Changes — The  current 
number  of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin 
outlines  six  changes  which  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board,  states  could  be  made  in  ex- 
isting unemployment  compensation  laws. 
Mr.  Altmeyer  holds  that  if  present  bene- 
fit formulas  remain  unchanged  and  ac- 
cumulated surplus  funds  are  used  as  an 
argument  for  tax  reduction  rather  than 
for  more  liberal  benefit  payments,  "the 


very  purpose  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  would  be  nullified."  He 
proposes:  reduction  of  the  waiting  period 
to  one  week;  minimum  benefit  payments 
raised  to  at  least  $5  per  week  in  all 
states;  the  weekly  benefit  rate  increased, 
and  the  maximum  raised  to  at  least  $20 
a  week;  the  duration  of  benefits  length- 
ened, with  a  uniform  maximum  period  of 
sixteen  weeks  to  all  eligible  claimants  in 
states  with  sufficient  funds;  benefits  for 
partial  unemployment  in  all  states;  elig- 
ibility and  disqualification  provisions  of 
state  laws  simplified  to  permit  more 
prompt  payment  of  benefits. 

Record  and  Report — The  papers  on 
unemployment  compensation  contribu- 
tions, benefits  and  reserves,  presented 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  are  now 
available  in  a  78-page  pamphlet  from 
the  Research  and  Statistics  Division,  So- 
cial Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
.  .  .  The  same  agency  offers  as  its  Bu- 
reau Report  No.  4,  a  discussion  of  "Sea- 
sonal Workers  and  Unemployment  In- 
surance in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Austria,"  by  Franz  Huber,  covering 
legal  provisions  and  administrative  prac- 
tice through  1938.  From  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  20  cents. 

Relief 

HTWO  important  relief  studies  which 
experts  have  been  organizing  for 
some  time  are  now  underway,  that  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December  1939, 
page  376]  and  that  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. The  Planning  Board  through 
its  technical  committee  on  long  range 
work  and  relief  policies,  William  Haber, 
chairman,  has  begun  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  past  decade's  govern- 
mental experience  in  relief.  The  completed 
study  will  appraise  present  programs  and 
policies  in  regard  to  adequacy,  efficiency 
and  effect  on  the  national  economy.  Field 
work  for  the  project,  which  may  also  in- 
clude some  state  and  local  inquiries,  is 
expected  to  require  about  a  year.  The 
director  of  research  is  Prof.  Eveline  M. 
Burns  of  Columbia  University  who  will 
be  assisted  by  a  staff  now  in  process  of 
organization.  Staffs  of  the  federal  agen- 
cies concerned  in  the  study  are  aiding  in 
the  assemblage  and  analysis  of  data.  Also 
cooperating  is  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association. 

The  Brookings  Institution's  study  also 
is  to  be  concerned  with  the  social,  eco- 
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..jmic  and  administrative  aspects  of  relief 
on  the  national,  state  and  local  levels. 
Eleven  areas  in  which  there  are  univer- 
jities  or  special  research  agencies  that 
have  inquired  into  the  problem  have  been 
selected  for  the  state  and  local  studies, 
which  will  be  conducted  by  the  local 
jroups  and  designed  to  show  how  the  va- 
.•ious  parts  of  relief  programs  are  work- 
ing out.  Research  on  the  national  level  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  institution's  staff 
at  Washington  and  will  cover  the  avail- 
able material  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  field  work  of  this  study  also  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  progress  for  a  year.  Or- 
ganization of  the  project  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Lewis  Meriam  and  Myer 
Jacobstein.  Melvin  W.  Sneed,  director  of 
the  division  of  research  and  statistics, 
Missouri  Social  Security  Commission,  is 
a  member  of  the  central  research  staff. 

From  Missouri — Missourians  who 
"have  to  be  shown"  when  they  hear  ref- 
erences made  to  the  low  relief  standards 
of  their  state  might  be  referred  to  the 
statistics  assembled  for  the  special  com- 
mittee on  relief  of  the  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation for  Social  Welfare  which  reveal 
that  average  relief  grants  in  the  state 
are  half  the  average  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Missouri's  grants,  except  in  rare 
cases,  go  only  to  "unemployables."  Re- 
lief in  urban  areas  within  the  state  is 
particularly  below  standard.  Of  fourteen 
cities  listed  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
St.  Louis  is  third  from  the  bottom  in  its 
average  grants  [see  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly,  February  1940,  page  71],  but  there 
is  no  city  on  the  list  with  an  average  as 
low  as  St.  Louis  County,  Kansas  City, 
Springfield  or  St.  Joseph.  Only  4  per- 
cent of  the  relief  expenditures  in  the 
state  are  local  funds,  none  from  Kansas 
City  or  St.  Louis.  Last  month  there  was 
$1,069,520  left  from  the  1939  legisla- 
tive appropriation  and  local  contribu- 
tions to  carry  the  25,000  cases  through 
the  balance  of  1940.  At  the  present  rate 
of  expenditure  the  funds  will  be  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  June. 


In  New  York — Three  reports  on  re- 
lief in  New  York  City  were  issued  last 
month.  The  first,  the  result  of  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  relief  ordered 
by  the  mayor  a  year  ago,  absolved  the 
Department  of  Welfare  from  charges  of 
improper  enrollment  of  relief  clients  and 
of  being  dominated  by  the  Workers  Alli- 
ance. The  inquiry  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  William  B.  Herlands, 
commissioner  of  investigation,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  staff  that  analyzed  2907 
cases  "selected  according  to  accredited 
statistical  sampling  methods."  Said  Com- 
missioner Herlands  in  his  preface  to  the 
report:  "It  was  discovered  that  although 
eligibility  had  been  established  prima  facie 
in  each  one  of  the  2907  cases,  there  were 
some  in  which  eligibilty  had  not  been 
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established  as  conclusively  as  in  others." 
A  report  on  the  results  of  an  occupa- 
tional inventory  of  the  city's  home  relief 
population  was  submitted  to  the  mayor 
by  Welfare  Commissioner  William  Hod- 
son.  The  statistics  revealed  that  out  of 
192,368  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
on  the  relief  rolls,  69,792  persons  from 
59,550  families  were  eligible  for  WPA 
employment.  Most  frequent  type  of  em- 
ployment experience  among  the  "eligible" 
was  "general  service,"  embracing  domes- 
tic workers,  porters,  watchmen  and  the 
like.  Over  8000  of  the  employables  had 
never  had  a  job. 

Another  report  submitted  by  Commis- 
sioner Hodson  covered  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare  during  the 
eighteen  months  between  January  1,  1938 
and  June  30,  1939,  a  period  marked  by 
the  completion  of  the  department's  reor- 
ganization made  necessary  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  old  Emergency  Relief  Bureau. 
During  the  period  the  merit  system  was 
extended  from  1160  to  8208  positions, 
the  department's  various  divisions  granted 
assistance  to  more  than  a  million  persons. 

Modified — Pennsylvania^  with  legal 
settlement  who  leave  their  state  in  an 
"honest  effort  to  obtain  employment" 
may  be  accepted  for  relief  upon  their  re- 
turn, according  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
State  Department  of  Justice.  Pennsylva- 


nia's public  assistance  law  specifies  two 
years  of  residence  "immediately  preceding 
application"  as  a  requirement  for  relief. 
The  modification  was  defended  as  being 
in  line  with  "legislative  intent  to  encour- 
age employment." 

Stop-Gap — Drastic  reductions  made  in 
'California  relief  grants  in  February  and 
March  were  restored  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  but  special  services  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  have  remained  curtailed. 
The  budget  reductions  were  necessitated 
by  the  legislature's  act  in  earmarking  for 
the  period  February  15  to  June  1  the 
stop-gap  appropriation  made  before  its 
adjournment  to  May  13.  Only  $5,500,000 
of  the  $12,200,000  "stop-gap"  was  allowed 
for  the  last  half  of  February  and  the 
month  of  March,  a  35  percent  reduction 
from  the  amount  estimated  to  carry  the 
program  through  that  period.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  money  was  to  be  divided 
into  $3,500,000  for  April  and  $3  million 
for  May.  Rather  than  disrupt  the  admin- 
istrative organization  by  immediately 
halving  the  staff  and  eliminating  special 
programs  overnight — steps  necessitated 
if  budget  cuts  were  to  be  avoided — the 
State  Relief  Administration  decided  to 
make  budget  cuts  at  once  and  gradually 
restore  them  as  administrative  reductions 
could  efficiently  be  made.  Accordingly  the 
relief  checks  for  the  last  half  of  Febru- 


1939  TURNOVER  IN  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  ROLLS 

CASE  LOAD  FIRST  OF  EACH  QUARTER  CLASSIFIED  BY  QUARTER 
OF  OPENING    •    CASE  LOAD  JANUARY  1,1939  =  I oo  PERCENT 


SOLID  SEGMENTS    REPRESENT  CASES  OPENED    PRIOR   TO  1939  AND  STILL  ON  ROLLS 
SHADED  SEGMENTS  REPRESENT  CASES   OPENED  EACH  QUARTER  DURING  1939  AND  STILL  ON  ROLLS 

Turnover  statistics  on  relief,  when  available,  usually  refute  the  common  assump- 
tion that  there  is  now  in  this  country  a  relief  "class."  Recent  reports  from 
Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Public  Assistance  show  that  of  521,000  cases  on 
the  general  assistance  rolls  at  some  time  during  1939,  only  15  percent  received 
grants  throughout  the  year.  Approximately  12.5  percent  of  the  total  case  load 
were  classified  as  "unemployable"  and  might  be  expected  to  be  permanent.  The 
above  chart,  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  mobility  of  relief  rolls,  was  taken  from 
the  January  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Statistics. 
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ary  were  40  percent  under  their  usual 
amounts;  on  March  7  they  were  in- 
creased so  that  they  were  only  30  percent 
under  par;  on  March  26  they  were  back 
to  normal.  In  the  meantime  cuts  were 
made  in  administrative  expenses,  contri- 
butions to  federal  programs,  and  in  the 
SRA  works  program. 

The  $12,200,000  appropriation  was 
passed  over  the  veto  of  Governor  Olson 
who  had  requested  $19  million  for  the 
period.  The  same  legislative  act  changes 
the  residence  requirement  for  relief  eligi- 
bility from  one  to  three  years.  The  gov- 
ernor also  vetoed  a  bill  returning  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  counties 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1940, 
page  104]  but  the  legislature  took  no 
action  on  this  before  adjournment. 

GGG — During  this  month  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  will  enroll  65,000 
young  men  for  its  camps.  Some  170,000 
applications  are  pending.  The  April  en- 
rollment will  bring  the  corps  up  to 
280,400,  some  19,600  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

PROPOSAL  for  a  national  medi- 
ation board  is  embodied  in  a  bill 
introduced  into  Congress  by  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York,  author 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  bill  would  create  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  board  of  three  members,  de- 
signed to  assist  employes  and  employers 
in  settling  their  common  problems  by 
direct  negotiation,  mediation  and  volun- 
tary arbitration.  The  NLRB  has  no 
authority  to  mediate  disputes,  and  is 
concerned  solely  with  the  "unfair  labor 
•practices"  defined  in  the  act,  and  with 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
collective  bargaining.  Many  strikes,  how- 
ever, arise  from  disputes  other  than  those 
relating  to  collective  bargaining,  and  oc- 
cur after  collective  bargaining  is  estab- 
lished. The  new  bill  carries  no  penalties 
and  no  compulsions,  does  not  provide 
for  subpoena  power,  and  fixes  no  wait- 
ing period  to  stop  strikes  or  lockouts. 
Its  proposed  processes,  entirely  volun- 
tary, are  viewed  by  Senator  Wagner  as 
"an  essential  step  in  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  federal  machinery  to  achieve 
a  maximum  of  industrial  peace  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  system." 

Workers'  Education— The  Affiliated 
Schools  for  Workers  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  American  Labor  Education 
Service,  but  has  retained  its  headquar- 
ters at  437  West  59  Street,  New  York. 
The  organization  was  formed  in  1926 
as  a  federation  of  the  various  resident 
summer  schools  for  workers.  The  change 
in  name  expresses  a  gradual  change  in 
scope  and  activity.  The  service  ivill  con- 


tinue to  maintain  advisory  services  for 
unions  and  for  workers'  education 
groups,  a  teachers'  registry  and  teacher 
training,  to  conduct  regional  educational 
conferences,  and  to  publish  pamphlets, 
outlines  and  bibliographies  on  labor  top- 
ics. The  annual  report  of  the  director, 
Eleanor  Coit,  covering  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  describes  cooperation  with 
groups  in  forty-seven  states. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Southern 
Summer  School  for  Workers,  Louise 
Leonard  McLaren,  director,  covers  not 
only  the  six-week  session  held  at  the 
Asheville  Teachers  College,  but  also  the 
year-round  work  of  the  school.  This  in- 
cludes the  building  up  of  workers'  edu- 
cation councils  in  southern  centers,  a 
traveling  loan  library  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  regional  conferences  on  work- 
ers' education,  field  trips  by  the  director, 
and  cooperation  with  organized  labor. 

Maritime  Labor  Board — Five  fun- 
damental recommendations  for  a  federal 
policy  on  maritime  labor  issues  are  of- 
fered in  the  annual  report  of  the  Mar- 
itime Labor  Board,  of  which  Robert  W. 
Bruere  is  chairman.  The  report  suggests: 
collective  bargaining  on  vessels  owned 
or  leased  by  the  government;  protection 
of  the  right  to  strike  while  in  safe  har- 
bor; denial  of  subsidies  to  ship  owners 
who  violate  the  Wagner  act;  voluntary 
mediation  of  disputes  between  maritime 
employers  and  employes;  jurisdiction 
over  representation  cases  by  the  board 
or  its  successor.  In  counseling  the  uni- 
versal use  of  union  hiring  halls,  the 
Maritime  Labor  Board's  report  criti- 
cized the  Maritime  Commission  for  not 
permitting  unionization  of  seamen  on 
government  operated  vessels  and  for  re- 
fusal to  recognize  union  hiring  halls 
"which  have  been  generally  accepted  by 
maritime  employers."  As  to  the  continu- 
ance of  its  work,  the  board  holds  that 
"present  unsettled  labor  conditions  in 
the  maritime  industry  make  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  specialized  federal 
mediatory  agency  with  functions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board." 

By  Peaceful  Means — Pointing  out 
that  no  set  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
method  of  procedure  for  labor  medi- 
ation, the  third  annual  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Mediation 
defines  "five  main  distinguishing  steps": 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  controversy; 
to  discover  the  exact  positions  of  the  re- 
spective parties  to  the  dispute — "posi- 
tions not  always  confided  to  the  ad- 
verse side";  to  create  an  atmosphere 
likely  to  encourage  rational  discussion; 
"to  stimulate  the  imagination  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  adversary's  prob- 
lems"; "to  suggest  new  solutions  or 
compromises  to  which  both  parties  can 
agree."  During  the  past  year,  the  board, 


EWAN  CLAGUE 
After  three  years  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Ewan 
Clague  has  been  stepped  into  the 
position  of  director  of  the  board's 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
which  deals  with  unemployment  in- 
surance and  job  placements.  In  a 
manner  of  speaking  he  succeeds 
R.  Gordon  Wagenet  who  resigned 
early  in  the  year  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Compen- 
sation with  which  the  employment 
service  now  has  been  merged  un- 
der the  new  name. 


working  along  these  lines,  has  consid- 
ered 310  disputes  submitted  to  it  for  me- 
diation, of  which  it  adjusted  280.  A  total 
of  89,012  employes  were  involved  in 
these  disputes.  The  board  also  received 
531  disputes  for  arbitration,  67  of  which 
were  settled  before  the  award,  27  with- 
drawn, and  437  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
tor's award.  The  board  also  considered 
219  cases  which  it  referred  to  other 
agencies,  and  received  285  submissions 
which  were  not  within  its  jurisdiction 
nor  within  that  of  any  other  governmen- 
tal agency.  There  were  168  unions  par- 
ticipating in  mediation;  52  percent  of 
them  AF  of  L  affiliates,  42  percent  CIO 
affiliates,  and  6  percent  independent. 
Fewer  unions  (137)  participated  in  ar- 
bitration: 65  percent  of  them  CIO  or- 
ganizations, 33  percent  AF  of  L,  2  per- 
cent independent.  New  York  is  one  of 
thirty-three  states  now  having  legislation 
relating  to  mediation  and  conciliation. 
During  the  last  year,  six  state  legisla- 
tures defined  and  enlarged  the  media- 
tion activities.  William  H.  Davis  is 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Board. 

Silicosis — The  contract  settling  the 
strike  at  the  Harbison-Walker  Refrac- 
tories plant  in  East  Chicago,  Ind.  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1940, 
74],  is  largely  concerned  with  plans  for 
removing  the  causes  of  silicosis  in  that 
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plant.  The  union  claimed  that  between 
1927  and  November  2,  1939,  when  the 
strike  was  called,  at  least  seventy-two 
workers  for  that  concern  had  died  of 
silicosis.  The  company  makes  oven  bricks 
for  steel  mills,  and  operates  twenty-two 
plants  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  strike  settlement  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  six-member  safety  com- 
mittee, half  employe  and  half  employer 
members,  which  is  to  meet  monthly  to 
discuss  methods  of  reducing  hazards. 
The  agreement  also  provides  for  X-ray 
examination  of  all  members  of  the  reg- 
ular working  force  immediately,  with 
periodic  examinations  as  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Medical  care  for  workers  who  contract 
silicosis,  and  installation  of  mechanical 
equipment  to  lessen  the  dust  hazard  are 
also  included  in  the  contract.  .  .  .  Equip- 
ment for  the  control  of  silica  dust  in  the 
Barre,  Vt.,  monumental  granite  quarries 
has  been  partially  completed.  By  June  1, 
a  spokesman  for  the  union  says,  all  dust- 
creating  tools  used  in  these  quarries 
will  be  equipped  to  control  the  dust 
hazard. 

Record  and  Report — The  National 
Popular  Government  League,  Takoma 
Park  Station,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
issued  a  57-page  description,  "The  TVA 
Labor  Relations  Policy  at  Work,"  by 
Judson  King,  as  an  example  of  "success- 
ful cooperation  between  public  power 
and  organized  labor  in  the  public  inter- 
est." Price  25  cents.  ...  An  inventory 
of  the  occupations,  age  and  sex  of  nearly 
400,000  workers  registered  with  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service  in 
December  1939  is  made  available  in  a  re- 
port by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Division  of  Placement  and 
Unemployment  Insurance,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Meredith  B.  Giv- 
ens  is  director  of  the  bureau.  .  .  . 
"The  Supplement  to  the  Annotated  List 
of  Pamphlet  Material  for  Workers' 
Classes,"  by  Orlie  Pell,  includes  several 
hundred  titles  published  since  1938. 
From  Labor  Education  Service,  437 
West  59  Street,  New  York.  Price  10 


Cooperatives 

that  the  Farm  Bureau  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  a  license  to 
operate  in  the  state,  New  Yorkers  can 
take  out  life  insurance  in  a  company 
organized  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Start- 
ing in  March  1936  with  a  total  insurance 
coverage  of  some  $15  million  held  by 
approximately  16,000  policy  holders,  this 
company  has  grown  until  at  the  end  of 
November  1939  it  had  underwritten 
over  $30  million  worth  of  insurance  for 
nearly  25,500  consumers.  It  now  oper- 
ates in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 


Maryland,  North  Carolina,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  sister  company, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Company,  operating  for  thir- 
teen years,  has  become  the  fifth  largest 
mutual  casualty  company  in  the  United 
States. 

Salvaged — The  compilation  of  a  cata- 
logue of  all  literature  on  cooperatives, 
one  of  the  WPA  projects  to  go  down 
under  the  economy  axe,  is  being  com- 
pleted by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  There  is  a  possibility  that  an 
"encyclopedia  of  cooperation"  may  also 
be  published. 

Theory  and  Practice — A  special  four 
months'  intensive  training  in  food  store 
operation  is  offered  this  spring  at  the 
Rochdale  Institute,  167  East  12  Street, 
New  York.  The  students  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups  alternating  aca- 
demic work  at  the  institute  with  practi- 
cal internship  in  modern  cooperative 
stores  in  and  near  New  York  and  the 
testing  kitchen  of  the  Eastern  Coopera- 
tive Wholesale.  The  school,  chartered 
by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  now  in  its  third  year.  Evening 
lectures  on  "Turning  Points  in  Consu- 
mer Cooperation"  are  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Refineries — At  the  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Consumers'  Cooperative  Re- 
fineries, Ltd.,  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
announcement  was  made  of  sales  during 
the  past  year  totalling  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  and  patronage  dividends  of  $137,000. 
Encouraged  by  these  figures  the  dele- 
gates voted  to  form  a  cooperative  credit 
organization  to  serve  as  a  bank  for  the 
refinery  and  its  145  member  associations. 
.  .  .  The  Cooperative  Refinery  Associa- 
tion is  the  first  cooperative  venture  in 
this  country  to  make  high  test  gasoline. 
It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  Association,  a  wholesale 
owned  by  450  retail  co-ops  in  ten  mid- 
western  states,  with  headquarters  in 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  refinery, 
geared  to  handle  3000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  every  twenty-four  hours,  produces 
approximately  88,000  gallons  of  refined 
fuels,  about  40  percent  of  CCA's  re- 
quirements. A  seventy-mile  pipeline 
brings  the  oil  from  wells  to  refinery. 

Films — "A  House  Without  a  Land- 
lord," a  16  mm.  silent  motion  picture, 
shows  the  growth,  development  and 
activities  of  the  Amalgamated  Cooper- 
ative Apartments  in  New  York  City, 
America's  largest  cooperative  housing 
project.  .  .  .  Another  film  by  William 
Rogers,  producer  of  the  picture  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  co-ops  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  July  1939,  page  225]  is  prom- 
ised in  the  near  future.  Its  subject  is 


Swedish  consumer  and  marketing  co- 
operatives. For  information  concerning 
rental  of  these  pictures  inquire  of  the 
Cooperative  League,  167  West  12  Street, 
New  York. 

A  Go-op  Town — By  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  consumer  services  from 
the  Consumer  Distribution  Corporation 
to  residents,  Greenbelt,  Md.,  becomes 
a  model  cooperative  town  operating  on 
the  Rochdale  system.  Since  1937  when 
the  town  was  built  by  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  CDC  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  number  of  businesses  on  a  non- 
profit basis — a  self-service  grocery  store, 
a  meat  market,  a  drugstore,  a  gas  and 
oil  station,  beauty,  valet,  and  barber 
shops,  a  variety  store,  a  theater.  A  long 
range  educational  program  has  been  in 
progress  to  train  residents  in  assuming 
responsibility.  The  townspeople  now 
have  raised  capital  and  acquired  owner- 
ship of  the  enterprises,  with  a  business 
volume  approximating  $350,000  annually. 

The  Blind 

IMPROVED  vision  following  regular 
treatments  provided  in  Kansas  for  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  the  blind,  resulted  in 
124  persons  leaving  the  rolls  last  year. 
Under  the  Kansas  program,  which  is 
not  compulsory,  the  patient  may  make 
his  own  choice  of  ophthalmologist  from 
an  approved  list. 

School  Eye  Survey — Scholastic  fail- 
ures fell  off  60  percent  in  a  school  in 
Ohio  after  a  change  in  the  school's  light- 
ing system  and  reorganization  of  work 
schedules  and  leisure  time  activities.  The 
changes  were  inaugurated  following  a 
school  eye  survey,  which  revealed  a  high 
incidence  of  eyestrain  among  the  young- 
er children,  of  myopia  among  the  older 
ones.  School  eye  surveys  in  Ohio  are  a 
cooperative  project  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Welfare  and  Educa- 
tion, and  county  health  and  welfare 
agencies.  They  include  examination,  di- 
agnosis, treatment  and  follow  up  work 
in  clinics  and  sight  saving  classes. 

What  They  Are  Like— A  recent  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  gives 
data  concerning  the  social  characteristics 
of  the  2171  blind  pensioners  coming  on 
or  leaving  the  rolls  during  the  year  end- 
ing July  1939.  The  typical  pensioner  is 
about  seventy-four  years  of  age,  married 
or  widowed,  living  with  spouse  or  rela- 
tives, and  having  no  regular  cash  income 
other  than  the  $30  monthly  pension  for 
the  blind,  though  the  law  allows  an  out- 
side income  up  to  $70  per  month.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1939,  page 
120.]  Women  outnumbered  men,  five  to 
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four.  Most  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics are  either  direct  results  or  natural 
correlatives  of  old  age.  Of  sixty-five  pen- 
sioners gainfully  employed,  eighteen  had 
sheltered  employment,  twenty-seven  were 
self-employed,  twenty  employed  by  oth- 
ers. Almost  half  of  the  employed  were 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older.  Less  than  2 
percent  of  the  pensioners  "had  accepted 
arrangements  for  education,"  most  of 
these  among  the  younger  age  groups. 
During  the  year,  1542  cases  were  dis- 
continued: 77  percent  by  death,  10  per- 
cent because  of  improved  vision.  About 
2  percent  became  self-supporting.  The 
rest  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  for 
miscellaneous  reasons. 

Toward  Integration — Convinced  that 
progress  in  prevention  of  blindness  in 
New  Hampshire  was  being  impeded  by 
lack  of  integration  of  the  programs  of 
the  State  Departments  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  an  interdepartmen- 
tal committee  arranged  a  two-day  con- 
ference of  the  department  heads,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Social  Security  Board,  to  con- 
sider all  sight  conservation  services  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  state.  Pooling  of 
resources  is  the  hoped-for  outcome. 

Output  of  the  Blind— Last  year  thir- 
ty-five sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  twenty-two  states  filled  government 
orders  for  46,461  deck  swabs,  124,061 
whisk  brooms,  1,288,931  pillow  cases, 
and  various  quantities  of  other  articles. 
This  year  the  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  is  arranging  the  delivery  orders 
of  felt  and  innerspring  mattresses,  iron- 
ing board  covers,  wall,  floor  and  short 
string  mops,  and  is  looking  for  addi- 
tional articles  that  can  be  made  by  the 
blind  in  sheltered  workshops.  One  chain 
store  system  is  taking  the  entire  rubber- 
mat  output  of  five  shops. 

Good  Record — Only  ninety  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  commonly  known 
as  babies'  sore  e.yes,  in  a  total  of 
230,000  births,  occurred  in  Illinois  dur- 
ing 1937  and  1938,  according  to  reports 
of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Ever  since  Illinois 
passed  a  law,  six  years  ago,  requiring 
the  use  of  silver  nitrate  or  a  satisfactory 
equivalent  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth, 
the  society  has  checked  carefully  the  rec- 
ords of  all  births  in  the  state,  and  when- 
ever a  physician  or  midwife  has  failed 
to  use  the  prophylaxis  or  even  failed  to 
record  having  done  so,  has  notified  the 
authorities  and  urged  them  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Quality    Sign— The     trade    name     of 
"Handcrest"  tells  shoppers   in   the  state 
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of  Washington  that  the  basket  or  bowl, 
handwoven  necktie  or  scarf  offered  for 
sale,  has  been  made  by  a  blind  person 
under  conditions  guaranteeing  articles 
of  high  quality.  A  program  of  vocational 
guidance  and  training  lies  back  of  this. 
When  a  blind  worker  can  make  a  com- 
mercially perfect  article  at  a  speed  which 
will  permit  him  to  make  a  living,  esti- 
mated to  be  $3  a  day  for  a  seven-hour 
day  if  working  in  his  own  home,  he  re- 
ceives the  necessary  equipment  and  ma- 
terial from  Handcrest,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
corporation  of  interested  volunteers, 
which  handles  orders  and  sales. 

About  Migrants 

O  ADIO    and    press    have    joined    the 
movies    in    rising    to    the    challenge 
thrown    out    by   John    Steinbeck's    novel 
of  the  California  migrants,  "The  Grapes 
of    Wrath."    Sparks    flew    over    the    air 
last  month  in  a  broadcast  of  the  '"Town 
Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air"  in  which  the 
question  under  consideration  was  "What 
can  be  done  about  the  Joads?"  Though 
there   were    four   speakers    all   told,   the 
meeting    turned    into   a    hot    debate    be- 
tween  Carey   McWilliams,   chief   of  the 
division   of   immigration   and   housing  of 
California,  and  Philip  Bancroft,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
sociated Farmers  of  California,  each  de- 
nying the  other's  facts  and  figures.  The 
representative   of   the  Associated   Farm- 
ers, disturbed  over  the  rise  in  California 
taxes,   suggested   that   residence   require- 
ments  for   relief   should  be   raised   from 
one    to    three    or   five   years,    apparently 
unaware  that  the  legislature  had  already 
bowed  to  this  opinion.  Mr.  McWilliams 
offered   a  five-point  program  calling  for 
a  study  of  the  problem  by  a  Presidential 
commission;  reestablishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Transient  Service;  extension  of  the 
provisions  of  federal  labor  legislation  and 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  work- 
ers on  industrialized  farms;  organization 
of  the  farm  laborers  so  that  they  might 
negotiate  on  some  basis  of  equality  with 
the  organized  farmers;  the  resettlement 
of  migrants  on  land  of  their  own  under 
scientific  direction,  preferably  on  a  coop- 
erative basis. 

Last  month  also  the  New  York  Times 
featured  the  California  migrant  prob- 
lem in  a  series  of  six  dispatches  sent  in 
by  Byron  Darnton,  "spot"  reporter.  Mr. 
Darnton  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his 
effort  to  find  all  the  pieces  of  the  com- 
plex puzzle  created  by  the  latest  western 
migration.  He  visited  employers,  mi- 
grants and  federal  and  state  officials 
throughout  the  famous  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. Among  them  he  found  good  and  bad 
employers,  good  and  bad  migrants,  fig- 
ures in  a  picture  as  confused  as  a  sur- 
realist's nightmare:  a  continued  trek  to  a 
promised  land  overflowing  not  with  milk 


and  honey  but  with  unemployment,  un- 
sanitary living  conditions,  endless  labor 
conflicts.  The  reporter  also  went  into 
Arizona  where  he  found  employers  on 
whom  he  laid  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
continuation  of  the  movement,  for  it  is 
in  Arizona  that  the  much  discussed  hand- 
bills and  newspaper  ads  for  farm  labor- 
ers originate.  There  he  saw  cotton  pick- 
ers, called  in  from  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 
kansas, left  destitute  after  the  short 
cotton  picking  season  and  now  preparing 
to  move  on  to  California.  In  mingling 
with  the  farm  laborers  the  newspaper- 
man uncovered  little  evidence  to  con- 
firm the  Associated  Farmers'  contention 
that  migrant  workers  are  "dangerous" 
labor  agitators;  on  the  contrary,  he 
found  that  their  background  of  indi- 
vidualism makes  them  "a  conservative 
lot"  thinking  not  of  "marching  on  Sac- 
ramento" but  only  of  "getting  a  little 
piece  of  ground." 

Advice — "Stay  At  Home  and  Like  It" 
is  the  title  of  the  1939  annual  report  of 
the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Baltimore. 
The  theme  is  based  on  the  society's  ob- 
servations that  there  is  no  "definite  ob- 
jective in  the  minds  of  most  Travelers 
Aid  clients  either  of  purpose  or  of  des- 
tination" and  that  many  wanderers  are 
unaware  of  the  larger  opportunities  at 
home. 

Toward  Action — The  entire  Califor- 
nia delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  month  petitioned  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  hearing  on  the 
Tolan  resolution.  Introduced  over  a 
year  ago  by  Representative  John  H.  To- 
lan, the  resolution  calls  for  an  investi- 
gation of  "the  interstate  migration  of 
destitute  citizens"  and  for  a  study  of  the 
economic  and  social  needs  of  indigent 
persons  who  have  crossed  state  lines. 
Said  Congressman  Tolan  in  submitting 
the  petition:  "The  responsibility  of  the 
national  government  in  the  alleviation  of 
the  hardship,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
farm  families  in  the  states  of  origin, 
should  be  isolated,  appropriated  to  and 
discharged." 

Perspective — A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  "non-settled  person 
in  the  community"  is  provided  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York,  in  its  new  mono- 
graph, "Migration  and  Social  Welfare," 
by  Philip  E.  Ryan.  (Price  50  cents,  less 
in  quantity.)  Though  no  panacea  emerges 
from  the  study  it  affords  a  clear  perspect- 
ive of  an  often  emotionally  clouded  sub- 
ject, through  consideration  of  the  histor- 
ical significance  of  migration,  the  forces 
behind  present  day  migration,  the  speci- 
fic problems  which  arise  when  "migrant 
meets  community."  Throughout,  a  bal- 
ance is  maintained  between  the  migrant's 
and  the  community's  viewpoints.  In  the 
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discussions  of  proposals  to  alleviate  the 
critical  conditions  caused  by  over-migra- 
tion into  certain  areas,  Mr.  Ryan  never 
loses  sight  of  the  positive  values  inherent 
in  the  American  tradition  of  moving  on 
to  greener  grasses,  nor  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  initiative  on  which  such 
a  tradition  is  based.  He  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  much  "wasteful  movement" 
could  be  prevented  through  controls — 
economic  and  social  improvements  at 
the  sources  of  migration;  guidance  of 
population  movements  through  attrac- 
tions in  places  where  repopulation  is 
feasible  from  a  long  range  point  of  view 
and  through  present  direction  to  specific 
job  opportunities. 

One  point  is  stressed  on  which  all  fac- 
tions concerned  with  migration  seem  to 
be  agreed:  that  the  problem  requires 
federal  action.  Successful  federal  dem- 
onstration programs  already  underway 
are  described — cooperative  farms  and 
subsistence  homesteads  acting  as  deter- 
rents to  migration  in  points  of  origin; 
federal  camps  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration's  health  program  [see 
"Medicine  Follows  the  Crops"  by  Rosa- 
mond C.  Timmons  and  Clarence  J. 
Glacken,  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1939]  for  those  families  who  moved  on 
only  to  face  destitution  in  unwelcoming 
states.  The  need  for  coordination  of  the 
different  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  brought  out  while  the  inactivity 
of  the  subcommittee  on  migration  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Health 
and  Welfare  is  deplored.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1939,  page  7.] 
The  monograph  concludes  that  there 
must  be  joint  planning  between  public 
and  private  agencies,  national,  state  and 
local,  for  the  "benefit  (of)  all  concerned 
— the  migrant,  the  community,  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole." 

Constantly  breaking  through  the  cool, 
scientific  detachment  of  the  author  is  his 
deep  concern  for  the  miserable  plight  of 
those  families  who  have  found  that  be- 
ing a  man  without  a  settlement  is  com- 
parable to  being  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try. Over  and  over  he  urges  the  ironing 
out  of  settlement  law  discrepancies 
among  the  states  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  public  assistance  category  for  gen- 
eral relief  based  on  federal,  state  and 
local  cooperation.  How  distant  is  his 
goal  can  be  judged  by  the  recent  act  of 
the  California  legislature  lengthening 
residence  requirements  for  relief  eligi- 
bility. [See  "Stop-Gap,"  page  137.] 

FSA  Report — Federal  steps  to  aid 
migrant  farm  laborers  are  urged  in  the 
1939  annual  report  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  Specific  suggestions  in- 
cluded the  extension  of  federal  shelters 
which  would  afford  a  measure  of  em- 
ployment to  tide  the  workers  over  be- 
tween seasonal  jobs  and  a  chance  for 


their  children  to  attend  school.  Already 
30,000  farm  "refugees"  are  living  in 
thirty-two  federal  camps  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona, 
Texas  and  Florida.  The  report  esti- 
mates that  from  200,000  to  350,000  mi- 
grant farm  families  derive  their  annual 
income  of  $250  to  $450  from  seasonal 
work  on  mechanized  farms. 

Concerning  Children 

XTATIONAL  Boys  and  Girls  Week 
this  year  is  scheduled  for  April  27- 
May  4.  Purpose  of  the  annual  observ- 
ance, sponsored  by  a  long  list  of  promi- 
nent persons,  is  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  problems  of  boys  and  girls  within 
communities.  This  year  the  week  will 
be  divided  into  recognition  day,  a  day 
in  the  churches,  a  day  in  the  schools, 
vocational  day,  health  and  safety  day, 
citizenship  day,  a  day  in  entertainment, 
a  day  out  of  doors.  For  program  sugges- 
tions inquire  of  the  National  Boys  and 
Girls  Week  Committee,  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago. 

New — Children  from  anywhere  in  Indi- 
ana are  admitted  to  the  recently  opened 
child  study  and  guidance  clinic  of  the 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  Hospital  for 
Children  in  Indianapolis.  The  clinic, 
whose  purpose  is  the  study  and  correc- 
tion of  personality  maladjustments  in 
children,  operates  in  cooperation  with 
child  welfare  agencies  and  physicians 
throughout  the  state. 

Survey  of  Crippled — Illinois  has  a 
total  of  32,000  crippled  children,  accord- 
ing to  figures  gathered  by  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department's  division  of  handi- 
capped children  in  cooperation  with  the 
WPA.  Approximately  15,000  of  these 
children  live  in  Chicago.  Data  on  12,568 
cases  outside  Chicago  show  the  most  fre- 
quent type  of  orthopedic  handicap  to  be 
residual  infantile  paralysis;  next  most 
frequent,  spastic  paralysis.  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  children  are  under 
the  care  of  some  organization. 

In  Print— "Child  Welfare  Legislation, 
1938"  published  by  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  contains  a  summary  of  all  the 
laws  concerning  children  passed  that 
year  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  twenty- 
two  states  which  held  legislative  ses- 
sions, as  well  as  those  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Price  10  cents  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
.  .  .  The  Children's  Bureau  has  also 
published  a  folder,  "Community  Social 
Services  for  Children,"  which  lists  sim- 
ple standards  for  the  protection  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  types  of 
services  that  should  be  available  for 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  children  born  out  of  wedlock, 


methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  On  request  from 
the  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Sev- 
en more  pamphlets  on  child  rearing  prob- 
lems have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Ernest 
G.  Osborne  with  the  assistance  of  a 
WPA  clerical  and  research  staff,  bring- 
ing the  series  to  twenty-four  in  all.  The 
new  pamphlets  cover  the  subjects  "At 
School  for  the  First  Time,"  "Home- 
work," "Disobedience,"  "Children  and 
Household  Routine,"  "Children  and 
Books,"  "Stealing,"  "Brothers  and  Sis- 
ters." Price  one  cent  each  from  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Feebleminded — Three  counties  in 
Minnesota  are  planning  to  undertake  a 
census  of  the  feebleminded  through  the 
schools.  One,  Renville,  already  has 
drawn  up  plans  for  procedure  with  the 
aid  of  the  state  advisory  committee  on 
feebleminded.  For  purposes  of  the  cen- 
sus, the  advisory  committee  has  defined 
as  feebleminded  "all  children  who  are 
not  expected  to  go  above  I.  Q.  70  (men- 
tal age,  eleven  years)  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  all  persons  sixteen  or  above 
who  already  test  below  70  (mental  age, 
eleven  years)."  Objectives  of  the  cen- 
sus are:  to  determine  the  county's  poten- 
tial feebleminded;  to  find  a  basis  for  the 
formulation  of  a  vocational  guidance 
program  and  other  social  services;  to 
find  out  whether  county  personnel  for 
such  services  is  adequate;  to  collect  facts 
to  be  used  with  possible  future  county 
surveys  for  selected  "spotting"  of  the 
state  and  consequently  as  a  basis  for 
state  educational  and  social  planning, 
and  also  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  re- 
quests for  educational  and  social  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations. 

Social  Action — A  struggle  to  obtain  a 
detention  home  for  children  kept  over 
night  by  the  police  or  by  the  probation 
department  resulted  in  victory  for  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  social  workers.  Though 
the  detention  home  is  not  as  yet  a  physi- 
cal reality  the  county  court,  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  San  Antonio  Coor- 
dinating Council,  recently  appointed  a 
committee  "to  take  the  necessary  steps" 
toward  the  acquisition  of  a  building  for 
this  purpose.  Next  step  on  the  council's 
"program  for  juveniles"  is  a  move 
toward  the  separation  of  dependent  from 
delinquent  children  in  county  homes. 

Indifference — Children  who  travel 
from  county  to  county  in  Pennsylvania 
to  enter  institutions  tend  to  remain  in- 
stitutionalized twice  as  long  as  local 
children  although  they  present  the  same 
problems.  This  fact  was  brought  out  in 
a  recent  study  of  children  under  public 
care  in  Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh) 
where  over  1000  institutionalized  chil- 
dren come  from  fifty-two  other  coun- 
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ties.  From  this  fact  the  PGA  Herald, 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  concludes:  "For  most  of 
these  children,  so  far  away  from  their 
home  communities,  no  one  is  actively 
planning  and  working  toward  their  re- 
turn to  community  living."  Only  twelve 
of  the  state's  smaller  counties  from 
which  these  children  have  come  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  federal  money 
available  for  child  welfare  services. 

ADC — Pointing  out  that  Connecticut 
has  been  spending  $600  to  $700  a  year 
per  family  as  "widow's  aid"  the  Hart- 
ford Public  Welfare  Council  recently 
renewed  its  campaign  for  state  compli- 
ance with  the  Social  Security  Act's  re- 
quirements for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Though  the  annual  cost  of  ADC 
would  be  higher  than  the  $793,617  spent 
on  widow's  aid,  half  the  expenses  would 
be  met  by  the  federal  government  and 
more  families  would  benefit.  There  are 
still  seven  other  states  without  ADC 
programs — Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Texas. 
...  In  Minnesota  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  18,904  children  received  $2,889,257 
as  aid  to  dependent  children  while  66,- 
381  old  persons  received  $16,153,000  as 
old  age  assistance.  Thus  the  dependent 
old  persons,  who  were  3%  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  dependent  children,  re- 
ceived 5l/2  times  as  much  money. 

Memorial — Attempts  are  being  made 
to  establish  a  Grace  Abbott  memorial 
in  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  to  take  the  form  of  a 
temporary  home  for  children  for  whom 
foster  homes  are  being  found.  Backing 
the  movement  is  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Patter- 
son, rector  of  St.  Mary's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Mitchell.  At  present 
in  South  Dakota  many  children  who  have 
to  be  removed  from  their  families  quickly 
must  be  sent  to  a  school  for  delinquents. 

Community  Affairs 

PO  simplify  their  community's  meth- 
od of  social  welfare  coordination  and 
community  planning  the  Richmond  (Vir- 
ginia) Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  Committee  on  Organization  of  Social 
Forces  recently  merged  to  form  the 
Richmond  Community  Council.  The  new 
council  differs  from  most  similar  organi- 
zations in  containing  provisions  for  the 
inclusion  in  its  membership  of  civic,  re- 
ligious and  fraternal  groups  as  well  as 
social  agencies.  Each  agency  and  organi- 
zation is  represented  on  the  council  by 
two  delegates,  with  the  number  of  such 
delegates  matched  by  members  elected 
from  the  community  at  large.  The  coun- 
cil operates  through  divisions  on  health, 
crime,  child  welfare,  adult  dependency, 
recreation  and  education,  race  relations, 
religious  forces,  social  service  exchange, 


central  application  bureau,  volunteers, 
housing,  social  welfare  interpretation, 
neighborhood  councils  and  summer 
camps.  There  are  also  standing  commit- 
tees for  professionally  interested  persons 
on  case  work,  group  work,  institutional 
management,  research,  community  plan- 
ning, professional  training,  finance  and 
social  service.  Elwood  Street,  director  of 
the  Richmond  Community  Fund,  who 
has  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  and  director  of 
the  Committee  on  Organization  of  So- 
cial Forces,  is  the  director  of  the  new 
council. 

Human  Needs — Last  month,  Ne%v 
York  City's  Welfare  Council  and  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund  called  together 
a  "one  day  conference  on  human  needs," 
at  which  the  total  attendance  came  to 
some  1500.  Social  workers,  students  and 
laymen  met  together  in  three  discussion 
groups  to  consider  problems  of  health, 
family  and  child  welfare,  recreation. 
One  point  which  stood  out  in  the  health 
and  family  welfare  groups  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  aging  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation indicated  by  an  increased  con- 
cern over  chronic  diseases  of  the  aged 
and  with  social  services  for  old  people. 
The  leisure  time  discussion  centered  on 
the  need  for  coordination  of  planning 
among  public  and  private  recreation 
agencies  and  called  for  a  full  utiliza- 
tion of  public  facilities  such  as  schools 
and  parks.  The  conference  ended  in  a 
dinner  designated  as  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Welfare  Council. 

Small  Businesses — Out  of  210  small 
businesses  recently  analyzed  by  the  Uni- 
ted Charities  in  Chicago,  53  percent  were 
advised  to  go  on,  usually  with  changes 
in  method.  The  service,  which  is  limited 
to  members  of  families  known  for  other 
reasons  to  the  United  Charities,  gives 
counsel  only,  to  half  the  businesses  in 
which  continuance  is  advised;  small  loans 
at  2  percent  to  others.  In  each  case  ex- 
pert business  men  in  the  community  who 
are  willing  to  advise  without  charge  are 
consulted.  Thus  when  a  small  restau- 
rant is  involved  a  well  known  restau- 
rateur supplies  cost  figures  on  restau- 
rant operations.  Loan  losses  have  come 
to  35  percent  in  four  years. 

Local  Reports — Social  workers  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  find  useful  ma- 
terial in  the  "Social  Welfare  Yearbook, 
Nashville,  1939."  Compiled  and  published 
by  the  research  and  planning  division  of 
the  Council  of  Community  Agencies,  and 
the  Nashville  Community  Chest,  the 
mimeographed  book  contains  a  directory 
of  community  welfare  resources,  a  sta- 
tistical and  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
types  of  welfare  agencies  within  the  city, 
a  tabulation  of  community  chest  expen- 
ditures, tables  and  charts  dealing  with 


crime,  industrial  development,  wages, 
housing  and  other  social  and  economic 
data.  From  the  council,  Nashville.  .  .  . 
The  recent  issue  of  The  Councillor, 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Baltimore 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  a  discussion  of  "Baltimore's 
health  and  welfare  dollar."  Among  the 
many  interesting  charts  is  one  showing 
the  percentage  distribution  of  public  and 
private  health  and  welfare  funds  in  Bal- 
timore. More  than  53  percent  goes  to 
family  welfare— including  WPA,  NYA 
and  CCC  wages;  slightly  less  than  28 
percent  to  hospitals;  7  percent  to  health 
services;  6  percent  to  specialized  chil- 
dren's services;  5  percent  to  leisure  timi 
activities;  less  than  one  percent  to  cen 
tral  financing  and  planning.  From  the 
council,  353  Equitable  Building,  Balti 
more. 

Plans — Hopes  for  the  establishment  of 
a  community  chest  in  San  Antonio,  Tex- 
as, are  fast  materializing.  A  meeting  of 
sixty  business  leaders  held  last  December 
resulted  in  a  resolution  favoring  a  chest, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
for  further  study.  Out  of  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  came  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  chest  to 
be  in  operation  by  next  fall. 

Federation — Social  agencies  in  the 
forty-six  towns  and  cities  which  make 
up  Greater  Boston  have  formed  a  Met- 
ropolitan Conference  for  Social  Plan- 
ning to  develop  a  plan  of  relationship 
and  cooperation;  to  promote  an  exchange 
of  ideas,  experiences,  methods;  to  con- 
sider social  needs  throughout  the  met- 
ropolitan area  and  devise  methods  of 
meeting  them. 

The   Public's   Health 

T  OCAL  health  units  have  more  than 
doubled  in  number  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935, 
according  to  Surgeon  General  Thomas 
Parran  in  a  recent  report  of  achieve- 
ments under  Title  VI  of  the  act.  At  the 
end  of  1939  there  were  1381  full  time 
local  units  as  compared  to  594  in  1935. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $37  million 
for  aiding  the  states  with  their  public 
health  services.  Four  percent  of  this 
amount  has  been  used  for  administra- 
tive expenses;  10  percent  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel. 

The  Red  Plague — Fatalities  from 
pellagra  have  dropped  65  percent  since 
1928,  the  year  the  American  Red  Cross 
began  its  campaign  in  the  South  for  the 
prevention  of  this  disease  of  nutritional 
starvation.  In  that  year  the  deathrate 
from  the  disease  in  thirteen  southern 
states  was  22  per  100,000  persons.  For 
each  death  there  were  estimated  to  be 
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thirty-five  other  pellagrins.  Today  the 
deathrate  is  less  than  8  per  100,000.  The 
conduct  of  community  nutrition  courses 
was  also  part  of  the  campaign.  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  nicotinic  acid  as  a  spe- 
cific in  the  cure  of  the  disease  has  opened 
up  the  program  to  include  the  pellagra 
sufferer  as  well  as  the  potential  victim. 
Already  the  ARC  is  cooperating  in  some 
southern  communities  in  operating  clin- 
ics .where  the  medicine  is  administered. 

Mental  Care — Recommendations  of 
the  Chicago  Institute  of  Medicine  fol- 
lowing a  survey  of  all  state  health  and 
welfare  institutions  in  Illinois  have  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  new  division 
of  mental  hospitals  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  The  recom- 
mendations called  for  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  mental  hospitals,  but  as  this 
would  have  entailed  legislation  the  new 
division  was  established  instead,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  medical  treatment 
and  practices  in  state  hospitals.  Its  su- 
perintendent is  Dr.  Conrad  Sommer,  on 
leave  from  the  Illinois  Society  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.  ...  A  survey  of  the  pa- 
role experience  of  New  York  State's 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  1937 
shows  that  paroled  patients,  of  which 
there  was  a  daily  average  of  6000,  com- 
mitted only  forty  offenses,  twenty-six 
being  misdemeanors.  The  rate  of  anti- 
social behavior  was  fourteen  times  high- 
er among  the  general  population  than 
among  the  paroled  mental  patients. 

Children's  Clinic — Cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  organizations 
in  Marion  County  (Indianapolis),  Ind., 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
child  health  clinic  expected  to  examine 
from  1500  to  2000  children  a  year.  The 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  Children,  a  state  institution,  is 
supplying  the  professional  services  for 
the  clinic  which  will  use  the  laboratory 
equipment  and  other  facilities  of  the  In- 
diana University  Medical  Center.  The 
children  to  be  examined  are  those  under 
the  care  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Indianapolis  Orphan  Asylum,  a  private 
agency,  wards  of  the  Marion  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
some  children  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Marion  County  juvenile  court.  Each 
child  will  receive  a  complete  examina- 
tion from  a  pediatrician  as  well  as  Was- 
serman,  Mantaux  and  Schick  tests,  a 
urinalysis,  a  blood  count,  a  smallpox 
vaccination.  All  children  under  eight  and 
older  ones  with  positive  reactions  to  the 
Schick  test  will  be  immunized  against 
diphtheria. 

t Legislation — The  new  model  health 
nsurance  bill  drafted  by  the  American 
\ssociation  for  Social  Security  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1940, 
>age  75]  will  be  introduced  in  Congress 
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PIERCE  ATWATER 
For  the  past  ten  years,  Pierce  At- 
water  has  been  so  closely  identified 
with  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  that  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  his  hat  no  longer 
hangs  in  that  city  but  in  Chicago. 
In  March  he  took  up  the  duties  of 
executive  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing Frank  Loomis  who  resigned 
last  summer.  During  his  years  as 
director  of  the  St.  Paul  Community 
Chest,  Mr.  Atwater  has  had  many 
extramural  professional  concerns. 
He  did  a  stretch  as  a  field  director 
of  the  FERA,  has  lectured  regu- 
larly at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  has  been  —  still  is  —  a 
valued  member  of  various  national 
committees. 


by  Senator  Arthur  Capper.  A  companion 
bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  State  legislature  and  plans 
are  underway  for  the  introduction  of 
similar  bills  in  other  state  legislatures 
this  spring. 

Improvement— During  1939  there 
were  only  564  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
New  York  City,  resulting  in  twenty-two 
deaths,  in  contrast  to  the  annual  average 
during  the  1920's  of  10,685  cases  and  684 
deaths.  An  intensive  educational  and  im- 
munization program  was  begun  in  the 
city  in  1930. 

Cancer — This  month  the  Women's 
Field  Army  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer  is  conducting  its 
fourth  annual  drive  for  cancer  educa- 
tion. Goal  of  the  drive  is  to  arouse  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  disease  and  the  means 
available  for  its  control.  .  .  .  Results 
of  a  twenty-seven  year  survey  of  1337 
cases  of  cancer  recently  were  submitted 
by  the  New  York  State  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Malignant  Diseases  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Health  Organiza- 
tion. The  survey  showed  an  increasing 
percentage  of  "clinical  cures" — patients 


found  free  of  cancer  five  years  after  the 
cessation  of  treatment — which  the 
study's  director,  Dr.  Bernard  F.  Schrei- 
ner,  attributed  to  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stages.  .  .  . 
Cancer  of  the  lungs,  once  considered  a 
rare  disease,  now  causes  the  death  of 
approximately  5000  persons  a  year  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  figures 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Among  the  company's  policy 
holders  the  deathrate  from  lung  cancer 
rose  from  2.6  per  100,000  in  1917-18  to 
15  per  100,000  in  1937-38. 

Convalescent  Care — Sixteen  years 
after  a  bequest  of  $600,000  was  left  for 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  con- 
valescent adults  in  Philadelphia  a  site 
has  been  purchased  for  the  erection  of 
the  building,  to  be  known  as  the  Magee 
Memorial  Hospital.  Just  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  purchase  there  ap- 
peared a  detailed  study,  "Convalescent 
Care  in  Philadelphia  1939,"  prepared  by 
Elizabeth  Greene  Gardiner  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia, 
at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
proposed  hospital.  The  study  is  based  on 
a  review  of  1117  "halfway  well"  pa- 
tients about  to  be  discharged  from  the 
general  hospitals.  Among  these,  over  410 
adults  had  been  referred  by  doctors  for 
convalescent  care  in  an  institution,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  eight  existing 
institutions  contained  only  360  beds,  75 
percent  of  which  already  were  occupied 
at  the  time  of  referral.  The  study  con- 
cludes that  approximately  1000  beds  are 
needed  for  adult  convalescent  care  in 
Philadelphia.  The  new  Magee  Mem- 
orial Hospital  will  provide  about  100. 

Response — In  the  first  month  follow- 
ing President  Roosevelt's  recommenda- 
tion for  the  construction  of  fifty  small 
hospitals  in  rural  communities  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  February  1940,  page 
70]  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ceived 438  requests  from  communities 
desirous  of  being  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Against  Epilepsy— Prompted  by  a 
realization  of  the  prejudice  and  hope- 
lessness which  surrounds  epilepsy,  two 
groups  recently  organized  to  fight  the 
disease.  The  League  Against  Epilepsy 
is  an  organization  of  physicians  with 
headquarters  at  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston.  The  Laymen's  League 
Against  Epilepsy,  a  group  of  non-pro- 
fessionals, hopes  to  promote  public  giv- 
ing to  support  research  in  the  disease. 

In  Print — "New  Plans  of  Medical 
Service,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Cooperative  Medicine,  5  East  57  Street, 
New  York,  brings  up  to  date  the  pam- 
phlet of  the  same  name  issued  in  1936 
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by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Foundation. 
Price  15  cents.  The  thirty  low  cost  med- 
ical care  plans  described  were  selected 
from  the  hundreds  in  existence  as  being 
illustrative  of  varied  types.  An  appendix 
classifies  them  in  four  ways:  groups 
served,  method  of  payment,  agency  in 
charge,  services  available.  .  .  .  The  1939 
annual  report  (June  1938-June  1939) 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
views the  activities  of  a  year  beginning 
with  the  National  Health  Conference 
and  ending  in  the  transference  of  the 
service  from  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Too 
numerous  to  list  here  they  are  described 
in  the  report  by  the  heads  of  the  divi- 
sion of  domestic  quarantine,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  the  division 
of  foreign  and  insular  quarantine  and 
immigration,  the  division  of  sanitary  re- 
ports and  statistics,  the  division  of  ma- 
rine hospitals  and  relief,  the  division 
of  venereal  diseases,  the  division  of  men- 
tal hygiene,  the  division  of  personnel  ac- 
counts, the  chief  clerk's  office.  From  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton. Price  75  cents,  in  cloth. 

Professional 

qp  HIRTY-THREE  social  service  ex- 
changes  in  Illinois  recently  have  or- 
ganized a  statewide  committee  to  stand- 
ardize and  improve  their  own  procedures, 
serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween Illinois  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Service  Exchanges  and 
help  new  communities  throughout  the 
state  which  are  interested  in  establish- 
ing exchanges  of  their  own.  Guy  Codding 
of  Aurora  is  chairman  of  the  new  com- 
mittee; Mary  Thompson  of  the  Chicago 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  secretary. 

Meetings — Detroit  is  the  setting  for 
the  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  to 
be  held  October  8-11.  Meeting  with  the 
association  are  the  Michigan  Public 
Health  Association,  the  American 
School  Health  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Medical  Health  Offi- 
cers, the  Association  of  Women  in  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  a  number  of  other  allied 
organizations.  .  .  .  The  Congress  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses,  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  this  country  in  1941, 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed  because 
of  "unsettled  world  conditions." 

Enter  the  Men — After  twenty-five 
years  of  restricting  its  student  body  to 
women,  the  Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Work  in  Boston  next  year  will 
take  in  men  students.  According  to  an 
arrangement  with  Tufts  College,  a  limi- 
ted number  of  the  latter's  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  studying  in  the  field  of 
social  work  or  related  fields  may  enroll 


for  courses  at  Simmons.  Arrangements 
will  be  reciprocal,  allowing  the  women 
students  of  Simmons  to  take  courses  al- 
lied to  social  work  in  the  graduate  de- 
partments and  professional  schools  of 
Tufts.  .  .  .  Group  work  will  cause 
Mills  College,  a  women's  college  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  to  open  its  doors  to  men 
next  summer.  A  five-week  group  work 
session  for  both  men  and  women  will 
be  conducted  by  Neva  L.  Boyd  and  Char- 
lotte B.  Chorpenning,  July  1 -August  3. 

Periodicals — Newborn  member  of  the 
journalistic  household  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America  is 
Highlights,  which  appeared  last  month 
to  replace  the  now  extinct  News  Letter. 
Addressed  primarily  to  board  members 
and  other  laymen,  Highlights  presents 
news  and  discussions  of  family  social 
work  in  non-technical,  readable  style. 
Last  month,  The  Family,  professional 
journal  of  social  case  work  published  by 
the  FWAA,  celebrated  its  twenty-first 
birthday  and  came  out  with  an  attractive 
new  cover  design  and  a  new  type  dress 
throughout.  .  .  .  The  alumni  association 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle, recently  began  publication  of  a  bul- 
letin, The  Chronicle,  which  contains 
news  of  professional  developments  with- 
in the  school. 

Semi-Gentennials — George  Williams 
College,  Chicago's  pioneer  school  for 
group  workers,  celebrates  its  golden  an- 
niversary this  year.  It  has  reached  the 
half-century  mark  just  one  year  ahead 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  will 
mark  its  semi-centennial  in  1941.  There 
is  an  interesting  parallel  in  more  than 
age,  between  these  two  educational  in- 
stitutions. George  Williams'  red  brick 
walls  lie  in  the  shadow  of  Chicago's 
Gothic  towers.  Its  tiny  campus  practical- 
ly touches  that  of  its  larger  neighbor. 
Both  have  revised  their  curricula  in  the 
past  decade.  While  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  inaugurating  its  "New 
Plan"  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Hutchins,  George  Williams  College  was 
enlarging  its  purpose  of  training  young 
men  for  YMCA  secretaryships  to  in- 
clude professional  education  for  leader- 
ship in  a  wide  range  of  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities. Both  anniversaries  are  being 
celebrated  by  fund-raising  campaigns  de- 
signed to  underwrite  these  educational 
adventures  on  new  frontiers.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  needs  $12  million  in 
unrestricted  funds  to  maintain  its  pres- 
ent program  for  a  ten-year  period.  The 
comparatively  modest  sum  of  $2,285,000 
would  provide  endowment  and  a  work- 
ing capital  fund  for  George  Williams' 
current  operating  expenses  and  needed 
improvements.  But  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  the  little  college  outranks  the  great 


university.  Since  1932  its  graduates  have 
been  in  such  demand  that  jobs  available 
to  them  were  practically  double  their 
number.  Every  graduate  has  had  a  paid 
job,  usually  a  choice  of  paid  jobs,  wait- 
ing for  him  if  he  wanted  it. 

In  Print — Available  now  are  reprints 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
of  Urban  Universities  of  the  address, 
"Graduate  Study  in  Social  Work,"  by 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  general  director  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  From  the 
foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York.  Quantity  limited.  First  come  first 
served.  Better  send  postage. 

People  and  Things 

WITH  a  record  of  $21,846,224 
raised  for  Boston  social  agencies 
since  1935  when  he  went  to  the  just 
formed  Community  Federation  as  its 
first  executive  director,  Otto  F.  Bradley 
has  resigned,  effective  late  in  the  spring, 
to  take  the  newly  created  post  of  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties Campaign  of  Philadelphia.  Jay  Kyle 
remains  as  the  Philadelphia  campaign 
manager  and  Eric  Biddle  as  director  of 
the  Community  Fund.  The  Boston  Fed- 
eration, which  had  taken  Mr.  Bradley 
quite  to  its  heart,  has  turned  to  Provi- 
dence for  his  successor,  calling  Harry 
M.  Carey,  who  for  five  years  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  director  of  the  Providence- 
Cranston  Community  Fund. 

Public  Service — The  appointment  of 
Fletcher  C.  Kettle  as  superintendent  of 
the  division  of  old  age  assistance  in  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
relieves  John  C.  Weigel  of  half  the 
double  duty  that  he  has  been  carrying 
for  his  state.  For  more  than  two  years 
Mr.  Weigel  has  been  acting  superin- 
tendent of  old  age  assistance  as  well  as 
fiscal  supervisor  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  .  .  .  Jesse  O.  Irwin, 
who  has  been  assistant  director  of  the 
Informational  Service  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  has  been  named  head  of 
a  new  division  to  coordinate  all  infor- 
mation services  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency's  several  units.  .  .  .  Philip 
Schafer,  until  recently  with  the  Michi- 
gan State  Relief  Administration,  has 
been  named  as  the  representative  in  the 
New  York  region  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Alice  Webber,  whom  he  succeeds, 
has  gone  to  the  Washington  office  as  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  of  the  bureau's  field 
service  division. 

Resigned — Succumbing  to  the  lure  of 
domesticity,  Kate  Martin  Dorr  has 
handed  in  her  resignation  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Con- 
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HARRY  C.  DUPREE 
By  virtue  of  his  place  on  a  com- 
petitive civil  service  list,  Harry  C. 
Dupree  has  won  the  job  of  chief 
parole  officer  of  New  York  State's 
Division  of  Parole,  a  position  va- 
cated recently  when  David  Dress- 
ier became  the  division's  executive 
director.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
January  1940,  page  20.]  Mr.  Du- 
pree was  formerly  case  supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  division's  Buffalo 
district. 


ference  of  Social  Work,  effective  June 
15.  A  reorganization  plan  soon  to  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  conference  will  make 
the  secretaryship  a  full  time  rather  than 
a  half  time  position  as  heretofore.  Says 
Mrs.  Dorr,  "Perhaps  after  all  the  cup- 
boards are  cleaned,  the  recipes  neatly 
catalogued  and  the  garden  once  more 
blooming,  I'll  be  one  of  those  women 
writing  a  book  on  the  joys  of  being  a 
housewife."  ...  Ill  health  recently 
caused  the  retirement  of  Kathleen  Gor- 
rie  from  the  executive  secretaryship  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  Toronto.  Miss 
Gorrie  has  been  with  the  council  since 
its  establishment  two  years  ago.  Previ- 
ously she  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Protestant  Children's  Home,  also  in 
Toronto.  Frieda  Held,  formerly  super- 
visor of  mothers'  allowances  and  old  age 
pensions  investigators  in  Ontario,  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Gorrie  at  the  Welfare 
Council. 

Visiting  Professor — This  spring's 
Rosenberg  professor  in  the  public  social 
services  at  the  University  of  California 
is  Catharine  Bauer,  head  of  the  division 
of  research  and  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority.  Established 
by  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  two-year  period,  the  pro- 
fessorship entails  one  general  course  for 
upper  division  and  graduate  students,  a 
seminar  and  a  few  general  lectures  at  the 
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university  as  well  as  lectures  to  groups 
throughout  the  state,  participation  in 
conferences  and  in  general  community 
service.  Miss  Bauer  is  the  second  ap- 
pointee to  the  professorship.  Adrija 
Stampar,  director  of  health  for  Jugo- 
slavia, held  the  chair  during  the  winter 
session,  but  was  called  back  to  Jugosla- 
via before  he  began  his  lecture  series. 

Anniversary — This  month  marks  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  on 
April  8  at  which  the  speakers  were 
Mary  Emma  Woolley,  president  emeri- 
tus of  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Henry 
Wyman  Holmes,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Ruth  Rouse,  president  of  the 
World's  Council  of  the  YWCA;  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  president  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

New  Jobs — First  director  of  the  new- 
ly formed  Industrial  Areas  Foundation 
is  Saul  D.  Alinsky,  formerly  of  the  Chi- 
cago Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  and 
technical  consultant  for  the  Back  of  the 
Yards  Neighborhood  Council,  Chicago. 
Purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to 
study  the  character  and  the  problems  of 
the  industrial  areas  of  America  in  order 
to  determine  possibilities  for  significant 
treatment.  .  .  .  Henrietta  Arnold,  the 
new  executive  secretary  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  in  Jersey  City,  was 
formerly  assistant  secretary  with  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  Social  Planning  Coun- 
cil. .  .  .  John  McDowell,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Erie  Neighborhood  House  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  is  now  director  of  the  Soho 
Community  House,  Pittsburgh.  ...  St. 
Barnabas  House,  temporary  shelter  for 
women  and  children  in  New  York  City, 
has  a  new  executive  secretary  in  Mary 
Levering  Bolster,  recently  with  the 
Family  Service  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  once  case  supervisor  with 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. .  .  .  Marion  E.  Pharrow,  previ- 
ously with  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  now  field  worker  with 
the  Children's  Protective  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  New  medical 
social  worker  with  Hospital  Permit  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  is  Sarah  M.  Eigen, 
recently  of  the  New  Jersey  Orthopedic 
Hospital. 

Changes — The  Spanish  Refugee  Re- 
lief Campaign,  with  offices  at  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  announced  that 
Douglas  Jacobs,  campaign  director,  and 
John  Sherman,  organizational  secretary, 
are  no  longer  with  the  organization, 
their  services  having  been  terminated  on 
March  21.  The  announcement  was 
signed  by:  Francis  J.  McConnell,  chair- 


man of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief 
Campaign;  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  board;  Guy  Emery 
Shipler,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  reorganization;  and  Herman  F.  Reis- 
sig,  executive  secretary. 

Educator — Dean-elect  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research's  Graduate 
Faculty  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences 
— the  University  in  Exile — is  Dr.  Max 
Ascoli  who  will  succeed  Dr.  Frieda 
Wunderlich  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term.  Dr.  Ascoli,  exiled  scholar  from 
Italy,  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty  when  it  was 
established  in  1933.  He  has  recently  be- 
come an  American  citizen. 

Our  Error — This  department  was  less 
than  accurate  it  seems  in  attributing  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  spon- 
sorship of  the  Thrift  Shop  on  Bridge 
Street  and  crediting  the  bureau's  volun- 
teers with  827  hours  of  service  in  eight 
months.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1940,  page  114.]  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  shop  is  sponsored  by  six 
agencies  of  which  the  BBC  is  one  and 
the  827  hours  were  given  to  the  BBC's 
clothing  bureau  prior  to  its  merger  with 
the  Thrift  Shop. 

Deaths 

ANNA  RUSSELL,  for  eighteen  years  the 
executive  head  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Children's  Aid  and  Protective  Associa- 
tion, previously  associated  with  the 
Massachusetts  SPCC.  Miss  Russell 
greatly  influenced  the  course  of  child 
welfare  work  in  New  England.  In  New 
Hampshire  she  was  counted  one  of  the 
"indispensables." 

ANNA  B.  HELDMAN,  of  the  Irene  Kauf- 
mann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh.  For  thir- 
ty-eight years  nurse  and  social  worker 
in  the  Hill  district,  she  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  visiting  nurse  service 
and  other  health  and  welfare  programs 
in  the  city.  Last  summer  the  city  rec- 
ognized Miss  Heldman's  services  by  re- 
naming a  street  in  her  honor.  [See  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  July  1939,  page  224.] 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  in  late  March  at  his 
home  in  Sussex,  England.  Mr.  Adams, 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish Town  Planning  Institute,  was  called 
to  this  country  in  1923  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  to  direct  the  plans  and 
surveys  which  were  brought  together  as 
the  ""Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and 
Its  Environs."  This  plan  was  presented 
to  the  city  in  1931  and  published  in 
twelve  volumes.  For  six  years  Mr. 
Adams  was  associate  professor  of  city 
planning  at  Harvard  University. 
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Readers  Write 


Eight  Months   to   Christmas 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  could  use  more 
case  workers  like  the  one  who  wrote 
"Postscript  to  Christmas."  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1940,  page  26.]  I, 
too,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Christ- 
mas committee  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

I  do  not  recall  that  our  goal  was  to 
work  up  (or  down)  to  a  Christmas  spirit 
in  midsummer,  but  before  we  go  on, 
let's  consider  this  Christmas  spirit.  Every 
year  during  our  Christmas  program,  and 
especially  when  Christmas  headaches  are 
at  their  worst,  I  ask  myself,  "What  is 
this  Christmas  spirit  anyway?"  Since 
Christmas  is  a  religious  celebration,  shall 
we  look  to  the  church's  Text  Book? 
"God  so  loved  .  .  .  that  He  gave."  Let 
that  thought  saturate  you,  as  it  did  me 
during  the  peak  of  the  basket  season — 
".  .  .  so  loved  .  .  .  gave." 

OUR   COMMUNITY   HAS  A    LOT  OF  CHRIST  - 

mas  spirit.  We  don't  have  to  stimulate 
it;  it  is  there.  If  you  don't  mind  para- 
phrasing, "Our  community  so  loves  that 
it  gives."  It  seems  to  me  that  only  the 
socially  blind  would  want  to  block  the 
healthful  emotions  of  the  community. 
Our  committee  wanted  to  meet;  yes,  as 
early  as  July  if  necessary,  to  talk  over 
ways  of  helping  those  who  so  love  that 
they  give,  to  get  their  gifts  to  those  who 
need  them.  Heretofore  agencies  X,  Y, 
and  Z  had  worked  out  their  own  Christ- 
mas plans.  We  thought  we  could  pool 
our  knowledge  and  experience;  and  so 
we  met. 

As  for  the  baskets — why  are  all  the 
requests  for  baskets,  and  not  for  cash? 
Can  it  be  that  we  have  taught  people  to 
expect  baskets?  Some  have  applied  for 
New  Year's  and  Easter  baskets.  "Bas- 
ket" has  come  to  be  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing to  be  given  away  to  the  "worthy" 
and  "deserving"  at  a  special  season  of 
the  year.  I  agree  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  our  requests  are  for  baskets.  That 
is  the  way  our  public  has  learned  to  ask. 
Incidentally,  some  of  the  applicants  last 
year  wrote  asking  for  "Christmas  Cheer." 

Out  of  583  applicants  last  December, 
270  had  been  known  previously  to  our 
agency,  193  at  Christmas  seasons.  What 
else  would  these  people  ask  for  but  the 
gift  for  which  they  always  had  "put  their 
name  in"?  One  applicant  said,  "I  would 
like  to  leave  my  order  for  a  basket."  An- 
other, when  the  worker  explained  that 
we  had  discontinued  the  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  baskets,  said,  "Well,  I  would 
like  to  have  whatever  you  are  giving 
away."  Many  felt  that  because  they  were 


on  relief,  and  had  received  baskets  be- 
fore, that  they  were  "eligible." 

We  agree  that  cash  is  not  always  the 
answer.  Where  the  parent  sees  his 
Christmas  in  terms  of  dinner,  toys,  or 
clothing,  an  order  can  be  issued  for  the 
specific  item,  but  when  the  parent  is 
genuinely  concerned  because  he  cannot 
get  a  little  fruit,  a  tree  and  trimmings,  a 
small  toy  for  each  child,  cash  seems  more 
appropriate.  One  father  told  me,  "We 
can  manage ;  we  don't  need  anything 
extra  to  eat.  But  it's  the  kids.  My  kids 
haven't  had  a  toy  for  four  years."  An- 
other said,  "I  would  like  to  buy  some- 
thing for  my  children,  if  it's  only 
a  handkerchief."  An  unattached  man 
(couldn't  someone  find  a  more  descriptive 
label  for  this  group?)  saw  his  need  as 
a  window-washing  outfit  rather  than  a 
Christmas  dinner. 

I  must  make  this  observation.  Food  is 
important!  One  wondered  if  these  fami- 
lies had  enough  to  eat.  Food  seemed  very 
necessary  to  them  to  make  a  Merry 
Christmas — "a  piece  of  meat."  "fruit," 
"things  we  can't  get  on  our  relief  orders," 
"something  extra,  so  that  we  don't  have 
to  skimp  at  least  one  day  in  the  year." 
A  basket  with  more  potatoes  and  staples 
does  not  seem  to  meet  that  need,  but 
to  go  to  the  market  with  extra  cash  or 
an  extra  order  does  meet  the  need.  And, 
when  a  mother  exclaimed  with  pathetic 
enthusiasm,  "Now  I  can  go  to  the  mar- 
ket and  shop!"  I  felt  glad  that  our  or- 
ganization had  not  pinned  me  down  to 
baskets  or  nothing. 

THE  BASKET  HAS  BECOME  A  CHRISTMAS 
tradition.  I  wonder  if  we  hate  to  see  it 
go  because  it  is  so  loaded  with  the  good 
feeling  of  being  charitable.  But  the  bas- 
ket is  still  here.  We  have  only  tried  to 
put  new  food  in  old  baskets.  If  the  old- 
fashioned  basket  still  meets  the  need  of 
an  applicant,  let's  give  it,  but  let's  not 
label  it  and  take  a  picture  of  a  dear  old 
soul  tottering  UD  to  receive  it  from  the 
kind  hand  of  Politician  Number  One. 
We  had  several  people  for  whom  an 
attractive  basket  of  fruit  and  "extras" 
was  what  really  made  Christmas.  In  two 
instances,  a  visit  on  Christmas  day  from 
our  worker  with  the  gift  meant  more 
than  the  gift.  Some  gifts  were  wrapped 
and  tagged  for  individual  children  in 
hospitals.  Several  girls  received  individ- 
ual gifts,  attractively  wrapped  with  gay 
paper  and  ribbon. 

Our  goal  was  to  bring  together  the 
person  who  needed  the  gift,  and  the  one 
who  so  loved  that  he  wanted  to  give.  We 
tried  this  in  our  agency.  Gifts  were  in 
the  form  of  cash,  clothing  orders,  food 


orders,  and  sometimes  the  article  itself. 
May  I  add  that  the  gifts  included  every- 
thing from  bath  powder  to  a  nanny-goat! 
Perhaps  we  should  have  a  round-table 
discussion  in  Grand  Rapids  in  June  to 
test  the  Christmas  spirit  of  the  national 
group.  ANOTHER  CASE  WORKER 

Just  Asking 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  development  of  re- 
search departments  in  community  chests 
and  councils  has  been  a  natural  addition 
to  the  general  function  of  federated 
money  raising.  The  early  chests  were 
organized,  some  of  them  at  least,  as  a 
means  of  nuisance  abatement.  One  cam- 
paign instead  of  many  appealed  to  donors. 
The  next  step,  logically,  was  an  implied 
guarantee  of  sound  and  sensible  distri- 
bution of  funds.  The  function  of  social 
planning  came  as  a  natural  development. 

The  proper  fulfillment  of  these  func- 
tions necessitated  the  collection  and  in- 
terpretation of  facts  and  figures,  that  is 
to  say,  a  social  research  department.  But 
the  question  I  raise  at  this  point  (and  I 
am  merely  raising  it,  not  wholeheartedly 
advocating  it)  is  whether  a  research  de- 
partment can  best  serve  its  purpose  while 
it  remains  a  controlled  part  of  a  council 
or  chest.  Are  my  friends  correct  when 
they  say  that  the  average  council  is  oper- 
ated by  the  member  agencies  plus  a  few 
citizens  who  serve  as  board  members? 
Does  not  the  council  tend  to  develop  into 
either  a  happy  family  group,  a  clique  or 
a  group  of  cliques?  Does  not  each  agency 
tight  desperately  to  retain  its  budget,  with 
an  increase  if  possible?  Are  my  friends 
mistaken  when  they  state  that  the 
average  agency  bitterly  resents  any  facts 
or  figures  which  indicate  a  diminishing 
need  for  its  services?  Do  certain  aggres- 
sive, persuasive  executives  manage  to 
keep  agencies  alive  which  should  be  com- 
bined, curtailed  or  possibly  dissolved?  In 
other  words,  does  bureaucracy  develop  in 
social  work  as  in  political  government, 
and  is  there  just  as  much  logrolling? 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  does  not  imply 
dishonesty  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
agency  executives  or  board  members. 

The  research  department  is  the  child 
of  the  chest  and  council,  controlled  and 
paid  for  by  the  very  group  it  studies. 
Would  it  be  more  effective  if  it  had  its 
budget  from  a  foundation,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  some  other  source  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  chest  and  coun- 
cil ?  Agreeing,  of  course,  on  the  importance 
of  properly  trained  social  research  per- 
sonnel and  the  cooperation  and  consent 
of  the  agencies.  Would  such  an  arrange- 
ment put  the  agencies  more  on  their  toes 
and  be  a  surer  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  funds  are  distributed  efficiently? 
Would  it  inspire  more  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  social  work?  I'm  just  asking. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ALBERT  C.  LONG 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


Book  Reviews 


Old  Friend  in  New  Dress 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  BUFFALO, 
1939.  Columbia  University  Press.  655  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"THE  National  Conference  of  Social 
•  Work  furbishes  up  its  published  pro- 
ceedings just  often  enough  to  confound 
the  pessimists  who  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  make  the  volume  more  at- 
tractive and  readable.  The  volume  this 
year,  the  first  with  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press  imprint,  has  a  whole  new 
type  face,  very  easy  on  the  eye,  and  a 
new  binding  design  which  makes  it  an 
ornament  to  anybody's  bookshelves.  More 
important  is  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  which  constitute  the 
contents  of  the  volume.  Traditionally 
this  arrangement  has  followed  the  Con- 
ference program  plan:  general  sessions, 
sections,  special  committees.  This  year 
the  editorial  committee  has  grouped  the 
papers  selected  for  publication  "accord- 
ing to  current  foci  of  reader  interest." 
Thus  a  paper  given  at  any  one  of  the 
conference  sessions  might  find  itself  in 
any  one  of  the  volume's  four  parts. 

These  parts  are:  "Social  Work  and 
the  Spirit  of  America";  "Current  Sec- 
tors of  Social  Action,"  including  health, 
youth,  employment  and  security,  indus- 
trial standards  and  relations,  dynamics 
of  interstate  migration,  housing;  "Fields 
of  Social  Practice,"  including  case  work, 
group  work  and  "Specials"  such  as  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  mentally  sick,  the 
blind,  the  unmarried  mother;  "Settings 
of  Social  Work,"  including  the  state  and 
its  counties,  the  community,  the  arena  of 
government.  Under  these  four  major 
headings  are  grouped  sixty-six  papers 
selected  by  the  editorial  committee,  Rus- 
sell Kurtz,  chairman,  from  the  several 
hundred  presented  at  the  conference  as 
meeting  "the  tests  of  timeliness,  signifi- 
cance to  large  groups  of  practitioners, 
freshness  of  presentation  and  permanent 
usefulness  for  reference  purposes." 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Systematic  Theory 

THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RURAL  LIFE,  by  T. 
Lynn  Smith.  Harper.  595  pp.  Price  $3.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

npWENTY-SEVEN  years  after  the 
publication  of  John  M.  Gillette's 
"Constructive  Rural  Sociology,"  the  first 
textbook  in  that  field,  comes  this  one 
which  in  its  form  and  content  reflects 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  made. 
The  presentation  of  a  systematic  sociol- 
ogy twenty-five  years  ago  would  have 
been  inept  because  rural  sociology  at 
that  time  was  developing  on  the  basis 
of  specific  rural  problems,  and  rural 
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sociology  textbooks,  if  they  were  to  be 
used,  had  to  be  written  from  the  prob- 
lem approach. 

Dr.    Smith   deals   with   practically   all 
the    outstanding    rural    social    problems. 
He  presents   the  facts  concerning  them, 
and   does   not   hesitate   to   propose   solu- 
tions for  many  of  them,  but  at  the  same 
time   he  discusses   each  one   in   a   frame 
of   reference   which  grows   out  of  what 
may     be     called     systematic     sociology. 
Whether    students    and    instructors   will 
find  this  approach  supericJf  to  the  prob- 
lem approach  will  depend,  of  course,  up- 
on   the    relationship    of    the    particular 
course  in  which  the  textbook  is  used  to 
the  place  of  that  .course  in  the  total  cur- 
riculum of  a  student  and  to  the  scientific 
competence  of  the  instructor.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  will  be  a   difficult  text- 
book for  many  undergraduates  who  have 
had    no    previous    courses    in    sociology. 
But   in  colleges  in  which   the  course  in 
rural    sociology    has    been    preceded    by 
others,   there   is   little   question   that  the 
systematic  social  theory  with  which  each 
chapter  is  introduced  will  serve  to  cast 
a  discussion  of  rural  life  into  the  more 
fundamental   framework  of  sociology,   a 
very  desirable   thing  to   do. 

The  treatment  of  material  is  thorough, 
scholarly,  and  comprehensive.  Of  the 
twenty-four  chapters,  four  stand  out  as 
superior  to  anything  that  has  appeared 
in  other  rural  sociology  textbooks: 
"Form  of  Settlement,"  "Land  Division," 
"Land  Tenure,"  and  "Size  of  Holdings." 
CARL  C.  TAYLOR 
17.  5.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Inside  Story 

A  DOCTOR  FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  by  Michael  A. 
Shadid.  Vanguard.  277  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HPHE  recent  large  output  of  medical 
•*•  biographies  has  ignored  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  problems,  now  before  the 
country,  of  the  distribution  of  medical 
services.  A  notable  exception  is  this  life 
story  of  Dr.  Michael  A.  Shadid,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  the  story  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Hospital  of 
Elk  City,  Okla.  Much  has  been  written 
about  this  hospital  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  but  here  for  the  first  time  is 
the  inside  story  from  the  pen  of  the  man 
who  more  than  anyone  else  has  been  its 
heart.  [See  "And  Now,  a  Co-op  Hospi- 
tal" by  Avis  D.  Carlson,  Survey  Graphic, 
September  1937.] 

In  a  simple  straightforward  manner, 
Dr.  Shadid  tells  of  his  life  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Community  Hos- 
pital; of  his  childhood  in  Syria,  his  im- 
migration, the  early  years  of  struggle; 
of  medical  school  and  private  practice. 


It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  lived  in 
horse  and  buggy  territory  but  could  see 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  surroundings. 

Practically  retired  from  private  prac- 
tice he  returned  to  Syria  prepared  to 
finish  his  days  there,  practicing  medicine 
without  charge.  When  Syria  proved  to 
be  far  from  the  land  he  had  remembered, 
he  came  back  to  America  and  began  work 
on  a  long  cherished  plan  for  the  coopera- 
tive hospital,  throwing  into  it  all  his 
energy  and  resources.  Once  he  started, 
it  was  plainly  a  case  of  no  rest  for  the 
weary. 

"A  Doctor  for  the  People"  tells  of 
the  attempts  of  organized  medicine  to 
throttle  the  Community  Hospital  during 
its  infancy  and  youth.  That  the  attempt 
failed  was  due  chiefly  to  Dr.  Shadid's 
courage  and  endurance,  and  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  groups  and  individuals  who  fought 
the  fight  with  him. 

The  story  is  not  yet  ended,  for  Dr. 
Shadid  is  currently  preparing  to  run  for 
Congress.  The  latest  news  is  to  the  effect 
that  his  nominating  petition  has  already 
been  signed  by  over  10,000  people  in  a 
constituency  of  35,000.  It  is  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Shadid  moves  from  one  thing  to 
another,  building  soundly  as  he  goes,  that 
makes  his  autobiography  so  interesting. 
"A  Doctor  for  the  People"  should  be 
read  by  everyone  interested  in  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  particularly  in 
medical  cooperatives. 

KINCSLEY  ROBERTS,  M.D. 
Bureau  of  Cooperative  Medicine 
New  York  City 

Chronicle  of  Social  Inquiry 

INTEGRATING  THE  CAMP  THE  COM 
MUNITY  AND  SOCIAL  W6RK,  by  Lowell 
TuHiard  Carr,  Mildred  Aileen  Valentine  and 
Marshall  H.  Levy.  Association  Press.  220  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  timely  report  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  describes  the 
first  three  years  of  a  significant  experi- 
ment in  exploring  possibilities  of  in- 
tegrating mass,  group,  case  and  clinical 
techniques  in  dealing  with  predelinquent 
boys.  Using  Haggerty,  Olson  and  Wick- 
man  devices  for  spotting  behavior  diffi- 
culties, teachers  and  case  workers 
nominated  234  boys  for  inclusion  in  the 
project.  From  these  were  selected  110 
boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen, 
with  I.Q.'s  over  80,  and  110  others 
matched  in  essential  particulars  as  a 
comparison — not  technically  a  control- 
group. 

A  wide  range  of  diagnostic  techniques 
was  employed,  including  the  University 
Fresh  Air  Camp  which  played  a  con- 
spicuous role  in  this  respect.  Central  in 
the  experiment  were  eight  "guidance 
counselors"  whose  "function  with  (their) 
clients  was  one  of  participation  rather 
than  one  of  treatment."  The  counselors 
sustained  a  continuous  relationship  with 
the  boys  and  their  groups,  "companions 
ot  their  own  choosing,"  in  camp  and 
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in  community,  on  an  informal,  unspe- 
cialized  basis.  The  description  of  the 
functions  of  these  counselors  together 
with  the  penetrating  evaluation  of  their 
performance  constitutes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution in  itself. 

Extended  discussion  is  focused  upon 
what  the  authors  designate  as  "social 
therapy."  This  differentiated,  not  too 
successfully,  from  "program"  which  is 
conceived  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
restricted  manner. 

Treatment  procedures  are  portrayed 
by  a  liberal  use  of  vivid  and  represen- 
tative case  materials.  Effective  use  is 
made  of  statistical  indices  in  attempting 
to  measure  behavior  adjustments  and  to 
relate  such  adjustments  to  similar  facts 
on  both  family  and  neighborhood  dis- 
organization. Appraisal  of  outcomes  is 
candid  and  convincing. 

A  measure  of  the  social  value  of  this 
project,  begun  in  1935  as  a  research  ex- 
periment, is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  now  been  transformed  into  a 
permanent  community  agency  in  Ann 
Arbor,  The  Children's  Service  Bureau. 

Case  workers,  group  workers,  camp 
directors,  educators,  indeed  all  who  are 
interested  in  a  radical  realignment  of 
specialties  on  an  integrated  community 
basis  in  the  service  of  whole  persons, 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  clear  and  com- 
manding chronicle  of  an  inspiring  social 
inquiry.  CHARLES  E.  HENDRY 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America 

The  Philadelphia  Way 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN. 
Volume  III  of  The  Journal  of  Social  Work 
Process.  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. 
Price  $2  cloth,  $1  paper;  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

*~TpO  say  that  this  volume  exemplifies 
the  philosophy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  is  true,  I  think, 
as  I  know  that  philosophy.  It  does,  how- 
ever, far  more  than  that.  There  is  a 
general  article  on  the  way  the  community 
looks  at  adoptions,  one  on  the  integra- 
tion of  Pennsylvania's  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  for  child  care,  and  a 
masterly  analysis  of  what  determines  the 
forms  and  kinds  of  care  communities 
and  various  agencies  provide.  There  is 
one  paper  descriptive  of  therapy  done  by 
a  psychiatric  social  worker  at  a  child 
guidance  clinic,  another  giving  a  resume 
of  how  one  worker  handled  her  rela- 
tionship to  a  small  child  whom  she  was 
taking  frequently  to  the  clinic;  and  five 
treatises  on  the  social  case  work  process 
in  the  field  of  child  placement. 

"To  wrest  awareness  of  process  and 
professional  skill  out  of  long  time  human 
relationships,  carrying  a  responsibility  of 
the  actual  living  of  many  children,  is  a 
slow,  uneven,  baffling  struggle."  The 
Pennsylvania  School  is  struggling  and 
achieving  in  the  "slow,  uneven,  and  baf- 
fling struggle."  These  papers  with  their 


simple,  narrative  style  will  be  stimulat- 
ing and  helpful  to  the  most  skilled  work- 
ers as  well  as  to  those  who  have  had 
only  a  course  or  two  in  case  work.  To 
the  board  members  of  any  agency  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  children,  they 
should  be  a  liberal  education.  However, 
given  the  amount  of  institutional  care 
that  still  exists  in  this  country  one  wishes 
that  at  least  one  paper  had  been  in- 
cluded showing  case  work  processes  and 
skills  with  children  in  an  institution. 
Norristown,  Pa.  ALMA  LUPO  SMALL 

Much  From  Many 

WE   WHO  'BUILT    AMERICA:   THE    SAGA   OF 

THE  IMMIGRANT,  by  Carl  Wittke.  Prentice-Hall. 

547  pp.   Price  $5. 
THE    HERITAGE    OF    AMERICA,    edited    by 

Henry     Steele    Commager    and    Allan    Nevins. 

Little,  Brown.  1152  pp.  Price  $'4. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"TAKEN  together  these  two  books  help 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  contempo- 
rary American  civilization  is  the  product 
of  many  gifts  from  many  sources.  Wittke 
offers  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  his- 
tory of  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  approximate  order  of  their  com- 
ing he  writes  of  various  ethnic  groups 
that  have  contributed  largely  in  person- 
nel and  culture  to  the  building  of  Amer- 
ica. By  deliberate  choice  he  omits  the 
English  and  the  Africans.  Despite  the 
inclusion  of  many  names,  dates,  and 
some  statistics,  Wittke  has  written  sim- 
ply and  clearly.  His  is  essentially  a  text- 
book in  history. 

Commager  and  Nevins  present  neither 
a  text  nor  a  source  book  of  the  conven- 
tional sort.  Drawing  on  the  writings  of 
participants  and  firsthand  observers  of 
our  national  growing  up,  they  have  in- 
cluded 250  human  interest  stories  with 
attractive  headlines,  brief  informing  in- 
troductions, and  reprints  of  old  paintings. 
Their  collection  is  very  interesting;  it 
has  some  continuity,  but  no  unified  ac- 
count is  attempted.  STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Statistical   Measurement 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  CRIME,  by  Simon  H. 
Tulchin.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  166  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"iTHIS  statistical  study  of  10,000  in- 
mates  of  penal  institutions  in  Illinois 
furnishes  fairly  complete  data  on  rela- 
tionships between  intelligence  and  such 
factors  as  race,  physique,  type  of  crime, 
recidivism,  and  socio-economic  status. 
Psychological  tests  which  make  compari- 
sons possible  indicate  that  feebleminded- 
ness in  the  institutional  group  coincides 
to  a  striking  degree  with  that  of  the 
army  draft  group  in  Illinois.  These  re- 
sults strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  role  of  intelligence 
as  a  direct  cause  of  criminality  has  been 
greatly  overemphasized. 


Many  tables  which  correlate  intel- 
ligence and  crime  are  interesting  and  con- 
form generally  to  the  findings  of  other 
investigators.  The  fraud  group  is  found 
in  the  higher  level  of  intelligence  with 
the  sexual  group  at  the  other  extreme. 
The  author  recognizes  the  many  ob- 
stacles that  other  workers  have  experi- 
enced in  compiling  such  statistical  infor- 
mation and  concedes  that  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  findings  of  his  study  cannot 
be  considered  absolute  because  of  the 
variable  and  extrinsic  factors  which  can- 
not be  adequately  measured. 

One  problem  brought  out  by  the  au- 
thor, which  may  prove  fruitful  to  the 
research  worker,  is  the  role  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  general  adaptation  of  the 
individual  to  a  new  environment.  A  good 
many  of  the  statistical  tables  are  fol- 
lowed by  interpretations.  These  are  val- 
uable but  should  have  been  enlarged 
upon.  This  survey  forces  the  conclusion 
that  each  offender  must  be  treated  on  an 
individual  basis,  and  that  careful  case 
study  is  necessary  for  the  adequate  un- 
derstanding and  evaluation  of  the  numer- 
ous factors  operating  in  the  crime  prob- 
lem. The  book  is  of  interest  chiefly  to 
the  prison  psychologist  and  educator  and 
possibly  to  the  prison  administrator. 

SAMUEL  W.  HARTWELL,  M.  D. 
University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School 


Darkness  That  Is  Light 

I  BEGIN  AGAIN,  By  Alice  Bretz.  Whittlesey. 
201  pp.  Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

T  TNLIKE  Robert  Henriques'  hero, 
^  Alice  Bretz  was  endowed  against 
fate  with  both  "arms  and  armour." 
When  she  became  suddenly  blind  in  ma- 
turity, with  no  preliminary  period  in 
which  to  prepare  herself,  there  was  that 
within  her  which  resolutely  rebuilt  her 
life  under  the  new  and  difficult  condi- 
tions of  a  sightless  world.  Her  story  is 
undistinguished  just  as  honesty  is  undis- 
tinguished, not  marked  by  style  or  dra- 
matic power,  but  rather  by  its  quality  of 
thoughtfulness  and  its  profound  revela- 
tion of  the  capacities  of  the  human  spirit 
under  stress  and  crisis.  Confronted  with 
the  two  alternatives  of  turning'  away 
from  life  or  learning  to  live  it  a  new 
way,  she  chose  the  only  road  possible  for 
her.  Her  story  of  learning  to  live  again 
is  moving,  real  and  witty.  In  her  ability 
to  laugh,  she  demonstrates  her  tolerance 
and  capacity  for  reflective  wisdom. 

Mrs.  Bretz'  spiritual  experiences  were 
even  more  surprising  than  her  physical 
achievements.  She  rediscovered  the  great- 
ness in  humanity,  and  the  efficacy  of 
her  faith  was  omnipresent  and  constant. 
Although  deeply  religious,  it  was  not  the 
Lord  in  whom  she  placed  her  trust,  but 
waiters,  doormen  and  salespeople,  and 
they  never  let  her  down.  Her  capacity 
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to  penetrate  the  inner  spirit  of  mankind 
built  a  bridge  of  kinship  between  her- 
self and  everyone  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  People  everywhere  were  kind, 
understanding  and  friendly.  Her  discov- 
ery brings  to  the  fore  a  hidden  conviction 
that  most  spirits  are  fundamentally  sym- 
pathetic and  attuned,  but  so  thickly 
overlaid  by  the  formulas  of  the  world  that 
a  clear,  responsive  note  cannot  easily  be 
struck.  Mrs.  Bretz  has  so  used  her 
handicap  as  a  pattern  for  living  that  it 
enables  her  to  strike  that  note  far  more 
successfully  than  the  average  being,  who 
lives  more  or  less  on  a  spiritual 'island. 
Her  misfortune,  depriving  her  of  her 
sight,  has  nevertheless  restored  her  birth- 
right, an  unassailable  belief  in  the  essen- 
tial goodness  and  integrity  of  mankind. 
Mrs.  Bretz'  apparent  submission  has 
something  as  creative  as  the  genius  of  an 
artist.  She  sees  the  tones  and  halftones 
of  her  life  in  a  darkness  that  is  yet  light, 
and  so  sets  them  in  relation,  so  ordains 
their  value,  that  she  forces  them  into 
beauty.  She  has  created  a  world  of  her 
own,  which  she  is  eager  to  share  with 
others  who  carry  a  similar  burden. 
New  York  GLADYS  R.  NEUMAK 

Allies  of  Medicine 

MEDICAL  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  GIRLS- 
WOMEN  IN  WHITE,  by  Lee  M.  Klinefel- 
ter.  Dutton.  320  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

/\S  companion  piece  to  a  previous  pub- 
•'Mication  "Medical  Occupations  for 
Boys,"  Mr.  Klinefelter  here  presents  vo- 
cational material  in  interesting  story 
form  for  girls  desiring  to  enter  medicine 
or  any  of  its  allied  fields.  The  material 
on  nursing  is  authentic  and  sources  of  in- 
formation and  bibliographies  on  the  other 
professions  would  lead  one  to  believe 
the  same  of  them. 

The  author  states  that  "the  list  of  oc- 
cupations studied  has  been  limited  to 
those  having  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards and  training  courses  accredited  by 
responsible  authorities,"  and  throughout 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  entering  the  cho- 
sen profession  by  way  of  approved  prep- 
aration and  avoidance  of  short  courses 
or  "short-cuts."  Advantages  of  full  col- 
lege work  as  a  richer  background  for  liv- 
ing, even  though  not  compulsory  for  the 
profession  itself,  is  stressed. 

A  separate  chapter  is  given  to  each  of 
the  following  professions:  physician,  den- 
tist, dental  hygienist,  chiropodist,  dieti- 
tian, medical  technologist,  nurse,  occu- 
pational therapy  technician,  optometrist, 
pharmacist,  physical  therapy  technician, 
X-ray  technician. 

The  discussion  covers  the  growth  and 
development  of  each  field  with  infor- 
mation regarding  expected  salary,  the 
present  demand  and  speculation  as  to  fu- 
ture demands,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  women.  Distinction  is  clearly 
made  between  preparation  for  the  general 


field,  the  requirements  for  specialization, 
and  the  personality  traits  that  fit  best 
into  each  calling.  Each  chapter  ends  with 
tables  giving  location  of  approved  schools, 
entrance  requirements,  length  of  course 
and  approximate  cost,  together  with  a 
recommended  bibliography  for  those 
"seriously  considering  entering  any  of 
these  lines  of  work."  The  outline  in  the 
first  chapter,  "What  We  Should  Know 
About  an  Occupation,"  should  prove  val- 
uable vocational  material  in  the  study  of 
any  occupation. 

The  book  is  generously  illustrated  with 
modern  photographs  and  should  be  a 
helpful  reference  in  guiding  the  high- 
school  student  interested  in  any  of  the 
"medical  occupations." 

ELLA  L.  PENSINCER 

Assistant  Director,  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing 

Schools  in  a  Democracy 

CONFLICTING  THEORIES  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, by  I.  L.  Kandel.  Macmillan.  167  pp. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

HP  HIS  author  believes  that  our  schools 
do  not  yet  give  sufficient  time  and 
study  to  the  transmission  of  the  demo- 
cratic cultural  heritage.  With  the  totali- 
tarian countries  placing  major  emphasis 
upon  the  transmission  of  their  particular 
brand  of  social  control,  he  holds  that 
necessity  compels  us  to  do  likewise.  He 
does  not  advocate  methods  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  totalitarian  countries, 
for  he  also  stresses  the  need  for  demo- 
cratic leadership.  Nowhere  is  this  lead- 
ership more  necessary  than  in  public 
education.  The  author  believes  that  our 
schools  should  become  teacher-centered, 
rather  than  child-centered  or  subject- 
matter-centered. 

Much  attention  is  also  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  education  and  psychology, 
secondary  education,  and  guidance.  It 
is  the  author's  belief  that  secondary  edu- 
cation should  be  based  upon  the  "living 
interests"  of  modern  society  and  of  the 
individual.  If  foreign  languages  are  to  be 
studied,  they  should  be  studied  with  the 
idea  of  increasing  the  individual's  "abil- 
ity to  understand  the  civilization  and 
culture  of  another  nation." 

WILLIAM  E.  DRAKE 
University  of  Missouri 

Approach  to  Research 

INVESTIGATING  LIBRARY  PROBLEMS,  by 
Douglas  Waples.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
116  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 


manual,  small  and  compact,  pro- 
vides  an  introduction  to  the  method- 
ology of  research  for  the  librarian  con- 
sidering procedure  for  an  investigation  of 
any  phase  of  library  work  and  for  the 
student  plotting  a  research  project.  It  is 
brief,  broad  in  scope,  clear  in  its  approach 
to  "a  type  of  inquiry  which  deals  with 


printed  sources,  yet  seeks  facts  and  ideas 
which  are  not  to  be  found  as  such  in  any 
writing." 

After  an  opening  chapter  on  stating 
problems,  the  author  considers  the  va- 
lidity and  reliability  of  evidence,  personal 
sources,  documentary  frequency,  and  the 
research  techniques  involved  in  historical 
criticism,  analysis,  synthesis  and  evalua- 
tion. With  each  chapter  are  valuable  ref- 
erences and  a  series  of  questions  and 
subjects  for  application  of  the  techniques 
described.  Though  intended  primarily  for 
the  research  worker  in  the  specific  field  of 
the  library,  there  is  much  here  which 
should  be  useful  to  the  active-minded 
librarian  striving  to  develop  a  critical  at- 
titude to  the  mass  of  literature  available 
in  this  field. 

The  garnered  results  of  Mr.  Waples' 
years  of  effort  in  assisting  in  the  training 
of  students  with  varying  levels  of  experi- 
ence has  enabled  him  to  build  a  much 
needed  and  highly  useful  manual.  Again 
the  Graduate  Library  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  through  a  member  of 
its  faculty  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
field  of  librarianship  which  accents  the 
importance  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  school  for  the  profession  at  large. 
Readers'  ddviser  JENNIE  M.  FLEXNER 
New  York  Public  Library 

Diagnosis  and  Prescription 

YOUTH  AND  THE  WORLD'S  WORK,  by 
James  H.  Bedford.  Society  for  Occupational 
Research,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  140  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'IpHE  first  of  the  two  parts  into  which 
this  book  neatly  divides  itself  is  a 
rather  straightforward  report  of  the  vo- 
cational choices  of  a  representative  group 
of  California  highschool  students  as 
those  choices  relate  to  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  contemporary  society  and  to 
certain  of  the  ascertainable  capacities 
and  interests  of  the  students  themselves. 
The  conclusions  are  impressive  without 
being  unexpected.  Students'  vocational 
plans  are  manifestly  based  "more  upon 
prejudice  and  tradition  than  upon  a  care- 
ful study  of  individual  aptitudes  and 
capacities  in  relation  to  the  demands  of 
the  occupational  world."  This  is  scarcely 
a  startling  revelation. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  come 
the  author's  diagnosis  and  prescription. 
Diagnosis:  Ours  is  a  competitive  society, 
and  "the  only  alternative  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  in  vocational  life  is 
the  downfall  of  civilization."  Prescrip- 
tion :  "The  only  solution  ...  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  planned  and  controlled  la- 
bor market."  The  author  means  just 
that,  "planned  and  controlled."  This  re- 
viewer envies  him  the  firmness  of  his 
convictions;  but  distrusts  his  judgment. 
"Youth  and  the  World's  Work"  falls 
short  of  being  the  definitive  statement 
which  its  title  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
New  York  SAMUEL  SPIEGLER 
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Civil   Liberties 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
IN  THE  PRESENT  EMERGENCY.  24 
pp.  Price  50  cents  from  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  31  Union  Square  West, 
New  York. 

Reports  of  a  two-day  conference  at  which 
outstanding  national  leaders  of  all  shades 
of  political  thought  discussed  the  rights 
of  the  alien,  Negro,  laborer,  employer; 
the  law  and  civil  liberties;  academic  free- 
dom; censorship;  religious  liberty. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DIES  COM- 
MITTEE,  by  the  American  Committee  for 
Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom.  14 
pp.  From  the  committee,  519  West  121 
Street,  New  York. 

Charges  the  committee's  activities  have 
approached  the  character  of  a  witch  hunt, 
assassinating  character,  attacking  academic 
freedom,  passing  judgment  on  books  and 
plays.  Presents  excerpts  from  the  official 
record  as  "documentation."  Professor 
Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University  heads 
the  group  of  prominent  educators  pre- 
senting this  analysis. 

THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  IN  DANGER,  by 
Robert  W.  Dunn.  30  pp.  Price  5  cents 
from  International  Labor  Defense,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York. 

Discusses  the  Dies  "Inquisition";  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  drive;  reactionary 
legislation;  attacks  on  Wagner  act;  anti- 
labor,  anti-communist,  Ku  Klux  Klan  ac- 
tivities, as  first  steps  in  "an  assault  on 
our  civil  rights  and  liberties  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  our  country." 


Public  Welfare 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  TWENTY-FOURTH 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  CONGRESS. 
From  National  Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  189  pp.  Price  $1. 

Addresses  on  "Recreation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life,"  by  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  Governor  Saltonstall  of  Massachu- 
setts, Paul  V.  McNutt,  et  al;  the  report 
of  a  panel  of  college  presidents;  sum- 
maries of  discussion  groups  on  specific 
problems  and  techniques. 

STANDARDS  FOR  PERIODIC  PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF  BUREAUS  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  STATISTICS,  by  Mary  Ross.  10  pp. 
Price  5  cents. 

THE  PLACE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  THE 
LONG  TIME  PLANNING  OF  A  STATE 
PROGRAM  FOR  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
by  David  M.  Schneider.  11  pp.  Price  5 
cents. 

Numbers  eight  and  nine  of  the  series, 
"Papers  on  Relief  Statistics."  Both  from 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  or 
from  American  Statistical  Association, 
1626  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LOAN  SHARKS  AND  THEIR  VICTIMS, 
bv  William  Trufant  Foster.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  39.  31  pp.  Price  10  cents 
from  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Throws  light  upon  lenders  of  small  loans 
who  charge  240  .percent  interest,  with 
fifteen  ways  of  fooling  their  clients  and 
a  dozen  more  of  turning  on  the  heat. 
Includes  a  map  showing  degrees  of  regu- 
lation in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
a  list  of  warnings  for  the  prospective 
borrower,  a  bibliography  of  books,  articles 
and  pamphlets. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  RELIEF,  by  Maxwell 
S.  Stewart.  Third  revised  edition.  Published 
by  Public  Affairs  Committee,  50  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  N.  Y.  32  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

A  painstaking  and  objective  analysis  of 
the  problems  involved,  conflicting  pro- 
grams for  relief,  and  the  author's  credo. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  FOR 
RURAL  REHABILITATION,  by  R.  W. 
Roskelley  and  Olaf  F.  Larson.  34  pp. 
From  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

Statistical  data  concerning  the  educational 
equipment  of  members  of  rural  households 
receiving  relief,  based  on  a  survey  made 
in  1935  in  nine  Colorado  counties. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MECHANICS  AND 
PROCEDURES,  by  Eva  Abramson.  11  pp. 
Price  25  cents  from  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A  paper  presented  at  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  by  the  di- 
rector of  procedures  and  systems.  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. The  responsibilites  of  the  case 
worker,  .his  functions,  and  tasks.  How 
agency  executives  and  staff  can  cooperate 
in  planning  procedures. 


Work   and    Workers 

THE  CITY  MAGISTRATES  AND  THE 
LABOR  LAW.  12  pp.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York,  215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

An  analysis  of  New  York  City  magis- 
trates' decisions  in  cases  involving  the 
labor  law  and  recommendations  for  rem- 
edies for  "the  present  haphazard  enforce- 
ment" of  the  law. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR  ORGANIZATION, 
by  Ethel  M.  Johnson.  From  International 
Labor  Office,  734  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  23  pp.  Courtesy  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

The  background,  principles,  objectives, 
organization  of  the  ILO.  Early  Ameri- 
can cooperation;  participation  since  1934; 
personnel  of  U.S.  delegates  to  conferences 
and  their  activities. 

LABOR  AND  THE  SHUTDOWN  OF  THE 
AMOSKEAG  TEXTILE  MILLS,  by  Dan- 
iel Creamer  and  Charles  W.  Coulter.  342 
pp.  From  Division  of  Information,  WPA, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Description  and  analysis  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  when  mills 
producing  cotton  and  worsted  fabrics  for 
100  years  closed,  throwing  more  than 
17.000  men  and  women  out  of  work.  A 
case  study  typical  of  the  New  England 
shutdowns  of  the  past  two  decades  which 
have  transformed  rich,  industrial  com- 
munities into  "depressed"  towns. 

JOB  HISTORIES  OF  WOMEX  WORKERS 
AT  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  1931-34 
AND  1938,  by  Eleanor  M.  .Snyder.  25  pp. 
Price  10  cents  from  superintendent  of 
documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  background  and 
industrial  experience  of  approximately  600 
women,  selected  on  the  basis  of  interest 
in  workers'  education  and  the  labor 
movement,  qualities  for  leadership,  school- 
ing. Statistical  tables  give  their  nativity, 
age.  marital  status,  years  in  industry, 
kind  and  number  of  jobs,  wages,  earnings, 
reasons  for  leaving  job. 


Housing 

CAN  AMERICA  BUILD  HOUSES? 
by  Miles  L.  Colean. 

THE  HOMES  THE  PUBLIC  BUILDS,  by 
Edith  Elmer  Wood  and  Elizabeth  Ogg. 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  No.  19  (Revised) 
and  No.  41.  32  pp.  Price  10  cents  each, 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 

Latest  additions  to  the  growing  literature 
on  housing.  The  first  deals  with  private 
building  and  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier 
study. 

The  second,  written  in  story  form,  pic- 
tures a  resident  of  a  public  housing  proj- 
ect, and  f  his  less  fortunate  friend  whose 
higher  income  precludes  his  living  there. 
The  short-sightedness  of  a  national  policy 
that  overlooks  the  plight  of  the  middle 
income  group  is  flayed. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  AND  THE  USHA. 
Reprint  from  Architectural  Forum.  22  pp. 
Price  20  cents. 

In  this  article  the  editors  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Forum  go  on  record  unequi- 
vocally in  favor  of  public  housing  for  the 
United  States.  Their  commendation  of 
public  housing  as  a  national  policy  fol- 
lows a  critical  analysis  of  the  subject  via 
thirteen  questions  to  which,  in  most  cases, 
they  give  categorical  replies.  While  they 
agree  with  the  present  program  as  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  USHA,  after 
working  their  way  through  arguments  of 
public  housing's  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents, their  approval  of  certain  policies 
is  not  unreserved. 

NEW  HOMES  FOR  OLD.  PUBLIC  HOI-SIM; 
IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA,  by  William  V. 
Reed  and  Elizabeth  Ogg.  Price  25  cents, 
from  The  Foreign  Policy  Association,  8 
West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

An  authoritatively  but  popularly  written 
and  illustrated  pamphlet,  sketching  the 
whole  field  of  public  housing  here  and 
abroad.  Beginning  with  the  rise  of  slum 
conditions  in  this  country,  the  story  of 
America's  housing  is  told  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  USHA  program.  A  third  of 
the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  a  brief  and 
informative  description  of  the  post  World 
War  programs  of  European  countries. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  HOUSING— FACTS 
^Nn  PRINCIPLES,  bv  Edith  Elmer  Wood. 
United  States  Housing  Authority.  161  pp. 
Price  30  cents,  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  modest  title  bekies  the  immense 
amount  of  information  and  critical  analy- 
sis contained  between  the  covers  of  this 
handbook  written  by  the  "dean  of  Amer- 
ican housers."  In  thirteen  chapters.  Dr. 
Wood  offers  a  condensed  encyclopedia 
on  the  housing  situation.  Throughout,  the 
author  directs  her  discussion  to  sixteen 
"popular  fallacies"  which  she  "exposes."  be- 
ginning with  the  common  belief  that  bad 
housing  is  a  problem  only  in  big  cities  and 
ending  with  the  misconception  that  it  is 
economically  unsound  for  a  working  man  to 
live  in  a  house  built  by  workers  earning 
higher  wages  than  himself. 

HOUSING  AND  WELFARE  OFFICIALS 
CONFER:  A  SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION  AT 
THE  JOINT  CONFERENCE  OF  HOUSING  AND 
WELFARE  OFFICIALS,  CHICAGO,  MAY  1939. 
From  Public  Administration  Service,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago,  III.  19  pp.  Price 
25  cents. 

Housing  standards,  rents,  public  housing, 
discussed  in  terms  not  of  statistics,  but 
of  human  values.  Also  the  challenge  of 
special  groups,  such  as  the  single  home- 
less man,  the  farmer  in  depressed  rural 
communities. 
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AMERICAN     LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION.     620 

North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  organization 
of  309  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  171  cities.  Fur- 
nishes program  aids,  literature,  and  educa- 
tional publicity  for  promotion  of  Boys'  Club 
Movement ;  field  service  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals interested  in  leisure-time  leadership  for 
boys,  specializing  with  the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  character  of  boys  and 
training  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens. 
Cubbing,  younger  boys'  program,  9-11  ; 
Scouting,  12  and  upward ;  Senior  Scouting, 
15  years  and  up.  Scouts  are  organized  in 
patrols  and  Troops.  Cooperates  with  schools 
and  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups.  Walter  W.  Head,  President ; 
Dr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the  New 
York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel :  LEx.  2-3147. 

CHILD    WELFARE    LEAGUE    OF   AMERICA— 

130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  Work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders 
and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth- 
while results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President ;  E.  Jay  How- 
enstine,  Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  be- 
half of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

155  East  44th  Street.  New  York.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evan- 
ston.  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with  10,000 
local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program  of  alcohol 
education  and  Christian  Citizenship,  with  which 
every  interested  person  is  invited  to  assist. 
Total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages  and 
dues  of  $1.00  per  year  are  the  basis  of  mem- 
bership. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
CAledonia  6-9720-9721.  Activities :— Collects 
information  about  penal  institutions  and 
works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in  penal 
institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners  in 
their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison.  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.. 
New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work 
Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health   and    Recreation 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
President;  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  Medical 
Director ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Honorary  Sec- 
retary and  Founder;  Paul  O.  Komora,  Asso- 
ciate Secretary ;  60  West  50th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
child  guidance,  mental  disease,  mental  de- 
fect, psychiatric  social  work  and  other  re- 
lated topics.  Catalogue  of  publications  sent 
on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 50  W.  60th  St.,  New 
York.  Dorothy  Deming,  R.  N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  maga- 
zine. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 

60  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets  of 
methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state. 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year ;  and  Monthly  Bul- 
letin, house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 

— A  clearing  house  cooperating  with  social 
workers  in  referring  indigent  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in 
42  states,  including  22  centers  in  Greater 
New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers,  quali- 
fied physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write :  601  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.  General  Direc- 
tor. Woodbridge  E.  Morris,  M.D. 

THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evening 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 

NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  brine  to 
everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfying 
recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through  par- 
ticipation in  music,  drama,  sports  and  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and  to 
help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recreation 
centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  athletic 
fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION    FOR    FAMILY    LIVING,    THE 

Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and 
family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  220  S.  State  St..  Chicago. 

Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  ita 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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National  Red  Cross 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED    CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Grace  L.  Coyle,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio  , 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  May  26-June  2,  1940.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Religious  Organizations 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
— 297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they 
agree  to  carry,  cooperatively ;  i.e.,  Christian 
social  service  in  Migrant  labor  camps  and 
U  S  Indian  schools.  President,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Trowbridge  ;  Executive  Secretary.  Edith 
E.  Lowry ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western 
Area,  Mrs  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant  Super- 
visor, Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area.  Miss  Helen 
White,  1720  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Spitzer,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Sophia  M.  Robison.  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  and 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  service 
for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City.  An  international  Christian 
woman  movement  devoted  to  service  for 
women  and  girls  and  the  attempt  to  help 
build  a  society  in  which  the  abundant  Hie 
is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carlson. 
President ;  John  E.  Manley,  General  Secre- 
tary A  federation  of  1123  local  associations, 
through  state  and  area  councils,  for  Chris- 
tian character  education  among  youth.  Meets 
annually  to  determine  service  projects  and 
budget  for  cooperation  with  local  member 
organization  in  program,  emphasis  and  in- 
terpretation, fiscal  operations,  etc.  Empha- 
sizes lay-professional  cooperation,  group  and 
club  activity  and  self-governing  programs 


of  physical,  social  and  religious  education, 
public  affairs,  international  education  and 
special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship,  etc. 
Specialized  work  among  transportation,  army 
and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and  cer- 
tain other  groups. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  11  East  44 
Street,  New  York,  welcomes  registrations  of 
professionally  qualified  caseworkers,  medical 
social  workers  living  near  New  York. 

CASE  WORKER  WANTED:  Social  Service  De- 
partment,  The  Children's  Village,  Dobbs  Ferry. 
New  York.  Prefer  single  man.  Residence  in 
school  required.  Write  direct. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

Experienced  executive  available.  College  gradu- 
ate twenty  years  experience  private  and  public 
agencies,  desires  institutional  position  with 
children  or  aged.  7661  Survey. 

RESEARCH,   TEACHING.   EDITING 

Ph.D.  (Male,  85,  single),  16  years'  experience 
in  social  research,  case  work  executive  experi- 
ence, sociology,  economics,  history,  languages, 
publications.  Services  available.  University  ref- 
erences. 7642  Survey. 

Woman,  college  degree,  graduate  courses  social 
service,  teaching,  six  years'  social  work  public 
agencies.  Go  anywhere  part  or  full  time. 
7665  Survey. 

Thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  worker  in 
boys'  work  field.  Creative  ability  and  origi- 
nality. Has  developed  unusually  successful 
methods  in  boys'  work.  7656  Survey. 

College  graduate,  executive  experience  in  boys' 
work,  with  thorough  understanding  of  boys. 
Organizing  ability,  creative.  7657  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER;  eight  years'  experience;  pub- 
lic  and  private  agencies.  Problem  children, 
family  case  work,  community  center.  New 
York  City  preferred.  7668  Survey. 

BOARD    FOR    CHILDREN 

Educated  couple  will  take  limited  number  boys, 
ages  seven  to  ten,  and  give  personal  super- 
vision in  play  and  essential  training.  Woman 
former  teacher  and  dietitian.  Man  student  of 
nature  lore  and  manual  training.  Country 
home  in  high  Cascades.  Write:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Barnhart,  Winton,  Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2.600  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our   confidential    system    (hiding   your   identity) 
works  for  you  ;  serves  to  increase  your  salary  ; 
promotes    you    for    high-salaried   executive   posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost;  if  you  have  earned  $2,600 
or    more,    can   prove   it.   write    for   valuable   in- 
formation.     No.    43    Executive's   Promotion   Ser- 
vice, Washington,  B.C. 

SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC. 

Groceriet 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street* 
New  York 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in.  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  60  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FAMILIAL     FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By    Clara    Harrison    Town 

"The  book  Is  challenging  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  Interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race." — Emily  Thorp  Burr,  in  Survey  Mid  monthly. 
And,  we  might  add,  by  all  who  would  like  to  find  a 
way  to  do  *ome  thing  about  It  I  The  price  of  this 
excellent  book  H  only $2.00 

FOSTER  &  STEWART 
77  Swan  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  JERSEY:  For  Sale — Five  room  house, 
modern,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  insulation,  fire- 
place, beamed  ceilings,  paneled  walls,  copper 
plumbing,  electricity,  spring-  water,  three 
acres,  more  land  available,  2.%  miles  town, 
easy  commuting  New  York  1%  hours.  $3,760. 
7650  Survey. 


BINDER  $1.§0 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold-stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthty.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  is  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send    orders    with    payment    to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  East   19  Street  New  York  City 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibloeraphies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  «ervice  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  61« 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER 
is  your  summer  holiday 

Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip  in  accordance  with 
your  time  and  budget.    Our  services  are  quite  free. 


MEXICO,   CENTRAL   &   SOUTH   AMERICA, 
WEST  INDIES,   CANADA,   UNITED  STATES 

Don'f  Delay! 

ELIZABETH   WHITMORE   TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1  East  57th  Street  New  York  City 

Plaza  3-2396 


"THE  MOST  ADULT  REVUE  IN  TOWN." 

— Benchley,  New  Yorker 

NEW  PINS  AND  NEEDLES 

America's  Hit  Musical  Revue  at  Movie  Prices 

WINDSOR  THEATRE 

48th  St.  E.  of  Broadway  BR.  9-3824 

Mats.  Wed.  &  Sat.  at  2:40     40c,  75c,  $1.00 
Evenings  at  8:40  55c,  $1.00,  $1.65 


Graduate    Professional    Education    in     ... 

SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK 


and  emphasizing  Supervised  Field 
Work  in  various  national  and 
neighborhood  agencies. 

Leading  to  the  Certificate  in 
Social  Group  Work  and  Master's 
Degree  through  Teachers  College. 

For  illustrated  booklet  and  information 
regarding  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 
address  Office  of  Refiitrar. 

TEMPLE 


Broad  St.  &  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


HAVE  YOU  PROPERTY  TO  SELL  OR  RENT? 

Cottages  to  rent  —  or  for  sale  —  Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of 

SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 

Rates:   22   cents  a  line,   $3.00   per  inch 
For  further  information,  write  to 

Advertising  Department 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   INC.' 

112  East  19  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLET  ON  GROUP  WORK 


THEY  SAY 

Dr.  Mark  Granbard  Alexander  R.  Martin,  M.D. 

8.  R.  Slavson  Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr. 

Dr.  Clara  A.  Kaiser 

ABOUT  GROUP  WORK 

Five    Lectures    published    by  THE    UNION    SETTLEMENT   OF    HARTFORD 
239    Market   Street,    Hartford,    Connecticut  Fifty   Cent! 
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THE   NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLINDNESS,  INC. 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York 


invites  you 

to  visit  its  booth 

at  the 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Profeuional   Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child   W.lf.r. 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Uading  to  the  degreei  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  b*  tant  on   request 
18   Somerset  Street  BoMon,   Massachusetts 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2400    —    19th    Street,    Washington,    D.C. 

Resident  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

M.A.  Degree   from  the  Catholic   University   of  America 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
Continued  on  page   183 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  JUNIORS 


60,000  MEMBERS  IN  325  SECTIONS 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Service    to   Foreign    Born 
International  Relations 

and  Peace 
Social  Legislation 
Social  Welfare  - 
Education 

Quarterly  "The  Council   Woman" 


National  Office: 

1819  Broadway 

New     York     City 


— Viola  Paradise,  Editor 

Executive    Director: 
Mrs.  Sophia  M.   Robison 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

Department  of  Social  Work 
Two- Year  Graduate  Curriculum 

Case    work    practice    in    Urban    and    Rural    Public    Wel- 
fare   units,    private    agencies    and    child    guidance    clinic. 

Faculty  Supervision 

Summer  Quarter,   Two   Terms 

June  17  -  July  19  July  22  •  August  23 

Autumn  Quarter  Begins  September  16,  1940 

Address  inquiries  to  DEAN,  Graduate  School 

University   of    Denver,    University    Park,    Denver,   Colo. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  Univenity 

A   Profusion  for  tkt  Collift  Woman 

An  IntenslTe  and  basic  experience  In  the  varlout  branches  of  nursing   la 
offered  during  the  thirty  two  monthi'   course  which  leads   to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF   NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    degree    In    arts,    science   or    phlloiouhj    tron    a    nlleit    of 
•pproved   standing   Is   required   for   admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  addrtss: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Havem.    Connecticut 


Live  While  You  Learn  at 
SILVER  BAY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  —   Professional  —  Recreational  Courses   for  social   work- 
ers,  recreation    leaders,   teachers,    Y.M.   and    Y.W.C.A.  secretaries. 
Two  terms  —  July  11-81;  August  1-21.    For  Bulletin,  write 
PROF.   L.   K.   HALL,   2«3   Aldem  Street.   Springfield,   Mase. 
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ASSOCIATE   AND   SPECIAL  GROUP    MEETINGS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PERSONAL  FINANCE 
COMPANIES,  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  RELATIONS 

Invites  delegates  to  visit  booth  at  Grand  Rapids  Confer- 
ence and  to  attend  meeting  in  Fountain  Street  Church 
at  3:30  P.M.,  May  29th  on  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
CONSUMER  CREDIT  IN  OUR  MODERN  ECONOMY. 
Chairman  of  meeting:  Karl  de  Schweinitz.  Speakers  and 
discussants:  Dr.  Raymond  Rodgers,  Dr.  William  T.  Foster, 
Dr.  Rolf  Nugent,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Kelso.  Open  Discussion. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  COMMUNITY 
SELF-HELP  EXCHANGES 

Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth 
Afternoon   Sessions — Thursday  and  Friday 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Department  of  Social  Welfare  and   Public  Health 
Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth 
Luncheon  and  Afternoon  Sessions 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  headquarters  booth  and  attend 
all  Red  Cross  Meetings.  There  will  be  a  Red  Cross  After- 
noon Meeting,  Tuesday,  May  28th  and  a  Luncheon,  Wed- 
nesday, May  29th. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS: 

•  See  program  for  National  Conference 

•  Consultation  service  and  exhibits 

ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR  LEAGUES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Consultation  at  Booth  and  Pantlind  Hotel 
Members  Meeting:  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  28 
Layman's  Dinner:  Tuesday  night,   May  28 
Joint   Meeting  with   National   Committee   on   Volunteers   in 
Social  Work,  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  29 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LEISURE  TIME  EDUCATORS 

Headquarters,  Mertens  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Afternoon  meetings:  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
For  details,  write   Program  Chairman,    Hollace  G.  Roberts, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,   INC. 

Consultation  Service 

Subjects:    Social    Philosophy   of    Family    Planning;    Maternal 

Health    League    Services   in    Michigan;    Birth   Control   an 

Implement  in  Public  Health 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,   INC. 

Booth:  Pamphlets  and  Consultation  Appointments 
Afternoon  meetings,  luncheon  and  dinner  as  listed  in  Con- 
ference Program 
Clinton  W.  Areson,  Program  Director 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

Consultation  Service  —  The  Pantlind 

EPISCOPAL  SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCE 

May  25-26.    Hotel  Morton. 

Theme:  The  Parish  Church  and   Its  Community 
May  27-31.    Civic  Auditorium. 

Consultation  Service.    ESWC  Booth.    Program. 

Rev.    Almon    R.    Pepper,    Exec.   Sec.,   281    Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Family  Social  Work  Dinner,  Thursday,  Hotel   Pantlind 

Subject:  Family  Counseling 
Publications  Display:  Civic  Auditorium, 

THE  FAMILY,  books,  and  pamphlets 


LIFE  INSURANCE  ADJUSTMENT  BUREAU 

May  27 — Panel  Discussions  on  Real  Estate,  Savings,  Rela- 
tives, Small  Businesses,  Stocks,  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation, etc. 

May  28 — "Information  Please"  on  any  aspect  of  Life  In- 
surance and  Social  Work. 

May  29 — State  Regulations  on  Life  Insurance  and  Relief, 
and  Social  Work  Teaching  and  Life  Insurance. 

NATIONAL  ASSN.  FOR  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

May    27 — 2-3:30    P.M.     Annual    Meeting,    Fountain    Street 

Church 
May    27 — 4-5:30    P.M.    2    Round   Table    Groups,    Fountain 

Street  Church 
May  29 — 1-3  P.M.    Luncheon,  Hotel  Pantlind 

To   be  followed    by  the   Annual    Business    Meeting 
Consultation    Service    and    Exhibit    Booth    at    Headquarters 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAY  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Consultation  Service  and  Exhibit  at  Booth 
Subjects:  *lntake  Policy  for  Day  Care 

*Where     Family    Service     and     Child    Care     Meet — The 

Day   Nursery 

*The  Layman's  Part  in  the  Day  Nursery  Program 

'Today's  Children  in  Tomorrow's  World 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 

Consultation  at  Goodwill  Industries  Booth 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

May   30,    2:00 — Special    Meeting    Girl    Reserve    Secretaries 
May  30,  6:00— Dinner,  Y.W.C.A.  delegates 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG   MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Headquarters — Pantlind  Hotel 

Breakfast  meeting  Tuesday,  May  28  and  luncheon  meeting 

Wednesday 
May  29,  at  the  Y.M.C.A.    Consultation  and  information  at 

Association  Press  Booth 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Consultation   service  and    literature  at  Society's   Booth 
May    27,     Afternoon     program,     Fountain     Street    Church, 

Room  4 
May     28,     Afternoon     program,     Fountain     Street    Church, 

Room  4 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,   INC. 

Consultation   service  and  literature  at  Society's   booth 
May    28 — 2    P.M.    "Prevention   of   Blindness   in   the  Aid   to 

the   Blind    Program" 
May  31 — 2  P.M.    "The  General  Agency's  Opportunities  for 

Sight  Conservation" 

THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

Invites  delegates  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Conference  to  visit 
its  large  display  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  bibliographies 
of  interest  to  social  workers.  Several  staff  members  will 
be  available  for  consultation. 

SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 

Practical  discussions  of  publicity  and  public  relations — 
display  of  literature — "After  Hours"— consultation  ser- 
vice. Delegates  are  invited  to  headquarters  booth. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Survey   Graphic  and   Survey   Midmonthly 
Book    Exhibits 
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•  There  is  more   stupidity  than  wickedness 
in   the  world. — DAVID  Low   in    The  Listener. 

•  They   [sociologists]   do  not  know  how  to 
know    people. — JEROME    DAVIS    in    American 
Sociological  Re'dw. 

•  The  college  exists  to  teach  the  students  to 
think   as   straight  as   possible,   but  to  think 
always  for  themselves. — ROBERT  M.  HUTCH- 
ixs,  president.  University  of  Chicago. 

•  The  Welfair  Dictator  up  here  wont  give 
me   no  old   age    Insistence.     Will   you   please 
fix   him   up   so  he  cant   dictate   like   that. — 
Letter    to    Indiana    State    Welfare    Depart- 
ment. 

•  Perhaps  we  Americans  need  to  be  warned 
against  the  fallacy  of  a  certain  a  priori  ap- 
proach which  assumes  that  God's  imprimatur 
on    American    ideals    gives    them    universal 
validity. — CARL  E.  SCHNEIDER  m   The  Chris- 
tian Century. 

•  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  sure  do  thank 
you  for  the  check  every  month.  I  wish  it  was 
possible  for  you  to  give  me  more  and  I  know 
you  would  if  you   could.   I   sure  thank  you 
so  much.  This  is  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
thankful      for      the      help.— Letter     to      the 
Arkansas    Department    o\    Public    Welfare. 

•  The    popular    impression    of    hard-hearted 
politicians   in   smoke-filled   rooms,   plotting  to 
starve  innocent  men  and  women   [on  relief] 
may  be  good  color  for  the  movies,  but  it  is 
not_  reality.    What    is    real    is    gatherings    of 
business  men,  lawyers,  and  politicians  strug- 
gling   hopelessly    with    subjects    they    know 
nothing  about. — EDWARD  CORSI,  deputy  com- 
missioner.   \f:c    Y"rk    City    Department    of 
ll'etfare. 


So  They  Say 


•  An  optimist  of  the  first  water  is  a  person 
who  expects   to   hear   a   candidate  say  some- 
thing   original. — Editorial,     St.    Louis    Star- 
Times. 

•  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  folly  of  which 
a   nation   can   be  guilty  to   attempt   to   use 
poverty  as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  offenses 
that  it  does  not  send  people  to  prison  for.-— 
GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 

•  Liberal  education  should  free  the  intellect. 
But  of  course  my  saying  that  does  not  do 
my  generation   any  good — it   sees   red   when 
the    word    "intellect"     is    mentioned.      The 
word    has    become    debased. — STRINGFELLOW 
BARR,  president,  St.  John's  College,  Annap- 
olis, Md. 

•  I  stand  in  this  whirlpool  ...  as  nobody's 
yes-man  .  .  .  and    when    it    happens    I    no 
longer   own    the    priceless    piece    of    territory 
under  my  own  hat  .  .  .  then  I  will  know  I 
am    one   of   the    moving,    walking,    stalking, 
talking,   unburied   dead. — CARL   SANDBURG   in 
"The  People,  Yes." 

•  To  tell  people  they  can  do  as  they  please, 
to  give  them  in  democracy  free  speech,  free 
press,   free  assembly,   is   not  the  solution   of 
the  problem.  That  is  the  problem.  No  other 
way  of  life  so  much  as  democracy  calls  for 
intelligence,    character,    and    moral    responsi- 
bility  inside    the    citizen. — THE   REV.   HARRY 
KMERSON    FOSDICK,    Riverside    Church,    New 
York. 


•  Everything  that  happens  in   life  happens 
sooner    or    later    in    a    settlement. — HELEN 
HALL,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New   York. 

•  We  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  field 
of  social  work  is  wherever  social  workers  are 
employed. — VIRGINIA   P.   ROBINSON,   Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association   of  Schools   of  Social  Work. 

•  Any  attempt  to  keep  the  hand  of  the  past 
on  the  pulse  of  the  future,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems   of   tomorrow   with    the    mechanisms   of 
yesterday,  can,  at  best,  be  only  indifferently 
successful. — JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER,    JR.    at 
annual    meeting    of    Rockefeller    Foundation. 

•  We  do   not   need   a   million   heroic   dead: 
we  need   the   million  young  lives  to  help   us 
make  something  better  out  of  our  democracy 
than  the  mixed  and  spotty  system  that  the 
totalitarians    have    been    able    to    challenge 
plausibly. — ALVIN  JOHNSON,  New  School  for 
Social  Research. 

•  Political  control  of  an  organization  by  a 
reactionary  or  radical  minority  is  always  due 
to  the  lethargy  of  the  majority.    Withdrawal 
of  the  majority  or  expulsion  of  the  minority 
on   account  of   policies   is  ...  not   a   demo- 
cratic solution  of  the  problem. — PROF.  FRANZ 
BOAS,  Columbia  University. 

•  You  can  get  money  fairly  easily  for  new 
prison    buildings,    especially    if   a    timely   riot 
gives   dramatic  emphasis  to   the  problem   of 
overcrowding;    but   try   to   get   money   for   a 
doctor  or  a  psychologist,  for  a  social  worker 
or  a  vocational  instructor,  and  you  will  find 
that    the    state   is    very    short    of    funds. — 
AUSTIN  H.  MACCORMICK.  New  York,  to  the 
American  Prison    Congress. 
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Local  Work  for  Relief 

By  CORRINGTON  GILL 

Assistant    Commissioner,    IVork    Projects   Administration 


THE  New  York  legislature  recently  has  passed  a  bill 
providing  work  for  relief.  The  bill  was  backed  by 
the  State  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials  and 
was  opposed  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. It  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Lehman  who  held  that  it 
would  "substantially  increase"  the  cost  of  relief.  In  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  relief  work  program,  the  state  legis- 
lature is  following  in  the  wake  of  a  current  trend — a  trend 
occasioned  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  federal  appropriations 
to  employ  all  the  needy  able-bodied  unemployed,  and  by 
the  growing  public  sentiment  against  the  dole. 

What  are  these  local  relief  work  programs?  How  exten- 
sive are  they?  How  did  they  originate?  How  many  people 
are  employed  on  them  ?  How  do  their  costs  compare  with 
WPA  costs?  Are  they  of  value  to  the  municipality  and  to 
the  worker?  Do  they  make  any  real  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  taking  care  of  our  unemployed? 

Today,  relief  work  programs  are  operating  in  at  least 
twenty-four  states.  Nine  other  states  have  legislation  au- 
thorizing them.  In  some  states  they  operate  on  a  very  small 
scale,  while  in  others  they  are  fairly  extensive.  In  terms  of 
actual  workers  employed,  however,  these  programs  are  not 
vet  very  large.  Complete  data  are  not  available,  but  sixteen 
of  the  twenty-four  states  report  approximately  120,000 
workers  employed.  At  most,  the  total  in  the  twenty-four 
states  probably  will  not  exceed  180,000,  or  about  8  percent 
of  present  total  WPA  employment.  In  individual  states 
the  percentage  of  total  relief  families  with  relief  work  jobs 
ranges  from  less  than  2  percent  in  Virginia  to  over  25  per- 
cent in  Kansas. 

Relief  work  programs  have  grown  fairly  rapidly  within 
the  past  two  years.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  growth  ?  It 
is  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to  the  recognition  by  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  advantages  of  work  over  direct  relief. 
These  "little  work  programs"  are  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  localities  to  do  away  with  the  dole  for  people  who 
are  able  to  work.  Idleness  for  able-bodied  men  and  women 
is  not  relished  by  the  American  people.  We  Americans  be- 
lieve that  work  is  beneficial  to  the  health  and  morale  of 
our  people;  we  believe  in  preserving  the  skill  and  work 
habits  of  our  workers.  The  unemployed  want  work  and 
the  American  people  believe  in  giving  them  work. 


Another  reason — and  a  major  one — for  the  outcropping 
of  these  programs  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  federal 
WPA  cannot  provide  jobs  for  all  of  the  needy  unemployed. 
At  present  there  are  over  a  million  persons  eligible  for  the 
program  who  are  on  waiting  lists,  but  cannot  be  employed 
on  WPA  because  funds  are  not  available.  WPA  does  not 
have  an  unlimited  amount  of  money;  it  must  operate  with- 
in a  specific  appropriation  of  Congress.  It  can  furnish  only 
those  jobs  for  which  it  has  funds. 

This  financial  limitation,  plus  the  fact  that  WPA  spon- 
sors in  some  areas  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish 
25  percent  sponsors'  contributions,  as  required  by  Con- 
gress on  a  state  basis,  plus  the  additional  fact  that  the 
WPA  is  prevented  by  law  from  employing  aliens,  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  employables  on  local  relief  rolls. 

Some  reasons  for  the  local  work  programs,  therefore, 
become  obvious,  but  there  are  others. 

IN  some  communities  relief  work  is  no  more  than  an 
adaptation  of  the  "work  test."  The  applicant  must 
"work"  to  prove  his  "worthiness"  to  receive  relief — a  con- 
cept reminiscent  of  the  early  pauper  laws.  In  other  areas 
local  officials  simply  have  seized  the  opportunity,  created 
by  a  glutted  labor  market,  of  getting  jobs  done  cheaply. 

The  majority  of  relief  workers  are  engaged  in  unskilled 
maintenance  work  and  frequently  are  performing  regular 
functions  for  which  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy regular  municipal  workers.  There  are  very  few  white- 
collar  jobs  provided.  For  the  most  part  workers  are  trim- 
ming bushes,  cutting  grass  and  weeds  in  city  parks  and 
along  highways,  acting  as  janitors,  cleaning  and  making 
minor  repairs  on  public  buildings,  cleaning  streets,  and 
doing  light  maintenance  work  on  streets  and  highways.  In 
some  communities  they  are  collecting  garbage.  In  one  east- 
ern city,  when  the  sewage  disposal  plant  became  stopped 
up,  relief  workers  had  to  clean  the  disposal  vats  because 
the  city  engineer  stated  that  there  were  no  other  funds 
available.  An  inventory  of  available  relief  labor  was  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  in  November  1939.  At  this  time  the  state 
had  only  been  able  to  find  jobs  for  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  relief  recipients.  The  result  of  the  inventory  indi- 
cated that  only  37.6  percent  of  the  employable  persons  on 
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relief  were  unskilled  workers,  yet  88  percent  of  the  per- 
sons employed  on  relief  were  working  as  unskilled  com- 
mon laborers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  relief  labor  is  displac- 
ing municipal  workers  in  many  communities.  A  number  of 
cases  of  this  sort  are  already  on  record.  For  instance,  in 
one  raiddlewestern  city  a  landscape  gardener  was  dis- 
charged, as  an  economy  measure,  from  his  $30-a-week  mu- 
nicipal job.  Soon  he  had  to  apply  for  relief.  As  a  relief 
worker  he  was  assigned  to  the  very  same  job  at  $15.80. 

There  is  an  inherent  trend  in  these  local  work  programs 
of  a  large  displacement  of  municipal  employes  by  cheap 
relief  labor.  The  Cincinnati  Post  of  March  29,  1940,  in 
an  editorial,  recognizes  the  danger : 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  25-cent-an-hour  relief  work- 
ers to  replace  regular  employes  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  has 
come  to  light. 

The  city  maintenance  superintendent  explains  the  use  of 
city  relief  workers  on  a  construction  job  by  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  was  insufficient  to  permit  the  hiring  of  all  work- 
ers at  the  prevailing  wage  scales. 

A  single  instance  of  this  kind  may  not  be  all-important  but, 
if  it  represents  a  trend,  we  say  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
policy  for  the  city  administration  to  embark  upon.  Let  there 
be  a  continuance  of  "insufficient  appropriations"  for  projects 
and  we  would  soon  see  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  breakdown 
of  the  whole  wage  scale  in  city  service. 

We  believe  the  city  ought  to  be  "a  Very  model"  of  a  good 
employer.  Paying  men  25  cents  an  hour — in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  these  relief  workers  are  not  on  the  city's  classified 
civil  service — is  a  serious  departure  from  this  standard. 

The  real  danger — if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  word — of 
these  relief  programs  comes  not  only  from  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  people  are  doing  relatively  useless  work,  or 
that  some  communities  are  taking  advantage  of  the  unem- 
ployed by  forcing  them  to  do  regular  city  work  for  sub- 
standard pay,  or  even  that  wage  standards  for  non-relief 
workers  in  some  areas  may  be  depressed.  There  is  also 
real  danger  in  the  fact  that  certain  politicians  have  pounced 
on  the  "merits"  (low  cost)  of  these  "work  programs"  to 
advocate  that  relief  be  "returned  to  the  states"  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency,  clean  politics,  and  economy. 

We  shall  hear  these  slogans  bandied  about  a  good  deal 
in  the  next  six  months.  They  bear  examination. 

First,  as  to  efficiency.  What  are  the  facts?  We  all  know 
that  any  work  program,  in  order  to  reach  a  stage  of  accept- 
able efficiency,  must  meet  certain  criteria.  The  program 
must  be  well  planned,  particularly  in  its  relations  to  the 
numbers  and  skills  of  the  available  qualified  workers  and 
the  work  that  needs  doing.  The  program  must  be  well  co- 
ordinated to  run  smoothly  and  efficiently.  Trained  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  personnel  are  essential.  Any  work 
program  established  to  employ  relief  labor  must  have  com- 
petent engineers,  personnel  experts,  labor  relations  advis- 
ers, social  workers,  and  other  trained  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  function  efficiently.  Only  three  of  the 
twenty-four  states  where  relief  work  is  known  to  exist 
provide  for  any  state  control.  In  the  remaining  states  the 
initiation  and  operation  of  relief  work  is  left  to  local  re- 
lief officials  and  municipal  officers  such  as  township  trus- 
tees, county  commissioners,  and  city  councils.  There  is 
definite  lack  of  the  necessary  trained  personnel. 

There  is  little  evidence  in  the  state  and  local  programs 
of  project  planning  or  of  any  consideration  of  the  skills, 
aptitudes  and  abilities  of  the  workers.  In  most  of  the  com- 
munities, emphasis  is  placed  on  getting  regular  maintenance 
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work  done  cheaply,  instead  of  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  skill  of  the  worker.  In  several  states,  relief  workers 
are  not  protected  by  workmen's  compensation,  even  though 
they  are  employed  in  hazardous  occupations.  Employable 
relief  recipients  are  placed  on  any  available  work,  and 
often  the  responsibility  of  supervising  them  is  only  an  added 
duty  which  falls  upon  city  or  county  engineers,  township 
trustees,  or  other  such  officials,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
disassociated  with  the  relief  program  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  unemployed 
exist.  Frequently  foremen  chosen  from  the  relief  rolls  re- 
ceive no  extra  pay  to  supervise  other  relief  workers. 

These  deficiencies  inevitably  result  in  inefficient  opera- 
tion. Such  factors  as  rapid  turnover  of  labor  and  supervis- 
ory personnel  when  jobs  in  industry  become  available,  car- 
rying on  outdoor  work  in  the  winter  season,  shutting  down 
projects  when  labor  is  needed  on  farms  or  in  factories,  these 
and  other  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  operation  of  any 
work  program.  It  has  taken  the  WPA  several  years  of 
consistent  planning  and  hard  work  to  minimize  these  diffi- 
culties. But  add  to  them  such  additional  factors  as  inade- 
quate planning,  lack  of  coordination,  extremely  low  stand- 
ards of  work  and  pay,  and  efficiency  practically  disappears. 

As  to  politics  in  relief,  "local  control  to  eliminate  poli- 
tics" may  seem  a  convenient  battle  cry,  but  the  politicians 
themselves  know  better.  I  know,  as  does  everyone  else,  that 
an  institution  or  organization  is  better  protected  from 
politics  under  a  national  administration  than  under  thou- 
sands of  local  political  groups.  Certainly  there  is  far  less 
politics  in  the  WPA  than  there  was  in  the  FERA  program 
which  was  largely  controlled  by  state  and  local  units. 

AND  now  for  the  argument  about  economy,  about  the 
-i\.  cheapness  of  the  "little  work  programs."  We  hear 
this  argument  frequently.  One  city  manager  claims  he  can 
operate  his  local  program  for  one  third  of  the  cost  of 
WPA.  Actually  the  cost  of  his  program  is  55  percent  of 
the  cost  of  WPA,  when  costs  are  put  on  a  comparable 
basis.  Let  «us  examine  the  reasons  for  this  difference. 

The  principal  reason  is  the  obviously  inadequate  amounts 
paid  to  the  workers.  On  practically  all  of  these  programs, 
workers  are  paid  on  a  budgetary  deficiency  basis.  This 
means  that  they  are  paid  only  enough  to  meet  their  most 
urgent  needs  for  the  period  during  which  the  grant  is 
made.  They  are  then  required  to  work  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  hours  to  equal  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

The  WPA  pays,  on  an  average,  approximately  $54  a 
month  to  its  workers.  This  amount  is  paid  in  return  for 
130  hours  of  labor.  Is  an  average  of  $54  a  month  too  high 
for  a  man  who  is  supporting  a  family?  Those  who  have 
studied  living  costs  in  this  country  know  better. 

Let  us  contrast  this  wage  base  with  the  wages  paid  on 
local  work  relief  programs.  For  the  month  of  February 
1940,  the  average  relief  grant  for  the  United  States  was 
between  $24  and  $25  a  month.  The  average  wage  on  local 
work  programs  was  about  the  same. 

It  is  misleading  to  speak  of  "wages"  at  all  in  relation  to 
the  majority  of  local  work  relief  programs.  Except  in  large 
cities,  the  prevailing  method  of  payment  is  in  food  or  gro-  . 
eery  orders  rather  than  in  cash.  Local  officials  even  have 
been  detected  paying  for  local  relief  work  with  federal 
surplus  commodities. 

The  total  work  relief  income  per  recipient  in  Cincin- 
nati averages  about  $31  per  month.  Relief  grants  in  Chi- 
cago are  about  the  same.  The  average  WPA  wages  in  Cin- 
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cinnati  (Hamilton  County)  and  Chicago  (Cook  County) 
are  $65  and  $67.50  per  month,  respectively.  In  rural  Ohio 
relief  grants  average  about  $12  a  month,  compared  with 
average  monthly  WPA  wages  of  about  $45;  in  down- 
state  Illinois,  relief  grants  average  about  $17.50  per  month, 
average  monthly  WPA  wages,  $55. 

What  other  savings  are  made  in  the  operation  of  local 
lief  work  programs?  Savings  can  be  made  by  purchasing 
iss  material.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  maintained  successfully 

at  thousands  of  individual  localities  can  purchase  mate- 
ials,  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies,  cheaper  than  can  the 

!eral  government.  The  savings  would  have  to  come  by 

tting  down  on  materials,  which,  of  course,  means  cut- 
ting down  on  the  worthwhileness  and  value  of  the  projects 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  operate.  Without  bricks, 
lumber,  cement,  and  steel,  you  cannot  build  schools,  librar- 
ies, bridges,  airports,  roads,  and  other  necessary  public  im- 
provements. The  farther  you  cut  into  this  type  of  expen- 
diture, the  closer  you  get  to  leaf-raking  and  made-work. 

What  about  administrative  expenses?  The  cost  of  admin- 
istering local  relief  work  programs  in  those  areas  for  which 
figures  are  available  ranges  from  10  to  20  percent.  Admit- 
ting that  administrative  costs  for  the  two  types  of  pro- 
grams are  not  entirely  comparable,  there  is  still  sufficient 
difference  to  indicate  that  the  administrative  costs  of  oper- 
ating relief  work  programs  is  much  higher  than  the  3.7 
percent  spent  on  administering  the  WPA.  Obviously,  then, 
there  can  be  no  savings  here. 

I  think  I  have  given  enough  statistics  to  show  how  sav- 
ings are  made  on  these  little  work  programs.  They  are 
made  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  workers.  This  process 
can  go  on  indefinitely — until  you  get  to  zero. 

I  might  point  out  that  these  savings  are  also  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  communities.  In  place  of  tangible  assets,  in 
the  form  of  roads,  parks,  hospitals,  schools,  and  so  on,  the 
communities  can  show  practically  nothing  as  a  result  of 
their  local  so-called  work  programs.  The  effect  of  this  type 
of  program  on  the  workers  themselves  needs  no  comment. 

WHAT  is  the  solution  to  this  problem  ?  I  sympathize 
with  state  and  local  officials  who  have  large  numbers 
of  employables  on  their  relief  rolls.  I  can  sympathize  with 
their  attempts  to  put  these  employables  to  work.  But  a 
relief  work  program  is  not  the  solution.  We  have  been 
through  the  experiences  of  relief  work  under  the  old 
FERA,  when  budgetary  deficiencies  determined  the  num- 
ber of  hours  people  worked,  when  there  was  little  coordi- 
nation and  little  uniformity  in  employment  or  in  wage 
standards.  We  know  the  deficiencies  of  that  program.  Why 
revert  to  a  program  which  is  even  less  satisfactory?  Intelli- 
gent people  are  supposed  to  profit  by  experience. 

We  shall  approach  a  solution,  I  believe,  when  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  realizes  the  immensity  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problem ;  and,  more  important,  when  we  all  realize 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  emergency  problem  but  one  which 
will  remain  with  us  for  many  years.  We  shall  come  closer 
to  a  solution,  too,  when  we  realize  that  unemployment  in 
this  country  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  national  prob- 
lem. Then  we  can  proceed  to  a  realistic  handling  of  it. 

The  American  people  believe  in  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. They  believe  in  real  work,  not  in  made  work  or  in 
makeshifts.  A  real  work  program  costs  money,  but  it  is 
worth  the  cost,  both  for  its  conservation  of  skills  and  man- 
power and  for  its  creation  of  permanent  public  facilities 
which  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
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Man's  Estate 

By  WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 

For  ten  long  years  they've  trod  the  path  of  woe, 

Despair  and  misery  have  been  their  lot; 

In  agony  of  mind  and  heart  they  watched 

As  poverty  its  baneful  shadows  spread 

About  their  homes  where  hope  and  joy  had  lived, 

When  years  gave  promise  of  reward  through  work. 

Not  without  struggle  did  they  yield  the  place 

Won  for  themselves  by  toil  and  sacrifice; 

They  had  not  lived  their  years  in  sloth  and  ease; 

What  they  possessed  had  come  from  work  performed 

In  every  corner  of  the  nation's  life. 

Letters  that  told  of  jobs  long  held,  well  done, 

They  showed  as  proof  of  worth  and  faithfulness. 

No  path  they  left  untrod,  as  wearily 

They  sought  a  way  by  which  they  might  maintain 

Their  self-respect  as  earners  of  their  bread. 

Baffled,  depressed,  as  month  succeeded  month 
Of  fruitless  quest,  of  day-to-day  defeat, 
With  savings  gone,  the  end  of  credit  reached, 
With  rent  unpaid  and  fear  lest  any  day 
Eviction  from  their  homes  would  be  their  fate, 
In  sheer  necessity  they  turned  at  last 
To  take  a  place  with  those  who  felt  less  shame 
In  being  classified  as  "on  relief"; 
Huddled  on  benches,  waiting  hour  on  hour 
'Till  called  to  tell  their  story  of  defeat, 
They  wondered  if  it  was  to  be  their  fate 
To  end  their  years  among  the  destitute. 

For  ten  long  years — must  it  go  on  and  on, 
This  bitter  crushing  of  men's  hopes  and  dreams? 
Throughout  the  land  they  call  to  be  released 
From  pauper's  state,  to  have  returned  to  them 
Their  heritage,  a  chance  to  work  and  buy 
With  money  earned  the  things  by  which  men  live; 
To  hold  to  man's  estate,  to  gain  in  worth, 
And  looking  upward,  walk  with  self-respect. 
They  ask  not  to  be  classified  as  men 
Who  choose  to  live  on  pittances  and  doles 
Bestowed  on  them  by  government  decrees 
At  time  when  fear  laid  hold  upon  the  land 
Of  what  might  be  if  hunger  pressed  too  hard 
On  men  denied  the  right  to  live  by  work. 

What  then  the  way  by  which  shall  come  return 
Of  confidence,  release  from  doubt  and  fear? 
Recrimination,  charge   and  countercharge, 
Scheming  and  subterfuge,  bitterness  and  hate, 
From  these  no  harvest  comes  save  of  like  kind. 
Let  past  be  past,  no  matter  where  the  fault 
That  brought  such  breakdown  to  the  nation's  life; 
Let  those  who  hold  high  places  in  the  land, 
In  government,  in  labor,  industry, 
Give  of  their  strength,  intelligence  and  zeal 
To  winning  back  all  worth  that  has  been  lost 
In   selfish  strife   for  power,  position,  wealth; 
Content  to  win  the  greatness  that  shall  come 
To  those  who  labor  for  the  common  good; 
Building  a  road  for  common  man  to  tread, 
A  road  where  equity  and  tolerance  shall  rule, 
Where  men  may  work  and  win  as  their  reward 
The  things  that  minister  to  body  and  to  soul.    . 
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Merit  Systems  for  the  States 

By  HARRY  MARSH 

Personnel  Director,  State   of   Connecticut 
.liter  June  i,  i'ield  Representative,  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 


ANEW  chapter  is  being  written  this  year  in  federal- 
state  relationships.  Under  the  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  last  August,  negotiations 
are  going  forward  to  bring  all  state  and  local  administra- 
tions handling  security  board  funds  abreast  of  minimum 
personnel  standards  based  on  merit.  This  is  an  advance  of 
first  importance  in  public  service  since  it  protects  the  widest 
American  services  dealing  with  human  beings. 

At  the  time  the  merit  system  amendment  was  adopted, 
social  security  agencies  in  ten  states  were  operating  under 
state  civil  service  systems.  Twenty-one  other  states  had  some 
kind  of  merit  system  for  unemployment  compensation  per- 
sonnel; five,  for  public  assistance  personnel;  and  one,  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  public  assistance  jointly. 
The  amendment  placed  on  the  Social  Security  Board  an 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  all  forty-eight  states,  two  terri- 
tories, and  the  District  of  Columbia  establish  and  maintain 
a  system  for  the  employment  of  personnel  on  a  merit  basis 
"after  January  1,  1940,"  if  the  states  were  to  continue  to 
receive  federal  grants-in-aid. 

The  board,  on  November  1,  1939,  after  conferences  with 
committees  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
and  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Adminis- 
trators, issued  a  statement  of  standards  for  merit  systems 
in  state  employment,  security,  and  public  assistance  agencies 
based  on  experience  of  state  agencies  already  operating 
under  merit  systems.  As  things  have  developed,  the  word 
after  (January  1,  1940)  became  the  fulcrum  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  time  was  too  short  to  expect  state  action  by  the 
.  given  date,  but  commitments,  state  by  state,  were  sought. 
All  states  now  either  have  agreed  to  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  board  or  have  submitted  rules  and  regulations 
for  a  merit  system  and  a  schedule  as  to  when  these  will  be 
put  into  effect.  The  board  has  approved  schedules  which 
mean  that  the  merit  system  should  be  in  complete  operation 
by  January  1,  1941. 

Meantime,  up,  down,  and  across  the  country,  there  has 
been  much  ferment  over  the  local  implementation  of  the 
amendment  and  of  the  board's  rulings,  with  some  criticism 
of  the  law  and  of  the  board's  procedure  and  some  lip 
service  to  the  principle  of  the  merit  system. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  board  has  been  of  undue 
haste.  The  board  has  insisted  upon  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  each  state  of  the  principles  of  a  merit  system  as  indica- 
ted in  the  November  1  Standards,  and  has  required  a  state- 
ment from  each  state  as  to  constructive  steps  to  put  a  merit 
system  into  effect,  expecting  that  during  1940  each  state 
will  reach  the  goal  of  a  system  in  complete  operation.  How- 
ever, the  standards  of  November  1  were  so  vague  in  some 
respects  that  when  the  states  sought  to  "interpret"  them  they 
found  themselves  in  trouble  with  the  board.  For  example, 
the  board  said  that  after  examinations  "a  limited  number" 
of  names  should  be  certified  from  the  top  of  the  list  from 
which  the  appointing  authority  might  make  a  selection.  La- 
ter, it  turned  out  that  the  board  meant  three  names.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  the  board  should  have  said  in  the  first 
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place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  board  permits  multiple  cer- 
tifications from  local,  district,  and  statewide  lists;  but  selec- 
tion must  be  from  one  of  the  first  three  names  on  one  of 
these  lists. 

Again,  the  board  said  that  if  in  any  state  there  was  a 
statewide  civil  service  system  in  existence  under  standards 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  recommended  by  the  board, 
such  a  system  would  be  approved.  But  it  turns  out  that  no 
state  merit  system  satisfactorily  covered  state,  county,  and 
town  employes.  Local  adjustments  are  required  to  bring  up 
to  board  standards  the  employments  in  various  subdivisions 
of  states  where  the  merit  system  is  well  established  in  the 
central  agency.  These  adjustments  necessarily  take  time, 
and  arbitrary  methods  will  not  hasten  them.  The  board's 
staff  is  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  and  is  prepared  to 
assist  the  states  in  working  out  these  adjustments. 

Protests  from  state  agencies  as  to  the  application  of 
Washington's  merit  system  standards  have  turned  gener- 
ally on  five  questions: 

Why  not  "cover  in"  all  the  incumbents  of  positions  without 
any  examination? 

What    constitutes    proper    examinations?    Why    not    ma 
them  non-competitive? 

Why  cannot  the  agency  charged  with  responsibility  for  so- 
cial security  administration  conduct  the  examinations? 

Why  limit  certification  of  eligibles  to  the  three  highest 
on  the  list? 

Why  is  classification  of  the  positions  in  social  security  agen- 
cies essential,  and  why  are  minimum  qualifications  for  en- 
trance into  the  service  necessary? 
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To  answer  the  specific  objections  implicit  in  these  qu 
tions  would  require  a  lot  of  space,  as  well  as  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  in  each  case.  Certain  general  argu- 
ments may  be  set  down  here  which  have  direct  bearing  on 
all  local  situations. 

The  Problem  of  Incumbents — When  a  merit  system  is 
applied  to  any  going  agency  or  jurisdiction,  there  is  always 
the  problem  of  how  to  treat  the  incumbents  of  positions.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  in  practically  all  cases  the  incumbents, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  appointed  by  reason  of  their 
fitness,  have  attained  some  degree  of  proficiency  through 
experience.  There  are  three  methods  of  handling  incum- 
bents : 

To  give  them  full  status  as  permanent  employes  under  the 
merit  system  without  any  examination. 

To  require  them  to  compete  in  open  competition  with  out- 
siders and,  in  order  to  retain  their  positions,  to  be  certified 
in  accordance  with  their  rank  on  the  list. 

To  administer  a  "qualifying"  test  of  their  fitness  as  a 
prerequisite  to  retention. 

Objections  to  the  so-called  "covering-in"  process  without 
any  examination  are  obvious.  Many  incumbents  have  se- 
cured their  positions  because  of  political  or  personal  connec- 
tions with  the  appointing  authority  and  may  or  may  not 
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have  minimum  qualifications.  Naturally  those  who  come  on 
the  staff  as  a  result  of  open  competitive  examinations  resent 
the  presence  there  of  political  appointees  or  persons  who  do 
not  possess  qualifications  for  their  work.  Friction  is  almost 
inevitable.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  some  evidence  of 
qualifications  be  exhibited  by  incumbents  before  they  acquire 
status  under  a  merit  system.  Local  conditions  may  well  be 
considered  carefully  with  respect  to  the  best  process:  that  is, 
as  to  whether  incumbents  should  be  required  to  take  their 
chances  with  all  outsiders  and  be  certified  in  the  regular 
order  for  permanent  appointment;  or  whether  they  should 
be  given  a  qualifying  examination  without  competition  with 
outsiders. 

An  effective  compromise  between  the  two  methods,  often 
utilized  and  recommended  to  the  states  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board,  permits  all  incumbents  to  enter  examinations 
whether  or  not  they  possess  the  minimum  qualifications.  If 
they  succeed  in  attaining  a  place  on  the  final  list  of  eligibles, 
they  may  be  certified  for  permanent  employment  regardless 
of  their  rank  on  the  list.  This  process  is  substantially  the 
same  as  a  qualifying  examination,  although  the  incumbent 
actually  will  have  entered  into  competition  with  others  from 
the  outside.  No  valid  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  retention 
of  incumbents  upon  this  basis.  It  assures  to  the  state  or  the 
local  agency  the  services  of  many  experienced  persons  who 
have  demonstrated  by  the  examination  itself  their  ability  at 
least  to  meet  the  minimum  of  standards  fixed  in  the  exami- 
nation. 

A  Competitive  Examination  and  Why — A  merit 
system  examination  for  any  position  in  the  field  of  social 
work  requires  first  of  all  the  element  of  competition  with  "a 
fair  field  and  no  favor,"  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to  say. 
The  generally  accepted  standards  for  such  an  examination 
include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  job  and  a 
statement  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  experience  and 
technical  training  necessary  to  discharge  them.  These  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  market  value  of  the 
services  to  be  rendered  and  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of 
pay  commensurate  with  that  value.  Next,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  recruit  the  best  available  applicants.  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan,  the  parts  of  the  examination  and 
their  weighting  should  be  indicated :  experience  and  train- 
ing, a  written  test,  and  an  oral  interview. 

Possibly  for  some  of  the  higher  administrative  positions  a 
written  examination  is  unnecessary,  but  it  always  is  desir- 
able where  there  is  a  large  number  of  candidates.  If  all  the 
applicants  live  within  a  comparatively  small  area,  the  writ- 
ten examination  should  be  given  in  one  place  only.  When 
distance  is  a  factor,  simultaneous  examinations  may  be  held 
in  several  locations.  An  examination  may  be  given  at  the 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  arranging 
with  existing  agencies,  such  as  civil  service  commissions,  to 
administer  it. 

The  anonymity  of  candidates  should  be  preserved  in  a 
written  test,  with  the  applicant  identified  only  by  a  num- 
ber. The  papers  should  then  be  scored  by  a  competent  ex- 
aminer or  a  committee  of  examiners  who  have  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  The  questions  in  the  writ- 
ten examination  should  be  practical,  not  tricky,  designed  to 
give  each  candidate  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  judgment  as  they  relate  to  the  duties 
of  the  position  he  is  seeking. 

Candidates  found  qualified  by  the  written  examination 
for  all  administrative  and  supervisory  positions  and  for  po- 
sitions which  involve  public  relations  of  any  sort,  should 
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then  be  summoned  to  an  oral  interview  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  persons  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
standing  in  the  community  and  their  disinterestedness,  as 
well  as  for  their  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  position.  A 
definite,  objective  plan  for  the  oral  interview  should  be  de- 
termined in  advance  so  that  each  candidate  will  be  treated 
substantially  alike.  These  interviews  make  it  possible  to 
compare  the  relative  qualifications  of  the  candidates  as  to 
personality,  appearance,  manner,  speech,  articulateness, 
poise,  judgment,  and  quickness  of  comprehension.  Scales 
should  be  prepared  in  advance  by  which  each  candidate  may 
be  scored  by  members  of  the  committee.  Such  scales  are  in 
common  use  by  all  public  personnel  agencies.  The  proced- 
ure is  comparatively  simple  and  easy  to  follow,  requiring 
very  little  background  of  experience. 

Although  the  practice  is  not  approved  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  I  believe  that  at  the  oral  interview  the  exam- 
ing  committee  should  be  equipped  with  a  key  for  scoring 
the  relative  value  of  the  experience  and  training  exhibited 
by  each  candidate  on  his  application  form.  While  length  of 
experience  and  training  should  be  recognized  in  the  scoring, 
the  quality  of  the  experience  and  training  is  probably  even 
more  important.  In  the  key  for  this  scoring  at  least  three  or 
even  five  levels  of  quality  should  be  established.  In  advance 
of  the  oral  interview  it  is  desirable  that  an  experienced  ex- 
aminer indicate  a  tentative  score  for  experience  based  upon 
the  written  statement  of  the  candidate.  The  final  scoring  of 
experience  and  training  by  the  examining  committee  at  the 
oral  interview  is  a  safeguard  against  injustice  to  the  candi- 
date. It  should  be  done,  however,  on  a  strictly  objective 
basis  and  with  the  examining  committee  using  the  utmost 
care  to  prevent  personal  prejudices  from  creeping  in,  as  it 
also  must  do  in  its  appraisal  of  the  personal  qualifications 
of  the  candidates  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  oral  inter- 
views. 

The  combination  of  the  scores  in  the  three  parts  of  an 
examination,  made  on  the  basis  of  relative  weights  given  to 
each  part,  will  indicate  substantially  the  comparative  value 
of  the  qualifications  of  each  candidate  as  against  the  quali- 
fications of  all  the  others.  With  the  names  set  down  in  the 
order  of  the  scores,  the  resulting  list  will  represent  the  can- 
didates in  the  order  of  their  relative  excellence.  From  this 
list  of  eligibles,  appointments  are  made  to  vacancies  as  they 
arise.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  list  will  become 
obsolete  in  about  two  years  and  a  new  examination  should 
be  held  and  a  new  list  established  within  approximately 
that  length  of  time. 

Examinations  Removed  from  Appointing  Authority 

— The  examining  function  should  be  performed  by  an 
agency  entirely  separate  from  the  control  of  the  appointing 
authority.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  but  the  most  ob- 
vious one  is  that  the  merit  system  is  intended  not  only  to 
secure  the  best  person  for  the  job  but  to  relieve  an  appoint- 
ing authority  from  possible  pressure  to  appoint  particular 
individuals  regardless  of  their  qualifications.  Whether  or 
not  the  appointing  authority  has  sufficient  independence  to 
resist  pressure,  there  is  constant  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that,  if  he  is  in  control  of  the  examining  process,  he 
may  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  the  appointment  of  his 
friends.  The  only  possible  way  to  counteract  this  under- 
standable suspicion  and  dispel  criticism  is  to  remove  the  ex- 
amining process  entirely  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ap- 
pointing authority. 

Further,   it  is  important  that  the   appointing  authority 
.  have  no  knowledge  of  the  content  of  written  questions  or  of 
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an  oral  interview.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  objection 
and  it  is  perhaps  quite  necessary  for  an  examining  commit- 
tee to  discuss  with  the  appointing  authority  in  advance  of 
the  examination  the  duties  of  the  position  to  be  rilled.  Pre- 
sumably, the  person  best  informed  as  to  those  duties  is  the 
head  of  the  agency.  But  in  any  case,  the  committee  should 
be  at  pains  to  equip  itself  on  this  point  with  as  many  de- 
tails as  possible. 

Decision  as  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates — techni- 
cal, personal,  and  as  to  experience  and  training — must  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  examining  committee.  Un- 
der the  standards  set  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  ap- 
pointing authority  may  have  a  hand  in  naming  the  Merit 
System  Council  responsible  for  administering  the  examina- 
tion system.  This  is  dangerous  and  sooner  or  later  is  apt  to 
cast  discredit  upon  the  work  of  the  council.  The  council 
should  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  be 
responsible  solely  to  him.  In  some  of  the  states  where  the 
whole  system  depends  upon  the  present  rule-making  power 
of  the  social  security  agencies,  no  change  in  this  standard 
can  be  made  without  legislation. 

Selection  Should  be  Restricted  to  the  Highest  Three 

— It  is  fair  to  recognize  the  fact  that  no  competitive  exam- 
ination system  can  be  infallible,  or  wholly  objective.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this,  it  is  common  practice  to  give  the  appointing 
authority  a  limited  privilege  of  selection,  generally  from 
not  more  than  the  three  names  highest  on  the  list.  If  more 
than  three  names  are  offered  to  an  appointing  authority,  it 
nullifies  to  an  unreasonable  degree  the  competitive  feature 
of  the  examination.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  at  all  times  that  the  merit  system,  while  it  is  intended 
to  discover  the  best  persons  for  the  positions  to  be  filled, 
also  must  serve  as  a  means  of  protecting  appointing  officers 
from  pressure,  political  and  otherwise,  to  select  a  particu- 
lar individual.  A  merit  system  for  social  work  positions 
which  does  not  embody  all  these  elements  of  free  and  open 
competition,  fairly  administered,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
and  will  not  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  technicians  in  the 
field  of  personnel  administration  or  by  the  public.  This  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  merit  system  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ards insisted  upon  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

The  Need  for  Classification  and  a  Pay  Plan — If  the 

social  security  agencies  are  to  be  organized  to  do  a  thor- 
oughly competent  job  and  to  provide  a  career  for  those  who 
wish  to  enter  this  field  of  work,  a  complete  classification  of 
the  positions  in  the  service  is  necessary.  Classification  means 
the  arrangement  of  positions  in  classes  and  groups  of  classes, 
according  to  the  similarities  of  the  duties  performed,  and 
the  designation  of  each  class  and  group  by  appropriate  titles. 
The  pay  plan  means  assignment  to  each  class  of  positions 
of  an  entrance  rate  of  pay  and  a  range  in  salary  that  may  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  market  value  of  the  services  to 
be  rendered  in  each  class  of  positions.  The  classes  of  posi- 
tions should  be  so  grouped  as  to  indicate  lines  of  normal 
promotion  for  an  employe  from  one  class  of  position  to 
another. 

Increases  in  the  rates  of  pay  for  an  employe  in  any  class 
should  be  possible  within  the  salary  ranges  indicated  in  the 
pay  plan  on  the  basis  of  a' service  rating  system  and  without 
competitive  examination.  The  promotion  of  an  employe 
from  one  class  to  a  higher  one,  involving  greater  responsi- 
bilities or  a  distinct  change  in  duties,  should  be  made  after 
an  examination  in  which  all  the  employes  in  the  class  or 
classes  from  which  promotion  is  to  be  made  shall  have  had 


an  equal  opportunity  to  participate.  The  service  records  of 
all  the  employes  participating  in  the  promotion  examination 
should  be  given  due  weight.  In  some  instances  it  will  ap- 
pear that  there  are  not  more  than  three  persons  in  a  lower 
class  from  which  promotion  is  to  be  made.  In  that  event  the 
competitive  aspect  of  the  promotion  examination  disappears 
unless  the  rule  requires  the  appointment  of  the  first  name 
on  a  promotion  list. 

The  classification  must  include  a  clear  statement  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  in  each  class  of  position  and  also  a 
statement  of  the  minimum  qualifications  as  to  experience 
and  training. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult 
to  make  minimum  qualifications  uniform  throughout  the 
states  or  even  throughout  the  various  local  agencies  within 
one  state.  The  Social  Security  Board  is  prepared  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  variation  in  these  minimum  require- 
ments. The  examination  standards  themselves  can  offset 
such  variations  by  making  certain  that  the  candidates  who 
possess  the  best  experience  and  training  obtain  superior 
credit  in  their  respective  scores.  So  far  as  the  classification 
plan  is  concerned,  a  statement  of  qualifications  should  be 
made  an  irreducible  minimum.  Agencies  may  adjust  these 
minima  by  adding  such  elements  of  experience  and  train- 
ing as  local  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  indicate  as 
necessary  and  desirable. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  good 
classification  plan  and  also  of  uniformity  of  administrative 
procedure  under  the  merit  system  that  administration  of  the 
system  should  be  centralized  in  one  state  civil  service  agen- 
cy and  not  scattered  about  in  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
the  way  it  frequently  is  at  present. 

MUCH   IS   BEING  SAID  THESE  DAYS  ABOUT  THE  NECESSITY 

for  more  and  more  centralized  control  in  order  to  secure 
administrative  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  is 
heard  on  all  sides  for  the  return  to  the  states  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  their  own  citizens  and  residents.  Un- 
less the  states  assume  responsibility  for  well  accepted  stand- 
ards of  performance,  the  inefficiency  of  state  administration 
will  weaken  and  even  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  func- 
tions of  government. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  merit  system 
and  the  social  security  services  probably  is  to  be  found  in 
the  enactment  by  all  the  states  of  regulatory  statutes  which 
will  recognize  the  public  service  as  existing  for  the  people 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  political  party.  Sound  civil 
service  legislation  covering  all  aspects  of  state  government 
is  sure  to  develop  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  social  security  program  proves  itself. 

The  merit  system  is  the  best  known  device  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  for  selecting  and  managing  per- 
sonnel and  for  preventing  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
administrative  staff.  If  the  social  security  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  permanent  basis,  the  merit  system  is  essential 
for  its  protection.  The  system  not  only  will  protect  the  ser- 
vice from  the  appointment  of  incompetent  persons  but  will 
insure  the  continuance  in  their  positions  of  the  most  com- 
petent of  the  employes  and  their  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  merit  system 
amendment  to  the  social  security  law  is  to  place  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  staff  and 
to  prevent  the  public  effort  to  alleviate  human  misery  and 
destitution  from  becoming  the  football  of  politicians.  The 
obligation  of  the  board  is  clearly  stated  in  the  law. 
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Case  Work  in  the  Public  Agency 

By  EDA  HOUWINK 

The  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,   University  of  Chicago 


THE  case  work  function  of  the  public  agency  is  some- 
thing about  which  every  public  worker  thinks  and 
about  which  a  great  deal  of  thinking  remains  to  be 
done.  While  all  efforts  to  define  this  function  are  needed 
urgently  at  present,  a  final  definition  of  the  job  will  have 
to  be  made  by  the  public,  rather  than  by  the  private,  work- 
er because  the  realities  of  the  public  agency  are  too  far 
removed  from  those  of  the  more  sheltered  private  agency 
for  its  workers  to  be  able  to  understand  what  is  needed. 
The  public  worker  is  learning  to  focus  her  viewpoint  on 
the  whole  job  and  to  measure  it  by  the  needs  of  the  clients 
and  their  problems  rather  than  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  agency  at  various  points. 

Though  the  public  agency's  case  work  function  has  not 
yet  been  fully  analyzed,  its  case  work  job  inevitably  has 
gone  on.  Clients  come  into  the  offices  in  great  numbers 
asking  at  first  for  relief,  and  later,  when  they  have  gained 
confidence,  asking  for  help  in  as  many  ways  as  they  may 
have  problems.  Methods  of  handling  them  are  being  worked 
out,  but  any  definition  of  the  present  function  of  the  agency 
will  have  to  be  seen  as  an  analysis  of  the  needs  of  today 
only.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  final  definition  of 
the  whole  of  the  agency  job  for  which  social  work  has 
come  to  stand,  and  which  the  public  agency  ultimately  will 
be  able  to  give.  Compromises  along  the  way  thus  become 
stepping  stones  and  as  such  are  signs  of  progress  toward 
the  goal. 

The  actual  skills  which  are  used  at  present  are  many. 
A  prerequisite,  however,  is  a  philosophy  of  social  work 
upon  which  to  base  these  skills.  That  philosophy  should  be 
as  broad  as  the  client  group  and  as  deep  as  the  fragments 
of  life  which  it  represents.  The  public  worker  meets  so 
many  people  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  month  that  she 
is  called  upon  to  be  infinitely  flexible  and  endlessly  adjust- 
able. She  is  careful  not  to  superimpose  upon  her  clients  her 
own  theories  and  feelings,  professional  or  otherwise.  This 
seems  axiomatic  in  case  work  thinking,  but  not  yet  do  we 
always  practice  what  we  think  we  believe. 

The  public  worker  trains  herself  in  the  art  of  building 
a  case  work  plan  out  of  the  needs  of  the  particular  situ- 
ation at  hand  and  is  careful  at  all  points  not  to  look  for 
hostilities,  jealousies,  and  fixations,  into  which  to  pigeon- 
hole the  client.  She  is  alert  to  problems,  but  not  so  alert 
as  to  create  them.  It  is,  after  all,  comparatively  easy  to 
learn  a  way  of  understanding  people,  to  learn  a  series  of 
developmental  stages  and  then  to  apply  them  to  Mrs. 
Adams  or  Mr.  Green,  who  become  categorized  in  the 
worker's  mind  as  exhibiting  one  pathology  or  another.  It 
is  well  for  the  worker  to  use  normal  behavior  as  her  back- 
ground for  understanding  her  clients  rather  than  the  ab- 
normal, whose  dimensions  have  been  so  well  portrayed  by 
contemporary  writers.  If  she  uses  the  normal  she  will  be 
less  tempted  to  look  first  for  the  abnormal  and  to  incur 
the  danger  of  seeing  things  which  may  not  exist,  though 
she  will  be  careful  not  to  overlook  abnormal  manifesta- 
tions when  they  are  present. 

The  public  worker  sees  so  many  people  daily  that  she 
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is  particularly  careful  to  avoid  cliches  which,  hastily  drawn 
and  heavily  depended  upon,  may  leave  the  diagnosis  of 
the  client  in  an  arrested  stage.  Under  pressure,  the  work- 
er's performance  tends  to  become  automatic.  She  must, 
therefore,  train  and  school  herself  against  errors  due  to  the 
rapidity  of  her  work.  Her  performance  must  be  so  in- 
grained and  her  professional  philosophy  so  sound  that  noth- 
ing can  disturb  them.  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  this 
achievement,  though  once  it  is  attained  it  becomes  a  short 
cut  in  working  with  people. 

BEHAVIOR  is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  its  ante- 
cedents. Out  of  these  antecedents,  their  present  mani- 
festations, and  present  difficulties,  if  any,  the  worker  builds 
her  concepts,  creates  her  diagnoses,  and  makes  her  treat- 
ment plans.  In  doing  this  she  uses  the  findings  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  psychological  thinking,  but  she  should  be 
careful  not  to  lean  so  heavily  on  one  doctrine  as  to  make 
it  her  faith  and  thus  exclude  other  helpful  viewpoints.  This 
will  require  in  the  worker  a  deep  diagnostic  insight  and  a 
basic  understanding  of  people.  Psychological  concepts  are 
an  aid  to  such  insight  and  understanding,  but  they  are  not 
a  substitute  for  them.  Serious  errors  have  been  made  when 
the  worker,  unconsciously,  has  allowed  her  concepts  to 
replace  a  real  and  vital  understanding  of  people.  The  work- 
er learns  to  build  out  of  the  situation  in  terms  of  itself, 
rather  than  allowing  herself  to  go  the  easier  way  of  super- 
imposing concepts  from  without.  There  is  security  in  con- 
cepts which  we  learn  and  apply,  but  there  is  a  quiet 
challenge,  requiring  a  clearer  insight,  in  the  method  of 
building  from  within  the  client  situation.  This  latter  meth- 
od is  more  difficult  and  it  demands  greater  skill  in  the 
worker,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  client  can  be  gained  and  in  which  real  help 
can  be  given  to  him. 

This  perspective  is  necessary  for  all  workers  who  deal 
with  people,  but  it  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  public 
worker,  who  has  a  greater  chance  to  do  harm  because  of 
the  greater  number  of  people  with  whom  she  works  and  the 
pressure  of  time.  When  case  loads  are  as  high  as  they  are 
in  most  places  today,  the  public  worker  cannot  and  should 
not  enter  into  her  client's  deeper  emotional  problems,  but 
she  must  be  aware  of  the  many  implications  constantly  evi- 
dent in  present  behavior.  To  stay  out  intelligently  and 
helpfully  means  that  there  must  be  an  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  which  lie  beneath.  There  is  less  frustration 
for  the  worker  in  understanding  why  she  must  stay  out 
of  a  situation  than  in  not  understanding  it  at  all,  and  this 
can  come  only  through  a  thorough  professional  training. 

The  public  worker  deals  helpfully  with  a  situation 
which  she  senses  but  whose  details  are  unknown  to  her 
and  will  remain  so,  and  she  sees  this  job  as  a  service  in 
itself.  This  implies  that  the  worker  has  a  respect  for  the 
client's  right  to  privacy,  and  that  she  leaves  the  problem 
and  the  essential  handling  of  it  with  him.  The  worker 
touches  it  only  insofar  as  she  is  aware  of  it  and  shows  a 
respect  for  it.  In  some  cases,  this  may  mean  avoiding  a 
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discussion  of  the  problem;  in  others,  easing  the  client's 
feelings  of  distress;  or  helping  him  express  some  of  his 
more  surface  anxieties  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  discuss  his  economic  need.  It  may  mean  brief  rest 
periods,  in  which  the  client  is  left  to  think  it  out  alone 
for  a  moment  or  catch  his  emotional  balance  so  that  the 
interview  can  proceed  around  the  economic  details  which 
seem  to  be  the  public  worker's  primary  concern  at  present. 
The  economic  equation  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  emo- 
tional factors  which  too  frequently  accompany  it  in  the 
client's  life.  If  the  client  makes  the  emotional  undercurrent 
visible  to  the  worker  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  her.  To 
ignore  it,  is  to  leave  the  client  confused  and  only  partially 
satisfied.  This  does  not  mean  an  intensive  handling  of  the 
situation,  merely  an  intensive  understanding  of  it — not  of 
its  component  parts  but  of  its  general  structure  and  mean- 
ing for  the  client.  This  is  a  skilled  professional  job,  one  re- 
quiring personal  control  in  the  worker  and  a  trained  ap- 
proach in  order  to  understand  and  handle  human  problems. 

TO  interview  eight  to  twenty-five  clients  a  day,  par- 
ticularly at  the  intake  desk  where  the  applicant  may 
be  seen  only  once<  the  worker  keeps  herself  alert  to  the 
client's  needs  whether  or  not  he  can  put  them  into  words. 
She  is  satisfied  with  not  knowing  all  that  is  involved,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  works  helpfully  with  his  situation  and 
especially  with  his  attitudes  about  it.  She  allows  the  client 
to  express  his  hostility  about  inadequate  relief,  about  the 
agency,  about  the  worker,  and  about  society  if  necessary, 
and  she  sees  his  outburst  as  symptomatic  of  many  unknown 
factors  as  well  as  of  his  immediate  situation.  She  handles 
him  as  a  troubled  person  without  knowing  just  what  com- 
prises his  difficulty. 

For  the  client  who  meets  the  relief  situation  with  silent 
confusion,  the  worker  sometimes  may  be  somewhat  more 
direct.  She  may  have  to  express  some  of  his  questions  for 
him,  to  anticipate  some  of  his  fears,  to  change  her  method 
immediately  if  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  his  needs,  and  to 
step  out  entirely  when  he  is  able  to  respond  more  freely 
in  his  own  way.  This  implies  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
client  and  great  flexibility  in  the  worker. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  outburst  and  apathy  are 
all  shades  of  responses  to  be  handled  with  a  skilled  under- 
standing which  allows  the  client  a  free  expression  in  what- 
ever way  is  peculiar  to  him. 

This  is  a  satisfying  job  for  the  worker  and  one  which 
constitutes  a  real  service  to  the  client.  The  noisy  man  who 
approaches  the  intake  worker  with  demands  and  threats 
may  be  a  troubled  man  out  of  work,  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren dependent  on  him.  The  exact  meaning  of  his  layoff 
is  unknown  to  him,  as  is  the  personal  meaning  of  his  in- 
ability to  meet  his  family's  needs.  There  is  a  whole  reser- 
voir of  psychological  interplay  going  on  within  the  man 
whose  possible  insolence  to  the  worker  is  his  only  fighting 
weapon,  just  as  the  worker  is  the  only  tangible  part  of 
society  which  he  can  lash.  If  a  lashing  is  necessary,  it  is 
far  better  for  him  to  give  it  to  the  worker  who  understands 
than  to  someone  else  who  will  not  or  who  cannot.  This 
was  once  expressed  by  a  landlady  to  a  worker  whom  she 
had  laid  out  unmercifully  for  several  minutes  because  the 
client's  rent  had  not  been  paid  by  the  agency.  After  the 
explosion  she  said  in  a  calmer  and  gentler  voice:  "I  don't 
mean  you,  but  you  are  the  only  part  of  the  agency  I  have 
been  able  to  talk  to  in  two  years,  and  I  just  had  to  say  it." 

This  aggressive  attitude  requires  a  somewhat  more  pas- 


sive, though  nonetheless  alert,  role  in  the  worker  than  is 
necessary  for  the  client  who  meets  the  relief  situation  apa- 
thetically ;  but  in  both  cases  the  worker's  listening  is  help- 
ful and  watchful.  Her  ability  to  feel  with  the  client  is  as 
active  and  outgoing  as  her  ability  to  express  this  to  him 
without  at  the  same  time  dominating  him.  She  is  fully 
aware  that  "we  keep  only  that  which  we  set  free,"  as  Lao 
Tse  said  so  long  ago. 

The  worker  sees  in  her  client  various  signs  of  distress 
and  tension.  These  she  handles  as  such  without  entering 
into  them  more  deeply  to  learn  what  they  are  made  of. 
The  worker  who  has  a  fundamental  liking  for  people  and 
an  unswerving  faith  in  human  nature  cannot  err  seriously 
in  her  dealings  with  them.  It  is  much  like  the  man  who, 
under  hypnosis,  is  asked  to  shoot  another  person.  If  his 
basic  behavior  patterns  do  not  include  a  capacity  to  kill, 
the  tension  between  the  command  from  the  hypnotist  and 
his  underlying  behavior  becomes  so  great  that  the  man 
wakes  up.  His  fundamental  behavior  patterns  have  con- 
trolled him.  In  the  same  way  the  worker's  underlying  at- 
titudes of  acceptance  and  helpfulness  will  prevent  her  from 
going  too  far  or  too  fast  with  her  clients,  will  help  her  to 
see  the  client's  needs  and  the  agency's  limitations  in  per- 
spective and  to  know  why  her  course  is  as  it  is. 

This  might  be  called  intuition,  but  what,  after  all,  is 
intuition?  Perhaps  if  we  try  to  get  behind  the  word,  we 
can  understand  it  more  adequately  and  use  it  more  accur- 
ately. Intuition  might  be  defined  as  a  trained  understand- 
ing reduced  to  cues  and,  therefore,  as  being  relatively  auto- 
matic and  seeming  to  come  from  nowhere  and  to  operate 
as  if  by  magic.  By  training  we  do  not  mean  necessarily  for- 
mal education,  but  education  in  life's  experiences  which  are 
deep  and  real  and  which,  in  their  turn,  train  and  teach. 
Intuition  exists  in  people  in  varying  degrees,  depending  on 
their  own  past  experiences,  real  or  synthetic.  We  need  for- 
mal training,  but  we  need  more  than  that.  As  Edith  Abbott 
has  said,  we  need  "not  only  good  training  but  vision  and 
imagination  as  well  as  courage  and  a  passion  for  service." 

MEANWHILE,  the  meaning  of  differential  diagnosis 
and  treatment  always  is  realized  by  the  worker  who 
faces  the  whole  gamut  of  possible  case  situations.  If  she 
keeps  her  focus  on  the  central  idea  of  services  to  people, 
she  will  see  that  a  small  number  of  cases  can  be  given  more 
adequate  care  while  most  of  the  others  are  carried  in  the 
simpler  relief  area.  A  sense  of  security  can  be  given  across 
the  intake  desk  even  to  the  client  who  is  seen  only  once.  If 
the  client  is  helped  to  feel  free  with  the  worker  and  to 
have  his  questions  answered  quietly  and  satisfactorily,  this 
in  itself  helps  to  give  him  a  sense  of  security  in  a  situation 
which  contains  only  too  little  for  him. 

In  an  interview  with  a  troubled  father  who  could  not 
accept  the  continued  cuts  in  his  relief  allowance,  the  exact 
figures  which  made  up  the  relief  budget  were  given  to  him 
as  well  as  an  explanation  of  recent  cuts  and  the  adminis- 
trative reasons  for  them.  He  asked  a  great  many  questions 
and  at  the  end  he  was  able  to  say,  "I  know  the  agency  gives 
me  what  it  can,  but  rules  are  rules."  A  question  might  well 
be  raised  at  this  point  about  the  social  implications  involved 
in  a  program  which  successfully  adjusts  people  to  substand- 
ard relief  grants.  The  answer  to  this,  however,  lies  out- 
side the  field  of  case  work  in  the  broader  fields  of  social 
work,  economics  and  industrial  organization. 

And  there  is  the  woman  whose  relief  was  stopped  when 
agency  funds  ran  out  with  that  strange  chronicity  typical 
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of  locally  financed  general  relief.  She  and  her  two  infants 
were  temporarily  housed  in  a  shelter.  After  a  good  deal 
of  hardship,  and  with  a  final  plan  not  yet  in  sight,  the 
woman  said  to  the  worker:  "I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done  without  you.  I  would  have  been  so  much  more 
frightened  if  I  hadn't  known  you  were  there." 

All  of  this  is  inherent  in  establishing  eligibility  for  relief, 
and  also  in  the  job  of  the  district  worker  who,  unfor- 
tunately, tends  at  present  to  see  her  families  only  infre- 
quently. She  must  therefore  try  to  offset  her  lack  of  avail- 
able time  and  funds  by  her  greater  case  work  skill  and  her 
own  personal  strength.  The  worker's  personality  must  be 
steady  and  relaxed  to  allow  her  to  meet  the  crises  in  her 
families  without  losing  her  own  stability  and  her  perspect- 


ive.  Her  strength  and  steadiness  can  become  a  temporary 
staff  to  help  the  client  to  help  himself. 

The  public  worker  might  be  said  to  be  handling  her 
cases  symptomatically,  treating  only  the  more  obvious  prob- 
lems— and  not  really  all  of  them.  If  nothing  more  can  be 
done  for  the  present,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can ;'  but  we 
must  hold  firmly  to  our  perspective  that  a  professional  job 
can  be  done  and  will  be  done,  when  funds  become  avail- 
able and  when  staffs  are  more  fully  trained.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  a  clear  call  for  patience,  training,  and  planning. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  related  articles  by  Miss  Hou- 
ivink.  The  first,  "The  Public  Agency's  Challenge,"  was 
published  in  the  April  issue  of  SURVEY  MIDMONTHI.Y. 


Camps  on  the  March 

By  HEDLEY  S.  DIMOCK 
George    Williams    College,    Chicago,    III. 
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IN  a  few  weeks  the  summer  camp  season  will  be  under 
way,  offering  new  evidence  of  the  place  that  camping 
ihas  come  to  have  in  American  life.  Because  the  organ- 
ized camp  operates  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  the 
changes  of  the  last  decade  have  been  less  in  the  spotlight 
than  changes  in  other  social  and  recreational  work.  But. 
although  relatively  unobserved  by  the  public,  significant 
advances  have  been  made,  not  the  least  of  them  in  an  en- 
larged conception  of  the  social  uses  of  camping,  and  in  the 
relationships  of  camp  leaders  and  their  agencies  to  other 
educational  and  social  agencies.  As  a  result  of  these  devel- 
opments, the  summer  camp  seems  destined  to  assume  a  new 
and  important  role  in  the  total  community  plan  of  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  social  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  contrast  between  the  modern 
summer  camp  and  its  "fresh  air"  forebear,  take  the  pro- 
visions for  the  health  of  campers.  Formerly  it  was  cheer- 
fully assumed  that  camps  practically  spelled  health.  What 
could  be  healthier  than  a  few  weeks  or  a  summer  in  the 
.Treat  out-of-doors,  mid  the  smell  of  pine  or  balsam,  with 
"an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables"  and  "milk  from  con- 
tented cows" ! 

About  ten  years  ago,  these  assumptions  were  rudely  shat- 
tered by  the  findings  of  a  study  of  health  and  safety  in  the 
organized  summer  camp,  directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Sanders. 
His  data,  covering  several  hundred  camps,  indicated  that 
the  longer  a  child  stayed  in  camp,  the  more  likely  he  was 
to  become  sick.  The  efforts  of  this  study,  though  very  dis- 
concerting, were  stimulating  and  salutary.  Camps  began  to 
pay  attention  to  such  health  essentials,  hitherto  ignored,  as 
more  and  better  balanced  food,  more  sleep  at  night  and 
more  rest  during  the  day,  less  fatiguing  activities,  a  reduced 
tempo  of  camp  life,  and  better  facilities  for  detecting  and 
handling  contagious  diseases.  Third-  or  fourth-year  medi- 
al students  began  to  give  way  to  trained  nurses  and 
full-fledged  physicians.  Cooks  whose  reputation  for  pie  had 
exempted  them  from  any  concern  about  caloric  quantity  or 
vitamin  content  now  came  under  the  direction  of  qualified 
nutritionists.  Agencies  operating  camps  appointed  new- 
health  committees  or  revitalized  old  ones  to  appraise  their 
camps  from  the  standpoint  of  health  conditions. 

Transformations  in  the  program  of  modern  camps  have 

en   numerous   and    far-reaching.    A   decade   or   two   ago 
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most  of  the  programs  were  highly  regimented.  All  the 
campers  were  expected  to  participate  in  all  the  activities 
of  a  completely  planned  and  "well  balanced"  schedule.  In- 
dividual interest,  choice,  and  freedom  were  at  a  minimum. 
To  "motivate"  full  participation  by  each  camper  in  every 
activity,  there  were  elaborate  systems  of  awards,  points, 
and  competitions.  It  took  seven  pages  in  the  prospectus  of 
one  camp  to  list  the  winners  of  various  awards  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  tempo  of  camp  life  was  swift;  leisure 
was  synonymous  with  idleness  and  loafing.  The  range  of 
activities  in  many  camps  was  definitely  limited.  In  some 
boys'  camps  the  program  consisted  chiefly  of  athletics — the 
city  program  of  sports  merely  transferred  to  a  lakeside  in 
the  woods. 

From  almost  every  point  of  view  the  program  of  the 
modern  camp  presents  a  radically  changed  picture.  There 
is  much  greater  richness  and  variety  in  activities  and  re- 
sources than  formerly.  Even  the  "athletic"  camps  have  not 
escaped  the  influence  of  the  growing  "primitive  camping" 
emphasis.  The  arts  and  crafts,  the  dance,  and  dramatics, 
still  especially  glorified  with  a  halo  of  "creative  activi- 
ties," have  spread  swiftly  through  the  progressive  camps. 
Regimentation  is  giving  ground  to  individualization,  with 
the  interests,  needs,  and  purposes  of  individual  campers 
increasingly  recognized  as  consequential  factors  in  learn- 
ing and  growth.  "Choice,"  "planning,"  and  "voluntary 
participation"  are  key  words  in  the  contemporary  camp. 
The  tempo  of  camp  life  has  been  reduced  as  the  doctrine  of 
relaxation  has  become  appreciated  and  embodied  in  pro- 
gram management.  The  "crutches"  of  artificial  incentives 
to  participation,  represented  by  systems  of  awards  and  in- 
tergroup  competition,  have  been  dispensed  with  as  leaders 
have  acquired  skill  in  discovering,  stimulating,  and  expand- 
ing the  genuine  interests  and  purposes  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  newer  insights  about  the  group  process  as  a  major 
means  of  personality  adjustment  and  character  growth 
probably  are  no  more  fully  exercised  anywhere  than  in  the 
best  summer  camps.  The  tent  or  cabin  group  lends  itself 
admirably  to  the  application  of  most  of  the  criteria  or  prin- 
ciples of  good  group  education.  The  group  is  small  enough 
to  permit  intimate  interaction  among  all  of  its  members ;  to 
make  it  possible  for  each  person  to  carry  specific  responsi- 
bilities and  to  possess  a  definite  role  and  status  in  the  group ; 
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TO  permit  the  leader  to  understand  each  camper  as  an  in*  < 
dividual;  to  facilitate  a  sense  of  group  unity.  Objectives 
for  each  member  of  the  group  may  readily  be  individualized 
on  the  basis  of  his  particular  needs,  interests  and  capacities. 
In  camp,  activities  may  be  subordinated  to,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  means  for,  the  development  of  the  person,  in- 
stead of  the  person  being  used  as  a  means  of  perpetuating 
activities  or  of  maintaining  certain  arbitrary  standards  of 
skill.  The  camp  may  observe  to  the  fullest  degree  the  re- 
vamped adage,  "What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do- 
ing even  badly."  The  interaction  and  relationships  of  the 
campers  in  the  various  groups  may  be  so  directed  that  the 
fullest  growth  of  each  person,  with  his  distinctive  needs, 
may  be  facilitated.  The  major  interactions  in  the  camp 
group  are  not,  or  need  not  be,  between  camper  and  leader^ 
but  between  the  members  of  the  group.  It  is  the  mem- 
bers who  have  the  chief  responsibility  in  formulating  their 
purposes,  planning  and  carrying  out  activities  and  enter- 
prises, dealing  with  issues  and  problems  that  emerge  from 
their  experiences  together,  making  decisions,  and  facing 
the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  Furthermore,  the  basis 
of  the  relationship  of  leader  with  group  is  not  one  of  au- 
thority, but  one  of  cooperative  or  democratic  leadership. 

PERHAPS  nowhere  is  contrast  sharper  between  the 
earlier  and  the  modern  camp  than  in  the  new  attitude 
toward  the  camper  in  need  of  "adjustment"  or  "socializa- 
tion." It  always  has  been  assumed  that  the  camp  setting 
was  highly  conducive  to  the  development  of  wholesome 
social  attitudes  and  habits.  Reliance  was  placed  largely  on 
the  nature  and  demands  of  camp  life  to  transform  irrespon- 
sibility into  responsibility,  uncooperativeness  into  coopera- 
tion, selfishness  into  thoughtful  concern  for  others,  timid- 
ity into  self-confidence  and  at-homeness  in  group 
relationships,  aggressiveness  or  superiority  into  the  proper 
degree  of  restraint  or  humility.  But  these  social  adjustments 
were  supposed  to  take  place  automatically,  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  camper  who  did  not  quickly  fit  in  and 
adjust  frequently  was  misguided  and  sometimes  cruel. 

Many  of  our  modern  camps  substantially  embody  the 
insights  gained  from  mental  hygiene  and  employ  the  tech- 
niques of  an  effective  guidance  program.  Guidance  is  con- 
ceived as  a  point  of  view,  a  process  that  pervades  all  the 
camp  life  rather  than  as  something  separate,  designed  for 
the  relatively  few.  Objectives  for  each  camper  are  formu- 
lated in  the  light  of  all  that  can  be  learned  about  him.  Be- 
havior patterns  are  seen  as  symptoms  of  underlying  difrF 
culties  or  expressions  of  basic  drives  and  personality  needs. 
The  strains  of  competition  and  comparison  and  of  arbi- 
trary standards  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Commenda- 
tion, approval,  and  recognition  are  given  to  persons  on  the 
basis  of  their  needs  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  achieve- 
ment as  measured  by  fixed  standards.  Because  the  camper 
io  removed  from  conditions  in  the  home  or  community 
that  are  largely  responsible  for  his  behavior  difficulties, 
the  camp  is  frequently  at  an  advantage  in  facilitating  his 
adjustment.  The  services  of  psychiatrist,  consulting  psychol- 
ogist, or  psychiatric  social  worker  are  being  used  increas- 
ingly by  camps,  both  before  and  during  the  camp  season. 
Record-keeping,  formerly  spurned  as  red  tape  or  as  too 
time  consuming,  is  slowly  being  accepted  as  an  essential 
phase  of  an  adequate  guidance  program. 

In  keeping  with  the  march  of  contemporary  social  and 
political  events,  camp  leaders  have  reexamined  the  role  of 
the  camp  in  education  for  democratic  living  in  the  com- 


munity. This  fresh  examination  is  leading  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  camp  as  a  cooperative  or  democratic  commu- 
nity that  provides  an  unexcelled  laboratory  for  practice  in 
democratic  living.  The  entire  camp,  in  its  objectives,  its 
organization,  its  method,  and  its  program,  is  being  re- 
studied  and  modified  by  the  criteria  of  a  social  democracy. 
Points  at  which  the  democratic  ideal  is  being  denied 
or  violated — whether  in  attitudes  toward  persons,  or  in  the 
way  decisions  and  plans  are  made  and  administered,  or  in 
the  way  camp  resources  are  used — are  being  identified  in 
the  effort  to  make  camp  life  the  fullest  possible  experience 
in  democracy,  for  campers  and  staff  alike. 

The  most  casual  reflection  on  the  history  of  the  sum- 
mer camp  reveals  to  what  a  marked  extent  camps  grew 
up  independent  of  one  another,  and  how  limited  and  frag- 
mentary was  their  interchange  of  experience  and  collective 
effort.  But  in  recent  years  evidences  of  cooperative  activi- 
ties among  camp  leaders  that  cut  across  agency  lines  have 
multiplied.  A  score  of  local  and  regional  camping  associ- 
ations, their  members  representing  all  types  of  camps,  have 
emerged,  which  function  on  an  international  basis  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  through  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association.  Of  central  significance  in  these  coopera- 
tive activities  are  current  efforts  to  develop  standards  that 
may  be  applicable  to  camps  generally.  Tentative  formula- 
tions have  been  made  in  such  areas  as  health  and  safety; 
program;  staff  selection,  supervision,  and  organization;  and 
administration.  This  collective  effort  is  a  recognition  that 
although  camps  are  many — approximately  ten  thousand  in 
the  United  States — camping  as  an  educational  enterprise 
possesses  a  unity  that  is  grounded  in  a  common  body  of 
knowledge  and  technique.  This  growing  concern  about 
standards  of  desirable  practice  is  also  a  sign  that  camping 
is  outgrowing  its  swaddling  clothes  and  gaining  a  wider 
sense  of  social  responsibility;  that  it  is  beginning  to  grow 
up  as  a  social  agency. 

CAMP  and  community  leaders  now  are  giving  thought 
to  larger  aspects  of  community  planning  in  the 
area  of  camping.  Since  1935  several  conferences  have 
been  held  in  which  leaders  in  community  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  camping,  have  explored  such  matters  as  the  total 
camping  resources  of  the  community;  the  camping  needs 
of  persons  of  various  ages,  economic  levels,  racial  groups; 
the  means  for  making  the  camp  experience  available  to 
more  of  those  who  want  and  need  it ;  the  community  or- 
ganization best  suited  to  assume  primary  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  organized  camping. 

Outstanding  among  the  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  were  the 
"recognition  of  the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  as  a 
public  responsibility  on  a  par  with  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation and  health"  and  the  appointment  of  a  national  com- 
mission to  "study  our  leisure  needs  and  resources  and  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  development  of 
programs  of  recreation  and  informal  education." 

In  the  light  of  these  new  developments  within  the  sum- 
mer camp  itself,  the  increasing  cooperation  among  camp 
directors  and  leaders  through  camping  associations,  the  ris- 
ing interest  of  social  work  and  education  in  the  camp  as 
an  integral  phase  of  their  function  and  program,  and  the 
new  status  of  leisure  activities  as  a  human  and  national 
asset  on  a  par  with  education  and  health,  one  need  not  be 
a  crystal  gazer  to  predict  that  the  organized  camp  has  a 
potentially  significant  role  in  American  life. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

Right  Here  — and  Now 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


I 


I  F  I  could  hear  a  little  less  talk  about  principles  for 
the  well-being  of  children  in  a  democracy  and  could 
see  a  little  more  everyday  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples right  here  in  Carey  County,  I  could  bear  it  better." 
Miss  Grant's  voice  had  a  sharp  edge,  and  Miss  Bailey 
knew  exactly  how  she  felt.  She  herself,  in  going  about  the 
country,  had  seen  things  that  were  pretty  hard  to  reconcile 
u  ith  pronouncements  on  children  as  "a  first  interest  of  the 
nation." 

"You  mean  that  democracy  should  begin  at  home?"  she 
asked. 

"I  suppose  so.  But  isn't  that  just  another  fine  sounding 
generality,  just  more  talk  about  what  should  be,  instead  of 
facing  what  w?  Now  wait  a  minute,  I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say:  that  we  must  blaze  trails  and  envision  goals 
and  go  forward  step  by  step,  and  in  another  ten  years.  .  .  . 
But  these  children  right  here  in  Carey  County,  in  April 
1940,  can't  wait  ten  years.  If  they  don't  get  their  rightful 
heritage  as  children  in  a  democracy  mighty  quick,  they're 
never  going  to  get  it.  A  lot  of  good  it  will  do  Sallie  Hughes 
to  have  the  right  to  finish  highschool  when  she's  twenty- 
five;  a  lot  of  good  the  right  to  understanding  and  guid- 
ance will  do  Charlie  Upham  after  he's  done  a  stretch  in 
the  reform  school. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,  Miss  Bailey.  I'm  all  for  the 
principles,  every  last  one  of  them.  But  in  Carey  County  in 
the  year  1940,  those  principles  haven't  any  reality.  All 
we  good  people  are  for  them,  just  as  we're  against  the 
man-eating  shark,  but  they  haven't  much  to  do  with  the 
lives  of  the  children  or  with  my  job." 

Miss  Bailey  was  silent.  No  one  knew  better  than  she 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  gap  between  principle  and 
practice,  between  what  we  know  and  what  we  do.  Princi- 
ples, said  one  school  of  thought,  grow  out  of  practice.  True 
enough,  if  you  looked  at  it  one  way,  but  if  you  looked  at 
it  another  and  pinned  it  down  to  the  facts  of  welfare  life 
in  Carey  and  a  good  many  other  counties,  she  wasn't  so 
sure.  Practice  in  Carey  County,  she  suspected,  had  not  de- 
veloped principles  in  any  progressive  sense,  but  only  a  sort 
of  hardening  of  the  social  arteries.  In  no  way  had  it  pre- 
pared Carey  County  to  absorb  into  its  bloodstream  a  trans- 
fusion of  progressive  principles  on  the  inherent  rights  of 
children.  And  meantime,  as  Miss  Grant  had  said,  if  today's 
children  are  to  profit  by  those  rights  they  must  have  them 
now,  while  they  are  children,  not  a  dozen  years  hence. 

"Tell  me  about  Sallie  Hughes  and  Charlie  Upham." 

"What,  only  Sallie  and  Charlie?"  exclaimed  Miss  Grant. 
"Why  not  my  whole  case  load?  You'll  find  mighty  few 
children  there  who  are  getting  the  chance  we  say  they  all 
are  entitled  to.  The  trouble  is  that  Carey  County  does  not 
really  believe  that  all  children  in  a  democracy  have  basic 
rights,  that  there  are  certain  things  that  society  owes  them 
regardless  of  the  walk  of  life  in  which  they  were  born.  Oh, 
we  grant  'em  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but 
we  balk  when  we  have  to  translate  those  noble  words  into 
services  for  children  whose  parents  haven't  money  enough 
to  pay  the  freight.  It's  all  right  for  children  to  finish  high- 
school  if  their  parents  can  clothe  and  feed  'em,  but  not 
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for  Sallie  Hughes,  whose  mother  is  on  ADC;  it's  just 
'kid  stuff'  when  a  boy  on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks  writes 
dirty  words  on  the  sidewalk.  But  when  Charlie  Upham, 
who  never  had  a  lawful  father  or  a  home  of  his  own,  takes 
chalk  in  hand,  then  he'd  better  go  to  reform  school  'be- 
fore it's  too  late' — as  a  worthy  citizen  said  to  me  last  night." 

Miss  Grant  stopped  making  vicious  little  squiggles  on  a 
scratch  pad  and  looked  up  with  an  apologetic  smile. 

"I'm  sorry,  Miss  Bailey.  It  really  isn't  as  bad  as  that, 
and  I'm  not  always  as  sour  as  I  am  today.  I'm  upset  about 
those  two  kids.  If  you'll  come  back  some  other  day,  I'll 
promise  to  be  all  sweetness  and  light." 

MISS  BAILEY  didn't  want  sweetness  and  light;  she 
wanted  to  hear  about  Sallie  and  Charlie.  "Sallie,"  said 
Miss  Grant,  "is  gay  and  honest;  nothing  gets  her  down. 
At  sixteen  she's  carrying  the  family.  The  mother  is  pretty 
'do-less,'  leaning  heavily  on  her  aches  and  pains  and  her 
'bad  luck.'  The  two  little  boys  are  just  normal  lively  kids. 
On  an  ADC  allowance  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of, 
Sallie  keeps  that  family's  head  up.  And  along  with  the 
housework,  the  mending,  the  contriving,  she's  managed  to 
make  an  outstanding  record  in  her  two  years  at  highschool. 
Her  teachers  say  she  has  a  gift  for  education  and  predict 
all  sorts  of  things  for  her." 

"And  she  must  drop  out?"  put  in  Miss  Bailey. 

"Yes,  she  must  drop  out.  The  welfare  board  decided  it 
last  night."  Miss  Grant's  voice  hardened  again.  "She  must 
go  to  work  so  that  the  ADC  allowance  may  be  reduced 
and  perhaps  cut  off  entirely.  If  she's  as  good  as  I've  made 
out,  says  the  board,  she  soon  can  earn  enough  to  support 
the  family." 

"But  does  your  board — how  did  it  know — "  began  Miss 
Bailey. 

"My  error,"  said  Miss  Grant  with  a  wry  smile.  "You 
sec  I  had  held  up  this  family  and  especially  Sallie  as  a 
glittering  example  of  what  ADC  can  accomplish.  I  used 
the  case  for  interpretation,  Heaven  help  me.  So  when  a 
board  member's  wife  needed  a  dependable  young  girl  to 
mind  the  children  and  help  with  the  housework,  Mr. 
Boardmember  thought  at  once  of  Sallie  and  my  song  about 
her.  From  his  point  of  view  it's  perfect;  his  wife  gets  a 
good  bright  girl  and  the  welfare  budget  is  relieved  of  a 
slice,  if  not  all,  of  the  ADC  allowance.  He's  very  pleased 
about  it.  By  paying  Sallie  wages,  he  personally  is  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money.  He  lives  in  another  town,  so  Sallie 
won't  be  getting  home  very  often.  He  thinks  that  a  girl  on 
her  first  job  should  be  single-minded,  not  bothered  with 
personal  affairs." 

"And   Sallie,  what  does  she  say?" 

"She  doesn't  know  yet.  I  have  to  tell  her.  Yesterday 
wjien  I  saw  her  she  was  bubbling  over  with  plans  for  the 
summer:  to  make  a  garden,  to  scour  the  house,  to  do  a  lot 
of  sewing,  to  tutor  one  of  the  boys  so  maybe  he  can  skip 
a  grade,  and  always  looking  forward  to  school  in  Septem- 
ber. Do  you  wonder  that  I'm  edgy  today?  And  you  see  it 
isn't  just  Sallie.  It's  the  whole  family.  Without  her  the 
mother  will  slump  and  the  boys  run  wild." 
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"Does  the  board  realize  this?  Did  you  point  it  out?" 

"Did  I  point  it  out?  I  hammered  it  in.  And  got  put  in 
my  place  for  my  pains.  Our  board  believes  that  work  is 
good  for  young  people,  that  family  responsibility  develops 
their  characters  and  prepares  them  for  good  citizenship. 
Their  phrases  are  as  virtuous  as  ours  about  the  rights  of 
children  in  a  democracy.  They  made  me  sound  like  a  sen- 
timental old  maid  with  a  complex." 

"But  can't  her  teachers  say  something?" 

"I  called  the  principal  this  morning.  He  feels  pretty 
badly  about  it,  but  his  job  is  politically  vulnerable  just 
now  and  even  on  the  phone  I  could  feel  him  stiffen  at  the 
thought  of  any  clash  with  a  person  as  influential  as  our 
board  member.  Not  much  hope  there  I'm  afraid." 

"But  suppose  Sallie  refuses  to  leave  home,  won't  take 
the  job?" 

"Now  Miss  Bailey,  be  your  age!  Haven't  you  heard 
about  these  poor  folks  that  won't  work;  that  are  offered 
good  jobs  and  won't  take  'em?  If  Sallie  refused  this  job — 
suitable  work,  good  home,  chance  to  help  her  family — the 
board  would  cut  off  that  ADC  allowance  quick  as  scat. 

"It  won't  hurt  Sallie  to  do  the  job  this  summer,"  Miss 
Grant  went  on  thoughtfully.  "She'll  hate  the  upset  of  her 
vacation  plans,  but  she's  sensible  and  will  adjust,  and  the 
family  will  muddle  through.  But  if  she  realizes,  as  she'll 
have  to,  that  it  means  the  end  of  her  schooling,  of  the 
whole  plan  she's  mapped  out  for  herself — I  just  don't  know 
what  it  will  do  to  her. 

"Of  course,  we  have  until  September  to  go,  and  a  lot  of 
things  can  happen,  perhaps  can  be  helped  to  happen.  But," 
Miss  Grant  drew  a  long  breath,  "I  can't  get  too  far  out 
in  front.  I  take  care  of  my  mother  and  I'm  seeing  a  brother 
through  college.  I  need  my  job." 

Again  Miss  Bailey  was  silent,  turning  over  in  her  mind 
the  pitfalls  that  awaited  sixteen-year-old  Sallie  in  her  pur- 
suit of  her  right  to  opportunity  and  growth. 

"Can  you  bear  any  more?"  Miss  Grant  broke  in  on  Miss 
Bailey's  cogitations.  "Do  you  still  want  to  hear  about  Char- 
lie Upham  who  writes  naughty  words  in  public  places?" 

/"''HARLIE,  it  seemed,  had  grown  up  nobody  knew  how. 
V>  His  mother  long  dead  and  his  father  disappeared,  he 
had  been  tossed  about  for  years  among  distant  and  reluc- 
tant relatives.  From  the  age  of  ten  he  had  worked  for  his 
keep  and  schooling — such  as  it  was — first  with  one  small 
farmer  and  then  another.  Known  as  a  "wild  one"  his 
proudest  boast  was  that  he'd  never  been  a  "county  boy." 
But  a  year  ago,  the  winter  he  was  thirteen,  he  had  had  a 
long  serious  illness  and  "the  welfare"  was  called  in. 

Making  friends  with  Charlie,  said  Miss  Grant,  was  like 
making  friends  with  a  porcupine.  But  she  took  him  on  his 
own  terms,  gave  him  plenty  of  time,  and  little  by  little  his 
resistance  softened.  By  the  day  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was 
willing  to  "try"  the  "job"  she  had  found  for  him.  The  job, 
for  his  keep,  a  weekly  quarter  for  spending  money,  and 
clothes  of  his  own  choosing,  was  on  a  farm  far  removed 
in  neighborhood  and  in  standards  from  his  previous  expe- 
riences. 

"I  know  the  Wilsons  well,"  went  on  Miss  Grant,  "a. 
middle-aged  couple,  substantial,  kind  and  sensible,  with 
grown-up  and  gone  sons  of  their  own.  They  like  to  have  a 
boy  around  the  place  and  two  or  three  times  have  taken  in 
boys  for  me  while  permanent  plans  were  worked  out.  I 
told  them  as  much  about  Charlie  as  I  knew,  and  they  were 
willing  to  take  him  on.  It  was  the  best  arrangement  I 


could  make  for  him,  but  I  had  a  sinking  feeling  when  I 
drove  away  from  that  farm  and  left  him  behind  with  all 
his  bristles  up.  I  didn't  think  Mrs.  Wilson  would  try  to 
'mother'  him,  but  you  never  can  tell. 

"Well,  I  could  have  saved  my  fears,  for  it  all  went  along 
splendidly  with  no  more  than  the  usual  ups  and  downs. 
The  Wilsons  gave  Charlie  clear  and  definite  responsibili- 
ties and  didn't  pick  on  him.  He  respected  their  fairness 
and  gradually  a  real  liking  grew  up  between  them.  He  did 
very  well  in  school  last  winter,  was  good  in  games  and  de- 
veloped quite  definite  qualities  of  leadership  among  the 
children." 

"Up  to  now,"  put  in  Miss  Bailey,  "this  sounds  like  a 
case  worker's  dream.  Where's  the  catch  in  it?" 

"Right  there,"  Miss  Grant  smacked  her  hand  down  on 
the  pile  of  papers  on  her  desk.  "A  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
our  board  from  a  lodge  brother  in  the  Wilsons'  neighbor- 
hood. He  says  that  Charlie  has  been  caught  writing  dirty 
words  in  public  places,  that  at  school  he  chases  little  girls 
and  laughs  when  they  holler,  and  that  other  boys  are  copy- 
ing him.  He  says  that  this  'county  boy'  is  'impairing  the 
morals'  of  the  other  children  and  calls  on  his  friend  and 
lodge  brother  to  remove  him  from  the  community." 

"Them's  strong  words,"  commented  Miss  Bailey  inele- 
gantly. "What  do  the  school  principal  and  the  Wilsons, 
have  to  say?" 

"I  don't  know.  This  just  broke  last  night.  I'm  going  out 
there  this  afternoon.  I  suppose  the  principal  has  seen  the 
Wilsons  and  that  they  are  trying  to 'straighten  it  out.  But 
this  letter  raising  an  issue  of  morals  makes  it  a  matter  for 
the  board.  We're  very  grave  about  morals  here  in  Carey 
County,  just  as  we  are  about  the  virtues  of  work." 

"Did  I  hear  you  say  something  about  reform  school?" 
asked  Miss  Bailey. 

"One  of  the  board  proposed  it,  'before  it's  too  late,'  he 
said.  We  hear  a  lot  about  catching  delinquency  early,  but 
the  only  thing  we  know  to  do  with  it  after  we  catch  it  if 
to  put  it  in  jail." 

"But  reform  school — that's  a  last  resort,  not  a  first. 
There's  so  much  to  do  in  between.  Why,  there  aren't 
enough  reform  schools  in  the  world  to  hold  all  the  ado- 
lescent boys  who  at  one  time  or  another  chalk  dirty  words 
on  sidewalks." 

"Agreed,"  answered  Miss  Grant,  "but  you  overlook  the 
hazard  of  being  a  'county  boy.'  County  boys  mustn't  do 
things  like  that;  they  must  be  'worthy.' 

"Come,  come,  Miss  Bailey,  don't  look  so  downcast.  Char- 
lie isn't  going  to  reform  school.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
to  do  about  him  and  he  and  I  know  each  other  well  enough 
now  to  pull  together.  We  may  make  some  more  bad  tries, 
but  we'll  beat  the  reform  school. 

"But  honestly  now,  don't  you  think  it's  pretty  hard  on 
the  Sallies  and  the' Charlies  and  all  the  other  children  of 
their  generation  to  keep  them  waiting  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promises  we've  made  them  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy? Oh,  we  feed  'em  and  school  'em,  but  is  that  enough? 
I  wish  we  could  get  our  principles  out  of  the  air  and  into 
the  vital  bloodstream  of  the  people  of  Carey  County.  Un- 
til we  do,  our  promise  of  security  and  happiness  for  all  our 
children  isn't  helping  Sallie  and  Charlie  very  much." 

This  is  the  seventh  in  the  neu  series  of  articles  in  which 
SURVKV  MID.MONTHLY  readers  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  Aliss  Bailey  and  share  her  seasoned  observations  of 
social  icork  at  the  grass  roots. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS— Faced  by  the 
possibility  that  it  would  have  to  vote  on 
the  Hendricks  bill  (Townsend  plan),  a 
serious  matter  in  election  year,  the 
House  has  been  saved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  an  eight-man  sub- 
committee to  make  a  "full  and  complete 
study  of  old  age  pensions,  including  the 
Townsend  plan." 

The  threat  of  facing  the  Townsend 
issue  was  a  real  one  on  the  House  side. 
A  petition  to  discharge  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Hendricks  bill  had 
almost  two  thirds  the  required  number 
of  signatures.  The  Senate  Paul  Re- 
veres showed  up  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  proposed  study  will  not  begin  until 
after  election,  but  it  gives  House  mem- 
bers the  perfect  alibi  for  not  bringing 
up  the  Hendricks  bill. 

Speaking  on  the  Senate  floor  on  April 
22,  Senator  Vandenberg,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  promised  specifically 
that  the  study  would  include  an  "ex- 
ploration of  the  Townsend  plan  in  good 
faith."  The  Michigan  Senator,  acting 
unofficially  as  spokesman  for  the  sub- 
committee, told  the  Senate  that  it  would 
start  work  December  1.  "We  are,"  he 
said,  "prepared  to  come  to  Washington 
ahead  of  the  next  session  and  give  our- 
selves completely  to  the  subject." 

The  subcommittee,  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  up  for  reelection  this  fall, 
has  valiantly  offered,  unofficially,  to  ac- 
cept and  go  into  all  old  age  pension 
plans  proposed,  whether  already  in  the 
form  of  legislation  or  otherwise.  The 
promise  is  heroic. 


y,  Try  Again — Although  it  apparently 
las  escaped  the  Townsend  threat,  the 
House,  on  or  about  May  18,  will  have 
o  vote  on  the  "widows  and  orphans" 
jension  bill,  reported  favorably  by  the 
Jommittee  on  World  War  Veterans 


Legislation  and  described  variously  as 
a  "raid  on  the  Treasury"  and  "giving 
our  heroes  of  1917-1918  their  just  due." 
Twice  the  bill,  HR  9000,  has  come  be- 
fore the  House  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar and  twice  it  has  been  knocked  off. 
After  its  second  failure  April  15,  Chair- 
man Rankin  filed  a  petition  which  in 
less  than  three  days  had  the  required  218 
signatures. 

WALTER-LOGAN    BILL— The    House 

on  April  18,  by  a  vote  of  297  to  97, 
passed  the  highly  controversial  Walter- 
Logan  bill,  subjecting  to  court  review 
decisions  of  140  federal  agencies.  The 
bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  where  it 
was  passed  earlier  this  Congress  but 
recalled  for  reconsideration.  The  fact 
that  it  has  once  been  given  the  Senate's 
approval  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be 
equally  fortunate  again.  It  was  slipped 
through  the  first  time,  and  administra- 
tion leaders  only  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  on  the  calendar  after  the 
vote.  This  time  they  are  on  the  alert 
and  are  prepared  to  fight. 

AMENDMENT— As  this  is  written,  a 
neat  parliamentary  trick  brings  the  Bar- 
den  amendments  to  the  wage-hour  act 
to  the  floor.  The  Rules  Committee 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  bill 
setting  up  the  wage-hour  administration 
was  held  up  indefinitely,  has  granted  a 
rule  to  the  harmless  Norton  amend- 
ments, with  the  proviso  that  everything 
in  the  Lady  from  New  Jersey's  bill, 
from  the  enacting  clause  on,  can  be 
stricken  out  and  the  Ramspeck  or  Bar- 
den  bill  substituted.  The  Barden  amend- 
ments have  been  touted  as.  an  aid  to 
agriculture  but,  as  written,  exempt  can- 
ners,  packers,  lumber,  and  tobacco  in- 
terests from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  strategy  of  the  sponsors  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  Smith  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  due  for 
early  House  action,  may  be  determined 
by  the  fate  of  the  Barden  bill.  If  suffi- 
cient House  strength  can  be  mustered 
to  put  over  the  latter  bill,  foes  of  the 
NLRA  may  be  encouraged  to  push 
ahead  full  steam.  If  there  is  a  hitch  they 
are  likely  to  adopt  more  subtle  tactics. 

WPA  NEEDS  —  Writing  to  Speaker 
Bankhead  on  April  18,  the  President  de- 
clared that  a  much  larger  amount  than 
estimated  in  his  budget  message  will  be 
needed  to  provide  for  the  needy  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  He  stated  that  re- 
covery had  not  made  the  strides  hoped 
for  when  the  message  was  drafted  and 
suggested  that  WPA  be  authorized  to 


spend  the  funds  allotted  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year  if  the  neces- 
sity arises.  [See  page  170.] 

The  letter  has  been  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tion Committee  now  considering  WPA 
funds.  Chances  are  the  subcommittee 
will  agree  to  the  President's  request, 
although  its  membership  is  not  espe- 
cially administration-minded.  Pressure 
for  more  adequate  WPA  funds,  how- 
ever, has  been  strong  and,  of  late,  has 
been  coming  from  the  important  people 
to  whom  Congress  listens.  As  usual  the 
President's  request  is  being  criticized  by 
both  the  spenders  and  the  economy  bloc. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  are  well 
under  way,  but  there  is  no  indication 
when  they  will  be  concluded. 

OKIES  AND  ARKIES-Representative 
John  Tolan  of  California  has  received 
House  approval  of  his  resolution  au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  the  nation- 
wide migrant  problem.  The  resolution 
sets  up  a  select  committee  of  five  to  hold 
hearings,  conduct  investigations,  sum- 
mon witnesses,  and  report  to  the  House. 
Witnesses  refusing  to  appear  or  answer 
questions  are  to  be  held  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  This 
last  bit  brought  forth  objections  on  the 
floor,  but  Mr.  Geyer,  also  of  Cali- 
fornia, reminded  the  objector  that  "this 
is  exactly  what  is  in  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  Dies  Committee  and  all 
the  rest  of  such  resolutions." 

Said  Mr.  Tolan:  "We  are  serving 
notice  upon  the  nation  that  Congress 
feels  that  we  have  a  direct  interest  in 
any  mass  movement  of  our  population." 

HOSPITALS— The  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  brought 
out  Senator  Wagner's  hospital  bill,  but 
so  changed  that  it  is  hardly  recognizable. 
The  original  bill  called  for  a  $10,000,- 
000  program  of  hospital  construction, 
the  hospitals  to  be  maintained  by  the 
communities.  As  reported,  the  bill  sets 
up  a  six-year  program  with  an  approp- 
riation of  $10,000,000  for  each  year. 
Three  hundred  dollars  per  bed  is  al- 
lowed for  maintenance  the  first  two 
years,  the  allowance  to  drop  by  $60  each 
succeeding  year  until  the  vanishing 
point  is  reached  when,  it  is  believed,  the 
hospitals  in  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munities will  be  self-supporting  or  the 
communities  will  be  able  and  willing  to 
take  them  over.  There  are  other  minor 
changes,  but  these  are  the  big  items. 

The  original  bill  was  popular.  Wheth- 
er or  not  Congress  will  accept  the  new 
measure  in  the  same  spirit  is  a  question. 
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Social  Workers— 1940 

THE  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Grand  Rapids  late  this  month,  will  put  into 
the  record  what  American  social  workers  are  thinking  and 
talking  about  when  forces  are  loose  in  the  world  which  ne- 
gate much  of  their  philosophy  and  deny  their  faith.  What 
will  students  of  1950  find  as  they  turn  the  pages  of  the  1940 
proceedings?  Certainly  they  will  not  find  futility.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  find  in  word  and  implication  an  affirma- 
tion of  faith  in  democracy,  and  of  the  will  to  make  it  work 
here  at  home. 

This  conference  of  1940,  as  its  preliminary  program 
shows,  does  not  ignore  the  challenge  to  democracy  in  these 
times,  but  accepts  it  and  examines  its  component  parts  in 
terms  of  American  life.  Social  workers  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy  depends  on  its  practice.  Their  concern  is 
with  strengthening  its  institutions,  and  as  a  part  of  that 
process  they  realistically  face  its  weaknesses.  Hence  their 
preoccupation,  clearly  evident  in  the  program  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  meeting,  with  such  matters  as  continuing  unemploy- 
ment, inadequate  relief,  the  problem  of  the  migrant  work- 
ers, the  dilemma  of  youth. 

But  social  workers,  the  conference  program  abundantly 
indicates,  are  mindful  that  the  cataclysm  in  Europe  has  far 
reaching  implications  here.  What  these  implications  are, 
where  their  impact  will  fall  heaviest,  is  another  area  on 
which  conference  discussion  will  turn.  Thus,  a  special  con- 
ference committee  on  refugees  will  hold  two  meetings ;  and 
an  evening  session  on  "The  Outlook  for  America"  will  be 
matched  by  one  on  "The  Implications  of  the  European 
Situation." 

Nonetheless,  the  Grand  Rapids  conference  will  focus  on 
the  United  States.  Its  discussions  will  register  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  concerns  of  social  workers  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment in  history. 

Eight  Months  or  Twelve 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  has  given  up  the  idea,  if 
he  ever  had  it,  that  the  $985,000,000  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  be  adequate  for  WPA  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  Averse  to  asking  outright  for 
a  larger  sum — after  all  this  is  an  election  year — he  now 
proposes  to  the  House  Appropriation  Committee,  where 
the  bill  is  taking  its  tortuous  course,  that  he  be  given  "dis- 
cretionary authority"  to  expend  the  entire  amount  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  period  if  it  becomes 
"absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  suffering  and  hardship."  The 
new  Congress  could  then  "deal  with  the  question  of  the 
need  of  providing  funds  for  the  last  four  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  if  such  need  is  then  apparent." 

The  President's  proposal  would  not  remove  from  the 
appropriation  bill  the  "principle  of  apportionment"  which 
was  written  into  the  current  act  by  the  Woodrum  amend- 
ment. It  would  merely  spread  the  $985,000,000  over  eight 
months,  if  "absolutely  necessary,"  instead  of  twelve.  This 
would  provide  jobs  for  an  average  of  some  two  million  peo- 
ple, about  the  number  now  enrolled  on  WPA;  whereas  a 
twelve-month  spread,  as  the  economy  bloc  demands,  would 


mean  cutting  the  rolls  to  an  average  of  1,350,000  persons. 
The  eight  months  provision  would  be  a  gain  but  not  by  any 
means  an  answer  to  the  persisting  need  of  the  unemployed. 
Neither  proposal  takes  any  account  of  the  overhang  of  prob- 
ably a  million  workers  certified  as  eligible  for  WPA  for 
whom  no  projects  exist,  nor  of  the  unknown  number  whose 
need  is  equally  great  but  who,  for  technical  reasons,  "fall 
out  of  the  category." 

Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  WPA  commissioner,  said  in  late 
April  that  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  had  left  WPA  in 
twelve  months,  "presumably  to  return  to  private  employ- 
ment." Many,  he  added,  had  been  forced  to  return  to  the 
rolls.  Heartening  as  the  million  and  a  quarter  figure  sounds, 
the  fact  remains  that  for  every  man  who  left  WPA,  an- 
other and  another  and  another  was  waiting  for  his  place. 
The  rolls  have  not  dropped  except  by  the  drastic  process  of 
slashing.  There  is  small  reason  to  believe  that  the  need 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  any  less. 

Follow-up 

LAST  January  when  social  workers,  educators,  physi- 
cians, laymen  met  together  at  the  fourth  White  House 
Conference  to  discuss  the  needs  of  children  in  a  democracy, 
they  stressed  not  only  their  belief  that  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy itself  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  children — 
but  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  his  family  life.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  February 
1940.]  To  anyone  who  might  feel  that  such  an  obvious 
theory  scarcely  needs  to  be  demonstrated  the  recent  action 
of  New  York  City's  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  the  local 
administrative  agency  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  is  a 
reminder  that  the  habit  of  adding  two  and  two  and  getting 
three  is  not  confined  to  backward  sections  of  the  country. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  board  voluntarily  lowered  its  budget 
$75,000  a  month  from  the  usual  $1,250,000,  in  order  to 
"equalize"  its  allowances  with  those  of  the  home  relief 
program.  The  result  was  a  40  percent  reduction  in  grants 
for  clothing  and  personal  incidentals  to  46,000  dependent 
children  and  26,000  mothers. 

By  its  action  the  board  showed  that  it  had  little  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy  behind  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program — supposedly  adopted  not  just  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  administering  home  relief,  but  to  enable  wid- 
owed or  otherwise  stranded  mothers  to  keep  their  homes 
together  so  that  their  children  might  grow  up  in  a  normal 
family  atmosphere.  The  value  of  such  a  program  is  lost  if 
the  home  is  to  be  haunted  continually  by  the  shadow  of 
want  and  insecurity.  Granted  that  the  homes  of  all  those 
on  home  relief  are  darkened  by  that  same  shadow,  since 
when  have  we  in  this  country  subscribed  to  the  theory  that 
two  wrongs  can  make  a  right? 

Southerners  Confer 

THE  second  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
which  met  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  mid-April  was 
a  notable  advance  over  the  first  meeting,  held  in  Birming- 
ham a  little  over  a  year  ago.  [See  "Southerners  Write  Their 
Own  Prescription,"  by  George  C.  Stoney,  Survey  Graph- 
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ic,  January  1939.]  In  Birmingham  the  police  invoked  a 
city  ordinance  to  keep  white  and  Negro  delegates  segre- 
gated, and  the. racial  issue  captured  the  headlines.  In  Chat- 
tanooga a  stipulation  that  the  conference  was  to  have  full 
freedom  in  seating  its  delegates  was  included  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  use  of  the  city's  auditorium.  Accordingly,  five 
hundred  white  people  and  about  half  as  many  Negroes  sat 
down  together  at  the  opening  session.  Before  committee 
work  began,  free  association  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  few  conference  members  seemed 
conscious  that  anything  "different"  was  taking  place. 

The  chief  line  of  effort  laid  down  by  the  Birmingham 
meeting  was  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax.  Chattanooga 
added  a  second  specific  objective — the  elimination  of  the 
discriminatory  freight  rates  charged  by  railroads  on  goods 
coming  from  the  South  and  Southwest  and  moving  into  the 
North  and  East.  Conference  speakers  demonstrated  to  the 
delegates  that  when  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  an 
article  has  to  be  spent  to  ship  it  to  market,  with  most  of 
this  excessive  charge  being  taken  out  of  wages,  the  issue  has 
wide  implications. 

Many  participants  in  the  Chattanooga  meeting  felt  that 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  membership  should  be  broadened. 
The  Negro  members  represent  many  groups  and  interests. 
The  white  membership  mainly  represents  southern  organ- 
ized labor,  with  a  sprinkling  of  campus  progressives  and 
small  town  liberals.  Clearly  the  goal  of  the  conference,  or- 
ganized to  seek  an  answer  to  "the  nations  number  one  eco- 
nomic problem,"  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  the  churches, 
civic  groups,  welfare  workers,  county  farm  agents,  journal- 
ists, and  many  others  who  have  special  knowledge  of  south- 
ern conditions. 

Refugee  Children 

SOMEWHERE  in  a  congressional  pigeonhole  the  Wag- 
ner-Rogers bill  to  admit  20,000  non-quota  refugee 
children  into  this  -country  is  gathering  dust.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  March  1939,  page  81.]  In  the  meantime, 
the  European  war  expands  the  world  refugee  problem  im- 
measurably in  breadth  and  poignancy.  Realizing  that  "half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf,"  a  group  of  social  workers 
and  other  interested  persons  have  been  laying  plans  for  the 
care  of  those  children  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
quota  numbers  for  entry  into  the  United  States.  Last  month 
those  plans  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Non-Sec- 
tarian Foundation  for  Refugee  Children:  president,  Clar- 
ence E.  Pickett  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee; vice  president,  Marion  E.  Kenworthy  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work;  executive  director,  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy.  The  organization,  which  will  have  no  agents  of 
its  own  abroad,  will  coordinate  the  services  for  children 
offered  by  groups  assisting  refugees  who  are  able  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  Thus  it  will  cooperate  with  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  and  other  organizations  in 
Europe  in  helping  children  obtain  quota  numbers  and  en- 
abling them  to  take  advantage  of  their  numbers  when  they 
come  up.  Its  concern  will  be  solely  with  refugee  children 
who  have  been  separated  from  their  parents  by  reason  of 
death,  concentration  camps,  or  wartime  conditions. 

In  this  country  the  foundation  will  work  with  child- 
caring  agencies  all  over  the  land  in  an  effort  to  make  suit- 
able placements.  Only  those  children's  agencies  with  the 
highest  social  standards  will  be  called  upon  to  investigate 
proposed  homes.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  securing  suf- 
ficient applications  from  prospective  foster  parents,  as  these 
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pour  in  to  all  sorts  of  agencies  with  every  spurt  of  refugee 
publicity,  such  as  the  recent  Children's  Crusade.  The  new 
organization,  which  already  has  opened  headquarters  at 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  receives  its  support  from 
interested  individuals  and  philanthropic  foundations.  It 
has  already  enough  money  to  care  for  a  year's  administra- 
tive expenses  so  that  it  can  promise  that  any  money  re- 
ceived from  now  on  will  go  directly  to  the  children's  aid. 

Gertrude  Seymour 

A  SCORE  of  laymen — perhaps  twice  that  many — have 
written  with  rare  distinction  on  the  borderland  of 
medicine  and  the  general  welfare.  Death  has  come  to  one 
of  them— Gertrude  Seymour.  It  was  in  1913  that  Miss  Sey- 
mour became  an  associate  editor  of  The  Survey,  coming  to 
us  from  the  staff  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Earlier  our  pages  had  been  enriched  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton 
as  contributing  editor.  From  1913  to  1918,  Miss  Seymour 
laid  the  framework  of  our  staff  operations  in  the  field  of 
health,  which  were  to  be  carried  to  new  stages  by  Mary 
Ross.  For  five  years  Miss  Seymour's  monthly  departments 
covered  a  wide  span  of  activities ;  her  original  articles  com- 
bined scientific  precision  with  sheer  clarity  and  interest. 
Especially  to  be  remembered  are  her  early  series  (in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Hamilton)  on  "The  New  Public 
Health,"  and  a  later  wartime  series  on  "Health  and  the 
Citizen."  The  conscientiousness  of  her  work,  the  tensions 
that  sprang  from  it,  and  her  compelling  concern  were  quali- 
ties kindred  to  missionary  zeal.  This  manifested  itself  in 
one  of  her  most  venturesome  and  successful  commissions — 
a  firsthand  appraisal  of  gaps  and  inefficiencies  in  American 
quarantine.  ["On  Guard  at  the  Port  of  New  York,"  Janu- 
ary 1916.]  This  won  instant  recognition  among  health  ex- 
perts and  public  officials  who  had  long  kicked  against  the 
pricks  of  governmental  anachronism,  and  was  a  direct  in- 
fluence in  making  for  change.  Subsequently  at  Geneva,  Miss 
Seymour  carried  on  extensive  research  under  the  Pierce 
Foundation  and  became  a  militant  authority  on  the  inter- 
national control  of  narcotics.  A  mantle  of  friendliness  shel- 
tered the  last  years  of  invalidism  of  this  rare  interpreter. 

And  So  On 

THROUGH  its  department  of  education,  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  offers  a  series  of  leaflets  designed 
for  parents  and  teachers  bringing  children  or  young  people 
to  the  1940  Fair.  The  leaflets  describe  exhibits  which  have 
special  values  for  young  visitors  of  various  ages  and  inter- 
ests. •  •  Under  the  direction  of  Alfred  W.  Pecsok,  su- 
pervisor of  social  service,  Cincinnati  is  taking  its  eleventh 
annual  census,  a  sampling  which  includes  about  170,000 
residents  and  provides  the  city  with  an  invaluable  factual 
basis  for  intelligent  public  planning  and  effort.  •  •  In 
opinions  written  by  Justice  Frank  Murphy,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  22  declared  uncon- 
stitutional the  anti-picketing  laws  enacted  in  California 
and  Alabama.  Both  were  held  to  violate  the  guarantees  of 
free  speech.  •  •  The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Oklahoma 
City,  May  9  and  10,  brought  together  delegates  from  540 
local  councils  to  review  the  activities  of  three  decades  of 
constructive  youth  leadership  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  8,999,123  men  and  boys  have 
at  some  time  been  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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The  Insurances 

TOURING  the  first  quarter  of  1940, 
•^•^  claims  for  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  payments  exceeded  estimates. 
In  this  period,  more  than  100,000  claims 
were  filed  and  about  $3,000,000  paid,  as 
against  an  estimate  of  95,000  claims  for 
the  first  three  months  of  benefit  pay- 
ments. John  J.  Corson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance, states  that  the  average  retired 
worker  who  applied  for  benefits  during 
the  first  quarter  received  about  $25  a  • 
month. 

Warning — Workers  in  many  states 
have  been  warned  to  beware  of  persons 
who  seek  to  collect  a  fee  for  ascertain- 
ing or  "protecting"  the  employe's  social 
security  status.  The  warnings  against 
these  practices  point  out  that  any  worker 
who  wants  to  find  out  whether  his  or 
her  employer  has  kept  up  social  security 
payments  can  ask  for  and  receive  this 
information  from  the  Washington  office 
or  from  any  of  the  local  offices  of  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Merit  Rating — For  the  second  succes- 
sive year,  Governor  Herbert  Lehman  of 
New  York  vetoed  a  bill  providing  for 
merit  rating  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation. The  Young-Wadsworth  bill 
would  have  replaced  the  present  flat  tax 
with  a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  .5 
percent  to  3  percent,  according  to  the 
employer's  record  in  providing  steady 
work.  In  vetoing  the  measure,  the  gov- 
ernor stated:  "It  is  my  belief  that  the 
subject  should  be  given  more  study  and 
consideration.  It  is  too  difficult  and  too 
important  a  matter  for  the  state  to 
adopt  at  this  time."  The  bill  had  wide 
hacking  from  employer  organizations. 

"Fund  Riding" — Pennsylvania  state 
officials  are  making  studies  in  connection 
with  "riding  the  fund,"  the  current  de- 
scription of  the  synchronization  of  part 
time  work  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments,  so  that  eligible  workers 
receive  wages  and  benefits  in  alternate 
periods.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  reports 
that  employers  sometimes  call  men  for 
work  whose  unemployment  compensa- 
tion status  will  not  be  affected  by  wage 
earning,  and  pass  over  men  who  are  due 
to  draw  benefits.  Some  state  officials 
question  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  attempt  to  block  this  practice,  the 
present  legality  of  which  is  not  ques- 
tioned, since  it  provides  a  "cushion"  for 
the  worker,  particularly  in  seasonal  in- 


dustries like  coal  and  steel,  and  helps 
prevent  exhaustion  of  his  resources.  At 
the  same  time,  this  commentator  points 
out,  the  employer  is  benefited  by  the 
practice  because  his  working  force  is 
kept  together  in  slack  times,  and  on  call 
for  full  time  work. 

Tax  Rate  Cut— Governor  Lehman 
signed  the  Washburn  bill,  which  reduces 
the  rate  of  employer  contributions  to 
the  New  York  State  unemployment  in- 
surance fund  from  3  percent  to  2.7  per- 
cent on  all  wages  paid  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940.  The  amendment  will  effect 
a  substantial  saving  to  employers  and 
at  the  same  time  slow  up  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  state's  account  in  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  which,  as  of 
December  31,  1939,  had  a  balance  of 
nearly  $175  million.  The  amendment 
runs  counter  to  the  recommendations  of 
many  authorities  on  social  insurance  who 
are  urging  liberalization  of  benefits 
rather  than  a  reduction  in  contributions. 

Negro  Problems — Kentucky  has  in- 
stituted a  study  of  traditional  vocations 
which  have  been  lost  to  Negroes  and 
of  the  resulting  problems  of  occupational 
guidance  and  retraining  which  Negro 
workers  need  help  in  meeting.  Governor 
Keen  Johnson  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  members,  and  the  present 
plan  is  for  a  continuing  inquiry,  in  which 
the  committee  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  L.  A.  Oxley  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  of  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

Security  Conference — A  complete 
revision  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
set-up  in  this  country  and  the  launching 
of  a  national  health  insurance  plan  were 
the  chief  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing this  country's  social  security  pro- 
gram made  by  the  thirteenth  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security,  held  in  New  York 
City  late  in  March.  Delegates  were 
present  from  twenty-five  states.  Prof. 
Herman  A.  Gray  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Advisory  Council,  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  sweeping  revision  of  exist- 
ing laws,  and  of  the  introduction  of  a 
single  federal  tax  system  to  finance 
grants  to  states  for  unemployment  in- 
surance. His  plan,  which  was  enthusi- 
astically received  by  the  conference, 
called  for  a  cut  in  the  tax  rate  from  3 
to  2  percent;  simplified  record  keeping; 
uniform  benefit  standards.  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Social  Se- 


curity Board,  predicted  that  social  in- 
surance in  this  country  will  be  extended 
"to  cover  more  hazards  and  protect  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  population." 
Abraham  Epstein,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, hailed  the  gains  in  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  under  the  1939 
amendments,  and  underscored  the  need 
for  a  comparable  revision  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system,  which  he 
described  as  "unwieldy"  and  "inade- 
quate." The  conference  recommendation 
of  a  health  insurance  program  was  based 
on  proposals  put  forward  by  U.S.  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  of  Montana  and  Dr. 
Bertram  M.  Bernheim  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Among  the  States 

FINANCING  has  been  the  main  con- 
cern of  this  year's  state  legislatures 
as  far  as  public  welfare  is  concerned, 
according  to  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House.  Most  of  the  laws  en- 
acted up  to  this  time  have  to  do  with 
furnishing  funds  for  relief,  either 
through  bond  issues,  new  taxes,  or  the 
extension  of  existing  levies.  Amend- 
ments to  old  age  assistance  laws  also 
have  been  numerous,  many  sf  them  eas- 
ing or  abolishing  requirements  for  liens 
on  recipients'  property.  Among  the  states 
to  lift  lien  requirements  were  California, 
Kentucky,  and  Nebraska. 

Heaviest  load  of  proposed  legislation 
still  to  be  considered  is  made  up  of  bills 
to  amend  unemployment  compensation 
laws.  Many  concern  merit  rating  cred- 
its for  employers;  others  would  shorten 
waiting  periods  or  enlarge  coverage. 

Proportions — Over  8  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  state  of  Washington 
received  some  kind  of  aid  from  the  state's 
Social  Security  Department  during  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  The  department  spent 
$1,679,439  on  134,591  persons,  52  percent 
of  the  money  going  to  old  age  assistance. 

For  Rhode  Island — Decentralization 
is  the  theme  of  a  proposed  welfare  bill 
for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  drafted  by 
the  governor's  commission  to  study  pub- 
lic assistance.  The  commission  submitted 
the  legislative  proposal  to  the  governor, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  study  it 
has  been  making  since  last  August.  First 
among  the  recommendations  is  the  in- 
tegration of  all  types  of  public  assistance, 
within  the  towns  and  cities,  into  local 
welfare  departments  and  the  elimination 
of  the  state  investigating  facilities.  The 
hill  would  also  turn  back  to  the  locali- 
ties the  administration  of  work  pro- 
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grams,  along  xvith  the  responsibility  for 
non-relief  supervisory  costs  which  they 
engender.  It  would,  however,  raise  the 
state's  proportion  in  all  other  assistance 
expenditures  in  order  to  relieve  the  cities 
and  towns  from  an  impossible  financial 
burden.  The  state  would  retain  only 
"sufficient  supervisory  authority  to  in- 
sure that  adequate  records  are  kept,  that 
state  and  federal  funds  are  properly  ac- 
counted for,  and  that  they  are  expended 
lawfully  and  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  appropriated." 

New  Programs — Kentucky's  new  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  needy  blind 
programs  are  scheduled  to  go  into  oper- 
ation July  1.  The  recently  enacted  law 
which  provides  for  these  categories  does 
not  specify  how  much  of  the  $4,000,000, 
1941-1942  public  assistance  appropria- 
tion is  to  go  to  each.  It  does,  however, 
provide  for  supplementing  the  state 
funds  with  the  use  of  "whatever  federal 
funds  may  be  available." 

Study — The  Michigan  Social  Welfare 
Commission  has  appointed  a  committee 
for  studying  the  needs  of  the  state's  6000 
Mind  persons.  The  commission's  job  is  to 
recommend  methods  of  coordinating  the 
several  blind  assistance  programs  within 
the  state  and  to  draft  any  legislation 
necessary  for  putting  them  into  effect. 

Helpful — Nebraska  social  workers  who 
have  seen  the  "Handbook  of  Social 
Agencies  in  Nebraska,"  compiled  by  Hat- 
tie  Plum  Williams  and  published  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  probably 
wonder  how  they  ever  got  along  with- 
out it.  The  manual  presents  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  set-up  and  duties  of  all  wel- 
fare agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
operating  on  a  statewide  basis  within 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  a  descriptive  out- 
line of  those  county  agencies  which  are 
common  to  all  counties  in  the  state. 
Price  $1  from  the  university,  Lincoln. 

Pacific  Isle — Relations  between  the 
Hawaii  Department  of  Social  Security 
and  the  U.  S.  Social  Security  Board  have 
hardly  reflected  the  calmness  of  the  Pa- 
cific since  the  creation  of  the  Hawaiian 
department  last  summer  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  H.  Wilson  to  be  its  head. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1939, 
page  248. J  However,  a  truce  recently 
came  about  with  Mr.  Wilson's  announce- 
ment of  acceptance  of  the  board's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  territory's  social 
security  program.  The  recommendations 
include  a  plan  to  keep  administrative 
costs  within  the  12.5  percent  limit  im- 
posed by  law,  and  to  expend  each  month 
the  entire  $75,000  available  for  public 
assistance.  Investigation  by  federal  au- 
thorities showed  that  the  department 
never  had  distributed  all  the  funds  avail- 


able each  month,  although  public  assist- 
ance in  Hawaii  has  been  in  no  way  ade- 
quate. Evidence  of  Mr.  Wilson's  good 
faith  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Social 
Security  Board  was  his  appointment  of 
Clorinda  Low  Lucas  as  chief  of  the  de- 
partment's social  work  division,  to  com- 
ply with  the  board's  insistence  upon  hav- 
ing a  qualified  social  worker  in  charge  of 
the  public  assistance  program. 

Against  Crime 


examinations  and  intel- 
ligence tests  for  jurors  are  soon 
to  be  put  into  effect  in  Los  Angeles, 
according  to  an  announcement  of  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  municipal  court. 
Los  Angeles  jurors'  already  are  tested 
for  hearing  and  color  blindness. 

Relaxation  —  Silence  has  been  broken 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Penitentiary  at 
Stillwater  where  there  is  now  a  radio 
in  every  cell,  writes  Angelo  Cohn,  news- 
paperman of  Minneapolis.  The  radios 
were  installed  at  no  expense  to  the  state, 
the  cost  of  the  sets  —  $2.25  —  being  de- 
ducted from  the  prisoner's  pay.  Prison- 
ers installed  the  sets,  including  wiring 
and  the  central  control  board  that  se- 
lects the  broadcasts  from  the  outside. 
Already  prison  officials  report  that  the 
innovation  is  bolstering  their  rehabilita- 
tive efforts  by  effecting  a  measure  of 
relaxation  and  calmness.  The  Minne- 
sota prison  has  been  criticized  for  a 
number  of  years  for  its  rigid  silence 
system  which  prohibits  conversation 
among  the  prisoners. 

Good  and  Bad  —  "It  would  be  no  sur- 
prise to  the  Association  if  Ormsby  Vil- 
lage should  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
institutions  to  be  covered  in  this  nation- 
wide survey,"  says  the  second  volume 
of  the  "Handbook  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  recently 
published  by  the  Osborne  Association  as 
part  of  its  investigation  of  training 
schools  for  delinquents.  Price  $1.25  from 
the  association,  114  East  30  Street,  New 
York.  Unfortunately  the  five  other  in- 
stitutions in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
which  are  reported  on  in  this  volume 
stand  out  for  their  deficiencies  rather 
than  their  goo'd  qualities.  Political  in- 
fluence, poorly  constructed  and  over- 
crowded buildings,  inadequate  medical. 
and  educational  programs,  inferior  per- 
sonnel standards  and  institutional  pro- 
grams effect  a  miserable  contrast  with 
the  modern  facilities,  programs,  and 
methods  of  treatment  found  at  the 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Chil- 
dren's Home,  commonly  called  Ormsby 
Village,  at  Anchorage,  Ky.,  where  "all 
buildings  and  grounds  are  well  kept  and 
cared  for  .  .  .  the  children  receive  ex- 
cellent medical  care  .  .  .  education  is  a 
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scientific  process."  The  survey  revealed 
that  while  Ormsby  Village  in  one  part 
of  Kentucky  directs  its  program  toward 
high  values  in  citizenship  building,  the 
Kentucky  Houses  of  Reform  at  Green- 
dale  adhere  to  a  punitive  philosophy  in 
an  "old  time  penal  atmosphere"  in  which 
corporal  punishment  and  headshaving 
are  a  part.  The  four  institutions  inves- 
tigated in  Tennessee  all  were  found 
wanting  in  relation  to  modern  stand- 
ards; but  the  most  flagrantly  neglected 
by  the  state  were  the  two  for  colored 
children — for  boys  at  Pikeville,  and  for 
girls  at  Nashville.  Only  $100  was  ap- 
propriated in  1938  for  the  educational 
program  of  the  Pikeville  institution  with 
a  population  of  236  boys.  The  Osborne 
Association  characterizes  this  institution 
as  "the  most  desolate  and  forbidding"  of 
all  that  it  has  visited  thus  far.  Last 
year  the  association  published  Volume  1 
of  the  handbook,  with  reports  on  thir- 
teen training  schools  in  seven  middle- 
western  states.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
April  1939,  page  124.] 

Changes — When  it  changes  its  name 
this  month  to  The  Prison  World,  the 
Jail  Association  Journal  will  become  the 
official  organ  of  the  National  Jail  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. The  journal  has  been  published 
by  the  National  Jail  Association  for  a 
little  over  a  year. 

State  Association — From  California 
comes  word  of  the  organization  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  California,  formed 
through  the  active  efforts  of  interested 
citizens  as  well  as  leaders  of  religious 
bodies.  August  Vollmer  of  Berkeley  is 
president.  Vice  presidents  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  Science  faiths. 
The  immediate  undertaking  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  find  employment  for  men 
ready  for  parole  and  to  help  them  in 
various  ways  on  their  release. 

PIRA  Report — The  extension  of  a 
classification  system,  the  inauguration  of 
a  "vigorously  functioning"  probation 
and  parole  system,  and  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  from  the  "shockingly  bad" 
jails  to  the-  state  penal  system,  were  the 
main  recommendations  of  the  Prison 
Industries  Reorganization  Administra- 
tion in  its  recently  released  report  on 
the  prison  problem  of  Virginia.  Highly 
praised  was  the  state's  system  of  prison 
employment,  diversified  among  small  in- 
dustries, farms,  public  works. 

In  Print— The  1939  annual  report  of 
the  National  Probation  Association, 
"Trends  in  Crime  Treatment,"  edited 
by  Marjorie  Bell,  gives  most  of  its  space 
to  a  consideration  of  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  delinquency  in  the  child 
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and  adolescent.  Made  up  largely  of  pa- 
pers presented  at  the  association's  an- 
nual conference  in  Buffalo  last  June, 
the  book  falls  into  two  divisions:  one 
dealing  with  the  community's  respon- 
sibility in  delinquency  prevention;  the 
other  dealing  specifically  with  probation 
and  parole,  the  techniques  they  involve, 
their  administration,  their  function  in 
relation  to  the  juvenile  and  adult  courts. 
Also  included  in  the  yearbook  is  a  di- 
gest of  1939  legislation  and  court  deci- 
sions affecting  parole  and  the  juvenile 
courts.  Price  $1.25  in  paper,  $1.75  in 
board;  from  the  association,  50  West 
50  Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  Those  who 
were  confused  by  the  misleading  press 
reports  of  the  first  National  Parole 
Conference  held  in  Washington  in  April 
1939  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  May 
1939,  page  146]  can  now  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  "goings  on"  through  the 
proceedings  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to 
the  papers  of  all  the  scheduled  speakers, 
the  book  includes  reports  of  the  tech- 
nical committees  on  standards  and  pro- 
cedures in  institutional  preparation  for 
parole,  in  parole  selection  and  release, 
in  parole  supervision,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  further  action.  Empha- 
sized in  every  speech  as  well  as  in  the 
committee  reports  was  a  point  that 
headline  writers  seemed  to  fail  to  grasp: 
that  parole  as  discussed  by  the  confer- 
ence is  not  a  means  of  leniency  to  the 
prisoner,  but  of  protection  to  society. 

Group  Work 

A  NEW  experiment  in  neighborhood 
life,  a  privately  organized  health  and 
recreational  center  to  be  known  as  Rip- 
ley  House,  was  dedicated  last  month 
in  Houston,  Texas.  The  experiment 
owes  its  existence  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  One  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Daniel  and  Edith  Ripley  Founda- 
tion, a  fund  for  Houston  philanthropy, 
happened  to  see  the  Pioneer  Health 
Center  at  Peckham  while  travelling  in 
England  and  was  impressed  by  the  pos- 
sibilities of  applying  its  principles  in  this 
country.  About  the  same  time,  the  board 
of  the  Houston  Settlement  Association 
made  application  to  the  fund  for  a  grant 
to  house  its  work  in  the  American  dis- 
trict served  by  Friendship  House,  one 
of  its  five  branches. 

Leaders  in  the  settlement  and  health 
education  field  were  consulted  as  to  the 
possibilities  and  soundness  of  the  neigh- 
borhood experiment,  and  with  their  en- 
couragement the  plans  were  developed. 
The  building,  which  is  thoroughly  mod- 
ern in  design,  cost  $380,000.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  a  health  center  along 
with  recreational  and  educational  facili- 
ties. The  purpose  of  Ripley  House  is 


to  develop  neighborhood  cooperation  in 
a  broad  experimental  program  for 
health  and  family  living.  Nolie  Bailey  is 
the  resident  director  and  Dr.  Vincent 
Simmon  the  medical  director.  The  Rip- 
ley  Foundation  Has  set  aside  endow- 
ment funds  for  maintenance  of  the 
building,  but  the  general  expenses  will 
be  provided  by  the  Community  Fund 
of  Houston. 

Music  Cooperatives — Faced  with 
curtailment  of  its  music  program 
through  the  "petering  out  of  WPA," 
the  Union  Settlement  in  New  York  is 
selling  shares  tcrparents  in  a  music- 
cooperative  -in  order  to  pay  teachers 
for  group  lessons.  ...  At  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  also  in  .  New  York,  a  co- 
operative has  been  set  up  through  which 
music  students  may  buy  their  band  in- 
struments with  small  weekly  payments. 

For  Girls,  Too — Girls'  work  is  to 
be  included  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
"Boys'  Work  Manual,"  first  published 
in  1935  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  but  out  of  print  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  revised  edition, 
which  will  be  called  the  "Boys'  and 
Girls'  Work  Manual"  is  being  prepared 
by  the  federation's  Boston  group.  Before 
publication,  the  material  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  editorial  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  the  NFS. 

Kalliola — Since  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Finnish  war,  no  news  has  been  received 
from  the  Helsinki  settlement,  Kalliola, 
which  long  had  warm  and  cordial  rela- 
tionships with  American  settlements 
through  the  International  Association  of 
Settlements.  However,  knowing  the 
problems  which  Kalliola  undoubtedly  is 
facing,  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements, 147  Avenue  B,  New  York, 
has  arranged  to  receive  and  forward  to 
Finland  gifts  and  expressions  of  interest 
from  American  sympathizers. 

u    ' ' 

Study — The  leisure  time  needs  of  Los 
Angeles'  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
five  are  the  subject  of  a  study  to  be 
made  by  the  group  work  division  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Behind  the  study  is  a  two-fold  purpose: 
to  gather  social  information  on  the  city's 
"unattached"  young  adults  for  use  in 
determining  where  the  greatest  needs 
for  leisure  time  activities  are;  to  form 
a  basis  for  program  recommendations 
to  existing  agencies  such  as  the  YWCA 
and  the  YMCA. 

Milestones — Hull-House,  famed  Chi- 
cago settlement,  marks  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary this  month.  Celebrations  are 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  May  17-26, 
with  May  23  set  aside  for  tribute  to 


Jane  Addams,  the  founder.  .  .  .  This 
year  is  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
North  East  Neighborhood  House  of 
Minneapolis.  The  settlement's  roots  are 
in  a  neighborhood  group  organized 
about  sixty  years  ago  in  the  Logan  Park 
district.  Robbins  Gilman,  who  came  on 
from  University  Settlement,  New  York, 
to  be  the  first  headworker,  celebrates 
his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  the 
settlement.  .  .  .  When  Alta  Social  Set- 
tlement, Cleveland,  reached  its  fortieth 
anniversary  recently,  it  had  a  figurative 
mortgage  burning.  A  gift  of  $14,320 
from  Mrs.  Alta  Rockefeller  Prentice, 
for  whom  the  house  is  named,  paid  off 
the  mortgage. 

In  Print — "They  Say  About  Group 
Work,"  published  by  the  Union  Settle- 
ment of  Hartford,  contains  five  papers 
originally  prepared  by  professional  ex- 
perts as  lectures  for  the  settlement's 
in-service  training  program.  The  sub- 
jects cover  group  work  in  its  relationship 
to  biological,  psycho-social  and  psychia- 
tric theories,  as  well  as  the  more  prac- 
tkal  aspects  of  supervision  and  record 
keeping.  Authors  are  Mark  Graubard, 
S.  R.  Slavson,  Alexander  R.  Martin, 
Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr.,  Clara  A.  Kaiser. 

Youth  and  Schools 

'T'HE  Rev.  Denton  M.  Gerow  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  made  pub- 
lic an  analysis  of  the  replies  received 
from  "several  hundred  nationally  promi- 
nent figures"  to  the  question:  "What  in 
your  opinion  is  the  most  fundamental 
need  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people  of 
America  today?"  The  answers  represent 
an  adult  point  of  view,  and  vary  sharp- 
ly from  the  formulations  of  organized 
youth.  Mr.  Gerow  states  that  the  replies 
he  received  fall  into  six  general  groups: 
"a  clearer  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  religious  and  spiritual  values," 
25.6  percent;  sufficient  educational  train- 
ing to  enable  youth  "to  develop  a  sound 
philosophy  of  life  and  conduct,"  21  per- 
cent; profitable  work  "under  the  system 
of  American  free  enterprise,"  18.3  per- 
cent; "personal  initiative,  strong  charac- 
ter, and  the  development  of  discipline  for 
good  citizenship,"  15.5  percent;  "a  firm 
stand  in  loyalty  to  American  democracy," 
11.5  percent;  "improved  home  environ- 
ment," 8.1  percent.  Those  answering 
Mr.  Gerow's  question  are  active  in  pol- 
itics, industry,  and  education. 

Summer  Plans — "The  Democratic 
Way — an  Educational  Process"  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City,  May  20  to  23.  The  program 
includes  nine  general  sessions,  two  busi- 
ness meetings  for  members  only,  some 
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forty  section  meetings,  two  luncheons, 
and  the  annual  dinner.  ...  A  two-week 
Summer  Institute  for  Social  Progress 
will  be  held  again  on  the  Wellesley  Col- 
lege campus.  The  1940  dates  are  July 
6  to  20,  and  the  topic:  "What  Can  the 
American  Voter  Do  to  Build  Democ- 
racy in  a  War-Torn  World?"  Details 
from  G.  L.  Osgood,  secretary,  14  W. 
Elm  Avenue,  Wollaston,  Mass.  .  .  .  The 
Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  Mich., 
will  offer  "a  summer  workshop  in  child 
development"  from  June  24  to  August 
1.  The  program  will  be  planned  for  both 
men  and  women  supervisors,  teachers, 
extension  workers,  group  leaders,  and 
social  workers,  "who  wish  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  children  in  the  family."  The 
laboratory  will  be  the  nursery  school 
and  recreational  groups  in  a  summer 
camp.  .  .  .  The  Vassar  Institute  of  Eu- 
thenics,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  will  hold 
its  fifteenth  annual  session,  June  20  to 
July  31,  providing  opportunity  to  a  group 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  college  seniors 
for  the  "study  of  human  relationships 
and  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  the  betterment  of  human  liv- 
ing." The  institute  will  open  this  year 
with  an  independent  introductory  session, 
June  20-23,  on  "women's  education, 
present  and  future,"  planned  particularly 
for  Vassar  alumnae  attending  the  col- 
lege's seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

NYA — College  students  who  are  car- 
rying National  Youth  Administration 
jobs  in  addition  to  their  academic  pro- 
grams receive  higher  than  average 
grades,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
made  public  by  Aubrey  Williams,  NYA 
administrator.  The  survey,  which  cov- 
ered 62,000  students  in  666  institutions 
located  in  forty-six  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  territories,  dis- 
closed that  in  80  percent  of  the  colleges 
NYA  students  rank  higher  in  scholar- 
ship than  the  general  student  body.  Two 
thirds  of  the  NYA  workers  had  aca- 
demic averages  that  placed  them  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  student  body.  .  .  .  The 
research  department  of  the  NYA  in 
New  York  City  has  issued  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  its  Directory  of  Youth  Organiza- 
tions, first  published  in  1937.  The  new 
300-page  mimeographed  volume,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rodgers 
Lindsay,  director  of  research  and  infor- 
mation, lists  the  addresses,  officers,  plat- 
forms, purposes,  aims,  and  structure  of 
more  than  280  national  and  city  youth 
groups.  The  platforms  of  youth  groups, 
as  they  are  here  summarized,  reflect  the 
concern  of  young  people  with  problems 
of  economic  security.  The  1937  directory 
showed  that  many  of  the  groups  then 
had  a  peace  plank  in  their  platforms. 
The  new  platforms  no  longer  show 
merely  an  advocacy  of  peace,  but  a  trend 


HENRIETTA    ADDITON 

For  most  people  it  would  be  a  long 
jump  from  the  post  of  director  of 
welfare  of  New  York  World's  Fair  to 
that  of  superintendent  of  Westfield 
State  Farm,  New  York's  reformatory 
and  prison  for  women  at  Bedford 
Hills.  But,  for  Henrietta  Additon,  it 
was  just  another  step  in  a  profes- 
sional career  which,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  has  been  in  the  field 
of  crime  prevention.  The  stretch  at 
the  World's  Fair  was  only  an  in- 
terval. Miss  Additon  organized  and 
directed  the  Juvenile  Crime  Pre- 
vention Bureau  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  was  a 
deputy  commissioner  until  1935.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Crime 
Commission  and.  until  her  appoint- 
ment to  Westfield,  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Correction. 


toward  specific  proposals  for  maintain- 
ing peace.  Another  trend  is  the  increas- 
ing tendency  of  churches  and  religious 
bodies  to  develop  a  definite  youth  pro- 
gram of  creative  group  work  and  recre- 
ational opportunities.  The  directory  will 
be  sent  without  charge  to  agencies  mak- 
ing a  written  request  of  Mrs.  Lindsay 
at  265  West  14  Street,  New  York. 

"Jim  Grow"  Texts— The  Mississip- 
pi legislature,  after  first  accepting  the 
proposal  of  its  senate  education  commit- 
tee for  "Jim  Crow"  civics  textbooks  in 
the  public  schools,  has  reversed  its  initial 
action  and  turned  down  the  scheme.  In 
adopting  a  measure  to  provide  free  text- 
books in  the  first  eight  grades,  the  senate 
included,  by  a  37  to  9  vote,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  provided  sepa- 
rate civics  texts  for  Negro  schools.  The 
education  committee,  which  brought  for- 
ward the  amendment,  stated  that  the 
civics  texts  for  Negroes  would  "deal 
mostly  with  history"  and  that  "instruc- 
tions in  such  principles  as  voting"  would 
be  eliminated.  A  leading  advocate  of  the 
amendment  argued:  "Under  the  Consti- 


tution the  Negro  is  a  citizen  and  of 
course  we  know  and  accept  that.  But  he 
can  never  expect  to  be  given  the  same 
educational  and  social  privileges  with  the 
white  man  and  he  doesn't  expect  them. 
The  best  education  we  can  give  him  is  to 
use  his  hands,  because  that's  how  he 
must  earn  his  living.  It  always  has  and 
it  always  will  be."  Protests  against  the 
plan  poured  in  from  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, North  and  South.  A  week 
later,  in  a  session  of  the  state  senate 
described  in  the  press  as  "one  of  the  bit- 
terest of  recent  years,"  the  "Jim  Crow" 
amendments  were  eliminated  from  the 
free  textbook  bill. 

Religious  Training — The  McLaugh- 
lin  bill,  permitting  public  school  children 
to  be  absent  for  religious  instruction 
during  school  hours,  was  signed  last 
month  by  Governor  Herbert  Lehman 
of  New  York.  It  had  passed  the  state 
senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  1,  the  assembly 
by  113  to  7.  The  measure  does  not  fix 
the  amount  of  time  for  which  pupils 
may  be  excused.  The  new  law  supplants 
a  Board  of  Regents'  rule  under  which 
local  school  officials  were  permitted  to 
release  children  from  school  for  religious 
instruction  for  not  more  than  one  hour 
a  week  at  the  close  of  a  session.  The 
measure  had  the  vigorous  backing  of 
certain  religious  bodies.  It  was  opposed 
by  several  liberal  groups,  who  saw  in  it 
an  encroachment  upon  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion  which 
presupposes  the  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

Minnesota  Study — Only  four  out  of 
ten  of  the  ablest  highschool  pupils  in 
Minnesota  enter  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  within  a  year  after  their  gradu- 
ation from  highschool,  according  to  a 
joint  study  recently  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  study  cov- 
ered not  only  entrance  to  the  university 
but  also  to  junior  colleges,  state  teachers 
colleges,  and  independent  liberal  arts 
colleges.  The  group  studied  was  made 
up  of  the  highest  30  percent  in  the  high- 
school  classes.  Of  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul,  group,  3.29  percent  more  went  on 
to  college  than  of  those  from  highschools 
outside  these  centers.  Of  the  able  stu- 
dents who  did  not  go  to  college,  one 
third  stopped  their  formal  education  at 
the  highschool  level  for  lack  of  funds. 

Record  and  Report — The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Re- 
gional Conference  on  Adult  Education 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Conference 
on  Adult  Education,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  late  October,  are  now  available 
in  pamphlet  form.  Mitten  Hall,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia.  ...  A  study 
guide  "looking  toward  the  improvement 
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of  rural  life  in  the  community"  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Youth  Section,  Ameri- 
can Country  Life  Association.  From  the 
association,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  ...  An  illustrated  description 
of  rural  library  service  in  many  states 
and  communities,  and  what  it  means  to 
children  and  adults,  is  given  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1847,  prepared  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Price 
10  cents  from  the  superintendent  of  doc- 
uments, Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  The  lat- 
est volume  in  the  series  of  studies  in  the 
social  significance  of  adult  education  in 
the  United  States  is  "Training  for  the 
Job:  Vocational  Education  for  Adults," 
by  Frank  Ernest  Hill.  Price  $1.25  from 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation, 60  East  42  Street,  New  York. 

Camps  and  Camping 

pXPERIMENTAL  camping  units 
may  be  set  up  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  if 
plans  under  consideration  are  carried 
out.  According  to  The  Bulletin,  publi- 
cation of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  these  units  would  be  built  in 
state  parks  by  the  federal  department 
and  offered  for  use  this  summer  to  se- 
lected organizations  at  nominal  rentals. 
Similar  experiments  carried  out  in  other 
states  in  the  past  have  proved  successful. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1939, 
page  316.]  The  state  of  Massachusetts 
also  may  allow  lessee  organizations  to 
erect  their  own  buildings  in  camping 
areas  within  state  forests. 

Pan  America — A  western  hemisphere 
encampment  at  Camp  Andree  in  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y.  will  this  year  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  international  girl 
scout  encampment  at  Adelboden,  Switz- 
erland. Girls  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen  from  South  and 
Central  American  countries,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Bermuda,  and  New- 
foundland have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  encampment,  August  14-18,  and  to 
bring  samples  of  their  countries'  crafts 
along  with  "any  musical  instruments 
they  may  be  able  to  play."  Their  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  from  the  Juliette 
Low  Memorial  Fund.  American  girl 
scouts  are  to  act  as  hostesses. 

Behavior  Problems — The  extent  to 
which  the  social  work  approach  has 
become  a  part  of  camp  philosophy  is 
illustrated  in  a  booklet,  "Solving  Camp 
Behavior  Problems,"  by  J.  Kenneth 
Doherty,  published  by  the  Association 
Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
price  50  cents.  Written  for  the  guidance 
of  the  counselor  in  meeting  problems 
presented  by  individual  campers,  the 
booklet  presents  clues  as  to  their  under- 
lying causes  and  suggests  methods  of 


dealing  with  them.  Though  timidity,  eat- 
ing problems,  homesickness,  enuresis,  sex 
problems,  showing  off,  stealing  are  dis- 
cussed as  symptoms  of  deeper  malad- 
justments, the  purpose  is  not  to  make 
a  psychiatrist  of  the  counselor  in  ten 
easy  lessons  but  to  aid  him  in  securing 
an  intelligent  insight  into  the  problems 
which  may  confront  him.  "The  summer 
camp,"  warns  the  author,  "should  never 
become  a  psychological  clinic  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  behavior  prob- 
lems." 

Work  Gamps — This  summer  many 
young  men  and  women  will  combine  an 
outdoor  life  with  work  and  study  in  the 
various  work  camps  dotting  the  country 
from  east  to  west.  Work  Camps  for 
America,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  recommends  five  of  these  for  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-four.  They  are  at  Dayton,  Ore., 
Monteagle,  Tenn.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
West  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  on  Lake  Erie 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  work  proj- 
ects usually  consist  in  developing  recre- 
ational facilities  for  the  surrounding 
community;  the  study  programs,  in  learn- 
ing of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
patterns  of  the  people  which  make  up 
the  community  .  .  .  Announcement  is 
made  that  Associated  Work  Camps,  in 
cooperation  with  various  educational,  so- 
cial, and  civic  organizations,  will  con- 
duct this  summer,  June  28  to  August 
22,  three  coeducational  voluntary  work 
camps  for  highschool  age  young  people. 
Their  purpose:  "the  performance  of  so- 
cially useful  work  helping  toward  well- 
rounded  educational  experience  and 
intelligent  democratic  citizenship."  The 
camps  are  located  at  Netcong,  N.  J.; 
Bottsford,  Conn.;  Pine  Mountain,  Ky. 
For  details  query  Ormsbee  W.  Robin- 
son, 33  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

Changes — Recognition  of  the  vacation 
needs  of  the  unemployed  as  well  as  of 
the  tired-out  working  girl  has  brought 
about  significant  developments  within 
the  past  decade  of  depression  in  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Jewish 
Vacation  Association  in  New  York.  The 
association,  which  provides  inexpensive 
vacations  for  girls  over  eighteen  at  two 
camps — Lehman  House  in  the  moun- 
tains and  Bay  House  at  the  seashore — 
found  that  unemployed  girls  require  a 
more  active  and  supervised  camp  pro- 
gram than  the  overworked  immigrant 
girls  who  had  been  the  campers  of  its 
earlier  years  and  who  were  content  just 
to  lie  in  the  sun.  The  program  now  in- 
cludes supervised  excursions,  athletics, 
crafts,  all  offered  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Though  the  association's  campers  ,  are 
by  no  means  all  unemployed,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed girl  first  made  it  apparent  that 


there  would  he  definite  value  in  a  fol- 
low-up program.  Accordingly  four  years 
ago  a  winter  program  was  begun  which 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  as- 
sociation's work.  Clubs  of  past  campers 
concerned  with  various  activities  and 
interests  meet  regularly,  thus  enabling 
the  girls  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other and  to  feel  that  the  friendly  advice 
of  the  camp  counselors  is  still  availablr 
to  them.  The  association  also  acts  as  a 
referral  agency  to  other  community  re- 
sources when  individual  problems  arise. 
Last  summer  its  two  camps  took  care 
of  some  700  girls,  approximately  two 
thirds  of  whom  paid  their  own  $10 
weekly  expenses;  one  sixth  paid  part  of 
their  own  expenses;  one  sixth  received 
full  camp  scholarships  either  from  the 
association  or  from  other  social  agencies. 

Relief 

«T>  ELIEF  programs  for  the  past  sev- 
eral  years  have  been  so  inadequate 
that  no  degree  of  economic  recovery  in 
the  near  future  would  justify  any  im- 
mediate retrenchment,"  said  the  memo- 
rial sent  to  President  Roosevelt  last 
month  with  the  signatures  of  350  promi- 
nent social  workers,  educators,  clergy- 
men, and  public  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  c6untry.  The  memorial  was  in- 
itiated by  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Adequate  Relief  Appropriations,  which 
came  together  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Prof.  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  The  docu- 
ment cites  facts  and  figures  to  illustrate 
its  four  major  points:  for  certain  groups 
no  relief  is  available;  relief  granted  is 
often  inadequate ;  WPA  employment  is 
insufficient;  dismissals  from  WPA  cause 
great  hardship. 

It  refers  to  the  system  existing  "in 
most  southern  states"  and  in  some  large 
cities  such  as  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
and  Kansas  City  of  excluding  all  fami- 
lies with  employable  members  from  any 
relief  other  than  surplus  commodities. 
As  examples  of  states  where  relief, 
when  granted,  is  entirely  inadequate,  it 
points  to  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Okla- 
homa where  the  monthly  average  per 
family  is  $5.  It  also  points  out  the  fact 
that,  during  the  last  quarter  of  1939,  an 
estimated  20  percent  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment from  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year  was  met  with  a  35 
percent  reduction  in  WPA  rolls.  It  cites 
the  recent  study  in  twenty-three  cities 
which  showed  that  persons  dismissed 
from  WPA  are  earning  an  average  of 
only  $8.23  per  week.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1940,  page  68.]  After 
the  presentation  of  facts  and  figures,  the 
memorial  urges  that  the  human  question 
involved  in  budgeting  for  relief  be  not 
obscured  by  questions  of  political  expe- 
diency; that  the  federal  government  ac- 
cept its  "inescapable  responsibility  to  see 
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that  work  or  relief  is  provided  for  every 
needy  family  in  the  land." 

Rubbing  It  In — A  pauper's  oath  for 
each  relief  check  is  the  new  requirement 
of  relief  recipients  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
The  regulation  was  made  by  welfare 
officials  after  a  justice  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  only  those  re- 
lief recipients  who  actually  had  made  a 
misrepresentation  of  facts  at  the  time  of 
application  could  be  charged  with  fraud, 
thus  leaving  immune  the  so-called  "chis- 
elers"  who  were  without  resources  at 
the  time  of  application  but  failed  to  in- 
form authorities  of  later  good  fortune. 

Work  Credit  —  Relief  recipients  in 
Pennsylvania  who  "avail  themselves  of 
public  school  vocational  training  and  re- 
training opportunities"  now  can  count 
this  as  "work  credit"  under  the  relief 
\vork  program  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  established  last  sum- 
mer by  the  Pierson  Act.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  July  1939,  page  220.]  This 
liberalized  interpretation  of  the  act  was 
provided  by  a  recent  resolution  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Assistance.  Credit 
will  be  based  on  hours  of  training  attend- 
ance, at  a  money  rate  prescribed  by  the 
county  boards,  but  will  be  granted  "only 
so  long  as  the  record  ...  is  satisfactory 
to  the  authorities  giving  the  course." 
Unlike  the  work  requirements  of  the 
RWP,  the  acceptance  of  training  oppor- 
tunities will  be  entirely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  relief  recipients. 

Rent  Costs — With  size  of  case  load 
practically  unchanged,  the  Milwaukee 
County  Department  of  Outdoor  Relief 
(now  the  Milwaukee  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance)  last  year  paid 
64  percent  more  for  rents  than  the  year 
before.  Pointing  out  this  startling  fact  in 
the  department's  report  for  1939,  Ben- 
jamin Glassberg,  superintendent,  ex- 
plains that  increasing  difficulties  in  find- 
ing suitable  living  quarters  for  relief  re- 
cipients caused  rent  schedules  in  1939  to 
be  raised  by  more  than  $1  per  grant.  In 
addition,  WPA  layoffs  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  department  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  many  families  which 
had  previously  received  only  "supplemen- 
tary" assistance,  thus  raising  considerably 
the  proportion  of  families  for  whom  the 
department  paid  rents. 

Take  It  and  Like  It — Protests  against 
Pennsylvania's  Eckels  Act  which  forces 
milk  on  relief  clients  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  S«ptember  1939,  page  286]  are 
growing  in  volume.  These  come  not  only 
from  those  children  who  "never  liked 
milk  anyway"  but  from  public  health 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  nutritionists 
who  have  spent  many  weary  hours  dem- 
onstrating the  value  of  cheap  milk  sub- 


stitutes —  powdered  milk,  evaporated 
milk,  cheese — only  to  find  many  of  their 
poorest  clients  in  possession  of  more 
fresh  fluid  milk,  at  12  cents  a  quart  in 
the  large  cities,  than  they  can  use.  No- 
body would  begrudge  this  abundance  if 
the  cost  of  the  milk  were  not  deducted 
from  the  families'  budgets,  in  many  cases 
precluding  the  possibility  of  a  balanced 
diet.  Not  only  does  this  "milk  regimen- 
tation" knock  budgets  topsy-turvy,  but 
it  prevents  families  in  areas  where  the 
federal  food  stamp  plan  is  in  operation 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  plan. 
Since  they  receive  the  milk  "in  kind," 
they  are  deprived  of  the  blue  stamps 
which  would  be  theirs  if  their  milk 
could  be  purchased  in  cash  via  orange 
stamps.  The  act  also  causes  the  state  to 
forfeit  approximately  $40,000  a  month 
in  federal  reimbursement  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  old  age  assistance 
expenditures  because  of  the  substitution 
of  milk  for  cash. 

Professional 

'  I  ''HE  sincerity  of  public  welfare  work- 
ers'  desire  for  professional  knowl- 
edge is  indicated  by  the  response  in  New 
Jersey  to  non-credit  courses  offered  this 
spring  by  Rutgers  University.  The 
courses,  in  local  welfare  administration, 
are  being  given  in  Newark  and  Camden 
at  the  request  of  an  educational  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and 
Welfare  Directors.  Over  100  persons 
are  enrolled,  representing  eighteen  of 
the  state's  twenty-one  counties.  The 
majority  are  welfare  directors  or  em- 
ployes of  local  welfare  offices  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  relief,  al- 
though some  public  assistance  employes 
are  registered.  In  many  cases  the  $10 
enrollment  fee  has  been  paid  by  the 
municipality. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  uni- 
versity extension  division  has  cooperated 
with  the  division  of  old  age  assistance 
of  the  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  in  offering  courses  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  for  employes  of 
the  county  welfare  boards.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  November  1939,  page  353.] 
Subjects  have  been  social  case  work, 
mental  hygiene,  community  organization, 
and  public  welfare  administration. 

Meetings— The  committee  on  religion 
and  health  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  spon- 
soring two  regional  conferences  this 
summer:  in  New  York,  July  29-August 
2;  in  Chicago,  July  30-August  10.  Pro- 
grams from  the  council,  297  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  .  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  will  be  held  September  24- 
28  at  a  still  undetermined  country  place 


in  the  Pocono  mountains,  readily  acces- 
sible from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
.The  conference  will  concern  itself  chiefly 
with  discussion  of  settlement  program 
material  for  different  age  groups  and 
with  evaluation  of  certain  program 
projects  with  which  settlements  have 
been  experimenting. 

Informal  Education — The  Silver  Bay 
Summer  School  for  persons  engaged, 
not  necessarily  professionally,  in  infor- 
mal education  will  be  held  July  11-31 
and  August  1-21  at  Silver  Bay  on  Lake 
George,  N.  Y.  For  details  address  the 
director,  263  Alden  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Institutes — Hull-House,  Chicago,  is 
arranging  an  institute,  June  28-July  29, 
in  which  a  group  limited  to  twenty  will 
join  with  the  staff  in  examining,  ana- 
lyzing, and  reconstructing  current  meth- 
ods and  philosophies  "in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  practical  approach  to  com- 
munity problems."  Applications  close 
May  28.  For  details  address  Jess  Og- 
den,  director  of  adult  education,  800 
South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago.  .  .  .  The 
University  of  California's  department  of 
hygiene  is  offering  an  institute,  July 
1-20,  on  the  "Public  Health  Aspects  of 
Maternal  and  Infant  Hygiene"  through 
its  division  of  nursing  education.  Inquire 
of  Ruth  W.  Hay,  assistant  professor  of 
nursing  education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Refugee  Service — The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  announces  a 
seminar,  June  17-28,  on  social  service 
for  refugees.  It  is  designed  for  experi- 
enced social  workers,  with  preference 
in  registration  given  to  persons  working 
outside  New  York  City.  For  details  ad- 
dress the  school,  122  East  22  Street, 
New  York. 

Summer  Sessions — In  cooperation 
with  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
and  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  Cornell  University  is  offer- 
ing this  summer,  for  the  first  time,  short 
courses  for  rural  social  welfare  workers 
and  FSA  supervisors.  The  program, 
July  8-26,  includes  morning  classes  and 
afternoon  seminars  with  extracurricular 
features,  such  as  picnics  and  swimming, 
offered  by  the  facilities  of  the  campus. 
The  staff  of  instruction  includes  mem- 
bers of  the  Cornell  faculty  and  special- 
ists from  the  cooperating  agencies.  For 
details  address  Josephine  Strode,  308 
Warren  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.  .  .  .  The  summer  session  of 
the  University  of  California,  July  1- 
August  9,  will  include  over  300  courses 
in  thirty-nine  departments  and  will  en- 
gage a  teaching  staff  of  189,  of  whom 
sixty-two  will  be  visitors  from  other 
educational  institutions  and  from  fed- 
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eral  and  state  governmental  depart- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  courses,  many 
of  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  pro- 
fessional needs  of  social  workers,  nurses, 
public  health  workers,  and  so  on,  there 
will  be  a  group  of  special  conferences 
for  people  unable  to  spend  the  full  six 
weeks  on  the  campus.  Recreational  facili- 
ties, both  on  and  off  campus,  sound  very 
alluring.  For  details  write  Dean  Ray- 
mond G.  Gettell,  104  California  Hall, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Best  Seller- — Surpassing  in  its  early 
sales  any  other  book  published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  thirty  years 
of  publishing,  "Your  Community,"  by 
Joanna  C.  Colcord,  is  now  in  its  fourth 
printing.  It  is  frequently  ordered  in 
quantity  by  study  groups,  women's 
clubs,  and  schools,  and  in  two  states  it 
has  been  made  the  basis  for  statewide 
programs  surveying  community  needs. 

People  and  Things 

A  COLLECTION  of  one  hundred 
•**•  photo  studies  on  immigration  by 
Lewis  \V.  Hine,  the  well  known  pho- 
tographer, recently  acquired  by  the  li- 
brary of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
forms  the  beginnings,  it  is  hoped,  of  a  per- 
manent collection  of  documentary  prints 
available  for  current  and  future  use. 
The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
also  has  acquired  a  number  of  Mr. 
Mine's  social  and  industrial  studies,  at 
present  hung  in  the  class  and  assembly 


Honored — Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt received  The  Nation's  first  annual 
award  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
cause  of  social  progress  at  a  dinner  on 
May  first,  commemorating  the  periodi- 
cal's seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  first 
lady  was  presented  with  a  plaque  with 
the  citation:  "For  her  helpful  interest  in 
the  problems  of  young  men  and  women 
and  for  her  quiet,  intelligent,  and  dogged 
defense  of  democratic  principles."  .  .  . 
In  recognition  of  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
"to  helping  build  higher  character  in 
youth  and  train  them  for  citizenship 
through  many  agencies  especially  through 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  .  .  ."  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  has 
awarded  one  of  its  1940  gold  medals  to 
James  E.  West,  chief  scout  executive. 
Other  medals  were  awarded  to  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  and  Wendell  L.  Wilkie. 

In  Memoriam — The  National  Com- 
mittee on  Red  Cross  .Nursing  Service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  under- 
taken to  create  a  permanent  and  tangi- 
ble memorial  in  honor  of  Malinde 
Havey,  the  distinguished  and  beloved  di- 
rector of  the  service  who  died  in 
September  1938.  The  memorial  will  take 


the  form  of  a  loan  fund  to  help  Red 
Cross  nurses  on  active  duty  meet  un- 
usual financial  obligations.  The  fund, 
started  with  an  anonymous  gift  of  $500, 
will  be  held  and  administered  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Public  Service — Byron  Mitchell, 
whose  work  as  director  of  the  Texas 
State  Employment,  Service  has  attracted 
wide  attention,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  employment  service  division 
in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  He  suc- 
ceeds William  H.,  Stead  who  resigned 
to  go  to  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Administration  with 
administrative  supervision  of  the  George 
W^arren  Brown  department  of  social 
work.  .  .  .  The  University  of  Michigan 
has  given  a  year's  leave  to  Professor 
Howard  Y.  McClusky,  assistant  to 
President  J.  D.  Bruce,  in  order  that 
he  may  accept  the  appointment  of  as- 
sistant director  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission.  .  .  .  Two  new  appointments 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board:  Dexter  N. 
Keezer,  president  of  Reed  College,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  as  a  member  of  the  science 
committee  at  the  designation  of  the  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council;  Philip 
H.  Elwood,  head  of  the  department  of 
landscape  architecture  of  Iowa  State 
College,  as  regional  chairman  for  Re- 
gion 6,  embracing  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  .  .  .  Nc\v  advisory  public  health 
nurse  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  Elizabeth  Curtis,  re- 
cently on  the  staff  of  the  East  Orange 
Girls'  Vocational  School.  .  .  .  Helen 
Swift  has  resigned  as  supervisor  of  the 
children's  division  of  the  Washington 
State  Social  Security  Department.  Tem- 
porarily filling  her  place  is  Ruth  Fitz- 
Simons,  assistant  to  the  state  social 
security  director.  .  .  .  Helen  Phelan, 
headworker  of  Merrick  House,  Cleve- 
land settlement,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  Valley-View 
Homes,  a  low  rent  housing  project  in 
the  city's  Tremont  area. 

Elected— Professor  Walter  W.  Stew- 
art of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation,  succeeding  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  had  served  in  that 
position  for  twenty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  retirement  was  dictated  by 
the  foundation's  p'olicy  of  retiring  all 
officers  and  trustees  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  .  .  .  Adolf  Meyer,  director  of  the 
Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  recently  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  .  .  .  The  American 
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RILLA  SCHROEDER 

As  its  Washington  commentator  this 
month,  succeeding  Glen  Leet  [see 
page  169]  Survey  Midmonthly  pre- 
sents Mrs.  Schroeder,  for  years  a 
keen  observer  of  the  course  of  social 
legislation  in  the  capital  and  an  ex- 
perienced newspaper  writer  who  has 
been  informally  associated  with  Mr. 
Leet  in  carrying  on  his  Washington 
News  Letter.  Mr.  Leet  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  a  job  which  keeps 
him  full  time  in  Providence.  The 
News  Letter  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  congressional  session,  and. 
since  it  is  "out  of  the  red,"  prob- 
ably will  be  resumed  next  year.  The 
Washington  Social  Legislation  In- 
formation Service,  which  Mr.  Leet 
organized,  is  now  well  under  way. 


Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born,  at  present  engaged  in  an  intensive 
campaign  to  prevent  passage  of  the  nu- 
merous anti-alien  bills  pending  in  Con- 
gress, last  month  elected  as  its  president, 
Carey  McWilliams,  chief  of  the  Califor- 
nia Division  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 
.  .  .  New  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  succeeding  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is 
Prof.  Edward  Alsworth  Ross  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  shares  di- 
rection with  the  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

New  Jobs — To  its  professional  field 
staff  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues 
of  America  has  added  Gu-ynedd  Owen, 
recently  executive  secretary  of  the  Youth 
Consultation  Service  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sion of  Help  in  southern  Ohio.  Miss 
Owen  will  work  chiefly  in  New  England 
and  Canada.  .  .  .  Tom  E.  Wintersteen 
of  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
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cies  has  gone  to  Chattanooga,  Term.,  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau.  .  .  .  Elling  Aannestad,  for- 
merly with  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  has  been 
named  director  of  welfare  for  the  1940 
World's  Fair.  New  York,  a  post  held 
last  year  by  Henrietta  Additon.  [See 
page  175].  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Hill,  formerly 
with  the  American  Red  Cross,  is  the 
new  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Visit- 
ins;  Nurse  Association. 

Abroad — The  American  Red  Cross 
delegates  in  Europe  have  been  joined  by 
two  new  workers,  H.  Sherburne  House 
of  New  York  and  Raymond  T.  Schaef- 
fer  of  St.  Louis,  both  seasoned  Red 
Crossers.  The  ARC  delegation  has  its 
office  in  Geneva,  though  its  work  is 
largely  in  supervising  the  distribution 
of  relief  supplies  in  Poland. 

See  America  First — Housing  at 
home  will  be  the  objective  of  the  1940 
tour  of  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Helen  Alfred,  a  circular  coast  to  coast 
itinerary  is  planned  to  include  Washing- 
ton, Knoxville,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
San  Antonio,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco.  Full  details  from  NPHC, 
122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Renamed — Greer  School  is  to  be  the 
new  name  of  Hope  Farm,  "a  social  serv- 
ice organization  caring  for  and  educat- 
ing children  from  the  age  of  six  through 
highschool  graduation,"  located  in  Dutch- 
ess  County,  New  York.  The  change  was 
made  because  of  difficulties  encountered 
by  graduates  who  found  that  many  pros- 
pective employers  became  confused  by 
the  word  "farm,"  assuming  either  that 
the  school  was  one  for  delinquents  or 
that  its  purpose  was  to  train  farm 
hands.  The  new  name  was  chosen  in 
honor  of  Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  the 
founder. 

Moved — The  Chicago  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  changed  its  quarters  the 
first  of  this  month.  New  address:  343 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Deaths 

DR.  SIDNEY  D.  WILGUS,  at  his  home  in 
Rockford,  111.,  a  pioneer  student  and 
practitioner  of  psychiatry,  long  associated 
with  the  state  institutions  of  Illinois. 

DEBORAH  HOPE  HARRUB,  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  for  several  years  professionally 
active  in  YWCA  work:  three  years 
with  the  national  board  in  New  York, 
five  years  with  the  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
YWCA.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  Miss 
Harrub  was  personal  counselor  at  the 
YWCA  in  Providence,  R.  T. 


Readers  Write 


Correction  and  Comment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of  March 
1940,  in  brief  comment  on  the  Califor- 
nia Conference  of  Social  Work  [see 
"State  Conferences:  Tools  for  Action," 
page  96],  the  statement  occurs  that  cer- 
tain "unexpected  resolutions"  were  put 
through  "after  the  conservatives  had 
gone  home  to  dinner."  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  action  re- 
ferred to  was  not  on  resolutions  but  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws, 
and  that  they  were  not  "unexpected." 
Executive  Secretary  ANITA  ELDRIDGK 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  impres- 
sion of  the  California  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  conveyed  in  the  article  "State 
Conferences:  Tools  for  Action"  in  your 
March  issue,  an  impression  which  many 
of  us  feel  is  erroneous. 

The  conference  is  California's  only 
statewide  organization  with  a  primary 
emphasis  on  welfare.  Despite  a  wide 
range  of  opinion  on  method,  the  member- 
ship is  drawn  together  by  a  common  con- 
cern for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  true 
that  some  dream  longingly  of  a  confer- 
ence made  up  purely  of  round  tables  or 
even  greater  remoteness.  But  many  of  us 
believe  that  in  addition  to  round  tables, 
the  conference,  employing  to  the  full  the 
processes  of  democracy,  must  allow  its 
majority  opinion  each  year  to  place  it  in 
a  direct  and  vital  relationship  to  the 
burning  social  issues  of  the  day.  The  con- 
stitution amply  provides  for  this. 

Such  friction  as  you  have  heard  of  in 
our  conference  has  grown,  I  think,  out  of 
a  certain  resistance  on  the  part  of  forces 
having  control  of  administrative  machin- 
ery to  allow  a  fair  and  reasonable  degree 
of  participation  from  what  are  known  as 
the  "progressive"  forces.  The  earlier  fear 
that  the  progressives  sought  "monopoly" 
has  been  breaking  down,  however.  This 
year  the  inability  of  public  welfare  rank 
and  file  staffs  to  attend  the  conference 
resulted  in  only  a  tiny  progressive  dele- 
gation. Even  so,  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the  dozen  or  more  resolutions  proposed 
by  the  progressives  for  an  adequate  wel- 
fare program,  for  peace,  and  for  the 
rights  of  labor,  passed  with  little  opposi- 
tion. This  indicates  in  a  healthy  fashion, 
I  think,  that  the  unavoidable  hostility 
created  at  first  by  the  progressives'  in- 
sistence on  representation  is  wearing 
away,  and  that  issues  are  being  consid- 
ered on  their  merits  rather  than  on  "who 
proposed  what." 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ROSE  SECURE 


Getting  Somewhere 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  last  we  are  getting 
somewhere  in  this  discussion  on  rural 
social  work.  I've  worked  in  settings  un- 
deniably rural  and  in  others  definitely 
urban.  I've  quarreled  with  a  great  deal 
that  has  been  said  about  essential  equip- 
ment for  rural  work.  It  isn't  so  different. 
One  must  be  humble  and  not  afraid  to  be 
green  beside  another's  experience  and 
knowledge. 

But  at  last  we  are  getting  places.  Miss 
Dodd  [see  "Miss  Bailey  Goes  Visiting," 
Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1940]  didn't 
learn  about  smooth-mouthed  mules  at  a 
school  of  social  work  (one  could  be  face- 
tious), but  she  learned  about  people  "and 
if  you  work  with  people  in  these  parts 
you  learn  about  mules."  That  might  be 
expanded  to  a  comment  about  working 
humbly  and  understandingly  with  people 
anywhere.  And  I  don't  think  Miss  Dodd's 
whole  "learning  about  people"  was  at  a 
school  of  social  work,  either. 

Then,  Caroline  Wright  from  North- 
ampton. [See  "What  It  Takes,"  Survey 
Midmonthly,  March  1940,  page  115.] 
She  is  on  the  right  track  but  goes  a  bit 
categorical.  I  would  qualify  her  state- 
ment that  rural  social  workers  should 
have  "a  good  knowledge  of"  such  things 
as  cooking  and  first  aid,  by  inserting  "or 
a  genuine,  intelligent  interest  in.  .  .  ." 
For  the  sake  of  the  occasional  male  in 
the  field  I  would  permit  the  substitution 
for  cooking  of  some  basic  masculine  ac- 
tivity, such  as  handling  a  horse  or  a  trac- 
tor. I  agree  that  the  rural  social  worker 
must  qualify  in  at  least  some  of  the  com- 
munity's basic  human  activities,  but  I 
hold  that  the  rural  field  has  no  corner 
on  that  requirement.  I  agree  that  the 
rural  worker  should  be  equipped  with 
ski  pants,  rubber  boots,  a  strong  sense  of 
direction,  and  familiarity  with  the  Sears 
Roebuck  catalogue;  but  I  maintain  that 
possession  of  a  driving  license  is  not 
enough.  It  takes  more  than  a  license  to 
know  that  you  can  push  a  car  uphill 
through  snow  that  would  stall  you  going 
down. 

Since  I  can  qualify  on  all  Miss 
Wright's  points  I  feel  free  to  criticize 
them.  HUGH  GREGORY 

New  York  State  Division  of  Parole 

Quite  So 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  client  of  the  Yonkers 
Family  Service  Society  addressed  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  for  service  rendered  to — 

The  Self  Service  Society 
Not     so     bad     a     name,     psychiatrically 
speaking! 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.         JULIA  V.  GRANDIN 
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Book  Reviews 


Big  Little  Book 

MARRIAGE  AND  THE  CHILD,  by  James  H. 
S.  Bossard.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
178  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

'  I  'HE  on-going  of  science  has  made  us 
Americans  confident  believers  in 
progress.  Getting  its  momentum  in  ma- 
terial things,  science  was  bound  to  move 
into  that  most  difficult  area,  the  human 
field,  where  it  was  "to  crown  the  child 
with  paramount  importance."  And  so, 
with  his  usual  scholarly  discernment,  Dr. 
Bossard,  professor  of  child  helping  un- 
der the  William  T.  Carter  Foundation, 
has  produced  a  big  little  book  summar- 
izing American  child  welfare  work  and 
its  relation  to  marriage  and  the  family. 
Philosophy  and  fact  are  well  presented. 
The  opening  chapters  reveal  the  ma- 
turing of  thinking  and  action  with  re- 
spect to  child  welfare;  they  show  the 
development  of  science  and  sketch  the 
several  aspects  of  contemporary  child 
study.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
exemplifies  the  dynamics  of  sociological 
science.  Here  are  facts  on  marriage, 
based  chiefly  on  the  author's  Philadelphia 
research,  that  bear  upon  the  welfare  of 
children.  These  studies  have  to  do  with 
age,  residence — "cupid's  wings  seem  not 
adapted  for  long  flights" — ethnic  factors 
and  intermarriage,  selective  factors  in 
marriage,  ecological  areas  and  marriage 
rates,  and  the  effect  of  the  depression  on 
marriage  rates.  The  closing  chapter  is 
a  lucid  summary. 

One  feels  as  he  reads  this  solid  work 
so  free  of  soft  spots,  that  social  science 
is  in  truth  on  the  march,  that  perhaps 
our  increasing  child-mindedness  will  give 
us  saving  vision,  and  that  perhaps  after 
all  of  yesterday's  and  today's  deals,  the 
"i"  has  not  completely  dropped  out  of 
ideals  for  childhood  and  family  life.  Sel- 
dom does  a  book  appear  that  contributes 
so  much  so  well  in  so  little  space. 

LEE  M.  BROOKS 
University   of  North   Carolina 

Not  So  Much  the  Job 

HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  OCCUPATION, 
by  H.  M.  Vernon.  Oxford  University  Press. 
355  pp.  Price  $4.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

PHE  author  is  an  Englishman  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  this 
subject  and  in  gathering  data,  chiefly  in 
England  and  Wales.  He  has  had  access 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Register  General, 
which  cover  mortality  rates  classified  ac- 
cording to  occupation,  and  also  to  the 
reports  of  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Office,  which  give  sickness  rates  according 
to  occupation.  Dr.  Vernon  believes  that 
the  influence  of  occupation  is  more  indi- 
rect than  direct,  and  that  mortality  prob- 


ably is  influenced  more  by  conditions  of 
life  implied  by  certain  occupations  and  by 
heredity  than  by  the  occupation  itself. 
These  three  factors  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book,  the  first  seven  chap- 
ters covering  the  extent  of  ill  health  and 
discussions  of  heredity  and  environment 
(nutrition,  especially)  ;  and  the  following 
six,  the  influence  of  occupation. 

The  most  important  element  in  social 
conditions,  the  wage  scale,  affects  even 
the  inherited  constitution.  Dr.  Vernon 
quotes  Julian  Huxley  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  difference  in  nutrition  between  the 
social  classes  which  determines  most  of 
the  differences  in  physique  and  intelli- 
gence. These  differences,  as  seen  in  the 
statistics  of  height  and  weight  of  children 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  certainly 
are  striking.  "At  every  age,  the  members 
of  the  artisan  class  were  about  two  inches 
shorter  than  those  of  the  professional 
class."  Even  in  the  deathrates  there  is 
class  distinction:  the  diseases  which  have 
excess  rates  in  the  lowest  class  being 
pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
bronchitis;  in  the  upper  'classes,  angina 
pectoris,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  diabetes. 

The  direct  influence  of  occupation  is 
probably  responsible  for  only  a  small 
fraction  of  disablement  in  the  working 
class  and  therefore  remedial  measures 
must  be  directed  toward  raising  wages  or 
lowering  the  cost  of  living  in  order  to 
insure  proper  nutrition,  and  toward  ex- 
tension of  social  insurance  for  unemploy- 
ment, invalidity,  old  age  and  so  on.  Such 
factors  are  dealt  with  in  England  far  less 
thoroughly  than  are  occupational  diseases 
which  now  are  controlled  fairly  success- 
fully under  the  medical  factory  inspec- 
tion service. 

Certain  sidelights  in  this  English  book 
will  catch  the  attention  of  an  American 
reader.  Physicians  practicing  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  now  (1939) 
number  16,600.  In  1936,  agricultural  la- 
borers were  added  to  the  insured  class 
and  the  number  covered  was  raised  to 
19,170,000,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to 
medical  treatment,  sickness  benefit  for  a 
maximum  of  twenty-six  weeks  and  dis- 
ablement benefit  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period.  Estimates  for  a  minimum 
wage  are  interesting.  The  food  require- 
ments for  man  and  wife  and  three  inde- 
pendent children  (in  Rovvntree's  study  of 
poverty  in  York,  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
is  counted  as  self-supporting)  is  20  s,  6  d. 
— about  $5.12.  This  includes  only  one 
egg  a  week,  no  butter  or  milk.  Dr.  Ver- 
non insists  that  60  s.  a  week  is  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  he  finds  one  third  of  the 
families  studied  falling  below  that  figure. 
The  "desirable  budget  expenditure"  cal- 
culated by  the  Engineers'  Study  Group 
on  Economics  amounted  to  £314. 


The  chapters  on  mortality  in  relation 
to  occupation  are  full  of  valuable  mate- 
rial for  the  industrial  hygienist,  based  on 
the  full  statistics  available  in  England, 
but  for  the  non-professional  reader  the 
first  of  the  book  is  more  interesting. 
Hadlyme,  Conn.  ALICE  HAMILTON 

Jeeter  Lester's  Literary  Ancestors 

THE  SOUTHERN  POOR  WHITE:  Fitou  LUB 
BERLAND  TO  TOBACCO  ROAD,  by  Shields  Mcll 
waine.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  274  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  basic  idea  of  this  fine  book  is  t<i 
compare  the  literary  treatment  of  the 
southern  poor  white  with  the  social  real- 
ity. President  Francis  P.  Gaines,  ot 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  once 
performed  a  similar  task  of  comparison 
for  the  plantation  and  found  its  literary 
portrait  a  paragon  of  romance  in  con- 
trast to  the  reality.  This  author's  con- 
clusions are  different.  At  the  opposite 
pole  from  the  planter  stood  the  "poor 
white,"  a  term  first  applied  in  the  ante- 
bellum South  to  the  ebb  of  the  frontier, 
squatters  stranded  on  the  poorest  lands. 
Their  situation  aggravated  by  poverty, 
whiskey,  hookworm,  malaria  and  inade- 
quate diet,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  permanent  class. 

From  William  Byrd's  discovery  ot 
"lubberland"  in  North  Carolina  to 
Broadway's  encounter  with  "Tobacco 
Road"  the  southern  poor  white  has  fur- 
nished a  varied  ingredient  for  American 
literature.  In  their  progress  through  our 
literature,  the  Jeeter  Lesters  have  been 
shunned  by  the  humorists,  patronized  by 
the  romanticists  and  evaded  by  thr 
southern  apologists.  With  the  advent  of 
southern  realism  they  came  into  their 
own  in  the  inarticulate  and  horrendous 
characters  that  Caldwell  and  Faulkner 
seem  to  fish  out  of  abandoned  wells. 
This  social  type  sat  for  it*  first  full- 
bodied  portrait  in  the  Joads  of  Stein- 
beck's "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  a  work  un- 
fortunately not  treated  by  Mcllwainr. 
Urbane,  competent,  restrained,  Mcll- 
waine  is  at  his  best  in  the  history  of 
literary  types.  The  definitive  history  of 
the  poor  white  as  a  social  reality  remains 
to  be  written.  RUPERT  B.  VANCE 

University   of  North   Carolina 

Sane  Living 

WISDOM  IN  CONDUCT— AN  INTHODUCTION  TO 
ETHICS,  by  Christopher  Browne  Garnett,  Jt. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  458  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TPHE  socially-minded  will  get  from  this 
ably  written  treatise  a  long  range 
view  of  what  human  welfare  means. 
Those  who  are  too  engrossed  in  prob- 
lems of  administration  will  do  well  to 
heed  the  words:  "The  ultimate  test  of 
the  solution  of  all  group  problems  lies 
in  the  effect  upon  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  persons." 

Intended   for  college  students  and  lay 
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readers,  the  book  seeks  to  remove  the 
fear  that  ethics  has  to  be  dull  or  abstract. 
Dr.  Garnett  does  not  search  for  some 
one,  completely  right  answer  for  every- 
body. Rather  he  persuades  us  that  eth- 
ics is  simply  the  quest  of  those  ways  of 
conduct  which,  all  things  considered,  are 
wisest.  The  occasions  calling  for  such 
wisdom  are  too  manifold  to  let  any  one 
principle  in  either  classic  or  modern 
thinking  suffice.  "Right  rules,"  whether 
commanded  by  external  authority  or  by 
conscience,  will  not  do  because  they  leave 
insufficient  room  for  individual  discrimi- 
nation and  selection.  Inward  excellence, 
though  important,  cannot  be  the  goal  be- 
cause the  excellence  vanishes  when  it  is 
not  expressed  in  conduct.  Nor  is  there 
anything  final  about  the  will  of  a  group, 
since  groups  too  can  do  wrong.  Wise  liv- 
ing is  rather  a  caring  for  the  specific 
values  for  which  individuals  and  groups 
ought  to  strive  and  can  strive. 

Here  the  author  shows  how  individu- 
als themselves  can  prevent  and  remedy 
such  evils  as  backwardness,  poverty, 
sickness,  divorce.  Then  he  moves  on  to 
the  achieving  of  more  positive  •  goods, 
for  example,  recreation,  friendship,  mar- 
riage, vocational  skill.  The  remaining 
chapters  view  these  two  problems  of 
wisdom,  negative  and  positive,  as  matters 
of  group  responsibility.  The  book  is  mod- 
ern in  stressing  the  need  for  community 
morals,  not  only  to  prevent  ills  which  a 
wiser  society  would  not  have  permitted 
to  grow  but  to  encourage  the  happier 
kinds  of  living. 

Not  all  readers  will  accept  the  view 
that  the  final  goal  is  happiness.  Such 
great  souls  as  Dr.  Garnett  mentions  in 
conclusion  chose  tragedy  rather  than 
happy  lives.  That  they  too  were  wise, 
even  social  workers  not  given  to  philoso- 
phic disputation  will  readily  admit.  The 
author  doe*  not  attempt  to  answer  this 
puzzle.  His  best  help  seems  to  lie  in  his 
way  of  interrelating  the  individual  and 
the  social  view  of  sane  living. 
Rrnnklyn,  N.  Y.  HENRY  NEUMANN 

For  Advanced  Students 

FUNDAMENTAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  E.  }.  Ross. 
Bruce  Publishing  Company.  698  pp.  Price  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

•ACQUAINTANCE  with  Miss  Ross' 

earlier  elementary  text.  "Rudiments 

of  Sociology,"  is  essential  for  the  fullest 

advantage  from  this,  her  latest  work  for 

advanced  students. 

The  author  divides  her  material  into 
three  parts:  Bases  of  Sociology;  Social 
Institutions;  Social  Problems.  Within 
each  are  both  fact  and  interpretation,  the 
latter  those  of  a  Catholic  sociologist.  As 
noted  in  the  preface,  the  text  is  "written 
especially  for  the  Catholic  reader." 

Now,  concerning  the  scope.  The  range 
is  extensive,  from  social  origins  to  current 
social  activities  and  aims.  Perhaps  this 
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THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  WORJC 
DU  Gordon,  Hamiltxm> 

A  complete,  clearly-written  study  of  social  case  work— its  history, 
philosophy,  techniques,  problems  and  interrelationships — designed 
as  a  text  for  students  and  a  touchstone  for  practitioners.  $3.00 

LIFE,  LIBERTY, 

AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF  BREAD 

by  CarHtUs  ountL  Caroi  Skafw 

Thc  only  book  which  thoroughly  discusses,  in  their  social  and  economic 
setting,  the  five  problems  most  often  met  by  social  workers:— unem- 
ployment, low  income,  old  age,  broken  homes,  medical  care.  $2.25 

READINGS  IN 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORJt,  i92Q~i<?1& 

(LcHtoA-  ku  f-Qjrn,  Loujru 

"...  a  well-arranged,  usable  volume  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  case 
workers.  It  will  be  useful  not  only  to  the  case  work  practitioner  but 
to  teachers  of  case  work."— Social  Service  Review.  $3-50 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  1$J9 

The  most  timely  and  provocative  papers  read  at  the  sixty-sixth  annual 
meeting  in  Buffalo.  An  indispensable  tool  for  all  workers  and  scholars 
in  social  work  and  its  related  fields.  $3.00 

SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING- 

bu  Gordon  Hamilton, 

"Its  presentation  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  case  recording  is 
concrete,  practical,  and  imaginative . . .  Every  social  worker  will  want 
a  copy  of  the  book . .  ."—The  Family.  2nd  ed.  $2.50 

THE  SOCIAL  COMPONENT 
IN  MEDICAL  CARE 

ku  JAnct  Tn&rntcm- 

An  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  social  service  department  in  hospitals. 
"A  native  sureness  of  perception  and  an  immense  unsentimcntality 
characterize  the  author's  handling  of  her  subject."— Survey.  $3-00 
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YOUR  COMMUNITYU.£Wd 

THE  FOURTH  PRINTING  of  YOUR  COMMUNITY  is  now  off  press.  This 
book  is  having  record-breaking  sales,  surpassing  in  early  demand  any 
previous  book  in  our  thirty  years  of  publishing.  It  can  serve  you  effectively 
in  interesting  associates,  local  clubs,  and  board  members  in  the  needs  of 
your  community. 

6x9  249  Pages  85  cents 
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of  Sterility  and  Fertility  in  Women 
by  LEO  J.  LATZ,  M.D. 

Sixth  Revised  Edition 'Now  Selling 

Presenting  new  evidence  of  the  workability 
of  the  Ogino-Knaus  discoveries. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  COPY 

At  Bookstores  or  from 

LATZ    FOUNDATION 

1235   Republic  Bldg.  Chicago,  III., 
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Universal  Praise  Hails  Its  Fine  Humanity! 

ADVENTURES  IN  GIVING 

by  William  H.  Matthews 

SECOND   EDITION 

A  DEEPLY  moving  chronicle  of  one  man's  experience 
in  a  -world  of  human  contrast*;  written  with  the 
understanding  and  gentleness  of  a  Dickens.  "Adventures 
in  Giving"  might  well  be  sloganed  "Adventures  in  Living 
— a  powerful  presentation  of  the  underlying  principles 
upon  which  permanent  human  restoration  and  progress 
depend."  A  MUST  book  for  EVERYONE.  S2.00 


Governor  Herbert  H*  Lehman: 

"A  real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  our 
present  day  problems  in  -welfare." 

Dr.   Haven   Emerson: 

"A  paean  to  the  dignity,  the  unassailable 
integrity  of  the  human  personality.  Its 
philosophy,  religion  and  politics  makes  its 
reading  a  delight." 

James  B.  Pratt, 

Professor  of  Philosophy,   Williams  College: 
"A  great  human  document  written  with  un- 
usual  penetration,    sympathy   and   breadth 
of   vision." 

Norman  Thomas: 

"A  splendid  contribution  to  welfare  litera- 
ture." 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Mayor  F.  H.   LaGuardia: 

"A  story  of  the  fight  waged  fearlessly  for 
the  man  who  had  no  one  to  fight  for  him. 
Bill  Matthews  was  a  pioneer  long  before 
aid  to  the  needy,  security,  and  unemploy- 
ment relief  were  recognized  as  a  function 
of  government." 

Christian   Science  Monitor: 

"Deserves  an  audience  among  both  lay- 
men and  social  workers." 

New  York  Times  Book  Review: 

"Excellent  both  as  a  personal  and  as  a 
social  document.  Clearly  evaluates  the  de- 
fects and  virtues  of  legislative  panaceas." 


112  EAST  19  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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explains  the  disparity  in  the  thoroughness 
of  treatment  in  various  sections.  The 
parts  particularly  worthwhile  are  the 
ones  which  present  material  formerly 
studied  and  published  by  Miss  Ross,  espe- 
cially in  "Social  Origins"  (1937)  and 
"What  Is  Economics?"  (1939). 

Inviting  consideration  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  social  institutions  into  eight  cate- 
gories: Marriage  and  the  Family;  The 
State;  Religious  Society;  Property;  Oc- 
cupational Society;  International  Society; 
Education  and  Educational  Society;  Rec- 
reation and  Recreational  Society.  Some 
may  read  into  this  a  tendency  toward  the 
dangerous  quantitative  standard.  Empha- 
sizing parts  does  distract  from  unity.  The 
Catholic  social  philosopher  and  scientist 
would  be  less  apprehensive  of  this  mul- 
tiple partition  if  the  text  contained  a 
fuller  exposition  of  Society — which  is  the 
unity.  Miss  Ross  starts  with  the  defini- 
tion of  "a"  society.  Only  by  a  quantity  of 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  the 
Papal  Encyclicals,  and  accepted  authors 
does  she  imply  a  comprehensive  unity,  a 
human  solidarity. 

"The  Catholic  sociologist  considers  that 
he  must  take  into  consideration  certain 
principles  about  man,"  says  the  author. 
The  "certain  principles  about  man"  are 
given  in  a  section  devoted  to  "The  Cath- 
olic Position,"  under  the  subhead  "The 
Postulates  of  Sociology."  For  Catholic 
students,  the  precise  and  simple  exposi- 
tion of  these  postulates  will  be  helpful. 
Others  have  wanted  and  awaited  some- 
thing  just  as  clear  as  this. 

One  is  tempted  to  compare  "Funda- 
mental Sociology"  with  other  textbooks 
related  in  purpose  and  presentation.  But 
Catholic  texts  in  this  field  are  so  few 
that  each  new  book  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion. "Fundamental  Sociology"  is  one  of 
the  Science  and  Culture  Texts  edited  by 
Father  Husslein.  That  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient authorization. 

LUCIAN  L.  LAUERMAN 
Director,  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service 

Today  and   Tomorrow 

SCIENCE  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  TOMOR- 
ROW, by  Gerald  Wench.  Norton.  316  pp.  Price 
$3.73,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  In«. 

PHE  director  of  the  department  of  sci- 
L  ence  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
here  reviews  the  major  contributions  of 
science  to  the  world  of  today.  Most  of 
the  material  is  familiar.  The  author 
examines  the  contributions  of  science  to 
the  various  aspects  of  life  as  people  live 
it  today.  Although  crucial  social  prob- 
lems such  as  unemployment,  undercon- 
sumption and  the  low  general  income 
level  are  discussed  briefly,  the  only  solu- 
tion offered  for  them  is  general  optimism 
and  hope  that  the  future  will  bring  de- 
sirable readjustments.  The  book  is  in 
accord  with  the  mood  of  the  Fair. 
New  York  JACK  SCHUYLER 
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Our  Defense  Must  Be  From  Within 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  and  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


E  sixty-seventh  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  proceeded  under  the  shadow  of  a  war  which 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  modern  civilization.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  think  clearly  or  to  plan  hopefully  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  impending  disaster.  Throughout  the  conference  ses- 
sions, however,  there  was  insistence  that  democracy  is  the  only 
true  way  of  life,  and  that  we  must  hold  its  hard  won  gains  in 
civil  liberties,  in  the  protection  of  the  unfortunate,  and  in  living 
standards  in  America. — Adopted  as  a  resolution  at  the  final 

\\session   of  the  National  Conference  of  Social   Work,  May  26 — 

ij/«ne  2,  1940,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

GRIM   determination   to  make  democracy  work,   to 
defend   its   roots  no  less   than   its  institutions,   ran 
through  every  strand  of  the  great  meeting  in  Grand 
Rapids.     Last   year   at    Buffalo   social    workers   talked    of 
Hchallenges  to  democracy ;  this  year  the  challenges  had  come 
in  a  new  and  violent  language,  the  language  of  ruthless 
Iwar.   To  the  will  to  make  democracy  work  was  added  now 
ttthe  cold,  hard  realization  that  it  must  work,  here  and  now, 
or  else.  .  .  .  The  "new  world"  which  social  workers  have 
envisioned  as  a  better  world  took  on  the  shape  of  a  night- 
hare.     Defense   of   what   had    become,   strangely   enough, 
|the  "old  world,"  was  an  inescapable  undertone  throughout 
Ithe  whole  conference. 

I  he  word  "defense"  was  on  every  tongue,  was  heard  in 
practically  every  meeting.  But  even  the  casual  listener,  if 
there  was  one,  quickly  realized  that  to  social  workers  the 
word  had  a  broader  and  deeper  meaning  than  military 
preparedness.  Side  by  side  with  defense  of  political  democ- 
racy must  be  defense  of  social  and  economic  democracy. 
'Here  was  where  the  social  workers  took  their  stand. 

There  was  small  chance  at  Grand  Rapids  to  escape  from 
the  atmosphere  of  realism  into  contemplation  of  comfort- 
ing details  of  the  familiar  job.  Technical  discussions  there 
were  a-plenty,  but  they  too  were  charged  with  electric 
wareness  of  the  world  "here  and  now,"  a  knowledge  that 
jfhe  special  skills  they  stimulated  were  facing  new  tests. 
Anyone  who  became  engrossed  in  details  relating  to  his 
t-pecific  job  was  brought  back  to  the  larger  realities  by 
General  sessions  where  "here  and  now"  was  the  recurrent 
theme,  its  variations  typical  of  those  heard  throughout  the 
meetings  and  in  "pub"  and  hotel  lobby  exchanges. 

The  conference  president,  Grace  L.  Coyle,  set  the  theme 
when  she  gravely  acknowledged  the  threat  to  this  country's 


institutions  in  the  "economic  dislocations"  of  the  thirties 
and  the  effects  of  the  European  war,  but  maintained  that 
the  United  States  has  the  physical  and  spiritual  resources  to 
"bring  to  fruition  the  promise  of  Western  civilization." 

AS     THOUGH      ACCEPTING     A     CHALLENGE,     CONFERENCE 

speakers  throughout  the  week  enlarged  on  her  theme — but 
in  two  directions.  There  were  those,  like  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  who  saw 
preparedness  against  military  aggression  as  fundamental 
for  the  protection  of  the  social  gains  of  the  past.  And  there 
were  those,  like  Jack  R.  McMichael,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  who  would  turn  their  backs  on 
the  whole  "European  mess"  as  not  of  our  making  and  so 
demanding  none  of  our  attention.  To  the  latter,  military 
preparedness  meant  only  preparation  for  war.  This  line 
of  reasoning  was  followed  in  the  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work. 

The  unions  expressed  their  concern  for  the  "here  and 
now"  by  a  vigorous  program  of  social  action — a  three- 
pronged  fork  whose  wielding  occupied  most  of  their  mem- 
bers' time  at  the  conference.  One  prong  collected  signa- 
tures to  a  "peace  program"  to  be  sent  to  the  President; 
another  publicized  relief  inadequacies  in  California;  the 
third  stimulated  active  sympathy  with  the  striking  work- 
ers of  a  Grand  Rapids  factory. 

The  speaker  who  awakened  many  a  bewildered  social 
worker  to  the  stern  fact  that  the  European  war  is  not 
remote  and  that  its  implications  must  be  faced  was  Rabbi 
Abba  Hillel  Silver  of  Cleveland,  who  made  an  impassioned 
plea  for  realization  that  the  world  will  be  one  kind  of  a 
place  for  men  to  live  in  should  the  Allies  win  the  war ; 
another  should  the  Nazis  win.  As  if  to  back  up  Rabbi 
Silver's  call  for  a  double  defense  program,  military  and 
social,  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  following  evening  gave  the  conference  cold 
hard  facts  about  the  position  in  which  this  country  would 
find  itself  in  the  event  of  a  Nazi  victory. 

Few  words  of  comfort  emanated  from  the  general  ses- 
sions, but  there  were  words  of  hope.  At  the  final  luncheon 
meeting  Max  Lerner  of  Williams  College  put  realism 
to  some  account  by  calling  on  this  country  to  take  a  lesson 
from  recent  history  and  to  begin  to  put  its  house  in  order 
by  vigorous  thought,  planning,  and  reorganization.  Seem- 
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ingly  apart  from  the  defense  discussions  were  the  general 
session  speeches  of  C.  M.  Bookman  of  Cincinnati,  who  of- 
fered a  comprehensive  plan  for  relief  administration,  and 
Floyd  W.  Reeves  of  the  American  Youth  Commission,  who 
presented  (by  proxy)  a  program  for  services  to  youth.  In 
reality  they  were  the  connecting  chords  between  variations 
in  the  defense  chorus — for  the  realists  and  escapists  were 
not  actually  in  discord.  They  all  ended  on  the  same  key: 
this  country  stands  or  falls  by  the  strength  of  its  internal 
conditions;  in  the  welfare  of  its  people  lies  its  true  defense. 

AT  THE  OPENING  SESSION  SUNDAY  EVENING  MlSS  COYLE 

called  on  social  workers  to  accept  definite  social  values — 
"positive  but  not  moralistic" — and  spoke  of  their  part  in 
the  "dynamic  stream  of  life  by  which  our  generation  moves 
on  into  history."  She  traced  the  two  great  developments 
in  social  work  since  its  "feudal  beginning"  in  the  seventies 
and  saw  them  merged  into  a  new  weapon  for  attacking  the 
great  problem  of  the  forties — the  preservation  of  culture. 
These  developments,  she  said,  were  the  democratization  of 
social  work  which  occurred  when  "uplift"  yielded  to 
understanding,  and  the  application  to  social  work  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  individual  which  came  with  the 
psychological  discoveries  of  the  twenties. 

Miss  Coyle  pointed  out  that  social  workers  have  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  "socially  desirable"  in  terms  of 
the  client's  family  life,  and  have  been  "relatively  silent" 
on  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  community. 
Democracy,  to  be  vital,  she  said,  calls  for  the  participation 
of  all  the  people  living  within  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  develops  more  fully  by  ties  to  a 
larger  whole.  She  suggested  that  social  workers  in  the 
private  field  through  the  administration  of  their  own  agen- 
cies— through  personnel  practices  and  possibly  client  par- 
ticipation— could  create  a  "taste"  for  democratic  relations. 
In  the  public  field  they  must  in  their  community  relations 
forge  some  instrument  by  which  local  communities  may 
express  themselves  effectively  under  centralized  control. 

All  these  efforts,  however,  said  Miss  Coyle,  will  be  use- 
less unless  our  citizens  obtain  the  "basic  satisfactions  of 
human  life."  In  this  respect  social  workers  are  again  in  a 
key  position  to  develop  public  opinion  and  combat  inertia. 
With  the  facts  at  their  fingertips  they  can  "draw  conclu- 
sions, see  trends,  point  out  consequences."  These  are  times, 
said  the  conference  president,  when  we  need  not  a  few 
"social  statesmen"  like  Jane  Addams  or  Grace  Abbott,  but 
"a  host  of  them." 

The  following  night,  Mr.  Bookman  applied  microscopic 
analysis  to  one  phase  of  the  social  defense  program — the 
administration  of  relief.  This  he  found  inadequate  both 
on  the  local  and  national  levels:  locally,  because  of  the 
financial  disabilities  of  communities;  nationally,  because  the 
WPA  is  taking  care  of  only  a  portion  of  the  unemployed 
in  need  of  assistance.  Admitting  that  social  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  seven  years,  Mr.  Bookman  pointed 
out  that  we  now  must  stabilize  our  gains.  Local  difficul- 
ties, he  said,  arise  from  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
national  income.  As  a  result  "those  communities  with  the 
least  financial  resources  have  relatively  the  greatest  relief 
need."  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  national  program,  he 
added,  arises  from  the  equivocal  character  of  the  WPA 
— its  vacillation  between  the  application  of  efficiency  and 
needs  tests,  which  makes  it  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither 
good  relief  nor  good  public  works. 

His  solution  of  the  problem  was  based  on  the  assump- 


tion of  responsibility  by  the  federal  government  for  a  pro- 
gram involving  eight  points :  the  acceptance  of  relief  as  a 
national  problem;  population  adjustment  relative  to  na- 
tional resources  and  industrial  changes;  public  works  on 
an  efficiency  basis ;  strengthening  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  general  relief  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis; 
a  federal  plan  for  migrants;  the  extension  of  existing  pro 
ects  for  youth  such  as  the  CCC  and  NYA. 

Some  measure  of  the  interest  of  Grand  Rapids  folk  i 
the   conference   was   afforded   by   the   laymen's   dinner  o 
Tuesday    night   sponsored    by   the    Association   of   Junio 
Leagues  of  America  and  the  National  Committee  on  Vo 
unteers  in  Social  Work  and  ranked  as  a  general  session 
To  the  500  diners,  predominantly  Grand   Rapids  peopl 
Barclay    Acheson,    associate    editor    of    Reader's    Diges 
brought  a  welcome  word  of  cheer.   Warmly  and  eloquent 
he  pleaded  for  faith  in  the  American  system  of  evolutio 
which  is  "quietly  and  peacefully  working  through  one  o 
the  greatest  revolutions  in  history,"  its  problem  only  thost 
of  "adjusting  itself  to  the  most  accelerated   progress  th 
world  has  ever  seen." 

AT  TUESDAY  NIGHT'S  GENERAL  SESSION  ENTITLED  "TH 
Challenge  of  the  Forties  for  American  Childhood  an 
Youth,"  divergent  views  of  "preparedness"  and  "isolation 
ism"  appeared  in  dramatic  contrast.  Miss  Lenroot  afte 
outlining  a  program  for  children  based  on  the  recommenda 
tions  of  the  fourth  White  House  Conference  [see  Surve 
Midmonthly,  February  1940],  asserted  that  this  program 
necessary  as  it  is,  must  not  interfere  with  "other  forms 
of  defense.  "Our  objectives  for  economic  and  social  justic 
and  for  personal  freedom  cannot  be  divorced  from  our  ol 
jectives  for  world  peace."  She  advocated  building  u 
strengths  at  home  through  the  protection  of  children;  th 
abolition  of  all  barriers  to  the  full  use  of  suffrage;  th 
preservation  of  civil  liberties;  a  chance  for  a  living  for  a 
the  people  in  the  United  States.  "We  cannot  be  demo 
crats  in  our  sympathies  abroad  and  deny  the  application  o 
democratic  principles  at  home.  Neither  can  we  be  demo 
crats  at  home  and  indifferent  to  the  issues  of  the  terribl 
conflicts  which  threaten  a  complete  blackout  of  huma 
freedom  in  other  lands." 

Less  of  a  realist,  if  less  pessimistic,  was  Mr.  McMichae 
who  charmed  the  audience  with  his  youth,  vigor,  and  ora 
tory.  He  discounted  threats  of  foreign  aggression  an 
maintained  that  the  major  menace  to  this  country's  futur 
is  unemployment  and  the  enforced  idleness  of  youth 
"Youth,"  he  insisted,  "wants  work,  not  guns."  Mr.  Me 
Michael  invoked  an  aptitude  for  sarcasm  when  speakin 
of  the  "defense  hysteria,"  pointing  out  that  money  which  a 
the  beginning  of  the  year  could  not  be  found  for  vvelfar 
and  health  services  was  found  overnight  for  arms. 

The  young  leader  outlined  the  needs  of  youth — voca 
tional  guidance,  education,  employment — and  warned  o 
the  catastrophes  which  result  in  their  lack.  "It  would  b 
cheaper  by  far  to  send  a  young  man  through  Harvard  thai 
through  Sing  Sing,  but  we  choose  the  latter  course."  H 
called  for  federal  action  now  to  meet  the  need  for  relief 
housing,  medical  care,  and  employment,  and  added:  "Amer 
ican  youth  is  ready  and  anxious  to  work,  live  and  even  dii 
for  that  kind  of  national  defense." 

Roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  dynamic  quality  of  th 
youthful  speaker,  the  audience  took  with  good  nature  th 
announcement  that  the  next  paper,  that  of  Mr.  Reeve; 
would  be  read  by  a  substitute.  Lloyd  Y.  McCIuskey, 
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SURVEY    MIDMONTHL"  I 


WHETHER  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  the  traditions  from 
which  they  spring  can  survive  the  eco- 
nomic dislocations  of  the  thirties  is  the 
major  issue  that  confronts  us.  We  are 
not  at  present  threatened  as  other  coun- 
tries are  by  the  imposition  of  despotism 
from  without.  The  most  serious  fifth 
column  which  has  penetrated  within  our 
gates  is  the  malnutrition  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  frustration  and  despair  of 
our  unemployed,  the  racial  inequalities 
and  antagonisms  heightened  by  eco- 
nomic tensions,  and  the  inhuman  cyni- 
cism of  those  among  us  who  can  realize 
these  conditions  without  attempting  to 
remedy  them.  European  experience 
should  teach  us  that  the  despair  of  the 
people  is  the  opportunity  of  the  dicta- 
tor. 

The  basic  issues  of  the  forties  arise 
therefore  at  two  points:  in  the  first 
place  we  must  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  underlying  attitudes  essential  to  a 
democracy — attitudes  of  fraternal  con- 
sideration for  every  individual,  of  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  all  of  us  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech,  and  of 
active  responsibility  for  the  public  con- 
cerns of  vital  importance  to  our  national 
life.  This,  however,  will  be  insufficient 
unless  we,  in  the  second  place,  look  to 
the  economic  inadequacies  and  inequali- 
ties which  not  only  weaken  the  stamina 
of  our  people  but  which  cynically  refute 
our  democratic  pretensions.  Beyond  that 


President  Grace  L.  Coyle 

we  cannot  be  content  until  we  have  pro- 
vided out  of  our  rich  resources  not  only 
the  minimum  essentials  for  health  and 
decency  but  the  opportunities  for  the 
higher  attainments  of  a  civilized  people 
in  education,  recreation,  and  the  other 
arts  of  life.  .  .  . 


We  need  to  include  among  our  values 
the  public  virtues — the  concern  for  the 
common  good  and  the  habits  of  ef- 
fective participation — if  we  are  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  creation  of  a  demo- 
cratic citizenry.  .  .  .  One  of  the  major 
needs  of  our  time  is  to  discover  how  to 
direct  the  irrational  and  unconscious 
motivations  of  men  in  ways  that  will 
produce  the  common  well-being  of  all, 
and  how  to  develop  more  fully  the 
rational  and  creative  social  impulses. 
Insofar  as  we  can  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  active  and  intelligent  par- 
ticipation in  public  issues  by  all  those 
we  touch,  we  will  encourage  that  growth 
of  social  responsibility  which  underlies 
.1  healthy  community.  In  a  democracy 
it  is  not  enough  to  interpret  social 
needs  to  the  privileged  or  the  powerful 
alone.  The  only  permanent  and  whole- 
some basis  for  a  democratic  community 
is  an  awakened  sensitiveness  to  human 
values  in  all  parts  of  our  population,  a 
communal  sense  that  the  injury  of  any 
is  the  concern  of  all,  and  a  widespread 
willingness  to  assume  the  necessary 
responsibility  to  meet  common  needs. 


The  firmest  foundation  for  the 
ultimate  preservation  of  our  democratic 
heritage  lies  in  a  sound  people  well 
nourished  in  body,  healthy  in  mind, 
fully  developed  each  according  to  his 
powers.  Such  a  people  are  the  best 
preparedness  for  the  free  cooperative  en- 
deavor for  common  goals  not  only  of 
defense — essential  as  that  may  be  for 
the  time — but  also  for  the  permanent 
achievement  of  a  great  culture.  For 
this  achievement  we  need  a  profound 
insight  and  an  unshaken  courage. 
Today  we  remember  the  dark  ages  into 
which  the  exhausted  energies  of  men 
have  sunk  back  to  despair  and  brutish- 
ness.  But  we  must  remember  that  that 
is  not  all  of  history.  Throughout  its 
course  those  who  have  achieved  the 
beginnings  of  social  justice,  who  have 
freed  the  human  intelligence,  who  have 
set  the  humane  against  the  brutal  pas- 
sions of  men,  have  moved  forward  in  a 
fragile  and  wavering  advance.  But 
they  have  moved  forward.  The  rise  of 
science,  the  achievement  of  political 
democracy,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
extension  of  medical  care,  the  free  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  the  development  of 
that  vast  body  of  social  services  which 
we  represent,  these  are  but  part  of  that 
struggle  for  a  civilized  life.  Our  genera- 
tion is  called  upon  to  hold  this  line  and 
to  press  forward.  This  struggle  is  the 
great  adventure  of  mankind,  faltering, 
uncertain,  but  with  it  all — superb. 


of  the  American  Youth  Commission,  did  as  good  a  job  of 
reading  as  was  done  by  many  a  "speaker"  with  his  own 
paper  before  him.  Again  the  undercurrent  was  the  "sur- 
vival of  American  democracy,"  to  be  accomplished  through 
finding  ways  to  meet  immediate  needs,  but  Mr.  Reeves  con- 
fined himself  to  specific  means  at  hand.  He  outlined  the 
problem  with  a  presentation  of  facts — "one  third  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  United  States  are  young  people  under 
twenty-five,"  any  new  jobs  resulting  from  a  war  boom 
will  not  be  open  to  "inexperienced  young  people" — and 
proposed  a  program  of  next  steps  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  for  local  communities:  on  the  federal  level  a 
work-study  program  for  all  unemployed  youth  with  fed- 
eral aid  to  the  states  for  general  education;  on  the  com- 
munity level,  coordinated  occupational  adjustment  services 
involving  the  participation  of  community  leaders  and  of 
youth  itself.  "The  way  for  young  people  to  learn  to  be 
responsible  is  by  carrying  responsibilities." 

The  uncertainty  that  social  workers  took  with  them  to 
Grand  Rapids  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  could 
be  carried  away  by  addresses  and  personalities  as  different 
as  those  of  Mr.  McMichael  and  Rabbi  Silver.  Rabbi  Sil- 
ver spoke  at  Thursday's  general  session  on  "The  Outlook 
for  America,"  after  a  Memorial  Day  flag  ceremony  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  Boy  Scouts  and  music  by  a  delightful  high- 
school  choir.  He  minced  no  words  in  describing  the  dan- 
gers which  face  this  country.  His  whole  talk  was  a  plea 


for  defense  based  not  on  hysterical  fear  but  on  a  reasoned 
understanding  of  what  the  world  will  be  like  at  the  end 
of  the  present  war.  Though  he  envisaged  a  Nazi  victory 
as  utter  catastrophe  for  the  civilization  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  he  was  not  too  optimistic  over  the  probable 
effects  of  an  Allied  victory,  which,  he  said,  could  come 
only  after  an  exhausting  war  which  "will  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  the  social,  political  and  economic  life  of 
Europe."  The  United  States,  he  held,  must  be  prepared 
to  help  with  the  task  of  reconstruction — "for  its  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces  will  be  critically  involved"- 
and  this  time  must  assume  definite  responsibilities  for  up- 
holding any  international  order  which  might  evolve. 

In  spite  of  the  gravity  and  realism  of  the  alternatives 
which  he  presented,  Rabbi  Silver  did  not  leave  his  audience 
engulfed  in  gloom.  For  he  saw  and  enumerated  the  special 
qualities  of  American  democracy  which  make  it  a  strong 
bulwark  against  any  storm:  its  ability  to  withstand  pre- 
vious crises  such  as  the  Civil  War;  its  wholesome  ca- 
pacity for  self-criticism;  the  vast  natural  resources  which 
are  available  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  among  its 
people ;  the  lack  of  animosities  toward  neighboring  nations. 

On  the  following  evening,  Mrs.  Dean  analyzed  "The 
Implications  of  the  European  Situation  for  the  United 
States"  in  a  brilliant  but  paralyzing  address  which  will  be 
published  in  the  July  issue  of  Survey  Graphic.  Like  Rabbi 
Silver,  Mrs.  Dean  asserted  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
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w: 


rE  should  build  up 
our  national  de- 
fenses to  a  point  consistent 
with  the  definite  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities 
which  we  intend  to  assume 
in  connection  with  our 
foreign  policy  ...  to  a 
degree  where  they  would 
be  a  strong  deterrent  to 
any  would-be  aggressor  .  .  . 
We  should  not  forget, 
however,  that  a  strong 
military  defense  in  itself  is 
not  sufficient.  A  greater 

defense  for  a  nation  is  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens  and  their 
essential  spiritual  unity  .  .  .  Forces  opposed  to  democracy 
will  use  the  very  techniques  and  machinery  of  democracy, 
as  well  as  its  abundant  tolerance,  to  destroy  it.  In  the 
face  of  this,  democracy  must  not  remain  naive  or  com- 
placent. It  must  aggressively  and  relentlessly  expose  and 
harass  every  form  of  propaganda  which  is  hostile  to  our 
basic  conceptions  of  life  and  government. 

But  no  hysteria!  No  witch-hunting!  We  should  not  in 
our  great  concern,  in  our  justifiable  zeal  and  impatience, 
permit  ourselves  to  resort  to  extra-legal  and  unconstitu- 
tional methods  to  obtain  even  worthy  and  desirable  ob- 
jectives. To  destroy  liberty  in  an  effort  to  preserve  it  is 
the  height  of  folly.  .  .  .  Sound  American  patriotism  must 
quickly  transform  itself  into  an  intelligent  and  ardent 
program  for  social  justice.  .  .  . 


strengthening  of  our  national  defenses,  both  military  and 
spiritual.  In  fact,  though  she  warned  against  capitulation 
to  a  sense  of  defeatism,  she  saw  little  validity  in  the  theory 
that  the  United  States  could  carry  high  the  torch  of  civili- 
zation once  totalitarianism  has  engulfed  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  such  an  event  "our  course  must  be  charted  anew, 
in  waters  made  perilous  by  new  and  unexpected  dangers." 

A  FITTING  CLIMAX  TO  THE  MANY  "DEFENSE  DISCUSSIONS" 

whirling  through  the  minds  of  social  workers  was  the  ad- 
dress by  Max  Lerner  at  the  final  luncheon.  Though  grim- 
ly aware  of  the  Nazi  menace,  Mr.  Lerner  proceeded  on 
the  premise  that  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  devitaliza- 
tion  of  our  democracy  from  within.  Outlining  the  ele- 
ments which  give  rise  to  Nazism  he  pointed  out  that  these 
already  exist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic:  a  growing  anti- 
Semitism  ;  an  anti-alien  campaign  in  the  guise  of  Ameri- 
canism; an  anti-radical  campaign  similarly  masquerading; 
an  anti-labor  sentiment.  These,  he  said,  will  be  the  found- 
ation seized  upon  by  the  Nazis  for  the  spread  of  their 
propaganda  should  they  win  the  war  abroad. 

Mr.  Lerner's  program  for  combating  the  "rising  prestige 
of  fascism"  in  this  country  was  based  on  realization  of  the 
kind  of  ground  which  induces  its  growth.  "The  roots  of 
Hitlerism  lie  not  in  the  German  mind  but  in  the  fertile 
soil  that  German  economic  collapse  in  the  post-war  years 
offered  to  the  spread  of  Nazi  ideas."  To  many,  he  said, 
the  fascist  appeal  lies  in  its  efficiency,  its  ability  to  organize 
to  the  fullest  use  a  nation's  resources  and  technological 
knowledge.  Therefore,  the  best  propaganda  against  it  is 
the  "propaganda  of  the  deed,"  which  to  be  effective,  must 


be  fourfold:  a  program  of  economic  planning  to  promote  I 
the   nation's  economic  security;   a   realization   of   the  im-l 
portance  of   leadership — "only  in   a  democracy  can   great 
leaders  have  humility  and  only  in  a  democracy  can  follow- 
ers have  dignity"  ;  closer  attention  to  the  "art  of  adminis- 
tration"  probably   resulting  in   greater  centralization   and  | 
greater    concentration    of    power ;    reorganization    of    the 
"opinion  industries,"  the  press  and   radio,   to  insure  "the 
competition  of  ideas  in  American  life." 

THE  CLASH  OF  "THE  WORLD  OF  TODAY"  PENETRATED 
every  meeting  of  the  conference.  But  after  one  has  faced 
the  imminence  of  grave  problems  now  unknown,  of  in- 
evitable change  which  may  affect  the  whole  fabric  of  life, 
there  is  not  much  to  do  but  get  on  with  the  day's  work. 
And  that  is  what  the  social  workers  did.  They  had  come 
to  Grand  Rapids  to  examine  their  program  and  their  per- 
formance and  they  went  about  it  quietly  and  soberly, 
threading  their  way  through  a  multitude  of  meetings 
where  in  the  course  of  the  week  practically  every  strand  of 
American  social  organization  was  scrutinized. 

In  such  a  large  and  diverse  gathering,  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  any  predominant  strand  of  interest,  but  it  seemed 
to  a  number  of  competent  observers  that  this  year's  con- 
ference put  more  emphasis  on  examining  the  functioning 
of  social  services  of  every  kind  than  on  examining  their 
field  of  operation.  To  be  sure  the  relief  program  was 
taken  apart  and  put  together  again  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  rarely  with  disregard  of  means  to  implement  it. 

Through  all  the  conference  ran  a  salubrious  tendency  to 
self-examination.  The  group  work  section  faced  the  gap 
between  "what  we  say  and  what  we  do";  the  community 
organization  section  moved  to  define  the  objectives,  tech- 
niques, and  skills  required  in  its  field ;  the  social  action 
section  tried  to  discover  the  "basic  content  of  the  concept" 
in  relation  to  social  work;  the  case  work  section  discussed 
efforts  to  "formulate  suitable  criteria"  for  measuring  the 
community's  need  for  case  work.  Meetings  concerned 
with  health  turned  more  on  how  to  get  the  job  done  than 
on  broad  programs  and  policies.  Such  matters  as  interpre- 
tation of  social  work  programs,  methods  of  staff  develop- 
ment, the  content  of  professional  education  were  not  off 
by  themselves  but  were  parts  of  the  whole  program. 

THE  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  SECTION,  CHAIRMAN,  ELIZABETH 

H.  Dexter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  twenty-three  meetings, 
practically  a  conference  within  a  conference.  Six  of  these 
meetings  were  "general  sessions"  dealing  with  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  whole  case  work  contingent ;  the  others 
were  on  specific  subjects,  designed  for  discussion.  Thus  the 
program  makers  planned — and  successfully — to  spread  the 
attendance  which  in  recent  years  has  made  the  meetings 
of  this  section  too  large  for  comfort. 

The  first  of  the  general  meetings  demonstrated  that 
Grace  Marcus'  defection  from  active  practice — she  is  now 
with  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers— had 
cost  her  none  of  her  prestige  in  the  field.  The  largest 
audiences  of  the  week,  general  conference  sessions  excepted, 
gathered  to  hear  her  paper  and  that  of  Ruth  Smalley  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  conflict  between  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  society  and  the  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual. Miss  Marcus,  speaking  of  the  distinctive  responsibility 
of  the  social  worker  in  this  conflict,  told  her  listeners  that: 

The  ferment  of  a  scientific  psychology  is  coursing  through  case 
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work  and  cannot  avoid  having  economic  implications.  .  .  .  Social 
case  work  does  not  have  to  relinquish  its  responsibility  for 
improving  its  method  to  adopt  a  marching  responsibility  that 
is  not  rooted  in  the  things  it  knows.  Its  method  is  its  precious 
tool  for  service  to  the  individual  and,  through  service  to  him, 
for  service  to  society  .  .  . 

Miss  Smaller  brought  the  "conflict"  out  of  the  range  of 
philosophy  to  the  range  of  experience  by  citing  evidence  of 
it  as  it  has  appeared  in  case  work  practice. 

A  second  general  meeting  of  this  section  took  a  look  at 
the  performance  of  workers  on  their  first  case  work  job 
after  completing  their  professional  education.  Speakers 
were  Florence  Hollis  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
Lucia  Clow  of  the  Milwaukee  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. An  added  feature  was  a  report  from  a  committee  of 
"first  year  workers"  in  St.  Louis,  who  looked  at  the  agen- 
cies that  employed  them.  All  the  testimony  added  Up  to  a 
conclusion  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  gap  between 
protected  training  and  the  realities  of  the  paid  job. 

A  third  meeting  of  this  section  discussed  how  the  joint 
administration  of  services  affects  the  practice  of  case  work. 
Margaret  Rich  of  the  Pittsburgh  Family  Society  reported 
on  the  experience  of  twelve  private  agencies  offering  ser- 
vices to  children  and  families — agencies  which  represented 
a  merger  of  services  formerly  separated.  Savings  in  cost, 
the  agencies  said,  seem  negligible,  but  greatly  improved 
services  are  thought  to  have  resulted.  None  of  the  twelve 
would  return  to  the  former  separate  units.  "The  clients 
were  generally  unaware  of  the  merger."  In  discussing  case 
work  in  a  public  agency,  Elizabeth  McCord  de  Schweinitz 
cited  the  experience  of  Maryland  in  integrating  services. 
Here,  she  said,  the  term  case  work  means  "the  entire  con- 
tact of  the  agency  with  the  individual."  Reviewing  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  multiple  services  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  community,  the  client  and  the  agency,  she  held  that 
success  or  failure  depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  stage  of  the  program. 

Another  general  meeting  of  this  section  heard  the  three 
papers  detailing  case  work  practice  which  had  been  selected 
by  a  committee  from  those  submitted  in  a  "contest"  for 
a  place  on  the  program.  The  winners  were  Helen  L. 
Parmeter  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Rebecca  Turtletaub  of 
New  York ;  and  Frances  P.  Simsarian  of  Washington. 

Much  of  the  meat  of  the  case  work  section  was  in  its 
small  specialized  meetings  to  discuss  how  case  work  prac- 
tice is  affected  by  its  setting:  in  institutions  caring  for 
children;  in  a  public  welfare  agency;  in  a  medical  setting; 
in  the  public  schools ;  in  the  courts ;  in  rural  areas. 

A  meeting  on  interpretation  of  case  work  programs 
brought  out  three  interesting  points  of  view.  Clare  M. 
Tousley.  who  now  enjoys  the  title  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  interest  of  the  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York,  insisted  that  facts  for  public  dissemination 
should  come,  not  from  the  top  down  but  from  the  ground 
up,  from  the  staff  in  the  field.  Barklie  Henry,  president 
of  the  Community  Service  Society,  looked  at  the  matter  as 
a  board  member.  The  layman,  he  said,  is  saying  to  the 
case  worker,  "I  believe  you,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  you  expect  us  to  take  an  awful  lot  on  faith."  Mr. 
Henry  held  that: 

The  biggest  task  immediately  facing  board  members,  inter- 
preters, and  case  workers  alike  is  that  of  finding  solid,  simple 
and  unrefutable  evidence  concerning  the  need,  the  cost,  the 
individual  results,  and  the  total  impact  of  case  work  upon 
the  community. 

JUNE    1940 


C.  M.  Bookman 


IF  we  can  lay  aside 
our  prejudices  and 
consider  the  various  ef- 
forts at  security  on  their 
own  merits,  I  believe  we 
will  admit  that  greater 
progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  seven  years 
toward  providing  con- 
tinuing security  for 
large  groups  of  our  peo- 
ple than  in  any  other 
seven-year  period  of  our 
history.  We  have  moved 
rapidly.  We  have  done 
a  great  deal  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  We  have 
been  unable  to  stabilize  what  we  have  done.  We  are  still 
confused  over  what  is  emergency  and  what  has  become 
normal.  We  have  been  so  busy  installing  new  measures 
that  we  have  not  carefully  analyzed  how  some  of  these 
measures  are  working;  the  extent  to  which  they  are  offering 
the  security  we  intend  them  to  offer.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  adjust  our  economic  system  to  the  load  that  has 
suddenly  been  put  upon  it.  In  correcting  some  inequalities 
we  have  created  others.  Social  statesmanship  will  consist 
in  consolidating  the  gains  we  have  made;  in  being  willing 
to  admit  and  correct  failures;  in  being  just  as  willing  to 
recognize  sound  improvement  .... 

Evidence  can  be  piled  upon  evidence  that  we  must 
recognize  the  national  nature  of  our  problem  of  relief  and 
attack  it  in  the  same  courageous  way  other  problems  have 
been  attacked.  Present  day  conditions  and  facts  must  be 
recognized.  The  present  reliance  on  the  state  and  local 
community  to  finance  general  relief  is  unsound,  inhuman, 
and  disastrous  .... 

The  problems  out  of  which  the  major  portion  of  relief 
needs  arise  today  are  of  such  nature  that  a  logical  and 
intelligent  program  cannot  confine  itself  to  direct  re- 
lief ....  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the 
economic  resources  of  America  are  such  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  furnish  work  opportunities  to  practically  all  our 
people,  even  to  many  now  classified  as  unemployable. 


Speaking  as  a  case  worker,  Robert  S.  Wilson  of  the 
Family  Service  Society  of  St.  Louis  County,  Clayton, 
Ohio,  asked  for  better  understanding  between  case  work- 
ers and  interpretation  specialists  on  objectives  and  on  ac- 
ceptable methods  that  will  create  good  will  but  still  pro- 
tect the  individual  client.  He  too  pleaded  for  less  "jar- 
gon," and  less  "over-explanation." 

AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  OF  LIFE  ix  THE  NATIOXAL  CONFER- 
ence  of  Social  Work,  the  group  work  section,  chairman, 
Roy  Sorenson  of  Chicago,  devoted  its  meetings  to  examin- 
ing how  far  it  had  gone  in  that  period.  The  background 
for  the  week's  discussion  of  "what  we  say  and  what  we 
do,"  was  laid  in  at  the  first  meeting  when  Charles  E. 
Hendry  of  New  York  reviewed  and  summarized  "group 
work's  affirmations,"  and  Ray  Johns  of  Chicago  cast  a 
critical  eye  on  group  work  practices. 

In  preparation  for  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hendry  had  read 
137  papers  presented  in  the  group  work  section  of  the 
conference  in  the  past  five  years.  He  found  in  them  some 
evidence  that  group  work  still  is  being  "discovered,"  but 
general  agreement  on  certain  affirmations,  in  substance: 
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Group  work  is  an  educational  principle  plus  educational 
process,  it  is  not  a  field,  but  a  resource  available  to  many 
agencies.  ...  It  depends  on  voluntary  cooperation;  results 
in  creative  expression.  ...  It  is  not  a  preventive  of  delinquency 
nor  a  treatment  of  clients.  It  meets  needs  of  youth,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  minorities  for  friendship,  recognition,  association. 
It  develops  manual  and  motor  skills,  fosters  contact  with 
nature,  encourages  action,  rouses  responsibility.  ...  It  is  im- 
portant to  citizenship,  necessary  to  democratic  life  in  a  modern 
community,  impossible  in  an  undemocratic  or  anti-democratic 
society. 

The  nature  of  the  group  is  as  important  as  its  program. 
Participation  must  be  voluntary.  Executives  must  be  educators. 
Specialized  education  is  important  as  is  the  ratio  of  pro- 
fessional to  volunteer  leadership. 

Adequate  recording  and  research  are  essential.  .  .  .  Dynamic 
leadership  is  important.  .  .  .  Councils  of  social  agencies  must 
supply  machinery  for  better  understanding  between  group 
work  ami  case  work. 

In  order  to  measure  "what  we  do"  against  "what  we 
say,"  Mr.  Johns  had  examined  studies  of  group  work  in 
seventeen  cities  as  well  as  reports  collected  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau.  Group  work,  he  said,  had  been  ac- 
cepted widely  as  a  method  but,  while  good  practice  exists 
in  scattered  samples,  average  practice  shows  that : 

We  speak  of  "informal  education,"  but  fully  as  many  formal 
classes  as  clubs  still  exist  in  group  work  agencies. 

We  talk  of  democracy,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that 
leadership  selected  by  and  from  groups  is  represented  in 
agency  administration. 

We  talk  of  "voluntary  participation,"  but  artificial  and 
uncongenial  groups  go  on.  And  groups  still  are  too  big. 

High  turnover  in  membership  would  suggest  that  people 
are  not  finding  the  friendship,  recognition,  and  so  on,  which  we 
claim  group  life  offers. 


Referrals   to   other   agencies    are    infrequent   and   informal. 

In  city  after  city,  training  of  leaders  in  personality  insights 
is  secondary  to  training  in  skills.  Group  leaders  are  immature; 
trained  leaders  are  scarce.  Programs  are  heavily  overbal- 
anced by  physical  activities. 

Challenged  by  what  Mr.  Johns  called  his  "brutal  analy- 
sis" of  the  shortcomings  of  their  practice  the  group  work- 
ers put  in  most  of  conference  week  discussing,  in  round- 
tables  and  panels,  the  reasons  for  the  gaps  and  ways  of 
closing  them.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  all  came  to- 
gether again  to  hear  the  chairmen  of  the  roundtables 
present  the  upshot  of  it  all. 

Reasons  advanced  for  the  existence  of  the  gaps  were 
many  and  various:  Workers  themselves  are  not  clear  on 
many  points.  Financing  is  complex,  with  multiplicity  of 
function  often  spreading  the  budget  thin.  Too  long  tenure 
of  board  members  tends  to  stagnate  the  agency.  Many 
agencies  have  allowed  their  programs  to  expand  numer- 
ically rather  than  qualitatively  through  reliance  on  WPA 
and  NYA  workers.  Leaders  have  been  more  concerned 
with  elaboration  than  with  analysis  of  processes. 

Proposals  for  putting  accepted  principles  into  the  fabric 
of  practice  were  equally  various.  Some  of  them:  small 
demonstration  groups  to  show  how  the  principles  work; 
improved  management ;  insistence  upon  personnel  stand- 
ards; cooperation  with  physical  education  people  (who 
operate  half  the  group  work  programs)  and  with  group 
therapists  to  the  end  of  mutual  understanding;  and  finally, 
"a  clear  definition  of  the  objectives  of  our  owiv  organiza- 
tions." 

Although  the  program  of  the  group  work  section  was 
largely  in  the  form  of  discussion  there  were  several  notable 
papers  presented,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned 


THAT  the  professional  concern  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  is  directing  itself  increasingly 
toward  the  public  social  services,  and  is 
demanding  expression  in  action,  was 
abundantly  evident  at  the  1940  delegate 
conference  held  in  Grand  Rapids  prior 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  The  150  delegates,  representing 
a  membership  of  11,274,  came  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  conference 
adopted  a  statement  of  principles  for 
the  development  of  the  public  services, 
but  its  liveliest  interest  seemed  to  be  in 
means  of  translating  those  principles 
into  action.  Discussion  of  methods  of 
financing  the  program  was  pretty  much 
limited  to  assurances  that  "we  cannot 
afford  to  do  less."  Questions  of  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  program  were 
not  raised. 

The  matter  of  the  association's  pur- 
pose and  its  membership  requirements, 
which  engaged — and  vexed — previous 
delegate  conferences,  got  much  less  at- 
tention than  formerly.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  membership  policy  and 
its  adaptability  to  "changes  in  the  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  social  work 
practice,"  but  in  the  end  the  policy 


Delegate  Conference 
of  the  AASW 

hitherto  prevailing  was  reaffirmed.  How- 
ever, the  national  membership  commit- 
tee proposes  to  organize  local  subcom- 
mittees of  members  from  the  fields  of 
public  welfare,  group  work,  community 
organization,  and  probation  and  parole 
to  consider  the  problems  of  personnel  in 
each  field  in  relation  to  AASW  mem- 
bership requirements. 

The  proposal  from  the  association's 
national  board  for  a  biennial  instead  of 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  delegate  con- 
ference was  voted  down. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference touched  both  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  AASW  and  on  public 
affairs.  The  conference  proposed  in- 
creased activity  of  the  national  staff  to 
aid  the  chapters  in  interpreting  social 
data  and  in  "effecting  social  action  to 
the  end  of  social  betterment";  it  asked 
for  restudy  of  certain  phases  of  the 
membership  requirements  and  it  "in- 
structed" the  national  board  to  reopen 
the  question  of  moving  the  national 
office  from  New  York  to  a  location 


"nearer  the  center  of  social  work  popu- 
lation." 

On  the  public  side,  the  conference 
voted  "solemnly  to  urge  upon  the 
people  of  this  nation  their  abiding  obli- 
gation to  our  inner  line  of  defense, 
that  of  building  permanent  protection 
against  those  social  and  economic  ills 
which  undermine  the  desire  and  capa- 
city of  men  to  live  at  peace  with  one 
another."  It  voted  to  warn  the  public 
"against  highly  subsidized  propaganda 
aimed  to  discredit  reliable  and  disin- 
terested reports  and  recommendations" 
on  the  need  for  public  health  and  medi- 
cal care  services.  It  voted  to  protest 
against  "discriminatory  measures  and 
practices"  in  relation  to  relief  and  social 
services  for  aliens,  and  specifically  pro- 
tested the  removal  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

This  summer  the  membership  of  the 
AASW  will  elect  a  new  national  board 
nominated  for  the  first  time  on  a  basis 
of  regional  representation.  Candidates 
for  the  presidency  to  succeed  Harry 
Greenstein  of  Baltimore  are  Ewan 
Clague  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Wayne  McMillen  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 
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;  here.    One  of  them,  on  "Lay  and  Professional  Relations," 

I  by  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth  of  Purdue  University  cautioned 
that:  "Only  when  professionals  and  volunteers  alike  ex- 

;  pect  to  do  their  work  according  to  professional  ethics,  with 
professional  finish,  will  we  reach  the  place  where  available 
techniques  of  effective  management  can  be  applied  to  group 
work  organization." 

A  lively  paper  in  the  general  self-critical  temper  of  the 
section  was  by  Joe  Hoffer  of  the  Philadelphia  Council  of 
Agencies  who  analyzed  attitudes  encountered  in  efforts  to 

["bridge  the  gaps."     Generally  speaking,  he  said  they  are: 

The  "We've  been  doing  that  all  the  time,"  sayers  who  accept 
i  the  new  terminology  and  apply  it  to  the  same  old  program. 

The  "jump-ats"  or  "bandwagon  riders"  who  want  to  be 
considered  modern  and  able,  but  who  lack  insight,  scholarly 
understanding,  and  venturesome  qualities. 

The  "That  may  be  all  right  in  theory,  but  .  .  ."  sayers  who 

resist  new  ideas  as  a  defense  of  their  own  inability  to  change. 

The  "I  think  you  have  something  there"  sayers  who  analyze 

ithe  proposal,  and  if  it  has  merit,   accept  it  and  venture  into 

i  new  fields. 

THE    COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATION     SECTION,     CHAIRMAN, 

Pierce  Atwater  of  Chicago,  likewise  engaged  in  extensive 
self-analysis  seeking  to  define  what  is  encompassed  in  terms 
of  techniques,  operation,  and  objectives  in  the  loosely  used 
phrase  "community  organization  work."  Here  the  back- 
ground was  laid  the  first  day  in  a  paper  by  Russell  H. 
Kurtz  of  New  York  on  the  range  of  community  organiza- 
tion work,  and  another  by  Arthur  Dunham  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich,  on  its  literature.  Mr.  Kurtz  began  with  the 
assumption  that  "community  organization  is  a  process  of 
[human  relations  having  wide  application  in  many  fields  of 
which  social  work  is  only  one."  He  examined  the  process 
at  various  levels  from  small  pioneer  beginnings  on  through 
city,  county,  state,  and  national  settings,  pointing  out  that 
lit  often  is  effectively  practiced  by  laymen  without  the  help 
of  professionals;  that  it  is  "necessarily  practiced  by  every 
Kocial  agency  in  its  struggle  for  survival  and  development," 
that  it  is  practiced  "vertically  between  a  local  agency  and 
its  state  and  national  affiliates,  as  well  as  horizontally  in 
the  local  community";  that  it  is  generally  "a  joint  process 
in  which  professionals  and  non-professionals  participate 
•with  non-professionals  always  having  the  last  word." 

Mr.  Dunham  concentrated  his  attention  on  "the  core  of 
community  organization  literature,"  finding  it  "pathetically 
meager  .  .  .  utterly  inadequate  to  the  present  day  needs  of 
practitioners,  teachers,  and  students." 

There  are  eight  subject  areas,  he  said,  where  "literature" 
|is  especially  needed : 

An  introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  community  organiza- 
tion for  social  work. 

Case  studies  in  community  organization,  "current  records 
Beared  to  the  problems  of  today." 

Studies  of  methods  of  community  organization. 

Studies  of  certain  neglected  areas  of  community  organiza- 
tion. "Public  welfare  is  interlaced  with  community  organiza- 
tion, yet  much  public  welfare  teaching  and  practice  is  carried 
bn  with  a  strangely  naive  unawareness  that  community  or- 
ganization has  anything  to  do  with  this  field." 

Job  analyses  of  positions  in  the  field. 

The  history  of   community  organization. 

Records  for  community  organization. 

Formulation  of  methods  by  which  sound  standards  and  pro- 
grams in  various  fields  "may  be  related  to  each  other  and 
"ranslated  into  reality." 

This  section,  like  others,  divided  itself  into  groups  for 


Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  of  Richmond,  Va.  received  the  gold 
emblem  of  the  conference  to  mark  his  fiftieth  year  of 
active  membership.  He  was  president  of  the  conference 
in  1904  and  was  present  at  its  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids 
in  1896  when  the  delegates  numbered  300.  With  him, 
Howard  R.  Knight,  who  has  just  completed  fourteen 
years  as  general  secretary. 


the  discussion  of  specific  aspects  of  its  subject.  But  through 
large  and  small  sessions  alike  ran  the  thread  of  self-exam- 
ination. At  one  meeting  Arlien  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  took  up  this  thread 
in  terms  of  obstacles  to  local  social  planning.  Since  1920, 
she  said,  four  new  forces  that  must  be  reckoned  with  had 
come  into  community  planning: 

The  spread  of  social  work  under  government  auspices. 

The  extension  of  social  work  into  rural  areas. 

Interest  in  research  as  a  basis  for  community  planning. 

The  growing  articulateness  of  groups  with  common  in- 
terests and  with  consciousness  of  their  power:  for  example 
Townsend  Clubs,  the  American  Youth  Congress,  and  the 
Workers'  Alliance. 

Examining  the  structure  and  programs  of  councils  of 
social  agencies,  she  found  that  their  defects  stem  largely 
from  failure  to  reckon  with  these  new  forces ;  from  limited 
and  centralized  participation  of  citizens  and  agencies — 
"Councils  are  generally  regarded  as  a  private  agency  enter- 
prise,"— from  too  close  identification  with  Community 
Chests.  Summing  up  she  said: 

A  new  form  of  council  is  needed  for  community  planning 
that  will  give  expression  to  governmental  agencies,  to  rank 
and  file  citizen  groups,  and  to  persons  in  rural  communities. 
Social  workers  themselves  need  a  new  technique  if  they  are 
to  help  these  new  councils  to  function. 

At  the  closing  session  of  this  section,  a  report  was 
brought  in  summarizing  the  work  of  a  number  of  discus- 
sion groups  throughout  the  country  that  have  been  engaged 
for  almost  two  years  in  a  cooperative  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  characteristics  of  community  organization.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  assembled  the  findings  of  these 
groups  and  drafted  the  report  were  Robert  P.  Lane,  New 
York,  chairman ;  Fred  S.  Hall,  New  York,  secretary ;  Anna 
D.  Ward,  Baltimore;  and  Arthur  Dunham,  Ann  Arbor. 
In  addition  to  offering  observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
community  organization  process,  on  the  training  and 
qualifications  of  persons  engaging  in  community  organiza- 
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Vera  Mickeies  Dean 

THE  world  into  which 
we  are  passing  is  a 
world  new  to  us,  which 
will  require  new  leader- 
ship and  new  methods. 
This  spells,  not  the  doom 
of  democracy,  but  the 
urgent  need  for  its  re- 
generation. For  it  is  not 
merely  with  military  wea- 
pons that  we  can  meet 
the  menace  of  totalitari- 
anism, but  with  ideas 
which  can  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  our  people,  give  them  fortitude  in  the  dark 
years  ahead,  and  renew  their  faith  in  our  own  future.  .  .  . 
First  and  foremost  we  must  restore  our  own  morale,  pro- 
foundly shaken  by  the  rapid  course  of  events  in  Europe. 
We  must,  each  in  our  own  community,  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  people  take  a  long  term  view  of  life, 
so  that  they  may  not  succumb,  morally,  to  the  idea  that 
the  catastrophes  of  today  bar  all  roads  to  the  future.  We 
must  strive  to  preserve  those  values  of  human  life  which 
tomorrow  may  be  extinguished  in  Europe.  This  we  owe 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  and  which  we  all  have 
had  a  part  in  creating;  and  above  all  to  our  children, 
who  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
despair,  which  would  make  them  vulnerable  to  all  the 
evils  of  moral  disintegration. 


tion  work,  on  the  keeping  of  records,  and  on  the  principles 
that  underlie  sound  organization,  the  report  recommended 
the  continuance  of  local  discussion  groups  for  further  ex- 
ploration and  analysis,  and  especially  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  national  committee  that  should  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  focusing  professional  attention  on  the  need 
for  such  analysis  and  for  issuing  and  circulating  useful 
material  to  interested  persons  and  groups.  Messrs.  Dun- 
ham, Kurtz  and  Lane  were  empowered  to  select  the  initial 
members  of  such  a  committee. 

THE    SOCIAL    ACTION'    SECTION,    CHAIRMAN,    WAVXE    MC- 

Millen,  University  of  Chicago,  sometimes  has  produced 
the  fireworks  of  the  conference.  Not  so  this  year.  The  fire- 
works came  not  from  the  programmed  discussion  of  social 
action  but  from  the  practice  of  it  by  delegates  affiliated 
with  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  Social 
Work,  one  of  the  fifty-five  autonomous  organizations  asso- 
ciated with  the  conference.  More  of  that  later. 

In  reporting  the  program  of  this  section  these  com- 
mentators take  the  liberty  of  putting  first  a  meeting  which 
came  last  on  the  list,  the  one  in  which  John  Fitch  pre- 
sented, as  a  "progress  report,"  the.  result  of  wide  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  defining  the  field  of  social  action  in 
terms  of  social  work  and  of  the  National  Conference. 

Mr.  Fitch  traced  the  course  of  the  concept  of  social  ac- 
tion as  it  is  related  to  the  practice  of  social  work,  particu- 
larly as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the  National  Conference. 
When  the  conference  was  reorganized  in  1934  there  ap- 
peared "reasons  for  believing  that  social  action  was  now  to 
be  recognized  as  a  functional  area  in  social  work."  But  if 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  conference,  said  Mr.  Fitch, 
it  has  not  been  realized: 


Excellent  as  have  been  the  discussions  of  social  problems 
we  have  done  little  to  define  or  outline  the  field  of  action ;  we  | 
have  provided  few  guideposts  for  those  who  would  practice  in 
this  area  of  social  work ;  we  have  presented  no  comprehensive 
program  of  action.  .  .  .  There  is  confusion  about  meanings  of 
terms,  lines  of  demarcation,  areas  of  activity,  competence, 
and  techniques. 

Mr.  Fitch  defined  social  action  as  "group  effort  toward 
socially  desirable  ends,"  but,  he  added,  "social  action  must 
make  use  of  legally  permissible  methods."  He  raised  the 
moot  question  of  the  social  worker's  "area  of  competence" 
but  held  that  the  social  worker  is  equipped  to  exercise 
judgment  in  many  areas  outside  his  immediate  field  of 
work  because  of  his  knowledge  in  varying  degrees  of  the 
effect  of  existing  policies.  Maintaining  that  "the  need  for 
social  action  and  its  practice  permeate  the  whole  field  of 
social  work,"  he  added  that  while  it  is  not  desirable  that  it 
should  be  practiced  inexpertly,  "practice  it  we  must  and  in 
the  practice  greater  understanding  and  competence  will 
come." 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Fitch's  paper  was  lively  and  forth- 
right with  a  tendency  to  challenge  his  admonition  to  "keep 
within  legally  permissive  methods,"  and  with  evidence  of 
restiveness  against  the  policy  of  the  National  Conference 
not  itself  to  engage  in  social  action.  There  was  concern 
over  how  social  workers  could  be  effective  in  social  action 
and  a  fairly  substantial  agreement  that  a  fruitful  program 
for  the  section  would  be  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  social 
action,  its  nature,  and  its  techniques. 

In  two  other  meetings  of  this  section,  methods  for  social 
action  were  explored.  In  considering  how  social  workers 
can  influence  municipal  administration  of  relief  Wilfred 
S.  Reynolds  of  Chicago,  who  accepted  the  assignment  on 
a  day's  notice  when  Charlotte  Carr  was  unable  to  get  to 
Grand  Rapids,  voiced  what  was  undoubtedly  a  large  body 
of  conference  opinion  when  he  maintained  that  the  sound 
way  to  the  understanding  and  confidence  of  public  offi- 
cials and  legislators  is  by  good  social  work  practice  in  the 
day-to-day  job,  and  by  marshalling  the  facts  about  real 
needs  and  the  effects  of  inadequate  resources  upon  the 
health  and  welfare  of  people.  The  second  meeting 
brought  out  three  points  of  view — that  of  the  trade  union, 
the  professional  social  work  organization,  and  the  social 
agency.  The  first  was  presented  by  Joseph  H.  Levy  of 
Chicago,  midwestern  representative,  social  service  division, 
United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America.  CIO, 
who  maintained  that: 

Social  workers'  unions  take  cognizance  of  the  traditions  and 
professional  concerns  of  their  field  and  seek  to  integrate  these 
with  the  aims  and  practices  of  the  labor  movement.  Since 
there  is  .  .  .a  complete  identity  of  the  goals  of  social  \vork 
and  those  of  labor,  we  have,  through  affiliation  with  the 
organized  labor  movement,  a  strengthening  of  the  social  action 
which  is  carried  out  by  social  workers. 

Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  said  that  pro- 
fessional organizations  have  not  formulated  any  official 
position  on  social  action  although  they  engage  in  it  in 
varying  degrees.  She  held  that  "there  is  a  deplorable 
tendency  among  us  to  undervalue  what  we  know  .  .  .  and 
greater  need  than  ever  for  social  work  to  affirm  its  special 
knowledge  as  a  determinant  in  formulating  public  poli- 
cies." 

The  viewpoint  of  the  social  agency  was  put  forward  by 
Raymond  W.  Starr,  attorney,  associated  with  the  boards 
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of  a  number  of  Grand  Rapids  organizations.  Mr.  Starr 
proposed  that  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
the  various  state  conferences  constitute  themselves  agents 
for  converting  the  findings  of  social  work  into  social  ac- 
tion. He  would  have  the  national  body  direct  and  super- 
vise the  state  bodies  which  would  represent  and  be  sup- 
ported by  "all  social  agencies  and  branches  of  social  work 
in  their  respective  states  in  a  social  action  program  en- 
compassing research,  planning,  interpretation,  promotion, 
legislation,  and  administration." 

The  largest  meeting  of  this  section  of  the  conference  was 
the  one  addressed  by  Mary  van  Kleeck,  whose  power  to 
draw  and  hold  a  conference  crowd  is  traditional.  Her  sub- 
ject this  year,  "The  Social  Consequences  of  Changing  Pro- 
duction Methods,"  was  treated  with  her  usual  authorita- 
tive command  of  material  and  her  exceptional  powers  of 
presentation.  Miss  van  Kleeck  weighed  the  causes  and  re- 
sults of  rapid  technological  change  and  proposed  as  a  cor- 
rective to  the  social  consequences  a  program  which  would 
>trengthen  and  improve  wage  and  hour  laws;  would  main- 
tain unimpaired  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining  and 
of  civil  liberties  for  trade  unions,  social  agencies,  political 
parties,  and  "all  teachers,  writers,  and  lecturers" ;  would 
develop  and  establish  as  a  permanent  national  policy  a 
program  for  unemployed  workers  including  extended  so- 
cial insurances,  public  works  projects  with  facilities  for 
training  and  retraining  and  full  provision  for  unemploy- 
ment assistance  based  upon  need. 

In  full  agreement  with  Miss  van  Kleeck's  thesis  was 
Ralph  Hetzel,  Jr.,  director  of  the  unemployment  division 
of  the  CIO,  who  asserted  that  organized  labor  is  respon- 
sible for  staving  off  the  worst  human  effects  of  technologi- 
cal change  which  takes  place  without  regard  to  human 
consequences.  In  most  cases,  he  said,  the  new  machines 
have  not  induced  new  employment  to  take  up  the  originally 
displaced  workers,  and  pointed  to  the  relief  rolls  as  the 
best  proof  of  that  fact.  Stephen  Du  Brul,  personnel  man- 
ager of  General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  who  was  to 
have  joined  Mr.  Hetzel  in  discussing  Miss  van  Kleeck's 
paper  was  Unable  to  get  to  Grand  Rapids. 

PERHAPS  THIS  is  AS  GOOD  A  PLACE  AS  ANY  TO  REPORT 
the  "practice  of  social  action,"  engaged  in  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids by  one  of  the  conference's  associate  groups,  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work,  which  rep- 
resents the  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of 
America  and  the  Social  Service  Employes  Union,  both 
CIO  affiliates.  On  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  an 
open  letter  was  distributed  from  Reuben  Peters,  regional 
director  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO.  It  was 
addressed  "To  Members  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work"  and  asked  their  "immediate  attention"  to  a 
stn'ke  called  the  day  before  in  the  plant  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Metalcraft  Corporation,  and  to  the  methods  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  police.  The  letter  appealed  to  the  social 
workers  to  "help  us  prove  that  America  holds  precious  its 
civil  liberties,"  and  suggested  protests  to  the  mayor  in  re- 
gard to  "police  brutality."  A  number  of  members  of  the 
social  workers'  unions  responded  to  this  appeal,  visited  the 
scene  of  the  strike,  and  sent  a  small  delegation  to  call  on 
the  mayor.  After  some  delay  he  received  the  group  and 
took  it  immediately  into  a  meeting  of  the  city  council 
where  some  of  its  members  participated,  rather  modestly 
ll  it  was  said,  in  the  discussion. 

The  Grand   Rapids   newspapers,  which   after  all  could 
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IF  recent  history  has  any 
lessons  to  teach  us, 
there  are  three  that  are 
outstanding.  One  is  that 
unless  an  economic  system 
can  give  effective  security 
to  the  masses  of  people, 
they  will  become  the 
stamping  ground  for  polit- 
ical adventurers.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  we  long  have 
been  blind  to  the  irrational 
impulses  in  men,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  ideas 
can  be  used  as  weapons  in  stirring  up  those  irrational  im- 
pulses. The  third  is  that  in  peace  and  war  alike  only  the 
well-organized  and  well-administered  society  can  possibly 
survive. 

These  are  not  pleasant  morals  to  draw  for  any  of  us. 
The  achieving  of  economic  security  involves  a  heroic  effort 
of  the  collective  will,  and  what  will  seem  to  many  almost 
a  revolution  in  the  economic  structure.  The  recognition 
of  the  irrational  in  men  runs  contrary  to  many  of  our 
deeply  cherished  illusions  about  human  nature.  The  new 
imperative  of  a  carefully  planned  organization  of  national 
resources,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  runs  counter  to  the 
traditional  belief  in  individualism.  Nevertheless,  whether 
these  are  pleasant  ideas  or  not  is  irrelevant.  It  will  not 
comfort  us  much  to  know,  when  we  languish  in  concen- 
tration camps  or  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  we  have 
clung  to  our  old  traditions.  .  .  . 


scarcely  be  expected  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  con- 
ference organization,  attributed  this  activity  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  and  resented  what  they 
chose  to  call  "meddling  in  matters  of  which  it  knew 
nothing."  In  spite  of  efforts  by  conference  officers  to  clear 
up  the  matter  of  its  responsibility,  the  misunderstanding 
persisted  and  local  feeling  grew  heated.  It  is  true  that 
while  the  majority  of  conference  delegates  knew  little  of 
the  matter  and  cared  less,  a  considerable  group  felt  that 
"something  ought  to  be  done"  about  a  situation  which,  as 
they  saw  it,  threatened  to  damage  local  social  work  rela- 
tionships long  after  the  conference  had  gone  home. 

Meantime  the  struck  plant  closed  for  the  holiday  week- 
end. In  the  conference,  however,  the  matter  would  not 
down  and  presently  the  executive  committee,  after  a  special 
session,  made  public  a  statement  designed  to  clarify  the 
conference  purpose,  function,  and  responsibility,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Grand  Rapids  but  to  individual  members 
of  the  conference  itself  and  to  its  associate  groups.  The 
statement  in  full  follows : 

Because  of  incidents  which  have  occurred  during  the  week 
that  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  has  been  meeting 
in  Grand  Rapids,  the  executive  committee  of  the  conference 
wishes  to  make  its  position  clear  to  the  people  of  this  city. 

The  conference  is  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  points 
of  view  on  social  welfare.  It  is  not  a  delegate  body  for  taking 
specific  action.  It  is  nonracial,  nonsectarian  and  nonpolitical. 
It  adopts  no  platforms  and  takes  no  official  stand  on  local, 
state,  national,  or  international  affairs. 

The  conference  program,  in  addition  to  its  own  sessions,  in- 
cludes the  meetings  of  fifty-five  national  social  welfare  groups, 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Child  \Velfare  F-eague  of 
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America,  the  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

These  associate  groups  are  independent  bodies.  Each  is  free 
to  take  any  action,  in  line  with  its  own  purpose,  that  it  sees 
fit  but  the  actions  of  such  groups,  or  of  individuals  attending 
the  conference,  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  conference  body. 

No  individual,  associate  group  or  agency  can  speak  or  act 
for  the  conference  without  authorisation  by  the  executive 
committee  or  majority  vote  of  the  membership.  No  such 
authority  to  represent  the  conference  was  requested  or 
granted  during  or  previous  to  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting. 

The  executive  committee  regrets  that  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  situation  has  arisen,  especially  in  a  city  which  has 
offered  us  such  generous  hospitality. 

In  a  desire  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  misunder- 
standing, the  executive  committee  has  voted  to  reconsider  the 
relationships  and  responsibilities  of  associate  groups  to  the 
conference  as  a  whole. 

In  a  later  statement  to  the  conference  at  its  final  session 
the  president,  Miss  Coyle,  pointed  out  that  all  associate 
groups  apply  for  membership  every  year.  Action  on  the 
applications  will  be  taken  in  October  under  regular  con- 
ference procedures.  The  executive  committee's  intention 
to  reconsider  the  "relationships  and  responsibilities  of  the 
associate  groups  to  the  conference  as  a  whole,"  implied  she 
said,  "no  intention  to  exclude  any  group  now  included." 

BACK    NOW    FROM   THE   SCEN'E   OF   SOCIAL   ACTION'    TO   THE 

conference  itself,  particularly  to  the  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration section,  chairman,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Here  the  spotlight  of  discussion  turned 
on  a  wide  range  of  current  problems. 

At  a  meeting  early  in  the  week  Robert  W.  Kelso  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  formulated  "ten  p'oints  of  prin- 
ciple" which,  he  said,  should  govern  sound  public  welfare 
administration: 

Complete  coverage  of  the  problem;  feasibility  in  practice; 
comprehensiveness  in  planning,  with  local  understanding  in 
practice;  flexibility  in  the  legal  enabling  acts,  providing  a 
reasonable  degree  of  discretion  in  management;  competence 
in  the  personnel,  both  in  numbers  and  skills;  logical  coher- 
ence in  the  relationship  of  functions ;  sufficient  unity  and 
similarity  in  the  program  to  attract  skilled  and  reputable 
leadership;  adequate  compensation  to  insure  skilled  service; 
identification  of  responsibilities  in  the  management  of  the  unit; 
and  constant,  unbiased  interpretation  of  program,  policies  and 
functioning. 

At  the  same  session  Ruth  Taylor  of  Westchester  County, 
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Left     to     right:     Harry     Greenstein,     Baltimore;     Edith     Abbott, 
Chicago;    James    Brunot    and    Donald    S.    Howard,    New    York 


N.  Y.  discussed  the  problems  of  administration  created  by 
the  assistance  categories.  Admitting  that  the  categories 
have  certain  advantages,  she  held  that  they  "have  brought 
more  governmental  red  tape  into  the  relief  situation,"  and 
have  increased  the  cost  of  administration.  Miss  Taylor 
protested  "the  artificial  barriers  of  eligibility  require- 
ments" ;  the  absorption  by  the  categories  of  funds  needed 
in  part  by  other  programs;  the  "unfortunate  tendency"  to 
juggle  cases  from  a  non-reimbursable  to  a  reimbursable 
form  of  relief;  the  "uneven  treatment"  of  equally  needy 
human  beings. 

Miss  Taylor  proposed  various  measures  for  resolving 
the  problems  raised  by  the  categories :  a  general  relief  pro- 
gram to  fill  the  gaps  between  classifications ;  equality  of 
reimbursement  from  federal  and  state  governments;  equali- 
zation of  requirements  for  eligibility;  constant  experiment- 
ation in  how  best  to  handle  the  various  categories  "with 
the  least  possible  duplication  and  expense  and  the  best  pos- 
sible, the  simplest  and  the  promptest  service  to  the  family." 

The  categories  came  in  for  another  overhauling  at  a 
meeting  where  William  J.  Ellis  of  New  Jersey  warned  of 
the  hazards  of  "categorical  rivalries."  Mr.  Ellis  held  that 
federal,  state  and  local  partnership  is  the  only  formula  by 
which  relief  policies  can  be  removed  permanently  from 
"the  area  of  political  expediency."  He  characterized  as 
"nonsense"  the  contention  of  Corrington  Gill  of  the  WPA 
that  "states  cannot  be  trusted  to  operate  a  work  relief  pro- 
gram" [see  "Local  Work  for  Relief,"  by  Corrington  Gill, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1940],  and  held  that  many 
difficulties  would  vanish  if  a  twelfth  title  were  added  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for  federal  partnership 
in  a  program  of  general  assistance  including  both  direct 
and  work  relief. 

While  other  speakers  called  for  federal  partnership  in 
relief,  Edith  Abbott  of  Chicago  called  for  "the  whole  hog" 
of  federal  responsibility  for  what  is  loosely  termed  "un- 
employment relief."  Before  a  large  and  attentive  audience 
she  put  forward  the  plan  she  proposed  last  winter  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  and 
at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democ- 
racy. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1940  page  4  and 
February  1940  page  41.]  Miss  Abbott  advocates  a  federal 
program,  federally  administered  and  financed  from  top  to 
bottom,  which  so  far  as  possible  would  provide  work  for 
all  persons  able  to  work  and  cash  relief  for  all  for  whom 
work  could  not  be  supplied: 

No  grants-in-aid  for  this  group,  no  local  work  relief  sys- 
tems, no  hanging  on  to  general  relief;  what  we  need  is  a 
continuation  of  the  federal  work  program  with  a  new  parallel 
federal  program  for  unemployed  who  cannot  be  given  work. 

To  a  query  from  the  floor,  "Would  this  mean  federal 
staff  in  every  county?"  Miss  Abbott  replied,  "They're  al- 
ready there — WPA  staff,  FSA  staff,  plenty  of  them."  To 
a  comment  on  difficulties  of  administration  she  countered 
crisply,  "I've  never  yet  seen  a  new  social  program  that 
was  a  bed  of  roses." 

In  one  of  the  section's  several  group  meetings,  the  al- 
ways tender  subject  of  administrative  costs  was  raised. 
What  should  be  included  ?  How  are  values  to  be  reckoned  ? 
In  the  discussion  led  by  Donald  S.  Howard  of  New 
York,  unmistakable  evidence  emerged  of  the  need  for 
breaking  down  or  perhaps  abandoning  that  indiscriminate 
term,  administrative  costs.  Instead  of  lumping  together  all 
kinds  of  costs  it  was  agreed  that  analyses  of  unit  costs  of 
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Large  dinner  and  luncheon  meetings  are 
still  features  of  the  conference,  though 
rather  less  favored  this  year  than  formerly. 
Apparently  many  delegates  are  turning 
from  "mass  meals"  to  the  more  intimate 
and  personal  exchange  that  is  possible 
when  three  or  four  gather  around  a  tea 
table.  Here,  left  to  right  are  Joanna  C. 
Colcord  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York;  Walter  W.  Whitson  of  the 
Family  Service  Bureau,  Houston,  Tex.; 
Judge  Clark  E.  Higbee,  chairman  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  committee  of  arrangements; 
Orville  Robertson,  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 


performing  specified  functions  should  be  developed.  For 
example,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  how  much  is 
spent  in  arriving  at  decisions  on  eligibility  of  applicants 
and  the  cost  per  applicant,  also  the  cost,  per  review, 
of  reviews  and  recertifications  of  eligibility.  Simi- 
larly oth,er  service  costs,  such  as  the  referral  of 
clients  to  clinics,  should  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  cost  per  referral.  There  were  those  present  who 
feared  that  too  much  analysis  of  expenditures  for  admin- 
istration or  service  might  invite  undue  attention  from 
unfriendly  critics,  but  others  deplored  such  cautiousness. 
If  necessary  improvements  in  social  service  are  to  be  ef- 
fected, they  said,  the  matter  of  costs  must  be  faced  frankly. 
"Too  long  have  agency  representatives  fought  rearguard 
actions  on  this  matter."  They  have  tried  to  differentiate 
between  costs  of  administration  and  costs  of  service ;  have 
pointed  out  that  differences  in  agencies  make  cost  com- 
parisons valueless;  have  explained  the  inconsistency  of 
measuring  administrative  costs  in  proportion  to  expendi- 
tures for  relief.  But  now,  the  group  agreed,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  more  constructive  and  positive  approach  to  the 
question.  If  efficiency  of  administration  is  to  be  improved, 
administrators  must  be  able  to  appraise  their  policies  and 
practices  in  terms  of  costs  and  results. 

THE  SECTION   MEETINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  DO  NOT  BY 

any  means  embrace  the  whole  conference  program.  This 
year  there  were  nine  special  committees  set  up  by  the  con- 
ference to  explore  special  subjects.  The  committee  on  in- 
terstate migrants,  chairman,  Philip  Schafer,  Washington, 
D.  C..  not  only  put  on  a  distinguished  program  of  its  own 
but  injected  its  subject  matter  into  half  a  dozen  other 
programs,  largely  through  two  able  and  popular  speakers 
— Carey  McWilliams,  California  State  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Housing,  and  Helen  Gahagan  of  the 
Citizen's  Committee  on  the  Agricultural  Worker,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  Singly  and  together  these  two  carried  the 
story  of  the  migrants  and  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem into  the  social  action  section,  into  the  luncheon  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  the  luncheon 
of  the  magazine  Social  Work  Today,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  gatherings  that  welcomed  their  fund  of  informa- 
tion and  the  deep  sincerity  of  their  convictions. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
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Interstate  Migrants,  Thomas  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  peak  of  "distress  migration"  has  been 
reached,  but  not  the  peak  of  the  problem.  He  held  that 
the  only  alternative  to  relief  for  these  dispossessed  families 
is.  an  extension  of  the  farm  security  program  and  the 
direction  of  the  work  program  toward  "our  great  native 
resources  of  soil,  forests,  and  water."  Nels  Anderson  of  the 
WPA  agreed  with  Mr.  Woofter  that  employment  of  itin- 
erants on  public  works  projects,  even  for  part  time,  might 
be  an  effective  stop-gap,  but  he  had  no  permanent  solution 
to  offer.  It  is  not  a  solution,  he  said,  to  try  to  persuade 
people  to  stay  where  they  are  or  to  set  up  border  barriers. 
"Nor  do  we  find  an  answer  in  public  relief  or  in  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  manipulation  found  in  the  social  workers' 
bag  of  tricks.  What  the  migrants  want  is  work." 

THE   CO.M.MITTEE   ON    REFUGEES,   CHAIRMAN,   EvELYN   W. 

Hersey,  New  York,  discussed  migration  of  a  different  kind : 
what  Ernest  L.  Swift  of  the  American  Red  Cross  called 
"the  incredible  exodus  .  .  .  the  sorrowful  lockstep  of  whole 
populations  across  international  boundary  lines."  At  one 
of  the  meetings  John  Rich  of  the  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Cecilia  Razovsky  of  the  National  Refugee  Service, 
and  George  Warren  of  the  International  Migration  Serv- 
ice tried  to  put  together  a  picture  of  the  world  problem 
represented  by  refugees,  a  problem  so  stupendous  and  so 
rapidly  changing  that  no  relief  efforts  can  keep  pace. 

At  another  meeting  the  committee  turned  to  the  "plight 
of  refugees  in  a  preoccupied  world,"  specifically  in  this 
country.  William  Haber  told  of  the  resettlement  efforts 
of  the  National  Refugee  Service  of  which  he  is  the  direc- 
tor, saying  that  some  300  families  now  are  being  settled 
every  month.  Many  of  the  refugees  are  highly  skilled  and 
employers  welcome  them.  Others  present  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  retraining. 

At  this  same  meeting  Hertha  Kraus,  herself  an  exile  from 
Germany  in  1933,  and  now  on  the  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  spoke  movingly  of  the  bewilderment  of  the  refugee 
in  a  new  world  where  he  finds  that  he  "is  not  an  exhausted 
human  being  who  has  barely  made  his  escape  from  over- 
whelming terror,  but  just  an  immigrant,  another  alien." 

HEALTH — CALL  IT  A  TOPIC,  A  FIELD,  OR  WHAT  YOU  LIKE 
— always  is  in  the  forefront  of  conference  concern.  So  it 
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was  this  year,  with  subject  matter  in  several  of  the  sec- 
tion programs  and  with  a  special  committee,  chairman, 
Helen  Crosby  of  New  York,  focusing  attention  on  the  na- 
tional health  program. 

In  terms  both  of  program  and  administration  the  subject 
was  approached  from  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 
Senator  James  E.  Murray  of  Montana,  in  a  paper  read 
by  George  St.  J.  Perrott,  outlined  pending  federal  legis- 
lation to  extend  health  and  medical  care,  but  was  not  too 
optimistic  about  immediate  action  on  anything  but  the  bill 
appropriating  funds  for  new  local  hospitals.  Mr.  Perrott 
himself  told  of  the  services  now  being  rendered  under  ex- 
isting federal  programs.  Particularly  interesting  was  his 
description  of  group  medical  care  units  for  farm  families, 
initiated  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

But  any  national  program,  said  Michael  M.  Davis  of 
New  York,  at  a  meeting  in  the  social  action  section,  must 
have  state  cooperation  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  To  that  end 
Mr.  Davis  proposed  study  of  "kinds  of  legislation"  which 
would  extend,  coordinate  and  improve  tax  supported  med- 
ical services  to  needy  persons ;  authorize  or  facilitate  the 
construction,  enlargement,  or  improvement  of  needed  hos- 
pital facilities;  fortify  and  facilitate  experimentation  with 
voluntary  health  insurance ;  establish  cash  compensation 
for  temporary  disability  due  to  sickness ;  establish  or  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  compulsory  health  insurance. 

The  weakness  of  public  medical  care  as  it  is  operating 
at  state  and  local  levels  is  chiefly  in  its  administration,  said 
Dr.  Gertrude  Sturges  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association.  The  greatest  needs  are  for  coordination  of 
services  now  administered  by  different  public  agencies;  ad- 
vice and  cooperation  from  voluntary  agencies  and  the  med- 
ical profession;  technical  administration  and  supervision 
of  medical  programs. 

How  health  programs  can  be  developed  without  new 
federal  legislation  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Medicine,  New  York.  Dr. 
Roberts,  very  popular  with  his  audience,  advocated  the  use 
of  existing  hospitals  as  local  health  centers  for  the  "dis- 
tribution of  modern  low  cost  medical  care,"  and  detailed  a 
system  by  which  "existing  equipment  and  personnel  could 
be  used  to  establish  yardsticks  for  costs"  to  guide  legis- 
lators in  drafting  new  laws  in  relation  to  health  service. 

CHILDREN  WERE,  AS  ALWAYS,  A  MAJOR  CONCERN  OF  THE 
national  conference,  but  except  as  "the  whole  child"  was 
presented  by  Miss  Lenroot  in  her  general  session  review  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy, 
the  subject  was  pretty  much  divided  into  terms  of  social 
work  specialization.  Two  special  committees  presented  pro- 
grams: one  on  delinquency,  chairman,  Elsa  Castendyck  of 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau ;  the  other  on  older  children, 
chairman,  Verna  Smith  of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies.  A  third  special  committee,  chairman, 
Mary  Brisley  of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  was  par- 
ticularly engrossed  with  "the  unmarried  father." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  concerning 
children  were  in  the  programs  of  the  associate  groups.  At 
a  luncheon  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Social 
Work  Conference  and  the  Church  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  pleaded  for 
new  response  to  "a  set  of  old  words — honor,  duty,  re- 
sponsibility, courage,  fortitude — heard  now  only  in  com- 
mencement orations."  Urging  that  some  form  of  religious 
education  should  be  open  to  every  child  in  America,  she 


proposed  "a  simple  beginning"  in  the  form  of  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  "Congress  opens  with  prayer;  why  shouldn't 
the  schools?" 

The  meetings  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
were  concerned  with  the  league's  future  program  under 
a  reorganization  plan  presented  by  a  committee,  chairman, 
Alfred  F.  Whitman,  Boston,  which  has  been  at  work  for  a 
year.  The  program  will  be  guided  by  the  league's  new 
president,  Leonard  W.  Mayo  of  New  York  and  its  new 
executive  director,  Howard  W.  Hopkirk,  recently  super- 
intendent of  the  Albany  Home  for  Children  but  for  eleven 
years  associated  with  the  late  C.  C.  Carstens  and  the  league. 

IN    THE   LAST   FEW   YEARS,  RURAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS    HAVE 

made  the  conference  so  "rural  conscious"  that  this  year 
they  found  their  special  concerns  in  all  sorts  of  programs 
even  in  that  of  the  Birth  Control  Federation  of  America. 
Despite  its  penetration  of  the  conference,  social  work  in 
rural  communities  had  a  special  committee,  chairman. 
Marian  Lowe  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Hospitals, 
which  explored  the  relation  of  the  rural  community  to 
social  work  and  the  "what,  where,  and  how"  of  rural  re- 
sources. Able  papers  on  these  subjects  were  presented  by 
Prof.  Walter  A.  Terpenning  of  Albion  College,  Michi- 
gan, Raymond  C.  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Prof.  Esther  Twente  of  Kansas  University. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  the  rural  worker  her- 
self was  the  subject  of  a  lively  meeting.  Here  Rethea 
Bond,  county  welfare  director  of  Norman,  Okla.,  told 
what  the  worker  herself  believes  she  needs  to  be.  Rural 
workers  are  getting  a  little  tired,  she  said,  of  being  told 
that  they  must  understand  the  mores  and  folkways  of  their 
communities.  Naturally  they  understand  them  since  they 
grew  up  by  them.  What  rural  workers  are  looking  for 
now  is  practical  help  on  the  actual  job. 

What  kind  of  worker  the  community  wants  was  de- 
scribed in  an  engaging  paper  by  Louis  Towley  of  Minne- 
sota, which  Survey  Midmonthly  hopes  to  publish  in  an 
early  issue.  Mr.  Towley  described  the  rural  social  work- 
er's present  position  as  similar  to  that  of  "a  Fuller  brush 
man  without  his  free  sample,"  and  added:  "The  rural 
community  must  be  educated,  persuaded,  led  to  want  a 
competent  staff.  Without  local  consent,  no  amount  of 
merit  plan,  no  personnel  standards,  no  mandates,  are  worth 
a  whistle  in  a  rain  barrel." 

One  of  the  liveliest  meetings  turning  on  rural  work 
was  in  the  program  of  the  special  committee  on  education 
for  social  work,  chairman,  Caroline  Bedford,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  Here,  supervisors  of  rural  districts  in  five 
states,  described  particular  methods  in  the  use  of  super- 
vision as  a  means  of  development  for  untrained  workers. 
(Parenthetically  it  might  be  observed  that  the  term  "in- 
service  training"  is  definitely  outmoded.  "Staff  develop- 
ment" is  now  correct  usage.)  This  meeting,  close  to  the 
grassroots,  offered  abundant  illustration  of  the  imaginative 
experimentation  going  on  all  over  the  country  in  efforts 
"to  make  social  work  work." 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  on  education 
for  social  work  Marion  Hathway,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  study  made  during  the  past  year  by 
the  Association  of  Education  for  Public  Social  Work. 
Miss  Hathway  examined  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  both  of  the  schools  and  of  the  field  with  special 
reference  to  trends  in  both  areas.  Only  the  conclusion  of 
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an  able  paper  on  a  subject  of  great  import  to  the  whole 
of  social  \vork,  can  be  quoted  here: 

The  schools'  place  in  training  for  public  assistance  is  the 
|  preparation  of  professional  personnel  for  the  professional 
functions  in  public  assistance  including  visitors,  supervisors 
and  administrators.  To  fulfill  this  task,  however,  four  things 
are  necessary:  curriculum  study  and  modification  on  the  part 
of  the  schools  which  the  study  has  indicated;  the  establishment 
of  civil  service  systems  on  a  basis  to  permit  open  competitive 
examinations  for  promotion;  provisions  for  educational  leave 
u  hich  will  encourage  further  professional  study  as  a  basis 
for  promotion;  the  extension  of  facilities  by  the  schools  to 
employed  personnel  on  a  basis  which  is  sound. 

Housing  was  another  subject  that  filtered  through  the 
conference  but  headed  up  in  a  committee  on  social  aspects 
of  housing,  chairman,  Joseph  P.  Tufts  of  Pittsburgh.  Here 
was  spirited  discussion  of  the  stake  of  social  workers  in  the 
housing  program:  Does  housing  management  call  for  a 
case  worker?  What  should  social  workers  know  about 
; housing,  and  housing  officials  about  social  work?  Here  the 
difficult  question  of  racial  policy  in  public  housing  was 
analy/ed  by  Robert  Weaver  of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Author- 
ity, and  the  question  of  how  a  department  of  assistance  can 
secure  improved  housing  for  client  families,  was  discussed 
by  Benjamin  Glassberg  of  Milwaukee. 

AT    THIS     POINT     IX     THEIR    ATTEMPT    AT     AN     OVER-ALL 

view  of  the  Grand  Rapids  conference,  these  reporters 
admit  to  a  sense  of  utter  defeat.  Overlong  as  this  chronicle 
is,  it  has  not  even  touched  on  a  great  variety  of  meetings 
which  held  some  of  the  most  interesting  nuggets  of  the 
week.  No  mention  has  been  made,  for  example,  of  the 
distinguished  programs  offered  by  the  American  Associa- 
jtion  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  and  the  American  As- 
Miciation  of  Medical  Social  Workers,  nor  of  the  four-day 
conference  of  the  National  Probation  Association. 

On   the  rim  of  the  conference  proper  was  the   Social 


Work  Publicity  Council  which  gave  publicity  people  a 
program  and  an  exhibit  in  their  own  field,  and  gave  the 
whole  conference  its  laugh  of  the  week  in  "The  1940 
Follies,"  where,  in  song  and  skit,  the  social  workers  ruth- 
lessly exposed  their  own  peculiarities. 

The  "social  action"  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade 
Unions  in  Social  Work  had  more  attention  from  Grand 
Rapids  than  did  its  meetings,  which  however  drew  large 
and  interested  audiences  of  social  workers,  who  heard, 
among  others,  Harry  Lurie  and  Bertha  C.  Reynolds  of 
New  York,  Ralph  Hetzel,  Jr.,  of  the  CIO,  and  Sidney 
Hollander  of  Baltimore. 

Tucked  away  in  the  tumult  of  conference  week  were 
two  brave  meetings  of  the  American  Council  on  Com- 
munity Self-Help  Exchanges.  At  one  of  them  a  roll  call 
brought  out  the  record  of  progress  in  various  parts  of  the 
country:  in  Idaho,  where  cooperative  rural  housing  proj- 
ects are  going  on;  in  California,  where  political  differ- 
ences are  hampering  the  state's  self-help  program;  and 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  prog- 
ress and  expansion  into  new  lines  were  reported  by  both 
local  exchanges.  An  interesting  development  reported  was 
a  "trading  post"  in  a  rural  Ohio  county  sponsored  and 
developed  by  the  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
At  the  second  meeting  the  Nova  Scotia  cooperatives  were 
described,  as  well  as  various  credit  unions  and  other  co- 
operative ventures  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 

A  report  even  as  long  as  this  one  of  the  events  of  a 
week  which  included  400  meetings  with  more  than  600 
speakers  does  scant  justice  to  a  conference  which,  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  was  from  first  to  last  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  vital  in  the  long  and  honorable  history  of 
organized  social  work.  There  was  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion which,  as  Miss  Coyle  said,  "tests  our  capacity  for  co- 
operation" ;  but  there  was  also  abundant  evidence  of  ma- 
ture thinking,  and  above  all  else  there  was  courage. 


A-L  fears  of  overcrowding  and  dis- 
comfort at  the  conference  were 
dispelled  by  the  hospitality  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  citizens  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  arrangements  of  the  local 
committee,  its  chairman,  Judge  Clark 
E.  Higbee,  and  its  indefatigable,  twenty- 
four-hour-a-day  secretary,  C.  C.  Ridge, 
director  of  the  Community  Chest.  Sel- 
dom has  any  conference  in  recent  years 
been  as  all-around  comfortable  as  this 
one;  seldom  has  a  conference  left  a 
city  with  as  warm  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion as  this  one  felt  for  Grand  Rapids. 
The  hotels  could  not  take  all  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  late  comers  who  overflowed 
into  the  charming  homes  opened  to  the 
delegates  really  were  the  lucky  ones. 
In  its  registration — 4888 — the  con- 
ference did  not  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  prophets,  but  the  official  registra- 
tion did  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
attendance.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  people,  some  of  them  prominent 
in  social  work,  who  take  full  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  confer- 
ence to  further  purposes  of  their  own 
or  of  their  organizations,  do  not  do  it 


the  courtesy  of  registering.  Had  all 
these  people  done  so,  the  registration, 
said  competent  estimators,  would  have 
been  not  less  than  6500. 

The  business  session  of  the  confer- 
ence was  short  and  uneventful.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  safe  if  not 
affluent  financial  condition.  Atlantic 
City  was  chosen  for  the  1941  meeting 
with  regrets  expressed  to  Boston  which 
had  also  extended  an  invitation.  No 
invitations  have  been  received  for  the 
1942  meeting  which,  if  the  regional 
plan  adopted  a  few  years  ago  is  ad- 
hered to,  should  go  to  some  southern 
city.  The  conference  staff  was  in- 
structed to  "explore  possibilities."  The 
proposal  that  the  nominating  commit- 
tee, in  the  interest  of  democratic  prac- 
tice, henceforth  present  at  least  two 
candidates  instead  of  one  for  each  of- 
fice, was  voted  down.  Too  many  peo- 
ple, it  seemed,  remembered  the  old 
days  when  two  candidates  were  pre- 
sented, and  did  not  want  those  days 
back  again. 

As  its  president  for  1940-41,  the  con- 
ference announced  the  election  of  Jane 


Hoey  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
Washington;  vice  presidents:  Dr.  Ellen 
C.  Potter,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  Chicago,  John  T.  Clark,  St. 
Louis;  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee: Pierce  Atwater  and  Charlotte 
Carr,  Chicago;  Ruth  O.  Blakeslee  and 
Josephine  Roche,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Margaret  E.  Rich,  Pittsburgh;  Joanna 
C.  Colcord  and  Harry  L.  Lurie,  New 
York.  Section  chairmen:  Social  Case 
Work,  Leah  Feder,  St.  Louis;  Group 
Work,  Helen  Hall,  New  York;  Com- 
munity Organization,  Robert  P.  Lane, 
New  York;  Social  Action,  Lea  Taylor, 
Chicago;  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Robert  T.  Lansdale,  New  York. 

Nominated  for  1941-42,  election  to 
be  conducted  by  mail,  were:  for  presi- 
dent, Shelby  M.  Harrison,  director  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York;  vice  presidents,  Wilfred  S.  Rey- 
nolds, director  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, Chicago;  Michael  M.  Davis,  chair- 
man Committee  on  Research  in  Medi- 
cal Economics,  New  York;  Betsey 
Libbey,  director  Philadelphia  Family 
Society. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By   Rilla   Schroeder 


THE  DEFENSE  ISSUE — Opposition  to  the  WPA  appropriation  bill,  carrying  the 
President's  spend-in-eight-months  clause,  crumbled  before  the  shibboleth,  national 
defense,  and  the  measure  went  through  the  House,  May  23,  with  few  changes. 

The  Woodrumites  introduced  the  question  of  national 
defense  in  an  effort  to  pare  the  appropriation  or  at  least 
strike  out  the  eight  months  clause,  but  it  proved  a  boom- 
erang. Friends  of  the  bill  caught  it  up,  and  WPA  as  a 
national  defense  measure  went  triumphantly  on  to  a  354-21 
finish. 


Washington    Press-Photo 
Bureau 
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The  La  Follette  Bill — The  gambit,  however,  acts  equally 
well  in  reverse.  The  afternoon  it  was  being  used  in  the 
House  to  defeat  the  attack  on  WPA,  it  was  being  simi- 
larly employed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  to  stop  or 
amend  grotesquely  the  La  Follette  Oppressive  Labor 
Practices  bill.  The  measure  was  denounced  by  leaders  of 
both  parties  as  contrary  to  the  defense  interests  of  the 
country.  After  several  days  of  wrangling  it  passed,  but 
with  amendments  attached  by  Senator  Reynolds  which 
doom  it  as  a  labor  bill.  To  be  sure,  its  four  fundamentals  remain,  but  the  Reynolds 
amendments  would  require  employers  operating  in  interstate  commerce  to  limit 
aliens  in  their  employ  to  one  in  ten  and 

Committee.  The  bill  has  been  redrafted 
and  with  a  few  changes  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  has 
then  only  to  concur  in  the  changes.  Mr. 
Dies  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Un-American  Activi- 


denies    employment    to    communists    and 
members  of  the  German-American  Bund. 


Drive  on  Labor  Laws — The  defense  issue 
promises  to  be  the  screen  behind  which 
the  anti-labor  drive  in  both  House  and 
Senate  will  be  concealed,  albeit  some- 
what clumsily.  Already  those  members 
who  actually  read  their  mail  are  noting 
that  old  advisers,  those  who  have  been 
writing  denouncing  labor  legislation  for 
years,  are  now  employing  the  argument 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  so  forth,  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  the  defense 
program  and  must  be  eliminated  or 
amended  into  futility.  As  we  go  to  press, 
the  Smith  amendments  to  the  NLRB, 
practically  abandoned  after  the  defeat  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  wage-hour 
measure,  are  about  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor. 

The  Patriotic  Motif — The  old  anti-alien, 
anti-foreign-philosophies  campaign  has 
taken  on  new  life.  The  WPA  bill  carries 
an  amendment  banning  communists  and 
members  of  the  Bund  from  employment 
and  requiring  those  applying  for  WPA 
jobs  to  sign  affidavits  that  they  are 
neither.  If  not  eliminated  in  the  Senate, 
where  the  bill  is  scheduled  for  early  ac- 
tion, this  amendment  promises  a  ticklish 
bit  of  clerical  work  for  WPA  adminis- 
trators. 

The  announcement  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  H.  Jackson,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  planning  the  regis- 
tration of  the  3,500,000  aliens  in  this 
country,  after  the  transfer  to  his  de- 
partment's jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  revived 
the  Smith  bill,  passed  by  the  House  and 
long  dormant  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
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ties,  has  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  additional  appropriation  "not  to 
exceed  $100,000." 

LITTLE  HATCH  BILL— This  bill,  plac- 
ing the  same  limitations  on  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  state  employes  paid  from 
federal  funds  as  the  original  bill  does 
federal  employes,  has  been  ordered  re- 
ported despite  heroic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to 
keep  it  in  their  files.  The  committee  has 
amended  the  bill  in  various  particulars, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
amendments  will  stick.  They  are  still 
trying  to  explain  the  shenanigans  where- 
by, with  secret  ballot  and  much  hush- 
hush,  the  bill  was  earlier  tabled.  Chair- 
man Sumners  undertook  the  job  of  ex- 
plaining on  the  floor,  but  left  his  hearers 
unconvinced.  There  are  members  of  both 
House  and  Senate  who  sincerely  object 
to  the  measure,  but  Mr.  Sumners  ignored 
the  meat  of  their  objections  in  his  lengthy 
address  to  the  House. 

MIGRANT  WORKERS— A  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  interstate  migration 
has  been  appointed  and  has  held  one  or  two 
preliminary  meetings.  Members  are  John 
Tolan  of  California,  chairman ;  Claude 
V.  Parsons  of  Illinois;  John  J.  Spark- 
man  of  Alabama;  Carl  T.  Curtis  of 
Nebraska,  and  Frank  J.  Osmers  of  New- 
Jersey.  The  committee  is  anxious  to  em- 
phasize the  national  scope  of  its  investi- 
gation and  the  membership  has  been 
nicely  selected  with  that  idea  in  view. 


Dr.  Robert  K.  Lamb,  an  economist  for- 
merly on  the  Williams  College  faculty, 
then  with  the  La  Follette  Committee,  has 
been  named  chief  investigator.  His  staff 
will  be  recruited  slowly  and  will  include 
experts  loaned  by  the  interested  depart- 
ments. Dr.  Lamb  is  young,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  capable.  Despite  limited 
funds,  only  $20,000  having  been  appro- 
priated, the  committee  is  ambitious. 
There  will  be  four  or  five  hearings  held 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
a  final  hearing  in  Washington  with  prom- 
ises of  headlines  and,  it  is  hoped,  an 
outline  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
or  at  least  for  its  intelligent  treatment. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS—  The  Senate, 
having  disposed  of  the  La  Follette  bill 
and  the  new  hospital  program,  had  hoped 
to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  House 
to  act.  The  sudden  decision  of  adminis- 
tration leaders  to  bring  up  the  tax  ques- 
tion has  changed  their  plans  somewhat. 
The  tax  bill  will  go  through  but  definite- 
ly not  with  the  speed  or  unanimity  of  the 
defense  measures.  The  special  interests 
are  already  gathering  to  fight  this  or 
that  proposal  and  they  are  not  noted  for 
their  susceptibility  to  the  patriotism  plea. 
The  tax  business  has  decidedly  prolonged 
the  session.  At  this  point  it  looks  as  though 
there  might  be  a  recess  over  the  conven- 
tions and  a  special  session  early  in  the 
fall  or  late  summer. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  bring  out  the  hos- 
pital bill  but  it  will  be  in  its  original 
form.  Chances  that  the  bill  reported  will 
be  the  amended  Senate  measure,  passed 
by  the  Senate  with  only  a  few  minor  al- 
terations, are  slight.  So  far  the  committee 
has  indicated  no  disposition  to  bring  out 
either  bill  although  the  House  measure 
was  sponsored  by  the  committee  chair- 
man, Clarence  Lea  of  California.  The 
Senate,  however,  is  committed  to  the 
new  program  and  in  conference  would 
stand  firm.  Perhaps  the  amendments 
could  be  made  on  the  floor  and,  with  the 
argument  that  good  health  is  necessary 
to  defense,  could  be  passed  without  much 
argument. 

The  House  has  a  lot  of  unfinished 
business  on  hand,  but  how  much  of  it 
will  be  allowed  to  die  in  committee  or 
on  the  calendar  is  a  question.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  rules  that  must  be 
considered.  Probably  most  of  the  rest 
of  it  will  be  allowed  to  die.  Friends  of 
the  housing  bill,  S.591,  passed  by  the 
Senate,  are  making  a  last  minute  drive 
to  secure  favorable  House  action.  They, 
too,  are  stressing  the  importance  of  hous- 
ing as  a  background  for  a  sound  national 
defense  program. 

SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 


The  Common  Welfare 


Refugees 

THE  magnitude  of  the  relief  problem  of  war-torn 
Europe  cannot  be  hazarded  at  this  writing.  To  home- 
less and  uprooted  Spaniards,  Poles,  Finns,  Norwegians, 
German  Jews,  we  know  that  there  have  been  added  in 
recent  weeks  millions  of  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  French. 
We  know  that  in«many  areas  of  Europe  the  question  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  already  is  acute.  Some 
efforts  are  in  progress  to  use  a  measure  of  this  country's 
abundance  to  help  stem  the  vast  tide  of  human  misery. 

Last  week  the  French  Premier  turned  to  American 
Quakers  for  help  in  caring  for  the  millions  of  refugees  of 
all  nationalities  now  in  France.  Six  members  of  the 
Quaker  field  service  are  already  on  the  ground.  The  Friends 
at  once  sent  ten  more  workers  and  emergency  funds.  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  which  has  never 
before  made  a  direct  public  appeal,  pleads  for  money,  food, 
and  clothing  for  the  work  of  the  French  field  unit. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  swinging  into  action  on  a 
wide  front,  and  appealing  for  a  $20,000,000  war  relief 
fund.  Wayne  Chatfield-Taylor,  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  has  established  headquarters  in  Paris 
for  French  and  Belgian  refugee  relief  activities,  and  liaison 
officers  have  been  named  to  coordinate  the  American  work 
with  that  of  the  French  and  Belgian  societies. 

Hendrik  Willein  Van  Loon  heads  the  drive  to  raise 
an  emergency  fund  of  $3,000,000,  to  be  known  as  the 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund,  for  the  aid  of  Dutch  refugees. 

The  plight  of  German  and  Polish  Jews  has  been  in- 
tensified by  the  occupation  of  the  Low  Countries,  where 
thousands  of  them  had  found  haven.  The  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  is  cooperating  with  local  agencies  in 
France  in  trying  to  care  for  these  groups. 

But  Americans  must  realize  that  these  modest  voluntary 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  civilian  victims  of  modern  war  are 
not  enough.  The  weeks  ahead  will  multiply  the  tragic 
need  to  translate  pity  and  indignation  into  organized 
large  scale  effort  if  starvation  and  pestilence  are  not  to 
stalk  among  the  tortured  civilians  of  western  Europe. 

Straws  in  the  Hurricane 

IN  the  midst  of  the  clamor  for  preparedness  and  armed 
defense,  three  current  news  items  report  voices  raised 
to  express  another  point  of  view,  and  to  defend  freedom 
of  conscience.  The  Northern  Baptist  Convention  last 
month  approved  a  form  for  the  registration  of  pacifist 
members  of  the  denomination.  At  its  eleventh  annual  meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania  council  of  churches 
adopted  a  resolution  demanding  for  all  church  members 
the  right  of  a  free  exercise  of  conscience  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary service,  and  opposing  any  form  of  conscription  which 
disregards  this  right.  Fifty  of  the  country's  outstanding 
Protestant  ministers  joined  in  a  statement  renouncing  war 
and  affirming  their  faith  in  the  instrumentalities  of  peace. 

With  no  desire  to  judge  those  who  differ  from  us,  whether 
actively  engaged  in  war  or  advocating  positions  which  we 
profoundly  distrust  as  likely  to  eventuate  in  war,  [these 


church  leaders]  solemnly  resolve  and  pledge  ourselves:  to 
have  no  part  in  any  war;  to  promote  actively  and  continu- 
ously, as  the  first  aim  of  our  nation's  foreign  policy  the  cause 
of  peace  and  brotherhood,  of  "peace  without  victory"  and 
brotherhood  without  preferment,  firmly  assured  that  on  such 
a  basis  alone  can  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  present  conflict 
or  of  any  other  be  achieved;  to  contend  against  the  abiding 
causes  of  war  in  racial  injustice,  narrow  nationalism,  im- 
perialistic ambitions,  economic  exploitation,  and  inequality  of 
opportunity;  to  aid  and  relieve  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the 
victims  of  war  in  all  nations  alike;  ...  to  give  our- 
selves and  urge  our  nation  to  give  itself  as  opportunity  per- 
mits to  the  promotion  of  a  Christian  treaty  and  to  the  sacri- 
ficial building  of  a  new  world-mindedness  committed  to  dis- 
armament of  the  nations,  and  to  the  founding  of  a  community 
or  federation  that  shall  strive  to  abolish  the  anarchy  from 
which  war  comes  and  hold  the  common  interests  of  mankind 
above  the  selfish  interests  of  nations. 

Blue  Stamp  Year 

DURING  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation 
no  very  substantial  criticism  has  been  heard  of  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities. Social  workers,  suspicious  of  any  form  of  relief 
'  in  kind,  have  found  abundant  evidence  that  the  plan  has 
improved  the  diet  of  their  clients.  The  people  eligible  to 
use  the  stamps— WPA  workers  and  recipients  of  all  forms 
of  public  assistance — like  the  scheme  because  it  increases 
their  food  purchasing  power.  In  general  the  communities 
where  it  is  established  have  found  the  plan  effective  as 
"a  normal  process  of  trade." 

Started  in  May,  1939,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  food 
stamp  scheme  took  hold  immediately.  Given  the  fact  of 
the  control  of  surplus  commodities  by  the  government,  even 
doubting  Thomases  saw  this  as  a  more  orderly  and  decent 
method  of  distribution  than  the  commodity  warehouse 
with  its  rigid  system,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  still 
prevails  in  all  but  a  few  places.  In  August  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  under  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  extended  the  program  into  five  more  "ex- 
perimental areas."  By  May  1,  1940,  it  was  in  operation  in 
sixty-eight  centers  and  was  reaching  about  1,300,000 
people.  Twelve  additional  centers  are  designated  for  early 
operation  and  plans  are  under  way  for  125  more  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  communities 
have  asked  for  the  program. 

During  the  past  year,  blue  stamp  users  purchased  sur- 
plus butter  worth,  at  the  market  price,  about  $2,000,000; 
eggs,  $1,900,000;  flour,  meal,  and  rice,  $1,700,000;  pork 
and  lard,  $2,500,000;  vegetables,  $700,000;  fruit,  $1,- 
700,000. 

The  major  purposes  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity 
Corporation  is  of  course  to  increase  farm  income.  The 
stamp  plan  is  merely  a  device  for  "bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween price  depressing  surpluses  on  our  farms  and  inade- 
quate diets  in  our  small  towns  and  cities."  Thus  far  the 
tail  seems  to  have  wagged  the  dog,  for  while  the  program 
has  proved  useful  in  getting  food  to  people  who  need  it 
by  a  procedure  which  takes  some  of  the  curse  off  relief 
in  kind,  it  has  had,  says  Secretary  Wallace,  very  little 
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effect  on  farm  income.  That  effect  will  show  itself,  he 
believes,  when  the  proposed  extensions  of  the  program 
are  completed,  with  four  million  consumers  participating 
in  it  and  blue  stamp  purchases  of  surplus  foods  running 
up  to  perhaps  $9,000,000  a  month. 

Back  to  the  Slums 

«'\7rOU'VE  spoiled  "em,"  said  a  Chicago  realtor  to  an 
1  official  of  the  local  Housing  Authority  who  was 
trying  desperately  to  find  proper  homes  for  the  650 
families  recently  evicted  from  Chicago's  three  public  hous- 
ing projects.  These  people  were  evicted  because  rents  in 
the  projects  were  lowered  and  family  incomes  were  now 
above  the  statutory  ratio  of  five  times  the  rent. 

In  March,  USHA  announced  the  lowering  of  rents 
in  almost  half  of  the  fifty  projects  built  under  the  PWA 
housing  division  program  between  1933  and  1937,  and 
subsequently  turned  over  to  USHA.  These  reductions, 
aggregating  almost  half  a  million  dollars  annually,  aver- 
aged $4.05  per  dwelling  unit  per  month,  and  in  one  case 
amounted  to  as  much  as  $9.50.  They  were  made  possible 
largely  through  economies  due  to  the  growing  experience 
of  management. 

Though  the  vacancies  were  immediately  filled  by  eager 
tenants,  those  evicted  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  proper  living  quarters  at  rents  they  could  afford. 
They  had  to  return  to  the  slums,  or  near-slums.  The 
plight  of  this  group  illustrates  dramatically  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  all  the  families  who  have  incomes  above 
the  maximum  permitted  in  subsidized  housing,  but  for 
whom  there  are  no  housing  facilities  of  a  standard  ac- 
ceptable to  them  or  to  the  community.  It  underscores  the 
need  to  discover  the  actual  incomes  of  families  forced  to 
live  in  slums  or  badly  deteriorated  areas  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent.  Given  that  in- 
formation, a  wise  decision  can  then  be  made  as  to  whether 
to  continue  to  build  solely  for  the  lowest  income  group. 
Perhaps  a  system  of  differentiated  rents  is  indicated.  Per- 
haps we  should  build  housing  of  several  grades.  Non- 
subsidized  but  nonprofit  housing  may  be  the  solution. 
Other  countries  have  found  various  answers.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  reexamined  standards  laid  down  in  a  vacuum, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  light  of  American  housing  experience. 

Hull-House  Jubilee 

FOR  a  long  May  week  the  doors  of  Hull-House, 
Chicago,  were  thrown  open  to  hundreds  of  neighbors, 
friends,  and  alumni  doing  honor,  on  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary, to  Chicago's  oldest  and  most  famous  settlement. 
Every  day  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  week-long  celebra- 
tion which  as  a  matter  of  fact  began  in  April,  with  the 
first-day  sale  of  the  Jane  Addams  postage  stamp,  and  which 
will  continue  in  a  variety  of  ways  during  the  summer. 

The  jubilee  week  opened  with  Chicago  Day  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Jane  Addams  memorial  trees  and  a 
homecoming  dinner  for  the  alumni.  Then  came  Open 
House  Day,  with  the  first  presentation  of  "Halstead  Street- 
1940,"  a  living  newspaper  prepared  and  put  on  by  the 
neighbors;  and  after  that  Labor  Day,  with  a  program 
by  four  unions  closely  associated  with  the  house.  The 
events  of  one  day  fell  under  the  title,  "America  in  a 
World  at  War."  Another  day  was  dedicated  to  neighbor- 
hood art  and  another  to  the  settlement  itself,  with  Dr. 


Alice  Hamilton,  Helen  Hall  and  Bishop  Bernard  Sheil 
as  speakers  and  Helen  Hayes  on  the  air  as  Jane  Addams 
in  a  radio  program.  On  Jane  Addams  Day,  Mrs.  Joseph 
T.  Bowen  presided  with  President  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
Gerard  Swope,  and  Mayor  La  Guardia  of  New  York 
voicing  tributes  to  the  founder  of  'Hull-House. 

In  October,  if  present  plans  remain  unchanged,  Chicago 
will  see  the  premier  of  a  motion  picture  of  the  life  of  Miss 
Addams,  the  script  of  which  has  been  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  trustees  of  Hull-House.  While  the 
script  may  contain  some  historical  discrepancies  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  feeling  that  it  was  true  to  the 

spirit  of  Miss  Addams'  life  and  work. 

• 

Walter  S.  Ufford 

THOUGH  Walter  S.  Ufford,  who  died  last  month  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  had  retired  in  1934  as  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Washington,  he  had  never 
retired  from  his  active  interest  in  social  progess  and  in  the 
agencies  that  implement  it.  During  his  busy  quarter  cen- 
tury with  the  Charities,  he  helped  establish  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  and  the  local  Community  Chest ;  he 
advocated  and  worked  for  an  adequate  school  health  serv- 
ice, a  child  labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
juvenile  court  law,  adequate  probation  officers,  a  municipal 
lodging  house.  In  1917-18  he  was  director  of  the  Institutes 
for  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Workers.  Early  in  the 
depression  he  urged  governmental  relief  expenditures,  pre- 
dicting that  voluntary  agencies  and  local  public  welfare 
departments  would  be  unable  to  carry  the  burden  of  in- 
creased need.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Dr. 
Ufford  wrote  Survey  blidinonthly,  protesting  appropria- 
tions for  an  armory  while  the  District  of  Columbia  stood 
in  need  of  a  convalescent  home  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
its  hospitals.  His  was  the  unflagging  spirit  of  the  social 
work  pioneers. 

Appropriate  Memorial 

PRTER  R.  LEE'S  long  career  in  social  work  ended 
.vith  his  death  last  year.  But  alumni  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  seek  to  continue  his  work 
through  a  memorial  fund  bearing  his  name  which  will  be 
used  to  help  selected  students  at  the  school.  In  this  way. 
which  they  believe  he  would  approve,  his  former  students, 
his  friends,  and  associates  will  express  their  affection  and 
respect  for  Porter  Lee  as  a  man  and  as  a  social  worker. 

Porter  Lee  made  social  work  a  part  of  social  living  and 
he  made  of  that  living  an  art.  He  early  grasped  the 
significance  of  case  work  discussion  in  clarifying  attitudes 
and  customs.  To  his  work  as  leader  and  as  teacher,  he 
brought  sagacity,  tolerance  and  understanding;  he  knew 
how  to  help  others  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  memorial  will  take  the  form  of  a  $10,000  loan 
fund,  administered  by  a  committee  representing  both 
alumni  and  school.  Flexibility  will  be  a  basic  policy.  For 
example,  applicants  will  be  considered  from  professions 
other  than  social  work  as  well  as  from  communities  which 
lack  trained  social  work  personnel,  and  which  are  not  no\v 
represented  in  the  student  body. 

Friends  who  wish  to  participate  in  this  memorial  to 
Porter  Lee  and  his  ideals  of  social  work  as  a  part  of  social 
living  may  send  their  contributions  to  the  Porter  Leo 
Memorial  Fund,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
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The  Social  Front 


Jobs  and  Workers 

BY  a  vote  of  205  to  175,  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  month  shelved 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  for  this  session  of 
Congress.  This  action  followed  an 
earlier  and  equally  decisive  vote  to  re- 
ject the  Barden  bill,  opposed  by  organ- 
ized labor,  civic  groups,  and  other 
friends  of  the  act.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  defense  program  and  its  demands 
may  mean  reconsideration  of  this  action. 
[See  page  200  of  this  issue.]  Meanwhile, 
the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Opp  Cotton  Mills 
case  gave  judicial  approval  of  adminis- 
trative power  to  issue  wage  orders,  and 
cleared  the  way  for  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  to  establish  minimum  wage 
rates,  industry  by  industry,  as  it  is 
authorized  to  do  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  Opp  case  was  an 
effort  on  behalf  of  textile  interests  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louis- 
iana, and  Texas  to  set  aside  the  32l/>- 
cent  cotton  textile  wage  order.  Six  wage 
recommendations,  all  above  30  cents  (the 
present  blanket  minimum  under  the  law), 
have  been  approved  for  the  textile,  ho- 
siery, millinery,  knitted  outerwear,  knit- 
ted underwear,  and  shoe  industries. 
Recommendations  of  four  other  industry 
committees  —  apparel,  woolen  textile, 
hat,  and  paper — are  not  yet  approved. 
[See  Survey  Graphic,  December  1939, 
page  728.] 

New  Job  Hunting  Ways — The  Man- 
Marketing  Clinics  and  the  Forty-Plus 
Clubs  are  discussed  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  as  new, 
non-profit-making  schemes  developed  as 
"by-products  of  the  great  depression"  to 
help  jobless  people  find  jobs.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  clinics  is  to  help  each  mem- 
ber analyze  his  abilities  and  experience, 
and  "sell  his  services."  In  March  1940, 
clinics  were  in  operation  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Norman,  Okla., 
Seattle.  Wash.,  Reading,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  York,  Pa.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
"Among  those  aided  by  this  service  have 
been  office  boys,  clerks,  stenographers, 
copywriters,  commercial  artists,  editors, 
sales  and  advertising  managers,  depart- 
ment and  chain  store  managers,  engin- 
eers, factory  superintendents."  Further 
information  from  the  originator  of  the 
plan,  Sidney  W.  Edlund,  Riverside,  Conn. 
The  Forty-Plus  Clubs  grew  out  of  the 
work  of  the  forty-plus  committee  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York 
City,  to  help  tackle  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  "the  executive  past  forty."  The 


clubs  are  now  active  in  some  thirty 
communities.  In  New  York,  where  one 
of  the  requirements  for  membership  is  a 
previous  executive  job  paying  at  least 
$4,000,  the  club  in  March  1940  had  129 
members  and  177  "alumni"  which  it 
had  helped  return  to  industry.  The  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  club  reported  in  November 
1939  that  of  sixty-five  members,  forty- 
five  had  been  placed.  Further  informa- 
tion about  methods  of  organization  and 
work  from  Henry  Simler,  chairman  of 
the  National  Forty-Plus  Committee,  115 
Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Guild  Settlemen  t — The  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  CIO  affiliate,  claims 
as  a  major  union  victory  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  against  the  Chicago  Hearst 
papers  which  had  dragged  on  for  seven- 
teen months.  Chief  provisions  of  the 
contract  ending  the  strike  are:  reinstate- 
ment of  the  eight  guild  members  whose 
dismissal  led  to  the  strike  call  on  De- 
cember 5,  1938;  rehiring  of  115  of  the 
167  active  participants  in  the  strike; 
payment  of  $24,000  in  "severance  in- 
demnity" to  the  52  workers  not  rehired; 
halting  Hearst  suits  against  the  guild; 
recognition  of  the  guild  as  sole  bargain- 
ing agent  for  its  members  in  the  edi- 
torial and  commercial  departments;  ex- 
clusive bargaining  rights  to  the  winner 
of  an  election  to  be  held  within  the  next 
six  months,  to  give  workers  a  chance  to 
choose  as  between  the  guild  and  two  AFL 
affiliates ;  some  salary  increases,  and  re- 
opening of  minimum  salary  rates  in  the 
commercial  department.  The  new  con- 
tract will  run  for  eight  months,  and  will 
expire  simultaneously  with  the  AFL 
agreement.  By  that  time  the  election  will 
have  determined  whether  the  guild  or  an 
AFL  union  is  to  serve  as  sole  bargain- 
ing agent. 

Older  and  Younger  Workers — A  re- 
cent analysis  of  396,632  persons  apply- 
ing for  work  in  December  1939  through 
the  New  York  City  offices  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  shows  the  serious- 
ness of  the  unemployment  problem  of 
older  workers  and  of  inexperienced  youth 
in  certain  occupations.  Of  the  appli- 
cants, more  than  270,000  (nearly  70  per- 
cent) were  men;  almost  a  fourth  (95,- 
909)  were  operatives  and  similar  indus- 
trial workers;  and  72,000  (nearly  a  fifth) 
were  seeking  jobs  in  clerical,  sales,  and 
kindred  white  collar  callings.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  women  job  seekers  were 
forty  years  of  age  or  over,  but  nearly 
half  (48.4  percent)  of  the  men  were  in 
this  age  group.  Occupations  in  which 
the  largest  proportion  of  men  applicants 
were  in  the  "over  forty"  group  were: 


protective  and  personal  service  (71  per- 
cent) ;  skilled  craftsmen  and  foremen 
(62);  managers  and  officials  (61);  fac- 
tory operatives  and  kindred  workers 
(52).  The  largest  proportion  of  female 
applicants  over  forty  were  found  in  fac- 
tory operatives  and  kindred  workers, 
where  they  constituted  35  percent  of  the 
group,  and  domestic  service,  45  percent. 
Applicants  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age  made  up  21  percent  of  the  total. 
About  40  percent  of  these  young  people 
were  occupationally  "unclassified"  as 
they  did  not  have  the  experience  or  train- 
ing necessary  for  classification.  Of  the 
total  number  of  applicants  for  clerical 
positions,  27  percent  were  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five;  of  factory  operatives,  13 
percent;  of  laborers,  15  percent;  and  of 
sales  clerks,  17  percent.  In  domestic- 
service,  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the 
applicants  were  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  clearly  indicating  that  young  people 
are  not  interested  in  this  field  of  work. 
"Age,  Sex,  and  Occupation  of  Appli- 
cants for  Work  in  New  York  City." 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Divis- 
ion of  Placement  and  Unemployment  In- 
surance, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Married  Women  Workers  —  Seeking 
information  as  to  the  current  practice 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  married 
women,  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  recently  addressed  an  inquiry  to  a 
list  of  concerns,  including  manufacturers, 
retail  stores,  financial  houses,  and  others. 
Replies  were  received  from  484  employ- 
ers, with  workers  totalling  1,150,646. 
Practically  75  percent  of  the  companies 
stated  that  they  had  no  definite  policy 
in  regard  to  women  factory  workers ; 
over  half  stated  that  they  had  no  rule 
on  the  subject  for  office  workers.  About 
half  the  employers  encourage  or  per- 
mit women  to  hold  their  jobs  after 
marriage;  in  about  90  percent  of  the 
companies,  women  factory  employes  may 
keep  their  jobs  after  marriage  under 
certain  conditions;  in  about  77  percent 
of  the  484  firms,  women  office  workers 
may  do  so.  The  policy  of  "no  married 
women  in  this  office"  is  most  general  in 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  Of  the 
372  manufacturers  included  in  the  sur- 
vey, fifty-two  (about  14  percent)  com- 
pel office  women  to  give  up  their  jobs 
if  they  marry,  and  thirty-one  (about  9 
percent)  require  factory  women  to  do  so. 

Record  and  Report — The  thorny  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Wagner  act  does 
and  should  require  written  contracts  be- 
tween employer  and  union  is  explored  in 
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a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  bul- 
letin, "Written  Trade  Agreements  and 
Collective  Bargaining."  Price  35  cents 
from  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  bulletin  is  "a 
collection  and  extension  of  economic  ma- 
terials prepared  in  [NLRB]  cases  re- 
lating to  the  written  agreement."  .  .  . 
The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  has  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  studies  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  and  administration  at  the  end 
of  this  country's  first  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  with  such  legislation.  Such  a 
survey  of  one  phase  of  the  subject,  pre- 
pared by  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of 
the  association,  has  been  published  as 
Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
under  the  title,  "Progress  of  State  In- 
surance Funds  Under  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation." Price  15  cents  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  .  .  .  The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  offers  a  38-page  pamphlet, 
"Child  Labor  Facts,  1939-1940,"  by 
Gertrude  Folks  Zimand.  Price  25  cents 
from  the  committee,  419  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  need  for  more 
logical  wage  structures  in  American 
business  and  industry,  and  a  basis  for 
constructive  planning  to  this  end,  are  pre- 
sented in  "Wage  Setting  Based  on  Job 
Analysis  and  Evaluation,"  a  monograph 
by  C.  Canby  Balderston,  published  by 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc., 
RKO  Building,  New  York  City.  Price  $1. 


The  Aged 


CUBTRACTING  from  age  in  an  ef- 
fort  to  stay  young  seems  no  longer 
to  be  a  popular  pastime,  at  least  for 
persons  who  have  reached  sixty-five. 
More  than  3,000  letters  a  week  pour 
into  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
from  persons  seeking  to  prove  that  they  • 
are  old  enough  to  be  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance  or  insurance.  The  bureau  has 
had  to  increase  its  staff  and  take  on 
WPA  helpers  to  keep  up  with  the  re- 
quests which  are  expected  to  amount  to 
200,000  before  the  year  is  out. 

Restricted — More  than  the  wanderlust 
must  trouble  Iowa's  old  age  assistance 
recipients  if  they  wish  to  travel  out  of 
the  state.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  Iowa 
Social  Welfare  Board  requires  that  aged 
gadders  must  receive  permission  of  the 
board  before  leaving  the  state.  This  will 
be  granted  only  when  trips  are  urgent 
by  reason  of  "infirmities  of  age,"  health 
or  economic  necessity.  In  no  case  may 
the  absence  exceed  ninety  days. 

Active — Probably  the  most  aged  recipi- 
ent of  unemployment  compensation  is  the 
Illinois  centenarian  who  recently  lost  his 
job  with  an  ice  company  because  he  was 
"getting  too  old."  The  hundred-year- 
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old  iceman  will  receive  old  age  assistance 
when  his  $16  a  week  compensation  is 
exhausted.  His  seventy-five  year  old  son 
has  stepped  into  his  job.  ...  A  ninety- 
two-year-old  woman  recently  reported 
earnings  to  the  Illinois  Division  of  Old 
Age  Assistance,  saying  she  wished  them 
deducted  from  her  allowance.  She  par- 
tially supports  herself  through  a  sun- 
bonnet  "factory"  which  she  conducts  in 
her  three-room  home.  Living  and  work- 
ing alone,  she  has  turned  out  over  300 
sunbonnets  in  the  past  eighteen  months. 

Waiting — Mortality  among  Florida's 
old  age  assistance  recipients  was  so  high 
during  the  past  winter  that  funds  are 
expected  to  be  available  for  additions  to 
the  rolls.  The  new  recipients  will  be 
chosen  from  applications  made  last  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November.  .  .  . 
In  Michigan,  12,000  persons  now  on  the 
old  age  assistance  waiting  list  will  be 
added  to  the  rolls  sometime  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1941.  However,  there  still  will 
be  left  10,000  applicants  for  whom  no 
funds  will  be  available  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Wisconsin  Homes — Contrary  to  expec- 
tations, the  old  age  assistance  program 
in  Wisconsin,  adopted  in  1935  to  comply 
with  the  federal  Social  Security  Act,  has 
had  little  effect  upon  the  population  of 
the  county  homes.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  counties  are  reimbursed,  80  per- 
cent from  state  and  federal  funds,  for 
monies  spent  on  old  age  assistance  and 
must  bear  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining 
the  homes,  figures  for  the  period  (June 
1935-March  1939)  gathered  by  the  di- 
vision of  research  and  statistics  of  the 
State  Pension  Department  show  a  decline 
of  only  123  in  the  number  of  persons 
over  sixty  years  of  age  living  in  the 
homes.  OAA  rolls  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  period  and  embraced 
42,500, persons  in  March  1939,  as  com- 
pared 'to  2,500  in  June  1935.  At  the 
earlier  date  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving assistance  grants  and  the  num- 
ber in  county  homes  were  approximately 
equal.  The  State  Pension  Department 
points  to  two  factors  which  contribute 
to  keeping  up  the  population  in  the 
homes.  One  is  the  Wisconsin  law  which 
prohibits  the  granting  of  old  age  as- 
sistance to  aliens.  As  a  result,  although 
the  proportion  of  aliens  over  sixty-five  in 
the  general  population  is  but  13  percent, 
it  is  26  percent  in  the  county  homes.  The 
other  factor  is  the  tendency  of  old  per- 
sons to  need  medical  and  nursing  care. 
Over  21  percent  of  the  old  persons  in 
the  county  homes  were  receiving  this 
type  of  care,  most  of  them  for  chronic 
ailments. 

Statistics  show  that  over  one  fourth 
of  the  state's  old  age  assistance  recipients 
do  not  live  with  their  families.  The  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  in  future  require 
medical  or  nursing  care  makes  them  po- 


tential county  home  inmates.  Studies  of 
the  Pension  Department  indicate  that  ac- 
tually many  of  these  persons  would  be 
better  off  at  the  present  time  in  the 
homes  than  living  alone,  because  of  the 
need  of  such  care.  However,  the  county's 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  monthly  OAA 
grants  is  only  $6  as  compared  to  the  $1 
daily  cost  of  keeping  them  in  a  home. 
Therefore,  although  the  total  cost  of  giv- 
ing the  enfeebled  old  person  institutional 
care  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  an  OAA 
payment,  it  is  to  the  county's  advantage 
to  grant  old  age  assistance.  This  situa- 
tion also  affects  old  persons  requiring 
other  types  of  supervision,  such  as  the 
mentally  enfeebled  or  maladjusted. 

Recreation — Recognizing  the  lack  of 
recreational  facilities  for  older  women 
who  live  alone,  the  section  on  housing 
for  women  of  the  New  York  City  Wel- 
fare Council  has  stimulated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  daytime  club  for  Negro 
women  of  advanced  age.  Space  is  being 
provided  by  St.  Philip's  Home  for  the 
Aged  in  Harlem;  funds  for  renovation 
and  furnishings,  by  the  Federation  of 
Protestant  Welfare  Agencies;  the  op- 
erating budget  by  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund.  The  YWCA  will  be  responsible 
for  the  project's  administration  and  su- 
pervision. 

No  Proof — B  a  p  t  i  s  m  a  1  certificates, 
church  records,  and  the  like  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  proof  of  age  for  old  age 
assistance  in  New  York  State,  as  the 
Butler  bill  allowing  these  forms  of  docu- 
mentary proof  recently  was  vetoed  by 
the  governor. 


Housing 


t>  Y  the  end  of  June,  140,000  individu- 
als  will  have  left  their  former  slum 
dwellings  for  good  homes  in  completed 
public  housing  projects,  including  the  for- 
ty-nine built  by  the  former  Public  Works 
Administration  housing  division  and  sub- 
sequently turned  over  to  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  Of  the  435  proj- 
ects in  the  current  USHA  program 
ultimately  to  house  160,000  families 
(over  a  half  million  people),  286  will 
be  under  construction  or  completed  by 
early  summer.  Monthly  rents  including 
utility  charges  in  USHA  financed  de- 
velopments average  less  than  $20  in  the 
North,  and  about  $15  in  the  South.  De- 
tailed data  as  to  USHA  activities  up  to  > 
December  31,  1939  may  be  found  in  its 
report  obtainable  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  .  .  .  Whether  the  USHA  will 
have  funds  available  to  continue  its  pro- 
gram depends  on  passage  of  Senate  bill 
S591  in  its  present  or  amended  form. 

Housing    and    Health  —  Frequency    of 
illness  disabling  the  patient  for  at  least 
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:a  week  is  greater  in  a  crowded  dwelling; 
the  incidence  of  pneumonia  and  tubercu- 
losis increases  with  an  increase  in  home 
crowding;  the  common  communicable 
•diseases  of  childhood  show  an  earlier 
age  incidence  in  crowded  households ; 
a  relationship  exists  between  digestive 
diseases  and  lack  of  proper  toilet  facili- 
ties ;  the  frequency  of  home  accidents  de- 
creases as  rental  or  value  of  dwelling 
units  goes  up.  These  are  among  the 
findings  of  the  environmental  sanitation 
section  of  the  National  Health  Survey, 
summarized  ?.nd  interpreted  by  Rollo  H. 
Britten,  J.  E.  Brown,  and  Isidore  Alt- 
man  in  the  spring  issue  nf  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  Quarterly.  The  authors, 
who  took  part  in  the  study,  maintain  a 
•scientific  approach  through  an  awareness 
of  the  existence  of  other  accompanying 
factors  prejudicial  to  health.  .  .  .  Other 
developments  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
health  research  are  summarized  by 
Bleeker  Marquette  in  an  article,  "Hous- 
ing and  Health  Relationships  Reexam- 
ined,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Public  Health  Reports,  bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Rural  Housing — About  60  percent  of 
all  farm  families,  aproximately  4,000,000 
people,  are  inadequately  housed,  accord- 
ing to  figures  in  "Rural  Housing,"  a 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority  pamphlet  which 
explains  the  new  USHA-FSA  housing 
program.  Loans  aggregating  over  $2,- 
500,000  for  1,300  farm  dwellings,  the  first 
allocation  under  this  program,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  President  some  weeks  ago. 
The  cost  per  dwelling  unit  is  estimated 
at  $2,000. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
announced  approval  of  the  first  thirty 
loans  for  $500  cottages — the  lowest-cost 
houses  built  under  FSA  to  date — made 
under  the  scattered  labor  homes  phase  of 
its  program.  The  loans  are  being  made 
to  displaced  farmers  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri who  are  now  homeless,  living  dou- 
bled up  with  other  families  or  in  shacks. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  minimum  of  thir- 
ty-five loans  will  be  cleared  weekly  until 
200  to  300  cottages  are  provided. 

Again  a  Pioneer — New  York  State's 
commissioner  of  housing,  Edward  Wein- 
feld,  has  approved  a  plan  for  fifty  one- 
room  apartments  for  single,  elderly  men 
and  women  as  a  part  of  the  state-fin- 
anced housing  project  to  be  built  in  the 
Navy  Yard  section  of  Brooklyn.  Each 
of  these  small  apartments  will  have 
cooking,  washing,  and  toilet  facilities ; 
some  will  have  private  baths.  The  whole 
development,  to  contain  3,528  dwelling 
units  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000,000  will 
be  the  largest  public  housing  project  in 
the  country  and  the  first  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  1939  Public  Housing 
Law  of  New  York.  This  statute  is  the 


EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 

Because  of  her  many  years  of 
"pioneering  service  and  devotion  to 
slum  clearance  and  low  cost  housing 
developments,"  the  Citywide  Ten- 
ants Council  of  New  York  City  has 
presented  Mrs.  Wood  with  the 
handsome  plaque  which  constitutes 
the  council's  "first  annual  award  for 
meritorious  housing  service."  The 
presentation  was  made  at  a  dinner 
last  month  sponsored  by  some  150 
citizens  concerned  with  housing, 
who  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  Mrs.  Wood's  distinguished 
contribution  to  this  field  of  public 
service. 


first  in  the  country  empowering  a  state 
to  finance  public  housing. 

A  picture  of  New  York  State's  hous- 
ing needs  and  what  is  being  accom- 
plished under  the  federal  and  state  pro- 
gram, including  a  detailed  description 
of  the  fourteen  completed  public  housing 
projects  located  in  seven  cities,  may  be 
found  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
state  commissioner  of  housing.  A  third 
of  a  million  families  in  the  state  who  live 
in  substandard  houses  are  in  New  York 
City  but,  says  Commissioner  Weinfeld, 
conditions  in  small  towns  and  villages 
are  as  bad  in  many  instances  as  the 
worst  conditions  in  larger  cities,  from 
the  standpoint  of  overcrowding,  lack  of 
sanitary  convenience,  inadequate  water 
supply,  fire  hazards,  dilapidation,  and 
general  undesirability.  With  the  view  of 
improving  this  situation,  the  Division  of 
Housing  is  making  an  intensive  study 
of  conditions  in  smaller  communities. 

Rehabilitation  and  FHA — Insurance 
on  single  mortgages  up  to  $100,000  on 
rehabilitation  projects,  if  at  least  sixteen 
dwelling  units  are  provided,  is  the  latest 
addendum  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's program.  While  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  remodelled  apart- 
ments be  in  one  building,  this  is  not 
mandatory.  Rents,  however,  must  be 


substantially  lower  than  similar  accom- 
modations in  new  buildings  and  must  meet 
the  housing  needs  and  rental  market  of 
the  neighborhood.  Whether  this  experi- 
ment will  bring  about  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation or  perpetuate  undesirable 
areas  spotted  with  good  housing  is  a 
moot  question. 

Rent  Relief — That  there  is  still  no  con- 
sistent policy  and  practice  regarding  rent 
payments  for  relief  clients  of  public 
agencies,  is  indicated  by  a  study  recently 
made  by  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors.  Ten  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  municipal  relief  agencies  in 
thirty  typical  cities  varying  in  size  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  with  a  population  under 
50,000,  to  Chicago,  with  nearly  3,500,- 
000.  Replies  showed  that  the  determin- 
ing factors  affecting  relief  rents  are 
circumstances  such  as  lack  of  funds  and 
size  of  case  load,  rather  than  any  ac- 
cepted standards  of  assistance. 

Methods  used  to  compute  the  amount 
of  rent  allowance  vary.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  number  of  rooms  needed  is 
the  yardstick,  while  in  others  it  is  an 
arbitrarily  fixed  maximum  rental  allow- 
ance, the  rent  contracted  for  by  the 
applicant,  the  cost  of  maintaining  an 
established  standard  of  living,  or,  as  in 
one  city  only,  the  size  of  the  family  to 
be  housed.  Agencies  of  eighteen  cities 
admitted  that  the  amount  of  money  al- 
located for  rent  in  the  general  relief 
grant  could  provide  only  substandard 
housing — in  ten  cities  the  worst  housing 
in  the  community.  The  results  of  the 
study,  analyzed  and  summarized  by  Jean 
Coman,  may  be  obtained  in  booklet  form 
from  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
730  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  50  cents. 

Cooperation — The  story  of  how  one  of 
the  largest  public  housing  projects  in  the 
country  is  gearing  its  community  pro- 
gram to  the  needs  of  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  presents  a  working  model 
for  the  theory  that  a  public  housing  pro- 
ject should  not  be  an  isolated  part  of 
the  community.  The  tenants  of  Queens- 
bridge — a  3,129-dwelling-unit  develop- 
ment in  New  York — recently  joined  with 
the  city  housing  authority  in  asking  the 
local  Queen's  Community  Council  for  ad- 
vice on  putting  to  most  effective  use  the 
recreational  facilities  included  in  the  proj- 
ect. At  the  council's  suggestion  finan- 
cial assistance  was  secured  from  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund  for  a  commun- 
ity program  for  the  entire  neighborhood, 
which  is  otherwise  lacking  in  adequate 
provisions  for  recreational  activities. 
Centered  in  Queensbridge,  the  program 
will  be  conducted  by  the  new  Queens- 
bridge  Community  Association,  formed 
after  a  careful  study  made  by  an  inter- 
agency  administrative  committee.  The 
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new  association  is  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  and  other  organ- 
izations to  which  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood belong.  Its  first  executive  is  Earl 
Kaufman,  Jr.,  formerly  director  of  com- 
munity activities  at  Washburn  College, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

In  Print — The  third  revision  of  "An 
Outline  for  a  Housing  Study  Course,"  an 
aid  for  the  primary  school  teacher,  is  di- 
vided into  seven  parts  in  addition  to  an 
introduction,  bibliography,  and  glossary. 
Price  50  cents  from  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  Welfare  Council,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  How  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  live  in  New 
York  City  is  described  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed booklet,  "Life  in  One  Room," 
published  by  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  Based  on  research 
done  by  its  committee  on  housing,  this 
report  reveals  the  seriousness  of  New 
York's  rooming  house  problem.  Price  50 
cents  from  Community  Service  Society, 
105  East  22  Street,  New  York.  .  . .  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Public  Housing  Conference 
held  in  Washington  last  January  are  now 
available  in  pamphlet  form  under  the 
title  of  "Broadening  the  Base  of  Public 
Housing."  Price  25  cents  from  NPHC, 
122  East  22  Street,  New  York.  ...  A 
forthright  statement  as  to  the  joint  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  of  housing  and 
welfare  officials — including  recommenda- 
tions and  suggested  procedures — has  been 
issued  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  and  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials,  both  located  at  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Housing 
conditions  among  Chicago's  Negroes  and 
what  should  be  done  about  them  is  the 
subject  of  a  brief  publication  of  the 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Churches,  pre- 
pared by  Horace  R.  Cayton.  Price  15 
cents  from  the  council,  289  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

Adult  Education 

ISSUES  in  adult  education  in  this  coun- 
try  were  defined  in  the  first  section  of 
the  annual  report  of  Morse  A.  Cart- 
wright,  director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  presented  at 
the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation held  in  New  York,  May  20-24. 
Such  opinion  as  was  expressed,  the  report 
stated,  was  the  director's  personal  belief 
on  the  questions  raised,  not  the  opinion 
of  the  association  or  of  its  governing 
board.  Mr.  Cartwright  sees  as  the  frame 
of  reference  for  adult  education  in  this 
country  the  problems  of  democracy  it- 
self, and  its  orderly  functioning.  In 
relation  to  this,  he  examines  the  issue 
of  "education  for  social  action,"  a  mis- 
taken "get  educated  quick"  policy  which 


he  holds  is  now  discredited.  A  second 
issue  is  "vocationalism,"  with  a  sane 
balance  between  the  vocationalists  and 
the  culturalists  as  the  real  goal.  Mr. 
Cartwright  reiterates  his  criticism  of 
pending  legislation  for  federal  aid  to 
adult  education,  holding  that  "control 
inevitably  follows  the  purse  strings."  He 
clarifies  this  position  further  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  finds  himself  "in  favor  of 
federal  subsidies  in  special  fields  of  edu- 
cational activity  for  adults."  The  direc- 
tor finds  the  twin  issues  of  "liberalism 
versus  extremism"  and  of  "tolerance 
versus  intolerance"  involved  in  workers' 
education,  and  warns  against  the  use  of 
the  term  workers'  education  to  mask 
efforts  designed  not  for  educational  but 
for  propaganda  ends.  Finally,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright points  to  the  dangers  of  the 
"gadget  era" — radio,  motion  pictures,  pic- 
ture magazines,  the  coming  use  of  tele- 
vision— through  which  persons  wholly 
unequipped  for  the  task  "proceed  to 
exercise  an  educational  function  in  the 
molding  of  public  opinion."  Mr.  Cart- 
wright sees  government  control  in  these 
fields  in  this  country  as  "unwise  and  un- 
thinkable," and  urges  "cooperation  be- 
tween education,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
now  in  control,  on  the  other."  The  report 
included  a  summary  of  the  fifteen-year 
program  of  the  association,  and  a  more 
detailed  presentation  of  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  including  sections  on  studies 
and  publications,  conferences,  Read- 
ability Laboratory,  libraries,  universities, 
public  schools,  forums,  workers'  educa- 
tion, radio  education,  Negro  adult  edu- 
cation, science,  housing,  National  Occu- 
pational Conference,  changes  in  adult 
education  responsibility  and  policy 
prompted  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
abroad. 

Workers'  Education  —  The  Southern 
Summer  School  for  Workers  will  hold 
its  fourteenth  session  from  July  23  to 
September  3  on  the  campus  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  Normal  College  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
The  school  will  be  open,  as  usual,  to 
both  men  and  women  workers  in  industry 
or  agriculture  from  all  over  the  South. 
A  two  weeks  short  course  will  be  held 
August  5-18.  Information  from  the  New 
York  City  office  of  the  school,  437  West 
59  Street.  .  .  .  The  question  of  public 
support  of  workers'  education  is  explored 
in  a  study  by  Eleanor  G.  Coit,  published 
by  the  American  Labor  Education  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  437  West  59  Street,  New  York, 
under  the  title.  "Government  Support 
of  Workers'  Education."  The  pamphlet 
is  based  on  Miss  Coil's  study  of  the 
notable  workers'  education  program  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  her  long  ac- 
quaintance with  workers'  education  in 
this  country. 

"In  Terms  of  People" — A  new  kind  of 
annual  report  is  offered  by  the  New 


York  Adult  Education  Council,  254 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Instead  of 
statistics  as  to  numbers  of  interviews, 
numbers  of  courses  listed,  and  so  on, 
this  agency,  which  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  adult  education 
opportunities  in  Greater  New  York, 
has  brought  together  a  series  of  short 
sketches,  each  of  which  shows  one  type 
of  inquiry  received  by  the  council,  and 
how  it  is  handled.  Here,  among  many 
others,  are  young  people  aware  that  they 
need  and  want  something  to  supplement 
inadequate  schooling,  elderly  people 
groping  for  new  interests,  refugees  with 
language  handicaps,  Americans  with  a 
need  or  a  desire  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  a  club  of  household  workers 
in  search  of  information  on  educational 
courses,  trips,  and  exhibits.  The  report 
was  "written,  in  memory  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Finlcy,  president  of  the  council  from 
its  founding  in  1933,  by  Amelia  Cjirden 
on  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors." 

Record  and  Report  —  The  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  has 
compiled  a  "Handbook  for  Discussion 
Leaders"  on  American  problems  as  they 
are  affected  by  international  relations. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  endowment,  405 
West  117  Street,  New  York.  ...  The 
Rochester  Board  of  Education  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation have  cooperated  in  a  volume  of 
"narrative  reports"  detailing  the  methods 
and  accomplishments  of  the  adult  edu- 
cation programs  carried  on  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  WPA.  The  two  programs  regis- 
tered 21,000  students  during  the  past 
year.  .  .  .  Most  recent  of  the  studies 
of  the  social  significance  of  adult  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  being  made  by  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, is  "Adult  Education  Councils,"  by 
Ruth  Kotinsky.  Price  $1.25  from  the 
association,  60  East  42  Street,  New 
York.  .  .  .  The  American  Labor  Educa- 
tion Service  offers  a  "Supplement  to  the 
Annotated  List  of  Pamphlet  Material 
for  Workers'  Classes"  covering  1938- 
1939  publications.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  service,  437  West  59  Street,  New 
York. 


Relief 


T  AST  month  Columbus,  Ohio,  nar- 
•^rowly  escaped  being  the  setting  for 
the  relief-crisis-of-the-month  when  all 
relief  was  stopped  on  May  1  because  of 
the  exhaustion  of  funds.  The  situation 
was  saved  by  a  ruling  of  the  city  attor- 
ney making  it  possible  to  resume  the  is- 
suance of  grocery  orders  the  next  day. 
The  ruling  allowed  the  city  to  encumber 
$175,000  in  "anticipated  income" — sur- 
plus utilities  excise  collections  whose 
ownership  is  now  under  dispute  between 
county  and  city.  Wholesale  grocers,  who 
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are  holding  $400,000  worth  of  city 
I.O.U.'s  for  relief  issued,  have  been 
promised  $25,000  in  May  and  June,  the 
rest  of  the  $175,000  when,  as,  and  if,  the 
funds  are  collected.  The  city  faces  another 
test  of  its  ability  to  finance  relief  the 
eighteenth  of  this  month  when  the  citi- 
zens go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter.  The  amendment 
would  give  the  city  the  authority  to  raise 
extra  funds  without  submitting  each 
proposition  to  the  voters. 

Cash  and  Carry  —  The  results  of  a 
questionnaire  answered  recently  by  3,012 
relief  recipients  in  Rochester,  N".  Y., 
showed  2,992  persons  in  favor  of  the 
present  system  of  cash  relief;  five  prefer- 
ring a  voucher  system;  fifteen  indiffer- 
ent. Nearly  half  of  those  favoring  cash 
stressed  economic  reasons,  such  as  the 
ability  to  obtain  bargains,  as  underlying 
their  preference.  .  .  .  Cincinnati,  often 
called  progressive,  is  still  on  a  voucher 
relief  system.  Families  must  call  at  re- 
lief stations  twice  a  month  for  the  vouch- 
ers which  are  made  out  according  to  the 
type  of  goods  or  service  to  be  rendered, 
such  as  food,  milk,  rent,  gas  or  elec- 
tricity. 

Heavy  Load — In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the 
nine  social  workers  in  the  City-County 
Family  Welfare  Agency,  local  relief 
agency,  are  carrying  a  total  case  load  of 
8,000.  New  applicants  last  April  were 
given  appointments  for  first  interviews 
next  September. 

City  Farmers — Since  its  establishment 
six  years  ago  last  month  as  the  New 
York  City  Welfare  Department's  reha- 
bilitation farm  for  unattached  men, 
Camp  La  Guardia  has  had  more  than 
•1,000  "guests."  During  the  period  the 
men  have  raised  crops  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  Over  half  the  men  who 
have  stayed  at  the  camp  have  since  found 
jobs  in  private  industry. 

Going  Down — Last  month  Pennsyl- 
vania's general  relief  rolls  reached  their 
lowest  point  in  three  years,  following  a 
steady  decline  since  the  middle  of 
March.  While  much  of  the  decrease 
was  due  to  a  transfer  of  many  general 
relief  cases  to  old  age  assistance  and 
WPA  rolls,  the  month  began  with  the 
first  week  in  twenty-one  in  which  the 
number  of  persons  who  left  the  rolls 
for  private  employment  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  number  who  were  added 
to  the  rolls  because  of  loss  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of 
the  189,000  families  receiving  direct 
relief  in  Pennsylvania  contain  unem- 
ployed employable  members. 

No  More  Lists — Three  months  of  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  relief  recipients  in  a 
Minnesota  county  failed  to  produce  any 
results  other  than  a  few  anonymous  com- 


plaints which  could  not  be  substantiated. 
Finding  its  relief  intake  unaffected,  the 
county  recently  abandoned  the  policy 
urged  upon  it  by  a  citizen's  group  and  a 
local  newspaper  as  a  means  of  bringing 
to  light  ineligible  persons  or  excessive 
grants. 

Concerning  Children 

"CHILDREN  in  a  Democracy,"  the 
general  report  adopted  last  January 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren in  a  Democracy  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1940]  is  now  in  print. 
Generously  illustrated  with  pictorial  sta- 
tistics, it  presents  the  problems  and  needs 
of  American  children  and  the  confer- 
ence's recommendations  for  meeting  them, 
in  language  simple  and  clear  enough  for 
the  understanding  of  anyone.  Eleven  parts 
comprise  the  report:  the  goals  of  democ- 
racy, the  child  in  the  family,  religion  in 
the  lives  of  children,  educational  services 
in  the  community,  protection  against 
child  labor,  youth  and  their  needs,  con- 
serving the  health  of  children,  children 
under  special  disadvantages,  public  ad- 
ministration and  financing,  government 
by  the  people,  a  call  to  action.  Price  20 
c.ents  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 

Summer  Plan — Musicians,  circus  men, 
cabinet  makers,  former  football  stars  are 
among  the  WPA  "recreational  workers" 
to  be  assigned  at  the  end  of  this  month  to 
1,000  playgrounds  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  largest  leisure  time  program 
for  children  ever  to  be  undertaken 
by  WPA.  Conceived  as  an  effort  to 
smash  juvenile  delinquency,  the  plan 
will  function  from  the  close  of  school 
until  its  reopening  in  September. 
Projects  are  to  include  arts  and 
crafts  instruction,  the  organization  of 
musical  groups,  classes  in  the  making 
of  simple  musical  instruments.  Attempts 
will  be  made  through  the  leisure  time 
groups  to  stimulate  children  into  organ- 
izing permanent  self-governing  bodies 
patterned  after  Pittsburgh's  Hill  City. 
[See  "A  Gang  Goes  Uphill,"  by  Webb 
Waldron,  Survey  Graphic,  March  1940.] 

For  Parents — In  an  effort  to  develop  "a 
better  intellectual  understanding  of  chil- 
dren" in  its  foster  parents,  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau  in  Pittsburgh  has 
for  several  years  conducted  a  group  edu- 
cation program  for  the  foster  mothers 
with  whom  its  children  are  placed.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  bimonthly 
evening  lectures  were  opened  to  fathers. 
Subjects  included  an  interpretation  of 
the  agency's  program,  the  particular  diffi- 
culties facing  Jewish  parents,  food  plan- 
ning for  children.  At  afternoon  meetings 
held  in  alternate  months,  foster  mothers 
informally  discussed  specific  problems  of 
child  care.  Among  them  were  the  child 
and  the  use  of  money,  the  meaning  of 


play  to  a  child,  the  relation  between  the 
case  worker  and  foster  parent.  .  . 
Similar  programs  have  been  carried  on 
under  public  auspices  in  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  where  the  Court  of  Domestic  Re- 
lations for  ten  years  has  sponsored  study 
groups  for  parents  of  children  on  pro- 
bation. Groups  are  led  by  volunteers 
chosen  by  the  court  from  lists  of  com- 
munity-minded persons  submitted  by 
ministers,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association.  Last 
year  the  leaders  decided  that  they  needed 
the  cooperation  of  the  parents  in  plan- 
ning realistic  programs.  Accordingly, 
four  groups  of  parents  of  five  or  six 
couples  each  met  regularly  with  the  lead- 
ers for  seven  weeks  to  exchange  ideas 
and  experiences  in  the  handling  of  chil- 
dren. Notes  of  these  meetings  were  sum- 
marized and  made  available  to  other 
group  leaders.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed were  parental  discipline,  school 
attendance,  part  time  employment, 
leisure  time  activities,  correction  of  bad 
habits. 

Dependent  Children — More   than   13,- 
000  dependent  children  in  broken  homes 
received    some    type    of    relief    in    South 
Dakota  in  the  period  from  July  1,  1937 
to  June  30,   1938,  but  with  little  regard 
to  their  special  need  of  protection.  These 
were    the    findings    of    a    study    recently 
completed  by  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
perimental   Station    in    cooperation    with 
the   WPA,    undertaken    in    an   effort    to 
evaluate  the  need  of  an  aid  to  dependent 
children    program   in    the    state — one    of 
seven  still  lacking  such  a  program.    Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  state  mothers' 
pensions   system    is   slipshod    and   spotty, 
depending  on  the  whim  or  financial  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  counties.    A  statis- 
tical   analysis    of    the    broken    families 
shows   that   the   children's  largest   single 
source    of    support    during    the    survey 
period  was  WPA  wages,  often  earned  by 
the    mother.     The    next    largest    source 
of   support  was  county   funds,   including 
direct  relief  and  mothers'  pensions.    The 
report  concludes  that  the  adoption  of   a 
federal-state   ADC   program    would   not 
only  enable  many  of  the  mothers  to  stay 
with   their   children   but   would   open    up 
their    WPA    jobs    to    persons    receiving 
direct    relief.     In    this    manner    and    by 
bringing  in  additional  federal  funds,  the 
report     explains,     the     program     would 
effect  considerable  savings  for  the  state. 
Bulletin   No.  332,  from  the   Department 
of  Rural  Sociology,  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Hopeful — Traffic  regulation  and  knowl- 
edge of  disease  prevention  probably  will 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  next  ten  years 
in  the  number  of  crippled  children  in 
New  York  City,  says  Dr.  Philip  D. 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  mayor's  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. There  are  now  20.000  children 
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within  the  city  registered  as  crippled. 
Last  month  the  commission  handed  the 
mayor  the  results  of  its  two-year  study 
made  possible  through  federal  funds  se- 
cured from  the  Children's  Bureau.  The 
principal  recommendation  involves  the 
establishment  of  a  coordinated  crippled 
children's  service  within  the  city  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  The  report  also  recom- 
mends amendment  of  the  Children's 
Court  Act  to  remove  from  the  courts  the 
responsibility  for  approval  of  applications 
for  service  and  to  place  that  responsibility 
in  a  municipal  administrative  department. 

In  Print — "Twenty-five  Years  of  Prog- 
ress in  Education"  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Fifth  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion and  the  Exceptional  Child  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  child  research 
clinic  of  the  Woods  Schools,  Langhorne, 
Pa.  Papers  discuss  the  development 
of  child  study  and  methods  for  the  edu- 
cation of  abnormal  children;  mental 
hygiene  as  applied  in  the  classroom  and 
to  the  individual  child ;  the  relations  of 
emotions  to  learning.  Single  copies  on 
request,  from  Irene  S.  Seipt,  director 
of  the  clinic.  .  .  .  The  1940  directory 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
lists  the  league's  170  constituent  organi- 
zation members  with  the  names  of  their 
directors.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  outline 
of  the  agreements  and  procedures  for 
interagency  service.  Price  50  cents  from 
the  league,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

The  Public's  Health 

"HpHERE  are  at  least  2000  opportu- 
A  nities  for  practice  of  which  Ameri- 
can physicians  have  not  availed  them- 
selves," says  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Resettlement  of  Foreign  Physicians,  in 
an  article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Set  up  to  evaluate  the  abil- 
ity of  the  emigre  physician,  to  assist 
those  found  competent  in  preparing  to 
meet  American  medical  requirements, 
and  to  direct  them  to  places  where  medi- 
cal services  are  needed,  the  committee 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  problem 
presented  by  the  refugee  physician.  What 
it  found  in  the  present  attitude  of  many 
American  medical  men  was  "a  complete 
misapprehension  and  needless  panic," 
prompted  by  economic  fears.  Only  2,544 
foreign  physicians  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  between  July  1934  and 
September  1939.  More  than  1,000  of 
these  already  have  become  established  in 
practice  in  this  country,  leaving  but  1,500 
awaiting  the  opportunity.  Exceeding  this 
number,  according  to  Dr.  Edsall,  is  the 
number  of  rural  communities  throughout 
the  country  with  insufficient  medical 
services  because  "American  physicians 
have  found  these  locations  undesirable 


and  because  refugee  physicians  cannot 
obtain  licenses  to  practice  there."  At 
present  forty-four  states  have  some  re- 
strictions against  foreign  physicians ; 
twenty-six  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
require  full  citizenship  before  practice; 
twenty-five  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
restrict  practice  to  graduates  of  ap- 
proved American  or  Canadian  medical 
schools;  fourteen  require  interneship  in 
this  country. 

For  Early  Arrivals — As  a  part  of  In- 
diana's recently  launched  program  for  the 
better  care  of  premature  and  newborn 
babies,  the  State  Bureau  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  plans  to  buy  upwards 
of  fifteen  inexpensive  portable  incubators 
which  will  be  distributed  throughout  the 
state  and  made  available  for  loan  through 
the  district  health  departments  or  other 
local  health  services.  ...  In  Kentucky 
ninety  incubators,  which  have  been  built 
and  distributed  to  the  county  health  de- 
partments by  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, are  available  to  local  hos- 
pitals when  needed.  Other  states  where 
incubators  are  being  made  by  NYA 
workers  are  Illinois  and  Arkansas. 

Gallup  on  Cancer — Though  misconcep- 
tions pertaining  to  cancer  are  still  wide- 
spread, polls  taken  this  year  and  last  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion under  the  direction  of  George  Gallup 
indicate  that  the  public  health  educational 
campaigns  on  this  subject  are  beginning 
to  have  some  effect.  While  only  49  per- 
cent of  the  persons  questioned  a  year 
ago  believed  that  cancer  was  curable, 
56  percent  of  those  quizzed  in  a  poll 
taken  recently  believed  that  the  disease 
was  curable  if  treated  in  time.  Fewer 
people  now  believe  that  cancer  is  con- 
tagious: a  year  ago,  20  percent  believed 
that  the  disease  could  be  "caught"  in 
the  manner  of  a  bad  cold  or  the  "flu"; 
this  year  only  15  percent  held  this  be- 
lief. The  polls  showed  that  people  in 
the  northern  and  western  states  are  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  subject  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country — interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  states  with 
the  highest  cancer  deathrates.  [See  Sur- 
vey Midnionthly,  February  1940,  page 
75.]  Only  38  percent  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed this  year  knew  any  of  the  symp- 
toms of  cancer.  Assisting  the  institute  in 
the  survey  was  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer. 

About  V.  D.— Canada's  first  social  hy- 
giene campaign,  sponsored  this  year  in 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  promises  to  develop 
into  a  nationwide  campaign  next  year. 
Begun  in  January  by  the  Young  Men's 
Section  of  the  Saskatoon  Board  of  Trade, 
the  campaign  was  taken  up  by  organiza- 
tions in  six  localities  within  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan.  Other  localities  ex-- 
pressed interest  but  did  not  participate 
this  year  because  of  lack  of  time  for 
preparation.  The  work  of  the  campaign 


GRACE  LOUCKS  ELLIOTT 
Several  books  on  psychological  sub- 
jects and  several  degrees  in  religious 
education  testify  that  Grace  Loucks 
Elliott  comes  not  unarmed  to  her 
new  post  as  president  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Elliott  is 
author  of  "Understanding  the  Ado- 
lescent Girl,"  "The  Sex  Life  of 
Youth,"  and  "Women  After  Forty." 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Findlay  Col- 
lege and  holds  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  University.  Her 
YWCA  work  has  included  service  as 
national  student  secretary,  chairman 
of  the  national  employed  personnel 
committee,  membership  on  the 
national  board. 


included  the  distribution  of  social  hygiene 
literature,  the  arranging  of  discussion 
meetings  and  lectures  on  the  subject. 
The  possibilities  of  a  nationwide  drive 
for  1941  are  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Canada  at  Montreal  and  by  the  Health 
League  of  Canada.  .  .  .  Only  1  percent 
of  the  Wasserman  tests  recently  given  by 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Department 
to  700  industrial  workers  were  positive. 
All  of  the  women,  who  constituted  10 
percent  of  the  group,  showed  negative 
reactions.  .  .  .  The  incidence  of  congen- 
ital syphilis  among  children  less  than  a 
year  old  has  decreased  more  than  50  per- 
cent in  Connecticut  since  the  enactment 
of  the  prenatal  blood  test  law  three  years 
ago. 

A  recent  poll  taken  on  knowledge  of 
venereal  diseases  among  312  students  of 
a  normal  college  in  Illinois  indicates  that 
the  haze  which  has  always  surrounded 
the  subject  has  not  yet  been  driven  away 
entirely.  Though  the  questions  were 
relatively  simple  and  non-technical,  the 
average  score  was  only  68  percent  cor- 
rect. Highest  was  96  percent;  lowest  2' 
percent.  .  .  .  Two  out  of  every  1,000 
undergraduate  students  have  syphilis  if 
the  results  of  serological  tests  of  nearly 
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80,000  students  in  over  500  colleges  aie 
indicative.  The  survey  was  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  .  .  . 
In  Lansing,  Mich.,  an  arrangement  be- 
cwecn  school  officials  and  the  medical 
profession  has  provided  highschool  stu- 
dents with  a  series  of  lectures  by  local 
physicians  on  sex  hygiene  and  the  vene- 
real diseases.  ...  In  California,  slightly 
over  1  percent  of  the  1,094  NYA  appli- 
cants and  employes  recently  given  sero- 
logical  tests  for  syphilis  showed  positive 
reactions.  Only  three  out  of  the  twelve 
infected  persons  were  previously  aware 
of  their  condition.  All  NYA  workers  on 
residence  projects  were  required  to  take 
the  tests. 

Sickness  and  Death  — Though  there  is 
more  sickness  in  childhood  than  in  youth, 
the  minimum  number  of  deaths  of  all 
ages  occurs  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen,  according  to  a  study  recently 
published  in  Public  Health  Reports,  bul- 
letin of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Statements  are  based  on  a  survey  of  the 
frequency  and  duration  of  illness  for  a 
twelve-month  period  among  8,758  white 
families  in  130  localities  in  eighteen 
states.  Other  findings  show  that  the  low- 
est rates  of  illness  among  females  oc- 
cur between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  nine- 
teen ;  among  males,  between  twenty  and 
twenty-four.  The  rates  of  illness  for 
females  are  consistently  higher  than  for 
males,  even  where  based  only  on  illnesses 
common  to  both  sexes.  However,  the 
mortality  rates  among  females  are  defi- 
nitely lower  than  among  males  of  the 
same  ages. 

For  the  Indigent — A  new  position  of 
medical  coordinator  has  been  established 
in  the  Minnesota  Division  of  Social 
Welfare  in  an  effort  to  integrate  the 
variety  of  medical  work  carried  on  by 
state  welfare  agencies  and  institutions 
and  to  cooperate  with  federal  agencies 
in  supplying  special  services  or  conduct- 
ing research  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Hillboe  will  add  to  his  duties 
as  chief  of  the  division's  medical  unit 
those  involved  in  the  newly  created  post. 

Tb.  Work — Since  the  introduction  of  a 
health  program  for  the  "local  homeless" 
by  New  York  City's  Department  of  Wel- 
fare a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  incidence 
of  active  tuberculosis  has  dropped  from 
5.6  percent  to  3.8  percent  among  the  un- 
attached white  males  on  relief ;  from  2.9 
percent  to  2.1  percent  among  the  Negro 
males.  .  .  .  Last  month  the  tuberculosis 
service  project  of  the  New  York  City 
WPA  launched  a  program  for  the  ex- 
amination of  25,000  vocational  school 
pupils  when  it  X-rayed  the  chests  of 
3,000  students  of  the  Manhattan  High- 
school  of  Aviation.  The  service  also  ex- 
amined 300  civil  service  applicants  for 
teaching  positions  with  the  Department 
of  Education.  Similar  programs  in  a  huge 


tuberculosis  finding  campaign  have  en- 
tailed the  X-raying  of  24,000  members 
of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  10,000  workers  of  the 
Maritime  Workers  Union,  as  well  as 
union-wide  examinations  of  fur  workers, 
cooks  and  chefs,  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers. 

Competition?  —  "Lack  of  interest"  has 
caused  the  temporary  abandonment  of 
the  Mutual  Health  Service  set  up  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  nine  months  ago  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  So- 
ciety. [See  Survey  Midmanthly,  January 
1939,  page  19.]  The  decision  was  made 
after  2,219  circulars  sent  to  government 
employes  brought  responses  from  only 
265  persons  who  were  both  eligible  and 
interested.  Concluded  the  society  in  its 
report,  "These  .  .  .  figures  would  seem 
to  refute  frequent  public  statements  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  prepaid 
medical  service."  Ignored  as  a  possible 
factor  in  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  medi- 
cal society's  plan  was  the  success  and 
popularity  of  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion, Washington's  medical  service  coop- 
erative for  employes  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1939,  page 
19  and  May  1939,  page  149.] 

Professional 


of  the  forty-seven  state 
conferences  of  social  work,  the  Idaho 
conference  met  for  the  first  time  this 
spring.  On  the  agenda  for  the  meetings, 
which  were  held  in  Boise,  were  lectures 
and  discussions  concerning  youth  needs, 
medical  care,  community  organization, 
case  work,  group  work.  Nearly  300  per- 
sons registered  at  the  conference  booth. 
The  new  organization  is  a  culmination 
of  nearly  two  years  of  planning  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Boise  Federation 
of  Social  Workers. 

Blanketed  In  —  The  greatest  single  ex- 
tension of  civil  service  in  the  history  of 
New  York  State  will  take  place  next 
January  when  the  positions  of  10,000  in- 
stitution attendants  will  come  under  civil 
service  classification.  No  examinations 
will  be  required  of  present  incumbents  of 
the  jobs,  which  are  in  the  mental  hygiene, 
correction,  and  social  welfare  depart- 
ments, but,  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
vacancies  must  he  filled  from  lists  of 
eligibles  established  by  the  state  civil 
service  commission. 

Institute  —  This  year's  program  for  the 
children's  institute  to  he  held  on  Amrita 
Island,  Mass.,  July  15-27,  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Amrita  Children's  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  executives  of  several 
children's  societies  affiliated  with  the 
American  Humane  Association.  Subjects 
scheduled  for  discussion  are:  the  rela- 
tionship of  public  schools  to  child  protec- 


tion, the  legal  field  in  child  protection,  the 
child  and  heredity,  the  relationship  of 
child  protective  agencies  to  other  case 
work  agencies,  temporary  care  of  chil- 
dren, problems  of  medical  and  surgical 
neglect,  psychiatric  approach  to  problems 
of  moral  neglect,  the  child  protective  field 
outside  the  courts,  illegitimacy  as  a  na- 
tionwide problem,  staff  participation  in 
program  and  management,  public  rela- 
tions and  internal  management.  Registra- 
tion fee  is  $1;  board  and  room,  $1.50 
daily.  Inquire  of  Robert  F.  Sellar,  51 
Carver  Street,  Boston. 

Qualifications— Women  still  dominate 
the  social  work  profession — at  least  in 
numbers — if  the  statistical  breakdown  of 
the  qualifications  of  persons  admitted  to 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  during  1939  is  an  indication. 
The  figures,  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Compass,  show  that  three  times  as 
many  women  as  men  were  admitted  to 
full  membership,  five  times  as  many 
women  as  men  to  junior  membership. 
Of  the  894  new  members,  491  were  ad- 
mitted as  full  members,  381  as  junior 
members,  the  remainder  in  a  special  cate- 
gory. Employment  among  the  new  full 
members  was  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween private  and  public  social  work 
with  a  slight  weighting  toward  private 
work;  of  the  junior  members,  three  fifths 
were  in  public  work.  Of  the  full-fledged 
members,  256  had  had  two  years  of  grad- 
uate study  in  social  work,  212  one  year 
of  graduate  study.  Fourteen  of  the  junior 
members  had  had  two  years  in  graduate 
study,  138  one  year,  the  rest  less. 

For  Campers — Devoted  to  training  and 
study  in  advanced  leadership  in  camping, 
the  National  Camp  for  Professional 
Leadership  in  Camping  at  Lake  Mashi- 
pacong,  N.  J.  will  conduct  its  1940  sum- 
mer program  from  July  9  to  August  19. 
The  course,  offered  by  Life  Camps,  Inc. 
in  cooperation  with  New  York  Univer- 
sity, is  planned  to  interest  camp  adminis- 
trators, directors,  supervisors,  and  edu- 
cators with  special  interests  in  camping. 
It  is  open  to  college  graduates  with  "ap- 
proved experience  in  camp  leadership." 
Inquire  of  Life  Camps,  Inc.,  14  West  49 
Street,  New  York. 

With  the  Co-ops 

TEN  thousand  consumer-owners  of 
the  first  cooperative  oil  refinery  in 
the  United  States  met  in  Phillipsburg, 
Kan.  on  May  4,  to  dedicate  the  new 
plant.  The  new  enterprise  in  cooperative 
production  includes  an  $800,000  refinery 
and  70-mile  pipeline  owned  by  120,000 
cooperative  members  in  ten  midwestern 
states. 

Cooperative  Project — Workers  in  the 
Cooperative  Project  of  the  WPA  held  a 
dinner  May  20  to  celebrate  the  third 
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anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the 
project  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mayor 
La  Guardia  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Professors 
Bernard  Ostrolenk  of  City  College,  O.  S. 
Morgan  and  Paul  Brissenden  of  Colum- 
bia University,  P.  Studensky  of  New- 
York  University,  and  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Beginning  this 
summer,  the  project  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  aim  of  the 
project  is  to  make  available  to  business 
men,  journalists,  students,  consumers, 
and  others  the  facts  about  the  cooperative 
movement.  To  this  end,  30,000  publica- 
tions have  been  catalogued,  and  abstracts 
made  of  15,000.  The  project  is  planning 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, and  has  already  published  an 
Index  of  Laws  Pertaining  to  Coopera- 
tion and  a  complete  bibliography  on  co- 
operative dairying.  A  book  on  coopera- 
tive medicine  is  in  process.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  project  are  at  625  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  Its  present 
staff  numbers  fifty-two. 

Co-op  Meetings — The  twelfth  biennial 
congress  of  the  Cooperative  League  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  October  16-18,  with 
the  Central  States  Cooperative  League 
and  the  Cooperative  Union  of  Chicago 
as  hosts.  .  .  .  The  fifth  annual  National 
Cooperative  Recreation  School  will  be 
held  June  14-26  at  Heidelberg  College, 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  The  program  is  designed  to 
provide  training  for  recreation  leadership. 

Nova  Scotia  Tour  —  For  the  fourth 
time,  plans  are  being  made  for  a  tour 
of  the  cooperatives  and  adult  education 
study  groups  in  Nova  Scotia.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  leaders  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  plans,  which  include 
visits  to  representative  centers  of  the 
work  of  the  700  cooperative  credit 
unions,  stores,  fish  and  lobster  processing 
plants,  handcraft,  medical  and  housing 
units  which  have  developed  through  the 
movement  founded  by  Father  James  J. 
Tompkins  and  fostered  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  at  Antigonish.  The 
tour  will  also  include  the  rural  and  in- 
dustrial conference  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Cooperatives,  August  12-14.  Further 
information  from  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  167  West  12  Street, 
New  York. 

Community  Affairs 

j 

/"\VER  400  lay  and  professional  rep- 
^^  resentatives  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  met  in 
Detroit  for  two  days  last  month  to  dis- 
cuss the  question:  Are  we  making  the 
most  of  the  welfare  dollar?  The  occasion 
was  the  National  Citizens'  Conference, 
annual  meeting  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.  Three  main  concerns 


emerged  from  the  general  meetings  and 
roundtable  discussions:  the  necessity  of 
effecting  cooperation  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  community  organizations 
over  any  program  of  public  assistance,  the 
need  for  placing  more  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive services,  the  urgency  of  provid- 
ing some  coordination  in  foreign  relief 
appeals.  The  latter  came  out  in  a  burst 
of  impassioned  pleas  following  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Red  Cross's  present  ac- 
tivities in  Europe  by  Eliot  Wadsworth 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  cul- 
minated in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a 
resolution  instructing  the  conference 
chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  to  urge 
President  Roosevelt  to  request  the  ARC 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  coordinat- 
ing the  various  foreign  relief  appeals  and 
services,  and  offering  the  assistance  of 
the  Community  Chests  and  Councils  in 
carrying  out  the  program. 

Less  dramatic  but  no  less  real  was  the 
concern  over  the  general  lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  government,  whether  local, 
state,  or  national,  and  private  social 
work  in  regard  to  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. Evidence  of  this  emerged  fre- 
quently in  the  roundtable  discussions 
where  such  cooperation  was  recommend- 
ed on  the  basis  of  budgeting  as  well  as 
of  program  planning.  Real,  too,  was  the 
concern  with  prevention,  which  came  out 
at  the  roundtable  discussions  and  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  where  Bradley  Buell. 
field  director  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  suggested  that  social  break- 
down rates  as  evolved  in  the  recent  Stam- 
ford study  [see  "Stamford  Studies  It- 
self," by  Bradley  Buell,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  September  1939]  could  serve  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  build  preventive  so- 
cial programs  on  a  keel  with  the  preven- 
tive public  health  programs  so  effective 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Presiding  at  the  conference  was  its 
new  president  Robert  Cutler,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Community  Federation  of 
Boston. 

Cooperation  —  How  a  single  coopera- 
tive study  project  can  reach  further  than 
its  direct  purpose  and  bring  about 
broader  community  understanding  is  the 
story  of  the  recent  study  of  housing 
needs  of  Negro  working  girls  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  three  agencies  in  the  city 
which  offer  shelter  for  young  Negro 
women  applied  separately  to  the  com- 
munity fund  for  permission  to  expand 
their  activities.  The  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  a  department  of  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  Federation,  saw  in 
these  applications  a  signal  for  launching 
a  study  which  had  been  held  back  because 
of  resentment  existing  within  the  agen- 
cies over  recommendations  of  an  earlier 
federation  study.  The  three  shelter 
agencies  were  invited  to  cooperate.  Each 
sent  five  representatives,  both  lay  and 
professional,  to  work  with  the  council's 


committee.  Two  subcommittees  were 
formed:  one  to  study  the  need  for  shelter 
agencies;  the  other,  the  need  for  a  cen- 
tral room  registry.  The  recommenda- 
tions included  the  expansion  of  one 
agency;  the  establishment  of  a  room 
registry  in  another  and  its  removal  to  a 
"better  address";  for  the  third  a  change 
in  function  from  providing  shelter  to 
operating  as  a  community  center.  The 
agencies'  representatives  took  part  in 
forming  the  recommendations  and  any 
misunderstandings  which  had  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  community  organi- 
zation were  forgotten.  Though  the  study 
could  not  solve  the  complicated  problem 
of  housing  for  young  Negro  women  in 
Los  Angeles,  it  managed  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  so  that  the  agencies  and  the 
community  could  see  the  outlines  of  the 
larger  problem.  In  Los  Angeles,  all 
Negroes  are  restricted  to  limited  resi- 
dential areas,  and  therefore  all  types  of 
people,  "the  prostitute,  the  gambler,  the 
sport,  as  well  as  the  decent  men  and 
women,  are  forced  to  live  in  the  same 
neighborhoods." 

Over  the  Top — Last  month  for  the 
first  time  in  nine  years  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
community  chest  drive  topped  its  goal. 
The  $630,323  raised  was  $50,674  beyond 
the  amount  set.  The  drive  was  marked 
by  an  intensive  publicity  campaign  en- 
listing the  cooperation  of  local  advertis- 
ing clubs,  press,  and  radio.  Three  in- 
dustrial leaders  were  co-chairmen  of  the 
campaign,  with  the  job  of  making  a  com- 
munity appeal  to  citizens  not  so  long 
ago  callous  enough  to  let  relief  offices 
and  schools  shut  down  through  the  de- 
feat of  proposed  tax  levies. 

An  Eye  to  the  Future — Over  2,000  po- 
tential future  contributors  to  the  Alle- 
gheny County  (Pittsburgh)  Community 
Fund  this  spring  received  a  glimpse  of 
the  meaning  of  the  fund  through  visits 
to  social  agencies.  The  visitors  were 
students  of  the  public  and  parochial  high- 
schools.  They  saw  settlements,  hospitals, 
public  relief  and  private  family  agencies 
through  tours  arranged  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  community  fund  and  school 
authorities  in  a  county-wide  interpretive 
project.  Preparatory  material  was  sent 
by  the  fund  to  the  pupils  chosen  by  the 
schools  for  the  trips.  After  the  visits 
the  students  reported  back  to  their 
schools  through  assembly  talks  or  articles 
in  school  publications. 

Youth  Committee  — In  an  attempt  to 
reach  out  to  the  young  people  of  the 
community  for  light  on  problems  involv- 
ing the  young,  the  Jewish  Welfare  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  has  formed  a 
Youth  Case  Committee.  Composed  of 
socially  minded  young  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  agency's  board,  the 
committee  works  under  the  chairmanship 
of  a  board  member.  Its  most  recent 
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study  concerned  the  ever  recurrent  prob- 
lem of  how  much  of  their  earnings 
children  should  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  family's  support.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  agency  abandon 
the  policy  of  budgeting  all  the  children's 
earnings  (working  expenses  were  in- 
cluded) in  favor  of  one  deducting  work- 
ing expenses  from  the  earnings  and  al- 
lowing the  young  person  to  keep  25 
percent  of  the  remainder. 

In  Print — One  of  the  most  exhaustive 
community  directories  to  appear  in  print 
is  the  "Community  Resources  Book  of 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County,"  issued 
by  the  Social  Planning  Council  of  St. 
Louis.  A  revised  and  greatly  expanded 
edition  of  the  "Social  Service  Directory" 
issued  in  1937,  the  new  directory  in- 
cludes an  alphabetical  listing — with  de- 
scription— of  public  and  private  social 
and  health  agencies,  schools,  churches, 
and  recreational  and  cultural  facilities 
throughout  the  county.  One  section  of 
100  pages  contains  valuable  statistical 
and  descriptive  data  on  the  city  dis- 
tricts and  outlying  municipalities.  Three 
indexes  arranged  alphabetically  by  per- 
sons and  by  types  of  service  make  the 
book  easy  to  use. 

People  and  Things 

A  CTION  by  New  York  City's  Board 
of  Estimate  recently  cleared  the  way 
for  construction  of  the  city's  first  mu- 
nicipally owned  welfare  center.  The 
board  approved  the  acquirement  of  a 
site  in  Harlem  for  the  location  of  a  six- 
story  building  which  will  be  the  cen- 
ter for  the  activities  now  carried  on  in 
three  rented  district  offices  for  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  The  center  will 
be  located  across  the  street  from  the 
Harlem  Hospital  and  a  city  health  sta- 
tion, thus  bringing  health  and  welfare 
facilities  into  convenient  proximity. 

In  Academic  Halls— Dr.  Malcolm  S. 
MacLean,  director  of  the  General  Col- 
lege at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will 
take  office  July  1  as  the  sixth  president  of 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  .  . 
On  the  same  date  Edward  Lee  Thorn- 
dike,  well  known  educational  psycholo- 
gist, will  retire  as  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Teacher's  College,  Columbia 
University,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1904.  .  .  .  The  Social  Security  Board  is 
losing  one  of  its  ablest  directors,  John 
Pearson  of  the  New  England  office,  to 
Dartmouth  College  where  he  has  been 
appointed  administrative  head  of  the 
Dartmouth  Eye  Institute.  .  .  .  W.  Car- 
son Ryan,  Jr.,  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. ...  In  New  York  James  G.  Mc- 
Donald, president  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 


stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  been 
named  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Gifts-A  1200-acre  tract  of  wooded  land, 
near  enough  to  New  York  City  for  day 
excursions  as  well  as  weekend  camping 
trips,  last  month  became  the  property  of 
Boy  Scout  organizations  through  the  gift 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  land, 
near  Alpine,  N.  J.,  was  divided  between 
the  Boy  Scout  Foundation  of  Greater 
New  York  and  the  North  Bergen  County 
(N.J.)  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
.  .  .  The  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  in 
Pittsburgh  recently  received  $5000 
through  the  will  of  the  late  Anna  B. 
Heldman,  nurse  and  social  worker  for 
many  years  associated  with  the  settle- 
ment. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  July 
1939,  page  224  and  April  1940,  page 
145.]  The  bequest  will  eventually  be 
augmented  by  the  $2500  principal  of  an 
insurance  policy. 

Social  Workers — By  virtue  of  civil 
service  competition  Clinton  W.  Areson. 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  New  York 
City  Domestic  Relations  Court,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  at  Industry,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Similarly 
Inez  B.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Home  School  for  Girls, 
has  been  named  to  head  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.  .  .  .  Alice  Padgett,  erst- 
while assistant  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  Review,  is  now  instructor  in 
child  welfare  at  the  Catholic  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  Washington, 
D.  C.  .  .  .  The  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
have  jointly  appointed  Florence  Poole, 
formerly  of  the  Family  Society,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  as  consultant  in  home  and  school 
visiting  for  the  public  schools  and  as 
field  instructor  in  home  and  school  con- 
sulting for  the  university's  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences.  .  .  .  Frederick 
C.  Monroe  has  resigned  as  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Succeeding  him  is  William  E.  Chamber- 
lain, for  twenty-three  years  an  officer  of 
a  leading  Boston  bank  and  long  identified 
with  the  boards  of  various  agencies. 

Among  recent  "chest  moves"  are:  Rob- 
ert O.  Loosley,  from  Pennsylvania,  where 
for  seven  years  he  was  manager  of  the 
Community  Chest  of  Erie  County,  to 
Rhode  Island  where  he  will  become  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Providence  Com- 
munity Fund  and  Council  of  Social 
Agencies ;  Joseph  D.  Gibbon  from  Michi- 
gan, where  he  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  Greater  Lansing  Community 
Chest,  to  Minnesota  where  he  will  hold 
the  same  position  with  the  St.  Paul 
Community  Chest. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  has 
appointed  Edgar  M.  Gerlach,  warden  of 


JOHN  R.  NICHOLS 

The  Idaho  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  (see  page  209]  has 
elected  as  its  first  president  John  R. 
Nichols,  dean  of  the  southern 
branch,  University  of  Idaho.  Dean 
Nichols  is  also  president  of  the 
Northwest  Conference  on  High- 
school  and  College  Hygiene.  It  was 
his  work  with  the  latter  organiza- 
tion which  first  stimulated  his  inter- 
est in  general  social  service.  Says 
he,  "I  feel  that  many  of  our  educa- 
tional efforts  are  fruitless  without 
the  preliminary  groundwork  of  good 
health  and  security  which  health  and 
welfare  agencies  attempt  to  achieve." 


the  federal  detention  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  to  the  post  of  warden 
of  the  new  federal  correctional  institu- 
tion at  Danbury,  Conn. 

In  Memoriam — The  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  country's  first 
CCC  camp  was  observed  recently 
through  a  commemorative  ceremony  at 
Camp  92,  Almond,  N.  Y.  in  honor  of 
the  late  Robert  Fechner,  national  direc- 
tor of  the  CCC  during  its  first  six  years. 
Highlight  of  the  ceremony  was  the  plant- 
ing of  the  millionth  tree  raised  at  the 
camp's  forest  tree  nursery. 

Incorporated  — In  response  to  requests 
for  service  from  non-college  persons,  the 
Marriage  and  Family  Council  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  has  enlarged  its  staff  and 
become  incorporated  under  North  Caro- 
lina laws.  Heading  the  new  non-profit 
organization  are  Ernest  R.  and  Gladys 
H.  Groves. 

Season's  Greetings  — W  e  d  d  i  n  g  bells 
ring  out  this  month  for  Glen  Leet,  for- 
mer Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Survey  Midmonthly ,  now  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Rhode  Island  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  The  bride 
is  Marsha  Hatch,  daughter  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Hatch  of  New  Mexico. 
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Book  Reviews 


Case  History 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WILLIE  POND,  by  Caro- 
line Slade.  Vanguard.  370  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHE  formula  of  fiction  does  not  con- 
A  ceal  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Slade  has 
written  a  case  history  that  could  be 
documented  from  the  records  of  many 
a  welfare  office.  It  is  a  cruel  story  and 
she  tells  it  ruthlessly. 

There  wasn't  a  thing  the  matter  with 
the  Ponds  but  poverty.  As  long  as  Willie 
had  his  $27.50  job  in  the  mill  they  got 
along  fine,  even  though  the  babies  kept 
coming  with  clocldike  regularity.  But  the 
mill  shut  down  and  the  Ponds  were 
tossed  to  the  wolves  of  meager  grudging 
relief  with  WPA  ditchdigging  for  frail, 
factory-bred  Willie.  They  couldn't  take 
it.  Sarah,  the  wife,  dissolved  into  a  slat- 
ternly lump;  the  older  children  became 
"knowing"  in  their  search  for  a  way  out; 
the  younger  ones  were  sickly  and 
scrawny. 

And  then  one  day  a  car  hit  Willie 
and  broke  his  leg  and  at  the  hospital  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  tuberculosis, 
as  anyone  might  have  known  for  months 
past.  Then  things  began  to  happen. 
Willie  was  moved  to  the  fine  new  hos- 
pital in  the  mountains.  "Nothing's  too 
good  for  you  Tb  people,"  said  the  driver 
of  the  ambulance.  "Just  the  road  up 
the  mountain  cost  near  $80,000."  The 
family,  because  of  Willie's  incapacity  for 
work,  was  transferred  from  "the  wel- 
fare" to  the  category  of  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Now  Sarah  got  "regular 
money,"  could  move  out  of  the  vermin 
infested  "beehive"  into  decent  rooms, 
could  give  the  children  a  bed  apiece  and 
enough  to  eat.  Sarah  wasn't  such  a  bad 
manager  when  she  had  something  to 
manage  with. 

But  unfortunately,  after  two  years, 
medical  science  triumphed  and  Willie  got 
well.  He'd  never  be  very  strong,  but  he 
could  return  home  and  do  light  work. 
And  of  course  with  Willie  home  and  able 
to  work,  Sarah's  "regular  money"  for 
the  children  would  stop.  Willie  figured 
out  that  his  care  had  cost  the  county 
nearly  $2000  a  year.  He  wondered  why  a 
sick  man  was  worth  so  much  and  a  well 
man  hardly  anything  at  all.  "I  do  not 
understand  it,"  he  said  in  the  note  he 
wrote  to  his  doctor,  "but  I  was  careful 
to  ask  everyone,  so  I  am  sure."  Willie, 
who  always  held  that  "a  man  should  take 
care  of  his  family,"  found  the  way  to 
do  so. 

Mrs.  Slade  has  drawn  a  bitter  and 
brilliant  indictment  of  that  illogical  con- 
fusion which  we  euphemistically  call  our 
social  welfare  "system."  She  spares  no 
one  in  her  ruthless  drive  on  stupidity. 
Her  sympathetic  portrait  of  the  child 
welfare  worker  will  not  console  social 


workers  for  her  acid  portrayal  of  Miss 
Southard,  the  city  relief  worker  whose 
brother-in-law  was  "the  big  boss  around 
here,"  and  who  thought  that  it  was  just 
too  bad  that  "these  children  are  so 
hardened."  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
Mrs.  Slade  doesn't  know  what  she  is 
talking  about,  for  she  has  been  in  social 
work  for  years  in  an  upstate  New  York 
county. 

The  publishers  say  that  the  Ponds  are 
"a  Tobacco  Road  family  of  the  North." 
That  is  not  true.  The  Ponds  were  a  self- 
respecting,  well-intentioned  family  de- 
feated by  circumstance  and  kicked  around 
by  the  "system."  This  is  much  more  an 
American  "Little  Man,  What  Now?" 
than  a  "Tobacco  Road  of  the  North." 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Above  the  Commonplace 

MEN-  OF  POWER,  by  Fred  Eastman.  Cokesbury 

Press.  224  pp.  Price  $1.50. 
FRONTIER  DOCTOR,  by  Urling  C.  Coe.  Mac- 

millan.  264  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  N  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  volumes 
each  containing  four  "sixty-minute 
biographies,"  Professor  Eastman  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  studies 
the  lives  of  Lenin,  Trudeau,  Stevenson, 
and  Gandhi.  He  tries  to  explain,  not 
glorify,  these  men  of  power,  exploring 
the  "influences  that  operated  to  lift  them 
above  the  level  of  commonplace  and  set 
their  feet  on  higher  ground."  He  studies 
their  heredity,  cultural  and  national 
backgrounds,  early  home  and  school  life, 
friendships,  purposes,  habits  of  work, 
philosophy  of  life.  Professor  Eastman 
gives  more  attention  to  each  man's  early 
struggles  than  to  his  later  accomplish- 
ments, more  to  his  hopes  when  young 
than  to  his  honors  when  older.  The 
longest  biography,  that  of  Lenin,  includes 
a  detailed  analysis  of  his  country,  his 
times,  and  the  method  of  achieving  the 
revolution.  It  also  gives  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  USSR. 

Professor  Eastman  is  not  only  a 
scholar  interested  in  historical  accuracy, 
a  philosopher  seeking  first  causes  and 
hidden  meanings,  but  a  writer  with  abil- 
ity to  tell  his  story  dramatically  and 
readably.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  re- 
consider his  announcement  that  this  book 
is  the  last  of  the  series. 

Dr.  Coe  is  another  man  of  power, 
although  he  probably  would  modestly  dis- 
claim the  description.  "Frontier  Doctor," 
his  autobiography,  is  an  account  of  life 
in  central  Oregon  "before  the  railroad 
came  to  Farewell  Bend,"  when  Dr.  Coe's 
nearest  colleagues  were  miles  away  and 
he  was  driving  thirty-five  to  eighty  miles 
and  more  in  a  day  to  serve  a  single  pa- 
tient. Handling  buckaroos  and  babies, 


accidents  and  epidemics,  delivering  babies 
by  telephone,  pulling  teeth  with  make- 
shift pliers,  persuading  men  that  porous 
plasters  were  not  intended  for  patching 
overalls  or  padding  pickhandles,  it  was 
all  in  a  day's  work.  Nor  was  the  doctor 
ever  too  busy  to  marvel  at  the  pine-clad 
foothills  and  snowcapped  peaks  of  the 
giant  Cascades.  He  records  his  thoughts 
about  homesteaders,  forest  fires,  social- 
i/ed  medicine.  He  chances  a  shot  from 
his  buggy  at  a  jackrabbit  as  it  bounds 
away  through  the  scrub. 

Eventually  Dr.  Coe  buys  himself  a 
"contraption  of  steel  and  wheels  that 
can  go  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  uphill 
and  down,"  and  misses  the  chance  for 
meditation  that  the  old  buggy  allowed. 
He  becomes  interested  in  the  local  bank 
and  takes  on  the  duties  of  president;  is 
elected  mayor  and  busies  himself  with  a 
health  code,  sewer  system,  building  ordi- 
nances. He  enjoys  a  busman's  holiday  at 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  find 
him  viewing  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
with  mingled  joy  and  regret.  "The  old 
frontier  went  with  the  golden  spike.  And 
I  had  been  a  part  of  it  ....  But  it's  writ- 
ten into  my  life  forever." 

Biographies,  written  with  sincerity 
and  understanding,  have  from  the  days 
of  Plutarch  had  a  wide  appeal.  Since 
their  influence  is  dynamic  and  increases 
by  geometrical  progression,  it  is  indeed 
inestimable.  Both  of  the  books  here  re- 
viewed introduce  us  to  men  whose  lives 
speak  for  themselves,  answering  the  pes- 
simist's "It  can't  be  done,"  with  the 
incontrovertible  "But  it  has  been."  The 
clarity  and  vigor  of  these  presentations 
make  them  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
New  York  MABEL  SKINNER 

The  Art  of  Helping 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  IN  PRACTICE.  Six 
CASE  STUDIES,  by  Florence  Hollis.  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America.  313  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T~\ETAILED  case  analysis  is  combined 
here  with  general  principles  and 
basic  philosophy  in  a  way  to  be  of  in- 
estimable value  both  to  professional  so- 
cial workers  and  to  interested  lay  people. 

The  concise,  clear-cut  sentences  which 
serve  as  chapter  headings  are  only  one 
indication  of  the  workmanlike  way  in 
which  Miss  Hollis  has  approached  the 
task  of  writing  this  book.  The  sum- 
maries which  end  each  case  give  an  ex. 
cellent  picture  of  what  is  involved  in 
this  kind  of  service  to  individuals.  It  is 
a  real  landmark  in  social  case  work  writ- 
ing. 

The  more  detailed  comments  on  the 
case  material  restate  and  illuminate  much 
that  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  case 
work  method  and  point  of  view  over  a  •] 
period  of  years.  The  psychological  the- 
ory underlying  these  cases  is  largely 
psychoanalytic,  but  there  is  little  which 
would  not  be  acceptable  from  any  point 
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of  view,  and  there  is  much  which  should 
be  reassuring  to  social  workers  who  hope 
for  unity  in  social  work  but  whose  own 
psychological  theory  stems  from  other 
sources.  The  whole  discussion  shows  the 
extent  to  which  social  case  work  has 
moved  away  from  psychological  interpre- 
tation for  its  own  sake  and  toward  the 
understanding  of  people  as  the  basis  for 
helpful  action. 

The  objective  of  the  work  in  these 
cases  is  defined  as  "assisting  families  and 
individuals  to  develop  both  the  capacity 
and  the  opportunity  to  lead  personally 
satisfying  and  socially  useful  lives." 
While  many  kinds  of  service  are  ren- 
dered, the  more  concrete  are  valued 
chiefly  because  they  give  the  client  con- 
fidence to  take  help  in  problems  of  emo- 
tional adjustment.  The  workers  seem  re- 
sponsibly related  to  this  purpose,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  can  be 
soundly  sustained  by  most  social  agen- 
cies. In  addition  to  questioning  its  prac- 
tical achievability,  one  wonders  about 
the  philosophic  validity  of  an  objective 
which  undertakes  to  be  at  the  same  time 
inclusive  in  scope  and  specific  in  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  pressure  upon  the  client  to 
take  this  kind  of  help,  but  at  times  the 
worker's  interest  in  realizing  the  objec- 
tive and  her  willingness  to  be  of  service 
seem  to  take  precedence  over  her  recogni- 
tion of  the  client's  readiness  to  manage 
for  himself.  However,  since  human  be- 
ings are  apt  to  take  what  they  want  and 
leave  what  they  do  not  want,  I  believe 
that  the  effect  upon  the  client  is  often 
the  same,  whether  the  agency  aim,  as 
here,  is  to  serve  an  inclusive  purpose,  or 
to  give  each  kind  of  service  which  it  has 
to  offer  as  helpfully  as  possible  and  for 
its  own  sake.  This  seems  particularly 
true  if  the  accepted  purpose  is  carried 
out  skilfully  and  with  the  warm,  genuine 
feeling  for  people  which  is  so  evident  in 
Miss  Hollis'  book. 

ELIZABETH  McCoRD  DE  SCHWEINITZ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

How  Your  Body  Works 

PICTURE  OF  HEALTH,  by  James  Clarke.  Mac- 
millan.  125  pp.  Price  60  cents,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


the  reader  unversed  in 
physiology  turns  to  books  for  an 
explanation  of  how  his  body  works,  he 
often  fails  to  find  the  answer  to  his 
question,  "What  happens  next?"  He 
loses  his  way  in  technical  details  and  un- 
familiar vocabulary.  "Picture  of  Health" 
is  intended  as  a  first  book  for  such  in- 
quiring readers.  It  tells  in  simple  lan- 
guage the  story  of  how  our  bodies  work, 
omitting  many  details  but  describing 
clearly  the  main  chain  of  events  that 
takes  place  when  we  do  muscular  work, 
or  breathe,  or  eat,  or  get  rid  of  body 
wastes,  or  fight  against  disease.  Explana. 
tions  are  simplified,  but  sound.  In  many 
instances  they  show  how  the  require- 
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ments  of  our  bodies  for  keeping  alive 
and  well  resemble  or  differ  from  those 
of  other  forms  of  life.  These  compari- 
sons give  the  book  a  broad  base  of  bio- 
logical principles  which  help  the  reader 
to  understand  some  laws  of  life  that 
apply  to  all  living  things. 

A  minimum  of  health  rules  will  be 
found  in  "Picture  of  Health,"  although 
the  practical  application  of  piinciples  to 
daily  living  is  frequently  suggested.  The 
book  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  life 
requirements  of  cells,  and  the  story  of 
how  our  one-celled  ancestors  finally 
evolved  into  man.  It  continues  with  a 
discussion  of  how  muscle  cells  work, 
why  we  eat  and  drink  and  how  our 
bodies  use  food,  how  the  heart  and  lungs 
do  their  work,  and  how  the  body  ex- 
cretes wastes  and  regulates  its  tempera- 
ture. The  special  senses,  the  body's 
defenses  in  disease,  reproduction,  and 
heredity  all  receive  attention. 

The  information  in  "Picture  of 
Health"  is  reliable,  and  the  book  is  in- 
teresting and  easy  to  read.  It  should  be 
useful  to  readers  from  highschool  age 
on  who  are  looking  for  an  introduction 
to  the  story  of  health. 

MARION  LERRIGO  MoWiLLiAMS 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Doctor's  Dilemma 

MEDICINE  AT  THE  CROSSROADS,  by  Ber- 
tram M.  Bernheim,  M.  D.  Morrow.  256  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  a  foreword  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney 
frankly  states  that  the  author — his 
good  friend — has  written  a  book  for  the 
thoughtful  reader;  a  book  which  might, 
however,  give  misconceptions  to  the  aver- 
age lay  reader.  Certain  it  is  that  Dr. 
Bernheim  offers  what  some  will  call  an 
expose  of  hospitals,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, while  others  will  recognize  plain 
facts  and  truths  challenging  to  all  of  us. 
To  Dr.  Bernheim  a  lack  of  proper 
planning  seems  one  of  the  causes  of  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  the  medical 
profession  today.  To  this  he  attributes 
the  fact  that  medicine  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is 
"at  the  crossroads."  It  got  there,  he  says, 
via  horse  and  buggy  methods.  Doctors, 
he  declares,  have  failed  to  face  facts  and 
too  long  ignored  the  business  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  their  work.  Not  enough 
first-grade  hospitals  exist  to  prepare 
properly  the  flock  of  neophytes  knocking 
at  their  doors  for  the  practical  experi- 
ence they  need.  Yet  a  future  career  may 
be  decided  largely  by  where  an  interne- 
ship  is  spent. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  minor  prob- 
lem in  America.  Another  which  the 
author  discusses  is  fee-splitting,  for 
which  he  offers  a  unique  solution  that 
social  workers  will  want  to  read  and 
think  about.  Other  problems  dealt  with 
are:  the  income  of  the  doctor  in  private 
practice;  the  urge  to  operate  that  affects 
some  surgeons,  he  admits,  even  though 
"outstanding  surgeons  rarely  do  an  un- 


necessary operation";  X-ray  interpreta- 
tion— who  shall  make  it  and  what  train- 
ing is  needed ;  the  role  of  the  drugstore ; 
medical  testimony  in  court ;  medical 
ethics;  and  group  practice.  Finally  he 
discusses  the  "hospital  plan"  and  a  spe- 
cific cooperative  experiment  which  he 
helped  develop.  Such  services,  he  holds, 
point  the  way  for  medicine's  future. 

The  book  is  challenging.  Read  with 
an  open,  unbiased  mind,  social  workers 
and  nurses  will  enjoy  it.  Written  by  a 
professor  at  Johns  Hopkins,  its  merit 
is  bound  to  be  unquestioned. 
New  York  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 

Out  of  Experience 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  IN  SO- 
CIAL WORK,  by  Pierce  Atwater.  University 
of  Minnesota  Press.  319  pp.  Price  $3.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TT   is   good   to   read    a   book   in   which 

there  is  no  evidence  of  groping  for 
material  or  of  labored  writing.  Such 
is  Mr.  Atwater's  book,  written  out  of 
the  richness  of  his  experience  as  social 
worker  and  social  work  administrator. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Atwater  has  been 
a  successful  executive  of  a  community- 
wide  organization.  His  experience  en- 
compasses small  cities  and  large  ones, 
and  the  voluntary  and  the  public  fields, 
both  on  the  state  and  federal  levels. 

In  his  work  Mr.  Atwater  had  to  deal 
with  staff,  with  the  whole  public — which 
means  every  group  in  a  community — 
with  agency  boards,  public  officials,  poli- 
ticians. He  had  to  raise  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  whole  community  and 
to  account  for  their  productive  expendi- 
ture. He  presents  the  fruit  of  all  this 
experience  in  a  practical,  simple,  straight- 
forward manner.  In  fact,  this  is  a  chatty 
book,  replete  with  advice,  occasionally 
paternal.  More  than  a  description  of  the 
mechanics  of  social  work  administration, 
it  is  a  presentation  of  everyday  problems 
together  with  suggestions  on  how  to  meet 
them.  The  merit  of  these  suggestions 
and  of  the  points  of  view  expressed  can 
best  be  appraised  by  Mr.  Atwater's  own 
achievements. 

From  a  human,  common  sense  discus- 
sion of  the  relationship  of  the  executive 
to  his  staff  the  author  goes  on  to  attitudes 
and  to  methods  of  dealing  with  the  public 
at  large — from  the  mechanics  of  arrang- 
ing office  furniture  to  research  and  com- 
munity planning.  How  to  deal  with  a 
board,  how  to  maintain  its  active  interest 
and  secure  favorable  action  on  proposals 
presented,  how  to  understand  the  nature 
of  a  politician  and  get  along  with  him, 
are  all  discussed.  Budgeting,  research, 
community  planning,  how  to  build  a 
bridge  between  the  agency  and  the  public- 
through  publicity,  are  matters  which  Mr. 
Atwater  treats  in  a  practical,  down-to- 
earth  manner. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this 
book  is  its  discussion  of  field  training  for 
administration.  Schools  have  been  teach- 
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ing  administration  and  turning  out,  pre- 
sumably, social  work  executives.  But 
here  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  field  itself 
with  stimulating  ideas  on  how  prospective 
administrators  should  he  trained  in  order 
to  deal  with  daily  prohlems. 

Mr.  Atwater  has  written  a  book  for 
teachers  and  students  of  social  work  ad- 
ministration, for  executives  and  rank  and 
file  workers — indeed  for  all  of  us. 

ARCH  MANDEI. 
Greater  New  York  Fund 

At  City  Hall 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Harold  Zink.  Macmillan.  636  pp. 
Price  $3.50. 

MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION,  by  John  M. 
Pfiffner.  Ronald  Press.  582  pp.  Price  $4. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

1"~\ESPITE  the  importance  of  cities 
as  the  dwelling  places  of  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States 
and  despite  the  importance  of  the  note- 
worthy organizational  changes  in  govern- 
ment which  the  last  years  have  brought, 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  good  material 
on  city  government.  These  two  volumes 
fill  a  definite  need.  Mr.  Zink's  book,  an 
excellent  text  for  students,  presents  a 
clear  and  well  organized  picture  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment today.  Mr.  Pfiffner,  regarding 
cities  chiefly  as  problems  in  management, 
confines  himself  to  the  ever  increasing 
governmental  functions  of  cities  in  our 
present  life.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
both  books  are  written  in  so  pedestrian 
a  style.  Good  writing  in  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  limited  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  Constitution. 

JANE  PERRY  CLARK 
Barnard  College,  New  York 

With  the  Greatest  of  Ease 

EDUCATION  ON  THE  AIR.  TENTH  YEARBOOK 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  EDUCATION  BY  RADIO. 
Ohio  State  University.  436  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

J^DUCATION  on  the  air  proceeds 
J  more  or  less  merrily  on  its  way  and 
so  does  "Education  on  the  Air,"  the  year- 
book of  the  annual  institute  held  since 
1930  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. In  a  land  where  conventions  are 
a  habit,  this  conference  is  unique  in  sev- 
eral respects.  The  man  who  originated 
it,  W.  W.  Charters,  has  been  its  guiding 
spirit  and  general  ringmaster  ever  since 
it  started.  There  are  no  proceedings  but 
a  yearbook  is  issued  regularly — usually 
very  late — which  contains  only  the  most 
valuable  programs  and  discussions. 

Naturally,  not  all  the  sessions  of  these 
annual  meetings  have  been  good,  but 
over  the  years  surprisingly  few  of  them 
have  been  valueless.  This  means  that  the 
published  record  presents  a  picture  of  the 
latest  performance  in  one  ring  of  the 
American  broadcasting  circus.  The  insti- 
tute is  not  a  Ringling  Brothers  produc- 
tion in  its  own  chosen  subject  field,  but 
it  is  not  an  itinerant  dog  and  pony 


show  either.  It  is  true  that  its  annual  re- 
currence brings  together  some  hardy 
tight  rope  performers,  trained  seals, 
bareback  riders  and  clowns,  traditionally 
the  mainstays  of  our  ever  popular  Amer- 
ican spring  road  carnivals,  and  that  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  the  men  and 
women  on  the  broadcasting  trapeze  fly 
through  the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
But  a  plethora  of  real  stars  manages  to 
get  under  the  big  tent  at  Columbus  when 
circus  time  arrives  so  that  the  spectacles 
are  worth  seeing  and  hearing.  A  good 
time  is  always  had  by  all. 

This  printed  record  is  interesting  not 
only  for  its  contents  but  also  for  its  at- 
tractive appearance,  its  good  looking 
covers  and  its  readable  and  well  ar- 
ranged type  style.  This  may  not  be  the 
greatest  educational  broadcasting  show 
on  earth,  but  it  is  about  as  close  to  it  as 
we  in  America  can  come  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  art  of  the  microphone. 
Muhlenberg  College  LEVERING  TYSON 
Allrntown,  Pa. 

On  Its  Way 

VIRGINIA'S  SOCIAL  AWAKENING,  by 
Arthur  W.  James.  Garrett  and  Massie.  198  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ATIRGINIA'S  third  commissioner  of 
*  public  welfare,  Arthur  W.  James, 
has  used  the  reports  of  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  original  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  to  produce  a  readable 
account  of  fourteen  fruitful  years  in  the 
state's  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  so- 
cial history.  But  Mr.  James'  book  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  reverent  testi- 
monial to  the  devotion  and  vision  of  that 
first  Virginia  public  welfare  worker,  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Mastin,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  who 
became  known  north  and  south  as  a 
social  worker.  The  book  begins  with 
1908  when  Virginia  belatedly  established 
a  state  board — Massachusetts  got  around 
to  that  in  1863,  Ohio  and  New  York  in 
1867 — and  ends  in  1922,  when  Frank 
Bane  became  Mr.  Mastin's  successor. 
Mr.  Bane  wrote  the  introduction  for 
his  own  successor's  book. 

Mr.  James  recounts,  in  terms  of  Vir- 
ginia experience,  the  struggle  of  every 
state  to  secure  humane  care  for  children, 
delinquents,  mentally  diseased  and  de- 
fective persons.  Under  Mr.  Mastin's 
leadership  social  legislation  was  enacted 
tending  to  correct  many  flagrant  evils  in 
the  state  program.  Much  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  of  a  high  type,  although  too 
often  permissive  and  not  mandatory  in 
character.  Also,  as  Mr.  James  well 
knows,  budgets  continued  insufficient  to 
provide  adequate  enforcement  or  to  cope 
with  needs. 

There  is  still  only  one  Virginia  insti- 
tution to  care  for  Negro  insane  and 
feebleminded,  possibly  a  factor  in  Vir- 
ginia's crime  rate.  In  recent  years  pris- 
oners left  unguarded  in  different  Vir- 
ginia jails  have  been  burned  alive.  Mr. 


James  says,  "Unfortunate  conditions  in 
Virginia  jails,  then  as  now,  were  the 
result  of  the  fee  system."  The  capital 
city  only  within  the  last  year  or  so  has 
begun  to  remove  children  from  its  alms- 
house.  The  state  still  has  no  law  what- 
ever for  the  support  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. Virginia  waited  until  1918  to  pass 
a  mother's  aid  law;  only  two  localities 
operated  meager  programs.  Virginia  fre- 
quently lags ;  she  was  the  last  to  coop- 
erate with  the  federal  government  in 
aiding  needy  persons,  one  of  the  last  to 
claim  assistance  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  for  dependent  children. 

Mr.  Mastin's  accomplishments  were 
therefore  all  the  more  remarkable  and 
Mr.  James'  book  a  well  deserved  tribute. 
Seattle,  Wash.  JUNE  PuRCEi.i.  GUILD 

Bearing  Witness 

I  HAVE  SEEN  GOD  DO  IT,  by  Sherwood  Eddy. 
Harper.  231  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TJAVING  received  religious  motiva- 
tion  in  his  early  youth  from 
Dwight  Moody,  Sherwood  Eddy  here  re- 
counts the  effects  of  conversion  among 
various  people  with  whom  his  worldwide 
experiences  have  thrown  him.  The  in- 
teresting point  is  that  Czechs,  Russians, 
Japanese,  in  becoming  Christian,  not 
only  know  a  transformation  of  character, 
but  become  potent  agents  for  social  bet- 
terment. Through  such  persons,  Mr. 
Eddy  sees  God  at  work.  The  stories  he 
tells  are  full  of  interest,  recorded  in 
vivid  style. 

In  two  chapters,  where  Mr.  Eddy 
wrestles  with  the  problem  of  God  at 
work  in  broad  social  movements,  his 
Christian  Marxism  comes  to  the  fore.  In 
his  last  chapter,  he  wrestles  with  his 
own  conscience,  having  changed  from  an 
absolute  pacifist  to  one  who  would  find 
the  Divine  on  the  side  of  Justice  and 
Right  even  in  the  instrumentality  of 
modern  warfare.  He  regards  the  pacifist 
as  unrealistic,  simplifying  the  issues  of 
the  present  war,  but  he  himself  is  guilty 
of  simplifying  the  outcome,  in  terms  of 
justice  and  a  world  order,  of  a  victory 
over  Hitler.  The  vigor,  deep  religious- 
ness, and  social  radicalism  of  Mr.  Eddy 
all  are  evident  in  this  very  readable 
gathering  up  of  strands  in  an  unusually 
wide,  varied,  and  interesting  career. 

JOHN  HOWLAND  LATHROP 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y-. 

A  New  Function 

THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  MEDICAL  SO- 
CIAL WORKERS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
MEDICAL  STUDENTS,  prepared  by  Harriet 
M.  Bartlett  for  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers.  68  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Annotates,  Inc. 

TV/TEDICAL  social  workers,  called 
upon  more  and  more  to  participate 
in  medical  teaching,  need  a  guide  to  these 
new  educational  responsibilities.  This 
small  volume,  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
teaching  activities  in  ten  American  medi- 
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cal  schools  in  which  medical  social  work- 
ers participate,  admirably  meets  this 
need. 

The  integration  of  medical  and  social 
factors  in  the  study  of  illness  and  in  the 
teaching  of  medicine  is  developing  from 
an  ever  widening  appreciation  that  en- 
vironment and  human  relations  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  causation  of  illness 
and  require  thorough  consideration  in 
order  to  maintain  the  best  type  of  hospi- 
tal medical  practice.  This  integration 
represents  a  swing  away  from  almost 
complete  dependence  upon  the  narrower 
analytical  methods  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease,  and  a  better  recog- 
nition of  medicine  as  a  social  service.  The 
task  of  the  social  workers  is  not  to  teach 
social  work,  but  to  help  medical  students 
to  obtain  certain  concepts  and  skills 
which  are  valuable  in  the  care  of  pa- 
tients. 

This  study  discusses  the  various  re- 
quirements both  of  organization  and  of 
preparation  for  teaching  in  order  to  per- 
form successfully  this  new  function  of 
medical  social  service.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  leadership  must  rest  with  the  medi- 
cal teachers.  Unless  they  themselves  ac- 
cept and  take  active  leadership  in  giv- 
ing the  social  point  of  view  to  students, 
the  social  worker's  contributions  will  not 
have  a  valid  place  in  the  program. 

The  report's  wise  and  sound  attitude 
regarding  the  relations  of  doctors  and  so- 
cial workers  should  do  much  to  further 
the  development  of  more  intimate  co- 
operation in  the  conduct  of  institutional 
medical  practice. 

G.  CANBY  ROBINSON,  M.D. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Timely  Springboard 

CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
by  Alice  Campbell  Klein.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 406  pp..  bibliography  and  index.  Price 
$2.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TpHE  shifting  of  the  social  work  bur- 
*•  den  from  private  to  public  auspices, 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  burden  have  brought  new 
and  difficult  personnel  problems  to  the 
field.  Before  1929  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  social  workers  in  the  federal 
government  and  not  very  many  more  in 
the  states  and  counties. 

This  sudden  development  of  the  public 
field  caught  civil  service  agencies  and  the 
social  workers  themselves  unprepared. 
Mrs.  Klein's  book  is  a  manual  of  all 
phases  of  the  problem.  She  outlines  the 
history  of  merit  systems  in  the  United 
States  and  describes  the  organization  and 
operation  of  civil  service  agencies.  She 
urges  social  workers  to  work  together, 
in  unions  or  in  other  groups,  for  the 
establishment  of  real  merit  systems,  and 
she  tells  how  these  have  been  obtained 
in  some  communities. 

Entrance  requirements,  experience  and 
education  essentials,  the  framing  of  writ- 
ten and  oral  tests,  and  the  scoring  of  ap- 


plicants in  the  most  effective  ways,  all 
are  thoroughly  described.  Here  is  the 
whole  process  from  agitation  in  the  com- 
munity for  civil  service  in  social  work 
to  running  the  agency  after  it  is  set  up. 
It  may  be  said  without  much  exaggera- 
tion that,  with  this  book  in  one  hand  and 
a  fountain  pen  in  the  other,  practically 
anyone  could  set  up  his  own  public  wel- 
fare civil  service  agency. 

The  book  is  presented  as  a  "first  word 
...  a  springboard"  which  "may  stimulate 
interest,"  but  it  appears  to  be  much  more 
than  that.  Continuous  study  and  experi- 
mentation are  necessary,  but  here  is  a 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
New  York  AI.DEN  STEVENS 

Founder  of  the  Red  Cross 

A  MEMORY  OF  SOLFERINO,  by  J.  Henry 
Dunant.  American  National  Red  Cross.  95  pp. 
Price  50  cents,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

*  I  ''HE  disregard  evidenced  for  many 
*•  years  by  the  people  of  this  country 
to  Dunant's  plea  for  general  acceptance 
of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  is  manifested 
in  the  tardy  translation  from  French 
into  English  of  his  appeal  to  the  world 
for  humane  treatment  for  the  sufferers 
of  war,  friend  and  foe  alike.  Now  after 
seventy-eight  years,  his  gripping  story 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  English. 
And  timely  it  is,  too,  for  the  world  is 
made  abject  by  war,  whether  it  be 
fought  with  cutlass  or  cannon,  by  words 
or  mechanized  groups. 

Dunant,  philanthropist  by  birth  and 
environment,  pictured,  as  an  artist  of  the 
humanities  rather  than  as  a  traveler  or 
an  historian,  the  horrors  that  resulted 
from  the  Battle  of  Solferino  in  which 
300,000  fought.  He  left  the  battlefield 
with  no  confused  impressions  of  its  hor- 
rors. There  was  but  one  picture  branded 
upon  his  memory:  40,000  men,  after  a 
fifteen-hour  battle,  crazed  and  dying 
without  care. 

The  world's  appreciation  of  Dunant's 
book  resulted  in  the  International  Red 
Cross,  with  its  membership  of  sixty-one 
nations  all  with  the  same  watchword  : 
"Humanity — Neutrality." 

Dunant  paid  a  great  tribute  to  volun- 
teers; but  he  pleads  for  organized, 
trained  lay  persons  to  serve  in  emergen- 
cies. His  book  "is  the  truth  about  the 
living,  about  the  mutilated,  about  those 
dying  by  violence  in  the  prime  of  life," 
and  his  ideal  for  care  of  them  still  is 
unrealized. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ELLA  LAYNE  BROWN 

Teacher  and  Counselor 

SUPERVISION  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURS- 
ING, by  Violet  H.  Hodgson,  R.  N.  Common- 
wealth Fund.  376  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DECAUSE  of  her  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience,  her  personality,  and  her 
attitude  toward  people,  Mrs.  Hodgson 
is  just  the  person  to  have  written  this 
book,  warmly  welcomed  in  the  public 


health  nursing  field.  Primarily  the  book 
is  for  the  guidance  of  the  supervisor  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  staff  nurse 
and  in  developing  leadership  in  the  poten- 
tial supervisor.  The  mechanics  of  super- 
vision are  here  less  important  than  the 
individuals  supervised. 

In  discussing  the  preparation  of  the 
supervisor,  Mrs.  Hodgson  emphasizes 
personality  qualifications,  particularly 
skill  in  dealing  with  people  and  sensitivity 
to  their  problems.  The  type  of  teaching 
employed  should  be  similar  to  that  which 
the  staff  nurse  uses  in  her  contacts  with 
the  family.  Just  as  the  nurse  expects  a 
growth  in  understanding  and  improve- 
ment in  practices  of  her  families,  so  the 
supervisor  measures  her  own  teaching 
by  a  similar  growth  in  the  nurse.  The 
book  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the 
older  type  of  supervisor  from  a  lean  ob- 
jective of  overseeing  to  the  newer  con- 
cept, in  the  nursing  world,  of  teacher 
and  counselor. 

Modern  supervision  is  likely  to  flour- 
ish in  the  public  health  nursing  field  only 
insofar  as  a  democratic  system  of  partici- 
pation is  encouraged.  Fortunate  is  the 
young  worker  who  can  grow  wise  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  It  is  Mrs.  Hodg- 
son's contention  that  not  only  the  direc- 
tor of  the  nursing  service  but  all  the 
members  of  the  organization  are  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  the  agency  in  the 
community.  A  new  note  in  nursing  is  the 
idea  that  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory group  may  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  staff,  even  as  the  good 
nurse  learns  much  from  her  families. 

HELEN  W.  GOULD 

Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

"...  Who  Dwell  in  This  Land  ..." 

MR.  SMITH,  MEET  MR.  COHEN,  by  James 
Waterman  Wise  and  Lee  J.  Levinger.  Reynal 
and  Hitchcock.  182  pp.  I'rice  $2,  postpaid  l>y 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

/^"OOD-NATURED,  straightforward, 
^^  realistic,  conversational,  this  book 
is  full  of  the  fresh  air  of  actuality. 
Opening  it,  the  reader  draws  a  long 
breath,  and  absentmindedly  tosses  into 
the  wastebasket  whatever  old  Hallow- 
e'en make-believe  of  race  prejudice  he 
may  have  about  him.  Its  short,  easy-to- 
read  pages  remind  us  how  deep-rooted 
and  well  assimilated  a  part  of  American 
life  the  American  Jews  always  have  been 
since  the  first  five,  invited  by  Columbus 
on  his  first  voyage,  helped  him  discover 
America;  since  Franklin  subscribed  five 
pounds  to  the  first  synagogue  in  Phila- 
delphia; since  Haym  Salomon,  with 
Robert  Morris,  financed  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

Spanish  Jews  came  first;  then,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  great  influx  of  German 
Jews;  and,  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
the  Russian,  Rumanian,  and  Polish 
Jews.  All  alike  eagerly  embraced  the 
ideals  and  ways  of  the  loved  foster- 
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CAMP— SUMMER  COTTAGE 

Small    Camp    in    woods.    Swimming    and    boating 
near.     $10.   week,   $40.  month. 
Cape    Cod    Cottage,    on    pond.       Electricity    and 
bathroom.     $75.  month. 

A.  W.   Hitchcock,   Holland,  Mass. 

HOUSE  FOR  RENT 

AUTHOR'S  HOUSE,  planned  for  creative  work, 
study  overlooking  Rockport  (Mass.)  harbor, 
interestingly  furnished,  fully  equipped,  fire- 
places ;  adults,  long  lease,  immediately  avail- 
able. Address  7676  Survey. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED   POSITIONS 

Men  .  .  .  C2.SOO  to  S15.0OO  .  .  .  Wonn-n 
Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you ;  serves  to  increase  your  salary ; 
promotes  you  for  high-salaried  executive  posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost ;  if  you  have  earned  $2,500 
or  more,  can  prove  it,  write  for  valuable  in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C. 


CLASSIFIED     ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Dieplay 2 1  e      per      line 

INon-diaplay 5c     per     word 

Minimum    Charge     .     .     S 1 .00    per   insertion 

Discount!       .       .       1O%    on   three   Insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey   Midmonthly 
112  E.   19th  Street  New  York 


CAMP     RAMAPO,    of    the    Jewish     Board     of 

Guardians,  has  several  vacancies  for  counselors 
in  arts  and  crafts,  swimming,  athletics,  garden- 
ing or  nature  study.  Men  with  camping  ex- 
perience preferred.  Write,  223  East  19th 
Street.  New  York  City. 

Senior  caseworker  for  small  industrial  community 
near  New  York ;  graduate  school  social  work, 
experience  family  casework,  interested  in  com- 
munity interpretation.  State  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  7675  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS^Ca)  Medical  social  work- 
er  for  genito-infectious  disease  clinic;  fairly 
large  hospital  social  service  department,  well 
staffed ;  well  prepared  woman  required.  (b) 
Director  of  medical  social  service  department 
and  also  two  case  workers ;  new  medical  unit 
of  large  municipal  hospital,  southern  metropolis, 
(c)  Medical  social  worker  for  bureau  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  midwestern  state ;  must 
be  graduate  of  recognized  school  of  social  work 
with  three  years'  experience  in  medical  social 
work.  (d)  Psychiatric  social  worker ;  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  child  guidance  work, 
able  to  take  charge  child  guidance  center  with- 
out supervision ;  central  metropolis ;  about 
$2400.  (e)  Graduate  nurse  trained  in  psychi- 
atric social  work ;  able  lecturer  and  teacher ; 
state  psychiatric  institution ;  West.  fSM-60, 
Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Executive,  consultant,  or  supervisory  position  in 
or  near  New  York  City  desired  by  woman. 
Professional  school  graduate — psychiatric,  fam- 
ily, and  children's  experience.  Three  years' 
supervisory  experience.  7669  Survey. 

TRAINED  GROUP  WORKER,  fine  Jewish 
background,  available  for  sub-executive  or  ex- 
ecutive work.  Successful  experience  in  all 
phases  club  and  program  work,  training  lead- 
ers,  camp  administration.  7672  Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  trained  group  worker,  ex- 
perienced in  modern  methods  of  administration 
and  programming  wants  year  round  position 
in  camp  work.  Excellent  success  in  experi- 
mental programs  and  leader  training.  7673 
Survey. 

RESEARCH     AND     PUBLICITY     WORKER 

with  master's  degree  in  case  work  is  interested 
in  position  with  a  public  department  or  council 
of  social  agencies.  Seven  years'  experience  in 
family  and  children's  case  work.  Three  years' 
experience  in  research  and  statistical  work  in 
social  agencies.  Three  years'  experience  in 
supervision  of  WPA  and  NYA  projects.  Can 
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motherland.  Cordially  and  energetically, 
in  return,  our  government  stood  up  for 
Jews  abroad.  General  Grant,  when  Pres- 
ident, wrote  in  remonstrance  against 
Rumanian  persecution:  "The  United 
States,  knowing  no  distinction  of  her  own 
citizens  on  account  of  religion  or  na- 
tivity, naturally  believes  in  a  civiliza- 
tion the  world  over  which  will  secure  the 
same  universal  views." 

Four  great  events  divide  the  history  of 
the  Jews  into  vast  eras,  mostly  of  long- 
endured  dispersion.  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity cut  in  two  their  twelve  hundred 
years  of  life  in  Palestine.  The  conquest 
of  Judea  by  Titus — when  he  fenced  the 
roads  of  Palestine  with  crucified  Jews 
— was  the  second  huge  landmark.  The 
daybreak  of  hope  came  with  the  political 
discovery  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States;  the  latest  landmark  was  Great 
Britain's  setting  up  of  a  homeland  in 
Palestine. 

But  we  who  remember  back  to  the 
turn  of  the  century  will  recall  best  how 


Dr.  Jacob!  established  the  first  child 
clinic  in  America;  how  Jacob  Schiff  en- 
dowed and  Lillian  D.  Wald  created  the 
nursing  service  of  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment in  New  York;  how  Nathan  Strauss 
first  gave  free  milk  to  the  children  of 
the  poor;  how  Julius  Rosenwald  was  re- 
sponsible for  building  four  thousand  Ne- 
gro schools.  And  we  echo  George 
Washington's  hearty  words:  "May  the 
children  of  Abraham  who  dwell  in  this 
land  continue  to  merit  and  enjoy  the 
good  will  of  the  other  inhabitants,  while 
everyone  shall  sit  in  safety  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  there  shall  be 
none  to  make  him  afraid." 
Arlington,  Ft.  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 
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people.  Lately  he  has  acquired  a  great 
interest  in  the  rural  church  because  he 
thinks  its  teachings  will  do  much  to 
rescue  what  is  left  of  our  indigenous 
rural  culture.  Mr.  Borsodi  has  supple- 
mented a  business  career  with  inventions 
of  techniques  of  low  cost  country  living 
and  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
small  self-sufficing  farms.  Mr.  Wilson, 
among  other  things,  tussles  with  the  idea 
of  a  synthesis  of  elements  of  modern 
industrialism  and  peasant  culture.  An 
economist  who  is  also  a  philosopher,  he 
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•  The  world  has  very  seldom  seemed  so 
eminently     worth     renouncing. — JOSEPH 
WOOD  KRUTCH,  Columbia  University. 

•  Nobody   wins   an   earthquake    and,    in 
the   realm  of  economics,  nobody  wins   a 
war. — PROF.  ERNEST  MINOR  PATTERSON, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  If  you  enter  public  life,   be  prepared 
to  absorb  a  lot  of  criticism  from  experts 
who    know    absolutely    nothing    of    their 
subjects. — MAYOR     F.    H.    LAGUARDTA, 
New  York. 

•  I   want   some   inflamation   about   gaul 
stones.  Can  old  folks  gettin  pension  have 
them.  What  I   mean  is   I   got  some   the 
doctor  says  and  what  can  I  do  about  it. 
— Letter  to  Indiana  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. 

'  1  only  want  to  remind  you  that  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
world  today,  that  which  is  your  birth- 
right— the  right  to  live  and  work  in  the 
United  States  of  America — has  become 
the  sum  total  of  all  desires  and  all  long- 
ings. —  DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  political 
commentator. 

•  By  preventing   the  epidemics  we  keep 
the   kids   alive   until   they   reach   old   age 
and    opulence,    and    achieve    rheumatism 
and  high  blood  pressure.  One  rheumatic 
patient  will  produce  more   revenue  than 
a  whole  epidemic  of  measles. — DR.   AR- 
THUR E.  HERTZLER  in  "The  Horse  and 
Buggy  Doctor." 


So  They  Say 


•  It  is  easier  to  fight  for  one's  principles 
than  to  live  up  to  them. — The  late  AL- 
FRED ADLER. 

•  The  preservation  of  sanity  is  one  of 
the    really    great    objectives    before    the 
American  people. — THURMAN   B.   RICE, 
M.D.,  Indiana  State  Bureau   of  Health. 

•  If    there   were   no    criticisms    and   no 
complaints    most    (welfare)    administra- 
tors would  feel  that  they  were  working 
under    anesthesia.  —  Louis    TOWLEY    in 
Channels. 

•  Can  I  say  with  Nathan  Hale,  "I  only 
regret  that   I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country,"  or  have  I  been  fed  so 
much   cynical   literature   that   I   think   it 
is  a  sacrifice  if  I  give  one  old  sweater  to 
the    Red   Cross? — H.    I.   PHILLIPS,   col- 
umnist. New  York  Sun. 

•  War  not  only   affords  no  solution  to 
the   human  wants  of  people,  but  is   the 
very   negation   of   what   they   seek.   The 
condition  of  "near  war,"  though  not  so 
terrible    in    immediate    destruction,    pro- 
duces results   which  are  not  wholly  dis- 
similar in  a  slower  though  no  less  cer- 
tain way. — JOHN  G.  WINANT,  director 
International  Labour  Office,  June,  1939. 


•  People     are     perennially     hopeful     in 
spite   of   the   sad   philosophers. — ROBERT 
DUFFUS  in  New  York  Times. 

•  If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are 
and   whither   we    are   tending  we   could 
better  judge  what  and  how  to  do  it. — 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  1858. 

•  European  experience  should  teach  us 
that  the  despair  of  the  people  is  the  op- 
portunity   of    the    dictator. — GRACE    L. 
COYLE,     Western     Reserve     University, 
Cleveland. 

•  Democracy   is   not   a   gift,   not   some- 
thing our  forefathers  gave  us;  it  is  some- 
thing we   must   create   out   of   the   very 
stuff  of  everyday  life. — EDUARD  C.  LIN- 
DEMAN,    New     York    School    of    Social 
Work. 

•  If  Hitler  has  any  better  way  to  con- 
fuse  the   American    people    and   hamper 
their  preparations   for  war  than   to  use 
a  fifth  column  it  would  be  to  encourage 
irresponsible   talk   of    a    fifth    column. — 
Editorial,  New  Republic. 

•  I  could  not  escape  the  mournful  con- 
viction,  as  I   turned  the  pages   of  Thu- 
cytiides,  that  though  we  have  made  amaz- 
ing  progress   in    the    art   of    killing    the 
enemy,   in   the   art   of   maintaining   peace 
we  have  shown    little  if  any  advance. — 
PROF.    EDWARD    KENNARD    RAND,    Har- 
vard  University   in   "On   Going   to    Col- 
Itae." 
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The  Nature  of  Social  Action 


By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


WHEN  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  was 
reorganized  in  1934,  there  was  justification  for  the 
belief  that  it  was  initiating  a  new  chapter  in  the  field  of 
social  action.  In  place  of  the  twelve  subject  divisions,  the 
conference  set  up  four  sections  on  what  seemed  to  be  a 
functional  basis.  That  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  first 
three,  Social  Case  Work,  Social  Group  Work,  and  Com- 
munity Organization.  For  the  fourth,  Social  Action,  the 
conference  provided  a  definition,  and  in  functional  terms, 
as  follows:  "This  should  generally  be  defined  as  covering 
mobilization  of  public  opinion,  legislation,  and  public  ad- 
ministration." 

But  if  the  conference  did  intend  to  recognize  social  ac- 
tion as  a  functional  area  in  social  work  it  is  significant  that 
it  has  so  far  done  little  to  carry  the  idea  into  effect.  The 
programs  of  the  Social  Action  Section  have  been  very  much 
like  those  of  the  old  Division  on  Industrial  and  Economic 
Problems.  Excellent  as  have  been  the  discussions  of  social 
problems,  little  has  been  done  to  define  or  outline  the  field, 
few  guideposts  have  been  provided  for  those  who  would 
practice  in  it,  and  no  comprehensive  program  of  action  has 
been  presented.  Nor  has  this  been  done  anywhere  else, 
with  the  result  that  social  workers  have  not  yet  found  them- 
selves in  the  area  of  social  action.  There  is  general  con- 
fusion about  meanings  of  terms,  lines  of  demarcation,  areas 
of  activity,  competence,  and,  above  all,  technique. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  begin,  tentatively,  a 
discussion  of  social  action  in  the  hope  that  others  will  par- 
ticipate and  that  it  may  be  continued  until  some  general 
conclusions  are  reached  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  social  workers. 

To  begin  with,  then,  what  do  social  workers  mean 
by  "social  action?"  Such  definitions  as  are  to  be  found 
within  the  literature  of  social  work  seem  to  boil  down  to 
the  idea  that  the  term  implies  group  effort  toward  socially 
desirable  ends.  To  enlarge  upon  this  definition  and  to  add 
some  necessary  qualifying  clauses: 

Social  action  is  legally  permissible  action  by  a  group  (or  by  an 
individual  trying  to  promote  group  action)  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  objectives  that  are  both  legal  and  socially  desirable. 

If  we  were  to  use  words  in  their  strictest  dictionary 
sense,  the  qualifications  would  become  unnecessary.  We 


should  have  to  say  that  social  action  is  action  by  a  group 
and  stop  there.  But  we  do  not  use  words  in  their  strictest 
dictionary  sense  whenever  doing  so  would  obscure  our  mean- 
ing. As  social  workers  we  are  concerned  with  action 
within  the  framework  of  existing  society.  For  other  ac- 
tivities we  have  other  names.  « 

The  requirement  that  social  action  must  be  for  socially 
desirable  objectives  is  a  distinction  that  involves  difficulties, 
since  it  calls  for  subjective  reactions.  In  1940,  in  certain 
states,  it  is  socially  desirable  to  keep  children  in  school  up 
to  sixteen,  but  to  Alexander  Hamilton  it  was  sound  social 
practice  for  children  to  work  in  factories  at  a  "tender  age." 
In  the  United  States  one  political  group  defines  social 
welfare  in  terms  of  laissez  faire,  another  in  terms  of  regu- 
lation and  governmental  planning,  and  a  third  in  terms  of 
the  abolition  of  the  wage  system.  It  is  obvious  that  sup- 
port for  a  program  of  social  action  will  be  small  or  great 
according  to  its  conformity,  or  lack  of  it,  to  the  prevailing 
mores.  But  there  exists  at  any  time  a  substratum  of  social 
objectives,  the  desirability  of  which  would  not  be  called  in 
question  by  any  social  worker.  Beyond  this,  other  objec- 
tives exist  which  command  the  support  of  certain  groups  in 
social  work,  but  which  are  viewed  with  indifference  or 
even  hostility  by  others.  Support  of  such  objectives  may 
still  be  regarded  as  falling  within  the  area  of  social  action. 
To  be  entitled  to  that  term  does  not  require  that  an  objec- 
tive shall  have  unanimous  support  among  social  workers. 

Types  of  Social  Action 

IT  SEEMS  POSSIBLE  TO  IDENTIFY  AT  LEAST  THREE  TYPES  OF 

activity  that  fall  within  the  field  of  social  action:  first, 
group  action  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  beneficial  results 
in  behalf  of  the  group  itself.  Examples  of  this  type  of  so- 
cial action  include  such  activities  as  the  organization  of 
consumers  cooperatives,  associations  of  tenants,  and  labor 
unions.  The  essential  factor  is  that  the  method  chosen  be 
one  that  is  open  to  all  and  that  the  purpose  be  social,  not 
personal. 

A  second  type  of  activity  includes  campaigns  to  influence 
group  attitudes  or  patterns  of  behavior,  when  these  atti- 
tudes or  behavior  patterns  have  an  important  effect  upon 
general  well  being.  Thus,  an  anti-spitting,  or  a  safety 
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campaign  would  fall  within  the  area  of  social  action.  In 
general  the  extension  of  ideals  in  the  area  of  ethics  is  the 
particular  province  of  the  church.  Yet  concern  about 
specific  situations — as,  for  example,  marital  relations  or  care 
of  children;  and  matters  involving  public  morals,  such  as 
care  of  the  insane,  treatment  of  the  feebleminded  and  ad- 
ministration of  relief — have  always  been  assumed  by  social 
workers  to  be  a  part  of  their  professional  responsibilities. 
These,  as  well  as  concern  about  decency  in  politics,  hon- 
est elections,  and  so  on,  are  in  the  area  of  social  action. 

The  third  type  of  activity  is  the  one  generally  thought  of 
first  when  the  term  social  action  is  used :  community  ac- 
tion through  the  regularly  constituted  governmental  or 
political  channels.  This  type  of  activity  would  include 
everything  that  its  sponsors  consider  socially  desirable,  from 
a  definition  of  requirements  for  air  space  in  tenements  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  social  order. 

Is  Social  Action  Social  Work? 

SOCIAL  ACTION,  AS  HERE  OUTLINED,  EVEN  THOUGH  THE 
definitions  have  been  conceived  of  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  work,  might  be  engaged  in  by  anyone.  Can  it  be, 
at  the  same  time,  a  phase  of  professional  activity  on  the 
part  of  social  workers? 

There  is  no  difficulty  here  if  we  are  thinking  of  the  in- 
dividual social  worker.  As  citizen  and  as  individual,  he  is 
under  the  same  obligation,  and  has  the  same  right  to  engage 
in  social  action  as  that  possessed  by  other  citizens.  The 
question  that  we  must  consider  is  a  more  significant  one: 
Is  social  action,  in  any  of  its  aspects,  an  activity  of  social 
workers  in  the  sense  in  which  social  case  work  is,  or  group 
work,  or  community  organization? 

Perhaps  the  first  and  best  answer  to  that  question  appears 
in  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  other  main  branches  of 
social  work,  social  action  is  recognized  as  an  essential  tool, 
or  its  practice  is  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  its  own  basic 
methods.  Fern  Lowry,  in  a  recent  talk  before  the  alumni 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  said  that  "the 
ultimate  objectives  of  social  case  work  and  social  action 
are  essentially  the  same.  Both  are  interested  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  .  .  .  .  " 

The  president  of  the  1940  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  said  that  the  group  worker  in  contributing  to 
education  on  social  issues  makes  use  of  a  process  which 
"cannot  stop  short  of  experience  in  social  action  if  it  is  to 
be  effective." 

If  we  read  the  report  presented  by  Robert  P.  Lane  at 
the  National  Conference  in  1939,  we  discover  that  the  con- 
cepts of  social  action  as  presented  in  this  paper  are  very 
close  to  the  concepts  outlined  by  the  community  organiza- 
tion group  itself. 

From  all  this  it  is  a  logical  inference  that  social  work 
as  a  whole  is  concerned  with  social  action.  A  well  known 
social  worker  recently  said,  in  a  personal  communication: 

Social  work  is  more  than  a  self-generating  activity  carried  on 
by  employed  professionals  busily  engaged  in  applying  programs 
to  people ;  it  is  the  expression  of  an  intangible  force,  evolu- 
tionary in  character,  engendered  by  the  entire  social  body 
in  its  struggle  to  improve  the  individual  and  total  lot  of  its 
members. 

The  social  worker  is  a  representative  of  and  spokesman 

for  this  evolutionary  force.     Because  of  the  nature  of  his 

individualized  professional  activities,  he  comes  into  posses- 

,  sion   of   knowledge   at  first  hand   of   individual  hardships 


that  are  the  evidences  both  of  maladjustments  and  of  basic 
faults  in  our  socio-economic  structure.  Having  this  knowl- 
edge, and  animated  as  he  is  by  a  social  purpose,  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  undertake  social  movements  designed  to  mend, 
alter,  or  rebuild  this  structure.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  social  worker,  as  such,  is  or  should  be  engaged  in  a 
general,  undifferentiated  onslaught  on  social  wrongs. 
Rather,  he  is  first  of  all  a  specialist,  who  through  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art  is  frequently  able  to  assist  in  bringing  already 
existing  individual  or  social  forces  successfully  to  bear  upon 
a  particular  situation  with  satisfactorily  curative  results. 

When  this  specialized  art,  directed  to  the  treatment  of 
individual  problems,  is  unable  to  solve  them  because  of 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  social  worker  or  client — 
conditions  in  the  framework  or  practice  of  society  itself — 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  action  on  a  wider 
scale.  This  is  the  point  at  which  social  action  becomes  a 
necessary  tool  in  social  work. 

The  particular  .social  problem  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  life  varies  according  to  oc- 
cupation, locality,  race,  customs,  and  economic  practice. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  uniformity  about  the  nature  of  the 
area  of  social  action  with  which  any  particular  social  worker 
may  be  concerned.  The  problem  may  involve  the  absence 
of  a  minimum  wage  law  in  Indiana,  the  presence  of  seasonal 
industries  in  New  Jersey,  soil  erosion  in  Oklahoma,  jobless 
migratory  workers  in  California. 

From  the  foregoing  it  necessarily  follows  that  every 
social  agency  must  necessarily  be  concerned  with  social  ac- 
tion. The  need  for  it  permeates  the  whole  field. 

The  Area  of  Competence 

BUT  IF  THESE  ASSUMPTIONS  ARE  TAKEN   AT  THEIR   FACE 

value  the  question  remains,  who  may  engage  in  social  ac- 
tion? Are  we  to  assume  that  all  social  workers  are  to  be- 
come practitioners  of  two  specialties?  While  practicing  the 
one  for  which  they  were  trained,  are  they  now  required  to 
take  into  their  hands  the  tools  of  another? 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  may  be  helpful  first  of  all 
to  recognize  that  the  social  worker  as  citizen  is  called  upon 
through  his  vote  to  help  decide  questions  of  public  policy. 
He  will  do  this,  regardless  of  competence,  just  as  do  all 
other  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

Second,  he  will  become  at  times  particularly  interested 
in  specific  questions  of  public  policy  because  he  has  become 
aware,  through  the  practice  of  his  profession,  of  particular 
needs.  On  such  questions  the  social  worker  brings  to  bear 
an  essential  element — knowledge  in  varying  degrees  of  the 
effect  of  existing  policy.  It  is  true  that  a  social  worker 
will  be  competent  for  leadership  in  such  campaigns  only  if, 
either  through  his  experience  or  through  his  training  out- 
side the  field  of  social  work,  he  has  attained  something 
approaching  expert  knowledge  of  the  issue  involved.  But 
as  social  worker,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  existing  con- 
ditions, he  is  competent  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  to 
associate  himself  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  judgment  effective. 

In  the  third  place,  the  social  worker  may  discharge  his 
responsibility  for  social  action  in  a  given  situation  by  re- 
porting to  his  agency  the  facts  he  has  discovered  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  job,  and  by  continuing  to  call  attention  to 
them  until  the  agency  itself  launches  the  indicated  action. 
The  social  worker  is  apt  to  find  in  economic  situations  or 
in  social  practices,  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
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professional  objectives.  If,  because  of  these  obstacles,  the 
objectives  become  impossible  of  attainment,  the  efforts  of 
the  agency  itself  are  made  impotent.  To  meet  this  situation 
the  agency  must  become  the  medium  for  social  action.  A 
case  working  agency  which  organizes  a  division  to  promote 
housing  reform  is  a  type  of  the  sort  here  suggested. 

Finally,  we  reach  the  point  where  independent  agencies 
are  set  up  solely  to  promote  some  type  of  social  action — 
child  labor  committees,  consumers  leagues,  associations  for 
legislation,  housing  associations,  and  societies  to  promote 
the  cooperative  movement.  In  these  we  find  the  specialized 
expert  in  social  action — the  social  worker  playing  the 
necessary  complementary  role  to  that  of  the  case  worker, 
the  group  worker,  and  the  community  organizer. 

Social  Action,  a  Rank  and  File  Responsibility 

BUT  IT  IS   NOT  THE  EXPERT  ALONE  WHO  IS  ENTITLED  TO 

enter  the  sacred  portals  of  social  action.  Let  it  be  said 
again  that  both  the  need  for  social  action  and  its  practice 
permeate  the  whole  field  of  social  work.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  it  should  be  practiced  inexpertly  at  any  point,  but 
practice  it  we  must;  and  in  the  practice  greater  under- 
standing and  competence  will  come.  Nor  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  when  we  act  experimentally  in  this  field  we 
differ  from  our  colleagues  in  other  fields  or  altogether  from 
ourselves  in  our  more  expert  roles.  The  rural  social 
worker,  trained  in  one  field,  becomes  of  necessity  a  one- 
man  council  of  social  agencies  for  a  county.  Case  work 
never  would  have  attained  its  present  efficiency  if  individ- 
uals of  one  and  two  generations  ago  had  not  begun  its 
practice  before  they  knew  how.  But  case  workers  have 
gone  far  in  development  of  theory  and  in  study  of  practice ; 
and  social  actionists,  if  the  term  is  permitted,  may  well  fol- 
low their  example. 

While  the  foregoing  suggests  that  rank  and  file  social 
workers  have  direct  responsibility  for  social  action,  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  this  responsibility  is  frequently  more 
"honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  Three 
major  reasons  for  this  fact  may  be  suggested :  absorption  in 
the  day-to-day  job,  indifference,  and  fear.  For  the  first 
two  phenomena  the  blame  lies  partly  in  lack  of  imaginative 
leadership,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  schools  of  social 
work.  The  third  requires  separate,  though  necessarily 
brief,  consideration. 

Fear  as  a  deterrent  to  social  action  arises  out  of  a  sense 
of  insecurity  of  job  tenure.  On  some  issues  there  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples, and  in  dealing  with  these  questions,  any  social 
worker  may,  without  fear  of  offense,  enter  the  lists  in  de- 
fense of  the  general  issues  involved. 

It  is  different  when  the  proposals  touch  vested  interests. 
A  campaign  for  an  improved  housing  code,  or  for  genuine 
penalties  for  violating  the  one  now  in  effect;  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  law,  or  for  a  state  labor  relations  act — here  the 
reaction  is  different.  An  employe  of  a  private  agency  will 
think  twice  before  taking  a  public  stand  in  favor  of  such 
legislation  if  members  of  the  board  of  his  agency  are  known 
to  be  opposed,  or  even  if  it  is  thought  probable  that  they 
would  be.  For  an  employe  of  a  public  agency  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  supervisor,  or  a  department  head,  or  a  political 
leader,  may  have  the  same  deterrent  effect. 

These  fears  are  not  without  foundation.  Everyone 
knows  that,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  political  re- 
prisals in  various  states  against  courageous  employes  of  pub- 


lic welfare  and  other  public  agencies  who  have  put  their 
professional  obligations  ahead  of  their  personal  fortunes. 

In  many  private  agencies  there  are  board  members  who 
respect  the  civic  rights  of  agency  employes  and  who  would 
not  interfere  with  them  in  their  discharge  of  their  public 
obligations,  even  when  differing  on  matters  of  policy.  In 
other  private  agencies  this  is  not  the  case,  and  with  the 
development  of  central  financing  the  danger  to  all  em- 
ployes of  private  agencies  has  been  increased. 

While  the  problem  is  real,  it  does  not  follow  that  social 
workers  can  do  nothing  about  it.  What  they  can  do  is  a 
subject  that  should  be  discussed  seriously  and  at  length. 
At  this  time  the  following  may  be  suggested  briefly: 

First:  social  workers  should  never  act  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  involved. 
Second:  they  should  test  their  judgment  by  a  review  of  the 
facts  and  a  reconsideration  of  their  significance;  standing 
ready  to  change  their  position  if  such  reconsideration  indi- 
cates that  they  were  mistaken  before. 
Third:  before  unfurling  a  banner  or  leading  a  parade  a  social 
worker  should  prove,  through  excellence  of  professional  per- 
formance in  the  job  for  which  he  is  paid  a  salary,  the  posses- 
sion of  skill,  powers  of  judgment,  and  mental  and  moral  in- 
tegrity such  as  will  entitle  him  to  be  taken  seriously  as  an 
exponent. 

Fourth:  social  workers  should  develop,  through  professional 
organizations,  such  an  abiding  sense  of  ethical  obligation  in 
such  matters  as  will  create  a  feeling  of  joint  responsibility 
within  the  profession,  and  respect  for  it  on  the  outside. 
Fifth:  they  should  develop  protective  organizations  of  em- 
ployes in  social  work. 

Finally,  what  can  the  Social  Action  Section  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  do  to  assist  social  work- 
ers in  finding  themselves  in  the  area  of  social  action? 

As  to  programs,  it  should  continue  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  social  problems.  We  need  constantly 
to  strengthen  our  understanding  of  such  matters.  But 
these  programs  should  provide  also  for  discussions  of 
method  and  technique  under  the  leadership  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  practitioners  of  social  action. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  Social  Action  Section  should  take  up 
again  the  work  laid  down  in  1914  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Living  and  Labor.  It  is  our  task  to  work  out 
techniques  and  to  make  appraisals  of  existing  procedures, 
but  that  is  not  enough.  We  must  discover  and  proclaim 
what  is  excellent  in  social  practice,  and  in  the  structure  of 
society  itself,  and  what  bears  heavily  on  human  welfare. 
And  in  the  light  of  such  discoveries  we  must  from  time  to 
time  make  specific  proposals  for  social  advance,  as  did  the 
pioneers  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 

"The  social  worker  at  his  best,"  says  Edward  T.  Devine 
in  his  latest  book  "When  Social  Work  Was  Young,"  "is 
an  indefatigable  crusader  for  specific  reform  or  reforms, 
one  who  combines  a  knowledge  of  facts  with  a  zeal  for  ac- 
tion ;  who  agitates  ceaselessly  for  the  cause,  whether  others 
are  interested  or  not;  who  cheerfully  accepts  the  hostility 
of  any  who  profit  from  the  evils  to  be  eradicated,  but  seeks 
to  make  friends  of  all  who  can  be  brought  to  enlist  in  the 
righteous  cause ;  who  builds  his  program  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience ..." 

This  article  is  drawn  from  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Fitch 
at  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 
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SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 


Butter  Before  Cannon 

By  JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Professor   of  Public  Law,   Columbia    University 


This  article   was  written   by   Professor  Chamberlain   in  mid-June 
ion   his   return   from   England   where  he   has  been  since   last  fall 
as  Eastman  Professor  of  Law  at  Oxford  University. 

IN  the  summer  of  1938  preceding  the  Munich  agree- 
ment, when  all  Europe  was  taking  precautions  against 
threatened  war,  a  Czechoslovakian  official  said  to  me: 
"We  are  obliged  to  put  our  army  on  a  war  footing.  This 
i  means  a  very  heavy  cost  for  my  country,  and  so  it  must 
reduce  its  expenses  for  social  welfare.  It  means,  further- 
jmore,  that  private  contributions  to  welfare  services  must  go 
to  war  purposes.  So  our  social  advances  must  be  halted 
and  even  our  present  program  cut  down."  Military  se- 
prity  had  to  come  before  social  security,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  national  independence  before  the  protection  of  the 
individual.  This  was  the  consequence  over  all  Europe  of 
the  decision  of  the  rulers  of  the  German  Reich  to  choose 
:annon  before  butter.  Reluctant  as  Czechoslovakia  was  to 
Sacrifice  the  welfare  and  the  standard  of  living  of  its  people 
ko  military  preparedness,  it  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  the  independence  of  the  social  order  of  every 
European  country  involved  in  the  momentous  decision  of 
j:he  Hitler  government. 

American  social  workers,  after  long  years  of  struggle  for 
better  social  conditions  for  the  people  of  this  country,  have 
.een  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  many  of  their 
popes.  The  country  has  advanced  in  social  welfare  not  only 
through  improved  labor  conditions,  shorter  hours,  better 
factory  legislation,  but  through  direct  public  aid  in  exten- 
lion  of  education  for  the  people,  the  beginning  of  housing 
mprovement,  and  the  provision  of  recreation  in  play- 
grounds, parks,  and  great  forest  preserves  which  the  mass 
kf  the  population  may  enjoy.  Lately  it  has  embarked  on  a 
program  of  social  security  for  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
ridual  worker  in  old  age,  the  accidents  of  employment,  and 
he  threat  of  unemployment.  In  agriculture  it  is  actively 
panning  for  betterment  in  many  regions  too  long  neglected 
Ind  in  the  preservation  of  our  primary  resource,  the  land 
kself.  The  public  contribution  to  the  furtherance  of  social 
djustment  under  a  democratic  government  means  great 
xpenditure  from  public  funds  or  from  private  gifts.  Its 
[regress  certainly  will  be  slowed  down,  to  say  the  least,  if 
Ihe  principle  of  aggression  by  armed  force  continues  to 
bread  abroad  in  the  world,  and  military  security  takes 
!  recedence  over  social  security  in  an  ever  widening  area. 

Social  planning  in  this  country  and  in  the  other  great 
Jemocracies  has  been  directed  toward  a  better  life  for  the 
leople;  but  this  form  of  planning  may  have  to  be  modified 
p  one  in  which  national  security  will  be  a  primary  ob- 
pct,  where  cannon  and  tanks,   dive  bombers  and  battle- 
lips  take  precedence  over  better  housing  and  more  play- 
rounds,  where  training  men   and  women  to  serve  their 
mntry  in  the  event  of  war  must  be  reckoned  as  a  vital 
irt  of  national  training  for  citizenship.  Furthermore,  the 
luipment  for  war  is  a  continuing  process.    Airplanes  go 
it  of  date  rapidly  as  do  cannon,  machine  guns,  warships, 
id  other  instruments  of  destruction.     It  is  not  a  question 
use  of  machinery  alone.     The  brains  of  the  country 


which  have  been  devoted  to  producing  articles  for  use  in 
peace  must,  at  least  in  part,  be  diverted  to  the  production  of 
new  and  ever  new  forms  of  war  material.  In  a  grim  way 
we  must  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  at  whatever  cost  and 
must  try  to  keep  ahead  of  them  in  the  serious  world  com- 
petition for  more  and  better  equipped  armed  forces.  Cannon 
or  butter  is  a  grim  choice,  and  when  the  lot  has  fallen  in 
favor  of  cannon  in  a  few  great  countries,  their  neighbors 
must  take  the  consequences.  In  the  world  of  today  the  na- 
tions are  all  neighbors,  more  or  less  near. 

The  influence  of  the  choice  is  not  only  material.  De- 
mocracy, it  may  be  said,  is  based  on  the  welfare  and  better- 
ment of  the  individual  and  in  making  it  possible  for  the 
individual  to  express  his  own  will  as  to  how  his  welfare 
should  be  secured.  But  when  a  powerful  nation  has  chosen 
cannon,  the  interest  of  the  individual  disappears  as  a  mo- 
tive of  state  action  and  is  supplanted  by  the  interest  of  the 
state  and  its  aggrandizement  as  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Inter  arma  silent  leges. 

But  not  laws  alone  are  silenced  by  the  clash  of  arms  or 
the  preparation  for  armament.  As  my  Czechoslovakian 
friend  said,  the  whole  process  of  thinking  out  and  applying 
means  of  social  adjustment,  which  involves  considerable 
amounts  of  money,  will  be  halted  or  its  motive  changed 
from  preparing  individuals  for  a  better  life  and  giving  them 
the  means  for  it,  to  preparing  them  for  the  service  of  the 
state  and  giving  to  the  government  of  the  state  the  means 
of  securing  and  extending  its  power. 

T  T  is  not  easy  for  a  democracy  to  yield  to  this  transforma- 
•I-  tion.  The  fight  against  it  in  such  a  country  as  Great 
Britain  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  but  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  vitality  of  a  democracy,  an  evidence  upon 
which  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world  may  found 
great  hopes.  Even  while  facing  the  fact  of  the  enormous 
and  growing  expenses  of  the  war,  the  British  Parliament 
has  not  hesitated  to  make  adjustments  in  the  social  security 
system  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  living,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  necessary  concentration  on  the  war,  it  has  'devoted 
time  and  thought  to  the  improvement  of  its  social  legisla- 
tion. Anticipating  victory  for  the  principles  upon  which 
the  democratic  governments  rest,  there  is  a  fixed  determina- 
tion so  to  make  the  adjustments  required  by  war  that  after 
the  war  the  march  of  social  progress  will  be  continued. 
Lessons  in  cooperation  and  in  organization  learned  under 
war  conditions  will  be  applied  to  the  better  organization  of 
the  national  society  when  peace  comes. 

Many  things  hang  upon  the  issue  of  the  war.  Not  the 
least  important  is  the  continued  development  of  social  in- 
stitutions and  of  social  organization  on  a  democratic  basis. 
The  conscious  determination  of  the  British  people  to  main- 
tain the  great  advances  which  they  have  made  should  be  no 
small  inspiration  to  the  people  of  this  country.  That  the 
British  people  may  succeed  and  continue  their  social  prog- 
ress is  an  issue  of  the  war,  with  which  there  must  be  full 
sympathy  among  the  people  of  this  republic.  Butter  before 
cannon  rather  than  cannon  before  butter. 
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Rehousing  Headaches 


By  CHESTER  HUNT 


"P 
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|LEASE,  Miss,  we  gotta  move  by  Sat'day.  We  got 
no  money  an'  the  relief  won't  pay  rent.  The  hous- 
ing man  say  he'll  give  the  first  month's  rent  but  the 
landlord  say  what  after  that?  They  say  they're  gonna 
wreck  the  house  sure  next  week.  What  we  gonna  do?" 

Mrs.  Jesu  Gonzalo  wiped  the  nose  of  the  youngest  of 
her  brood  of  five  and  looked  despairingly  across  the  desk  at 
the  settlement  worker.  No,  Mrs.  Gonzalo  was  not  a  vic- 
tim of  a  hardboiled  landlord,  but  merely  one  of  the  gaps  in 
the  housing  program  of  a  socially  minded  government. 

Jesu  Gonzalo  had  died  a  year  before.  Since  then  the  fam- 
ily had  bought  their  food  with  a  monthly  $30  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  check  and  had  lived  rent  free  in  a  ram- 
shackle house  simply  because  the  landlord  thought  it  not 
worthwhile  to  evict  them.  Now  their  house  was  to  be 
razed  to  make  way  for  Omaha's  new  Southside  Housing 
Project  and  the  family  had  to  move.  The  ADC  grant  was 
the  maximum  that  inadequate  funds  would  permit  and  the 
Douglas  County  Relief  Office  did  not  believe  in  coddling 
widows  and  orphans  by  paying  rent.  The  local  housing 
authority  was  sympathetic  but  had  no  funds  to  provide 
temporary  housing.  Private  agencies  in  Omaha  already 
felt  they  were  carrying  too  much  of  the  relief  load  and 
were  reluctant  to  take  on  new  cases  which  they  held  were 
the  county's  responsibility.  Everyone  was  sympathetic  but 
the  rent  of  the  Gonzalos  and  families  like  them  did  not 
seem  to  fit  into  existing  welfare  policies. 

The  settlement  staff  had  been  interested  in  the  new 
project  from  the  first  and  had  made  a  housing  survey 
which  helped  to  determine  the  area  selected.  Now,  alarmed 
by  the  numerous  requests  for  help,  the  settlement  staff 
detailed  Ruth  Adams,  a  summer  volunteer,  to  make  a 
house-to-house  inquiry  to  find  out  if  the  forced  exodus 
from  the  housing  area  had  caused  appreciable  hardship. 
Once  begun,  the  study  broadened  into  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  whole  effect  of  the  project  on  the  community. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  any  hardships  experienced  by 
the  former  residents  of  the  housing  area  were  due  to  the 
contrast  between  the  immediate  and  the  long  term  effects 
of  a  housing  development.  A  completed  project  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  total  amount  of  housing  available  and 
to  tend  to  lower  rents.  During  the  period  of  construction, 
however,  the  amount  of  housing  is  decreased  and  rents  rise. 

The  mixed  character  of  the  neighborhood  selected  for 
the  project  may  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  securing 
temporary  housing.  Located  near  the  packing  house  district, 
it  was  an  area  of  small  frame  houses,  most  of  them  in  ex- 
tremely poor  condition.  A  third  of  the  people  owned  their 
own  homes.  For  the  rest,  the  rent  averaged  $11.60  a 
month,  which  is  probably  as  high  as  the  estimated  project 
rent  of  $3.50  a  room.  Two  thirds  of  the  wage  earners 
were  employed  in  nearby  packing  plants,  most  of  the  rest 
were  dependent  on  public  relief.  A  fourth  of  the  families 
lived  on  an  income  of  $15  a  week  or  less.  Racially,  the 
neighborhood  included  Negroes,  Mexicans,  south  Euro- 
peans and  a  few  native  born  whites. 

The  survey  soon  disclosed  that  it  was  not  only  those  on 
relief  who  had  difficulty  in  finding  new  homes.  Frank 
Brown,  a  Negro  packing  house  worker  with  an  income  of 


$20  a  week,  had  expected  he  could  easily  find  another 
house  in  a  slightly  better  neighborhood  where  several  of  his 
friends  lived.  But  the  Brown  family  found  that  landlords 
in  this  district,  terrified  by  the  thought  of  a  "Negro  in- 
vasion," had  agreed  to  bar  new  Negro  tenants.  Unable  to 
locate  a  desirable  residence  the  Brown  family  finally  moved 
into  a  small  flat  at  $4  a  month  increased  rent. 

One  of  the  untoward  effects  of  the  project  was  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  race  prejudice.  Incidents  between  Negro 
and  white  children  occurred  on  playgrounds  and  a  move 
toward  residential  segregation  made  it  impossible  to  relo- 
cate the  Negro  branch  of  the  settlement  house  in  a  section 
which  had  been  bi-racial  for  years.  Because  of  the  combina- 
tion of  low  incomes  and  residential  segregation,  many  Ne- 
groes found  it  difficult  to  secure  desirable  houses. 

The  experience  of  the  Negro  workers  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, duplicated  by  white  workers  who  needed  to  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  in  order  to  be  near  their  work.  Half 
of  the  white  residents  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dwelling  they  had  to  pay  rents  increased  by  an  average  of 
more  than  $5  a  month. 

Not  all  the  renters  planned  to  live  in  the  project  when 
it  was  completed.  Some,  like  the  Gonzalo  family,  had  been 
living  in  shacks  and  were  afraid  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  pay  the  rent.  Others  held  that  the  project  was  all 
right,  but  they  didn't  think  that  people  with  children  ought 
to  live  in  apartments.  Forty  percent  of  the  renters  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  project  and  could  "hardly  wait  until 
it's  finished." 

The  group  which  had  owned  homes  in  the  area  showed 
little  inclination  to  move  into  the  completed  project.  Some 
of  them  resented  being  moved  out,  for  example  the  Negrc 
woman  who  complained:  "Just  like  slavery.  I  didn't  want 
to  sell  but  I  had  to  take  what  I  could  get  and  move.  It's 
the  ruination  of  the  neighborhood."  Others  were  like  the 
WPA  worker  who  said,  "I  always  wanted  to  get  out  bul 
I  never  could  if  the  project  hadn't  bought  my  house." 

MOST  of  the  home  owners  purchased  new"  homes  an 
most  of  them  were  able  to  do  so  with  little  trouble 
For  approximately  60  percent  of  the  home  owners,  the  new 
home  meant  an  additional  investment  averaging  $11 5C 
the  rest  either  secured  an  even  trade  or  actually  mad 
money  on  the  exchange  of  houses.  One  of  the  extremes  wa 
represented  by  a  Negro  widow  who  invested  her  $3( 
equity  in  a  $3000  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  town  an< 
lost  it  at  the  end  of  six  months.  At  the  other  extreme  wa 
a  retired  packing  house  worker  who,  with  the  price  of  hi1 
house,  bought  a  plot  in  the  country  and  had  $500  left  over 

Residents  of  the  area  were  not  the  only  people  affecten 
by    the    temporary   migration.      Neighborhood    merchants' 
preachers,  and  school  teachers  were  afraid  that  the  projec 
might  deprive  them  of  their  clientele.    The  survey  showe" 
that  when  the  John  Doe  family  moved  only  a  few  block* 
it  would   change  schools;   a  slightly  longer  move  woul 
bring  a  change  in  trading  area,   although  frequently  nc 
even  a  move  of  five  or  six  miles  would  cause  an  immed 
ate  change  in  church  membership. 

In  general,  hardships  involved  in  the  temporary  evaci 
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ation  of  the  housing  area  fell  most  heavily  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  them.  The  home  owners  secured  liquid  capital 
and  were  able  to  relocate  with  little  difficulty.  The  renters 
who  were  employed  found  houses  of  a  slightly  better  qual- 
ity at  a  $4  to  $5  monthly  increase  in  rent.  Those  on  relief 
were  shuffled  from  one  agency  to  another  and  finally  were 
moved  on  an  emergency  basis. 

True,  perhaps,  that  the  advantages  of  public  housing 
more  than  compensate  for  any  disadvantages  that  it  may 
involve,  but  why  should  these  disadvantages  exist  at  all  ? 
In  certain  cities  the  housing  authority  in  cooperation  with 
local  welfare  agencies  made  plans  for  the  displaced  resi- 


dents before  the  problem  became  an  emergency.  Why  not 
make  this  an  established  policy  everywhere?  Specific  meas- 
ures may  vary  in  different  communities,  but  certainly  local 
welfare  agencies  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  division  of 
responsibility  with  the  housing  authority  which  might  rent 
houses  to  sublet  to  displaced  tenants. 

Oh,  yes,  the  Gonzalo  family  finally  persuaded  the  owner 
of  a  rundown  frame  house  to  accept  them  on  payment  of  a 
month's  rent.  Mrs.  Gonzalo  was  in  the  settlement  office 
the  other  day  with  her  youngest  child.  "Please,  Miss,  de 
landlord  say  our  house  is  condemned  and  we  gotta  move. 
What  we  gonna  do,  Miss?" 


'I  Disagree  With  All  You  Say—" 


By  LOUIS  TOWLEY 


SOCIAL  work  has  been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  practices,  beliefs,  and  specific  goals.  Some  of 
this  criticism  has  come  from  outside  the  profeiion.  Most 
of  it  has  been  intramural.  Very  generally  the  shafts  of  in- 
dictment have  implied  that  this  inability  to  get  together 
reveals  a  break  in  the  walls,  a  weakness  that  vitiates  effort. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  Lack  of  agreement 
among  social  workers  is  token  of  a  virtue  more  precious 
than  the  most  concerted  action  and  more  to  be  desired 
than  any  result  that  could  follow  such  action. 

To  support  such  heresy  requires  some  exposition. 

The  essence  of  liberty  is  free  thought  and  action— the 
widely  various  expressions  of  personal  dignity  and  integrity. 
Two  people,  or  three,  or  a  small  group  may  share  a  reason- 
ably large  body  of  belief  and  join  in  somewhat  unanimous 
action  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  they  seek  to  pro- 
tect; but  when  the  group  becomes  large,  its  level  falls. 
This  is  not  only  because  a  body  of  people,  like  a  body  of 
water,  seeks  its  own  level;  it  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
i  influence  of  leadership.  Many  persons  banded  together  for 
a  common  purpose  can  do  little  without  a  leader.  The 
group  is  too  unwieldy  for  the  free  interchange  and  play  of 
opinion.  A  cohesive  force,  a  banner,  a  vicarious  unity  is 
needed.  Leadership  supplies  this. 

Leadership  to  maintain  itself  must  discourage  challenges 
to  its  power,  doubt  of  its  beliefs,  opposition  to  its  prin- 
ciples, however  sincere  the  opponents.  The  leader,  whether 
he  means  to  or  not,  must  impose  in  larger  or  smaller  degree. 
!  He  must  have  agreement. 

There  is  in  man,  particularly  in  time  of  stress,  a  ten- 
dency to  submit  to  authority:  a  tendency  proceeding  perhaps 
from  fear,  a  wish  for  protection,  or  an  inherent  avoidance 
of  difficulties.  The  leader  who  must  have  agreement  gets 
it  usually  without  much  effort,  but  the  underlings  who  sub- 
mit give  him  a  hollow  victory.  His  allies  are  apathy  and 
a  predisposition  for  the  comfort  of  being  under  authority. 
Leadership  which  imposes  is  the  most  deteriorating  and  self- 
I  devastating  of  all  positions,  even  when  it  tries  not  to  impose 
but  seeks  only  to  "inspire"  and  to  "stimulate."  It  is  a 
pander  to  that  traitorous  instinct  in  man  to  submit.  No 
matter  how  unselfish  and  disinterested,  how  highminded 
and  worthy,  leadership  is  a  chink  in  the  defenses  of  liberty. 
If  no  more,  it  soothes  and  calms.  It  takes  responsibility. 
It  relieves  the  followers  of  the  need  to  think.  It  feeds  the 
gregarious  instinct  with  which  man  temporizes  between  his 
wish  for  freedom  and  his  need  for  protection. 


The  end  of  imposed  agreement — and  agreement  in  toto 
by  any  large  body  is  almost  necessarily  imposed — carries 
the  seeds,  the  principles,  and  the  curse  of  dictatorship  or  its 
shadow.  Among  the  lackwits  the  badge  of  the  dictator 
mind  and  its  followers  is  often  a  Sam  Browne  belt,  or  a 
colored  shirt.  On  a  higher  level  of  education,  or  among 
the  quasi-intellectual,  the  badge  is  not  overt.  The  dictator 
mind,  whether  passive  or  active,  may  lie  behind  a  white 
tie  or  a  boiled  shirt,  however  much  stuffed.  A  large  body 
of  persons  under  leadership  must  inevitably  sacrifice  an  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action  to  the  delusion  of  power 
that  numbers  give.  This  meretricious  reward,  which  is 
the  promise  of  agreement  and  concerted  action,  is  rarely 
worth  the  price. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  action  is  usually  preserved  only 
by  the  individual  or,  at  most,  by  small  groups.  These  per- 
sons or  these  groups  are  not  committed  to  any  principle,  or 
belief,  or  plan  of  action,  except  their  own  which  may  be 
changed.  Their  leadership  is  an  independent,  interacting 
mutuality  which  expresses  itself  as  it  were  by  a  sort  of 
qualified  viva  voce.  A  small  group  can  coalesce;  a  large 
group  can  only  combine. 

Insofar  as  the  profession  is  made  up  of  many  small 
groups,  insofar  as  it  finds  itself  in  open  disagreement  on 
many  points — even  basic  principles  and  their  precepts — 
social  work  is  in  a  fortunate  and  wholesome  condition. 
Disagreement  means  thinking  and  it  further  means  con- 
vinced belief  and  independence.  It  implies  a  democratic 
principle.  To  the  degree  to  which  a  majority  can  commit 
the  whole  body  of  social  work,  such  modified  agreement  is 
just;  but  the  continued  disagreement  of  irreconcilable  min- 
orities is  only  a  further  exercise  of  a  democratic  right  which 
means  the  good  health  of  the  whole  body.  Such  elements 
of  disagreement  should  be  respected  as  well  as  recognized. 
The  minority  may  tolerate  a  tacit  agreement,  but  it  is  com- 
mitted only  on  its  own  sufferance. 

The  lack  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  social  work  does 
not  mean  disintegration,  much  less  deterioration.  It 
rather  indicates  a  vital  force,  a  necessary  element  of  growth, 
and  an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  wide  field 
of  endeavor,  worked  by  people  who  believe  and  live  in 
their  jobs,  demands  a  various  approach.  That  which  has 
all  of  humanity  for  its  field  must  be  as  varied  and  as  in- 
clusive as  human  nature.  Not  until  human  nature  can  be 
poured  into  a  mold  should  its  servant  social  work  become 
a  regimented  corps. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


UOUSE  conferees  on  the  WPA  appropriation  bill  proved  themselves  tougher  than 
their  senatorial  colleagues.  In  submitting  the  conference  report,  Senator  Adams 
of  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  upper  chamber  group,  admitted  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  not  happy  over  the  results  of  their  labors  but 
contended  that  they  had  done  better  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  the  light  of  the  attitude  of  the  House  conferees. 
He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellow  Senators  but  some  of  them  were  out- 
raged instead,  and  denounced  the  report  as  a  horse  trade 
and  a  spineless  surrender. 

Mourned  Bilbo  of  Mississippi,  sponsor  of  a  Senate 
amendment  making  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  cut  in  conference 
to  $50,000,000:  "The  mistake  I  made  was  in  not  asking 
for  $200,000,000  in  the  first  place  so  I  would  have  had  a 
horse  trade  in  conference.  I'll  know  better  next  time." 

Less  resigned  to  the  conference  compromises  was  Sena- 
tor La  Follette,  who  saw  cut  to  pieces  his  amendment  on 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  cooperatives.  The  bill, 

as  reported  by  the  conference  committee  and  as  passed,  permits  borrowers  to  buy 
stock  only  in  "existing"  cooperatives.  The  House  had  prohibited  loans  for  this  purpose. 

The  compromise  did  not  suit  Senator 
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La  Follette  who  denounced  the  Senate 
conferees  roundly,  urged  that  the  report 
be  rejected,  and  served  notice  that  he  in- 
tends to  introduce  legislation  dealing  with 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  co- 
operatives. 

THE    WPA    BILL,    HOWEVER,    IS    NOT    AS 

bad  as  it  was  declared  by  those  Senators 
who  saw  their  pet  amendments  go  down. 
There  was  truth  in  Senator  Adams'  con- 
tention that  the  Senate  conferees  had 
receded  only  on  issues  on  which  the 
House  was  adamant.  The  report  did  cut 
Senator  Bilbo's  $100,000,000  for  SCC 
but  it  allowed  another  $50,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  produce  to  be 
distributed  among  war  refugees.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Senate  is  right  and  the  en- 
tire amount  is  needed  in  this  country, 
but  the  farmers  and  producers  will  be 
grateful  for  the  additional  outlet. 

The  Senate  receded  on  an  amendment 
that  would  have  restored  the  WPA  the- 
ater projects  so  hated  by  the  House,  but 
the  House  yielded  on  the  limitation 
placed  on  the  number  of  workers  in  each 
month  between  July  1  and  election  day. 

The  largest  item  in  the  bill,  $975,000,- 
000  and  the  authorization  for  its  expen- 
diture in  eight  months  if  necessary,  went 
over  without  argument. 

The  House-sponsored  clause  barring 
communists  and  members  of  the  German- 
American  Bund  from  employment  on 
WPA  was  untouched  as  was  also  the 
item  requiring  workers  to  sign  affidavits 
of  allegiance.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorizing  noncombatant  military  train- 
ing for  enrollees  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  was  approved  by  the 
House.  The  amendment  gives  a  list  of 
suggested  subjects  but  states  that  the 
training  need  not  be  restricted  to  them. 


The  final  bill  is  slightly  more  generous 
to  the  administrative  side  of  WPA  than 
the  House  measure.  The  final  figures 
are  $41,534,000. 

THE  SENATE'S  RESENTMENT  OVER  THE 
concessions  made  by  its  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  WPA  bill 
was  intensified  by  an  announcement  by 
Senator  McKellar,  just  before  Senator 
Adams  took  the  floor,  that  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  Federal  Security-Labor  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  had  been  un- 
able to  move  their  House  colleagues  on 
the  Tarver  patronage  rider.  This,  pro- 
vides that  no  non-civil  service  employes 
may  be  appointed  to  positions  with  the 
agencies  from  any  state  now  having  more 
than  its  quota.  Officials  in  the  affected 
agencies  say  that  the  amendment  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  administer.  It  is 
aimed,  of  course,  at  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  especially 
New  York,  Representative  Tarver  hav- 
ing been  incensed  by  a  report  that  of  the 
sixty-six  lawyers  in  the  legal  division  of 
the  NLRB  twenty-one  came  from  New 
York.  Senator  McKellar  said  on  the 
floor  that  he  objected  to  the  rider  prin- 
cipally because  it  applied  only  to  the 
Labor  Department  and  those  agencies  as- 
sociated with  it.  But  he  asked  the  Senate 
to  agree  [it  did]  because:  "The  House 
has  served  notice  on  us  that  unless  this 
is  agreed  to,  there  will  be  no  labor  and 
associated  agencies  bill  at  this  session." 


THE   STATE    OF   PANIC   EXISTING    IN 

gress  may  be  judged  by  the  legislation 
being  ground  out.  Tax  and  defense  ap- 
propriation bills  go  over  with  little  de- 
bate. If  a  few  agitated  voices  are  raised 
they  are  quickly  silenced.  However,  such 
measures  are  not  the  true  barometer. 


The  anti-alien  and  fifth  column  measures 
give  a  better  picture  of  the  state  to 
v/hich  Congress  seems  to  have  been  re- 
duced by  its  fears. 

The  Allen  bill  to  deport  Harry  Bridges 
is  the  perfect  example  of  how  a  fright- 
ened Congress  reacts.  The  measure  went 
over  330  to  42  in  the  House  and  has 
been  sent  to  an  astonished  Senate  where 
orders  have  been  given  that  it  be  expe- 
dited. A  study  of  the  House  vote  is 
interesting.  The  forty-two  "nays"  include 
a  curious  collection.  The  convinced  lib- 
erals are  there,  of  course,  but  also  a 
surprising  sprinkling  of  members  who 
never  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation could  be  included  in  the  liberal 
groups.  Representative  Hobbs  of  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  himself  the  father 
of  some  curious  legislation,  not  only  voted 
against  the  bill  but  denounced  it  on  the 
floor.  His  remarks  are  worthy  of  longer 
quotes : 

"Without  any  passion,  without  any 
prejudice  whatsoever,  heartily  favoring 
the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  loving 
everyone  in  this  House,  I  must  call  your 
attention,  if  I  am  to  be  honest  with  my- 
self, to  the  fact  that  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men;  that  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  laws  and  the  like,  are  outlawed  by 
our  Constitution;  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  government  should  not 
usurp  the  prerogative  of  our  judicial  or 
administrative  tribunals  if  we  would  pre- 
serve our  historic,  constitutional  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers." 

The  bill  has  been  condemned  roundly 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
and  by  Solicitor  General  Francis  Biddle, 
who,  in  an  address  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association,  described  it  as  "a 
Star  Chamber  proceeding  directed  against 
a  single  individual — what  amounts  to  a 
bill  of  attainder."  Although  it  is  unsafe 
to  make  predictions,  the  bill  probably 
will  be  turned  down  in  the  Senate. 

THE  ALLEN  BILL  is,  OF  COURSE,  Ex- 
treme. It  is  chiefly  remarkable  because  it 
indicates  to  what  lengths  the  House  may 
go.  The  Smith  bill  for  registering  and 
fingerprinting  aliens  went  over  with  far 
less  opposition  and,  as  this  is  written,  is 
at  the  White  House  awaiting  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  The  Dempsey  bill, 
passed  by  the  House,  has  been  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion. In  its  slightly  amended  form  it  re- 
quires the  deportation  of  any  alien  who  p 
believes  in  or  advocates  the  "making  of 
any  change  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  This  could : 
include,  it  is  admitted,  persons  advocating: 
even  constitutional  changes. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Certainly  Not 

OUICK  indignation  met  the  suggestion  put  forth  in 
several  states  last  month  of  an  "enlist  or  starve" 
policy  towards  single  men  on  relief.  While  welfare  boards 
in  at  least  two  other  eastern  states  toyed  with  the  idea, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  actually  sent  up  trial  bal- 
loons. In  New  Jersey  instructions  issued  by  the  director  of 
the  Financial  Assistance  Commission  to  field  workers  to 
deprive  single  men  of  relief  "so  that  they  would  enlist," 
started  such  a  hue  and  cry  that  they  soon  were  rescinded. 
Meanwhile  a  hint  at  a  similar  policy  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  aroused  a  like  storm.  A 
"major  purge"  of  single,  able-bodied  men  from  relief  rolls 
began  with  a  statewide  order  permitting  county  relief 
boards  to  drop  persons  who  had  not  explored  employment 
possibilities.  Service  in  the  army  or  navy,  it  was  clearly 
implied,  "could  be  considered"  a  phase  of  "employment 
opportunities."  Public  indignation  against  the  idea  of 
forcing  one  group  of  persons  into  military  service  was  met 
by  denial  of  any  such  policy  on  the  part  of  the  state  depart- 
ment although  "it  might  conceivably  be  within  the  legal 
power  of  a  county  board."  In  the  face  of  public  opinion 
no  county  board  so  far  has  assumed  such  a  responsibility. 
By  its  immediate  reaction  against  any  attempt  to  force  des- 
titute men  into  the  army,  the  American  public  has  shown 
that  it  has  not  yet  lost  a  sense  of  the  relationship  between 
national  defense  and  the  principles  of  democracy. 

When,  As  and  If — 

LAST  month,  while  estimates  based  on  a  Gallup  poll 
indicated  that  five  million  American  families  were 
willing  to  take  British  and  French  evacuated  children  into 
their  homes,  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 
Children  was  formed  in  an  attempt  to  translate  that  will- 
ingness into  reality  by  coordinating  the  resources  for  the 
care  of  child  refugees  in  this  country.  Its  immediate  ef- 
forts are  bent  on  negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  British  and  Canadian  authorities  to  expedite  the 
entry  of  groups  of  British  children  into  the  United  States 
through  Canada.  It  is  also  setting  up  a  service  to  individuals 
anxious  to  obtain  information  on  how  to  get  specific  chil- 
dren from  the  danger  zone  to  the  safety  of  America. 
Though  no  staff  has  been  formed  at  this  writing  the  new 
organization  already  has  begun  to  operate  its  services  to 
individuals  through  volunteer  workers.  Its  administrative 
committee  includes  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  temporary 
honorary  chairman;  Marshall  Field,  Rev.  Bernard  J. 
Sheil,  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Dorothy  Bellanca,  Frank 
Kingdon,  Shepard  Morgan,  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  George 
L.  Warren,  Louis  S.  Weiss,  William  Haber,  and  Agnes 
King  Inglis.  The  committee's  address  is  215  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

Among  the  thirty-four  organizations  concerned  with 
child  care  and  refugees  which  were  represented  at  the  con- 
ference from  which  the  committee  emerged,  was  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Foundation  for  the  Care  of  Refugee  Children 
formed  last  April.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  May,  1940, 
page  171.]  With  the  closing  of  the  Mediterranean  ports 
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in  June,  emigration  of  refugee  children  practically  ceased 
and  the  developing  program  of  the  foundation  came  to  a 
standstill.  If  the  new  organization  is  able  to  bring  in 
children,  the  foundation  will  function  again  in  a  liaison 
capacity  arranging  for  their  care  by  American  agencies. 

Twenty  Cents  an  Hour 

T7STABLISHMENT  of  a  minimum  wage  of  20  cents 
-t_>  an  hour  for  New  York  waitresses  has  been  blocked  by 
the  restaurant  industry  in  the  first  large  scale  effort  to 
delay  and  perhaps  frustrate  an  order  issued  under  the 
present  state  minimum  wage  law.  The  order  would  add 
50,000  women  and  minors  to  the  53,600  in  the  laundry, 
candy,  beauty  shop,  and  cleaning  and  dyeing  industries  al- 
ready under  the  law. 

The  order  setting  a  20-cent  minimum  wage  for  table 
waitresses  and  30  cents  for  all  other  restaurant  workers 
was  issued  June  3.  Three  days  later,  the  Board  of 
Standards  and  Appeals  received  187  petitions  for  the  stay 
of  the  order,  170  of  them  identical  down  to  the  last  comma, 
1 78  signed  by  Grier  Bartol,  attorney  for  the  State  Restaur- 
ant Association.  George  R.  LeSauvage,  director  of  the 
association,  was  a  member  of  the  wage  board  as  was 
Charles  A.  Laube,  treasurer  of  the  Restaurant  Council. 
Both  signed  the  board's  report,  and  both  affirmed  that  the 
association  would  cooperate  if  a  wage  order  were  issued. 
The  order  now  is  blocked  until  the  Board  of  Standards 
and  Appeals  considers  the  case,  which  may  not  be  until 
after  the  close  of  the  industry's  busy  summer  season. 

The  study  on  which  the  report  of  the  wage  board  was 
based  summarized  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
12,174  waitresses,  whose  median  weekly  earnings  (wages 
plus  tips)  were  $9.31.  Twelve  percent  earned  less  than 
$4  a  week,  42  percent  less  than  $8.  Fewer  than  half  the 
women  working  in  New  York  City  restaurants  were  found 
to  have  average  weekly  earnings  that  measured  up  to  stand- 
ards set  by  relief  agencies  for  subsistence  budgets. 

"Mr.  Flis"  Carries  On 

OOMETHING  like  a  year  ago  the  Foreign  Language 
O  Information  Service,  "Mr.  Flis"  to  its  intimates,  be- 
gan to  discuss  a  new  name  for  itself  which  would  indicate 
better  than  the  old  one  the  reorientation  of  its  program 
which  has  occurred  in  recent  years.  The  name  finally 
chosen  was  Common  Council  for  American  Unity.  "A 
year  ago  none  of  us  could  have  foreseen,"  says  Read  Lewis, 
executive  director,  "the  timeliness  and  significance  which 
the  new  name  would  have.  Never  was  unity  of  purpose 
and  understanding  so  urgent.  Never  was  it  so  important 
that  we  face  great  issues  as  Americans,  all  of  us,  united 
by  a  common  citizenship  and  common  ideals." 

Much  of  the  old  work  of  "Mr.  Flis"  will  continue  as 
part  of  a  broader  program  adapted  to  the  changing  times. 
A  large  representative  national  committee  will  review  and 
guide  the  program.  A  new  activity,  beginning  this  fall, 
will  be  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  magazine,  Common 
Ground,  edited  by  Louis  Adamic. 
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The  Social  Front 


The  Public's  Health 

A  FTER  two  years  of  a  slight  upward 
**  trend  the  birthrate  curve  for  the 
United  States  last  year  again  turned 
downward.  Figures  recently  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  showed 
2,262,726  births  reported  in  1939,  a  rate 
of  17.4  per  thousand  population  as  com- 
pared to  a  rate  of  17.6  in  1938.  But  if 
fewer  babies  were  born  than  the  year  be- 
fore more  babies  lived  past  the  first 
month  of  birth.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  reports  the  lowest  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  on  record,  47  per  1000  live  births. 
Only  five  states  had  higher  rates  during 
1939  than  the  previous  year.  Highest  in- 
fant deathrate  among  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories, 121  per  1000  occurred  in  Alaska; 
lowest,  34  per  1000,  in  Nebraska. 

Equal  Care — A  new  program  to  extend 
full  medical  care  to  families  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  New  York 
City  began  this  month.  To  cover  ex- 
penses an  allowance  of  $315,000  has  been 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  Board  of 
Child  Welfare,  the  city's  administrative 
agency  for  ADC.  Plans  for  care  include 
free  choice  of  physicians  by  the  board's 
clients  from  the  5,194  doctors  registered 
on  the  Department  of  Welfare  panel, 
nursing  service  from  one  of  the  three 
voluntary  visiting  nurse  services  within 
the  city,  prescriptions  filled  by  local  drug- 
gists, the  provision  of  eyeglasses  and  sur- 
gical supplies.  The  new  program  puts 
the  health  care  of  the  city's  ADC  fam- 
ilies on  a  par  with  the  services  provided 
through  the  Department  of  Welfare  to 
recipients  of  home  relief,  old  age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind  and  veterans'  re- 
lief. Up  to  the  present  the  Board  of  Child 
Welfare,  which  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  has  had  no 
systematic  program  for  the  medical  care 
of  its  clients,  merely  adding  $3  or  less  to 
a  family's  monthly  relief  grant  when  ill- 
ness developed.  The  new  step  is  in  line 
with  the  board's  recent  policy  of  equaliz- 
ing its  program  with  other  relief  pro- 
grams within  the  city,  which  has  cost  the 
city's  ADC  recipients  40  percent  of  their 
allowances  for  clothing  and  personal  in- 
cidentals. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  May 
1940,  page  170.] 

Convalescent  Care — Under  the  title 
"Convalescent  Care,"  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  has  published  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  on  con- 
valescent care  held  last  fall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  academy  and  the  Josiah 
Macy,  Jr.  Foundation.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  December  1939,  page  381.] 
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Outstanding  conclusions  of  the  papers, 
which  discuss  both  the  medical  and  social 
aspects  of  the  subject,  concern  the  need 
for  additional  facilities  for  convalescent 
care  and  for  synchronization  between 
discharge  from  the  hospital  and  admis- 
sion to  a  convalescent  home.  The  book, 
limited  to  1500  copies,  is  being  distributed 
free  of  charge  to  medical  and  social  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country. 

New  Jersey  Plans — Two  medical  care 
plans  for  New  Jersey  were  announced 
as  ready  for  operation  at  last  month's 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey.  One,  for  persons  on  relief,  in- 
volves the  setting  up  of  a  medical  com- 
mittee in  each  municipality  of  the  state 
to  cooperate  with  local  relief  depart- 
ments. The  latter  would  be  responsible 
for  determining  eligibility  and  financing 
medical  care,  but  the  committee  would 
have  the  authority  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  treatment  needed,  to  fix 
fees,  to  refuse  payments  of  excessive 
charges.  Relief  clients  would  have  free 
choice  of  physician. 

The  other  plan,  all  set  to  go,  provides 
for  medical  insurance  for  subscribers 
with  annual  incomes  not  over  $1,600  plus 
$400  for  the  first  dependent,  $200  for 
each  additional  dependent.  The  plan  is 
novel  in  basing  its  premium  charges  on 
the  amount  of  income.  A  subscriber  must 
pay  75  cents  a  month  plus  one  half  of 
one  percent  of  his  monthly  income;  for 
his  first  dependent  he  must  add  50  cents 
plus  one  half  percent  of  his  income;  for 
each  additional  dependent,  25  cents  more 
plus  another  half  percent. 

Hospital  Service — An  increase  of  800,- 
000  since  last  October  brings  to  4,800,000 
the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the 
fifty-nine  nonprofit  hospital  service  plans 
approved  by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. The  largest  growth  occurred 
in  the  Michigan  Society  for  Group  Hos- 
pitalization  which  increased  its  enroll- 
ment from  42,000  to  182,000.  .  .  .  The 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York  pays  $8,000,000  annually  to  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  of  subscribers,  accord- 
ing to  its  1939  financial  statement.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  the  service  had 
assets  of  $4,198,220  and  a  surplus  of 
$1,651,249.  It  is  now  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  supplementing  the  present  plan 
to  cover  the  expense  of  medical  and 
surgical  service  in  hospitals  and  to  in- 
clude protection  for  low  income  groups 
which  cannot  afford  to  join  the  present 
plan.  .  .  .An  outline  of  the  development 
and  significance  of  nonprofit  hospital  care 
insurance  is  the  subject  of  a  booklet, 
"Nonprofit  Hospital  Service  Plans,"  by 


C.  Rufus  Rorem,  published  by  the  Com- 
mission   on    Hospital    Service,    18    East 
Division  Street,  Chicago;  price  50  cents,: 
less  in  quantity. 

Education 

COME  two  hundred  educators,  school 

administrators,    churchmen,    writer 
and    others     have    joined    in    a    protes 
against  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  banning  the 
social  science  textbooks  of  Harold  Rug 
The  protest  took  the  form  of   an   ope 
letter  to  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Binghamton's 
superintendent    of    schools,    commendir 
him   for  his  opposition  to  the   Board   ot 
Education's   action.  The  letter  cites   til 
Advertising    Federation  of  America,  th 
Daughters  of  Colonial  America,  the  Ne 
York  State  Economic  Council,  as  among 
the  groups  demanding  a  "purge"  of  schoo 
textbooks  and  the  banning  of   the   Rug 
books   "because   they   'teach   them    [chil- 
dren] to  be  unbiased,'  because  they  'tend 
clearly    to    undermine    the    faith    of    the 
people  in  private  enterprise,"  because  the 
state  that  advertising  costs  are  shifted 
the  consumer,  and  for  similar  and  equally 
untenable   reasons." 

Embattled  Parents  —  The  Lincoln 
School  Parent-Teachers  Association  has 
voted  to  continue  its  efforts  to  block  the 
merger  of  the  famous  experimental  school 
with  Horace  Mann  School,  another  wing 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  parents  rejected  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Teachers  College  board  of  trustees, 
which  proposed  that  the  Horace  Mann 
building  be  used  for  elementary  classes, 
the  Lincoln  School  building  for  high- 
school  classes  and  that  the  names  of  both 
institutions  be  preserved.  The  parents 
cited  the  fact  that  the  Lincoln  School  is 
endowed  for  $3,000,000  "for  special  pur- 
poses," and  that  the  Horace  Mann  school 
is  unendowed;  and  their  committee  de- 
clared that  there  is  the  question  of  "integ- 
rity of  endowment"  to  be  considered. 

Youth  and  Jobs — The  annual  report  on 
a  survey  of  employment  opportunities  for 
the  year's  college  graduates  issued  by 
Investors  Syndicate  of  Minneapolis  indi- 
cates that  members  of  the  class  of  1940 
from  American  colleges  and  universities 
have  better  job  chances  than  graduates 
in  the  three  previous  years,  or  in  1933. 
Of  299  institutions  of  higher  learning 
covered  by  the  survey,  90  percent  re- 
ported that  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
1940  graduates  will  be  working  in  steady 
jobs  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
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figure  for  men  (92  percent)  is  slightly 
better  than  that  for  women  (89  percent). 
Placements  in  teaching  jobs  are  most 
numerous,  including  not  only  academic 
positions,  but  also  positions  with  fac- 
tories and  offices  which  "are  hiring  teach- 
ers for  demonstration,  instruction,  and 
outside-of-work  activities,  like  hobbies 
and  adult  education."  Teaching  salaries 
are  up.  Business,  commercial,  and  home 
economics  teachers  are  most  sought,  and 
male  elementary  school  teachers  who  are 
able  to  coach  athletics  or  teach  music. 
Other  fields  where  1940  college  gradu- 
ates are  most  in  demand  are,  in  order  of 
the  number  of  times  mentioned  in  331  re- 
plies to  this  question:  engineering,  busi- 
ness administration,  salesmanship,  avia- 
tion, medicine,  law,  accounting,  secre- 
tarial. .  .  .  Every  highschool  senior  in 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  who  is  not  go- 
ing to  college  is  registered  with  the  Ohio 
Employment  Service,  according  to  an 
announcement  of  the  Cincinnati  office. 
The  list  grew  out  of  a  program  of  em- 
ployment counseling  and  registration  car- 
ried on  during  the  past  school  year.  The 
information  on  the  young  registrants  in- 
cludes the  results  of  aptitude  tests,  school 
grades,  work  preferences,  and  comment 
from  teachers. 


In  Industry 


for  study  of  industrial  poisons 
to  which  workers  are  exposed,  for 
improved  standards  of  industrial  hygiene 
and  safety,  for  extension  of  workmen's 
compensation  to  occupational  disease,  is 
underscored  once  more  in  the  report  on 
"Occupational  Poisoning  in  the  Viscose 
Rayon  Industry,"  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
published  by  the  Division  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Price 
15  cents  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  The  study, 
undertaken  two  years  ago  at  the  request 
of  textile  labor  union  officials,  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  carbon  disulphide  poison- 
ing, the  commonest  form  of  which  is 
neuritis;  the  worst,  insanity.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton shows  that  protective  measures,  pos- 
sible all  along  the  line  of  rayon  manufac- 
ture, include  improved  ventilating  sys- 
tems, routine  air  analyses,  adequate  medi- 
cal examination  of  job  applicants  and 
workers. 

Labor  Relations  and  Defense —  Indus- 
trial relations  problems  involved  in  a 
large  scale  defense  program  are  surveyed 
in  a  new  bulletin  by  the  industrial  rela- 
tions section  of  the  economics  department 
of  Princeton  University.  Price  75  cents. 
The  section  concentrated  on  three  major 
industrial  groups:  aviation;  machine 
tools;  basic  mass  production  industries, 
including  steel,  chemicals,  electrical  and 
transportation  machinery.  Outstanding 
bor  relations  problems  defined  in  the 
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survey  include  the  breakdown  of  many 
skilled  processes  and  intensive  training 
of  thousands  of  new  employes  on  single 
steps  in  production  [see  Survey  Graphic, 
July  1940,  page  383]  ;  "streamlining"  of 
grievance  machinery  and  of  collective 
bargaining  procedures;  protection  of 
seniority;  continuous  and  effective  wage 
and  salary  administration;  expanded 
health  services;  re-study  of  work  sched- 
ules and  strains  to  obviate  fatigue;  ade- 
quate housing  and  transportation  facili- 
ties; maintenance  of  ratings  on  which  to 
base  promotion;  supervisory  training  in 
industrial  relations  techniques. 

Newark  Labor  Board — The  increasing 
use  of  the  Newark  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  local  disputes  is  underscored 
as  "the  most  significant  single  factor  to 
be  noted"  in  the  second  annual  report  on 
the  board's  activities.  L.  Hamilton  Gar- 
ner, director  (Room  304,  City  Hall, 
Newark,  N.  J.),  reports  that  the  board 
functioned  last  year  in  thirty-five  strike 
situations  involving  2,329  workers,  and 
handled  sixty-seven  disputes  brought  be- 
fore it  for  mediation.  The  board  has  been 
experimenting  with  industry  councils  or 
committees  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  employers  and  employes  to  handle 
routine  industrial  relations  problems. 
These  have  been  set  up  in  the  moving 
van,  cleaning  and  dyeing,  and  motor 
truck  transportation  industries,  with  one 
now  being  formed  in  the  restaurant  in- 
dustry. 

Record  and  Report — "Job  Histories  of 
Women  Workers  at  the  Summer  Schools, 
1931-34  and  1938,"  by  Eleanor  M.  Sny- 
der,  shows  striking  contrasts  in  the  vari- 
ous periods — for  example,  an  increase  in 
union  membership  from  35  percent  in 
1931  to  53  percent  in  1934  and  87  percent 
in  1938.  Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau, No.  174.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  .  .  .  The  required  training 
course  established  by  one  union  for  all 
members  "found  fit  and  willing  to  serve 
as  officers"  is  outlined  in  "Training  for 
Union  Service,"  prepared  by  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  3 
West  16  Street,  New  York  City.  Price 
10  cents.  .  .  .  "Trade  Unions  and  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws"  is  the  latest  addition 
to  The  Reference  Shelf  published  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  Price  $1.25, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates  Inc.  Com- 
piled by  Julia  E.  Johnson,  it  presents 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
widely  discussed  subject. 

Young  Miners — A  public  hearing  was 
held  on  June  28  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  to 
consider  a  proposed  order  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  declaring  work  in 
coal  mines  to  be  hazardous  for  minors 
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between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  ot 
age.  If  adopted,  the  order  will  establish 
an  eighteen-year  minimum  age  for  em- 
ployment in  and  about  coal  mines  ship- 
ping their  product  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Relief 


A/FAXIMUM  general  assistance  grants 
for  a  family  of  four  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, second  only  to  New  York  in  relief 
standards,  come  to  but  87  percent  of  the 
average  cost  of  minimum  subsistence  re- 
quirements. This  and  other  facts  show- 
ing the  discrepancy  between  public  as- 
sistance allowances  and  living  costs  are 
revealed  in  "Current  Living  Costs  as 
Related  to  Standards  of  Public  Assist- 
ance in  Pennsylvania,"  recently  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance. The  report  points  out  that  be- 
cause of  variations  in  living  costs  and 
relief  schedules  among  the  counties,  the 
discrepancies  between  the  maximum 
grants  and  subsistence  living  costs  vary  in 
different  areas.  The  lowest  percentage 
relationship  of  grants  to  cost  occurs  in 
those  counties  with  the  highest  case  loads. 
Aid  to  dependent  children  allowances  are 
also  less  than  subsistence  costs,  averag- 
ing only  93  percent  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  The  comparisons  were  based  only 
on  those  items  contained  in  the  assist- 
ance budgets  —  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
fuel,  and  light.  In  a  budget  breakdown 
the  largest  discrepancy  between  grant 
and  cost  in  both  general  assistance  and 
ADC  categories  appears  in  the  shelter 
schedule,  rent  payments  averaging  only 
70  percent  of  minimum  costs. 

The  report  contains  a  reminder  that 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
discussing  the  "minimum  subsistence 
standard"  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study, 
has  warned  that  living  at  such  a  level 
for  a  prolonged  period  "may  prove  harm- 
ful both  to  health  and  morale."  With 
the  issuance  of  the  study,  spokesmen  for 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance 
said  that,  recognizing  the  relief  inade- 
quacies it  reveals,  the  board  had  "ruled 
out  of  consideration  any  reduction  in 
standards." 

Work  Project — The  story  of  a  local 
work  relief  project  which  helped  reduce 
the  cost  of  relief  is  told  by  G.  L.  Burgy, 
director  of  the  Walworth  County  (Wis.) 
Public  Welfare  Department.  Though  the 
idea  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Burgy,  the 
project  was  developed  by  the  department 
workers  as  part  of  a  staff  development 
program.  After  permission  was  obtained 
from  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  enter  and  cut  timber  in  a  county- 
owned  swamp,  the  workers  visited  every 
able-bodied  relief  client  in  the  project 
area  to  "condition  them"  for  the  plan 
which  involved  going  into  the  swamp  to 
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Through  a  testimonial  dinner  at  its 
spring  meeting,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Conference  for  Social  Service 
expressed  its  appreciation  of  two 
men  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  the  promotion  of  public 
welfare  in  their  state.  The  honored 
guests  were  Col.  William  Allen 
Blair  of  Winston-Salem.  for  forty- 
nine  years  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  for  thirty-six  years  its 
chairman,  and  A.  W.  McAIister,  for 
twenty-five  years  a  vice  chairman  of 
the  board.  Announcement  was  made 
that  the  State  Association  of  Wel- 
fare Superintendents  would  provide 
for  the  continuous  recognition  of 
the  work  of  Colonel  Blair  and  Mr. 
McAIister  through  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Blair- 
McAlister  Loan  Fund,  to  aid  stu- 
dents of  social  work. 


cut  tamarack,  eventually  to  be  issued  for 
fuel.  Everyone  accepted  the  work  with- 
out hesitation  with  the  exception  of  two 
men  susceptible  to  poisoning  from  sumac 
which  grew  in  profusion  in  the  swamp. 
The  working  hours  of  each  of  the  forty 
men  employed  on  the  project  were  based 
or.  the  amount  of  relief  issued  the  previ- 
ous month.  The  project's  success  was 
used  as  an  illustration  by  the  department 
staff  in  interpreting  to  a  cynical  county 
the  error  of  the  assumption  that  all  re- 
lief recipients  are  "shiftless." 

Disappointment — Welfare  and  public 
health  officials  in  Washington  were  dis- 
appointed but  not  surprised  in  the  1941 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill, 
now  signed  by  the  President.  After 
months  of  hearings  and  inter-committee 
wrangling,  the  bill  emerged  with  little 
if  any  increases  over  last  year.  Welfare 
and  health  programs  will  carry  on  but 
not  expand  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  proposed  inauguration  of  the  food 
stamp    plan    failed    to    carry.   This   was 


definitely  a  disappointment  and  a  sur- 
prise, as  all  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion and  the  cost  would  have  been  in- 
consequential. 

The  Senate  conferees  had  been  in- 
clined to  be  more  liberal  than  those  of 
the  House,  but  yielded  in  the  end,  and 
the  House  figures  were  only  slightly  in- 
creased. For  example,  the  Senate  had 
proposed  $590,000  for  the  old  age  as- 
sistance program,  the  House  $575,000. 
The  final  agreement  was  for  $582,500. 
On  other  items  the  compromise  followed 
the  same  trend.  Both  were  under  budget 
estimates. 

In  Canada — A  division  of  relief  re- 
sponsibility between  the  central  govern- 
ment and  municipalities,  based  on  the 
theory  behind  the  establishment  of  the 
WPA  in  this  country,  recently  was  rec- 
ommended for  Canada  in  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Dominion  Pro- 
vincial Relations.  "A  clear  line  should 
be  drawn  between  employables  and  un- 
employables,"  says  the  report  in  propos- 
ing that  the  Dominion  should  assume  full 
responsibility,  both  financial  and  admin- 
istrative, for  relief  to  the  employable  un- 
employed. In  its  investigation  of  Cana- 
dian experiences  of  the  past  decade,  the 
commission  found  the  system  of  Domin- 
ion grants-in-aid  to  the  provinces  for  re- 
lief to  be  "far  from  satisfactory." 

One  Third  of  a  City — More  than  a 
third  of  New  York  City's  population  has 
been  "on  relief"  at  some  time  during  the 
years  1934-39,  according  to  a  report  re- 
cently issued  by  William  Hodson,  com- 
missioner of  welfare.  Total  cost  of  the 
public  aid,  which  included  WPA  and 
the  old  CWA  programs,  home  relief,  aid 
to  the  blind,  old  age  assistance,  veteran's 
relief,  institutional  care  of  children,  came 
to  $1,807,000,000  in  federal,  state  and 
local  funds.  The  constant  turnover  in 
relief  population  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  large  majority  of  people  who  re- 
ceived help  during  the  period  are  no 
longer  on  the  rolls.  About  1,000,000  per- 
sons, or  about  one  third  of  those  aided, 
are  now  included  in  the  various  public 
aid  programs. 

Up  to  the  Governor — If  the  bill  passed 
last  month  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
escapes  gubernatorial  veto,  the  state  will 
have  a  relief  director,  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature, in  place  of  the  present  five-man 
Financial  Assistance  Commission.  The 
bill  also  lays  out  a  formula  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  relief  funds  to  municipali- 
ties, denying  state  grants  to  252  munici- 
palities with  low  relief  expenditures  and 
providing  reimbursement  of  more  than 
70  percent  to  others.  The  state's  maxi- 
mum share  of  relief  costs  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  (June  30,  1940)  was  set 
at  $11,566,000,  nearly  $2,500,000  less 


than  previously  arranged.  The  money  i;l 
to  be  drawn  from  funds  tapped  through  i 
a  $27,000,000  state  financing  prograrr  \ 
adopted  at  the  same  session  and  expected  I 
to  leave  the  state  with  a  $4,000,000  sur-  \ 
plus  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  (June 
30,  1941). 

Professional 

EMERGING  from  the  National  Con- 
ference  in  Grand  Rapids  with  a  new 
name  and  its  first  list  of  elected  officers, 
the  National  Social  Work  Club  Commit- 
tee, formerly  the  Social  Work  Group 
Study  Committee,  also  brought  forth 
plans  for  drafting  a  constitution  for  a 
National  Federation  of  Social  Workers. 
The  committee  which  was  formed  last 
year  at  Buffalo  has  been  working  to 
stimulate  practicing  social  workers  into 
organizing  professional  clubs  on  local, 
state,  and  national  levels.  [See  "Social 
Workers  are  Joiners,"  by  Kathryn  Close, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1940.]  At 
Grand  Rapids  it  defined  the  purpose  be- 
hind such  organization:  "to  extend  social 
work  knowledge  and  to  advance  the  prac- 
tice of  social  work,  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  social  work  education,  research, 
and  social  investigation,  to  secure  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  proper  so- 
cial legislation,  to  promote  friendly  inter- 
course among  social  workers,  to  inter- 
pret and  direct  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  social  work."  Officers 
elected  were  MacEnnis  Moore,  presi- 
dent; Kenneth  Van  der  Hulse,  vice  pres- 
ident; Arthur  W.  Potts,  secretary. 

Scheduled — The  sixty-eighth  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  work 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  June  1-7, 
1941.  .  .  .  September  30-October  4  are 
the  dates  set  for  the  twenty-fifth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Placement  Service — Plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  vocational  service 
for  social  workers  in  place  of  the  de- 
funct Joint  Vocational  Service  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  July  1939,  page  218 
and  December  1939,  page  385]  material- 
ized in  time  for  the  service  to  be  func- 
tioning at  the  National  Conference  in 
Grand  Rapids.  This  was  the  new  Social 
Work  Vocational  Bureau,  a  nonprofit 
membership  organization  with  services 
limited  to  case  workers  and  agencies  in 
the  case  work  field.  Individual  member- 
ship in  the  bureau  is  open  to  graduates 
of  accredited  social  work  schools ;  to  per- 
sons who  have  completed  a  year  of  class 
work  and  supervised  field  practice  under 
an  accredited  school;  to  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers,  the  American  Association  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Workers,  the  Ameri- 
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can  Association  ot  Social  Workers;  to 
persons  who  have  advanced  to  super- 
visory positions  in  social  case  work  dur- 
ing five  years  of  employment  in  the  field. 
The  bureau  aims  to  provide  its  active 
membership  with  a  placement  service,  a 
counseling  service,  and  available  infor- 
mation on  personnel  trends  and  prac- 
tices. Plans  for  extending  its  services  be- 
yond the  field  of  case  work  are  now  un- 
der consideration.  Executive  director  of 
the  new  bureau  is  Louise  C.  Odencrantz, 
122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Expanded — Added  courses  in  social 
work  leading  to  a  master's  degree  will  be 
offered  by  the  department  of  social  wel- 
fare at  the  University  of  California  in 
the  fall.  Hitherto  a  one-year  curriculum 
has  led  to  a  certificate  in  social  welfare. 
This  program  will  be  retained  as  a  unit 
in  itself  and  also  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
second  half  of  the  two-year  graduate 
course.  The  new  second  year  courses  af- 
ford a  choice  in  professional  prepara- 
tion among  four  fields:  social  assistance, 
child  welfare,  medical  social  work,  cor- 
rections. The  department  has  lured  Mil- 
ton Chernin  from  the  university's  bureau 
of  public  administration  where  he  was  re- 
search associate,  to  become  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  social  welfare  responsible  for 
the  program  of  training  for  the  correc- 
tional services.  The  program  of  training 
in  medical  social  work  will  be  directed 
by  Ruth  Cooper,  now  case  work  super- 
visor at  the  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit. 

People  and  Things 

/"\PEN  house  for  fair-going  social 
workers  is  held  daily  from  10  a.m. 
•  to  1  p.m.  in  the  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  The  department  has  a 
complete  set  of  all  material  distributed 
at  the  various  social  welfare  exhibits 
available  for  consultation  by  visitors.  It 
is  also  ready  to  plan  "tours"  of  the  wel- 
fare exhibits  for  any  group  of  social 
workers  eager  to  take  a  busman's  holi- 
day. 

Glad  Department  — This  year's  Leslie 
Dana  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  the  conservation  of  vision  was 
;  awarded  last  month  to  John  M.  Glenn 
of  New  York,  retired  director  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  award, 
which  is  made  each  year  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Association  of  Research 
in  Ophthalmology,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Glenn  in  recognition  of  his  thirty  years 
of  service  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  ...  In  recognition  of 
his  "unselfish  devotion  to  the  alleviation 
of  speech  defects  in  those  thus  afflicted," 
Dr.  James  Sonnett  Greene,  founder  and 


director  of  the  National  Hospital  for 
Speech  Disorders,  last  month  was  desig- 
nated as  the  recipient  of  a  special  medal 
to  be  awarded  by  the  American  Laryn- 
golical,  Rhinological  and  Otological  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Greene's  clinic,  which  does  75 
percent  of  its  work  free  of  charge,  is  the 
only  medical  institution  in  the  country 
devoted  solely  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  speech  cripple.  ...  At  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  his  honor  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  well-known  educator  and 
agricultural  scientist,  last  month  was 
presented  with  a  medal  by  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Architects,  Engi- 
neers, Chemists  and  Technicians.  The 
award  was  made  in  recognition  of  Dr. 
Carver's  "great  scientific  contributions. to 
society." 

Down  South — After  a  winter  studying 
the  child  welfare  institutions  and  services 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Elizabeth  Monroe  Clark 
has  decided  to  linger  longer  in  the  South 
and  has  accepted  appointment  as  acting 
director  of  case  work  at  the  Connie 
Maxwell  Orphanage  at  Greenwood, 
S.  C.  The  former  director,  Kate  Bul- 
lock, is  now  chief  of  the  children's  divis- 
ion of  the  South  Carolina  State  Welfare 
Department. 

Academic  Honors  — T  h  e  commence- 
ment season  brought  academic  recogni- 
tion to  a  number  of  friends  of  Survey 
Midmonthly,  well  known  to  its  readers 
for  their  distinguished  contribution  to 
"the  field."  Among  those  who  received 
honorary  degrees  were  Dr.  George  S. 
Stevenson,  medical  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
Doctor  of  Science  from  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity; Loula  F.  Dunn,  commissioner, 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Ala- 
bama State  College  for  Women;  Edith 
Elmer  Wood,  author  and  housing  au- 
thority, Doctor  of  Laws  from  Smith  Col- 
lege; Raymond  Gram  Swing,  journalist 
and  radio  commentator,  editor  of  special 
Survey  Graphic  issue  "Calling  Amer- 
ica," February  1939,  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Oberlin  College  and  from  Olivet 
College,  Mich. ;  Alvin  Johnson,  director 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  .  .  .  Among  the  five  alumni 
on  whom  Columbia  conferred  the  "uni- 
versity medal  for  excellence"  was  Prof. 
F.  Stuart  Chapin  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  "admirable  teacher,  research 
worker  and  contributor  to  the  literature 
of  sociology  and  education." 

With  the  Hospitals—  Last  month  Dr. 
S.  S.  Goldwater,  commissioner  of  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Associated  Hospital 
Service  of  New  York,  largest  of  the  vol- 
untary nonprofit  hospital  service  plans. 
The  announcement  indicated  that  Dr. 
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Goldwater  would  stay  in  his  present 
post  for  the  time  being  at  least.  .  .  . 
Anna  D.  Wolf  has  left  New  York  and 
New  York  Hospital  where  she  was  di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
Nursing  Service  to  go  to  Baltimore  to 
become  director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Nursing  Service  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Succeeding  her  at  New  York 
Hospital  is  Bessie  A.  R.  Parker,  former- 
ly assistant  director  of  the  school. 

The  Truth—  These  columns  went  astray 
last  May  when  they  contained  the  state- 
ment that  vacations  for  unemployed  and 
working  girls  at  Lehman  House  and 
Bay  House  in  New  York  were  provided 
by  the  Jewish  Vacation  Association.  The 
Jewish  Vacation  Association  is  but  the 
referral  agency  for  a  small  group  of  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  camp  work.  The 
vacations  in  question  are  provided  by  the 
Jewish  Working  Girls  Vacation  Society. 

Deaths 


JOHN  KLEIN,  at  his  home  in  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  organizer  and  for  thirty-five 
years,  until  his  retirement  in  1935,  di- 
rector of  the  Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls 
school  for  maladjusted  children  at  Haw- 
thorne, N.  Y. 

LOUISE  McMASTER,  after  a  long  illness, 
in  Florida  where  for  ten  years  she 
made  her  home  with  her  sister,  Alice 
McMaster.  Miss  McMaster  spent  much 
of  her  professional  life  in  New  England 
and  New  York.  For  a  number  of  years 
she  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Society  of  Richmond,  Va. 

ROBERT  RUSSA  MOTON,  distinguished 
educator,  for  twenty-five  years  principal 
of  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama.  Dr. 
Moton  succeeded  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton at  Tuskegee  after  having  served  for 
twenty-five  years  as  commandant  on  the 
staff  of  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia. 

MARION  TURNER  BROCKWAY,  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  personnel  work  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Brockway  was  a  member 
of  the  first  class  graduated  by  the  Nurses 
Training  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. She  founded  the  Central  Club  for 
Nurses  and  the  Industrial  Nurses  Club 
and  was  well  known  to  social  workers 
through  her  activity  in  the  Monday  Club. 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS,  at  his  home  in  New 
Jersey,  associated  since  1908  with  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
dean,  in  point  of  service,  of  its  staff.  In 
1916  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  pioneer  in  health  edu- 
cation, initiated  the  association's  institutes 
for  the  training  of  tuberculosis  and 
health  workers,  an  activity  which  took 
him  all  over  the  country  and  won  for 
him  a  host  of  friends. 
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Cause  and  Effect 

LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF 
BREAD,  by  Carlisle  and  Carol  Shafer.  Colum- 
bia University  Press.  207  pp.  Price  $2.25, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*~pHIS  book  purports  to  be  an  exchange 
•*•  of  letters  between  husband  and  wife, 
the  wife  a  practicing  social  worker  in 
charge  of  a  public  welfare  office  and  the 
husband  a  teacher  of  economics  in  the 
nearby  state  college.  Carol  cites  con- 
crete cases  of  distress  from  among  the 
many  that  throng  her  office,  and  asks 
questions  about  the  underlying  social  and 
economic  factors  that  produce  such  cases 
and  about  possible  large  scale  remedial 
er  preventive  measures.  Carlisle  answers. 
Presently  Carlisle  turns  questioner,  ask- 
ing his  wife  for  a  fundamental  explana- 
tion (or  justification)  of  social  work, 
which  Carol  duly  gives.  At  the  end  they 
exchange  bibliographies. 

The  method  is  a  little  stiff  but  in- 
genious and  helpful.  Carol's  cases  vividly 
illustrate  the  dire  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment, low  income,  old  age,  fatherless 
homes,  and  lack  of  medical  care.  Car- 
lisle's answers  are  excellent  brief  essays 
that  place  Carol's  bits  of  human  wreck- 
age in  a  sound  perspective.  The  essays 
on  old  age  and  health  show  special  un- 
derstanding and  skill  in  both  analysis 
and  presentation. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  social 
worker  as  competent  as  Carol  should 
need  to  hear  all  that  her  husband  tells 
her,  but  if  the  resulting  picture  of  social 
workers  is  less  than  faithful  perhaps 
that  of  husbands,  or  of  college  teachers, 
is  wholly  accurate.  When  Carol's  turn 
as  informant  comes,  her  defense  of  social 
work  is  eloquent,  convincing,  at  times  epi- 
grammatic, and  includes  a  superb  pic- 
ture of  how  an  understanding  case 
worker  can  help  a  bewildered,  inhibited, 
and  well-nigh  frantic  client. 

Carlisle  and  Carol  are  well  matched 
and  have  produced  an  engaging  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  well  balanced  book.  They 
would  be  stimulating  people  to  know,  and 
it  would  be  worth  something  to  live 
within  scorching  distance  when  their 
typewriters  are  smoking. 

ROBERT  P.  LANE 
Welfare  Council,  New  York  City 

People  Will  Eat 

FEEDING  THE  FAMILY,  by  Mary  Swirtz 
Rose.  Macmillan.  421  pp.  Price  $5,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TT  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  book 
on  nutrition  more  useful  to  the  layman 
than  this  guidebook  which  now  appears 
in  its  fourth  edition.  In  nontechnical, 
clear  language  the  text  explains  the  sig- 
nificance of  general  and  specific  dietary 
requirements.  Babies,  growing  children, 
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adolescents  and  adults,  normal,  sick,  fat, 
thin,  or  pregnant,  are  all  given  special 
consideration.  The  appendices,  containing 
dietary  recipes  and  lists  of  foods  meas- 
ured in  relation  to  caloric,  mineral,  and 
vitamin  content,  are  helpful  charts  for 
putting  to  use  the  information  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  The  new  edition  reviser 
the  1929  edition  to  conform  with  recent 
advances  in  knowledge  of  nutrition,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  vitamins. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 

Samplings  of  Science 

SCIENCE  IN  YOUR  LIFE,  by  John  Pfeiffer. 
Macmillan.  109  pp.  Price  60  cents. 

EXCURSIONS  IN  SCIENCE,  edited  by  Neil 
B.  Reynolds  and  Ellis  L.  Manning.  Whittlesey 
House.  307  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

SCIENCE  MARCHES  ON,  by  Walter  Shepherd. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  420  pp.  Price  $3. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  LTHOUGH  Mr.  Pfeiffer's  major 
•^  objective  in  "Science  in  Your  Life" 
is  to  explain  the  rise  of  modern  industry 
and  communication  and  to  further  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  under  which 
we  live,  the  results  as  a  whole  are  some- 
what disappointing.  The  book  is  simply 
a  condensation  of  a  portion  of  a  typical 
highschool  general  science  course.  The 
author  discusses  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity and  their  applications  —  heat, 
gravity,  inertia,  sound,  light,  and  the 
electron  theory  of  matter — but  he  ig- 
nores completely  the  fundamental  role 
of  biology  and  medicine  and  only  hur- 
riedly mentions  chemistry.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter  on  the  social  use  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  scientific  research  and  the  con- 
trol, for  the  general  welfare  of  society, 
of  the  instruments  science  has  placed  in 
our  hands  is  no  more  than  an  outline. 

In  "Excursions  in  Science,"  based  on  a 
series  of  broadcasts  presented  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  thirty  sci- 
entists discuss  their  particular  specialties. 
All  the  sciences,  from  astronomy  to 
physiology,  from  geology  to  physics,  are 
sampled  in  diversified  fashion.  The  last 
essay,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  sci- 
entist for  the  social  applications  of  his 
work,  disturbs  the  simple  harmony  of  the 
book.  Laurence  Hawkins  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  believes  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  scientist  is  to  supply  the 
materials  for  technological  advance  but 
not  to  help  in  their  utilization.  A  read- 
able, yet  accurate  presentation  of  vari- 
ous sciences,  the  book  may  be  recom- 
mended for  the  layman  interested  in  an 
unpretentious  and  elementary  analysis 
of  basic  problems. 

Organized  around  such  primary  in- 
terests of  man  as  the  nature  of  fire,  the 
conquest  of  material,  the  control  of 
force,  earth  lore  and  the  human  ma- 
chine, "Science  Marches  On"  represents 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  development  of 


science.  Each  primary  interest  is  trace* 
from  its  beginnings  to  modern  times.  Ex 
cept  for  the  final  chapter,  in  which  th 
existence  of  psychic  phenomena,  telepa 
thy,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  are  argue 
and  declared  to  be  the  nucleus  of  th 
future  science  of  the  mind,  the  autho 
is  thoroughly  reliable  in  his  description 
of  the  advance  in  scientific  knowledge 
His  simplicity  of  style  and  grasp  of  th 
subject  make  the  book  excellent  reading 
New  York  JACK  SCHUYLEI 

The  Tax  Struggle 

FINANCING    GOVERNMENT,    by    Harold 
Groves.    Holt.    777    pp.    Price    $5,    postpaid    I 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

/GOVERNMENT  today  consist 
^^  largely  of  services  to  the  commu 
nity.  But  services  cost  money  and  citi 
zens  understand  all  too  little  how  thei 
tax  money  is  being  spent.  They  cry  i 
swelling  chorus  that  they  are  being  ovet 
taxed,  and  yet  have  no  concept  of  wha 
it  really  costs  to  be  a  citizen.  This  corr 
prehensive  volume  helps  clarify  and  sirr 
plify  this  most  essential  and  difficult  que< 
tion.  Scholarly  and  unprejudiced,  It  i 
well  organized  and  wholly  intelligible  t 
the  layman  who  really  wants  to  kno\ 
what  the  tax  struggle  is  about  and  i 
willing  to  delve  into  it.  The  histories 
development  of  public  finance  is  sue 
cintly  told,  followed  by  able  discussio 
of  the  types  of  American  public  revenu 
and  the  legal  aspects  of  taxation — th 
latter  section  cumbersomely  entitled  "In 
stitutions  and  the  Problems  of  the  Reve 
nue  System  as  a  Whole."  In  the  discus 
sion  of  public  expenditures  and  publi 
borrowing  John  Citizen,  if  he  is  intelli 
gent,  may  read  of  the  important  service 
which  his  money  helps  to  provide  and  c 
the  ways  in  which  the  financial  aspect 
are  handled.  The  citizen  who  is  not  cor 
tent  to  bandy  the  cliches  with  which  th 
subject  of  taxation  abounds  may  inforr 
himself  by  means  of  this  volume. 

JANE  PERRY  CLAR; 
Barnard  College,  New  York 

In  the  Papers 

SO  YOU'RE  PUBLICITY  CHAIRMAN,  t 
Frances  Fiske.  Whittlesey  House,  McGrai 
Hill.  189  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survt 
Associates,  Inc. 

TF  you  want  to  get  the  news  of  you 
•*•  organization  into  the  club  or  societ 
section  of  the  local  evening  paper,  an 
come  to  the  task  as  an  amateur,  this 
your  book.  In  it  the  society  editor  of  th 
Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argi, 
tells  the  women  who  bring  her  the  neu 
how  to  do  it,  and  when.  But  the  boo 
has  a  wider  usefulness.  The  errors  whic 
the  author  describes  amusingly,  in  stor 
after  story  taken  from  the  diary  of  th 
long  suffering  woman  behind  the  societ \ 
desk,  are  much  the  same  errors  that  a  i 
most  any  publicity  amateur  connects  j 
with  a  social  agency  would  wish  to  avoii 
Chapters  headed,  for  instance,  "I'i 

SURVEY    MIDMONTHL 


,new  at  this  job,"  or  "Print  it  just  the 
i\vay  I  wrote  it,"  or  "The  paper  must 
be  prejudiced,"  or  "I  don't  like  pub- 
licity," hint  at  the  practical  way  in  which 
the  text  gets  down  to  cases.  Practical  is 
the  word  for  it,  and  yet  the  treatment  is 
lively.  Illustrations  by  Laurence  Rey- 
nolds are  appropriately  humorous. 

That  publicity  grows  out  of  program 
is  only  briefly  suggested:  "Don't  expect 
publicity  unless  your  organization  does 
something  to  warrant  it.  If  news  doesn't 
happen,  there  just  isn't  any  news."  Ob- 
viously another  whole  volume  lies  un- 
written between  the  lines. 

So  you  hope  to  see  the  news  of  your 
agency  in  the  local  papers?  Then  you  will 
enjoy  and  profit  by  the  case-by-case  ac- 
count of  how  to  get  it  done,  and  you  will 
concentrate  on  the  last  chapter:  "She's 
an  Angel!" — which  tells  how  to  be  a  per- 
fect press  chairman  in  fifteen  snappy 
paragraphs.  FLORENCE  M.  SEDER 

Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  Inc. 

Parents  in  Practice 

AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT,  by  Leslie  B.  Hohman. 
Macmillan.  291  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TJERE  is  a  new  venture  in  the  field 
of  parent  education  with  a  psychia- 
trist presenting  his  viewpoint  in  popu- 
lar terminology  with  wit  and  vivacity. 
The  author's  primary  thesis  is  that  par- 
ents achieve  competency  through  train- 
ing, thought,  and  practice  rather  than 
by  a  miraculous  transformation  at  the 
birth  of  their  child.  He  points  out  the 
problems  most  often  met  with  children 
between  birth  and  the  end  of  adolescence, 
including  difficulties  connected  with  eat- 
ing, discipline,  working,  imagination,  sex, 
and  so  on. 

In  common  with  most  modern  writers, 
Dr.  Hohman  regards  the  infants  as  hav- 
ing a  few  basic  behavior  patterns,  from 
which  individual  ways  of  acting  are  elab- 
orated by  having  rewards  follow  suc- 
cess and  penalties  follow  failure.  He 
holds,  as  did  John  B.  Watson,  that  fear, 
anger,  and  love  responses  are  funda- 
mental reflexes.  Providing  that  the  child 
was  a  normal  baby  at  birth,  his  degree 
of  adjustment  and  efficiency  is  consid- 
ered as  due  chiefly  to  the  parents'  in- 
fluence as  people,  rather  than  to  heredi- 
tary factors.  Many  of  his  suggestions  to 
parents  will  be  regarded  as  common  sense 
methods.  Although  tribute  must  be 
made  to  excellent  presentation,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  book  should  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  majority  of  parents. 
Since  the  emphasis  is  on  problems  and 
how  to  cure  them,  and  occasionally  on 
how  to  prevent  them,  it  might  prove  dis- 
turbing and  unnecessary  to  the  many  par- 
ents who  already  are  doing  very  well  with 
their  children.  When  standards  of  de- 
velopment are  given,  they  tend  to  be 
stated  in  terms  of  the  maximum  ages 
at  which  certain  stages  should  be  reached. 


One  of  the  most  important  and 
helpful  books  on  the  subject 

AN  ADOPTED 

CHILD  LOOKS  AT 

ADOPTION 

By  Carol  S.  Prentice 

Mrs.  Prentice  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  child  adop- 
tion and  was  herself  an  adopted  child.  She  discusses  such  problems  as: 
who  should  adopt  and  why;  desirable  ages  for  child  and  parents;  the 
spinster  parent  and  only  child;  safeguards  for  mothers  and  adopted 
children;  and  types  and  sources  offered  for  adoption.  Introduction 
by  Clinton  W.  Areson  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  $2.00 

At  All  Booksellers 
D.    APPLETON-CENTURY    CO.,    35    W.    32nd    St.,    New    York 


Most  educators  prefer  to  trace  the 
growth  of  specific  abilities  from  their 
origins  and  to  suggest  methods  of  en- 
couraging development.  Occasionally  the 
author  gives  the  impression  of  neglecting 
the  conclusions  from  recent  research  in 
psychology.  For  example,  the  suggested 
methods  of  eliminating  fears  are  based 
chiefly  on  conditioning,  whereas  the  pres- 
ent tendency  is  to  include  suggestions  for 
helping  children  'respond  positively  to 
feared  situations  by  giving  them  new 
techniques  for  dealing  with  the  situations. 
MOLLIE  STEVENS  SMART 
RUSSELL  COOK  SMART 
Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  Matter  of  Focus 

CLASS  AND  AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGY:  FROM 
WARD  TO  Ross,  by  Charles  Hunt  Page.  Dial 
Press.  319  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 


American  sociologists  were 
J~J  broad  theorists,  system-makers,  in- 
clined to  moralize,  and  interested  in  so- 
cial reform.  Those  of  today  are  narrow 
specialists,  engaged  in  detailed  empirical 
research,  leaving  to  others  the  moral  and 
practical  implications  of  their  findings. 
Intimately  related  to  these  contrasts  be- 
tween the  "fathers  of  American  soci- 
ology" and  their  successors,  Page  pro- 
claims another  major  difference.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  early  sociologists  made 
the  interpretation  of  social  classes  a  cen- 
tral theme  in  their  theoretical  systems, 
while  today  "class  phenomena"  are  gen- 
erally ignored  by  students  of  society. 
This  is  Page's  thesis.  In  support  of  it 
he  discusses  at  some  length  the  writings 
of  Ward,  Sumner,  Small,  Giddings, 
Cooley,  and  Ross. 

That  each  of  these  men  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the  existence,  nature,  develop- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention.  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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ment,  and  significance  of  social  classes 
is  clearly  established,  but  that  this  was  a 
major  theme  in  their  sociology  is  open 
to  question.  Perhaps  it  is  really  true  only 
in  the  case  of  Small,  although  Giddings 
gave  considerable  attention  to  social 
stratification.  Ward  actually  had  very 
little  to  say  about  the  matter.  Sumner 
and  Ross  talked  some  about  "the  masses" 
and  "the  classes."  But  when  Page  says 
of  Cooley,  "It  is  questionable  whether  his 
system  would  hold  together  without  the 
class  materials,"  he  is  guilty  of  gross 
exaggeration.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  arises 
from  Page's  apparent  identification  of 
stratification  with  the  need  for  ameliora- 
tion. He  writes  almost  as  though  "the 
social  problem"  consisted  of  the  existence 
of  social  classes.  While  he  probably  is 
not  a  Marxian,  he  seems  to  judge  the 
interest  and  insight  of  early  American 
sociologists  by  the  extent  and  mode  of 
their  discussion  of  capital,  labor,  private 
property,  the  state,  exploitation,  class 
consciousness,  and  the  like. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  the  writings 
of  six  truly  great  men  presented  with 
reference  to  their  interpretation  of  social 
classes,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
their  work  so  distorted  and  thrown  out 
of  focus.  If  Page  had  reviewed  the  early 
sociologists  with  his  eye  on  their  treat- 
ment of  social  stratification  or  of  social 
amelioration,  he  would  have  produced  a 
better  book.  His  analysis  implies  that  he 
regards  social  ills  as  due  to  a  class  sys- 
tem, and  considers  social  classes  solely 
as  the  products  and  instruments  of  ex- 
ploitation. A  more  objective  approach 
and  some  concrete  studies  of  stratifica- 
tion are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RESORT 


NEW    MEXICO 


RANCHO     LA     MERCED 

6   miles   south   of   Santa   Fe 

Horseback  riding,  Indian  Ceremonials. 
Peaceful  life  in  glorious  country  at 
reasonable  rates.  Ten  people  only. 
Writ*  Box  883,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

WEARING  APPAREL 


For  that  enviable  well  groomed 
look  in  your  new  hat,  dress  and 
coat,  visit  MISS  GOODMAN'S 
SHOP.  We  dress  successful 
career  women,  clever  enough  to 
discount  snooty  labels. 
474  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
LA.  4-4013 


CLASSIFIED     ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GROUP  WORKER,  M.S.— recent  graduate 
school  of  social  work,  experienced  in  settlement 
and  community  center  work,  specialized  in  vol- 
unteer training,  high  performance  record,  seeks 
position.  7678  Survey. 

PUBLICITY — Experienced  Community  Fund 
and  Council  publicity  director  open  for  ac- 
counts: campaigns,  year-round  interpretation, 
releases,  annual  reports,  radio  programs. 
Harold  Coy,  258  West  17  Street,  New  York. 
CHelsea  2-5021. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  trained  group  worker,  ex- 
perienced in  modern  methods  of  administration 
and  programming  wants  year  round  position 
in  camp  work.  Excellent  success  in  experi- 
mental programs  and  leader  training.  7673 
Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED   POSITIONS 

Men    .    .   .   S2,5OO   lo   $15,000    .    .    .   Women 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you ;  serves  to  increase  your  salary ; 
promotes  you  for  high-salaried  executive  posi- 
tions at  moderate  cost;  if  you  have  earned  $2,500 
or  more,  can  prove  it,  write  for  valuable  in- 
formation. No.  43  Executive's  Promotion  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C. 


HATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c     per     line 

Non-display 5e     per     word 

Minimum    Charge     .     .     Sl.OO    per    insertion 

Discount*       .       .       1O%   on    thr««   Insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


BINDER  51.50 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold-etaniped, 
simulated  leather,  loose- leaf  binder  holdi 
12  issues  of  Surrey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  flick 
ind  the  copy  it  securely  fastened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send   ordert   with   payment    to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

New    York   City 


112   East    19   Street 


Consumer  Education 

HOW  EASY  ARE  EASY  PAYMENTS?  A 
TRACT  FOR  TEACHERS,  by  LeBaron  R. 
Foster.  Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Re- 
search, Newton,  Mass.  28  pp.  Price  10 
cents;  less  in  quantity  from  the  foundation. 

A  discussion  of  consumer  credit  de- 
signed to  help  teachers  present  its 
principles  in  terms  of  real  life. 

LOAN  SHARKS  AND  THEIR  VICTIMS, 
by  William  Trufant  Foster.  31  pp.  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York. 

A  description  of  the  nefarious  prac- 
tices of  illegal  personal  loan  companies 
and  their  methods  of  righting  small 
loan  laws. 

CONSUMER  CREDIT.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  A 
CONFERENCE  UNDER  THE  JOINT  AUSPICES  OF 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  AND  SOCIAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN.  Edited  by  Robert  W.  Kelso. 
137  pp.  Price  $1  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor. 

A  "running  discussion"  bringing  in 
many  points  of  view  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  need  of  American  fam- 
ilies for  credit. 


Public  Welfare 


An  elaborate  report  with  many  statis- 
tical tables  and  charts,  which  provides 


The  Pamphlet  Shelf 

geographic  background  for  analyses  of 
the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
relief. 

THE  CASE  REVIEW  PROCESS,  A 
METHOD  9F  STATE  SUPERVISION,  by  Antonio 
A.  Sorieri  and  Edward  E.  Rhatigan.  39  pp. 
Price  35  cents  from  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago. 

Description  of  a  method  for  case  re- 
views developed  within  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
for  use  in  local  offices,  along  with  a 
discussion  of  the  value  of  reviews  as 
a  means  of  measuring  local  practices. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE:  APPRAISAL  AND  PRO- 
POSALS FOR  GEORGIA.  34  pp.  Price  10  cents 
from  coordinating  committee,  Citizens  Fact 
Finding  Movement,  Forsyth  Building,  At- 
lanta, Ca. 

Sixth  in  a  series  of  reports  on  specific 
problems  with  proposals  for  their  so- 
lutions. Urges,  among  other  things, 
greater  federal  and  state  participation 
in  general  assistance. 

THIS  BUSINESS  OF  RELIEF,  by  Beulah 
Amidon.  39  pp.  Price  IS  cents  from  Coun- 
cil for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

One  of  the  "Social  Action  Series"  de- 
signed to  illuminate  current  prob- 
lems. A  review  of  the  events  of  the 
thirties  in  respect  to  relief  needs  and 
instrumentalities  and  of  the  factors 
that  enter  into  an  adequate  relief  pol- 
icy. Included  in  the  pamphlet  is  an 


article,  "The  Modern  Exodus,"  in 
which  Elizabeth  G.  Whiting  reviews 
measures  to  meet  the  problem  created 
by  refugees  coming  to  this  country. 

Case  Work 

THE  GENERAL  CASE  WORKER  AND 
THE  BLIND,  by  Margaret  Barnard.  4  pp. 
Price  10  cents  from  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16  Street, 
New  York. 

Reprints  from  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  now  make  available  a  paper 
that  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

THREE  STUDIES  OF  FAMILY  CASE 
WORK  PROGRAMS.  59  pp.  (mimeo- 
graphed). Price  65  cents. 

A     GUIDEBOOK    FOR     BEGINNERS     IN 
PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE   WORK,    by   Ella 
Lee  Cowgill.  49  pp.  Price  40  cents. 
Both   from   the   Family   Welfare   Association 
of  America,   122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

The  studies  are  of  "self-evaluations" 
by  board  and  staff  of  family  societies 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  Springfield,  Mass.  The  approach 
and  methods  described  make  them 
generally  useful. 

The  guidebook,  which  springs  from 
practical  experience  in  a  large  Michi- 
gan county,  is  designed  to  supplement 
"the  necessarily  brief  interview"  from 
which  new  workers  are  plunged  into 
jobs  with  the  philosophy,  techniques, 
and  procedures  unfamiliar  to  them. 
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*  The    whole    history    of    man's    social 
progress  demonstrates  that  the  larger  the 
sense    of    community    responsibility    the 
greater  is  the  progress  possible  to  every 
individual. — Editorial,  Common  Sense. 

*  The  task  of  preserving  and  defending 
fieedom   requires   at  times   as   stern   and 
determined    a    struggle    as    the    task    of 
achieving  freedom,  and  as  firm  a  faith. — 
CORDELL    HULL,   Secretary    of   State,   at 
Harvard  University. 

*  The  previous  generation  in  the  United 
States  failed  to  understand  that  you  can- 
not have  a  democratic  world  unless  there 
is  an  organized  peace  in  which  every  free 
nation     assumes     its     part.  —  RAYMOND 
GRAM  SWING  at  Olivet  College,  Mich. 

*  Government  cannot  operate  democrat- 
ically nationally   if   it   does   not   function 
democratically    in    the    smallest    unit    of 
society.   .   .   .   Chicago's   near   West   Side 
offers  a  potentially  more  important  bat- 
tlefield  than   the    front   line   trenches   of 
Europe. — Hull-House    Yearbook,   1940. 

'  It  the  American  people  spent  some  of 
the  time  that  they  spend  sitting  by  their 
i:;d-.os  in  thinking  about  the  issues  of  this 
war  and  the  application  of  those  issues  to 
us,  democracy  would  be  safer  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries. — FRANK 
AYDKI.OTTE,  director  of  Institute  for  Ad- 
:ced  Study.  Princeton  University. 


So  They  Say 

Standing  on  the  corner  chewing  gum 

Along  came  Nancy  and  asked  for  some. 

Go  away,  you  beggar. 

Go  away,  you  thief. 

If  you  want  gum, 

Go  on  relief. 

Rope-jumping  song,  heard  in  Rogers 
I' ark,  Chicago.  From  "Sharps  and  Flats'' 
Robert  Yoder's  column  in  Chicago  Daily 
Newt. 

•  According  to  his  record  his  martial 
status  is  married.— From  a  social  work- 
er's notebook,  Indiana  Department  of 
Welfare. 

'  We  do  not  know  how-  many  are  unem- 
ployed. We  can  only  argue  about  it. — 
WILLIAM  HODSON,  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare, New  York  City. 

'  The  chief  object,  of  his  [the  enemy's] 
arms  and  his  diplomacy  is  our  free  con- 
stitution: on  nothing  in  the  world  is  he 
more  bent  than  on  its  destruction.  And 
it  is  in  a  way  natural  that  he  should  act 
thus.  For  he  knows  for  certain  that  even 
if  he  masters  all  else,  his  power  will  be 
precarious  as  long  as  you  remain  a 
democracy. — DEMOSTHENES,  4th  century, 
B.  C.,  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  li'ho  did 
nut  heed  him.  ' 


•  Only  liberty  for  which   men  are  will- 
ing to  fight  is  liberty  which  can  or  ever 
could    survive. — ARCHIBALD    MACLEISH, 
Librarian   of  Congress,  to  the  American 
Association   for  Adult  Education. 

•  One  has  but  to  listen  to  the  radio  to 
realize    that    Americans    already    know- 
more  worthless  things  than  do  any  other 
people    on    the    surface    of    the    globe. — 
HENRY   M.   WRISTIN,   president   Brown 
University. 

•  The  one  thing  we  cannot  afford  as  a 
people  is  national  disunity — as  the   rich- 
est nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
can  afford   almost   anything  else. — Mn.o 
PERKINS,   director    of    marketing,    U.    S. 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

•  The  difference  between  democracy  and 
totalitarianism     is     that     the     democrat 
thinks   that  the   government  is  made   by 
and  for  Adam  and  Eve,  while  the  totali- 
tarian  thinks  Adam   and   Eve   are   made 
by  the  government  and  for  it. — STRUTH- 
ERS  BURT  in  The  Forum. 

'  It  isn't  crimes  of  the  violent  type  that 
threaten  to  ruin  America.  Our  greatest 
danger  comes  from  the  type  of  crime  that 
runs  all  through  American  business,  cor- 
roding our  social  structure,  the  type  that 
the  legal  profession  makes  possible. — 
AUSTIN  H.  MACCORMICK,  director,  The 
Osborne  Association,  New  York. 
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When  Claims  Are  Made 


BY  JOHN  J.  CORSON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board 


MORE  than  one  hundred  thousand  individuals  are 
now  regularly  receiving  monthly  federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  payments.  Within  this 
year  payments  will  go  to  a  half  million  or  more  retired 
workers,  their  wives  and  children  and  the  survivors  of 
deceased  workers.  Because  these  persons  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  social  insurance  program,  not  the  recipients  of 
direct  public  aid,  the  questions  arise:  Does  the  manner  in 
which  their  benefits  are  paid  differ  from  the  way  in  which 
payments  are  made  under  an  assistance  program?  Are  the 
fundamental  differences  between  social  insurance  and  public 
assistance  reflected  in  the  administration  of  the  insurance 
program  ? 

Into  a  field  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Board  comes  an 
elderly  man,  whom  we  will  call  James  Watkins.  Let  us 
observe  his  reception  there.  Hesitantly,  he  volunteers  the 
fact  that  he  is  out  of  work,  and  wants  to  get  his  "old-age 
insurance."  The  claims  interviewer  greets  him,  and  then 
assists  him  in  filling  out  his  application  for  insurance  bene- 
fits. The  simple,  one-page  application  form  calls  for: 

The  applicant's  name  and  account  number. 

The  date  and  place  of  his  birth. 

The  name  of  his  last  employer(s)  and  approximate  dates  of 
employment. 

His  wife's  maiden  name  and  date  of   birth. 

The  names  and  birth  dates  of  any  unmarried  children  under 
eighteen. 

The  last  two  questions  are  asked  to  determine  whether  he 
has  a  wife  or  a  child  who  may  also  be  entitled  to  insurance 
benefits. 

A  few  skillfully  put  questions  bring  out  this  information. 
Mr.  Watkins  is  informed  that  some  proof  of  his  age  will  be 
necessary — a  birth  certificate,  baptismal  record,  or,  if  these 
are  not  available,  perhaps  a  family  bible  record,  an  in- 
surance policy  or  other  documentary  evidence  established 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  com- 
pleted application  form  is  checked  over  carefully,  and 
James  Watkins  signs  it  under  oath. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Watkins  wants  to  know  how  much  his 
insurance  payments  will  be.  The  interviewer  explains  that 
the  amount  depends  upon  his  record  of  employment  in  "jobs 
where  he  paid  Social  Security  taxes."  His  monthly  benefit 
will  be  based  upon  his  average  monthly  wage  in  such  jobs. 


From  a  copy  of  the  wage  record  on  file  in  the  field  office  I 
and  from  Mr.  Watkins'  statement  as  to  his  recent  earnings  I 
the  interviewer  makes  an  estimate.    He  also  explains  thai 
the    field   office   will   obtain    a   statement    from   Watkins 
former    employer  covering  his  recent  wages,  so  the  clairr  I 
need  not  be  delayed  until  the  next  regular  quarterly  wag« 
report  is  received  from  the  employer. 

As  soon  as  this  statement  and  Mr.  Watkins'  proof  o: 
age  are  received,  the  completed  claims  file  is  sent  foi 
adjudication  to  the  central  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  il 
everything  is  in  order,  James  Watkins  will  receive  his  firsi- 
check  for  monthly  insurance  benefits. 

Of  course,  it's  not  always  as  simple  as  that.  Sometime: 
the  interviewer  must  inquire  diligently  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  may  be  eligible  to  receive  insurance 
benefits.  Often  an  applicant  does  not  know  his  wife's  exaci 
age,  and  must  call  her  or  return  to  the  office  later.  Perhaps 
he  has  difficulty  in  obtaining  proof  of  his  own  birth  date 
In  such  cases  the  field  office  interviewer  describes  carefulh 
the  different  types  and  sources  of  acceptable  proof;  th< 
interviewer  may  even  prepare  letters  to  public  officials  fo 
the  applicant's  signature  to  obtain  acceptable  proof  of  age 
Sometimes,  too,  the  interviewer  must  deal  with  languagi 
barriers,  emotional  states,  faulty  memory,  or  excessivi 
garrulity.  Such  problems  are  encountered  by  every  agenc; 
dealing  directly  with  large  numbers  of  people,  particular!; 
when  many  of  them  are  aged  or  bereaved.  The  salesman 
the  employment  office  interviewer,  the  social  worker,  th'i 
field  worker  for  the  social  insurance  program — each  mus. 
possess  patience,  skill  and  tact. 

UNDER  THE  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  PRO 
gram,  the  widow  of  an  insured  worker  may  also  be  en 
titled  to  benefits  if  she  is  sixty-five  or  over,  or  if  she  has  chil 
dren  of  the  deceased  worker  in  her  care.  Suppose  a  younf 
widow  with  two  children,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  is  filing 
a  claim.  (This  name,  like  all  others  used  here,  is  fictitious. 
The  procedure  differs  little  from  that  in  Mr.  Watkins 
case.  The  application  form  which  Mrs.  Johnson  files  fo 
her  own  insurance  benefits  and  those  of  the  children  it 
her  care  necessarily  covers  some  additional  points.  It  in 
eludes  a  question  pertaining  to  any  prior  marriages  of  thi 
late  Mr.  Johnson,  and  to  the  relationship  of  the  surviving 
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children.  Mrs.  Johnson  must  state  whether  she  was  living 
with  her  husband  when  he  died,  or  if  not,  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  he  was  contributing  to  her  support.  She  must 
answer  other  questions  designed  to  verify  her  statements, 
to  determine  whether  she  is  a  ''widow"  and  whether  the 
children  fall  within  the  group  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  law. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Johnson  must  submit  her  marriage 
certificate,  or  some  equivalent  proof.  She  must  agree  to  use 
the  children's  payments  for  their  benefit.  When  the  claim 
is  completed,  the  file  is  sent  to  the  central  offices  for 
adjudication.  Whether  or  not  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  benefits  and  if  so  in  what  amount 
depend  upon  the  deceased  husband's  employment  record. 

HESE  CASES  ARE  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  GREAT  MAJOR- 

ity  of  claims  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
its.  Of  some  200,000  claims  for  monthly  benefits  thus  far 
received,  almost  seventy  percent  are  from  aged  workers  like 
Mr.  Watkins  and  their  aged  wives.  Approximately  eight 
percent  of  all  claims  are  from  widows  of  deceased  workers, 
while  twenty-two  percent  of  the  total  are  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  deceased  workers  or  aged  retired  workers. 
Claims  from  the  aged  parents  of  deceased  workers  upon 
whom  they  are  dependent  constitute  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  total. 

After  a  claimant's  insurance  benefits  are  approved  for 
payment,  then  their  continuance  is!  almost  automatic. 
For  example,  the  field  office  interviewer  took  care  to  ex- 
plain to  Mr.  Watkins  that  he  will  continue  to  receive  his 
benefits  every  month  as  long  as  he  lives  except  in  one  con- 
tingency. If  in  any  month  he  goes  back  to  work  in  covered 
employment — renders  services  for  wages  of  $15  or  more — 
he  loses  his  benefit  payment  for  that  month.  When  his 
benefits  begin,  he  receives  a  post  card  with  which  to  notify 
the  bureau  if  he  returns  to  work.  If  he  fails  to  report  such 
earnings  his  employer's  tax  return  will  furnish  an  automatic 
check.  When  he  dies  a  nation-wide  system  of  reporting  by 
state  and  local  vital  statistics  registrars  will  provide  evi- 
dence of  his  death. 

In  the  Johnson  family,  school  attendance  must  be  checked 
as  payments  to  children  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  are 
made  only  if  the  child  is  attending  school,  unless  attendance 
is  not  feasible.  School  authorities  routinely  certify  the  at- 
tendance of  the  individual  child.  If  Mrs.  Johnson  should 
remarry  she  is  expected  to  send  a  post  card  notice  to 
terminate  her  benefits.  Arrangements  with  postal  authori- 
ties concerning  the  delivery  of  checks,  and  endorsements  on 
the  checks  provide  safeguards  against  her  possible  failure  to 
report. 

We  are  feeling  our  way  in  the  development  of  a  pattern 
for  the  administration  of  this  social  insurance  system.  The 
comparatively  simple  procedures  described  in  the  foregoing 
indicate  how  the  bulk  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
claims  are  paid  and  serviced.  Other  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  insurance  claimants  and  beneficiaries  are  not 
so  simple  nor  so  susceptible  to  automatic  processes.  The 
pattern  has  not  yet  taken  complete  or  final  form. 

Under  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  the  primary  factor 
in  determining  the  right  to  benefits  is  the  worker's  employ- 
ment record,  for  under  a  social  insurance  program  bene- 
ficiaries receive  payments,  specific  in  amount,  toward  which 
•they  and  their  employers  have  contributed.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  a  public  assistance  program  the  primary  basis 
for  eligibility  is  individual  need.  Need  is  also  a  major 
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determinant  of  the  amount  paid ;  and  both  the  amount  and 
the  continuing  receipt  of  aid  may  be  affected  by  changes 
in  the  individual's  need  and  also  by  the  availability  of 
public  funds  for  this  purpose. 

These  basic  differences  between  social  insurance  and 
public  assistance  should  be  clearly  reflected  in  the  pattern 
of  administration  of  the  insurance  program.  The  adminis- 
tration of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  need  seldom,  if 
ever,  include  evaluation  of  a  beneficiary's  financial  re- 
sources. It  need  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  beneficiary's 
relationship  with  his  or  her  family  or  with  members  of  the 
community,  or  any  other  social  factor  only  when  an  insur- 
ance payment  to  the  individual  entitled  to  receive  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  made.  Yet  there  are  situations  in  which 
the  distinctions  may  appear  to  have  no  practical  significance 
for  the  persons  concerned.  Differences  between  social  in- 
surance and  public  aid  become  obscured  because  both  serve 
broad  social  objectives.  Can  administration  safeguard  these 
objectives  effectively  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  the  basic 
differences?  . 

Situations  in  which  these  differences  are  most  likely  to 
be  obscured  arise  in  connection  with  the  small  number  of 
cases  which  necessarily  involve  consideration  of  factors  re- 
garding the  wage  earner's  family  other  than  his  employment 
record.  These  are  of  four  types: 

Cases  of  minor  children  in  which  neither  a  parent,  near 
relative  nor  legal  guardian  is  available  to  receive  the  payment. 

Cases  involving  beneficiaries  who  are  in  children's  institu- 
tions, correctional  institutions,  penal  institutions,  and  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  or  physically  ill. 

Cases  in  which  eligibility  to  benefits  is  dependent  on  a 
familial  or  economic  relationship  clouded  by  some  unusual 
situation;  for  example,  a  wife  to  be  eligible  for  benefits,  must 
be  "living  with"  the  retiring  worker,  but  may  be  temporarily 
or  permanently,  residing  with  a  daughter. 

Cases  in  which  eligibility  is  dependent  on  a  question  rela- 
tive to  the  financial  resources  of  the  family;  for  example,  a 
child  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  must  be  attending  school,  but  family  resources  may 
he  so  inadequate  as  to  make  school  attendance  not  "feasible." 

CHILDREN  ENTITLED  TO  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  FALL 
into  two  groups:  those  who  are  cared  for  and  in  the 
custody  of  their  mother  or  father;  those  in  whose  behalf 
some  person  other  than  the  parent  applies  for  benefit  pay- 
ments. The  first  group  includes  more  than  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  all  children  who  are  beneficiaries.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  presumed,  unless  some  fact  to  the  contrary  is  apparent, 
that  the  parent's  sworn  statement  on  the  claims  application 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  payments  will  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children.  This  presumption  seems  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  a  social  insurance  program 
and  is  essential  to  its  efficient  administration.  Only  when 
a  contradiction  of  this  presumption  appears,  at  the  time  of 
filing  application  or  subsequently,  is  there  need  for  making 
judgments  concerning  the  relationships  of  the  beneficiaries 
to  others. 

Let  us  look  into  a  field  office  where  John  Poletski, 
twenty-five-year-old  son  of  the  deceased  worker  Stanislas 
Poletski,  is  speaking  to  the  manager. 

"It  ain't  right,  Mr.  Baker.  Since  my  father  died,  she 
just  lays  around  the  house  all  day  and  drinks.  She  even 
sends  the  kids  out  to  the  store  to  buy  more  liquor.  The 
doctor  says  she  ain't  responsible  anymore,  and  he  had  me 
take  her  to  the  hospital  yesterday.  They  may  put  her 
away— but  if  they  don't,  things  just  can't  go  en  the  way 
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they  been.  I  know  she's  been  drinking  up  the  kids'  money, 
besides  her  own.  They  need  things,  and  it  just  ain't  right. 
Something's  got  to  be  done." 

At  the  death  of  Stanislas  Poletski  some  months  earlier, 
four  of  John's  younger  brothers  and  sisters  had  become  en- 
titled to  children's  benefits  under  the  survivors  insurance 
program.  John's  mother,  who  had  the  children  in  her  care, 
had  become  entitled  to  widow's  insurance  payments.  She 
was  now  receiving  not  only  her  own  monthly  payments, 
but  also,  as  their  natural  guardian,  those  of  the  children. 

John  Poletski's  complaint  that  his  mother  was  not  using 
the  payments  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  brought  an 
investigation  by  a  member  of  the  bureau's  staff  trained  and 
experienced  in  social  work.  To  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation two  local  welfare  agencies,  the  family  doctor  and 
John's  employer  were  consulted.  The  investigation  re- 
vealed the  truth  of  John's  statement  and  also  indicated  that 
the  family  was  in  no  financial  position  to  bear  the  expenses 
involved  in  appointing  a  legal  guardian  for  the  younger 
children.  Fortunately,  the  family  history  showed  that 
John  had  accepted  a  large  degree  of  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  subsequent  payments  to  him  as  guardian-in-fact. 

The  Poletski  children,  rich  or  poor,  were  entitled  to  in- 
surance benefits.  The  only  problem  was  the  determination 
of  the  person  to  whom  those  benefits  should  be  paid  to 
insure  their  use  for  the  support  of  the  children.  This 
problem  required  a  social  investigation. 

When  a  person  other  than  the  parent  applies  for  benefits 
in  behalf  of  a  child,  payments  are  made  without  question 
if  the  applicant  is  the  child's  legal  guardian.  If  the  ap- 
plicant is  neither  the  legal  guardian  nor  the  parent,  factual 
data  must  be  obtained  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances underlying  his  relationship  to  the  child.  Unless 
these  data  reveal  a  relationship  in  existence  prior  to  the 
parent's  death  and  one  which  occasions  no  substantial  basis 
for  questioning,  a  further  social  inquiry  to  determine  to 
whom  the  payments  should  be  made  will  be  necessary. 

There  will  always  be  a  few  cases  in  which  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  applicant  and  his  intention  and  ability  to  use 
the  payments  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  will  be  question- 
able. Procedures  for  handling  these  cases  recently  have 
been  worked  out  after  considerable  thought  and  discussion. 
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In   such    instances   the   bureau's   field    representatives   wi 
make  an  investigation.     Some  cases  will   require  the  ap-  j 
pointment  of   a  legal   guardian   after  a  court   determines | 
how  the  best  interests  of  the  child  may  be  served.     In  these 
few  instances  where   some  social   determination  must   bei 
made,  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  will 
seek  the  assistance  of  state  public  welfare  departments.  The 
report   of   the  welfare   agency  will  be   informational   and 
advisory  only. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  administration  worked 
out  for  these  children's  cases  are  illustrative  of  those  being 
followed  in  the  handling  of  other  claims  for  insurance 
benefits  which  call  for  some  social  determination.  There 
are  times  when  a  public  agency  must  form  judgments  con- 
cerning human  relationships  to  see  that  the  social  objectives 
of  its  program  are  fulfilled.  Such  judgments  must  be  made 
by  the  agency  administering  social  insurance  so  that  those 
who  are  entitled  to  payments  receive  them.  In  forming 
judgments  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  utilize: 

First:  the  techniques  that  have  been  developed  out  of  experi- 
ence in  handling  similar  situations. 

Second:  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  established  in- 
stitutions in  each  local  community. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  intention  to  build  into  the 
developing  administrative  pattern  relationships  with  claim- 
ants and  beneficiaries  which  will  express,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  basic  characteristics  of  a  social  insurance  program.  This 
may  be  difficult  in  children's  cases  where  the  responsibility 
of  the  applicant  for  guardianship  is  questionable,  in  the 
cases  of  incompetent  adults  or  children  who  are  in  institu- 
tions and  in  the  few  cases  where  other  statutory  provisions 
compel  inquiry  into  family  situations.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases  which  make  up  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  claims.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  involve  no  investigation  and  no  exercise 
of  judgment  as  to  the  method  or  amount  of  payment. 

Parallels  between  public  assistance  and  social  insurance 
are  significant;  far  more  significant  are  the  fundamental 
differences.  Unless  these  differences  can  be  effectively  em- 
bodied in  administration,  social  insurance  cannot  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established — to  meet  the  basic 
needs  for  security  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
alternative  social  measures. 


Back  to  the  Farmer 


NO  longer  in  the  position  of  the  cobbler's  barefoot 
daughter,  many  cotton  farmers  in  the  south  now 
have  at  least  enough  cotton  in  their  homes  to  af- 
ford them  a  good  night's  rest.  Transformed  into  mattresses 
by  their  own  hands  some  of  the  surplus  which  has  kept  the 
farmers  too  poor  to  buy  manufactured  cotton  products  is 
finding  its  way  back  to  them  via  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modity Corporation's  distribution  of  cotton  and  cotton  tick- 
ing to  farm  families  with  incomes  under  $400.  The  fam- 
ilies themselves  fluff  up  the  cotton,  sew  the  ticking,  stuff 
one  inside  the  other  and  give  the  finished  products  the  kind 
of  beating  that  newly  made  mattresses  are  supposed  to  have. 
The  work  is  done  in  the  local  schoolhouse  or  other  public 
building  to  which  the  FSCC  has  sent  enough  cotton  and 
ticking  for- at  least  120  mattresses,  that  being  the  number 


of  eligible  families  required  to  apply  for  the  materials  be- 
fore a  mattress-making  project  is  authorized. 

More  ambitious,  if  less  direct,  the  stamp  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  surplus  cotton  to  needy  persons  through  or- 
dinary business  channels  (see  Survey  Mitlmonthly,  March 
1940,  page  111)  is  now  in  operation  in  three  cities,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  15  cents  out  of  each  consumer's  dollar 
spent  under  the  cotton  stamp  plan  reaches  the  farmer's 
pocket.  The  rest,  being  swallowed  up  by  transportation, 
cotton  milk,  garment  factories,  wholesale  and  retail  stores- 
is  expected  to  give  a  big  boost  to  employment.  Nearly 
every  area  in  which  the  food  stamp  plan  is  working  has 
asked  for  the  cotton  stamp  plan,  according  to  Milo  Per- 
kins, president  of  the  FSCC.— K.  C. 
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It  Looks  Simple 

By  GERALDINE  FRANCISCO 

Goshen   County,  Wyoming 


IF  \ou  can  imagine  a  twenty-two-year-old,  city-bred 
girl,  fresh  out  of  college,  armed  solely  with  such 
things  as  the  Malthusian  theory,  the  concept  of  ecol- 
ogy, and  the  definition  of  the  Babinsky  reflex,  being  sent 
to  do  public  welfare  work  in  a  county  whose  largest  town 
boasts  3,000  and  whose  entire  living  is  derived  from  the 
soil,  then  you  can  imagine  the  perplexity  which  faced  me  on 
coming  to  Goshen  County,  and  perhaps  understand  my 
writing  in  case  records:  "Mr.  B's  columbine  (combine)  is 
mortgaged  for  ?254,  but  his  two- roll  (two- row)  cultivator 
is  clear."  You  can  understand,  too,  why  my  good-natured 
director  chuckled  when  I  asked  him  how  much  a  cow 
was  worth,  and  when  in  all  innocence  I  asked  him  what 
a  heifer  was. 

Now,  since  I  have  been  here  two  years,  I  realize  that 
there  probably  couldn't  have  been  a  greener  person  in  the 
whole  county  than  I  was  when  I  arrived  on  the  scene- — I, 
who  had  felt  so  sorry  for  those  poor,  dumb  clients  who 
couldn't  even  give  me  the  number  and  street  where  they 
lived,  but  directed  me  in  terms  of  filling  stations,  trees,  or 
gates. 

Goshen  County,  one  hundred  miles  long  and  thirty  wide, 
includes,  along  with  some  irrigated  farms  and  many  cattle 
and  sheep  ranches,  a  large  area  as  flat  as  your  hand  which 
until  ten  years  ago  produced  some  of  the  richest  dry-land 
crops  in  the  state.  Since  that  time,  what  with  drought  and 
grasshoppers,  the  prosperity  of  the  dry-land  homesteader 
has  declined  steadily.  We  visit  the  homes  of  these  folks  and 
see  evidence  of  happier  days  in  a  piano,  now  sadly  out  of 
tune;  in  a  tinted  photograph  of  the  master  and  mistress 
very  stylish  as  to  clothes,  and  in  a  tinsel-trimmed,  rose- 
colored  lampshade,  all  the  rage  a  decade  ago,  now  worn  to 
shreds.  Today  we  find  broken  windows  plugged  with  rags, 
leak-stained  ceilings  and  plaster-cracked  walls,  barefoot 
women  and  children  and,  worst  of  all,  once  independent 
people  having  to  ask  for  relief.  We  can  only  marvel  at 
the  courage  with  which  they  return  each  spring  to  the  fields 
which  absorb  their  toil  but  deny  them  a  living. 

The  pioneer  spirit  abounds  here  with  the  heritage  of  old 
Fort  Laramie,  the  Oregon  Trail,  Jim  Bridger,  the  famous 
trapper  and  guide,  and  Buffalo  Bill.  In  nearly  all  the 
homes  are  relics  reminiscent  of  a  glorious  history.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  whole  family,  from  the  aged  grand- 
father to  the  six-year-old  grandson,  equally  interested  in 
collections  of  Indian  arrowheads.  Some  envied  few  have 
old  coins,  French,  English,  or  American,  picked  up  along 
the  old  trail  or  near  the  fort.  An  old  spur,  a  wagonwheel, 
a  piece  of  sword,  or  the  butt  of  an  old  rifle  believed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  old  sturdies,  is  carefully  treasured. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  helped  many  of 
the  farmers  with  loans  and  subsistence  grants.  It  is  assumed 
that  it  is  better  to  "rehabilitate"  them  on  the  farms,  where 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  rent  and  can  raise  some  of  their 
food,  than  to  have  them  come  into  town  and  go  on  WPA. 
But  we  wonder,  after  so  many  years  of  drought,  what 

Cre  is  to  rehabilitate  them  for  in  their  present  locations. 
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WPA  is  limited  to  those  who  derive  the  major  share  of 
their  living  from  work  other  than  farming  or  farm  labor. 
A  great  many  men  are  employed  during  the  three-months' 
season  at  the  Holly  Sugar  Factory,  but  this  comprises  most 
of  their  private  employment  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
WPA  is  their  only  recourse.  Others  on  WPA  are  railroad 
section  hands,  building  and  construction  workers,  and  com- 
mon laborers. 

The  County  Welfare  Department  is  responsible,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, for  the  direct  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind,  which 
we  have  had  since  1935 ;  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children,  started  in  1936,  and  for  general  relief. 
In  addition,  the  department  acts  as  "clearing  agency"  for 
the  entire  county,  in  that  it  refers  persons  to  the  WPA, 
the  FSA,  the  public  health  nurse,  and  assists  in  seeing  that 
some  plan  is  formulated  for  each  needy  case,  regardless  of 
what  category  it  falls  into.  The  average  case  load  in 
Goshen  County  for  social  security  and  general  relief  cases 
is  278,  with  the  director  doing  case  work  for  a  third  of 
the  load  and  the  case  worker  responsible  for  the  rest. 

THOSE  living  in  large  cities,  where  social  work  has 
been  established  for  years  with  special  agencies  to 
deal  with  each  type  of  difficulty,  are  likely  to  consider  work 
in  this  setting  dull  and  unfruitful.  It  is  anything  but  that. 
Our  facilities  are  relatively  restricted,  and  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  our  people  as  to  the  purpose  and 
limitations  of  this  new  thing — social  service,  but  challenge 
is  something  we  have  plenty  of.  We  may  be  short  on  social 
service  techniques,  and  many  of  the  ideas  introduced  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  may  seem  pretty  high  falutin'  to  us, 
but  we  have  no  lack  of  neighborliness,  and  no  lack  of 
opportunity  to  do  what  I  believe  is  called  interpretation, 
meaning  to  explain  individually  just  why  things  are  done 
the  way  they  are.  People  here  do  not  accept  anything  with- 
out knowing  the  reason  for  it.  They  know  personally  the 
men  they  vote  for  and  they  demand  to  know  just  exactly 
what  becomes  of  the  taxes  they  pay.  You  have  to  know 
your  P's  and  Q's  in  this  county,  and  you  can't  use  fancy 
words  in  explaining  what  you  are  doing  and  why.  It's  all 
a  face-to-face  relationship,  and  it  makes  for  democracy. 

When  I  first  came  to  work  in  Goshen  County,  I  had  to 
learn,  among  other  things,  the  art  of  opening  auto  gates.  I 
had  an  awful  time  with  them.  It  is  curious  that  such  an 
apparently  simple  thing  took  such  a  long  time  to  learn.  But 
finally,  through  a  long  process  of  trial  and  error,  I  have 
become  quite  efficient.  I  just  press  my  shoulder  hard  to  the 
gate  post  and  at  the  same  time  hug  the  fence  post,  and  in 
no  time  the  wire  loop  snaps  off  and  the  gate  is  open. 

I  think  social  work  is  a  lot  like  opening  gates.  It  looks 
simple  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  learning  how. 

SURVEY  MIDMOXTHLY  will  welcome,  from  workers  "at 
the  grass  roots,"  brief  accounts  such  as  Miss  Francisco's  of 
the  set  tiny  in  which  they  function. 
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Reliefs  Ugly  Duckling 

BY  BENJAMIN  GLASSBERG 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin 


THE  ugly  duckling  of  current  relief  criticism  is  the 
person  unlucky  enough  to  have  missed  the  categories 
of  aid  in  which  the  federal  government  participates. 
Although  the  number  of  "senior  citizens"  receiving  old  age 
assistance  has  jumped  in  four  years  from  roughly  200,000 
to  1,900,000,  and  now  exceeds  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving direct  relief,  little  criticism  is  directed  toward  them. 
Even  people  on  WPA  get  by  with  no  more  serious  criticism 
than  somewhat  threadbare  wise-cracks.  It  is  the  "reliefer," 
dependent  for  the  most  part  on  local  funds,  who  catches  the 
brunt  of  the  tax-payers'  irritation  with  the  high  cost  of 
relief.  The  rise  of  "little  WPA's,"  often  little  more  than 
work-for-relief  programs,  is  one  indication  of  a  growing 
belief  that  "reliefers  who  won't  work  ought  to  be  made 
to  work."  Another  indication  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
discourage  relief  applicants  and  recipients  by  publishing 
their  names  in  local  newspapers.  The  idea  thus  to  shame 
people  off  relief  by  advertising  their  plight  is  not  new.  It 
is  mandatory  in  certain  New  England  states  where  the 
"pauper"  tradition  persists.  Relief  rolls  have  continued 
to  rise  in  those  states,  as  elsewhere. 

But  now  other  communities  without  the  rock-ribbed  New 
England  tradition  are  edging  toward  the  practice  as  a 
means  of  getting  people  off  relief.  Waukesha,  Wis.,  recently 
made  the  attempt  with  rather  interesting  local  repercussions. 
In  late  January  the  Common  Council  voted,  eight  to  six, 
to  publish  every  month  the  names  of  all  relief  recipients. 
The  majority  held  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  plan  since  the  names  of  delinquent  tax-payers 
were  published  regularly.  The  council's  decision  brought 
about  prompt  and  heated  controversy  in  the  community. 
Critics  of  the  council  asserted  that  publication  of  names 
violated  common  decency,  would  degrade  relief  recipients 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  would  break  down  the  efforts 
of  the  city  relief  department  to  build  up  or  maintain  the 
morale  of  its  "clients."  The  Waukesha  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  went  on  record  against  the  council's  decision  and 
petitioned  it  to  reconsider.  The  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman 
offered  its  columns  as  a  forum  for  public  opinion,  and  many 
letters  pro  and  con  were  published. 

The  press  of  the  state,  including  such  papers  as  the 
Manitowoc  Herald  Times,  the  Watertown  Times,  and  the 
Sheboygan  Press,  joined  in  the  denunciation  with  general 
agreement  that  most  persons  on  relief  want  nothing  better 
than  an  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting;  that  it  is  wrong 
to  indict  a  large  group  of  persons  because  some  few  may 
be  dishonest;  that  there  is  nothing  gained  by  publicly 
humiliating  persons  on  relief  and  in  making  their  children 
ashamed  to  meet  their  fellows  because  their  parents  are 
out  of  work.  Strangely  enough,  however,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  one  of  the  most  widely  read  papers  in  the  state 
put  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Waukesha  Common  Council. 
In  a  lengthy  editorial  it  held  that:  "In  fairness  to  taxpayers 
who  have  had  to  assume  the  burden  of  relief,  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  provide  an  added  check  and  to  en- 
courage those  struggling  to  keep  their  independence  or  to 
regain  it."  The  editor  went  on  to  explain  that: 


Publishing  names,  it  seems  to  us,  might  indeed  be  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  sensitive,  but  the  sensitive  have  already  weathered 
similar  blows.  They  shrank  from  applying  for  relief  in  the 
first  place,  but  yielded.  They  were  confronted  by  a  system 
which  gave  them  what  they  wanted  to  eat  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not,  but  they  adjusted  to  it.  They  are  aghast  at  the  idea 
that  their  names  may  appear  in  a  published  list,  but  if  need  be 
they  will  get  used  to  that,  too. 

In  short,  the  unemployed  have  been  kicked  around  so 
much  that  they  hardly  should  object  to  one  kick  more. 

The  Waukesha  Council  soon  found  that  it  could  not 
stand  the  gaff  and  a  week  after  the  original  action  it  voted, 
fourteen  to  one,  to  refer  the  resolution  back  to  a  special 
relief  committee  for  further  study.  It  probably  will  not 
be  revived.  To  a  group  of  citizens  who  crowded  into  the 
council  at  that  meeting,  the  mayor  explained  that  aldermen 
who  voted  for  publication  should  not  be  judged  too  harshly, 
that  the  city's  relief  load  had  doubled  in  the  last  year. 

The  danger  of  such  ill-advised  attempts  as  this  to  deal 
with  the  relief  problem  was  illustrated  when  immediately 
after  Waukesha  raised  the  issue  of  publication,  the  Racine 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted,  over  the  opposition 
of  city  members,  a  resolution  that  the  names  of  all  persons 
receiving  relief  in  that  county  should  be  supplied  to  super- 
visors for  their  use  as  a  means  of  obtaining  men  for  farm 
work.  Although  the  lists  are  supposed  to  be  held  in  confi- 
dence by  the  supervisors,  no  penalty  is  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  this  rule. 

BALANCING  Racine's  action  was  the  announcement 
from  Beaver  Dam  that  after  an  experiment  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  publication  of  names  had  been  abandoned 
on  November  1,  1938.  No  good  had  resulted  from  it,  said 
the  aldermen,  and  printing  costs  were  excessive.  Since  then 
a  list  of  all  persons  on  relief  and  the  amount  they  receive 
has  been  filed  monthly  in  the  city  clerk's  office,  where  it  can 
be  inspected  by  anyone  interested.  "However,"  said  the 
city  clerk,  "very  few  people  ever  ask  to  see  it,  usually  the 
same  five  or  six  every  month." 

In  contrast  with  the  idea — not  peculiar  to  Wisconsin — 
that  publishing  names  is  "doing  something"  about  relief,  is 
the  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  adopted  by 
Congress  last  August,  designed  to  protect  from  publicity 
recipients  of  aid  under  the  categories.  The  amendmen 
stipulates  that,  effective  July  1,  1941,  state  plans  for  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the 
blind  must  "provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  information  concerning  applicants  and  re- 
cipients to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  adminis 
tration  ..." 

If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  protect  from  publicity  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  children  in  need  of  assistance,  by  wha 
reasoning  should  such  protection  be  denied  persons  in  neec 
of   direct   relief?    Are   they   less  honest,    less  sensitive   to 
humiliation?  Are  their  children  different  from  the  children 
of  those  who  "fit"  the  ADC  category  ?    Is  the  fact  that,  a. 
the    Milwaukee    Journal   said,    they    have    "adjusted"    to 
"similar  blows"  any  reason  for  inflicting  a  new  one?" 
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A  Lovely  Summer 

BY  ELIZABETH  CONOVER 

Excerpts  from    the  Diary   of  a  Student    Volunteer 


EVERY  year  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  brings  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  summer  in  set- 
tlement work  some  twenty  or  thirty 
young  people  carefully  selected  from  a 
list  of  applicants  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities all  over  the  country.  These 
volunteers  receive  maintenance  only — no 
salaries.  The  following  impressions  of 
the  experience  are  from  last  summer's 
diary  of  a  student  from  the  Middlewest. 
June  21 — So  this  is  Philadelphia!  A 
great  and  fair  city  'tis  said,  although  I 
haven't  seen  much  yet  to  uphold  that  rep- 
utation. The  "trolley"  (our  plain  "street- 
car") took  me  to  the  settlement  house, 
not  at  all  prepossessing  in  appearance,  lo- 
cated in  a  neighborhood  even  less  so. 
June  22 — Life  in  a  settlement  house  is 
quite  different  from  what  I  expected. 
There's  more  fun.  The  people  are  in- 
teresting, but  they  all  have  unpronounce- 
able names.  .  .  .  Never  in  all  my  life 
have  I  seen  so  many  different  national- 
ities and  types.  .  .  .  Today  I  walked  up- 
town and  back,  and  for  blocks  I  didn't 
see  a  white  person — a  novel  experience 
for  a  girl  from  the  Middlewest  who  has 
known  few  people  who  are  not  of  Ger- 
man, English,  or  Scotch-Irish  stock.  .  .  . 
I  heard  a  saleswoman  tell  a  Negro  girl 
she  looked  cute  in  a  hat. 
June  23 — Philadelphia  is  old  and  very 
dingy,  its  streets  narrow,  rough,  and 
dirty.  I  wouldn't  call  it  beautiful,  but  it 
a  rtainly  is  fascinating.  In  every  block 
you  bump  into  historic  landmarks,  quaint 
little  shops,  and  unusual  bits  of  archi- 
tecture. Hereabouts  pushcarts  fill  the 
streets,  selling  anything  from  pretzels 
to  fresh  garden  flowers.  And  horses!  .  .  . 
June  25 — At  last,  after  three  days  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  I've  met  my  first 
Quakers.  They're  tops! 
June  28 — Just  back  from  a  visit  to  the 
settlement  camp,  twenty-five  miles  out 
from  the  city,  where  I'm  to  go  soon  as  a 
counselor.  It  is  really  an  old  estate,  the 
original  buildings  done  over,  with  the 
aid  of  electricity  and  running  water,  into 
a  reasonably  comfortable  camp.  The 
house,  built  in  1792,  is  huge,  full  of  unex- 
pected stairways  and  old  furniture.  A 
copper-lined  walnut  bathtub  ought  to  be 
in  a  museum. 

June  29 — It's  fun  to  listen  in  on  eastern 
conversations.  People  here  seem  to  take 
great  pains  to  put  even  insignificant  de- 
tail into  the  most  important-sounding 
phrases.  .  .  .  And  they  have  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ideas  about  the  Middlewest. 
July  11 — Whew!  My  first  day  in  camp 


and  I've  just  got  all  the  kids  to  bed. 
We've  certainly  started  off  with  a  bang. 
.  .  .  There  are  nearly  thirty  campers — 
boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  sixteen.  We 
counselors  are  seven.  .  .  . 
July  14 — After  the  past  three  days  I 
guess  I  can  stand  anything.  At  first  I 
kept  wondering  whatever  made  me  think 
I  could  handle  a  job  like  this,  but  now  I 
feel  quite  sane  and  almost  normal  again 
T  hirty  children  have  more  pep  than  I 
was  counting  on.  ...  I  participate  in  all 
kinds  of  sports,  and  take  them  on  nature 
hikes — nature  study  being  merely  inci- 
dental, of  course. 

July  16 — We  had  a  treasure  hunt  last 
night  as  the  climax  of  our  day,  with  a 
hayride  for  the  younger  children — only  it 
wasn't  in  a  hayrack  but  in  a  wagon,  and 
it  wasn't  hay  but  straw.  The  poor  horse 
was  too  tired  to  be  coaxed  out  of  an 
amble.  .  .  .  Anyway,  it  was  a  thrill  for 
kids  who  spend  most  of  their  lives  dodg- 
ing "machines."  In  spite  of  my  explana- 
tions, Nicky  insisted  on  calling  it  a  "hay- 
stack ride." 

July  18— Back  in  "Phila."  ...  Our 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
meetings  are  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative. We've  visited  the  worst  slum 
areas  of  the  city,  inspected  the  public 
housing  project,  made  a  trip  to  the  cor- 
rectional school,  Sleighton  Farm,  and  had 
a  glimpse  into  the  workings  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Council.  .  .  .  The  question 
that  most  frequently  comes  up  in  our 
discussions  is  the  difference  between  case 
and  group  work,  and  the  importance  of 
each  in  the  settlement. 
July  21 — Camp  again.  "Doggie  roasts" 
here  are  quite  an  affair — complicated, 
too.  It's  a  real  job  to  see  that  each  of 
thirty  kids  gets  exactly  his  share  of  the 
provender,  neither  more  nor  less. 
July  25 — The  canteen  has  been  doing 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  business 
this  week.  The  children  are  allowed  only 
3  cents  worth  of  candy  a  day,  but  there 
lias  been  a  heavy  run  on  picture  post- 
cards and  stamps.  My  banking  system 
would  be  the  envy  of  Wall  Street. 
August  2 — We  AFSCers  went  through 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  today — a 
depressing  experience.  ...  It  seems  that 
the  underlying  cause  of  almost  all  crime 
is  economic  and  that  if  it  ever  is  to  be 
wiped  out  people  must  learn  to  live  con- 
tentedly within  their  budgets.  Well,  if 
they  have  budgets.  .  .  . 
August  3 — Pete  got  his  lip  split  open  on 
the  swing  today — the  only  casualty  we've 
had  all  summer — not  counting  ivy  poison- 


ing, mosquito  bites  and  one  bee  sting. 
August  5 — Our  confab  last  night  con- 
cerned the  qualifications  of  a  good  social 
worker,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
profession  in  general.  .  .  .  We  decided 
that  it  was  a  great  field  for  people  of  high 
intelligence,  moral  courage,  strong  phy- 
sique, and  a  never-failing  sense  of  hu- 
mor. . .  . 

August  7 — We  hiked  over  to  the  lake  this 
afternoon,  bringing  our  supper  along  to 
eat  on  the  beach.  Then  the  kids  all  had 
a  moonlight  swim  before  going  home — 
in  the  bus,  thank  goodness. 
August  11 — Our  mothers'  camp  began 
yesterday.  The  group  ranges  from  the 
teen-age  mother  of  one-year-old  Tommy, 
to  the  grandmother  of  little  Pepe.  The 
idea  is  for  the  mothers  to  get  a  rest  from 
home  duties,  though  it  seems  to  me  they 
bring  a  good  many  along. 
August  13 — A  campfire  is  the  traditional 
ei'ding  to  each  day  here.  The  best  camp- 
fire  programs  we've  had  are  the  Indian 
pantomimes,  drawn  from  the  Hiawatha 
story  with  the  children  doing  the  char- 
acterizations. 

August  15 — This  is  rest  hour,  and  at  the 
present  moment  all  seven  of  my  little 
cherubs  are  sleeping.  .  .  .  They  don't 
always  sleep,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
persuasion  I  manage  to  keep  them  on 
the  beds  and  relatively  speechless  until 
rest  hour  is  over  ....  and  then  I'm 
speechless — with  relief. 
August  16 — I  don't  mind  buttering  rolls 
for  my  seven  little  sunbeams,  or  cutting 
their  meat  and  vegetables  into  "tiny 
bites."  Leaping  to  reach  Marie  before 
she  dips  the  salt  cellar  in  her  glass  of 
milk  is  merely  a  matter  of  timing.  But 
persuading  Sammy  to  eat  is  a  real  prob- 
lem. He  develops  sudden  attacks  of 
stomachache  at  mealtime,  which  invari- 
ably vanish  when  dessert  comes  on  the 
table.  I  wonder  if  I  ever  was  like  that. 
August  18 — Every  night  when  I  put  the 
unenthusiastic  Sammy  to  bed  I  sing  all 
the  proper  bedtime  songs  I  know,  especial- 
ly the  Brahms  lullaby,  but  without  any 
great  success  in  getting  him  quiet.  To- 
night I  inadvertently  began  singing  "The 
Beer-Barrel  Polka."  Sammy  immedi- 
ately shushed  up  and  went  to  sleep.  -It 
sounds  all  wrong  for  "Beer-Barrel  Pol- 
ka" to  win  where  Brahms  failed — but 
there  it  is! 

August  20— The  last  day  at  camp.  .  .  . 
I've  liked  the  East,  and  I'm  really  sorry 
to  leave.  People  have  been  friendly,  and, 
very  kind.  It's  been  a  lovely  summer. 
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DAVING  the  way  for  the  early  evacuation  of  children  from  threatened  Britain 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  reported  favorably  the  Hennings 
bill  amending  the  Neutrality  Act  to  permit  "mercy"  ships  carrying  the  American 
flag  to  enter  the  war  zones.  Chairman  Bloom  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  go  before  the  Rules  Committee  imme- 
diately and  ask  for  a  rule  permitting  him  to  bring  the 
bill  up  on  the  House  floor  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  bill  requires  that  a  safe  conduct  be  obtained  for 
the  "mercy"  ships  from  the  countries  named  in  the  proc- 
lamation, in  other  words  the  warring  powers.  The  com- 
mittee added  an  amendment  that  all  ships  must  be  prop- 
erly marked  and  lighted  during  the  voyage.  They  must 
travel  without  convoy. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  all  members  of  Congress  have 
been  deluged  this  past  six  weeks  or  more  with  demands 
that  transportation  be  furnished  children  awaiting  evacu- 
ation from  England,  the  Hennings  bill's  prospects  on  the 
floor  would  seem  to  be  bright.  Senator  Glass  has  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  and  the  Senate  committee  has 

indicated  a  willingness  to  follow  the  House  committee's  example  and  give  the  pro- 
posal immediate  consideration. 

Chairman  Bloom  and  members  of  his 
committee  insisted  upon  the  safe  conduct 
clause  although  Representative  Hen- 
nings was  willing  to  waive  it.  Witnesses 
at  the  hearing,  however,  were  not  so 
enthusiastic  over  this  particular  provis- 
ion in  the  bill  and  the  chances  are  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  it 
on  the  floor.  A  safe  conduct  pledge,  wit- 
nesses pointed  out,  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain  and  the  delay  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  scheme. 

The  State  Department  has  relaxed  its 
regulations  on  visitors'  visas  for  these 
children.  Two  hundred  thousand  fami- 
lies, it  is  understood,  have  asked  that 
their  children  be  removed  from  Great 
Britain  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  bill 
does  not  specify  "British"  children  and 
a  number  of  Belgian,  Dutch  and 
French  children,  now  in  the  British  Isles, 
will  be  included. 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  has  a  number  of  bills 
pending  before  it  softening  the  immigra- 


tion restrictions  for  refugee  children. 
The  necessity  for  such  legislation,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exists  since  the  majority 
of  the  children  will  be  here  only  for  "the 
duration"  and  it  is  visitors,  not  immi- 
gration, visas  that  they  will  want. 

THE       CONSCRIPTION       BILL       HAS       BEEN 

stopped  short  in  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  by  the  President's  re- 
quest for  permission  to  call  the  National 
Guard  to  duty.  The  guard  bill  will  be 
given  right  of  way  and  further  discus- 
sion of  the  "draft"  measure  postponed. 
However,  the  job  guarantee  amendment 
tacked  on  by  the  Senate  committee  will 
be  in  the  bill  if  and  when  it  is  reported. 
This  amendment,  which  its  sponsors  be- 
lieve answers  many  objections  to  the 
"draft"  proposal,  provides  that  employ- 
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ers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  must 
rehire  employes  after  their  army  train- 
ing or  be  held  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  Government  workers,  called  to 
military  duty,  will  be  granted  extended 
leave  of  absence  and  their  jobs  held  for 
them  until  their  return. 

IN      THE      MIDST      OF      THE      EXCITEMENT 

over  the  more  spectacular  angles  of  the 
defense  program  Harriet  Elliott,  con- 
sumers representative  on  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  has  been 
going  steadily  ahead  pulling  the  health 
and  welfare  part  of  the  program  into 
shape.  A  coordinating  committee  has 
been  named  to  insure  the  cooperation  of 
the  four  governmental  agencies  most 
concerned.  The  committee  includes  Sur- 
geon General  Thomas  Parran,  public 
health  and  medical  problems;  Katharine 
Lenroot,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
child  welfare;  Arthur  Altmeyer,  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Board,  social 
security  and  welfare;  and  M.  L.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  extension  service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  nutrition.  The 
work  of  this  committee,  according  to 
Commissioner  Elliott,  will  be  to  "em- 
phasize the  importance  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  standards  of  health 
and  welfare  to  the  end  that  American 
citizens  may  be  physically  prepared  for 
whatever  responsibilities  they  may  face 
on  the  defense  program." 

THE  "LITTLE  HATCH  ACT"  HAVING 
been  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President,  the  job  of 
enforcing  it  has  been  given  to  Jack  Q. 
Cannon  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  Cannon,  a  native  of  Utah,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  commission's  examining 
staff  for  some  years.  A  new  job,  assist- 
ant chief  examiner,  was  created  for  him 


but  no  new  division  of  enforcement  is 
being  contemplated  at  present. 

Federal  agencies  with  large  field  staffs 
and  state  and  local  departments  were 
delighted  when  Congress  decided  that 
the  act  should  be  enforced  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  No  one  has  con- 
templated the  job  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  Nearly  300,000  state  em- 
ployes will  be  affected  and  many  of 
them  will  be  resentful.  Politics,  back  in 
the  states,  is  every  man's  vocation  and 
duly  cherished.  A  long  list  of  instruc- 
tions is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Cannon 
and  will  be  distributed  widely  among 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies. 
It  is  expected  that  the  rules  will  follow 
closely  those  which  have  applied  hereto- 
fore to  Civil  Service  employes. 

Chairman  Ramspeck  of  the  House 
Civil  Service  Committee  amended  the 
bill  to  give  the  commission  power  to 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses,  necessary  "teeth"  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  act  but  a 
power  that  the  commission  has  not  in 
the  past  enjoyed. 

An  attempt  to  attach  the  Geyer  anti- 
poll  tax  bill  as  a  rider  to  the  Hatch 
measure  was  turned  down  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  chair  holding  that  the  pro- 
posed rider  was  not  germane  to  the  hill. 
Representative  Geyer  on  July  25th  in- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule  for 
consideration  of  his  bill.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred,  has  so  far  failed  to  act 
and  Chairman  Sumners  has  indicated 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  with  it 
this  Congress.  Hearings  were  held  by  a 
sub-committee  earlier  this  year  but  the 
sub-committee  did  not  report.  The  reso- 
lution, if  favorably  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  which  is  unlikely, 
would  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  If  no  action  is  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee within  seven  legislative  days  Mr. 
Geyer  plans  to  file  a  petition  for  its 
discharge  which,  if  he  obtains  the  neces- 
sary 218  signatures,  would  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

ONE     OF     THE     LESS     PUBLICIZED     PIECES 

of  legislation  passed  by  the  House  dur- 
ing the  hectic  days  just  before  the  Chi- 
cago convention  was  HR  10101,  outlaw- 
ing the  interstate  transportation  of  con- 
vict-made goods.  A  similar  bill,  S.3550, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  June.  Thi 
House  bill  exempts  farm  machinery,  ma- 
chinery parts  and  binder  twine.  The  bills 
have  been  sent  to  conference  and  ar» 
early  report  is  expected.  Unquestionably 
the  conference  report  will  be  approved.! 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLYi 


The  Common  Welfare 


British  Children 

THE  British  government's  cessation  of  all  plans  for  the 
evacuation  of  children  has  not  stopped  efforts  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  to  the 
safety  of  American  shores.  Last  month  a  trickle  of  chil- 
dren actually  arrived,  the  majority  individually  sponsored 
and  their  passage  paid  by  their  own  families  or  friends. 
Only  a  few  entered  in  groups,  notably  the  104  children 
of  Oxford  professors  who  came  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Yale  University  professors  and  whose  entrance  was  facili- 
tated through  the  United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
European  Children  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  July  1940]. 

At  this  writing  the  United  States  Committee  has  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  obtaining  "unspecified"  visas  in 
order  to  bring  over  its  first  large  group — 1000  children, 
"a  cross  section  of  British  society,"  to  be  chosen  by  the 
committee's  representatives  in  London.  The  children  prob- 
ably will  arrive  in  British  ships  in  the  regular  transatlantic 
service. 

A  campaign  for  $5,000,000  announced  by  the  committee 
early  in  July  got  under  way  the  first  of  this  month.  The 
committee  expects  eventually  to  have  from  32,000  to  50,- 
000  of  Britain's  10,000,000  children  under  its  care,  but 
these  expectations  are  somewhat  dependent  upon  passage 
of  the  "mercy  ship  bill"  now  pending  in  Congress.  [See 
page  240.]  As  the  bill  stands  the  ships  would  be  chartered 
from  private  funds,  some  of  which  presumably  would  come 
from  the  LTnited  States  Committee. 

Youth    Congress 

THE  American  Youth  Congress  was  founded  in  1934 
as  a  coalition  of  liberal  and  radical  groups  united  on 
a  minimal  program  of  opposition  to  unemployment,  war, 
and  fascism.  Socialists  and  communists  divided  the  lead- 
ership. By  1938  the  socialists  were  on  their  way  out.  They 
objected  to  the  fervent  collective  security  position  of  the 
congress  and  charged  communist  domination. 

But  as  the  socialists  departed,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  stepped  in; 
few  people  could  now  believe  the  allegations  of  communist 
control.  Until  August  1939,  the  congress  had  smooth  sail- 
ing. Mrs.  Roosevelt's  patronage  got  it  a  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington, where  its  constant  plumping  for  the  generous  Amer- 
ican Youth  Act  had  a  salutory  effect  in  raising  NYA  and 
CCC  appropriations. 

Difficulties  set  in  after  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact:  the  con- 
gress "line"  approximated  that  of  the  Communist  party  in 
shifting  from  collective  security  to  isolation.  Cries  of 
"Red!"  were  renewed.  The  truth  was  less  simple:  the 
communists  were  in  alliance  with  the  CIO-Lewis  forces, 
who  were  similarly  isolationist  and  anti-Roosevelt.  The  two 
groups  controlled  the  AYC.  Nevertheless, .  the  bad  press 
severely  handicapped  the  congress's  work. 

The  situation  was  not  bettered  at  the  AYC's  sixth  con- 
vention in  July  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Gene  Tunney's 
vain  attempt  to  oust  the  communists  stole  the  headlines 
from  two  significant  events:  the  CIO  people  indicated  they 
were  preparing  to  ditch  the  communists;  the  communists 
hinted  at  a  return  to  their  ante  helium  advocacy  of  col- 
lective resistance  to  fascism.  Both  groups  decided  to  cod- 


dle the  minuscule  pro-Roosevelt,  pro-Ally  faction  led  by 
Joseph  P.  Lash,  former  head  of  the  American  Student 
Union.  This  group  received  ten  out  of  thirty  places  on  the 
executive  committee,  although  it  could  only  muster  19 
against  384  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  congress.  This  gen- 
erous committee  representation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  resolutions  were  less  isolationist  and  anti-administration 
than  expected,  indicate  that  the  New  Dealers  in  the  con- 
gress are  in  a  strategic  position  to  take  it  over  next  year. 

Relief  Stigma 

ONCE  on  relief,  always  a  potential  "reliefer,"  the  the- 
ory adopted  by  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  relief  au- 
thorities when  they  pushed  legal  proceedings  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  now  self-supporting  Chirillo  family  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1940,  page  71  and  March 
1940,  page  110]  was  backed  up  last  month  by  a  decision 
of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals.  The  court  dis- 
missed an  appeal  from  a  lower  court's  ruling  which  ordered 
the  Chirillos  to  return  to  Ohio  whence  they  came  over 
a  year  ago.  The  high  court  refused  to  pass  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  section  of  the  State  Public  Welfare  Law 
under  which  the  county  judge  had  made  his  ruling,  but 
based  its  decision  on  definitions  of  "residence." 

"Deportation"  proceedings  against  the  Chirillos  were 
initiated  last  January  because  the  family  asked  for  relief 
before  it  had  gained  legal  settlement.  However,  before 
the  case  came  up  in  the  county  court  the  Chirillos  had  be- 
come self-supporting  through  an  increase  in  the  father's  shoe 
repair  work  and  employment  obtained  by  the  children. 
Nevertheless,  the  legal  machinery  has  ground  on  regardless 
of  the  family's  present  "state  of  need."  If  the  family  re- 
turns to  Ohio  it  again  may  have  to  ask  for  relief  until  it 
can  become  established  there.  Whether  it  would  prefer 
to  continue  to  try  to  "make  a  go  of  it"  independently  in 
Westchester  is  not  considered.  By  the  implications  of  the 
court  action  a  family  that  accepts  relief  may  forfeit  perma- 
nently the  American  prerogative  of  freedom  of  movement. 

Eastern  Migrants 

WITH  a  three-day  hearing  in  New  York  last  month 
the  Tolan  Committee  began  its  congressional  inves- 
tigation into  the  migrant  problem  throughout  the  country. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1940,  page  200.]  Wit- 
nesses included  the  mayor,  state  relief  officials,  New  York 
"migrants" — a  Puerto  Rican  dishwasher,  a  homeless  girl 
from  New  England,  an  unemployed  Pennsylvania  miner. 
All  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  migrants 
is  not  confined  to  the  western  agricultural  states,  that 
much  of  it  is  attributable  to  changes  in  industry  and 
industrial  areas.  The  committee  also  heard  New  Jersey 
witnesses  who  told  of  the  exploitation  of  Negro  farm  work- 
ers brought  to  their  state  from  the  South  by  labor  con- 
tractors. Other  hearings  are  scheduled  in  Montgomery, 
Ala. ;  Chicago ;  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Oklahoma  City ;  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  Los  Angeles.  By  its  attitude  in  the  first  regional 
hearing  the  committee  has  demonstrated  that  it  really  is  out 
to  learn  all  it  can  about  the  migratory  situation  throughout 
the  country. 
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The  Social  Front 


Against  Crime 


DAROLE  is  in  more  widespread  use 
in  the  federal  penal  system  than  among 
the  states,  according  to  statistics  on 
prison  and  reformatory  discharges  in 
1938  recently  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  That  year  86  percent 
of  the  10,687  felony  prisoners  discharged 
from  federal  institutions  were  condi- 
tionally released.  Only  58  percent  of  the 
49,189  releases  from  state  institutions 
were  conditional.  Of  geographical  groups 
the  northeastern  states  made  the  great- 
est use  of  parole,  surpassing  the  federal 
government's  percentage  by  one  degree. 
Prisoners  from  institutions  in  the  south 
had  strings  attached  to  their  release  less 
frequently  than  in  any  other  area,  fewer 
than  25  percent  of  them  having  been 
freed  conditionally. 

Week-ending — A  well-e  stablished 
American  tradition,  has  been  given  a 
novel  twist  in  New  York  state  where 
prisons  are  opening  their  doors  to  regu- 
lar week-end  "guests."  An  act  passed 
by  the  last  state  legislature  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  judges  and  magistrates  to  sen- 
tence minor  law  violators  to  serve  broken 
terms  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  lose 
their  jobs.  The  first  sentence  imposed 
under  the  new  statute  required  a  stone 
mason,  who  had  a  wife  and  four  children 
to  support,  to  pay  a  fine  and  spent  fifteen 
consecutive  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in 
jail.  The  city  of  Rochester  has  been  ap- 
plying interrupted  sentences  since  1937 
under  a  special  law  passed  that  year  to 
provide  a  test  before  the  introduction 
of  a  state-wide  measure. 

School  Again — Last  month  New  York 
State  resumed  the  operation  of  its  Cen- 
tral Guard  School,  shut  down  for  a  year 
for  lack  of  funds.  (See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  March  1940,  page  105.)  Con- 
ducted at  Walkill  Prison,  courses  of  the 
present  session  are  entitled:  Duties  and 
Functions  of  Prison  Officers;  Inmate 
Behavior  and  Personality  Problems ;  The 
Problem  of  Crime;  Penal  Treatment; 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Correction;  Parole  as  a  Phase  of  Cor- 
rectional Treatment;  Correction  and 
Penal  Laws;  Firearms;  Tear  Gas;  First 
Aid;  Fire  Prevention. 

The  state's  first  project  in  formal 
training  for  sheriffs  and  deputies  was 
sponsored  last  May  by  the  State  Sheriff's 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Service  Training  of 
the  State  Education  Department.  The 


institute,  which  took  place  in  Syracuse 
and  lasted  for  three  days,  considered  the 
criminal  and  civil  phases  of  the  sheriff's 
job.  Instructors  were  state  and  local 
officials,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  university 
professors. 

Model  Bill— After  two  years  of  intensive 
study  of  the  subject  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  has  issued  a  proposed 
act  for  a  state  administered  adult  pro- 
bation and  parole  system.  Article  I 
would  provide  for  court  discretion  in  the 
use  of  probation,  a  complete  investiga- 
tion by  a  probation  officer  prior  to  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  authority 
for  the  court  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
probation  or  to  extend  or  terminate  the 
probationary  period.  Article  II  would 
establish  a  non-political  probation  and 
parole  board  of  three  members  to  receive 
remuneration  for  full-time  service. 
Article  III  would  provide  for  indeter- 
minate prison  sentences  not  to  exceed  the 
legal  maximum  for  the  offense  com- 
mitted. Article  IV  would  provide  for 
the  consideration  for  parole  of  every  pris- 
oner, not  under  sentence  of  death,  after 
a  year's  incarceration  and  at  stated  in- 
tervals, the  parole  to  be  ordered  "only 
for  the  best  interest  of  society,  not  as  an 
award  of  clemency."  Article  V  would 
provide  for  investigation  by  the  probation 
and  parole  board  of  cases  being  con- 
sidered for  executive  clemency.  Article 
VI  would  authorize  the  board  to  appoint 
a  director  of  probation  and  parole  trained 
and  experienced  in  the  field  or  in  some 
form  of  social  work  and  to  prepare  com- 
petitive examinations  for  all  other  posi- 
tions in  the  system;  and  would  prohibit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  members 
and  employes  of  the  board.  Article  VII 
would  authorize  the  board  to  accept 
payment  for  local  governments  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions  and  to  ac- 
cept funds  and  advisory  services  from  the 
U.  S.  government  and  its  agencies. 


Migrants 


/~\NLY  a  fraction  of  the  million  new- 
^^  comers  to  California  of  the  past 
decade  are  migratory  farm  workers  ac- 
cording to  a  report  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  from  its  field 
office  in  the  region.  The  report  points 
out  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  mi- 
grant families  are  living  in  cities,  but 
adds  that  the  magnitude  of  the  popula- 
tion influx  has  been  so  great  the  re- 
mainder, who  have  gone  to  farm  areas, 


have  met  with  acute  distress.  Moreover, 
comparisons  between  the  migration  of  the 
previous  decade,  when  the  state  absorbed 
nearly  2,000,000  newcomers,  show  that 
during  the  earlier  years  only  six  percent 
of  the  migrants  attempted  to  go  into 
agriculture. 

The  report  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
tremendous  development  of  California 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  has  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  constant  influx 
of  population  from  other  states,  that  at 
the  present  time  the  resident  population 
is  barely  reproducing  itself,  that  the 
state  has  the  lowest  fertility  rate  in  the 
nation.  It  quotes  figures  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  showing  that 
while  the  state's  population  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  nation's  during 
the  years  between  1929  and  1937,  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  California 
residents  was  higher  in  1937  in  relation 
to  the  national  average  than  it  was  in 
1929. 

The  report  lists  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  recent  migration  to  the  Pacific  coast 
fiom  the  Great  Plains.  On  the  "bright" 
side:  the  fostering  of  soil  conservation 
b>  relieving  population  pressure  from  in- 
adequate areas  and  expediting  readjust- 
ments in  land  use;  the  strengthening  of 
national  economy  through  the  transfer 
of  populations  from  areas  of  worn-out 
natural  resources  to  areas  of  dormant 
water  power,  forest  and  mineral  re- 
sources; the  postponement  of  population 
decline  on  the  Pacific  coast;  the  creation 
of  larger  markets  for  manufactured 
goods  in  the  Far  West;  the  creation  of 
larger  demands  for  durable  goods,  par- 
ticularly housing.  On  the  "dark"  side 
are  listed  immediate  difficulties:  the  need 
of  aid  from  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  by  migrants  in  distress;  possible 
adverse  effects  on  wage  levels  in  the 
west  coast  states;  possible  reduction  of 
per  capita  incomes  in  states  of  exodus 
through  excessive  loss  of  population; 
possible  restriction  of  civil  liberties  and 
the  undermining  of  democratic  proced- 
ures arising  from  friction  between  mi- 
grants and  residents. 

Uprooted — Five  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  migratory  workers  are  presented  in 
a  group  of  pamphlets,  "Uprooted  Ameri- 
cans," recently  published  by  the  Friend- 
ship Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
price  60  cents.  "The  Genesis  of  the 
Exodus,"  by  Benson  Y.  Landis  discusses 
the  origins  of  the  increased  mobility  of 
the  American  people  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  finds  them  in  drought,  de- 
pression, technological  unemployment. 
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Youth  on  the  Highways,"  by  Margaret 

Veddell   Brandon  names  the  three  gen- 

ral  causes  for  the  migration  of  youth  as 

scape   from   unsatisfactory   home   condi- 

lons,  search  for  employment,  migration 

llf   the    entire    family   to   improve   living 

unditions.       "The      Family      Pulls      Up 

takes,"   by    Grace    Sloan    Overton   dis- 

usses   the   problems   of   old   people  who 

lave    become    migrants    in    search    of    a 

I  lace  in  the  social   and   economic   scene. 

!The  Church  Serving  the  Migrants,"  by 

Lthel  Prince   Miller  traces  the  seasonal 

lourse    of    the    migratory    farm    worker, 

joints   out   the   emotional    and   economic 

actors    involved    in    a    solution    of    his 

roblem,    finds    promise    in    relief,    reha- 

ilitntion,   resettlement.    "Ministering   to 

I'hifting    Populations,"    describes    efforts 

King  undertaken  by  various   Protestant 

|irganizations,     notably    the    Council    of 

l-Vomen    for    Home    Missions,    to    bring 

I  eligious  services  and  counsel  to  the  vast 

irmy    of    moving    Americans    who    are 

vithout    community    ties.     \Vritten    for 

eligious  groups   all   five  pamphlets   pre- 

cnt  the  migratory  problem  as  a  challenge 

o  churches  and   church  workers. 

Stranded  Visitors — Fewer  than  250 
ases  of  stranded  persons  arose  from  the 
10,000,000  visitors  to  the  New  York 
tVorld's  Fair  last  year.  All  were  dis- 
losed  of  by  the  various  social  agencies 
:ooperating  with  the  city  welfare  depart- 
nent's  division  of  shelter  care,  among 
:hem  the  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau  of  the 
Police  Department,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the 
Traveler's  Aid  Society.  This  year  the 
division  of  shelter  care  is  again  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  return  of  migrants 
itranded  in  New  York  after  a  visit  to 
the  fair. 

Concerning  Children 

FOLLOW-UP  activities  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy  recently  have  begun  to  cry- 
stallize through  the  formation  of  the 
National  Citizens'  Committee  and  the 
Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  program  for 
action.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 
ary 1940.)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Committee  took  place 
recently  in  New  York  and  was  attended 
by  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  original  nucleus  of  five.  At 
this  meeting  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittee were  elected  and  five  standing 
committees  formed,  on  finance,  informa- 
tional material,  national  agency  pro- 
grams, emergency  and  special  programs, 
state  programs  and  state  conferences. 
The  work  of  the  latter  was  given  impetus 
by  the  formal  adoption  by  the  entire 
committee  of  a  set  of  suggestions  for 


stimulating  the  development  of  state 
follow-up  programs,  with  the  recognition 
that  "the  form  of  organization  and  the 
content  of  the  programs  will  vary  greatly 
from  state  to  state." 

The  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee, 
whose  nucleus  was  formed  last  April  at 
a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  twenty-six 
government  agencies,  now  is  representa- 
tive of  thirty-one  federal  agencies.  This 
committee  also  recently  elected  officers 
and  an  executive  committee  and  formed 
standing  committees  on  information  serv- 
ice, on  information  to  field  services  of 
federal  agencies,  on  state  cooperation — 
the  latter  to  work  closely  with  the  cor- 
responding committee  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Committee. 

Officers  of  the  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee include:  Marshall  Field  of  New 
York,  chairman;  Homer  Folks  of  New 
York,  vice-chairman ;  Dr.  M.  O.  Bous- 
field  of  Chicago,  secretary;  James  West 
of  New  York,  treasurer.  Temporary 
headquarters  have  been  set  up  at  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York,  with  H.  Ida 
Curry  serving  as  acting  director. 

Officers  of  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
Committee  are:  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
chairman;  Carl  C.  Taylor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  vice-chair- 
man; Bess  Goodykoontz  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  secretary.  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  director  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  is  liaison  agent 
for  the  two  committees. 

Not  For  Sale — "Should  social  service 
agencies  charge  adoption  fees?"  asked 
one  well-established  children's  agency  of 
the  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers  in  recent  correspondence.  The 
letter  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  seem 
consistent  for  the  agency  to  request  sup- 
port from  a  community  made  up  of  hard- 
pressed  farmers  and  wage-earners  while 
the  adoptive  parents  "walked  out  of  the 
agency  with  a  nice  baby  in  their  arms"  at 
no  expense  to  themselves.  So  opposed 
was  the  New  England  home  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  published  its  objections 
in  its  quarterly  bulletin,  Little  Wan- 
derer's Advocate.  They  came  under  three 
heads:  community  misunderstanding  re- 
sulting in  suspicion  of  the  agency's  gen- 
eral principles;  the  possible  elimination 
of  valuable  homes  in  the  low-income 
range ;  the  temptation  to  the  worker  to 
make  her  selection  on  an  economic  basis 
should  the  organization  be  in  financial 
difficulties. 

Children's  Crusade —  At  the  close  of 
school  last  June  American  school  chil- 
dren had  contributed  13,500,000  pennies 
to  help  the  child  victims  of  warstricken 
nations  through  the  Children's  Crusade 
for  Children.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1940,  page  69.)  Nationwide  in 


scope  the  crusade  reached  into  180,000 
one-room  and  two-room  country  schools 
as  well  as  into  the  large,  modern  schools 
of  the  big  cities.  Children  were  asked 
to  contribute  trom  their  own  allowances 
rather  than  to  ask  their  parents  for  the 
money,  as  the  crusade's  purpose  was  to 
impress  upon  them  the  contrast  between 
their  own  security  and  that  of  children 
elsewhere.  Every  penny  raised  will  go 
directly  to  the  relief  of  children  made 
destitute  by  war. 

Older  Children —  Almost  one  third  of 
the  131  children  placed  for  adoption  last 
year  by  the  child  placing  and  adoption 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Society  were  over  the  age  of 
five.  This  was  the  result  of  special 
efforts  to  find  homes  for  children  who 
have  passed  the  ages  for  which  there  is 
a  heavy  demand.  Among  the  forty-three 
older  children  placed  were  eight  who  had 
reached  their  tenth  birthdays;  two  who 
were  nine  years  old ;  four,  eight  years 
old;  eight,  seven  years  old;  nine,  six 
years  old;  twelve,  five  years  old.  Many 
of  the  children  had  acquired  personality 
difficulties  in  broken  homes  and  required 
special  services  before  they  could  be 
placed  for  adoption. 

The  Public's  Health 

FAMILIES  of  wage  earners  in  Ameri- 
can  cities  spend  on  an  average  of  $59 
a  year  for  health  protection  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  This 
amounts  to  about  $16  for  each  person 
as  compared  to  the  $76  per  person  which 
authorities  have  estimated  is  the  average 
cost  of  adequate  medical  care.  Out  of 
the  $59  the  family  spends  $13  for  a  doc- 
tor, $11  for  a  dentist,  $10  at  a  drugstore 
for  medicine,  $6  for  hospital  care  and 
$19  for  eye  glasses,  accident  and  health 
insurance,  and  miscellaneous  items. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  show  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  hospitalization  for  1939  ex- 
clusive of  first  aid  and  maternal  cases 
was  $150  per  case — $60  for  hospital  bill, 
$60  for  physician,  $30  for  nursing  care 
and  medicine.  Nearly  10,000,000  persons 
were  hospitalized  during  the  year. 

County  Program —  Those  townships, 
villages,  small  cities  and  unincorporated 
areas  which  share  Cook  County,  111.,  with 
the  great  city  of  Chicago  no  longer  are  to 
be  poor  relations  as  far  as  health  protec- 
tion is  concerned.  The  recent  action  of 
the  county  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
welding  the  outlying  districts  into  a  new 
county  health  unit  functioning  under  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare 
provides  them  with  a  health  program 
livaling  the  well-integrated  program  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health.  Prior  to 
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the  formation  of  the  new  county  unit  only 
a  few  suburbs,  notably  Evanston  and 
Wilmette,  had  good  health  departments. 
Others  depended  upon  the  twelve  nurses 
oi  the  Cook  County  Rural  Public  Health 
Nursing  Service  and  the  part  time  serv- 
ices of  the  state  sanitary  engineer.  The 
new  unit  has  on  its  staff  two  additional 
nurses,  a  qualified  medical  health  officer, 
an  assistant  medical  health  officer,  a  sta- 
tisical  record  clerk,  three  sanitary  en- 
gineers trained  in  public  health,  and 
four  sanitary  inspectors.  Federal,  state 
and  county  funds  are  to  be  pooled  in  its 
budget  which  will  include  annually: 
$21,300  available  under  Title  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  $48,536  in  county 
funds;  $16,900  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  After  the  program  gets 
under  way  it  will  receive  additional 
funds  from  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
for  infant  and  maternal  health  work. 

War's  Companion — That  at  least  one 
of  the  apocalyptic  riders  which  accom- 
pany war  is  at  its  post  is  apparent  from 
medical  reports  from  England  showing  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  incidence  of  syphilis. 
This  disease  which  had  fallen  off  rapidly 
in  the  country  since  the  last  war  because 
of  the  vigilance  of  health  authorities 
has  suddenly  appeared  in  high  frequency 
in  rural  areas  where  it  has  always  been 
a  rarity.  Its  chief  victims  are  very  young 
men  who  have  caught  the  disease  from 
very  young  girls  thought  to  be  uninfected. 

The  V.  D.  Fight  —  A  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  legal  status  of  venereal  dis- 
ease prevention,  "Digest  of  Laws  and 
Regulations  Relating  to  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea 
in  the  Forty-eight  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bascom  Johnson,  was  published 
recently  by  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association;  price  $5  from  the  asso- 
ciation, 50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 
Besides  containing  resumes  of  all  existing 
state  laws  for  the  regulation  of  social 
disease,  the  book  includes  maps  showing 
the  status  and  extent  of  laws  requiring 
premarital  and  prenatal  examinations. 
It  is  bound  in  loose-leaf  form  so  that 
additional  material  may  be  added.  .  .  . 
During  the  last  three  and  one  half 
months  of  1939  there  were  30,468  pre- 
marital tests  taken  in  California,  1.7 
percent  of  which  showed  positive  syphilis 
reactions;  the  same  percentage  of  posi- 
tive reactions  was  found  among  the  38,- 
651  prenatal  tests  performed.  .  .  .  Since 
the  inauguration  of  the  state  venereal 
disease  program  in  Texas  in  July  1938 
the  number  of  weekly  treatments  given 
in  local  clinics  has  risen  from  2,000  to 
30,000.  Forty-seven  clinics  are  receiving 
state  aid  and  cooperating  with  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  .  .  .  The  Pitts- 
burgh Syphilis  Control  Program  has 
launched  a  $100.000  drive  for  funds.  The 


money  is  to  be  used  for  health  education 
in  the  field  of  venereal  disease,  case-find- 
ing and  the  treatment  of  early  syphilis. 

New  Direction —  Unique  in  the  annals 
of  state  health  programs  is  the  current 
nutrition  study  being  conducted  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation and  the  Duke  University  Medical 
School.  The  study  was  launched  on  the 
theory  that  the  basis  of  sickness  preven- 
tion is  in  building  the  body  to  resist  in- 
fection through  natural  forces.  Several 
families  are  being  placed  under  seven- 
day  observation  in  order  to  determine 
the  immediate  effects  of  specific  diets. 
Individual  records  are  being  kept  for  each 
family  member,  who  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination  before  a  week  of 
supervised  food  intake.  Important  con- 
clusions are  expected  from  the  compari- 
son of  blood  analyses  before  and  after  the 
seven-day  diet,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
study  will  point  the  way  toward  com- 
batting the  sub-clinical  dietary  diseases 
which  lead  to  degenerative  illnesses. 

In  Print — The  "Michigan  Hospital 
Handbook,"  by  Dorothy  Ketcham  brings 
up  to  date  the  author's  "Michigan  Hand- 
book of  Hospital  Law"  which  appeared 
in  1928.'  The  new  book  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Michigan  Hospital  As- 
sociation to  record  the  developments  of 
the  intervening  years  which  have  been 
marked  by  an  increase  in  hospital  serv- 
ices and  contacts  resulting  from  changed 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Like  its 
predecessor,  a  classic  in  Michigan  Hos- 
pitals, it  is  a  compilation  of  digests  of 
the  laws  and  court  decisions  affecting 
hospitals  and  hospital  care.  Price  $1.50 
from  University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor. 

Professional 

\X7TTH  the  opening  of  the  fall  quar- 
ter the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  pioneer  institution  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  social  workers,  will 
become  an  affiliate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Under  the  affiliation  the  school 
will  cooperate  directly  with  the  univer- 
sity's Department  of  Social  Science,  ex- 
changing students  when  advisable.  Its 
future  graduates  will  receive  Master  of 
Science  degrees  from  the  university.  The 
school  will  continue  its  time-honored  as- 
cociation  with  the  Community  Service 
Society  and  will  remain  at  its  present 
address,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Rural  Training — A  special  curriculum 
in  social  service  offered  this  summer  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  drew  representa- 
tives from  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  of  eight  states  as  well  as  several 
supervisors  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 


ministration. The  program  included 
morning  courses  in  rural  case  work,  the 
family,  and  rural  community  organiza- 
tion conducted  by  faculty  members  nt 
Cornell  University,  and  afternoon  ills 
cussions  led  by  representatives  of  the 
FSA,  the  State  Charities  Aid,  the  Stat-- 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Cor 
nell  staff  members. 

Informal  Educators — Plans  are  under- 
way for  the  establishment  of  a  Neu 
England  section  of  the  National  Associa 
tion  of  Leisure  Time  Educators,  similar 
to  the  section  already  existing  in  thr 
south.  The  national  association,  a  pro- 
fessional organization  of  informal  educa- 
tion-recreation practitioners,  now  has  :i 
membership  of  300.  It  was  formed  si\ 
years  ago  to  fill  the  need  for  an  organi- 
zation covering  a  cross-section  of  the 
various  types  of  informal  educators:  play 
leaders,  recreation  leaders,  community 
organizers,  agency  administrators,  pro- 
gram supervisors,  vocational  and  avoca- 
tional  counselors. 


Relief 


'  I  'HE  story  of  relief  in  Illinois  as  told 
by  Frank  Z.  Click  in  "The  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief  Commission,"  a  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  social  service  mono- 
graph, will  have  a  familiar  ring  to  per- 
sons in  almost  any  state  who  have  been 
closely  connected  with  efforts  to  meet  the 
hypertrophic  relief  needs  of  the  past 
decade.  For  the  Illinois  pattern  was  notj 
unique:  attempts  at  first  to  meet  the 
needs  through  private  philanthropy  by 
special  fund-raising  drives;  gradual 
realization  that  the  problem  was  growing 
beyond  the  means  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tion ;  reluctance  to  break  away  from  tra- 
ditional poor  laws  laying  relief  respon- 
sibility on  the  local  communities: 
eleventh  hour  entrance  of  the  state  to  I 
save  the  municipalities  from  bankruptcy' 
and  establishment  of  a  state  relief  organi- 
zation on  a  temporary  basis. 

But  in  Illinois  the  pattern  remains  un- 
finished,  for  that  state  has  not  yet  to! 
lowed   the   modern  trend   of   recognizing 
the    permanent    character    of    relief    and 
continues  to  operate  and  finance  its  rel:ei| 
set-up    on     an     emergency    basis.      Mr. 
Glick   believes    that    such    recognition   is  I 
inevitable  and  presents  three  broad   rec-j 
ommendations     for    consideration     \vhen 
the   time   comes.     These   are:   poor   la\vi 
reform    involving   a   clean   sweep   of   the 
old    Elizabethan    statutes    and    the    sub- 
stitution of  a  modern  public  welfare  law 
"incorporating       dignified       terminology, 
realistic  theory  and    a  twentieth  century 
program    of    social     service     administra-j 
tion";  state   coordination   of   the   various: 
types   of   public   assistance,   without   sub- 
merging  the    categories,    into    a    division 
of    the   public   welfare   department    or   a 
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•  separate  department  of  public  assistance 

•  "to  exercise  strong  supervision  over   the 
county  administrative  units";  reorganiza- 
tion on  the  local  level  for  county  adminis- 
tiation  of   all    types  of  public  assistance 
through    county    departments    of    public 
welfare   with    personnel   employed    on    a 

' merit  system;  the  sharing  of  financial 
responsibility  between  state  and  localities, 
the  locality's  share  in  the  state  aid  de- 
pending upon  its  efforts  to  help  itself 
and  its  relative  need.  Price  $1  from  the 
L'niversity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

purge —  About  eighty  municipalities  in 
New  Jersey  last  month  received  formal 
notice  from  the  new  state  director  of 
municipal  aid  (see  2nd  column  and  Sur- 
rey Midmonthly,  July  1940,  page  228) 
that  they  must  purge  politically  active 
employes  from  their  welfare  departments 
if  they  expect  to  share  in  the  state  relief 
funds.  The  notice,  sent  out  in  compliance 
with  the  state's  "little  Hatch  act" 
warned  that  funds  would  be  withheld 
from  those  towns  in  which  there  had 
been  any  political  exploitation  of  relief 
recipients  since  July  1  or  in  whose  wel- 
fare departments  jobholders  of  political 
parties  were  employed.  At  this  writing 
officials  in  Newark  where  ninety  em- 
ployes  of  the  welfare  department  are 
.  ward  political  leaders,  are  seeking  inter- 
pretation of  the  act. 

Difference — The  minimum  needs  of  a 
family  of  three  require  an  expenditure  of 
$82.83  per  month  according  to  a  budget 
'  for  dependent  families  contained  in  a 
study,  "Quantity  and  Cost  Budgets  for 
Four  Income  Levels,"  recently  issued  by 
the  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in 
Social  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (price  75  cents.)  In  California 
the  average  monthly  relief  allowance  per 
family  is  $24.57. 

Stamps  in  Brooklyn — New  York  City 
is  to  have  its  first  taste  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  next  month  when  the  program  gets 
under  way  in  Brooklyn,  largest  of  the 
five  boroughs.  At  the  outset  benefits  of 
the  program  will  be  open  only  to  home 
relief  families,  numbering  39,766  in  the 
borough.  Instead  of  establishing  the 
usual  stamp  vending  stations  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  will  mail  the  stamps 
to  those  families  who  indicate  a  desire 
to  join  the  plan,  deducting  the  value  of 
the  orange  stamps  from  relief  grants. 

Test  Case — A  friendly  mandamus  suit 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Illinois 
"Three  Year  Residence  Law"  recently 
was  brought  before  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  Five  Chicago  residents,  repre- 
sented by  Attorney  Charles  P.  Meagan, 
challenged  the  legal  rights  of  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  Administration  to  discrimin- 
ate against  residents  of  Illinois  who  have 
ossed  the  city's  boundaries  during  the 
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past  three  years  in  attempts  to  find  work, 
to  reduce  expenses  or  otherwise  improve 
their  living  conditions. 

The  law  was  described  by  Attorney 
Meagan  as  "discriminatory  and  unrea- 
sonable," although  he  did  not  question 
the  right  of  the  state  legislature  to  set 
up  restrictions  on  the  actions  of  relief 
recipients.  Ordinarily  the  judge's  de- 
cision would  not  be  rendered  until  the 
next  session  of  the  court,  but  in  view  of 
the  hardship  this  amendment  to  the 
Pauper  Act  is  causing,  relief  officials  are 
hoping  for  a  vacation  decision. 

People  and  Things 

XT  EW  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
•^  this  year  is  the  exhibit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China. 
Housed  in  the  building  used  last  year  by 
Siam,  the  "Abmac"  devotes  half  its  space 
to  testimony  of  relief  needs  in  China, 
half  to  a  "street  of  shops,"  displays  of 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  relics,  exhibition  of 
Chinese  art. 

Honored — The  Irene  Kaufmann  settle- 
ment in  Pittsburgh  last  month  tendered 
a  public  reception  to  Henry  Kaufmann. 
its  greatest  benefactor  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  April  1939,  page  121)  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  .  .  . 
For  "outstanding  service  to  the  blind" 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt  recently  received  a 
medal  presented  annually  by  M.  C. 
Migel,  president  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Miss  Hoyt  was 
chosen  for  the  award  in  recognition  of 
her  achievements  in  developing  the 
Braille  service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  .  .  .  Among  the  recipients  of  hon- 
orary academic  degrees  last  June  was 
Edna  McChristie,  referee  of  the  girls' 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  Juvenile 
Court,  who  was  pronounced  a  doctor  of 
humane  letters  by  the  Western  College 
for  Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

New  Jobs — "Principal  assistant  welfare 
director"  is  the  title  of  a  position  re- 
cently created  by  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Commissioners.  First  incumbent 
is  Conrad  Van  Hyning,  formerly  director 
of  the  Children's  Service  Center  of  Wy- 
oming Valley,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Another  recently  created  public  service 
position  is  New  Jersey's  "state  director 
of  municipal  aid"  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  July  1940,  page  228).  The  state 
legislature  last  month  elected  Charles 
Erdman,  Jr.,  mayor  of  the  borough  of 
Princeton  and  member  of  the  Princeton 
University  faculty,  to  fill  the  post  for  a 
five-year  term. 

Security  Agency — Dr.  Will  W.  Alex- 
ander, who  recently  resigned  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, last  month  became  assistant  to 
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the  administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  responsible  for  educational  and 
work  experience  organizations.  Three 
other  assistant  administrators  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time:  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  responsible  for  health  organiza- 
tion; William  M.  Galvin  (acting),  for 
the  Social  Security  Board;  James  A. 
Drain,  special  assignments.  The  assist- 
ants are  charged  with  liaison  duties  be- 
tween the  administrator  and  the  agency's 
constituent  establishments. 

Chest  People — San  Antonio's  new  com- 
munity chest,  which  is  expected  to  have 
its  first  campaign  in  the  fall,  has  as  its 
manager,  Wayland  B.  Towner,  formerly 
associate  director  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Oranges.  .  .  . 
Back  in  the  chest  fold  is  John  D.  Well- 
man,  once  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Community 
Chest.  Mr.  Wellman  is  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  community  chest  in 
Portland,  Me.  .  .  .  Paul  Josephson  has 
travelled  from  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Omaha  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  to  Illinois  to  take 
up  duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Bloomington-Normall  Community  Chest. 

Here  and  There —  In  Boston  Thomas 
J.  Turley,  director  of  boy's  work,  South 
End  House,  recently  was  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  city  planning  board.  .  .  .  Frank 
W.  Herring,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Public  Works  Association, 
Chicago  has  obtained  a  six  months  leave 
of  absence  to  go  to  Washington  as  as- 
sistant director  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  in  charge  of  public 
works  programming.  .  .  .  Fowler  V. 
Harper  has  resigned  as  general  counsel 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  return 
to  his  duties  of  professor  of  law  at 
Indiana  University.  Succeeding  Mr. 
Harper  is  Jack  B.  Tate,  associate  gen- 
eral counsel. 

Deaths 


WILLIAM  ANDREWS,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Forty-five  years  a  member  of  the 
army,  Colonel  Andrews  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  establishment  of  its  in- 
dustrial homes,  hotels  for  working  men 
and  women,  and  camps  for  children. 

PAUL  D.  CRAVATH,  New  York  attorney 
and  for  twenty-seven  years  a  member 
and  friend  of  Survey  Associates,  in  Lo- 
cust Valley,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cravath  was  ac- 
tively associated  with  the  New  York 
Community  Service  Society,  being  a 
member  of  its  board  of  trustees  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  prior  to  the  society's  formation  he 
served  on  the  council  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
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Primitive  Religion 

PUEBLO  INDIAN  RKI.IGluN,  by  Elsie  Clews 
Parsons.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  2  vols. ; 
1213  pages  plus  index.  Price  $7. 

RELIGION  IN  PRIMITIVE  SOCIETY,  by  Wil- 
son  D.  Wallis.  Crofts,  388  pages.   I'ricc  $5. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T^OR  twenty-five  years,  Mrs.  Parsons 
has  been  working  the  rich  southwest- 
ern ethnology  mines,  and  has  published 
more  than  sixty  articles  and  books  about 
them,  most  of  them  dealing  with  religion. 
Her  present  book  covers  not  only  her 
own  research,  but  practically  everything 
ever  published  on  the  subject  by  other 
observers  as  well.  There  is  little  need  to 
go  back  of  it,  but  great  need  to  go  ahead 
from  it.  Mrs.  Parsons  shows  the  way  in 
her  juicy  three-page  appendix,  "Research 
Desirable  in  Pueblo  Culture." 

"Pueblo  Indian  Religion"  is  a  major 
work  which  will  not  be  displaced  for 
many  years,  if  ever.  It  is  primarily  for 
reference  and  will  be  invaluable  to  an- 
thropologists and  students.  Most  other 
people  will  read  only  the  parts  which 
particularly  interest  them.  The  111-page 
introductory  chapter  is  an  excellent  and 
readable  account  of  pueblo  life.  There 
is  also  a  review,  town  by  town,  of  thir- 
teen of  the  twenty-eight  pueblos. 

Throughout  the  year  no  day  passes  in 
these  villages  without  some  religious  ob- 
servance, though  most  of  the  ceremonies 
are  not  for  the  visitor  to  see.  The  In- 
dian's life  is  crammed  with  strange,  imag- 
inative ritual,  closely  woven  into  his  daily 
work  of  farming,  herding,  building,  and 
hunting.  Each  animal  has  some  special 
power  and  importance,  each  object  has 
something  akin  to  a  soul.  There  is  no 
supreme  God;  there  are  thousands  of 
spirits,  some  powerful,  some  evil,  some 
cranky,  some  unimportant.  And  each  so- 
ciety or  clan  maintains  its  position  in  the 
tribe  by  its  understanding  of  some  par- 
ticular group  of  spirits  and  the  cere- 
monies necessary  to  propitiate  them. 
Most  Indians  are  members  of  at  least 
one  society;  few  never  take  part  in  any 
ceremony. 

In  spite  of  the  proximity  of  white  cul- 
ture this  animistic  society  is  still  with  us, 
though  not  untouched.  Mrs.  Parsons' 
final  chapters,  "Variation  and  Borrow- 
ing," and  "Other  Processes  of  Change," 
are  rich  and  readable  accounts  of  accul- 
turation in  the  pueblo  country. 

Professor  Wallis's  book  discusses  the 
place  of  religion  in  primitive  societies  all 
over  the  world.  Examples  are  drawn 
from  early  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan beliefs,  as  well  as  from  strictly 
preliterate  cultures,  to  illustrate  such  as- 
pects of  religion  as  ritual,  symbolism, 
sacred  things  and  places,  natural  vs. 
supernatural,  and  life  after  death.  The 
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many  absorbing  religious  anecdotes  and 
sample  traits  give  an  impression  of  re- 
ligion among  primitive  people  in  general 
without  actually  describing  any  single  re- 
ligion. There  is  little  that  is  new.  Pro- 
fessor Wallis  offers  no  philosophy  of 
primitive  religion,  nor  does  he  dissect 
other  men's  theories  about  it.  He  is  more 
systematic  than  R.  H.  Lowie  or  Paul 
Radin  in  their  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  he  also  is  less  interesting  and 
his  book  less  significant. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Wallis's 
"Messiahs:  Christian  and  Pagan,"  will 
recall  his  devotion  to  strict  and  some- 
times tedious  form.  The  present  book  is 
easier  reading  than  that  one,  and  easier 
than  his  "Culture  and  Progress,"  but 
few  except  students  will  care  to  plough 
through  it.  Bibliography  and  index  are 
thorough,  and  there  are  some  good  pic- 
tures. 
New  York  ALDEN  STEVENS 

Tribute  to  Freud 

FREUD  AND  AN  APPRAISAL  OF  HIS 
WORK,  November  1939  issue  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

ON  the  death  of  Sigmund  Freud,  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  de- 
voted an  entire  issue  to  a  symposium  on 
his  life  and  works,  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  monumental  contribution  to  that  al- 
lied science  which  benefited  most  by  his 
endeavors.  Future  possibilities  for  psycho- 
analytic influence  on  sociology  may  yet 
be  skyrocketed  by  pleas  for  greater  co- 
operation between  the  two  disciplines. 
Says  Burgess,  "A  final  stage  in  the  com- 
bination of  psychoanalytic  and  sociologi- 
cal methods  remains  to  be  taken,  that  of 
cooperative  research." 

In  his  contribution  to  the  symposium, 
Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  Freud's  first  disciple 
here,  reminisces  a  bit  and  shows  that,  in 
popularizing  and  establishing  Freud  in 
this  country,  contacts  with  non-medical 
groups  were  just  as  important  as  con- 
tacts with  medical  audiences.  He  dis- 
cusses how  new  concepts  of  mental  dis- 
ease were  forwarded  by  the  Freud  school, 
how  "functional  neuroses"  were  explained 
on  a  psychogenetic  basis,  and  how  the 
great  army  of  the  functionally  ill  and 
disabled  were  the  outgrowth  of  essen- 
tially social  difficulties. 

Karen  Horney  elaborates  still  further 
on  this  theme  in  tracing  the  "character 
neuroses,"  no  less  disabling  than  the 
older,  dramatic  "symptom  neuroses,"  to 
"psychic  disturbances  and  character 
trends  the  sum  total  of  which  interfere 
with  the  individual's  happiness."  In  her 
newer  approach,  social  relationships  are 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  clinical 


relationships,  the  older  clinical  concept 
coordinated  with  the  social  backgrounc 
of  the  neurotic. 

A  little  insight  into  the  various  camp< 
of  the  new  psychiatry  is  offered  by  Fritz 
Wittels  who  gives  tongue  lashings  tc 
those  disciples  who  have  failed  to  con 
tribute  anything  that  was  not  incorpo 
rated  into  Freud's  hypotheses.  Hi 
stresses  what  others  merely  mention,  tha 
Freud  was  ever  ready  to  alter  his  pre 
cepts  as  findings  indicated.  There  are  in 
dications  even  in  this  symposium  of  the 
feeling  of  too  many  people  that  Freud's 
hypotheses  never  changed. 

The  close  tie  between  sociology  anc 
psychoanalysis  is  eloquently  postulated  by 
Gregory  Zilboorg  in  his  advice  to  thost 
who  would  study  and  try  to  understant 
society  and  the  individuals  who  constitute 
it.  Even  in  psychiatry  as  conceived  by 
Freud,  social  and  biological  phenomena 
conflict  and  create  mental  problems.  This 
is  the  concept  stressed  by  Jellifre,  whc 
shows  the  social  milieu  as  an  importan! 
factor  in  mental  abnormalities  as  they  are 
studied  today.  All  the  articles  in  tht 
symposium  stress  the  effect  of  our  social 
difficulties  on  our  adjustment,  each  au- 
thor in  turn  pointing  out  the  close  con- 
nection between  social  forces  and  mental 
abnormalities. 

With  so  many  tributes  now  one  won 
ders  why,  not  so  long  ago,  the  Freud 
doctrine  aroused  what  Havelock  Elli- 
calls  such  "fiercely  opposed  reactions.' 
Is  there  a  movement  on  foot  to  apotheo- 
size Freud,  now  that  he  is  dead?  The 
tone  of  this  dedicatory  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology  would  point  that  way 

In  this  limited  space  it  is  impossible 
to  single  out  all  the  excellent  feature- 
of  the  brilliant  array  of  articles  which 
this  issue  of  the  Journal  presents.  Each 
author  is  an  outstanding  authority 
equipped  to  evaluate  Freud's  influence 
on  his  particular  field. 

I.  I.  WEISS,  M.  1) 
Division  of  Medical  Care 
State  Welfare  Department, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Change  and  Growth 

CHILDREN  FROM  SEED  TO  SAPLINGS,  b5 
Mary  May  Reynolds.  McGraw-Hill.  337  pp 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc 

'"IP HIS  is  an  unusually  useful  book  foi 
•*•  guiding  adults  to  an  understandinf 
of  children.  The  method  of  presentatior 
is  based  upon  the  author's  ten  years  oi 
experience  in  teaching  women  student; 
at  Vassar  College.  In  a  real  sense  it  is 
work  book  designed  for  those  who  wisl 
to  study.  The  author  has  not  attemptec 
to  bring  together  all  that  is  known  aboui 
the  development  of  children  but  rathei 
to  give  an  integrated  picture  of  develop- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  life  througt 
adolescence.  For  example,  in  the  chaptei 
on  the  preschool  age  one  finds  descrip- 
tions of  two-year-old  and  four-year-oli 
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nildren  with  suggestions  for  further 
i:udy  for  more  details  of  the  process  of 

lange  during  the  intervening  time. 
I  Dr.  Reynolds  really  believes  that  you 
tin  learn  about  children  only  through  ob- 
hrving  them  directly.  She  not  only  says 
jiis  over  and  over  again  but  gives  many 

ynamic  descriptions  of  children  as  she 
las  observed  them,  with  many  specific 
Jjggestions  for  further  observations  by 
rudents. 

I  I  consider  the  chapter  on  the  preschool 
jge  the  best  in  the  book,  for  here  Dr. 

.eynolds  makes  these  children  live  as 
inly  a  few  authors  have  been  able  to  do. 

"he  two  chapters  on  children  from 
l.velve  through  seventeen  present  the 
loint  of  view  of  the  newer  studies  of 

lis  level  of  development  and  avoid  some 
If  the  misconceptions  found  in  many 

?xts.   The    selection    of    illustrative    pic- 
lures  is  excellent. 
I   Throughout  the  book  the   author  em- 

hasizes  individual  variation  in  children. 

!"his  emphasis  might  have  been  supported 
ly  giving  ranges  for  various  measure- 
nents  such  as  height  and  weight  at  a 
riven  age  instead  of  averages.  The  in- 
•.lusion  of  more  abundant  references  to 
jource  material  might  have  been  useful 
|or  those  who  wish  to  study  further. 
However,  these  are  minor  suggestions; 

lie   book  is  certainly   a   real   addition   to 

hild    development   texts. 
\)akland,  Calif.        Lois  HAYDEN  MEEK 

History  of  Social  Theory 

III.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
]  THOUGHT,  by  Emory  S.  Bogardus.  Longmans, 
I  Green.  564  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
I  Associates,  Inc. 

IT"* HIS   new  version    of   Professor   Bo- 

"•  gardus's  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  social  thought  is,  as  its  author 
frankly  intended,  a  comprehensive  yet 
Balanced  epitome  and  an  admirable  text 
ior  students  in  the  history  of  social  the- 
'iry. 
I  While  it  might  be  suggested  that  the 

erm  "social  thought"  appears  with 
rather  wearisome  frequency  in  the  con- 

ents,  the  featuring  of  outstanding  names, 
pocales,  and  schools,  is  excellent.  It  is  a 
jvell  conceived  guidebook  to  a  field  where 

ormerly  the  student  and  the  general 
reader  had  only  works  on  particular 
j:hinkers,  subjects,  or  periods. 
I  Professor  Bogardus  here  has  reversed 
the  process  which  is  found  in  House's 
|'The  Range  of  Social  Theory."  He  sets 
put  the  classic  theory  and  then  relates  it 

:o  current  concepts,  instead  of  stating, 
us  House  does,  the  basic  concepts  of 
today  and  then  exploring  their  historic 
prigins.  No  mention  is  made  of  Islam, 
Ksoka  and  Boethius,  and  only  slight  men- 
tion of  social  theories  as  found  in  consti- 
tutions, law  codes,  declarations  of  right, 
fend  monastic  rules,  or  as  revealed  in 

irama  and  literature  generally.  In  view 
fif  its  pervasive  influence  and  persistent 
(import,  a  more  considerable  treatment 
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and  reference  to  the  more  critical  litera- 
ture on  Christian  social  thought  might 
have  been  desirable. 

Altogether  Professor  Bogardus  has  pro- 
duced here  an  excellent  and  usable  text 
and  also  a  readable  introduction  to  social 
theory  divorced  from  the  modern  super- 
cilious attitude  toward  historic  thought. 
WILLIAM  L.  BAILEY 
Professor  of  Sociology 
Northwestern  University 

A  Developing  Science 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Otto  Klineberg. 
Holt.  570  pp.  Pi-ice  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

'"TPHIRTY  years  ago,  when  social  work 
was  largely  a  matter  of  economics,  a 
few  prophetic  souls  thought  they  had 
found  in  social  psychology  a  new  guid- 
ing star.  But  for  several  reasons  their 
prophecies  were  unfulfilled.  The  field 
which  might  have  been  tilled  by  social 
psychologists  was  separately  cultivated  by 
anthropologists,  psychiatrists,  sociologists, 
and  psychologists.  The  early  social  psy- 
chology offered  little  but  casual  observa- 
tions of  crowds  and  publics  or  unverified 
speculations  about  the  self  and  the  "group 
mind." 

But  today  a  new  kind  of  social  psy- 
chology is  emerging.  Its  center  of  atten- 
tion— personality  in  its  social  setting — is 
not  new.  Its  methods  and  data  are  de- 
cidedly new.  From  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments of  psychologists,  the  field  studies  of 
sociologists  and  anthropologists,  and  the 
clinical  findings  of  psychiatrists,  men  like 
Klineberg  are  bringing  together  data  to 
describe  and  interpret  the  development 
of  human  personality.  While  their  em- 
phasis is  on  "the  individual  in  the  group 
situation,"  they  in  no  wise  ignore  man's 
biological  organism.  "The  aim  is  not 
merely  to  arrive  at  the  constants  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  also  to  indicate  the  vari- 
ations in  behavior  resulting  from  social 
and  cultural  factors."  In  this  venture 
Klineberg  has  succeeded  as  well  as  any- 
one could  in  the  present  stage  of  this 
developing  science.  His  book  is  interest- 
ing, clear,  informing,  and  challenging.  He 
presents  both  conclusions  and  supporting 
evidence ;  safeguards  his  generalizations 
with  scientific  caution ;  states  their  im- 
plications with  courage  and  vigor. 

STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Washington   University 

Making  the  Least  of  a  Handicap 

HOW  TO  HELP  YOUR  HEARING,  by  Louise 
M.  Neuschutz.  Harper.  179  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*~pHE  difficulties  arising  from  acquired 
deafness  and  the  means  of  coping 
with  them — educational,  mechanical,  psy- 
chological— are  here  explored.  The  per- 
son whose  hearing  cannot  be  improved 
by  medical  treatment  is  advised  to  study 
lip  reading  without  delay.  He  is  assured 
that  "the  fear  that  your  hearing  may 


grow  worse  if  you  learn  to  read  the  lips 
ij  unfounded." 

The  author  discusses  the  efficiency  of 
modern  electrical  hearing  devices  which 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  hard  of  hearing  person.  Re- 
education of  residual  hearing  and  exer- 
cises for  voice  improvement  are  stressed 
as  important  factors  in  his  rehabilitation. 

Those  who  face  the  future  with  mis- 
givings find  guidance  in  the  chapters  on 
careers  and  study.  The  handicapped 
worker  is  advised  to  make  adjustments 
before  his  deafness  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  it  is  a  real  obstacle.  "By 
making  proper  adjustment  in  time,  you 
may  even  be  able  to  retain  your  old  posi- 
tion." The  student  learns  that  the  hard 
of  hearing  "can  compete  with  a  will 
among  hearing  students."  The  chapter 
devoted  to  hobbies  points  out  many  ways 
in  which  one  can  spend  one's  time  profit- 
ably and  pleasantly  relieved  of  the  strain 
of  listening. 

The  book  brings  a  helpful  message  to 
parents  of  hard  of  hearing  children,  also 
to  our  hearing  friends,  who  share  the 
inconvenience  of  our  handicap.  Through- 
out its  pages  the  hard  of  hearing  are  re- 
minded that  their  happiness  and  success 
depend  largely  on  their  own  effort  and 
attitude.  "Lack  of  energy  and  self-pity 
are  not  mental  qualities  that  enable  a 
man  to  overcome  handicaps  of  any  kind." 

Readers  will  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
author's  statements,  nevertheless  the  vol- 
ume will  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  on  hearing 
problems.  EMMA  B.  KESSLER 

Executive  Secretary 
Pittsburgh  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

A  New  Fashioned  Guide 

GOOD    HEALTH    AND    BAD    MEDICINE:    A 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE,  by  Harold  Aaron, 
M.D.  McBride.  328  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

\X7HILE  designed  to  enlighten  con- 
sumers  concerning  methods  of  pro- 
tective familial  medication,  this  book 
tends  to  confuse  rather  than  to  enlighten. 
In  learning  what  things  are  not,  on  the 
basis  of  Consumer  Union  Reports,  the 
reader  is  likely  to  be  made  uncertain 
as  to  what  they  are.  While  the  author 
repeatedly  suggests  the  importance  of 
following  advice  given  by  the  doctor,  he 
may  instigate  numerous  fears  by  calling 
attention  to  the  potential  dangers  of 
many  things  that  the  doctor  might  ad- 
vise. A  volume  of  this  type  is  more  re- 
liable than  the  old-fashioned  family 
guide,  but  it  is  not  especially  valuable  in 
facilitating  home  treatment,  even  though 
it  offers  excellent  exposition  concerning 
a  diversity  of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics, 
with  due  respect  to  claims  made  for 
them.  Good  sense,  however,  lies  behind 
the  content,  which  is  presented  in  very 
readable  form. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  desires  position.  Experience 
ten  years  case  worker  family  welfare  agency 
(New  York  City).  Three  years  State  Institute 
delinquent  girls  (after  care  department). 
School  cafeteria  and  tea  room  management. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  Would  accept  resident 
position  school,  institution  or  club.  7684 
Survey. 


LIBRARIAN,  experienced  in  tax  problems,  law, 
social  work.  Present  salary  $2140.  Available 
for  more  significant  work  during  crisis.  Con- 
sider temporary,  travel,  anywhere.  Knows 
German,  French.  Graduate  Pratt,  one  year 
New  York  School  Social  Work,  M.A.  Colum- 
bia 1934.  Write  Mrs.  A.,  57  Dove,  Albany. 

ALERT  woman  of  broad  training  and  experi- 
ence in  case  work,  vocational  counseling,  race 
problems,  wishes  challenging  opportunity.  Will 
go  anywhere.  7616  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  New  York  University  gradu- 
ate,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sociology  and  Psychology. 
Experience:  Big  Sister,  Group  Work,  Public 
Speaking,  Girl  Scouting,  desires  position.  Go 
anywhere.  7685  Survey. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


BINDER  $1.50 

This  deep  grain,  royal  red,  gold- stamped, 
simulated  leather,  loose-leaf  binder  holds 
12  i--n,  -  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  No  punch- 
ing or  marring  of  copies  necessary.  A  click 
and  the  copy  it  securely  fattened.  Any  issue 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  other 
copies.  Furnished  without  the  year  gold- 
stamped  on  edge,  but  year  will  be  added  at 
no  extra  charge  if  specified  at  time  of 
ordering.  Price  includes  delivery  in  the 
United  States. 

Send    orders   with   payment   to 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112    Eall    19    Street  New    York    City 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21c     per     line 

Non-display .-,<-     per     word 

Minimum    Charge     .     .     Sl.OO   per   insertion 

111.,  mint-       .       .       1O%    on   thrve   insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey   Midmonthly 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


THE    PAMPHLET   SHELF 


Immigration  and  Refugees 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
WELFARE,  by  Felix  S.  Cohen.  40  pp. 
L.I.D.  Pamphlet  Series.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  11.? 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

A  refutation  of  current  theories  con- 
cerning the  deleterious  effects  of  im- 
migration, supported  liberally  by  facts 
and  figures. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  REFUGEE. 

by  Gerhart  Saenger.  10  pp.  Reprinted  from 
the  Contemporary  Jewish  Record.  Free  on 
request  from  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  study  of  attitudes  and  traditions 
which  make  it  difficult  for  the  refugee 
to  adjust  to  his  new  life. 

SOCIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
FOR  REFUGEES  IN  THE  PARK  WEST 
NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY.  15  pp. 
(mimeographed).  A  report  by  the  Good 
Neighbor  Committee  on  the  Emigre  and  the 
Community,  Subcommittee  on  Social  Guid- 
ance. On  request  from  the  committee,  2 
West  64  Street,  New  York. 

An  annotated  list  of  services  available 
to  refugees  in  a  New  York  area 
which  contains  more  than  10,000  of 
them. 

CONCERNING  REFUGEE  SETTLEMENT 
IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  26 
pp.  From  The  Dominican  Republic  Settle- 
ment Association,  Inc.,  Room  1602,  165 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Full  report  of  a  meeting  in  New 
York  led  by  James  G.  McDonald, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Political  Refugees,  at 
which  the  Dominican  project  was 
presented  and  discussed. 


Health 

INSTITUTIONAL  CARE  OF  THE 
CHRONICALLY  ILL:  A  REPORT  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITAL  CARE  OF  AMERI- 
CAN HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION.  14  pp.  Price 
15  cents  from  APWA,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. Minimum  essentials  for  build- 
ings, equipment,  personnel,  policies 
of  administration. 

HEALTH  SECTION  REPORT:  WORLD  FED- 

ERATION    OF    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATIONS.    Price 

60   cents    from   Health    Section    Secretariat, 
200   Fifth  Avenue,   New   York. 

Twenty-three  papers  reviewing  school 
health  activities  in  thirteen  countries, 
which  constitute  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference  held  on  shipboard  in  the 
course  of  a  "Good  Will  Cruise"  to 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
islands. 

THE  FIGHT  ON  CANCER,  by  Clarence  C. 
Little.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  38.  31 
pp.  Price  10  cents  from  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York. 

General  facts  about  a  public  enemy 
which  kills  approximately  150,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  every 
year;  the  three  forms  of  treatment  ap- 
proved by  organized  medicine ;  tabu- 
lation and  discussion  of  statistics  ac- 


cording to  age,  most  vulnerable  parts 
of  the  body,  sex ;  how  the  problem  is 
being  met. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SOCIAL  CONDI- 
TIONS  IN  ENGLAND,  by  P.  D'Arcy  Hart 
and  G.  Payling  Wright.  165  pp.  Price  three 
shillings  from  the  National  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  London, 
Knsland. 

A  study  of  tuberculosis  among  young 
men  and  women  in  England,  finding 
a  correlation  between  a  retardation  in 
the  decline  of  the  tuberculosis  death- 
rate  and  a  slowing  down  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  standard 
of  living. 

Miscellaneous 

ADRIFT  OX  THE  LAND,  by  Paul  S. 
T.ivlur,  32  pp.  Price  10  cents  from  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York. 

The  facts  about  dislocated  agricul- 
tural labor  presented  in  the  simple 
graphic  style  that  has  characterized 
the  committee's  whole  series  on  cur- 
rent social  and  economic  affairs. 

DIRECTORY  FOR  LIBERALS.  Published 
by  The  Liberal  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
64  pp.  On  request  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  League,  1901  E 
Street,  N.  W.  Washington. 

An  annotated  list  of  national  asso- 
ciations likely  to  interest  "persons 
with  a  liberal  and  social  viewpoint." 

SAFEGUARDING  OUR  CIVIL  LIBER- 
TIES,  by  Robert  E.  Cushman.  31  pp.  Pub- 
lie  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  43.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

A  discussion  of  the  ever-present 
threats  to  our  civil  liberties  and  the 
vigilance  and  understanding  necessary 
to  protect  them. 

THE  AWKWARD  AGE  IN  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE,  by  Betsy  Knapp.  114  pp.  Price  40 
cents  from  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  726  Jackson  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  story  of  political  patronage,  ac- 
companied by  a  plea  for  "militant 
citizen  action"  to  obtain  and  maintain 
merit  systems  in  all  branches  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments. 

HELP  WANTEDI  THE  EXPERIENCES  or 
SOME  QUAKER  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS, 
by  Arle  Brooks  and  Robert  J.  Leach.  Pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  20  South  12  Street,  Philadel- 
phia and  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 
Price  15  cents,  less  in  quantity. 

Case  studies  of  the  experiences  of 
conscientious  objectors  during  the  last 
war  based  on  correspondence  from  the 
files  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

YOUR  HOME  TOWN,  by  Frederick  P. 
Clark.  62  pp.  Price  25  cents,  from  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Non-technical,  understandable  infor- 
mation on  community  planning  and 
development  procedure.  Shows  how 
to  study  trends,  ask  and  answer  sig- 
nificant questions,  capitalize  commun- 
ity assets,  organize  for  effective  ac- 
tion. Beautifully  illustrated. 


In  ansi^cri»/i  advertisements  please 
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•  Sociology   is   the   most   thrilling   of   all 
scientific   disciplines   precisely   because   it 
is  so  little  scientific. — READ  BAIN,  Miami 
University. 

•  I  listened  to  your  address  and  enjoyed 
it.     Now  I   am  asking  you  to  listen  to 
mine.    With  your  permission  I  will  pro- 
ceed.    Thank    you. — A    relief   client    to 
Governor  Townsend  of  Indiana. 

'  In  settled  times  the  traditions  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  observed;  but  when 
circumstances  are  changing  and  men  are 
compelled  to  meet  them,  much  originality 
is  required. — THUCYDIDES,  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, B.C. 

•  We  cannot  afford  to  have  people  poor 
anyhow,  whether  they  be  lazy  or  busy, 
drinking    or    sober,    thrifty   or    careless, 
wise  or  foolish.     It  is  a  public  nuisance 
as  well  as  a  private  misfortune. — GEORGE 
BERNARD  SHAW. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  make  plans,  still  it  is 
better  to  make  and  unmake  them  than  to 
stop   all   planning.   ...   So   think   of   us 
trying  to  cooperate  with   the  inevitable, 
whatever  this   may  mean  in   the   far  or 
near  future. — Letter  from  a  YfFCA  sec- 
retary in  Belgium  on  the  eve  of  the  inva- 
sion. 


So  They  Say 

•  There  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  for  so- 
cial work. — JEROME  DAVIS  in  American 
Sociological  Review. 

•  We  educate  our  children  to  come  up 
in  the  world  instead   of  to  live  in  it — 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  political  commen- 
tator. 


•  For   the   next   generation   the   natural 
home  of  scholarship  and  science  must  be 
America. — ALVIN     JOHNSON,     director, 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  The  world  now  is  very  confusing.   It 
is    amazing    how    sure    we    once    were, 
Ernest,    that    our    ideas    were    right. — 
GUSTAVO  DURAN,  former  Spanish  Loy- 
alist soldier,  to  Ernest  Hemingway. 

•  One    of     the    gravest    single    counts 
against  Protestant  Christianity  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  number  of   people  it  has  pro- 
duced who  are  sincere,  devout  Christians 
in   what  we   frequently  think   of   as   the 
private    relations   of    life,   but   beasts    of 
prey  when  they  get  out  on  the  marts  of 
trade    or    strive    to    rise    in    the    social 
scheme. — JULIAN  PRICE  LOVE  in  "Hoiv 
to  Read  the  Bible." 


•  Moving  does  not  make  a  migrant;  it 
is  what  he  started  from  and  what  he 
finds. — JONATHAN  DANIELS  in  The  Na- 
tion. 

•  The   Roosevelt   fan   wears  cool  navy 
and  white  print  jersey;  Willkie's  work- 
ers   favor    smart    black    crepe. — ALICE 
HUGHES,  fashion  writer,  in  New  York 
Post. 

•  Only    to    affirmations  will   our   young 
people   respond   and  only  if  we  seek  to 
organize   the   future  can  we   achieve   or 
deserve  their  allegiance. — MAX  LERNER, 
Williams  College. 

'  If  religion  be  a  function  by  which 
either  God's  cause  or  man's  cause  is 
really  to  be  advanced,  then  he  who  lives 
the  life  of  it,  however  narrowly,  is  a  bet- 
ter servant  than  he  who  merely  knows 
about  it,  however  much.  —  WILLIAM 
JAMES  in  "The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience." 

'  The  greatest  fallacy  of  man  is  to 
imagine  that  social  and  political  prob- 
lems are  so  simple  and  easy  that  they  do 
not  require  the  rigid  disciplines  of  the 
scientific  method,  and  that  they  can  be 
judged  and  solved  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 
— Hu  SHIH,  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 


rf®*. 
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Harris  &  Ewing 


In  quiet  orderly  fashion  the  United  States 
last  month  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
registering  and  fingerprinting  its  non- 
citizen  residents.  {See  page  264.}  Above: 
the  crowd  at  New  York  City's  general  post- 
office  on  the  first  day  of  registration. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  to  which  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
was  transferred  last  spring,  was  charged  with 
responsibility  for  registration.  Seated, 
Solicitor  General  Francis  Biddle  who  devel- 
oped the  plans:  standing,  Earl  G.  Harrison, 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  appointed  to  organize 
and  direct  the  procedure. 
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Relief  for  Transients 

By  PHILIP  E.  RYAN 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  committee  is  investigating  the 
transient  problem.  Public  hearings  and  collection 
of  firsthand  evidence  which  began  in  June  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  have  extended  southward  and  west- 
ward. In  September  they  will  reach  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Okla- 
homa City,  and  San  Francisco.  A  final  hearing  probably 
will  be  held  in  Washington  in  the  fall.  The  committee, 
officially  designated  as  the  House  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  is  headed  by 
Representative  John  A.  Tolan  of  California.  Serving  as 
its  special  investigator  is  Robert  K.  Lamb,  an  economist 
formerly  on  the  faculty  of  Williams  College,  later  with 
the  La  Toilette  Committee. 

While  the  hearings  thus  far  have  brought  out  little  in- 
formation that  was  not  known  to  students  of  the  problem 
of  transiency,  they  have  served  the  highly  useful  purpose 
of  bringing  public  attention  to  the  whole  problem  and 
shedding  light  on  its  complications  and  ramifications.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  may  turn  out  to  be  "just 
another  investigation"  with  a  report  to  gather  dust  in  gov- 
t  ernmental  archives,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  not  be  the  case.  The  committee  report,  with  recom- 
mendations, will  be  presented  to  the  new  Congress  early  in 
the  year.  From  it  well  may  come  action  designed  to  treat 
constructively  if  not  actually  to  solve  the  problem  so  long 
the  step-child  of  social  endeavors,  so  long  the  bane  of  relief 
administrators  everywhere. 

In  any  event,  while  attention  again  >s  focused  on  the 
transient  and  the  social  and  economic  problems  he  presents, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  reexamine  some  of  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  to  provide  relief  for  non-residents 
and  thereby  to  attempt  to  forestall  some  of  the  indefinite 
;Mid  hazy  claims  that  "this  is  a  federal  responsibility." 
Advocates  of  federal  responsibility  should  be  prepared  to 
support  that  claim  with  a  specific  program.  The  shouting 
days  are  over ;  the  time  has  come  to  get  down  to  clear  and 
definite  proposals  as  to  the  way  in  which  responsibility  is  to 
be  exercised. 

Transients  are  people.  As  people  living,  or  trying  to 
live,  in  a  modern  social  setting,  they  find  themselves  up 

PHILIP  E.  RYAN,  now  director,  Inquiry  and  Information  Service,  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross,  worked  in  the  federal  transient  program  in 
New  York  State  and  later  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless  and  its  successor,  the  Council  on  Inter- 
state Migration.  He  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  "Migration  and  Social 
Welfare,"  recently  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


against  the  same  kinds  of  individual,  family  and  commun- 
ity problems  which  all  of  us  encounter.  In  like  manner 
the  community,  in  its  relations  with  individuals,  finds  non- 
residents presenting  the  same  types  of  difficulties  as  do  its 
local  residents.  The  observer  of  community-migrant  rela- 
tionships sees  many  identifiable  social  problems  which  are 
present  not  because  the  persons  concerned  are  transients 
but  because  they  are  people.  Thus  the  transient  problem 
has  many  aspects  common  to  all  social  situations.  For  ex- 
ample, difficulties  related  to  education,  employment,  health, 
relief,  housing,  and  a  multitude  of  other  individual  and 
community  relationships  are  not  limited  to  transients.  The 
difficulties  are  aggravated  for  both  community  and  trans- 
ients however,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  transients  in 
trouble  do  not  "belong"  and,  on  the  other,  the  community 
fails  to  understand  the  newcomers  and  fears  them. 

TRANSIENTS  are  people.  No  single  aspect  of  their 
existence  can  be  considered  properly  except  in  relation 
to  the  whole.  Thus,  the  relief  or  education  difficulties  of 
migrants  can  be  treated  adequately  only  as  they  are  related 
to  the  whole  problem.  From  the  viewpoint  of  legislation, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  the  phases  involved  and 
to  direct  efforts  along  well-defined  channels.  So  it  is  that 
relief  for  transients  can  be  considered  while  the  statement 
stands  that  relief  alone  cannot  solve  the  problem. 

People  who  move  form  a  large  part  of  our  population, 
but  those  whom  we  describe  as  transients  are  but  a  small 
part  of  that  moving  population — only  the  few  who  are  in 
need  of  assistance.  During  the  past  decade  the  public 
gradually  has  come  to  realize  that  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  help  to  persons  needing  it.  However,  an- 
cient and  deeply  imbedded  custom  has  stipulated  that  those 
who  have  not  resided  in  a  particular  community  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  are  ineligible  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  relief  funds.  Assistance  is  denied  not  because  of 
unproven  need  but  rather  because  of  a  settlement  or  resi- 
dence law.  The  need  is  definite  and  obvious  enough,  but 
the  hands  of  relief  administrators  are  tied  by  legislation 
and  administrative  practice. 

Various  proposals  for  meeting  the  problem  of  relief  for 
transients  have  been  made.  Most  of  them  require  some 
measure  of  federal  financing  and  leadership.  There  is 
little  quarrel  with  this  principle.  The  problem  transcends 
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state  lines  and,  while  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  by 
states  and  localities,  an  adequate  program  requires  some 
federal  funds  and,  more  importantly,  federal  authority  to 
establish  uniform  standards  and  practices. 

The  proposals  for  providing  relief  for  transients  may  be 
classified  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Interstate  agreements. 

2.  A    federal    program    administered    and    financed    entirely 
by  federal   authorities. 

3.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  to  meet  the  total  cost  of 
transient  relief. 

4.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  to  meet  a  part  of  the  cost 
of   transient    relief. 

5.  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  general  relief  to  all  needy  per- 
sons regardless  of  settlement  or  residence  status. 

The  first  of  these  proposals,  interstate  agreements,  looks 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  without  recourse  to  the  federal 
government  except  as  may  be  required  to  allow  the  states 
to  enter  into  such  agreements.  Agreements  are  feasible 
when  there  is  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  person  involved  and  when  there  is  uniform- 
ity in  the  legislation,  standards  and  administration  of  the 
states.  In  the  matter  of  relief  for  transients,  this  uniform- 
ity usually  is  lacking.  The  possibility  of  getting  practically 
simultaneous  agreement  among  forty-eight  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  makes  virtually  hopeless  the  prospect 
of  solution  of  the  problem  through  interstate  agreements. 

THE  second  proposal  calls  for  a  revival  of  the  federal 
transient  program  of  the  FERA  with  perhaps  some 
minor  modifications.  In  such  a  program  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  financing 
and  administering  relief  for  transients,  probably  defining 
transients  as  persons  who  have  resided  less  than  twelve 
months  in  the  state  where  they  apply  for  aid.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  separate. the  transients  from  other  needy  per- 
sons, on  the  arbitrary  standard  of  residence  status.  It  would 
present  a  serious  temptation  to  hard  pressed  states  and  local- 
ities to  encourage  their  local  beneficiaries  to  move.  In  a 
way  this  might  be  justified,  even  from  a  social  work  stand- 
point, for  the  standards  of  the  transient  program  undoubt- 
edly would  be  higher  than  general  relief  standards  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  A  state  well  might  claim  that  in 
encouraging  its  relief  recipients  to  move  it  was  thereby 
raising  the  standard  of  assistance  for  them.  The  principal 
defect  in  such  a  program,  however,  is  its  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  federal  structure  of  the  nation  which  demands 
federal,  state,  and  local  participation  to  ensure  a  continu- 
ing constructive  program.  The  experience  of  the  federal 
transient  program  and  its  early  demise  demonstrated  the 
need  for  local  and  state  participation. 

Now  come  the  three  types  of  programs  requiring  appli- 
cation of  the  grant-in-aid  method.  The  first  of  these  is 
represented  by  the  pending  Voorhis  bill  (HR-2975),  by 
which  grants-in-aid  would  be  made  to  states  to  meet  the 
entire  cost  of  relief  for  transients.  The  bill  has  received 
considerable  support  but  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  a 
program  have  not  been  fully  examined.  Again  there  would 
be  strong  temptation  for  states  and  localities  to  classify 
local  residents  as  transients  in  order  to  relieve  excessive 
local  burdens.  And  again  encouragement  of  moving  might 
be  a  justifiable  procedure.  After  all,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  foot  the  whole  bill !  But  this  program,  too, 
would  set  the  transients  apart  as  a  separate  group,  treated 
differently  from  local  folk,  a  segregation  for  which  there  is 


little  justification.  A  further  injustice  in  such  a  progra: 
lies  in  the  fact  that  relief  would  be  provided  tor  non-settle 
persons  while  in  many  places,  under  present  conditions, 
relief  would  be  available  for  local  settled  people.  Fun 
mentally,  however,  the  program  is  weak  because  it  does  ni 
require  state  or  local  participation  in  meeting  the  cosi 
Every  community  contributes  to  the  transient  strea: 
Studies  have  shown  that  for  the  most  part  there  is 
equal  exchange  between  the  states  in  newcomers  and 
movers-out.  The  cost  of  relief  should  be  a  joint  respon- 
sibility. For  the  federal  government  to  assume  the  whole 
cost  not  only  is  unjust  but  tends  to  sap  the  strength  of 
the  federal  structure. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  meet  a  part  of  the  cost  of  relief 
for  transients  is  a  proposal  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, but  requiring  the  states  to  furnish  a  share  of  the 
costs.  It  might  also  take  the  form  of  a  recommend' 
grant-in-aid  program  for  general  relief  in  which  the  f 
eral  share  is  greater  for  transients  than  for  settled  persons. 

This  proposal  meets  a  major  difficulty  of  the  others  by 
requiring  a  sharing  of  financial  responsibility.  When  it 
involves  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  general  relief,  it  also 
overcomes  another  major  problem  by  providing  assistance 
to  settled  persons.  But  it  still  segregates  the  transient  and 
treats  him  as  a  different  sort  of  human  being  because  he  is 
newly  arrived  in  a  community.  Also  it  still  holds  the 
temptation  to  classify  as  many  applicants  as  possible  as 
transients  because  of  the  reduced  costs  to  the  states. 

All  four  of  these  proposals  leave  unanswered  the  ques- 
tion as  to  when  a  person  ceases  to  be  a  transient.  Once 
accepted  as  a  member  of  this  branded  body  of  outsiders, 
does  he  always  remain  a  transient — a  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government  in  a  greater  or  less  degree?  Each  of 
them,  too,  would  tend  to  increase  the  transient  group  and 
to  encourage  instability.  If  any  one  of  them  were  adopt- 
ed, its  continued  existence  would  be  threatened  seriously 
by  an  inevitably  mounting  case  load. 

Why  then  can't  we  begin  to  treat  the  transients  as  in- 
dividuals in  need  of  help,  provide  the  help  wherever  they 
may  be,  and  pay  the  bill  as  we  pay  it  for  others  requiring 
aid?  This  is  the  fifth  proposal — federal  grants-in-aid  for 
general  relief  to  all  needy  persons  regardless  of  settlement 
or  residence  status.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  states 
need  help  to  carry  their  general  relief  burden.  A  program 
of  grants-in-aid  for  general  relief  seems  inevitable.  It 
holds,  I  believe,  the  one  best  opportunity  to  solve  the 
problem  of  transient  relief.  The  number  of  transients  is, 
after  all,  comparatively  small.  Studies  indicate  that  even 
where  there  is  a  fairly  adequate  program  for  non-residents 
they  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  relief  load. 
In  order  to  have  federal  help  in  carrying  the  large  load 
of  relief  for  settled  persons,  states  should  be  willing,  and 
Congress  should  require  them,  to  accept  responsibility  for 
all  needy  persons  regardless  of  settlement  or  residence. 

SUCH  a  program  has  its  difficulties  but  they  seem  much 
more  readily  surmountable  than  those  inherent  in 
any  other.  Objection  will  be  raised  that  all  "reliefers"  will 
flock  to  a  particular  locality,  thereby  overwhelming  that 
local  or  state  government.  But  every  city  and  every  state 
now  believes  that  it  is  the  garden  spot  to  which  "reliefers" 
are  aching  to  come.  If  they  are  right,  the  burden  will  be 
equalized.  If  they  are  not  right,  then  the  apparently  pen- 
alized community  can  look  to  the  compensating  values 
which  tend  to  offset  the  relief  burden.  A  recent  study  in 
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California,  for  example,  indicates  that  over  a  period  of 
years  the  large  migration  to  that  state  has  raised  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living.  If  in  the  long  run  an  apparent 
liability  may  prove  to  be  an  asset,  the  states  receiving  large 
numbers  of  migrants  should  be  able  to  carry  their  part  in 
the  cost  of  caring  for  those  who  need  help. 

The  whole  question  of  transient  relief  is  complicated 
and  difficult,  bristling  with  prejudice,  beclouded  with  frag- 
mentary information.  The  work  of  the  Tolan  Committee 
can  and  should  illuminate  all  its  human,  social,  and  eco- 


nomic aspects.  The  job  certainly  does  not  consist  in  re- 
peating again  the  claim  that  "this  is  a  federal  responsibil- 
ity." Testimony  before  the  committee  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  itself  should  be  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program,  and  not  toward  a  repetition  of  old 
platitudes. 

Transients  are  people.  If  we  treat  them  as  people  we 
shall  do  away  with  many  of  the  difficulties  that  result  from 
regarding  them  as  a  special  and  peculiar  breed  who  must 
for  some  reason  be  treated  differently  from  the  rest  of  us. 


Across  Professional  Barriers 

By  O.  T.  GILMORE 
Field  Secretary,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Providence,  R.  I. 


rhc  social  warier:  "If  the  school  only  had  come  to  us 
earlier  about  those  two  boys.  ..." 

The  school  teacher:  "If  social  agencies  would  only 
simplify  their  organization  and  cut  their  red  tape.  ..." 

The  minister:  "If  social  workers  could  only  realize 
more  keenly  the  power  of  religion  in  helping  people  out 
of  trouble.  ..." 

The  personnel  director:  "I'd  like  to  give  that  girl  a 
job,  but  her  home  conditions  are  so  bad.  ..." 

^  I  ^  HUS  our  specialists,  each  going  his  own  way,  keep 
J  on  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  each  other's  field 
-•-  of  work,  its  potentialities  and  its  limitations  in  the 
whole  community  picture.  Natural  associates — health  and 
social  workers,  clergymen,  school  principals  and  guidance 
teachers,  personnel  officers  of  business  concerns — all  busily 
engaged  on  similar  problems,  too  often  are  only  slightly 
aware  of  one  another's  approach  and  contribution.  Some 
even  may  be  under  the  burdening  delusion  that  theirs  is  the 
only  approach,  that  they  alone  really  are  on  the  job. 

All  of  us  dutifully  attend  our  own  professional  confer- 
ences but  seldom  go  to  meetings  in  other  fields  of  service. 
We  may  live  out  our  professional  careers  in  loyal  com- 
munity service  without  ever  really  becoming  acquainted 
with  community  organization  which  cuts  across  profes- 
sional lines  and  agency  functions  and  opens  up  community- 
wide  vistas.  The  day  by  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  loss 
the  community  suffers  because  we  all  are  so  individualistic, 
because  our  efforts  do  not  synchronize,  marks  a  great  po- 
tential field  for  community  progress.  The  key  to  it  is  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation,  those  two  noble  aims  which 
we  are  all  more  willing  to  talk  about  than  to  do  the  hard 
work  necessary  to  their  accomplishment. 

Well,  in  Providence  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  A  growing  consciousness  on  the  part  of  a  few 
leaders  of  the  gaps  in  their  knowledge  of  each  other's  fields 
has  stimulated  an  effort  to  bring  about  wider  association, 
more  cooperation,  and  hence  more  intelligent  use  of  serv- 
ices represented  in  schools,  churches,  personnel  offices,  and 
welfare  agencies.  The  effort,  initiated  by  social  workers, 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  series  of  round  table  discussions 
or  group  conferences  for  the  frank  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween professional  workers  in  related  fields.  For  four 
years  social  workers  have  been  meeting  with  clergymen  in 
such  an  exchange,  and  latterly  with  teachers  and  personnel 
officers.  The  experience  has  been  so  fruitful  that  the  plan 
presently  will  be  extended  to  groups  of  club  leaders,  doc- 
tors, and  lawyers. 


But  note  well:  the  experience  has  been  fruitful  not  be- 
cause people  came  together  in  meetings — just  having  a 
meeting  is  not  enough — but  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
meetings  and  because  of  the  careful  thought  and  prepara- 
tion that  went  into  them.  They  did  not  just  happen. 

Our  first  step  in  arranging  one  of  these  round  table 
conferences  is  to  form  a  joint  committee  of  about  five  per- 
sons with  representation  from  both  groups  concerned.  This 
committee  chooses  a  discussion  chairman  and  selects  the 
persons  to  be  invited  to  the  conference.  Invitations  ex- 
plain briefly  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  participation  in  the  full  program  of  morn- 
ing, luncheon  and  afternoon  sessions,  or  afternoon,  dinner 
and  evening  as  the  case  may  be.  The  conference  is  limited 
to  thirty  persons.  More  than  that  number,  we  have 
learned,  defeats  the  object  of  free  discussion.  To  keep 
within  that  number  we  have  had  meetings  on  successive 
weeks  with  the  same  leaders  but  with  different  guests  from 
the  two  fields.  After  invitations  have  been  accepted  and 
the  make-up  of  the  group  is  assured,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee frequently  call  on  the  guests  to  go  over  with  them 
the  ground  that  the  meeting  will  cover.  Meantime  a  sub- 
committee, both  participating  groups  represented,  works 
with  the  discussion  chairman  to  outline  problems  to  be 
posed,  to  frame  provocative  questions,  and  to  chart  prob- 
able points  of  agreement  and  conflict.  The  physical  setting 
of  the  meeting  should  be  comfortable  and  informal.  Hard 
chairs  and  poor  ventilation  do  not  make  for  ease  in  dis- 
cussion. 

The  discussion  chairman  in  opening  the  meeting  sug- 
gests points  of  agreement  and  conflict  and  calls  for  ques- 
tions, expressions  of  opinion,  and  frank  and  friendly  dis- 
cussion. His  job  from  then  on  is  chiefly  to  recognize  par- 
ticipants, to  state  and  restate  questions,  to  draw  in  the 
hesitant,  and  to  keep  himself  from  talking  too  much.  His 
most  severe  test,  perhaps,  is  to  wait  patiently  during  mo- 
ments of  silence,  knowing  that  pauses  often  are  far  more 
productive  of  thoughtful  discussion  than  is  continuous  talk. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  complete  participation. 
To  facilitate  progress  in  discussion,  prearranged  material 
— quotations,  cases,  well-framed  questions — is  planted  with 
certain  members  of  the  group  to  be  called  for,  or  signalled 
for,  by  the  leader  if  he  so  desires.  The  committee  mem- 
bers serve  as  aides  to  the  chairman  during  the  discussion, 
but  they  must  beware  of  taking  over  leadership  or  of 
shutting  others  off  by  talking  too  much.  Stages  of  the  dis- 
cussion are  sometimes  marked  by  brief  summaries  but  no 
effort  is  made  in  this  first  session  to  formulate  conclusions 
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or  reach  agreements.  Rather,  points  of  view,  differences 
in  approach  and  methods,  and  angles  for  further  consider- 
ation are  stated  as  crisply  as  possible. 

Just  before  the  group  takes  a  recess  for  luncheon  or  sup- 
per, all  the  participants  are  asked  to  stand  up  and  identify 
themselves.  The  fellowship  which  follows,  during  the 
meal,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  whole  occasion.  In- 
variably the  room  hums  with:  "I  didn't  know  you  had  that 
service."  "When  did  your  organization  adopt  that  policy?" 
"When  can  you  come  and  talk  with  our  staff?"  "Let's  get 
together  for  lunch  next  week." 

In  the  session  which  follows,  the  leader  attempts  to  draw 
the  group  a  little  farther  along  on  points  on  which  there 
seemed  to  be  desire  for  more  expression  and  to  develop 
group  thought  on  any  major  points  or  plans  on  which  the 
members  seem  to  want  to  take  steps.  This  may  result  in 
little  more  than  agreements  for  further  meetings  or  for 
plans  for  an  exchange  of  speakers  between  the  respective 
professional  groups.  However,  it  often  is  found  that,  fol- 
lowing the  meal,  more  candid  statements  are  made  on 
topics  of  the  earlier  session  and  more  interest  is  shown  in 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  cooperative  efforts.  Care  is 


taken  not  to  prolong  this  session  to  a  point  of  boredom. 

The  results  of  these  meetings  have  been  encouraging. 
They  have  stimulated  other  conferences,  individual  study 
of  special  problems,  and  the  exchange  of  reports  and  other 
material  between  persons  in  different  fields.  Individual 
social  workers,  clergymen,  teachers  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed sincere  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to  stretch 
their  horizons.  More  frequent  inquiries  and  referrals  and 
the  more  hospitable  opening  of  doors  have  offered  tangible 
evidence  of  increased  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Under  capable  leadership  and  with  careful  preparation, 
this  group  conference  procedure  can  be  counted  on  to 
break  trails  across  almost  any  barrier  between  professional 
groups  in  community  life.  We  know  that  it  has  been 
effective  in  Providence.  But  again  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  degree  of  success  depends  on  how  well  the  com- 
mittee and  the  leader  know  and  do  their  jobs ;  on  how  well 
the  group  is  prepared  in  advance  and  how  well  it  is  led 
once  it  is  assembled.  Anyone  planning  to  undertake  such 
conferences  will  find  much  helpful  counsel  in  Frank  Wal- 
ser's  "The  Art  of  Conference,"  and  Harrison  S.  Elliott's 
"The  Process  of  Group  Thinking." 


All  Learning  One  Tongue 

By  FRANK  KINGDON 

Educational  Director,  Citizens  Educational  Service;  formerly  President,  University  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  YEAR  or  so  ago  the  New  York  Adult  Education 
Council,  in  the  course  of  answering  inquiries  for 
adult  education  offerings  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  became  aware  of  a  severe  lack  of  classes  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  refugees.  It,  therefore,  called  a  conference 
of  all  organizations  dealing  with  refugees. 

This  conference  found  that  the  most  immediate  need 
was  English  instruction,  of  a  character  designed  to  speed 
the  process  of  adjusting  refugees  not  only  to  the  language 
but  to  the  American  scene.  Tax-supported  institutions 
were  overcrowded  and  their  appropriations  badly  cut. 
Refugee  funds,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  most  meager  sup- 
port, could  not  be  used.  Here  was  a  vicious  circle.  Refu- 
gees could  not  get  jobs  without  knowing  the  language,  yet 
the  means  for  eliminating  their  handicap  were  lacking. 

The  organizations,  thereupon,  agreed  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  pooling  resources  and  enlisting  volunteer 
teachers  to  set  up  small  informal  English  classes.  It  was 
agreed  to  limit  these  classes  to  ten  students  each  so  that 
conversational  ease  might  be  developed,  the  refugees  served 
as  individuals,  and  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  created. 

A  plan  soon  was  worked  out.  The  twenty-one  partici- 
pating organizations  divided  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration and  for  securing  volunteer  teachers  and  free 
space.  A  non-sectarian  committee  of  lay  and  professional 
leaders  in  the  community  agreed  to  raise  the  small  budget 
required  for  operation  and  materials.  Volunteer  teachers 
were  selected  by  a  professional  consultant  on  the  basis  of 
educational  background,  awareness  of  the  American  scene, 
and  willingness  to  accept  supervision.  They  were  then 
given  a  training  course  under  the  direction  of  Caroline 
Whipple  of  the  State  Education  Department. 

Classes  began  in  November.  The  first  forty  teachers 
trained  were  all  at  work  within  a  few  weeks  and  a  second 
training  course  was  held  in  January.  After  four  months 


some  seventy  classes  were  in  operation  with  a  new  teacher 
training  course  in  process. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  background  of  the  Committee  for 
Refugee  Education  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  prob- 
lems that  have  been  met,  the  procedures,  the  discoveries 
and  results,  offer  suggestions  worth  exploring  further. 

The  first  point  that  impresses  me  is  that  the  project 
grew  out  of  factual  information  concerning  the  problem. 
The  committee  began  with  facts.  In  the  initial  conference, 
the  New  York  Adult  Education  Council  checked  its  rec- 
ords of  inquiries  and  its  records  of  educational  resources 
against  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  organizations 
dealing  with  refugees.  This  sharing  of  thought  has  guided 
every  development  of  the  work. 

In  the  second  place,  the  problem  was  approached  from 
an  experimental  point-of-view.  For  two  months  subcom- 
mittees sought  the  answer  to  such  fundamental  questions 
as  the  ability  of  volunteers  to  teach  such  classes.  A  trial 
training  course  was  held  and  experimental  classes  set  up 
as  a  test.  When  success  seemed  clear,  the  subcommittee  on 
materials  proceeded  with  its  task  of  discovering  adequate 
materials  available  at  small  cost.  There  was  at  no  time 
any  attempt  to  make  a  case  for  a  preconceived  idea,  but 
rather  each  development  was  treated  with  impersonal  scru- 
tiny and  criticism. 

Third,  and  of  far-reaching  implication,  is  the  pooling  of 
community  resources.  The  idea  of  using  volunteer  teach- 
ers grew  out  of  the  experience  with  this  method  of  the' 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  the  Walden  School.  The  National  Refugee  Service, 
through  its  extensive  contacts  with  refugees,  warned  of 
the  need  to  locate  classes  in  living  centers  so  that  carfare 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  YWCA,  out  of  long  expe- 
rience, brought  skill  in  the  selection  of  volunteers.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  \VPA> 
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made  suggestions  based  on  their  experience  with  the  for- 
eign-born. The  American  Committee  for  Christian  Ger- 
man Refugees  volunteered  to  obtain  space  so  that  if  the 
problem  of  race  prejudice  arose  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  it.  The  Good  Neighbor  Committee,  the  Greater 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  the  Committee  for 
Catholic  Refugees,  the  YMHA  and  YWHA  and  other 
organizations,  all  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
plan.  It  is  realistic  to  mention  these  relations  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  information, 
professional  advice,  and  actual  work  that  was  contributed. 
Of  the  seventy-seven  teachers  trained  in  the  first  two 
courses  offered,  only  two  were  without  college  background, 
and  they  had  had  special  experience.  Fifty-four  were  col- 
lege graduates,  while  twenty-one  had  had  two  or  three 
years  of  college  work.  Thirty-six  of  the  seventy-seven  had 
done  postgraduate  work. 

FULLY  as  important  as  educational  background  is  the 
experience  of  these  teachers.  Sixty- three  of  the 
seventy-seven  had  worked  professionally.  Forty-four  of 
them  had  taught,  and  twenty-seven  had  taught  English. 
Another  important  point  is  that  fifty-five  of  the  seventy- 
seven  had  done  volunteer  work.  All  of  them  were  more 
than  ordinarily  aware  of  American  problems,  and  all  had 
an  excellent  command  of  English.  On  the  teaching  staff 
at  the  beginning  of  summer  were  sixty-nine  women  and 
eight  men,  forty-six  of  them  married.  Forty-two  were  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty-nine  years  of  age;  seventeen 
between  forty  and  fifty;  and  thirteen  over  fifty.  Only 
two  were  under  twenty-five. 

Here  is  a  picture  that  should  startle  those  who  think  of 
I  volunteers  as  well  meaning  but  rather  idle  and  uncertain 
people.  It  is  a  picture  of  highly  trained,  serious-minded, 
busy  people.  The  teachers  have  been  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance. They  have  shown  ingenuity  and  judgment  in 
handling  their  work.  They  are  eager  for  supervision  and 
patient  about  the  chores  of  record  keeping  and  reports. 
One  of  their  most  valuable  achievements  has  been  the  at- 
mosphere of  enthusiasm  and  friendliness  which  they  create 
for  their  classes. 

In  a  city  as  complex  as  New  York,  it  certainly  is  an 
achievement  for  twenty-one  organizations  to  cooperate  in 
making  and  putting  a  practical  plan  into  operation 
promptly  and  effectively.  This  involved  meeting  specific 
difficulties — eliminating  suspicion  of  ulterior  motives  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  groups;  the  mechanical  problem  of 
getting  representatives  together  often  enough  to  arrive  at 
conclusions;  making  a  plan  that  would  cover  a  large  num- 
ber of  considerations  resulting  from  the  varied  experience 
and  information  contributed  by  the  groups.  Division  of 
responsibility  among  subcommittees  not  only  answered  the 
first  problem  but  served  as  a  practical  means  of  maintain- 
ing general  communication  and  obtaining  the  largest  con- 
tribution of  community  effort. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  success  of  a  class 
is  the  attendance.  The  attendance  record  of  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  for  Refugee  Education  is  80  per- 
cent. This  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  Comments  of 
students  and  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  bringing 
friends  eager  for  admission,  is  another  proof  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  classes.  It  is  also  an  achievement  to 
prove  that  volunteers  can  do  so  excellent  a  job  in  a  tech- 
nical field.  Here  again,  the  technique  has  contributed  to 
success.  At  each  step,  the  work  of  the  volunteers  has  been 


safeguarded  by  the  cooperation  of  professionals.  A  profes- 
sional person  selected  the  volunteers;  professional  edu- 
cators trained  them ;  their  work  was  followed  continuously 
by  active  consultants  working  full  time  and  overtime. 

In  all  adult  education  projects  the  relation  between  class 
and  leader  or  teacher  is  of  vast  importance.  In  the  Com- 
mittee for  Refugee  Education  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  importance  of  maintaining  an  equality  of  relations 
between  students  and  teachers,  and  upon  the  value  of  let- 
ting the  needs  of  the  group  determine  the  program  of  the 
class.  The  volunteers  have  achieved  this  relationship  to  an 
extent  that  might  be  difficult  for  professionals  to  equal. 

Materials  for  class  use  constitute  a  special  achievement. 
Because  there  was  not  even  enough  money  for  large  scale 
mimeographing,  particular  ingenuity  was  required  in  col- 
lecting the  more  than  5,000  pieces  needed.  A  trained  re- 
search worker  and  a  teacher  of  foreign  languages  volun- 
teered their  services  for  this  task.  They  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  developing  a  bibliography  of  background  material 
concerning  methods,  grammar,  history,  economics,  and  so 
on,  to  serve  as  reference  material  for  the  teachers.  For 
class  use  they  obtained  free  material  from  government 
agencies,  commercial  firms,  and  philanthropic  and  social 
agencies.  Almost  nothing  was  purchased.  The  special  dif- 
ficulty was  to  adapt  this  free  material  to  the  need,  since 
it  had  not  been  prepared  for  use  in  teaching  English  to 
foreigners.  This  has  been  overcome  by  a  full  time  con- 
sultant who  works  with  the  teachers  adapting  available 
materials  and  discovering  new  materials  as  occasions  arise. 
So  far  there  is  every  indication  that  the  materials  make  up 
in  freshness,  variety,  and  suggestiveness  what  they  lack  in 
technical  adaptation.  They  are  certainly  an  exhibit  in 
Americana. 

There  is  one  procedure  which  deserves  special  emphasis, 
for  so  much  of  the  present  and  future  success  of  the  pro- 
ject depends  upon  it.  Each  stage  of  the  project  has  been 
guarded  by  records  and  reports.  There  is  constant  clear- 
ance on  referral  of  students  to  keep  the  classes  small, 
adequately  graded,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual 
refugees.  A  detailed  record  is  kept  of  each  student.  A 
daily  check  of  attendance  provides  a  picture  of  what  is 
actually  happening.  If  attendance  is  consistently  low  in 
any  one  class  the  reason  is  discovered.  A  continual  inter- 
change of  committee  reports  keeps  those  participating  in 
the  project  aware  of  its  status. 

STANDING  out  as  a  distinct  achievement,  valuable 
as  more  than  a  by-product,  is  the  broadening  of  the 
outlook  of  the  participating  groups.  Organizations  have 
learned  more  about  other  organizations  in  their  community. 
Professional  educators  have  discovered  the  special  con- 
tributions that  volunteers  and  lay  persons  can  make.  Vol- 
unteers have  acquired  new  skill  and  a  new  evaluation  of 
their  own  country  through  the  eyes  of  their  students.  And 
they  are  carrying  their  devotion  to  these  refugees  out  into 
the  community  of  their  friends,  creating  new  areas  of  in- 
terest and  participation. 

This  is  a  community  achievement  that  has  thrived  on 
joint  efforts  of  people  inspired  by  a  common  purpose  and 
working  through  intelligent  planning.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  New  York  City  with  all  its  resources 
by  no  means  prevents  its  being  a  pattern  for  communities 
of  lesser  size.  Essentially,  its  outlines  are  adaptable  to  any 
community  or  even  any  neighborhood.  All  it  requires  is 
willingness  to  pool  resources  to  serve  a  clearly  evident  need. 
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In  Search  of  a  Yardstick 

By  KENNETH  L.  M.  PRAY 

Professor  of  Social  Planning  and  Administration. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  Philadelphia. 


THE  measurement  and  evaluation  of  social  work 
needs  and  services,  which  always  has  been  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  most  perplexing  of  the 
problems  that  beset  social  work  practitioners,  lately  has 
become  even  more  pressing.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  objective  measurement  of  the  in- 
tangible factors  and  the  subtle  movements  that  characterize 
the  human  situations  with  which  social  workers  are  con- 
cerned has  not  halted  a  steadily  growing  insistence  that  we 
shall  come  to  grips  with  these  delicate  issues. 

The  profession  itself  demands  this  as  the  only  firm  basis 
of  advancing  insight  and  proficiency.  At  the  same  time 
many  members  of  the  community  who  in  the  past  have 
shared  our  faith  in  the  processes  and  methods  of  social 
work  are  no  longer  quite  so  sure  either  of  the  abundance  of 
available  resources  or  of  the  incontestable  value  of  the 
services.  Along  with  other  less  informed  citizens,  these 
good  friends  of  social  work  feel  that  choices  of  social  ob- 
jectives must  now  be  made  with  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion, that  all  the  values  competing  for  public  support  must 
be  reexamined  and  re-weighed.  Social  workers,  with  the 
rest,  are  called  upon  to  produce  more  substantial  proof 
than  their  own  sincere  faith  as  to  the  extent  and  pre- 
eminent importance  of  the  problems  they  are  treating,  and 
the  actual  value  of  their  particular  contribution  to  com- 
munity satisfaction  and  well-being. 

It  is  a  sign  of  health  and  growth  that  this  challenge  is 
being  met  with  candor,  courage,  and  inventive  imagination. 
One  of  the  significant  signs  of  the  times  is  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  systematic  day-to-day  statistical 
reports  of  the  basic  facts  of  social  work  experience,  es- 
pecially in  the  public  welfare  fields.  It  is  easy  to  overlook 
the  significance  of  this  movement,  but  the  fact  is  that 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  ever  has  happened  before  in 
this  country.  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  more  promising  for  the 
future  of  social  work  and  for  its  sound  and  fruitful  rela- 
tions with  its  communities. 

But  with  our  rather  impatient  haste  to  master  this 
mounting  mass  of  factual  data,  we  face  certain  inevitable 
hazards,  not  the  least  of  them  the  temptation  to  expect 
and  demand  more  impressive  results  from  this  material 
than  can  possibly  be  assured  at  once.  We  must  not  antici- 
pate findings  that  are  immediately  valid  and  helpful,  must 
not  act  as  if  they  were  time-tested  and  universal  truths.  If 
these  tools  of  quantitative  measurement  are  to  be  used  with 
safety  and  profit,  and  in  a  professional  spirit,  we  must  be 
keenly  aware  of  two  basic  considerations. 

First  of  all  we  must  recognize  that  quantitative  measure- 
ments are  not  automatically  dissociated  from  qualitative 
judgments.  In  the  very  act  of  defining  the  factors  that 
are  to  be  recorded  and  counted,  the  units  of  measurement 
that  are  to  be  applied,  the  tabulations  to  which  they  are 
to  be  subjected,  we  are  inevitably  entangled  in  the  selection 
of  certain  objectives,  upon  which  our  attention  primarily 
will  be  centered.  If  we  leap  too  nimbly  from  the  col- 
lection of  figures  to  the  application  of  findings  in  the  or- 


ganization and  daily  operation  of  social  agencies,  the  nature 
of  these  underlying  concepts  that  govern  the  measurement 
process  becomes  much  more  than  a  matter  of  merely  aca- 
demic concern  to  us,  our  clients  and  our  communities;  for 
they  will  determine,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  direction  our 
effort  shall  take  and  its  impact  upon  the  lives  of  those  \vc 
serve. 

If  we  set  out,  for  example,  to  measure  the  quantitative 
need  of  a  community  for  social  case  work  service,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  must  have  accepted  in  advance,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  some  specific  basis  of  judgment 
as  to  the  kinds  of  service  which  social  case  work  has  to 
offer,  the  kinds  of  human  needs  that  can  be  fulfilled  by  its 
processes,  the  prerequisite  conditions  that  govern  this  ful- 
fillment. Without  such  a  frame  of  reference,  this  quantity 
which  we  term  "need  of  service"  has  no  stable  meaning. 
But  when  we  do  set  up  such  a  framework  of  definitions 
and  when  we  organize  our  operations  on  the  basis  of  facts 
related  to  these  definitions,  we  have  then  determined  much 
more  than  the  quantity  of  service  required ;  we  have 
helped  to  establish,  at  least  for  that  time  and  place,  the 
kind  and  the  quality  of  that  service. 

The  second  consideration  is  closely  related  to  the  first. 
In  setting  up  criteria  of  need  for  service  we  are  doing  much 
more  than  influencing  our  own  professional  functions  and 
objectives.  We  are  also  helping  the  community  to  define 
its  own  social  objectives  and  the  scope  of  its  wants,  not 
merely  with  respect  to  social  work  standards  but  in  relation 
to  policies  and  institutions  that  reach  far  beyond  those 
limits.  The  criteria  of  need  for  help,  or  of  social  fitness 
and  adequacy,  which  we  accept  and  act  upon,  will  be  a 
significant  factor  in  determining  the  level  of  the  commun- 
ity's own  standards  of  a  tolerable  and  acceptable  minimum 
of  life  for  its  people — economic,  social,  and  cultural. 

It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  therefore,  that 
social  workers  shall  scrutinize  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  earnestness  every  sincere  and  constructive  effort  di- 
rected to  the  measurement  of  social  need  and  of  the  social 
services  designed  to  meet  that  need. 

FROM  this  point  of  view  I  propose  to  examine  a  recent 
ambitious    and    suggestive    effort    to    measure    a    com- 
munity's   need    for    social    work    services,    including,    pri- 
marily, social  case  work. 

The  project  is  reported  at  length  in  a  recent  bulletin 
"Social  Breakdown:  A  Plan  for  Measurement  and  Con- 
trol" issued  by  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  It 
grew  out  of  an  admirable  survey  of  the  social  work  or- 
ganization of  a  small  eastern  city,  following  others  of  the 
same  sort.  Since  its  main  outlines  have  been  covered  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  [see  "Stamford  Studies  Itself,"  by  I 
Bradley  Buell,  September  1939]  I  shall  summarize  them 
here  only  briefly. 

A  procedure  is  set  up  for  measuring  what  is  called 
"social  breakdown,"  by  reference  to  certain  official  records 
of  social  behavior  and  maladjustment  in  which  govern- 
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nental  action  has  been  taken.  A  series  of  specific  cate- 
gories of  such  maladjustment  is  formulated,  and  within 
;ach  category,  as  well  as  in  all  together,  an  annual  rate  of 
iocial  breakdown  is  computed  by  dividing  the  number  of 
'amilies  appearing  in  these  official  categorical  records  into 
:he  total  number  of  families  in  the  community.  By  com- 
parison of  these  rates  from  year  to  year,  a  measure  of  the 
-elative  increase  or  decrease  of  social  breakdown  is  af- 
forded. By  the  same  token,  this  rate  also  is  regarded  as  a 
neasure  of  the  relative  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the 
social  services  directed  presumably  to  the  prevention  or 
unelioration  of  this  social  breakdown.  This  point  is  im- 
portant. The  report  expressly  declares  that  one  con- 
spicuous aim  of  the  plan  is  to  afford  to  "taxpayers  and  con- 
tributors" a  "simple  method  of  determining  the  relation- 
ship of  social  agency  services  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  social  breakdown." 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  plan  is  a  mechanism  for  mak- 
ng  immediate  use  of  the  material  derived  from  the  re- 
cording and  measuring  process.  There  is  to  be  no  lost 
motion  in  focusing  all  the  social  work  resources  of  the 
community,  through  a  central  "case  committee,"  upon  the 
families  who  find  their  way  into  the  records,  especially 
those  who  reappear  there.  Primary  responsibility  for  help- 
ing the  family  is  to  be  assigned  to  that  agency  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  is  best  able  to  meet  the  basic 
need  of  the  family;  specialized  services  of  other  agencies 
are  to  be  rendered  thereafter  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
primarily  responsible  agency.  From  time  to  time  the 
central  committee  may  transfer  families  from  the  primary 
supervision  of  one  agency  to  that  of  another,  in  accord- 
ance with  changing  problems  or  circumstances. 

WHILE  we  are  concerned,  here,  with  the  problem  of 
measurement  rather  than  with  treatment,  it  is  easy 
to  discern  in  this  plan  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
principle  already  suggested,  that  the  method  and  the 
criteria  of  measurement  cannot  easily  be  dissociated  from 
the  viewpoint  that  dominates  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
results  and  a  judgment  of  their  meaning.  This  is  peculiarly 
true,  of  course,  in  a  proposal  such  as  this  in  which  the 
results  of  a  measurement  of  presumed  need  are  to  form  the 
basis,  directly  and  simultaneously,  of  an  appraisal  of  the 
adequacy  of  service.  For,  if  the  adequacy  of  social  work 
agencies  is  to  be  appraised,  even  in  part,  on  the  basis  of 
their  success  in  lowering  the  total  need  for  such  service  in 
the  community,  we  must  assume  that  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  the  agencies  are  applicable  to  the  need  being 
measured,  and  that  they  are  not  being  held  accountable 
for  results  of  operations  that  are  not  in  accordance  with 
their  own  practice. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  not  reassuring  to  observe 
the  somewhat  cavalier  fashion  in  which  the  interests  of 
clients  are  to  be  entrusted  to  one  agency  or  another,  with- 
out too  serious  regard  for  the  initiative  or  preference  of  the 
families  affected,  for  their  own  sense  of  need,  or  for  their 
own  desire  and  capacity  to  cooperate  responsibly  in  meeting 
and  mastering  their  own  problems.  In  these  days  one 
properly  may  harbor  philosophical  doubt  as  to  the  sound- 
ness in  a  democratic  society  of  a  relationship  between  a 
i  community  and  its  members  such  as  is  expressed  in  this 
rather  one-sided  and  authoritarian  pursuit  of  the  com- 
munity's ends.  Moreover,  for  our  present  practical  pur- 
pose we  face  the  fact  that  most  of  our  modern  social  case 
work  agencies  have  come  to  regard  a  totally  different  basis 


of  relationship  with  a  family  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
achievement  of  significant  results.  If  the  community's 
intervention  in  a  family's  affairs  is  not  to  rest  upon  the 
family's  responsible  acceptance  of  its  own  problem,  nor 
upon  its  freedom  to  choose  alternatives,  including  the 
alternative  of  complete  independence,  it  is  clear  that  the 
results  of  such  intervention  do  not  reflect  or  measure  the 
adequacy  of  social  case  work  or  of  social  case  work  agencies, 
but  of  something  else  that  may  be  masquerading  under 
that  name.  For  under  these  circumstances  social  case  work 
as  such  has  not  been  allowed  to  operate  at  all.  Perhaps, 
under  these  conditions,  the  changing  index  of  need  or  of 
social  breakdown  may  be  related  to  the  efficacy  of  the  police 
system  or  of  some  other  agency  of  external  influence  or  con- 
trol, but  not  of  social  case  work. 

THE  problem  presented  here  finds  its  roots,  perhaps,  in 
the  definition  of  social  breakdown  with  which  the 
whole  process  of  measurement  begins.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  report,  one  definition  is  suggested  in  the  statement  that 
social  breakdown  occurs  "when  people  are  unable  to  make 
for  themselves  the  adjustments  essential  for  self-suf- 
ficiency." In  this  statement  there  is  room  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  need  on  the  basis  of  the  family's  own  judgment 
of  its  own  self-sufficiency.  The  particular  problem  of 
social  breakdown  would  appear  and  be  counted  when  the 
family  felt  it  and  sought,  help  in  doing  something  about  it. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  a  direct  relation  between  the 
measurement  of  need  and  the  measurement  of  service,  for 
the  definition  of  need  would  embody  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  service.  But  elsewhere  in  the  report  it  is  intimated 
that  social  breakdown  is  somehow  identified  with  "be- 
havior that  does  not  conform  to  currently  accepted  con- 
cepts of  satisfactory  social  adjustment."  Now,  "currently 
accepted  concepts  of  satisfactory  social  adjustment"  lie  out- 
side the  family.  Under  such  a  definition,  the  problem  of 
social  breakdown  would  appear  in  the  statistical  tabulation 
when  the  community  wanted  to  do  something  about  it, 
whether  or  not  the  conditions  were  present  that  made  the 
problem  manageable  or  corrigible  through  individual  or 
family  case  work  treatment.  In  that  case,  the  counting  of 
such  need  may  have  no  relation  to  the  measurement  of 
social  work  service.  Private  social  work,  at  least,  is  not 
generally  geared  to  the  fulfillment  of  need  so  discovered 
and  so  defined. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  point  out  another  implication 
of  this  plan  to  measure  social  work  service  without  regard 
to  its  relation  to  actual  social  work  methods  and  opera- 
tions. The  report  makes  only  fleeting  reference  to  the  fact 
that  real  social  adjustment  is  more  than  a  one-way  process, 
that  it  involves  the  interaction  of  individual  and  environ- 
ment, and  that  the  incidence  of  social  breakdown,  in  a 
true  sense,  is  an  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
munity's basic  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions,  as 
well  as  of  an  individual  family's  self-sufficiency.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  however,  that  to  the  extent  that 
social  case  work  agencies  allow  themselves  to  be  measured 
by  the  changing  rate  of  social  breakdown  in  the  total  com- 
munity, without  equally  precise  measures  of  the  operation 
of  other  dynamic  forces,  they  are  allowing  themselves  to  be 
held  accountable  for  community  inaction  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  they  may  be  contributing  to  an  intolerable  public 
lethargy  toward  needed  changes  in  fundamental  social 
conditions. 

The    validity    of    this    proposal    for    the    quantitative 
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measurement  of  the  community's  needs  and  its  social  case 
work  services  by  the  same  yardstick  depends  as  largely  upon 
the  specific  terms  of  the  plan  as  upon  its  apparent  philo- 
sophic base  or  its  application  in  treatment.  The  plan  itself 
raises  at  least  two  serious  problems.  The  first  concerns  the 
nature  of  the  categories  that  in  the  last  analysis  define 
social  breakdown.  The  second  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
records  upon  which  the  rates  of  social  breakdown  are  based. 
Some  degree  of  valid  doubt  on  both  these  scores  is  candidly 
acknowledged  in  the  report.  The  selection  of  the  particu- 
lar categories  is  declared  to  be  tentative  and  experimental, 
subject  to  variation  in  different  communities.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  infer  that  the  categories  selected  for  this 
particular  experiment  adequately  illustrate  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  the  plan.  Seven  categories  are  de- 
scribed :  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  mental  disease,  mental 
deficiency,  parental  neglect,  divorce  (including  desertion 
and  non-support),  and  unemployability. 

THE  crux  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
tent of  extreme  manifestations  of  social  maladjust- 
ment is  a  dependable  index  to  the  volume  of  more  wide- 
spread, though  perhaps  less  acute,  social  tensions  and  dis- 
orders— "the  whole  range  of  social  difficulties"- — which 
represent  the  community's  total  need  for  social  services  as 
well  as  the  bulk  of  the  problems  with  which  its  social 
agencies  deal.  The  report  draws  an  analogy  between  these 
evidences  of  the  terminal  outcomes  of  social  maladies,  and 
the  deathrates  in  physical  disease.  As  the  changing  statis- 
tical deathrates  register  in  considerable  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  counteractive  medical  efforts,  so  the  changing 
statistical  rates  of  social  breakdown  may  be  presumed  to 
register  the  effectiveness  of  the  counteractive  efforts  of 
social  agencies. 

This  assumption  warrants  further  analysis.  Obviously, 
if  the  analogy  holds,  it  must  be  based  on  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  categories  of  extreme  trouble  is  related  to  the  exist- 
ence of  underlying  maladies  of  the  same  general  nature. 
As  the  report  states:  "An  increase  in  deaths  due  to  heart 
disease  ...  is  an  indication  that  heart  disease  is  on  the 
increase."  Presumably,  then,  an  increase  of  divorce,  or 
of  court  action  for  desertion  or  non-support,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  marital  difficulties  in  families  are  increasing  in 
the  community. 

But  how  about  that  assumption?  Is  it  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  or  of  any  other  evidence  available  to 
us,  to  say  offhand  that  the  divorce  rate  accurately  reflects 
the  prevalence  of  those  various  difficulties  of  marital  ad- 
justment, great  and  small,  with  which  social  agencies  so 
frequently  are  concerned  ?  Is  this  formal  act  of  separation 
so  usual  and  characteristic  an  outcome  of  these  difficulties 
as  to  permit  a  count  of  divorces  to  be  an  accurate  index 
to  the  need  for  social  case  work  service  in  torn  and  divided 
families?  The  least  one  can  say  is  that  further  statistical 
exploration  is  required  to  prove  any  such  correlation  and 
that  to  act  immediately  upon  present  data  is  to  run  grave 
risk  of  jumping  to  unreliable  conclusions. 

Even  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
measurement  of  social  services  is  the  further  question :  Does 
the  lowering  of  the  divorce  rate  or  the  prevention  or  re- 
duction of  the  temporary  or  final  separation  of  man  and 
wife,  represent  so  definite  or  so  dominant  an  objective  in 
our  treatment  program  that  its  attainment  expresses  in  sub- 
stantial measure  the  success  of  our  efforts?  Do  we  re- 
gard such  separation  always  as  a  sign  of  social  breakdown, 


in  the  sense  of  a  lack  of  self-sufficiency  or  of  social  fitness? 
May  it  not  sometimes  be  an  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  of 
positive  growth  in  the  capacity  of  people  to  face  the  reali- 
ties that  surround  them  and  to  work  out  for  themselves  a 
solution  that  represents  for  them,  and  probably  for  the 
community,  a  higher  social  value  than  the  perpetuation  of 
destructive  internal  conflict  within  the  family  unit? 

Then,  consider  the  number  of  criminal  convictions  in 
the  community  as  an  index  to  the  extent  of  the  under- 
lying social  frictions  and  frustrations  and  lacks  of  dis- 
cipline, to  which  the  services  of  social  agencies  are  cus- 
tomarily addressed.  To  what  extent  are  we  prepared  to 
say  that  these  extreme  manifestations  of  social  revolt 
accurately  gauge  the  total  problem  of  irresponsible  feeling 
and  impulsive  action  in  the  community  as  a  whole?  Are 
social  workers  willing  to  accept  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  overt  criminality  —  even  among  their  clients,  much  less 
in  the  community  as  a  whole  —  as  an  objective  of  their 
effort,  so  dominant  in  its  importance  that  its  attainment 
spells  the  relative  adequacy  of  their  services? 

The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  these  extreme  forms  of  be- 
havior are  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  mass  of  social  mal- 
adjustment with  which  we  are  continually  concerned  that 
they  constitute  what  amounts  to  a  separate  problem.  A 
rate  of  social  breakdown  defined  by  such  categories  as  these 
is  doubtless  useful  in  measuring  and  guiding  the  com- 
munity's action  with  respect  to  these  particular  problems, 
but  to  apply  these  same  rates  to  the  far  larger  area  of  less 
extreme  needs  is  quite  a  different  matter.  At  least,  a  flag 
of  caution  should  be  raised. 


"^HE  character  and  quality  of  the  records  upon  which 
JL  the  plan  relies  brings  up  still  another  question.  These 
are  public  records  only.  That  is  a  primary  element  in  the 
plan.  The  report  itself  calls  attention  to  certain  so-called 
"qualifying  factors"  that  lessen  the  dependability  of  these 
records,  even  as  an  index  of  the  specific  problems  that  they 
register.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  state  of  the  law 
and  of  public  policy,  which  govern  what  cases  and  how 
many  shall  be  recorded  in  the  categories.  This  includes 
such  factors,  for  example,  as  the  extent  of  hospital  facili- 
ties for  mental  disease  and  deficiency,  which  obviously  de- 
termine the  number  of  official  commitments  that  are  made  ; 
the  attitude  and  practice  of  the  juvenile  court,  affecting 
the  kinds  and  degrees  of  juvenile  delinquency  that  will 
command  its  attention  ;  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
police,  in  making  arrests  for  different  types  of  offenses.  To 
such  qualifying  factors  as  these,  one  must  certainly  add 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion to  which  and  by  which  the  records  are  made. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  report  on  the  social 
breakdown  plan  concedes  that  the  records  must  be  sub- 
jected to  "critical  common  sense  interpretations  in  the  light 
of  known  facts  about  the  community."  But  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  share  the  optimism  of  the  authors  of  the  report 
that  the  community  will  readily  find  the  capacity  and 
courage  really  to  know  or  to  face  all  these  facts  about 
itself  and  its  public  authorities,  or  to  apply  such  knowledge 
as  it  has  to  the  interpretation  of  statistical  data  gathered 
routinely  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  "common  sense  reinterpretation"  can  be  placed  on  any 
basis  sufficiently  stable  and  uniform  to  make  the  cor- 
rected statistics  dependable  in  any  true  sense. 

Much  the  same  doubt  arises  about  other  qualifying  fac- 
tors mentioned  in  the  report,  such  as  basic  economic  changes 
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or  long  term  social  trends  which  clearly  affect  the  capacity 
of  individuals  in  any  locality  to  make  the  "social  adjust- 
ments essential  for  self-sufficiency,"  as  well  as  affect  the 
standards  of  social  fitness  to  which  they  are  expected  to  ad- 
just. These  are  not  quite  so  elusive  of  measurement  as 
shifting  local  policies  of  administration,  for  there  are 
some  statistical  measures  of  some  of  these  long  term  trends 
on  a  national  scale.  But  are  these  measures  so  clear  and  so 
unquestionable  that  they  can  be  applied  confidently  to  the 
correction  of  local  statistical  data  which  are  to  be  used  to 
measure  not  only  the  total  need  but  the  adequacy  of  service 
from  year  to  year?  I  personally  have  grave  doubts.  And 
I  cannot  forget  that  we  are  concerned  not  with  measure- 
ment of  abstract  concepts,  but  of  situations  in  which  human 
beings  find  needs  of  service;  we  are  applying  these  figures 
not  to  dreams  and  hopes,  but  to  the  daily  services  of 
operating  social  agencies.  If  we  are  going  to  rely  upon 
statistical  devices  at  all,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
consistently  sound  and  applicable  to  the  material  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Despite  all  these  questions  and  doubts — and  others  that 
seem  less  urgent  at  the  moment — it  remains  true  that  this 
project  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  highly  valuable  cur- 
rent efforts  to  face  the  old  and  troublous  problem  of  quan- 
titative measurement  and  evaluation  in  a  creative  and  in- 
ventive spirit. 

In  this  somewhat  critical  comment  on  it,  I  have  endeav- 


ored only  to  emphasize  three  conditions  that  to  me  seem 
indispensable  for  sound  progress  in  this  direction: 

First,  that  social  workers  as  professional  collaborators  in 
these  community  studies  shall  discharge  our  full  responsibility 
to  be  alertly  aware  ourselves,  and  to  help  our  communities  to 
become  aware,  of  the  inescapable  relationships  between  the 
factors  we  select  for  measurement  and  the  bases  on  which  we 
and  the  community  shall  be  encouraged  to  rest  our  judgment 
of  the  substances  and  quality  of  the  job  we  are  measuring. 

Second,  that  we  shall  be  guided  by  this  responsibility  to  define 
with  the  utmost  clarity  the  needs  we  set  out  to  appraise,  in 
relation  to  the  functions  of  the  agencies  engaged  in  meeting 
and  preventing  these  needs. 

Third,  that  the  data  on  which  we  rely  shall  be  truly  and 
demonstrably  representative  of  the  needs  and  the  services  to 
be  appraised. 

With  these  essential  conditions  clearly  sustained  in  the 
process,  we  can  hope  for  continual  advance  toward  a  more 
sensitive  and  appreciative  understanding  in  ourselves  of 
the  community's  problem  in  meeting  the  defects  and  in- 
adequacies of  our  common  life,  and  a  more  refined  appre- 
ciation by  the  community  of  the  technical  demands  and 
prerequisite  conditions  of  effective  social  work  as  an  in- 
strument to  that  end. 

This  article  is  drawn  from  a  paper  given  by  Mr.  Pray 
at  the  1940  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


Our  Social  Geography 

By  DAVID  C.  ADIE 

Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare,  State  of  New  York 


IN  the  social  geography  of  the  nation  no  two  states  are 
alike.  We  know  at  a  glance  that  great  differences 
exist,  but  how  wide  and  deep  the  divergence,  what 
the  origin  of  this  or  that  phenomenon,  and  why  it  is  found 
in  a  given  area  and  not  in  another,  are  questions  to  which 
answers  are  not  immediately  apparent.  In  studying  this 
diversity  we  call  in  the  statistician,  akin  to  the  surveyor  in 
his  passion  for  orderly  arrangement,  and  the  researcher 
who,  like  the  geologist,  digs  deep  in  his  effort  to  discover 
the  opposing  forces  of  construction  and  erosion  resulting  in 
society  as  we  know  it  today. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  better  this  diversity  in  the 
social  development  of  the  country  as  crystallized  in  the 
public  assistance  programs  of  the  forty-eight  states,  a  study 
involving  the  methods  of  statistical  research  was  carried 
out  recently  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Now,  to  paraphrase  that  well-worn  witticism  of 
Horace  Greeley,  I  do  not  say  that  all  Scotchmen  are 
statisticians,  but  I  do  say  that  all  statisticians  are  Scotch- 
men— at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  are  universally  given  to 
understatement.  What  appears  to  the  layman  looking  at 
the  relief  legislation  in  the  separate  states  as  a  labyrinth,  a 
veritable  hodgepodge  of  legal  provisions  resulting  in  public 
assistance  programs  in  all  stages  of  development,  is  calmly 
described  by  the  statistician  as  evidence  of  "considerable 
variation." 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  variation  and  to  dis- 
cover factors  common  to  the  programs  of  many  states,  it  is 
necessary  to  break  up  the  public  assistance  program  into  its 


component  parts.  Turning  first  to  general  relief,  we  find 
differences  among  the  states  as  to  eligibility  requirements— 
particularly  in  definition  of  need,  establishment  of  settle- 
ment, responsibility  of  relatives,  recovery  of  funds,  and 
limitations  on  recovery.  Although  the  terms  poor,  needy, 
and  indigent  often  are  used,  none  of  the  states  has  an  exact 
definition  of  need.  Some  states  require  residence,  others 
do  not;  some  insist  that  the  relief  applicant  to  be  eligible 
for  aid  must  have  established  local  as  well  as  state  resi- 
dence. The  required  length  of  residence  varies  from  state 
to  state  and  locality  to  locality. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  states  require  that  legally  re- 
sponsible relatives  support  the  needy  person  if  possible. 
Recovery  of  funds  is  provided  for  in  about  half  the  states, 
with  limitations  on  recovery  in  like  proportion. 

In  their  provisions  for  old  age  assistance,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  states  (usually  those  with  higher  percentages 
of  foreign-born  in  their  population)  require  citizenship. 
Almost  all  states  have  provisions  regarding  the  maximum 
value  of  property  or  amount  of  income  allowed  for  eligi- 
bility, about  half  setting  a  definite  maximum  and  the  other 
half  stipulating  that  property  or  income  must  not  exceed 
the  amount  needed  for  reasonable  subsistence  compatible 
with  decency  and  health.  One  sixth  of  the  states  dis- 
qualify applicants  for  "lack  of  moral  fitness";  more  than 
one  third  disqualify  those  receiving  or  in  need  of  other 
public  assistance ;  and  about  half  disqualify  inmates  of  pub- 
lic institutions.  Virtually  all  states  set  maximum  old  age 
allowances,  varying  from  $15  to  $45  per  month. 
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Regarding  aid  to  the  blind,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
states  stipulate  minimum  ages,  ranging  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  years,  and  nearly  one  fourth  require  citizen- 
ship. The  majority  of  the  states  define  blindness  with  ref- 
erence to  the  person's  inability  to  perform  ordinary  activi- 
ties as  a  result  of  the  defect;  but  about  one  fourth  define 
it  in  technical  optometric  terms.  Slightly  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  states  define  need  in  general  terms  relating 
to  insufficient  subsistence;  the  remainder  set  a  definite 
maximum  limit  on  income  or  property.  The  receipt  of 
other  types  of  public  assistance  disqualifies  for  aid  to  the 
blind  in  about  one  third  of  the  states,  while  public  institu- 
tional aid  disqualifies  in  approximately  four  fifths  of  them. 
Most  states  have  maximum  allowances  for  the  blind  vary- 
ing from  $15  to  $50  per  month. 

IN  provisions  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  maxi- 
mum age  ranges  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  states  specify  that  need  must  arise 
from  the  applicant's  inability  to  support  the  child  due  to 
certain  specified  causes.  Two  states  set  limitations  on  prop- 
erty of  the  applicant.  Some  ten  states  provide  that  only 
the  mother  may  apply  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  but 
most  states  permit  any  other  near  relative  to  apply.  Less 
than  one  third  of  the  states  have  provisions  relating  to  the 
personal  fitness  of  the  applicant,  and  in  about  one  third 
children  are  ineligible  if  they  have  relatives  legally  liable 
and  financially  able  to  support  them.  About  half  the  states 
set  definite  maximum  allowances;  slightly  less  than  half 
stipulate  that  aid  must  be  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  child 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  his  health  and  general  well- 
being. 

This  wide  variation  in  legislative  provisions  for  public 
assistance  is  in  itself  interesting  and  highly  important,  but 
to  state  the  fact  and  even  to  examine  the  nature  of  this 
variation  is  not  to  discover  why  particular  variations  exist 
in  particular  places.  Legislative  provisions  are  expressions 
of  widely  differing  public  attitudes  which  in  turn  are  de- 
determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  underlying  social 
and  economic  factors. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  between  these  factors  certain 
rather  well-defined  relationships  exist  that  influence  char- 
acter, volume,  and  cost  of  public  assistance.  Again  it  is 
desirable,  in  studying  the  interrelation  of  these  social  and 
economic  determinants,  to  examine  the  programs  sepa- 
rately. 

In  the  general  relief  program,  states  that  give  the  high- 
est average  grants  and  that  spend  more  per  inhabitant  for 
general  relief  are  those  that  rank  high  in  per  capita  in- 
come and  wealth  with  a  high  percentage  of  population 
living  in  towns  and  cities.  This  is  to  be  expected;  states 
like  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  for  example,  present 
problems  fundamentally  different  from  those  of  rural 
states.  The  economy  of  the  urban  states  is  more  sensitive 
to  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle ;  standards  and  costs 
of  living  are  higher;  resources  exist  with  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  public  dependents. 

Per  capita  income  appears  to  bear  a  much  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  general  relief  grant  than  does  per 
capita  wealth.  This  is  somewhat  surprising  since,  in  the 
majority  of  states,  most  of  the  local  public  assistance  funds 
come  from  real  estate  taxes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  act- 
ual earning  power  is  a  more  important  element  in  deter- 
mining the  trend  of  spending  for  social  welfare  than  is 
amount  of  wealth. 


The  amount  per  inhabitant  expended  in  a  given  state 
for  general  relief — a  figure  often  used  as  an  indicator  of 
relative  efficiency  of  relief  administration,  without  regard 
to  its  obvious  limitations — appears  also  to  be  associated 
closely  with  per  capita  income,  extent  of  urbanization,  and 
general  relief  costs  expressed  as  a  percent  of  combined  costs 
of  public  assistance  and  WPA. 

With  respect  to  old  age  assistance,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  size 
of  grant  and  the  proportion  of  recipients  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  southern  states 
which  pay  relatively  small  grants,  and  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  recipients  are  physically  handicapped,  probably 
as  a  natural  corollary  of  the  higher  incidence  of  illness 
among  the  general  population  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be,  too,  that  in  the  South  a  larger  percentage 
of  persons  accepted  for  old  age  assistance  are  drawn  from 
the  physically  handicapped  than  in  other  areas.  Where 
available  funds  are  very  limited  the  most  needy  would 
presumably  be  given  preference  on  the  rolls. 

There  is  fairly  close  association  between  the  size  of  the 
OAA  grant  and  the  percentage  of  the  state's  population 
which  is  sixty-five  and  over,  in  other  words,  the  eligible 
age  group.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  states  with  larger 
percentages  of  elderly  people  also  have  higher  per  capita 
incomes  and  therefore  tend  to  grant  the  larger  allowances. 
Partial  explanation  also  is  found  in  the  fact  that  large 
aged  populations  act  as  pressure  groups  to  keep  up  the  size 
of  the  grant.  Also  noted  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  size  of  grant  and  proportion  of  urban  population.  This 
reflects,  as  in  the  case  of  general  relief,  the  higher  costs 
and  standards  of  living  obtaining  in  towns  and  cities. 

AN  analysis  of  the  various  factors  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  blind  reveals,  as  in  general 
relief  and  old  age  assistance,  a  direct  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  grant  and  each  of  the  three  factors — per  capita 
income,  per  capita  wealth,  and  proportion  of  the  population 
concentrated  in  urban  areas.  A  state  which  has  progres- 
sive policies  for  one  category  of  dependents  usually  has 
them  for  all. 

Coming  to  aid  to  dependent  children,  it  appears  that  the 
size  of  the  grant  is  more  closely  related  to  the  degree  of 
urbanization  of  population  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 
categories.  This  might  indicate  that  child  welfare  pro- 
grams are  more  susceptible  than  the  others  to  the  effect 
of  the  higher  standards  of  urban  life.  Another  interesting 
fact  is  found  in  the  distinct  inverse  relationship  between 
the  average  grant  and  the  percent  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  seems  that  states  having 
the  highest  percentage  of  persons  under  sixteen  pay  the 
smallest  grants.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  states  whose  populations  contain  larger  proportions 
of  children,  usually  have  the  lowest  per  capita  income.  But 
there  is  significance  in  the  contrasting  behavior  of  the 
ADC  and  OAA  grants  when  we  recall  the  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  size  of  the  OAA  grant  and  the  percent 
of  the  state's  population  over  sixty-five.  To  put  the  matter 
bluntly — the  children  can't  vote,  but  grandfather  and 
grandmother  can. 

The  tendency  with  regard  to  the  WPA  program  is  for 
the  same  lines  to  hold  as  in  the  public  assistance  programs 
— both  average  earnings  and  earnings  per  inhabitant  are 
associated  closely  with  per  capita  income,  per  capita  wealth, 
and  proportion  of  urban  population.  It  is  significant,  how- 
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ever,  that  in  the  more  highly  urban  states  a  smaller  per- 
cent of  relief  funds  is  devoted  to  WPA  than  to  home  re- 
lief and  the  special  assistances,  while  in  the  predominantly 
rural  states  the  reverse  is  true.  This  may  be  because,  in 
the  more  urban  states,  the  WPA  program  is  inadequate 
to  provide  jobs  for  all  needy  employable  persons,  due 
chiefly  to  the  limitation  upon  type  of  project  for  which 
federal  WPA  funds  may  be  used. 

In  considering  the  connection  between  certain  elements 
in  the  social  and  economic  environment  and  certain 
elements  in  the  relief  program,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  statistician  does  not  expect  too  much  of  the  correlation 
technique;  he  does  not  look  to  it  to  explain  causation.  All 
that  correlation  strictly  implies  is  association — that  this 
factor  exists  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  also  exists. 
Our  social  research  would  have  to  go  much  deeper  to  dis- 
cover definite  lines  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  mapping  out  and  surveying  in  orderly  fashion  the  re- 


lationships as  they  exist  reveal  facts  interesting  in  them- 
selves, with  gleams  and  hints  as  to  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  diversity  in  the  relief  structure  in  the  United 
States. 

These  causes  must  be  better  understood  if  we  are  ever 
to  launch  a  truly  national  relief  program — one  in  which 
the  federal  government  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  all 
who  are  in  need,  regardless  of  age  or  handicap.  To  the 
politician,  who  might  be  tempted  to  think  in  terms  of  strict 
national  uniformity,  the  facts  outlined  here  should  serve 
as  a  warning ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  individual  differences, 
attitudes,  and  modes  of  thinking  still  count  for  much.  To 
the  social  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  this  study  offers  real 
encouragement  in  indicating  that  however  much  communi- 
ties may  differ,  certain  definite  motivations,  social  and  eco- 
nomic in  nature,  are  common  to  all  geographic  regions. 
On  these  common  factors  rests  the  hope  of  genuine  na- 
tional planning  for  public  welfare. 


Mrs.  Flibbity  Takes  Charge 

By  CAROLINE  SLADE 

Author  of  "The  Triumph  of  Willie  Pond" 
Partner  juvenile  court  and  child  welfare  worker,  Saratoga  County,  New  York 


HIS  is  really  awful,"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Flibbity. 
"It  is,"  said  Mrs.  Flibbity  to  me,  as  she  leaned 
on  her  broom. 

"Both  investigators  out  investigating.  Won't  be  back 
this  afternoon.  And  now  the  clerk's  gone  home  sick.  And 
I  must  take  the  two  Smith  children  to  the  T  and  A  clinic. 
Important.  Can't  be  put  off." 

I  sighed.    Mrs.  Flibbity  sighed. 

"And  this  is  a  public  welfare  office  and  can't  be  closed 
up.  We  never  close  on  weekdays,  Mrs.  Flibbity." 

"Never,"  agreed  Mrs.  Flibbity,  who  knew,  because  she 
came  every  day  to  put  things  in  order. 

I  stared  at  Mrs.  Flibbity,  and  Mrs.  Flibbity  stared  at 
me.  I  saw  her  lean  figure  grow  still,  as  though  waiting. 

"Will — would — could  you  take  over  for  the  afternoon?" 
I  asked  her.  "Just  be  here  to  take  messages,  answer  the 
telephone?  Make  notes  for  me?" 

Mrs.  Flibbity  walked  to  the  broom  closet  with  a  firm 


tread,  deposited  her  broom,  closed  the  door,  and  turned 
back. 

"If  I'd  had  reg'lar  schooling,  I'd  a  been  a  social  work- 
er." She  sat  down  at  my  desk,  shifted  the  little  sign  that 
said  "Supervisor,"  took  up  my  pen,  looked  at  it,  and  put 
it  back.  "You  needn't  worry  about  nothing.  I'll  write 
everything  down  just  like  you  do.  And  if,"  her  pale  eyes 
glittered,  "and  if  I  can  talk  to  anyone  so  to  help  'em  out, 
I'll  be  real  glad  to  do  it.  Now  don't  have  nothing  on  your 
mind." 

I  put  on  my  hat,  and  started  for  the  door.  The  tele- 
phone rang.  I  walked  a  little  slower. 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Flibbity  say.  "Yes? 
Who  is  it?  Yes,  I  got  it.  My  hearing's  good.  No,  she's 
out ;  you  can  tell  me.  He  does  ?  Well,  I  never !  He  does  ? 
Wait  till  I  put  it  down.  How  old  you  say  he  was?  Did 
you  ever  try  a  good  spanking  ...  ?" 

I  closed  the  door  quietly,  and  went  my  way. 


MRS.  FLIBBITY'S  DAY  SHEET 


Mrs.  Anson  was  first  off  to  call.  She  says  everything's 
o.k.  I  usta  know  her,  we  had  a  good  visit.  She  brings 
up  her  children  godfearing.  They's  nothing  on  the  part 
of  little  Willie  but  enurecis  (Ex.  spell.  She  means  bed 
wet.)  I  said  did  she  ever  try  a  good  spanking  and  crack- 
ers at  night  only.  She  says  she's  tried  everything  from  a 
alarm  clock  to  using  scorn  and  a  doctor.  No  use. 

• 

Mrs.  Brown  came  in  just  a  second.  She's  very  nice  so 
we  had  a  good  visit  and  she  told  me  all  about  her  kidney. 
She  thinks  now  it's  just  a  muscle  acting  up. 

• 

Mrs.  Cone  called  in.    She's  worried  about  her  Lillie,  but 


I  could  tell  you  about  that  girl,  my  sister  lived  in  the  low- 
er flat  with  them.  Lillie  had  a  tumor  so  they  took  out  her 
appendix  with  it,  but  now  a  tube  is  causing  her  trouble 
so  she  is  more  or  less  a  hinderance  to  her  poor  mother. 
The  girl  has  been  gone  three  days  now.  Will  she  get  the 
police  from  the  court  for  children  after  her? 

P.S.  Also  she  needs  more  money  as  Jackie's  shoes  are 
near  gone  and  it  looks  like  his  feet  will  be  out  any  minute. 

• 

That  young  Wilson  girl  was  to  get  her  check.  I  told 
her  I  did  not  know  nothing  about  it.  She  is  a  snob  and 
turns  up  her  nose.  The  trouble  is  she  goes  with  girls  who 
have  a  father  and  every  luxury.  I  said  to  come  back  to- 
morrow. 
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Mrs.  Davis  telephoned  in  so  you  should  know  all  the 
trouble  she's  got.  Mr.  D.  is  in  bed  all  of  the  time  now 
and  on  top  of  him  she  has  got  her  mother's  brother  and 
she  cannot  stand  it  so  what  will  you  do  about  it.  Will 
call  again  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  Hill  was  in  a  very  nice  lady  I  feel  sorry  for.  I 
told  her  about  all  the  folks  who  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
but  you  can't  talk  so  much  to  her  on  act.  she  is  so  nervous 
and  breaks  down  into  tears  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Her  hus- 
band dying  left  a  bad  dent  in  her  only  time  can  heal  up. 

Mrs.  Edson  was  in  she  is  full  of  fun  so  we  had  a  good 
laff.  She  is  planning  work  in  the  back  of  her  mind.  She 
went  out  and  got  us  some  sandwiches  we  ate  them  with 
a  lot  of  pleasure.  Also  coffee.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you 
(mum  is  the  word  between  us)  I  do  not  think  maybe  that 
undoubtedly  morals  is  the  keenest  obligation  of  this  mother 
but  then  again  who  of  us  is  perfect?  I  would  say  not  to 
hold  this  against  her  any.  Her  children  are  steadily  grow- 
ing older  every  day.  She  does  this  job  good  so  what  mat- 
ter too  much  about  unseen  things? 

Mrs.  Hone  tel.  in  to  ask  you  about  her.  She  says  that 
fellow  would  like  to  marry  her,  you  know  who  she  means, 
she  says,  but  she  says  she  has  no  desire.  (This  is  a  hard 
case  to  figure  out.) 

Mrs.  Mason  was  in.  She  does  not  show  it  much.  Ex- 
pects in  Feb.  but  all  is  dormat  yet.  She  is  not  worried 
because  it  comes  easy  to  her.  The  last  time  the  doctor  was 
late  and  she  gave  birth  by  natural  instinct.  Would  like 
to  see  you  about  her  mother  sick  so  much.  Mrs.  M.  says 
she  is  suseptable  to  cronik  sickness  with  constant  care. 

That  nurse  was  in.  She  says  to  tell  you  it  is  pitaful  at 
that  home  so  would  you  see  if  it  is  a  case  for  this  board. 
It  made  her  nearly  weap.  I  had  to  weap  myself.  She 
found  this  poor  home  with  a  krushed  mother  and  two 
daughters.  This  is  terribal. 

Mrs.  Katz  tel.  She  says  she  has  got  to  move  on  act.  she 
cannot  stand  it.  The  more  she  scrubs  the  worse  it  smells. 
She  says  it  leaks  and  her  varycros  veins  are  awful.  She 
says  the  roof  ought  to  be  fixt  and  rubber  stockings  on  or- 
der of  Doctor. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  in  with  her  budget.  She  looks  well 
only  awfully  bloated  to  me.  She  says  her  new  flat  is  fur- 
nished with  swell  wallpaper  but  it  is  not  homelike.  She 
says  the  father  dying  has  left  a  big  breech  on  her  and  her 
daughter.  It  is  a  sad  case.  I  talked  to  her  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Olson  was  in  I  did  not  know  you  took  fathers  in 
this  office  I  thought  just  widows  and  sick  husbands.  He 
is  having  a  awful  time  of  it  we  had  a  talk  so  I  could  help 
him.  It  seems  the  children  screech  their  desires  which 
ends  in  their  getting  a  good  hit  without  any  happy  me- 
dium. I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  in  capitol  punishment 
myself  for  a  steady  thing  but  maybe  once  in  a  while  it 
would  cure  a  person  out  of  bad  habits.  So  he  says  nothing 
else  will  do  in  this  case  his  children  need  a  mother  any- 
how I  was  careful  to  tell  him  I  was  a  married  lady.  He 
is  a  good  man,  but  left  with  six  children  what  can  you  ex- 
pect? Billie  was  with  him  here  he  is  cute  with  typikal 


blue  eyes  only  he  wears  a  little  frown  his  father  says  it 
worries  him  but  he  is  placid  to  date.  (If  I  was  doing  this 
case  I  would  get  him  a  good  housekeeper  a  widow,  and 
then  let  things  work  out  themselves.) 

• 

The  minister  of  the  Meth.  church  called.  He  would 
not  tell  me  any  names  he  said  he  thinks  the  one  you  asked 
him  about  will  not  be  permisqous.  (ex.  spell.  He  meant 
easy.)  He  says  go  on  with  the  case  because  further  in- 
vestigashun  may  prove  suspicious. 

• 

Mrs.  Tims  was  in  because  her  husband  is  crazy  as  a 
loon  she  would  like  to  ask  for  help  from  this  office  please. 
Do  we  take  crazy  fathers.  I  said  to  call  you  up  she  says 
he  started  off  with  having  fits  of  temper  the  city  is  now 
reliefing  him.  This  is  a  terribal  case,  if  he  hears  the  trains 
going  by  he  would  like  to  get  run  over  by  them.  I  said 
to  her  if  he  got  run  over  maybe  this  office  could  give  her 
checks  then. 

• 

The  city  doctor  tel.  he  says  that  girl  you  sent  in  may 
have  a  tumor.  (It  seems  queer  to  me  a  young  girl  like 
that  having  a  tumor.  You  better  go  into  it  more.) 

• 

The  Supervisor  of  the  City  came  in  here  himself  so  you 
would  see  about  that  Quick  family  again  he  says  he  went 
there  but  he  says  there  is  certainly  something  mysterous 
in  the  air  and  he  cannot  locate  it.  He  says  he  thinks  one 
thing  is  this  mother  is  instiling  into  her  children  to  sit 
and  mope.  A  bad  thing. 

• 

Here  is  a  note  from  Mrs.  Pink.  I  read  it  so  I  should 
see  if  it  was  something  I  should  do  about  it.  It  is  only 
about  George  he  has  enlisted  for  five  years  so  that  is  good 
it  will  take  him  off  his  mother's  back. 

• 

Mrs.  Vose  tel.  in.  She  has  went  and  run  her  hand 
through  the  wringer  so  now  the  house  is  crippled  up.  This 
is  a  state  of  things.  Please  call. 

• 

I  wish  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Mann  called  for  a  applica- 
tion to  this  board.  I  know  her  well.  She  has  seven  chil- 
dren. The  last  one  was  born  late.  She  lives  right  near 
me.  Her  home  is  nice  and  homey  like.  She  has  a  little 
piano  nestling  between  the  folding  doors  and  a  singing 
canary.  A  husband  meant  a  great  deal  to  her  and  now 
he  has  gone.  For  that  they  get  ten  years  and  even  if  out 
on  parole  it  will  be  six  years.  So  for  all  purposes  she  is 
really  a  widow.  I  thought  if  you  took  crazy  husbands 
you  might  take  one  in  jail.  She  would  like  you  also  to 
see  about  taking  Annie  to  the  mental  clinic  for  enurecis. 
(ex.  spell,  bed  wet) 

• 

That  Watson  girl  was  in.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  (be- 
tween us)  I  know  her  it  would  be  hard  to  say  for  sure 
who  is  the  father  of  this  baby.  He  has  been  away  sick 
a  long  time  but  she  claims  he  saw  her  in  June  while  at- 
tending the  T.B.  clinic.  Which  may  be  so  I  do  not  say. 
I  know  her  well. 

• 

5.33  I  am  closing  up.  I  have  had  a  good  time.  I  wish* 
I  could  get  in  this  work  do  I  have  to  have  a  colege  course? 
I  will  come  to  help  you  out  any  time.  Hope  all  is  clear. 

MRS.  FLIBBITV 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By   Rilla  Schroeder 


'"THE  mercy  ship  plan  has  struck  a  snag  but  not  necessarily  a  fatal  one,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Chairman  Bloom  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    The  Ger- 
man news  agency  story  to  the  effect  that  Berlin  could  not  guarantee  safe  conduct  to 
such  ships  is,  as  Mr.  Bloom  sees  it,  not  only  a  bit  prema- 
ture since  no  such  guarantee  has  been  asked  but  is  entirely 
unwarranted   as  the   act  does  not  mention  guarantees.    It 
merely  requires  a  "safe  conduct  granted  by  all  the  states 
named  in  the  proclamation."     As  Chairman  Bloom  points 
out,   "only  Divine   Providence  could  supply   a  guarantee." 

Representative  Henning,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  the 
American  Women's  Committee  for  Mercy  Ships  for  Euro- 
pean children  share  Mr.  Bloom's  conviction  that  Berlin 
has  not  understood  the  nature  of  the  request  to  be  made 
of  them.  The  committee  interprets  the  "safe  conduct"  pro- 
vision to  mean,  merely,  that  the  warring  powers  will  be 
asked  to  promise  not  to  bomb  or  torpedo  the  ships  carrying 
children.  They  are  confident  that  once  this  is  explained  the 
safe  conduct  promise  required  by  the  law  will  be  forth- 
coming from  Berlin  as  well  as  from  the  other  belligerents. 

However,  the  matter  may  not  prove 
to  be  as  simple  as  that,  and  the  safe 
conduct  proviso  may  yet  do  what  its 
opponents  have  feared  from  the  first, 
block  the  entire  project.  Meantime,  the 
women's  committee,  undeterred,  has  an- 
nounced that  should  the  German  govern- 
ment officially  refuse  the  necessary  assur- 
ance, "obviously  the  safe  conduct  clause 
in  the  amendment  to  the  Neutrality  Act 
will  have  to  be  reconsidered."  That,  too, 
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for  transmittal  to  Congress.  It  will  be 
delayed,  probably,  until  after  final  action 
on  the  selective  service  bill. 


seems  something  less  than  simple. 

THE    NATIONAL    GUARD    LAW,    SIGNED    BY 

the  President,  carries  a  job  guarantee 
paralleling  the  provision  in  the  selec- 
tive service  measure,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  No  mention  is  made  in  either 
measure,  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  A  service  man  who  finds 
himself  out  of  his  job  upon  his  return 
from  military  service  "is  given  the  right 
to  take  his  case  to  court,  and  the  district 
attorney  is  required  to  handle  it  for  him 
without  fee  or  court  cost.  The  federal 
court  of  the  district  in  which  the  em- 
ployer conducts  his  business  will  decide 
whether  or  not  he  was  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  rehire  his  former  employe. 

The  Guard  law  allows  men  below  cap- 
tain's rank  to  resign  from  the  guard 
within  twenty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  law,  if  they  have  dependents  relying 
upon  them  for  support  and  have  no  other 
means  of  caring  for  them  but  their  wages 
or  salaries.  In  discussing  this  point  Sen- 
ator Sheppard,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  let  drop 
a  remark  concerning  forthcoming  legisla- 
tion on  family  allowances.  It  was  taken 
to  refer  rather  to  the  selective  service 
bill  than  to  the  measure  then  under  dis- 
cussion, the  Guard  bill.  As  this  is  writ- 
ten no  legislation  of  this  kind  has  been 
introduced  although  it  is  understood  that 
a  message  on  the  subject  has  been  pre 
pared  at  the  White  House  and  is  read'- 


ALL  HOPE  FOR  ANY  FURTHER  ACTION  ON 

the  housing  bill,  S.591,  as  far  as  this 
Congress  is  concerned,  may  as  well  be 
abandoned.  The  bill,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  the  House 
rejected  the  rule  calling  it  up.  Early  in 
the  summer  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  redrafted  the  bill 
and  offered  the  new  draft  to  the  Rules 
Committee  as  an  amendment  to  the  orig- 
inal bill.  It  was  a  fair  enough  bill,  al- 
though not  as  strong  as  before,  and  its 
friends  felt  confident  of  its  approval  by 
the  House.  The  Rules  Committee,  how- 
ever, has  decided  to  pigeonhole  it  for  this 
Congress.  No  formal  vote  was  taken 
and  none  was  needed.  It  was  only  too 
obvious  from  the  first  that  the  bill's 
friends  on  the  committee  were  teo  few  to 
hope  for  action. 

REPERCUSSIONS  OF  THE.  EUROPEAN  FOOD 
blockade  are  being  felt  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  where  it  has  been 
decided  to  await  developments  before 
establishing  production  goals  for  next 
year. 

FRANK  BANE,  ON  LOAN  FROM  THE  COUN- 
cil  of  State  Governments,  has  joined  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
staff  to  set  up  a  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Cooperation.  Briefly,  the  func- 
tions of  the  new  division  are  to  ( 1 )  serve 
as  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  NDAC  and  state  defense  councils 
and,  through  the  latter,  with  local  coun- 
cils in  each  state;  (2)  keep  the  state  and 
local  councils  currently  informed  regard- 
ing the  program  as  it  develops,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  specific  activities 
in  which  the  cooperation  of  state  and  lo- 


cal agencies  will  be  required;  (3)  receive 
from  defense  councils  in  the  states  re- 
ports upon  problems  of  coordination 
requiring  federal  attention,  recommen- 
dations of  necessary  adjustments  in 
program,  suggestions  regarding  new  ac- 
tivities, and  so  on;  (4)  clear  information 
between  defense  councils  in  the  various 
states. 

THE  WALTER-LOGAN  BILL,  WHICH  WOULD 

subject  the  decisions  of  140  federal 
agencies  to  court  review,  is  definitely  out 
for  this  Congress  and  the  duration  of 
the  present  emergency.  Even  its  former 
friends  are  cold  shouldering  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  hamper  the  govern- 
ment in  the  proper  handling  of  the  de- 
fense program. 

REPRESENTATIVE  LEE  E.  GEVER  OF  CALI- 
fornia  has  filed  a  petition  to  bring  out 
his  poll  tax  bill  and  so  far  has  persuaded 
twenty-six  of  his  colleagues  to  sign  it. 
Under  the  House  rules,  218  signatures 
are  required  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
via  the  petition  method.  Hearings  on 
the  bill  were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  but,  to  date, 
the  subcommittee  has  not  reported  back 
to  the  full  committee.  [See  "Suffrage  in 
the  South,"  by  George  C.  Stoney,  Survey 
Graphic,  January,  1940.] 

THE   SENATE   COMMITTEE   ON    LABOR    HAS 

been  holding  executive  hearings  on  the 
Smith  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  passed  by  the 
House.  If  Congress  remains  in  session 
long  enough  the  chances  are  that  the 
committee  will  bring  out  a  bill  but  it  will 
not  be  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

THE       HOSPITAL       CONSTRUCTION        BILL, 

passed  by  the  Senate,  is  bottlenecked  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  of  which  Clarence  Lea  of 
California  is  chairman.  Senator  Murray 
is  considering  a  suggestion  that  the  bill 
be  attached  to  the  selective  service  bill 
as  a  rider.  If  he  finds  sufficient  support 
in  the  Senate  for  his  idea  he  will  go 
ahead  with  it. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  HAS  ASKED  CON- 
gress  for  an  additional  $53,000,000  for 
the  Office  of  Education  to  expand  its 
program  of  vocational  training  in  courses 
essential  to  defense.  In  his  communica- 
tion, the  President  included  a  letter  from 
Harold  D.  Smith,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  which  shows  that 
the  $15,000,000  allowed  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act  will  be  expended  by  November. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Lillian  D.  Wald:  1867-1940 

AFTER  this  issue  was  on  the  press,  came  news  of  the 
death  of  Lillian  D.  Wald,  pioneer  in  public  health 
nursing  and  in  many  areas  of  social  service.  From  the 
House  on  Henry  Street  on  New  York's  teeming  East  Side, 
she  fostered  the  first  non-sectarian  visiting  nurse  service  in 
the  world,  ungraded  classes  in  the  schools,  city  playgrounds, 
summer  camps,  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  housing  re- 
form, social  insurance.  For  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Survey  Associates,  a  contributor  to  its  pages,  a 
creative  voice  in  its  councils.  In  a  brief  tribute  in  The 
New  York  Times,  Paul  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  Survey 
Magazines,  wrote: 

"Let  me  single  out  one  strand  in  Miss  Wald's  leader- 
ship that  sprang  from  her  insight  into  human  relations,  and 
has  much  to  give  us  today.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  years  ago,  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  World  War,  she  risked  much  to  take 
the  chairmanship  of  the  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism. This  pressed  for  using  affirmatively  our  vantage 
ground  as  a  great  neutral.  Out  of  it  came  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  It  was  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  .  .  .She  met  the  temper  of  the 
times  with  clarity  and  courage.  Her  constructive  bent 
counted  then  and  leaves  us  a  living  heritage  now." 

Aliens   Register 

ON  August  27,  when  the  registration  and  fingerprinting 
of  an  estimated  3,600,000  non-citizens  began,  tens  of 
thousands  of  alien  residents  went  to  postoffices  and  schools 
to  answer  under  oath  fifteen  questions  asked  of  them  by 
the  nation  whose  guests  they  are.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day,  public  officials  stated  that  aliens  were  registering  will- 
ingly, that  there  had  been  no  protests  against  fingerprint- 
ing, that  even  those  who  expressed  regret  about  the  pro- 
cedure agreed  that  it  was  necessary.  Typical  perhaps  of 
those  who  appeared  before  registration  clerks  in  every 
American  community  were  the  first  three  in  line  at  New 
York  City's  General  Post  Office.  First  came  a  young 
German  Jew,  "purged"  by  the  Nazis,  who  now  has  his 
first  papers.  Second  in  line  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  Eng- 
lish born  of  Spanish  parents.  Third  was  a  middle-aged 
Italian  who  came  to  this  country  from  Sicily  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  whose  eight  children  are  American  born. 

In  spite  of  elaborate  preparations,  the  first  day's  regis- 
•  tration,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  moved  slowly.  Many 
aliens  failed  to  bring  the  green  "specimen  blank"  each  had 
been  requested  to  fill  out.  This  meant  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing typists  merely  copy  the  required  information  on  the 
registration  blanks,  it  was  necessary  for  the  clerks  to  go 
over  each  question  in  detail,  sometimes  working  through  an 
interpreter.  In  most  offices  the  number  of  those  waiting 
to  register  increased  steadily  through  the  day,  in  spite  of 
the  departure  of  those  who  had  completed  registration. 

As  the  enrollment  began,  a  few  left-wing  voices  were 
raised  in  protest,  notably  that  of  Congressman  Vito  Mar- 
cantonio  of  New  York  who  declared,  "The  act  is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Nazified  system  in  the  treatment  of  non-citizens." 

Very  different  was  the  comment  of  many  of  the  regis- 


trants. There  was,  for  example,  the  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
housewife  who  came  to  this  country  from  Hungary  in 
1914,  who  married  a  citizen  and  has  three  American  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Vera  Klyman  told  a  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram reporter:  "I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  not  becoming 
a  citizen  a  long  time  ago.  I  mean  that,  I  really  do.  I 
feel  strange  coming  here  as  an  alien  because  this  is  my  coun- 
try and  I  love  it.  This  registering  will  remind  people  like 
me  that  we  forgot  to  do  something  very  important." 

Opportunity 

LARGE  scale  plans  are  being  shaped  to  bring  to  this 
country  hundreds  of  eminent  European  scholars,  many 
of  them  now  the  victims  of  persecution,  all  of  them  de- 
prived of  their  laboratories,  their  libraries,  and  their  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  work.  Leader  in  the  plans  is  Dr.  Alvin 
Johnson,  founder  of  the  "University  in  Exile"  through 
which  some  seventy  social  scientists,  refugees  from  totali- 
tarian persecution,  have  made  notable  places  for  themselves 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  this  country.  In  addition  to  the 
victims  of  the  Nazis'  anti-Semitic  purges,  there  are  today- 
Spanish,  Belgian,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  Danish  and  French 
scholars  whose  work  is  at  a  standstill  because  of  war 
and  Hitler's  denial  of  freedom  to  study  and  teach. 

The  new  plans  will  not  mean  the  displacement  of  any 
American  scholar,  but  the  creation  of  special  posts  for 
refugees.  The  Europeans  will  be  given  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  English  and  to  attend  specially  arranged  lec- 
tures and  group  discussions  on  American  education,  man- 
ners, and  customs  before  being  placed  in  teaching  posi- 
tions; and  provision  for  their  salaries  for  an  adjustment 
period  will  be  undertaken. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  those  associated  with  him  see  the  situa- 
tion less  as  a  service  to  European  scholarship  than  as  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  broaden  and  enrich  this 
country's  colleges  and  universities.  If  Americans  act  quick- 
ly, they  point  out,  before  war  and  persecution  wreck  the 
health  and  snap  the  nerves  of  Europe's  best  scholars,  we 
stand  to  gain  "an  incalculable  wealth  of  genius  in  research 
and  teaching." 

Quaker   Volunteers 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  Quakers  have  faced  the 
present  international  crisis  with  an  alternative  to 
militarism  which  is  far  from  negative.  They  offer  "signifi- 
cant, even  dangerous,  service"  to  volunteers  in  the  new  or- 
ganization which  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
has  sponsored  for  welfare  work  in  the  United  States,  Mex- 
ico, and  overseas.  The  National  Volunteer  Service  will 
enroll  young  people  of  all  faiths  and  denominations  who 
wish  to  express  their  ideals  of  Christian  patriotism  by 
engaging  in  constructive  and  peace-creating  service.  Qual- 
ified young  people  will  have  ample  opportunity,  as  the  pro- 
gram expands,  to  make  sacrifices  on  actual  field  duty  in 
camps  set  up  in  connection  with  such  activities  as  rebuild- 
ing devastated  villages  abroad,  helping  to  build  rural 
schools  in  Mexico,  assisting  public  and  private  agencies  in 
the  LTnited  States  to  find  solutions  to  such  complex  social 
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I  and  industrial  problems  as  are  presented  by  migratory  farm 
labor,  stranded  mining  towns,  impoverished  agricultural 

I  and  mountain  areas.     The  National  Volunteer  Service  is 

I  organizing  all  its  projects  as  experiments  in  simple  and  co- 
operative living,  at  a  cost  of  $35  per  person  a  month.  Those 

I  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  amount  are  expected  to  do 

I  so;  others  will  pay  $25;  and  those  who  cannot  support 
themselves  must  rely  upon  contributions  to  the  National 

I  Volunteer  Service  from  churches,  individuals,  and  inter- 
ested organizations.  Three  camps  have  already  opened: 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  where  work  is  being  done  in  reforesta- 

j  tion ;  Scott's  Run,  W.  Va.,  where  co-ops  are  being  studied ; 
Laguna,  Mexico,  where  a  summer  educational  project  is 
being  continued.  Workers  must  serve  without  any  recom- 

:  pense  except  the  spiritual  rewards  of  sacrifice  and  fellow- 
ship. Although  volunteers  may  not  expect  any  special  con- 
sideration under  conscription  laws  because  of  their  service, 

i  the  NVS  is  primarily  intended  for  young  men  and  women 

I  whose  religious  convictions  and  conscience  will  not  permit 
them  to  serve  in  armed  war  or  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  war. 

|  The  enrolment  is  for  one  year.  Inquiries  and  financial  con- 
tributions should  be  sent  to  the  N.V.S.,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  South  12  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hangover    Headaches 

^  LTHOUGH  merit  systems  for  the  personnel  of  the 
•  social  security  services  have  been  set  up  in  all  the 
states  under  requirements  of  the  federal  law  [see  "Merit 
Systems  for  the  States,"  by  Harry  Marsh,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  May  1940],  certain  headaches  incident  to  get- 
ting them  going  still  hang  on.  As  was  anticipated,  resist- 
ance has  been  strongest  at  the  county  level  where  officials 
have  found  it  difficult  to  change  their  old  ways  of  filling 
jobs.  In  California,  various  counties  have  persisted  in 
their  demand  to  set  up  and  operate  their  own  systems,  more 
or  less,  it  seemed,  each  in  its  own  sweet  way.  Recently 
this  resistance  to  the  standards  required  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  has  taken  the  form  of  a  formal  protest  by 
the  Fresno  County  Grand  Jury  and  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  against  the  enforcement  of  the  state  system  for 
employes  of  the  county  welfare  department.  The  state  sys- 
tem is  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  denies  taxpayers  the 
supervision  of  relief  administration ;  that  it  would  develop 
into  a  political  machine  outside  the  control  of  local  tax- 
payers; and  that  it  would  tend  to  "saddle  relief  on  the 
people"  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  protesting  groups, 
which  claim  the  support  of  other  groups  in  other  counties, 
propose  a  uniform  county  system  designed  to  give  the  coun- 
ties control  of  the  welfare  department  personnel. 

In  Colorado,  which  has  a  general  state  civil  service  sys- 
tem, the  Denver  county  commissioners  have  filed  a  brief 
with  the  state  supreme  court  contending  that  since  em- 
ployes of  the  county  welfare  department  are  not  state  em- 
ployes they  should  not  come  under  the  civil  service  system, 
Hit  that  the  state  Department  of  Public  Welfare  should 
establish  a  merit  system  of  its  own  apart  from  any  other. 

and   Defense 

I  OINTING  out  that  the  defense  program  will  not  im- 
L  mediately  create  thousands  of  new  jobs,  public  officials 
and  spokesmen  for  industry  have  issued  pleas  to  workers 
not  to  flock  to  arsenals,  navy  yards,  steel  towns,  and  other 
>otential  centers  of  defense  activity  in  the  hope  of  being 
akcn  on.  Thus  Lewis  G.  Hines,  Pennsylvania's  secretary 


of  labor  and  industry,  admitting  that  the  Frankford  Arsen- 
al has  some  3,000  jobs  open,  states  that  the  public  employ- 
ment service  has  more  than  300,000  applicants  seeking  em- 
ployment. Similarly  the  Kansas  Employment  Service  ad- 
vises those  who  desire  work  not  to  leave  the  state  but  to 
register  with  the  service  which,  through  its  clearance  sys- 
tem, is  able  to  place  men  in  such  openings  as  are  available 
in  other  states  as  well  as  in  Kansas.  The  automobile 
plants  in  Michigan  warn  workers  in  other  states  that  local 
labor  pools  are  more  than  sufficient  for  present  needs. 

The  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  urges  em- 
ployers to  use  the  facilities  of  the  public  employment  offices, 
since  the  practice  of  "enticing"  workers  by  wage  induce- 
ments not  only  disorganizes  production  but  is  likely  to 
force  the  unions  to  increase  their  wage  demands  throughout 
the  defense  industries. 

The  widespread  effect  of  rearmament  on  employment  is 
indicated  by  a  report  from  the  California  state  director  of 
industrial  relations  showing  that  even  in  its  initial  stages 
the  program  has  "resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  average 
hours  worked  in  the  state."  A  year  ago  California  factory 
workers  averaged  35.5  hours  per  week.  In  July  1940  the 
average  was  37.6  hours.  Average  time  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry was  43.5  hours,  in  shipbuilding  41.5.  "These  aver- 
ages undoubtedly  reflect  overtime  work." 

The  first  tests  of  industrial  relations  in  the  war  indus- 
tries are  the  wage  dispute  in  the  Boeing  Aircraft  plant  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  now  being  arbitrated,  and  the  union  pro- 
tests against  the  award  of  defense  contracts  to  Bethlehem 
Steel  which  has  refused  to  recognize  the  CIO  union.  Both 
AF  of  L  and  CIO  leaders  have  joined  in  the  protests. 

On  the  Home  Front 

WITH  everything  else  it  has  on  its  hands  in  these 
troubled  times,  the  American  Red  Cross  was  not  too 
busy  to  snap  into  prompt  and  effective  action  on  the  home 
front  when  midsummer  hurricanes  and  cloudbursts  spread 
destruction  over  a  dozen  southern  states,  and  brought  suf- 
fering and  misery  to  upwards  of  500,000  people.  In  all 
directions  at  once,  it  seemed  for  a  few  crowded  days,  dis- 
aster relief  workers,  nurses  and  doctors  rushed  off  to  join 
their  skill  and  experience  to  the  efforts  of  distraught  com- 
munities. In  Louisiana  some  25,000  persons  were  cared 
for  in  refugee  camps  with  twenty-three  Red  Cross  nurses 
assigned  to  guarding  against  epidemics.  In  a  single  North 
Carolina  county  the  Red  Cross  chapter  provided  food  and 
shelter  for  more  than  half  of  the  3000  homeless. 

By  late  August  the  emergency  phases  of  the  "operation," 
as  the  Red  Cross  modestly  calls  it,  were  under  control,  but 
120  disaster  relief  workers  and  some  thirty  nurses  were  still 
in  the  field  engaged  in  the  follow-up  work  by  which  the 
Red  Cross  helps  dislocated  families  reestablish  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  Red  Cross  continues  its  efforts  to  get 
help  through  to  distressed  people  overseas,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  can.  To  the  American  Ambassador  in  China, 
for  example,  it  cabled  $10,000  for  the  relief  of  people 
made  homeless  by  the  bombing  of  Chungking;  to  the  Fin- 
nish Red  Cross  it  contributed  $20,000  to  be  used  in  the 
maintenance  of  hospitals  for  refugees  and  war  wounded. 
With  the  Finnish  port  of  Petsamo  still  open  and  Finnish 
freighters  available  for  transport,  the  Red  Cross  has 
shipped  nearly  $400,000  worth  of  purchased  supplies  to 
that  country  and  heavy  knitted  garments,  clothing,  and 
surgical  dressings  worth  about  $1 1 6,000,  made  by  women 
volunteers  in  the  various  chapters. 
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The  Social  Front 


Social  Security 


A  STATISTICAL  picture  of  its  rast 
L  operations  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  to  mark  its  fifth 
anniversary  on  August  14.  In  this  first 
five  years  of  the  Social  Security  program, 
three  billion  dollars  were  distributed  to 
the  nation's  aged  and  unemployed  work- 
ers, to  widows,  orphans,  and  the  blind. 
Under  the  unemployment  compensation 
system,  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
were  distributed ;  of  more  than  28,000,- 
000  wage  earners  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram, about  1,500,000  were  drawing  ben- 
efits on  June  30.  The  old  age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  system  paid  $38,000,000 
to  102,941  persons.  Expenditures  for 
public  assistance  have  totaled  about  $1,- 
900,000,000.  For  the  future,  the  board's 
anniversary  announcement  stated,  the 
most  immediate  aim  is  to  amend  the  law 
to  protect  the  insurance  benefits  accumu- 
lated by  men  who  may  be  drafted  for 
military  service. 

Wagner  Amendment — Marking  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  he  sponsored,  Senator  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  liberalize  and  expand 
the  act  to  provide  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  protection  to  approximately  ten 
million  additional  wage  earners ;  and  to 
bring  five  milliom  more  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  titles  of  the  act. 
The  proposal  would  extend  old  age  in- 
surance to  agricultural  and  domestic 
workers,  employes  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, non-civil-service  employes  of 
the  federal  government,  and  employes  of 
non-profit,  religious,  charitable,  and  ed- 
ucational institutions,  except  ordained 
ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders.  Existing  retirement  systems 
would  be  coordinated  with  the  federal 
system.  Unemployment  compensation 
would  be  extended  to  non-civil-service 
federal  employes,  to  workers  in  non- 
profit enterprises,  and  in  enterprises  with 
fewer  than  eight  employes.  The  proposal 
does  not  attempt  to  extend  this  form  of 
social  insurance  to  agricultural  workers 
and  to  domestic  workers  in  private  homes 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  determining 
unemployment  in  those  occupations. 

Benefits  in  Training — Several  states 
have  ruled  that  persons  eligible  for  un- 
employment benefits  will  receive  pay- 
ments while  in  national  defense  training 
camps.  Thus  in  Georgia,  Ben  T.  Huiet, 
state  commissioner  of  labor  and  director 
of  the  state  bureau  of  unemployment 


compensation,  held  that  Georgians  in 
training  camp  could  draw  unemployment 
benefits  for  which  they  were  eligible.  He 
waived  the  rule  that  beneficiaries  must 
report  weekly.  They  are,  however,  re- 
quired to  report  before  leaving  camp, 
and  on  their  return,  must  bring  certifi- 
cates from  their  commanding  officers. 

Employment  Services  —  Directors  of 
the  employment  services  from  every  state 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  three- 
day  conference  the  last  week  in  July  to 
consider  plans  for  streamlining  the  op- 
eration of  local  employment  offices  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  of  private 
industry  and  government  defense  agen- 
cies. The  state  administrators  also  con- 
sidered methods  for  effective  unified  ac- 
tion of  employment  offices  throughout 
the  country  so  as  to  respond  rapidly  to 
calls  for  selection  and  referral  of  work- 
ers, and  for  relaying  essential  labor  mar- 
ket information. 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  federal  security  ad- 
ministrator, announced  that  the  public 
employment  offices  made  1,500,000  job 
placements  in  private  industry  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1940,  representing  a 
gain  of  28  percent  over  the  same  period 
last  year. 

On  the  Railroads— The  U.  S.  Senate 
voted  last  month  to  liberalize  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  de- 
creasing the  waiting  period  before  benefit 
payments,  increasing  the  maximum  days 
of  payment  from  80  to  100  a  year,  and 
liberalizing  other  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  amendments  were  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Wagner,  who  argued  that 
the  accumulation  of  a  $130,000,000  re- 
serve demonstrated  that  present  pay- 
ments were  inadequate. 

Record  and  Report — The  Committee 
on  Social  Security  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  offers  "An  Exploratory 
Memorandum  on  Partial  Unemployment 
Benefits  in  State  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Systems,"  which  summarizes 
experience  to  date  in  ten  states,  analy- 
zes industrial  factors  contributing  to 
broken  employment,  and  reviews  the 
administrative  problems  of  partial  bene- 
fits. Price  60  cents,  from  the  council, 
726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
.  .  .  "Employment  Security  Memorandum 
No.  8,"  prepared  by  the  Research  and 
Statistics  Division  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  affords  a  detailed  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  state  unemployment 
compensation  laws  as  of  March  1,  1940. 
Price  20  cents,  from  the  superintendent 
ef  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
An  ingenious  cardboard  gadget  which 


shows  at  a  glance  your  old  age  benefit 
at  age  sixty-five  and  your  survivors'  ben 
efits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  ha 
been  prepared  by  the  Travelers  Insur 
ance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  .  . 
"Social  Security  in  the  United  States' 
is  the  title  of  the  volume  in  which  thi 
American  Association  for  Social  Security 
brings  together  the  proceedings  of  it 
thirteenth  annual  conference  held  it 
New  York  in  March  1940.  (174  pp 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates. 

Schoolmen  &  Defense 


JV/IANY  communities  plan  to  continui 
the  emergency  defense  training  pro 
gram  into  the  regular  school  year.  Swift 
ly  organized  during  the  summer  vacation 
using  the  shops  and  teaching  personne 
of  the  vocational  highschools,  financed  ir 
part  by  federal  funds,  these  classes  an 
helping  to  give  to  hundreds  of  student: 
and  highschool  graduates  the  basic  train 
ing  required  for  various  types  of  defenst 
jobs.  Plans  are  now  taking  shape  tc 
dovetail  these  courses  with  regular  schooj 
schedules.  Thus  Franklin  J.  Keller,  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  City  project! 
has  announced  that  defense  training  wil! 
be  coordinated  with  the  evening  schoo! 
program,  with  classes  from  four  to  ter 
p.m.  If  the  demand  for  such  training 
increases,  he  and  his  associates  will  or- 
ganize courses  on  a  night  shift  and  or 
Saturdays. 

Education  Week — The  twentieth  an- 
nual observance  of  Education  Week  will 
have  the  general  theme  of  "Educatior 
for  the  Common  Defense,"  announces 
the  National  Education  Association 
During  the  designated  week,  November 
10-16,  the  association  urges  that  social 
agencies  join  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
closer  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  community. 
Program  materials  and  other  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  from  the  association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

On  the  Campus  —  Cornell  University 
has  prepared  a  special  report  on  the  fa- 
cilities it  can  make  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Research  Defense  Council.  .  .  . 
The  resources  of  New  York  University 
have  been  pledged  to  national  defense  by 
Chancellor  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  in- 
cluding the  Guggenheim  School  of  Aero- 
nautics, the  Engineering  School,  and  a 
new  center  of  industrial  arts.  ...  A 
committee  of  six  members  representing 
the  four  public  colleges  in  New  York' 
Citv  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education: 
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Recommendations —  Convinced  that  the 
welfare  of  youth  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  defense  drive,  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education  have  formulated 
statements  giving  their  views  on  educa- 
tion in  the  current  situation. 

The  pamphlet  published  by  the  coun- 
cil, 744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  emphasizes  the  need  to  conserve,  as 
well  as  to  mobilize  "educational  values, 
resources,  and  personnel."  Even  in  an 
emergency,  the  council  holds  "policies  and 
practices  in  the  utilization  of  educational 
resources  should  be  adopted  only  after 
.  .  .  weighing  their  probable  long  range 
consequences."  Three  safeguards  should 
be  maintained:  interference  with  regular 
school  and  college  work  should  be  kept 
to  the  minimum;  states  of  mind  leading 
to  war  hysteria  should  be  discouraged, 
freedom  of  learning  and  teaching  safe- 
guarded, the  language  or  literature  of 
no  country  eliminated,  so-called  100  per- 
cent campaigns  kept  out  of  the  classroom, 
personal  or  social  discrimination  because 
of  racial  or  national  origins  should  not 
be  tolerated;  finally,  "an  undue  insistence 
upon  regimentation  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion .  .  .  and  the  uncritical  use  of  mate- 
rials of  propaganda  should  be  assiduously 
avoided." 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  recommends  that  compulsory 
military  training  should  be  limited  to 
men  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  older, 
and  "opposes  any  plan  for  compulsory 
military  training  which  is  not  based  on 
actual  needs  for  defense  by  armed 
forces."  It  also  opposes  "any  compul- 
sory training  program  or  any  compulsory 
program  of  home  defense  training  for 
youth  which  does  not  place  control  of 


civic  and  vocational  education  ...  in  the 
hands  of  the  regularly  established  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agencies  of  educa- 
tion." The  statement  also  emphasizes 
the  need  to  use  all  educational  resources 
to  develop  "understanding  of  the  nature 
and  goals  of  democracy,  deep  loyalties 
and  devotion  to  the  building  of  a  better 
America,  and  the  maintenance  of  condi- 
tions conducive  to  national  unity  and  ad- 
herence to  democracy  in  shaping  national 
policies." 

Relief 

*~pHE  Brookings  Institution,  Washing- 
•*•  ton,  D.  C.,  is  conducting  a  study  of 
relief  in  the  United  States,  with  special 
attention  to  the  economic,  social,  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  the  problem.  For 
working  purposes  the  investigation  activi- 
ties are  divided  into  two  broad  parts. 
The  work  at  the  national  level,  being 
done  by  members  of  the  institution  staff 
at  its  office  in  Washington,  will  cover 
the  available  material  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Work  at  the  local  operating 
level  is  being  carried  on  by  cooperating 
groups  in  selected  rural  and  urban  areas 
in  fifteen  states.  The  cooperating  groups 
which  previously  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  research  are  with  a  single  exception 
connected  with  universities.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  local  studies  is  to  de- 
termine how  the  various  programs  that 
make  up  the  relief  structure  are  actually 
working  out.  The  local  projects,  when 
completed  this  fall,  will  be  used  as  orig- 
inal working  material  for  the  broader 
analysis  at  Brookings.  The  project  is  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Mau- 
rice Falk  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh.  It 
is  under  the  general  direction  of  Lewis 
Meriam,  assisted  by  Meyer  Jacobstein 
and  Melvin  W.  Sneed. 

Quarter  Loaf — The  special  session  of 
the  Missouri  legislature,  called  in  mid- 
summer when  relief  funds  were  at  the 
vanishing  point,  "compromised"  by  appro- 
priating $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  Gov- 
ernor Stark.  The  Missouri  Association 
for  Social  Welfare  urged  $3,300,000  as 
the  irreducible  minimum  required,  and 
the  lower  house,  pressed  by  the  Social 
Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis,  added 
$315,000  to  the  Stark  proposal.  The 
senate  however  held  that  $1,500,000  was 
"all  the  treasury  could  stand." 

Single-Person  Cases — An  analysis  of 
the  Social  Security  Board's  relief  data 
from  nineteen  principal  American  cities, 
recently  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Bureau 
for  Men,  shows  that  in  April  of  this 
year  one-person  cases  constituted  more 
than  a  third  of  the  urban  relief  load. 
The  average  percentage  for  the  nineteen 
cities  was  38.6  with  Los  Angeles  exactly 
on  the  average.  Eight  cities  were  above 
that  figure;  ten  below.  San  Francisco 


was  tops  with  64.8  percent  of  its  load 
consisting  of  one-person  cases;  New  Or- 
leans was  second;  Chicago  third.  Cincin- 
nati was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with 
13.3  percent. 

The  Bureau  for  Men,  in  discussing  its 
findings,  points  out  that  the  proportion 
of  one-person  cases  in  the  relief  load  is 
much  higher  than  the  incidence  of  single 
persons  in  the  general  population.  The 
1930  census  showed  single  persons  in  the 
ratio  of  about  one  to  ten  in  urban  centers. 
The  bureau  attributes  the  disproportion 
of  these  persons  on  relief  to  inadequate 
planning  and  casual  treatment  of  them 
by  the  agencies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  reports  that  just  under  40 
percent  of  the  180,000  cases  on  its  rolls 
in  May  were  one-person  cases,  with  con- 
centration much  heavier  in  urban  than 
in  rural  counties.  The  average  weekly 
grant  to  these  cases  was  $3.88.  Philadel- 
phia County  was  at  the  head  with  $4.43 ; 
Fulton  County  at  the  foot  with  $2.06. 

In  Chicago — The  case  load  of  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  Administration  changed  little 
during  the  summer,  probably  not  more 
than  2  percent  one  way  or  the  other. 
Allowances  remain  at  80  percent  of  the 
"minimum  adequate"  (social  workers 
call  it  "skeleton")  budget.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  plan,  while  highly 
approved  by  officials  and  social  workers, 
has  brought  its  own  difficulties.  Families 
now  get  their  entire  budget  allowance 
for  food  in  orange  stamps,  exchangeable 
for  any  food;  the  50  percent  bonus  of 
blue  stamps,  exchangeable  for  commodi- 
ties designated  as  surplus,  assure,  it  is 
presumed,  that  "no  one  shall  starve." 
However,  by  this  arrangement  clients  no 
longer  can  "borrow"  cash  from  their 
food  allowance  to  pay  for  gas,  electricity, 
and  rent.  Rent  already  looms  as  a  grave 
problem.  Knowing  that  trouble  is  ahead, 
the  relief  administration  has  put  a  work- 
er into  the  Renter's  Court  to  "observe" 
what  happens  there  in  the  way  of  com- 
plaints and  evictions.  Single  folk  who 
live  in  furnished  rooms  are  in  the  worst 
plight.  Their  landlords  need  not  resort 
to  eviction;  they  need  only  lock  the  door. 

In  California — The  threat  of  a  cut  in 
relief  budgets  due  to  insufficient  funds 
now  has  receded — it  never  quite  vanishes 
— from  the  California  scene,  and  budgets 
are  being  maintained  at  the  level  that 
has  prevailed  since  early  spring.  The 
semi-monthly  allowances  range  from 
$9.25  for  a  single  man  to  $50.15  for  a 
family  of  twelve  or  more,  with  addition- 
al allowances  for  special  diets  when  re- 
quired. The  threat  of  a  cut  brought  n 
sharp  protest  demonstration  in  Los  An- 
geles, led  by  the  Workers  Alliance.  This, 
however,  was  occasioned  less  by  the 
threat  to  general  relief  than  to  a  change 
in  policy  by  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
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tion  on  the  prickly  matter  of  camp  care 
for  single  men.  [See  "Work  Camps  or 
Nothing,"  by  Samuel  E.  Wood,  Survey 
Midmonthly,  April  1939  and  "Work 
Camps  From  the  Inside,"  by  James 
Stuart,  March  1940.]  In  the  spring  of 
1939  the  SRA  modified  its  camp-care 
policy  from  compulsory  to  voluntary.  In 
May  of  this  year  the  legislature  directed 
the  SRA  to  provide  care  for  single  and 
unattached  men  either  in  kind  or  in 
camps.  Given  a  shortage  of  funds,  the 
demonstrated  economy  of  camp  care,  and 
the  obvious  temper  of  the  legislature,  the 
administration  switched  its  policy  back  to 
compulsory  care  allowing  a  few  excep- 
tions on  a  case  work  basis.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  camps,  or  resident  pro- 
jects as  the  SRA  calls  them,  with  figures 
on  their  cost  of  operation,  is  available 
from  the  supervisor,  Ralph  J.  Wake- 
field,  155  West  Washington  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles. 

Among  the  States 

HP  HE  movement  toward  statewide  and 
•*•  state  supervised  social  service  ex- 
changes is  gaining  headway  even  though 
the  difficulties  of  statewide  operation  are 
admitted  and  the  preservation  of  "social 
philosophy"  under  state  operation  is 
questioned  in  some  quarters.  Rhode 
Island  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  statewide 
exchange  and  twenty-eight  states  are  re- 
ported as  "giving  consideration"  to  the 
matter.  New  Jersey,  which  has  seven- 
teen exchanges  operating  in  its  borders, 
has  a  joint  committee  at  work,  including 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  studying 
ways  to  achieve  the  "desirable  objective" 
of  "complete  and  efficient"  exchange 
service.  Michigan,  too,  has  a  committee 
on  the  job.  In  its  last  annual  report 
the  Public  Welfare  Council  of  Connecti- 
cut included  in  its  recommendations  for 
legislative  action  an  appropriation  "suffi- 
cient to  set  up  a  central  social  service 
index  in  cooperation  with  all  the  public 
and  private  welfare  agencies  in  the 
state." 

Max  and  Min — As  a  result  of  1940 
legislation,  four  states  now  can  raise  old 
age  assistance  grants  from  the  maximum 
hitherto  set  by  law.  Illinois  has  raised 
the  "max"  from  $30  to  $40;  Kentucky 
and  Mississippi,  from  $15  to  $30.  Vir- 
ginia struck  out  the  provision  in  its  law 
that  deducted  any  and  all  outside  income 
from  the  $20  maximum  grant.  Twenty- 
six  states  still  hold  to  the  $30  "max" 
with  a  few  of  them  allowing  exceptions 
in  the  cases  of  couples  and  veterans.  Six 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  set 
no  statutory  limit  on  the  amount  of 
assistance,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  "min"  does  not  prevail.  Among  the 
six  is  Arkansas,  with  the  lowest  actual 
average  grant  in  the  country. 


Few  of  the  states  have  raised  OAA 
grants  since  the  security  system  was  in- 
stituted five  years  ago,  but  about  half 
of  them  have  liberalized  residence  re- 
quirements and  citizenship  specifications, 
or  permitted  larger  income  and  property 
exemptions.  A  majority  of  the  states 
provide,  in  varying  amounts,  for  medical 
and  hospital  care  in  addition  to  the  cash 
allowances. 

From  Illinois  and  elsewhere  come  re- 
ports indicating  that  the  legislative 
action  raising  the  maximum  grant  was 
generally  understood  by  the  clients  as 
meaning  that  their  allowances  would 
automatically  be  raised.  Visitors  have 
been  put  to  it  to  explain  that  need  is 
still  the  determinant  with  available 
funds  having  the  last  word. 

New  Deal — Action  by  the  Louisiana 
legislature  to  reorganize  the  state  gov- 
ernment has  created  a  new  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  a  Department  of 
Institutions.  Both  are  headed  by  ad- 
ministrative directors  and  by  nine-mem- 
ber boards  appointed  by  the  governor 
who  also  may  prescribe  "general  ad- 
ministrative rules."  Staffs  are  subject  to 
civil  service  laws. 

Responsibilities  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment include:  supervision  of  local  insti- 
tutions with  case  investigations  for 
admission,  case  work  supervision  of 
patients  and  inmates  while  "in  residence" 
and  when  paroled  or  otherwise  dis- 
charged; supervision  of  adult  and  juve- 
nile offenders  on  probation;  care  of 
dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
children;  administration  of  all  general 
and  categorical  relief.  The  Department 
of  Institutions  exercises  all  functions 
relating  to  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  state  institutions  other  than  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

Few  Changes — Only  two  other  legisla- 
tures have  made  important  changes  this 
year  in  their  administrative  organization 
for  welfare.  Mississippi  changed  from 
county  welfare  boards  to  welfare  depart- 
ments with  a  clear  separation  of  admin- 
istrative and  advisory  powers  between 
executive  officers  and  boards.  Rhode 
Island  transferred  its  bureau  for  the 
blind  from  the  Department  of  Education 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  set  up  an  advisory  council  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  blind. 

In  Print — While  technically  an  annual 
report  for  1939,  "Administrative  Yard- 
sticks in  Old  Age  Assistance,"  by  John 
C.  Weigel,  is  in  effect  a  study  of  the 
development  of  policies  and  procedures 
over  some  four  years  by  the  division  of 
old  age  assistance  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  (From  the 
department,  Springfield,  111.) 

Many  people,  not  a  few  of  them  Min- 
nesota folk,  still  are  a  little  fuzzy  on 
how  the  public  welfare  agencies  in  that 


state  were  lined  up  when  the  system  was 
reorganized  last  year.  In  five  brief 
pages,  with  words  of  one  syllable  and 
an  organization  chart,  Walter  W.  Finke, 
director  of  the  division  of  social  welfare, 
describes  the  organization  and  basic  con- 
cepts of  his  division,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  and  understand.  (From 
the  division,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

Concerning  Children 

ip  VIDENCE  is  accumulating  all  over 
the  country  of  the  growing  vigor  of 
follow-up  activities  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  in  a  Democracy.  [See  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  February  1940.]  The 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  recently  launched  a  three-year 
program  of  action  to  be  carried  out  by 
its  28,000  local  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions. The  program  proposes  to  encour- 
age local  associations  "to  promote  activi- 
ties basic  to  the  well-being  of  American 
children  and  youth."  In  Indiana,  the 
Lake  County  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare has  put  special  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  children  in  its  recently  issued 
annual  report,  generously  illustrated. 

The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has  pub- 
lished a  supplement  to  the  July  1940  is- 
sue of  The  Child  summarizing  the  con- 
ference's recommendations  and  outlining 
the  organization  and  purposes  of  the  two 
follow-up  committees,  the  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  and  the  Federal  Inter- 
Agency  Committee.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  August  1940,  page  243.] 

New  Program — Plans  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  South  Dakota,  one  of 
the  few  states  still  without  a  federally 
approved  program,  are  expected  to  ma- 
terialize this  fall.  Late  in  July  Gover- 
nor Bushfield  announced  that  "savings 
of  his  administration"  made  available 
$350,000  from  the  general  fund  with 
which  payments  could  start.  The  present 
mothers'  pensions  will  automatically 
cease  when  the  new  program  begins. 

For  Mothers —  Service  programs  for 
mothers  are  becoming  a  vital  part  of  the 
ADC  programs  in  Minnesota.  There 
some  half  doztn  counties  issue  bulletins 
directed  to  mothers.  In  them  practical 
subjects  such  as  budgeting,  marketing, 
home  management,  are  discussed.  At  last 
spring's  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  thirty-five  ADC  workers  met  to 
consider  ways  of  extending  services  need- 
ed by  ADC  recipients  beyond  the  mere 
granting  of  aid. 

Independent — Social  investigators  of 
New  York  City's  Board  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, administrative  agency  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  must  now  visit  each 
of  their  families  twice  a  month  instead 
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of  four  times  a  year  as  previously.  The 
new  requirement  is  part  of  the  board's 
reorganization,  begun  a  year  ago  and 
only  recently  completed.  The  plan  also 
provides  for  more  adequate  supervision 
of  investigations.  On  the  whole  it  brings 
the  board's  administration  to  a  level 
nearer  that  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, the  city  agency  in  which  all  other 
forms  of  welfare  activities  are  coordin- 
ated. The  board,  however,  remains  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  department. 

Cooperation — "The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quent, Whose  Responsibility?"  is  the  title 
of  the  1938-40  service  report  recently 
issued  by  the  Inter-Agency  Council  for 
Youth,  Philadelphia.  More  than  a  mere 
statement  of  activities,  the  report  traces 
the  development  of  the  organization  set 
up  seven  years  ago  as  a  liaison  between 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  group  work 
agencies  in  Philadelphia  and  out  of  which 
has  evolved  a  combined  case  work-group 
work  approach  to  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency.  Brief 
descriptions  of  eleven  studies  of  delin- 
quent groups  undertaken  within  the  last 
two  years  indicate  the  caution  taken  by 
the  council  in  mapping  out  its  direction. 
Among  the  steps  taken,  as  a  result  of  the 
studies  was  enlargement  of  the  program 
to  include  the  acceptance  for  case  work 


service  of  pre-delinquents  referred  by 
group  work  agencies.  Through  its  ex- 
periences the  council  has  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  "the  need  for  treating  the 
delinquent  as  an  individual  and  .  .  .  the 
futility  of  trying  to  help  an  individual  by 
taking  him  completely  out  of  his  normal 
social  setting." 

On  a  Hickory  Limb — How   the    New 

Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission 
is  to  function  during  the  1940-41  fiscal 
year  is  a  problem.  Though  its  existence 
was  established  for  another  year  by  re- 
cent action  of  the  state  legislature,  the 
lawmakers  adjourned  without  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  commission's  work. 
In  its  report  "Justice  to  the  Child  in 
New  Jersey,"  issued  last  winter,  the 
commission  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  body  to  coordinate  child  wel- 
fare services  and  to  stimulate  delinquency 
prevention  programs  within  the  state. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1940, 
page  105.] 

Black  Marks — "Our  staff  reports  every 
so  often  discovery  of  cases  of  death  with- 
out any  medical  attention  and  cases  of 
serious  illnesses  neglected  over  such  a 
period  of  time  that  inevitable  future  dis- 
ability must  result."  This  statement  from 
the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Chil- 
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Latest  of  the  popular  and  authoritative  pamphlets  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee 
is  "America's  Children,"  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Price  10  cents  from  the  committee, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  It  is  based  on  the  research  and  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  and  underscores,  as  the  conference 
did,  the  hazard  to  children  that  stems  from  economic  insecurity  of  family  life.  More 
than  seven  million  American  children  are  growing  up  in  families  dependent  for  ex- 
istence on  some  form  of  public  assistance.  In  spite  of  the  advances  made  under  the 
social  security  program,  children  protected  by  its  relatively  stable  form  of  aid  are,  as 
shown  in  the  graph,  little  more  than  a  handful  when  compared  with  the  vast  army 
whose  lives  are  conditioned  by  the  rigors  of  local  relief  or  by  the  unpredictable  WPA. 


dren's  Fund  of  Michigan  is  part  ot  a 
long  indignant  paragraph  indicting  the 
state  legislature  for  its  "failure  to  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  indigent,  afflicted,  and  crippled 
children."  The  report  goes  on  to  charge 
to  legislative  "economy"  the  fact  that 
feebleminded  children  "have  languished 
for  several  years  among  the  adult  insane 
in  detention  wards."  It  also  blames  a 
financially  reticent  legislature  for  the 
neglect  of  adolescent  youth  and  the  "un- 
scientific" treatment  of  delinquents,  both 
of  which  are  holding  back  social  prog- 
ress within  the  state. 

WPA 

EARMARKING  of  WPA  funds  for 
defense  projects  goes  on  steadily.  But 
for  all  that,  and  for  all  the  foreseen  in- 
crease in  private  employment  in  the  de- 
fense program,  Washington  officials 
make  no  bones  about  prophesying  that 
the  1940-41  appropriation  of  $975,000,- 
000  will  be  spent  in  eight  months.  A 
tentative  schedule  increases  the  enroll- 
ment from  1,700,000  in  September  to  1,- 
800,000  in  October;  2,000,000  in  Novem- 
ber; 2,200,000  in  December;  2,300,000, 
the  peak,  in  January.  It  is  believed  that 
WPA  rolls  will  not  be  affected  greatly 
by  the  defense  spending  program  for 
many  months  to  come.  At  present,  de- 
fense orders  are  in  industries  requiring 
highly  skilled  labor.  Moreover  the  list 
of  persons  awaiting  WPA  assignment 
now  adds  up  to  some  1,500,000  persons. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  major  effect 
of  the  defense  program  on  WPA,  for  a 
year  at  least,  will  be  a  shift  from  pro- 
jects for  general  public  improvements  to 
projects  related  in  some  way  to  the  busi- 
ness of  defense. 

"Proceed  at  Once" — The  midsummer 
lull  in  WPA  offices  everywhere  was 
broken  by  instructions  from  Washington 
to  all  state  administrators  to  "proceed 
at  once"  to  comb  the  records  of  persons 
on  or  awaiting  assignment  to  determine 
their  skills,  actual  or  potential,  for  em- 
ployment in  defense  industries.  Data 
from  voluntary  statements  and  perform- 
ance records  will  be  assembled  into  a 
uniform  Defense  Industries  Employment 
Register  which  will  show  the  present 
skills,  experience,  educational  status,  and 
physical  condition  of  more  than  2,500,000 
persons  on  the  rolls  or  the  waiting  lists. 
Persons  with  proficiency  of  sorts  but 
little  training  in  types  of  skill  required 
by  the  defense  program  will  be  directed 
to  the  special  vocational  courses  offered 
cooperatively  by  WPA,  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  Defense  Advisory 
Commission.  However,  enrollment  in 
these  courses  is  not  compulsory.  The 
employment  register  is  limited  to  the 
130  occupations  thus  far  listed  by  the 
commission  as  "important  to  the  defense 
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program,"  but  the  list  will  be  supple- 
mented as  demands  in  the  labor  supply 
fluctuate. 

2/1000  of  1  Percent  —  With  returns 
practically  complete  on  its  Congress 
ordered  "purge,"  WPA  reports  that  429 
of  the  1,665,000  persons  on  its  rolls  the 
last  week  in  June  have  been  dismissed 
for  failure  to  execute  affidavits  that  they 
were  not  communists,  members  of  a 
Nazi  Bund,  or  affiliated  with  an  organ- 
ization advocating  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Louisiana  and  New  York  each 
reported  forty-nine  dismissals,  forty-six 
of  the  latter  in  New  York  City;  Penn- 
sylvania reported  thirty-nine;  Oklahoma, 
forty-three;  California,  thirty-three; 
North  Dakota,  thirty;  Michigan,  seven- 
teen; all  other  states,  fifteen  or  fewer. 
However,  investigation  of  "doubtful" 
affidavits  has  led  to  further  dismissals, 
more  than  100  in  New  York  City. 

Biggest— The  1920  Census  Index,  big- 
gest white  collar  project  of  the  New 
York  City  WPA,  which  has  been  under 
way  since  March  1938,  has  been  com- 
pleted. As  a  measure  of  its  size,  WPA 
says  that  the  job  required  2,000  fountain 
pens,  fifty-miles  of  mending  tape,  851 
ten-foot  tables,  2,000  chairs,  fifty  million 
filing  cards,  and  2,000  steel  cabinets.  The 
index  was  compiled  to  facilitate  the  han- 
dling of  requests  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  proof  of  age,  place  of 
birth,  citizenship  and  so  on  which,  since 
the  advent  of  the  social  security  services, 
have  increased  greatly  in  volume.  The 
index  reduces  the  cost  of  search  for  each 
inquiry  from  $3  to  less  than  50  cents. 


The  Aged 


XT  EARLY  2,000,000  old  persons 
^  throughout  the  United  States,  or  one 
fourth  the  population  over  sixty-five,  are 
now  receiving  monthly  old  age  assistance 
payments,  according  to  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  Grants 
average  about  $20,  but  vary  greatly  in 
the  different  states.  The  states  also  dif- 
fer widely  in  their  definition  of  "need," 
a  definition  which  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany recently  characterized  as  "the  big- 
gest bugaboo  in  pension  operation." 

New  Ruling — From  Iowa  comes  word 
that  a  recent  ruling  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  has  set  up  a'  pro- 
cedure much  more  liberal  than  that 
formerly  prevailing  for  OAA  recipients 
who  wish  to  travel  outside  the  state. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly  June  1940, 
page  204.]  The  new  ruling  requires 
that  a  recipient  leaving  the  state  for 
ninety  days  or  less  do  no  more  than 
"notify  the  county  director  of  his  change 
of  address."  When  "for  reasons  of 
health,  economic  necessity,  or  the  in- 
firmities of  age"  absence  for  more  than 


ninety  days  is  "necessary,"  the  recipient 
will  be  granted  "a  leave  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  subject  to  the  continued 
necessity  of  the  out-of-state  residence 
and  the  continued  eligibility  of  the 
recipient." 

How  They  Live — Ninety  percent  of  the 
persons  on  old  age  assistance  in  Indiana 
are  physically  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
according  to  a  recent  study  made  by  the 
State  Welfare  Department.  Though  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  old  folks 
are  under  medical  care,  only  2  percent 
are  bedridden.  One  fifth  of  the  state's 
OAA  recipients  live  alone.  ...  A  study 
of  the  living  arrangements  of  OAA  re- 
cipients in  Boston  showed  that  three 
fifths  live  with  husband,  wife,  or  rela- 
tives; one  fifth  live  in  household  groups 
of  non-relatives,  in  lodging  houses,  or 
alone.  .  .  .  Seven  counties  in  South 
Dakota  have  closed  their  poor  farms 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  old  age 
assistance  program  in  1936. 

Recreation — Pleasure  bound,  250  elder- 
ly men  and  women  steamed  up  the  Hud- 
son from  New  York  on  a  one  day  cruise 
last  month.  All  were  old  age  assistance 
recipients  being  given  a  summer  holiday 
by  the  mayor.  The  old  folks  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Park  Department  band 
and  were  served  a  bountiful  picnic  lunch- 
eon with  no  limit  on  "seconds." 

Study — A  three-year  informational  sur- 
vey of  the  needs  of  the  aged  in  New 
York  City  recently  was  begun  by  the 
New  York  City  Welfare  Council  under 
the  direction  of  Helen  Brunot,  formerly 
of  the  old  age  assistance  division  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  The  study  will 
consider  the  preferences  of  the  aged  as 
well  as  present  facilities  for  their  care. 
It  will  be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
dependent  group  but  also  with  the  needs 
of  old  persons  who  are  just  able  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  A  recent  report  of  the  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Economic  Research  re- 
vealed that  persons  over  sixty,  who  now 
make  up  8  percent  of  New  York's  pop- 
ulation, would  by  1980  make  up  20  per- 
cent. 

He  Paid — The  Joanna  B.  Conant  case 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  disrupt 
the  old  age  assistance  program  in  the 
state  of  Washington  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1939,  page  48]  finally 
has  been  settled  by  the  payment  of  $570 
to  Mrs.  Conant  by  Charles  F.  Ernst, 
state  director  of  social  security  In 
1937  Mrs.  Conant,  whose  daughter  was 
able  and  willing  to  support  her,  claimed 
old  age  assistance  as  a  "right."  The 
lower  courts  sustained  her  under  the 
law  as  worded  and  ordered  Mr.  Ernst  to 
pay.  He  appealed  the  ruling,  finally  on 
the  ground  that  in  1939  the  legislature 
changed  the  law  and  invalidated  the 


claim.  But  the  State  Supreme  Court 
held  otherwise  and  ordered  that  he  pay 
or  be  cited  for  contempt.  He  paid. 

Happy  Days — "Gone  with  the  Wind" 
and  beer  are  chiefly  responsible  for  an 
increase  in  public  assistance  payments  in 
Texas  this  month.  The  movie  yielded 
$45,000  by  way  of  an  amusement  tax. 
Though  September  payments  will  be  in- 
creased by  $3  or  $4,  grants  will  still  be 
$2  or  $3  under  their  amounts  a  year  ago 
before  blanket  cuts  were  made.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  November  1939, 
page  345.] 

In  Print — The  Social  Security  Board 
has  published  "Old  Age  in  Sweden,"  the 
report  of  a  study  made  in  1937  by  Helen 
Fisher  Hohman.  Price  35  cents  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  report  examines  the 
Swedish  program  of  security  for  the 
aged,  inaugurated  in  1913,  and  points 
out  the  implications  of  the  Swedish  ex- 
perience for  the  American  system. 

Preliminary  findings  of  the  survey  of 
old  peoples'  homes  in  the  United  States, 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  were  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
Price  30  cents  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
final  report,  including  a  directory  of 
homes,  with  capacity  and  entrance  re- 
quirements, will  be  published  later. 

Here  and  There — The  old  age  assis- 
tance division  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare  is  now  conducting 
eight  current  events  discussion  classes  as 
a  part  of  its  program  of  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities for  OAA  recipients.  The  classes 
meet  weekly  with  leaders  supplied  by 
WPA  in  rooms  made  available  by  coop- 
erating agencies.  The  program,  says  the 
department,  is  "successful  and  satisfy- 
ing." 

At  this  writing  it  seems  possible  that 
"the  old  folks'  lottery"  will  muster 
enough  California  petitioners  to  give  it ' 
a  place  on  state  ballots  at  the  November 
election.  The  scheme  lacks  the  high 
powered  promotion  of  last  year's  "Ham 
an'  Eggs."  but  is  said  to  be  "rolling  up 
interest."  Under  the  plan  the  state 
would  conduct  two  sweepstakes  a  year 
with  operating  expenses  limited  to  $250,- 
000  a  year  and  no  private  profit.  The 
promoters  claim  that  $120,000,000  a  year 
thus  could  be  raised  from  which  $50  a 
month  would  he  paid  to  needy  persons 
of  sixty  or  more. 

Efforts    persist    to   camouflage    county 
homes   for   the   aged   in   such    a   way   as 
to  get  OAA   allowances   for   their   resi- 
dents.    Fletcher    Kettle,    superintendenf ' 
of  the  division  of   old   age  assistance  in  • 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, said  that  five  counties  recently  had 
proposed    to    lease    their    institutions    to 
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(private  operators  and  to  rename  them, 
'thus,  they  thought,  avoiding  the  terms 
Jof  the  law. 

Although  Pennsylvania's  old  age  assis- 
;i:ance  rolls  keep  climbing  to  new  highs — 

98,655  cases  in  July,  an  increase  of  about 
,25  percent  since  the  first  of  the  year — 
lithe  State  Department  of  Public  Assis- 
ijtance  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
^increase  does  not  represent  any  material 
((increase  in  the  total  load  of  dependency 
•"since  most  of  the  persons  added  would 

otherwise    have     been     dependent     upon 

general  assistance."  Moreover,  it  says, 
•the  state's  financial  burden  "is  actually 
j  reduced"  by  transferring  these  people  to 

the  federally   aided  category. 

Education 

A  MANIFESTO,  defining  democracy 
L  in  terms  of  a  sixty-point  "creed  of 
common  belief,"  has  been  drawn  up  by 
the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  Drafted  to  "aid  in  pro- 
moting a  widespread  reconsideration  of 
democracy  and  a  consequent  clarification 
of  its  meaning,"  the  college  faculty  hopes 
that  the  manifesto  will  serve  as  a  spear- 
head in  a  nationwide  drive  of  educators 
"to  help  the  people  of  America  gain  a 
more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
ideals  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  dem- 
ocratic way  o'f  life,  and  to  help  them 
gain  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  impli- 
cations, possibilities,  and  dangers  in  the 
economic,  social,  political,  and  moral 
forces  now  operating  in  the  national  and 
world  situation."  Single  copies  free  from 
the  Bureau  of  Publications,  525  West 
120  Street,  New  York  City.  In  quanti- 
ty, $1.80  per  100. 

Inequality — A  current  report  on  educa- 
tion in  Arkansas,  summarized  in  School 
and  Society,  underscores  the  educational 
inequality  of  children  in  that  state  as 
compared  with  the  national  average.  The 
causes  for  the  unsatisfactory  school 
standards  in  Arkansas  are  stated  to  be 
poverty,  and  "the  independence  of  the 
3,009  school  districts."  Each  district 
determines  the  qualifications  of  its  teach- 
ers; there  are  no  county  superintendents 
and  little  supervision.  Of  7,404  white 
elementary  teachers,  5,242  have  had  only 
two  years  of  college  education  or  less ; 
another  1,400  have  not  completed  high- 
school.  Of  the  3,834  elementary  schools 
in  Arkansas,  229  are  classified  as  "Class 
A"  schools.  Of  the  630,000  school  chil- 
dren in  the  state,  62,000  attend  "Class 
A"  schools.  Educational  facilities  vary 
widely  within  the  state,  with  resources 
ranging  from  $23  per  school-age  child  in 
one  district  to  $9,474  in  another.  The 
state  spends  $13.33  a  year  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  Negro  child  enrolled,  $32.33 
for  each  white  child.  Of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  state,  74  percent  are 
enrolled,  but  only  57  percent  attend 


school.  Out  of  seven  Negro  children 
entering  school,  only  one  completes  the 
eighth  grade;  "most  of  the  remaining 
six  drop  out  in  the  first  year."  The 
average  yearly  salary  of  white  elemen- 
tary teachers  is  $514;  of  Negro  teachers, 
$320.  "The  turnover  in  teachers  is  large, 
the  average  term  of  service  lasting  two 
years  and  two  months." 

Library  Report — To  supplement  and  il- 
luminate statistics  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
issues  an  unusual  annual  report  which 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  what  library  pa- 
trons read,  and  what  library  service 
means  to  them.  The  account  of  "A 
Typical  Day  in  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library"  is  based  on  replies  received  to 
an  inquiry  addressed  to  1,378  borrowers 
of  2,161  non-fiction  books  on  February 
20,  1940.  The  report  analyzes  the  types 
of  books  selected  and  the  reasons  those 
books  were  chosen,  with  quotations  from 
scores  of  letters.  The  report  underscores 
two  main  strands  in  the  interest  of  adult 
readers:  the  desire  for  vocational  infor- 
mation and  improvement;  the  importance 
of  hobbies,  including  photography,  flow- 
er gardening,  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  fish, 
interior  decoration,  amateur  dramatics, 
boating,  boxing,  and  needlework. 

NY  A— About  500,000  young  people  will 
be  enabled  to  continue  their  education 
through  part  time  work  provided  under 
NYA  allocations  of  federal  funds  during 
the  1940-41  school  and  college  year.  Of 
the  allocations,  $12,500,000  will  be  used 
to  provide  employment  for  needy  high- 
school  students,  $13,700,000  for  college 
and  graduate  students.  In  addition,  the 
NYA  has  set  aside  $100,000  as  a  special 
fund  to  aid  Negro  college  and  graduate 
students  who  live  in  states  where  there 
are  no  graduate  institutions  for  Negroes. 
More  than  27,000  secondary  schools,  and 
nearly  1,700  colleges  and  universities  are 
participating  in  the  NYA  program  for 
the  current  school  year. 

The  NYA  is  establishing  state  com- 
mittees of  educators  to  expand  and  revise 
its  student  work  projects  in  line  with  the 
expressed  desire  of  school  and  college  au- 
thorities to  make  educational  activities 
contribute  to  the  needs  of  national  de- 
fense. NYA  plans  to  this  end  were  for- 
mulated at  two  joint  conferences  in  mid- 
August,  one  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
one  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

School  Products —  Seeking  to  provide 
Negro  educators  with  "a  picture  of  the 
occupational  status  of  the  products  of 
their  schools,"  and  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  "revising  their  programs 
in  terms  of  the  needs"  of  Negro  youth, 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  pub- 
lished a  supplementary  report  to  the 
"National  Survey  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Guidance  of  Negroes."  The 
author,  Ambrose  Caliver,  reports  that 


the  "grade-level  completed"  and  the  stu- 
dent's chance  to  enter  a  chosen  occupa- 
tion and  to  remain  in  it  are  closely  re- 
lated. He  also  reports  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  covered  in  the  study  left 
school  before  completing  the  elementary 
grades  or  highschool  because  of  "failure 
in  school  work,"  "lack  of  relation  be- 
tween school  work  and  chosen  occupa- 
tion," "lack  of  interest."  Of  those  who 
had  started  or  completed  highschool,  64.8 
percent  had  had  no  vocational  training. 
An  additional  11  percent  stated  that  their 
vocational  training  had  not  helped  them 
obtain  employment.  The  report  recom- 
mends that  "schools  should  broaden  the 
exploratory  opportunities  for  students 
and  improve  their  guidance  programs  so 
as  to  give  a  wider  base  for  intelligent 
selection  of  occupations." 

Record  and  Report — Proceedings  of  the 
second  national  conference  held  by  the 
Institute  for  Consumer  Education  at 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  are 
available  in  a  240-page  paper  bound 
book  which  includes  the  complete  text  of 
all  speeches  made  at  the  conference,  and 
summaries  of  each  of  the  twenty-three 
round  tables.  Price  $1  from  the  insti- 
tute ....  A  brief  factual  survey  of 
America's  major  race  problem  is  offered 
in  "Understanding  Our  Neighbors,"  a 
handbook  prepared  by  R.  B.  Eleazer  for 
the  Commission  on  Interracial  Coopera- 
tion, 710  Standard  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Price  10  cents  .  .  .  "The  Intelligent  Job 
Seeker's  Guide  Book"  by  Ralph  P.  Gal- 
lagher is  based  on  the  author's  experience 
as  supervisor  of  guidance  in  secondary 
schools  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  is  in- 
tended for  young  people,  and  for  their 
advisers.  From  the  author,  614  Magie 
Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  Public's  Health 

T  AST  month  the  New  York  State  In- 
surance Department  granted  a  per- 
mit to  the  Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
New  York,  offspring  of  the  Group 
Health  Association  of  New  York,  a  med- 
ical service  plan  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Rochdale  cooperatives.  The 
Group  Health  Association  has  been  op- 
erating on  an  experimental  basis  for  two 
years,  but  recently  dissolved  to  make  way 
for  the  new  organization  which  complies 
with  new  state  laws  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  local  medical  society.  The  new 
plan  is  open  to  all  persons  under  sixty 
years  of  age  whose  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000  a  year  for  a  single  person 
without  dependents,  or  $3,000  a  year  for 
a  married  couple  or  a  person  with  one 
dependent.  An  added  $300  is  allowed 
for  each  additional  dependent.  Premiums 
are  $4.50  a  quarter  for  each  person  en- 
rolled in  a  group.  For  subscribers  en- 
rolled individually  the  rate  is  $6  a  quar- 
ter, $4.50  for  each  dependent.  Benefits 
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include  care  by  a  general  physician,  at 
home,  at  his  office,  or  in  a  hospital;  sur- 
gical and  other  specialist  services;  X-ray 
and  laboratory  procedures.  Small  sur- 
charges are  made  for  diagnostic  X-rays 
and  for  maternity  service.  The  plan's 
panel  of  physicians  is  open  to  any  local 
doctor  of  good  professional  standing. 
General  practitioners  will  be  paid  a  flat 
monthly  fee  for  each  adult  subscriber  on 
their  list,  but  specialists  will  be  paid  on 
a  fee  for  service  basis.  A  pediatrician 
giving  general  medical  care  to  children 
will  receive  a  small  fee  for  service  in  ad- 
dition to  the  "capitation"  fee. 

At  this  writing  the  Group  Health  Co- 
operative is  attempting  to  raise  a  $15,000 
capital  fund  as  an  administrative  safe- 
guard before  offering  the  plan  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Heart  House — A  convalescent  home 
for  children  suffering  from  rheumatic 
heart  disease  recently  opened  in  Pitts- 
burgh under  the  sponsorship  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Care  of  Cardiac  Chil- 
dren. The  home  occupies  the  Kingsley 
Association's  former  Lillian  Rest.  Re- 
modeled and  renamed  Heart  House  it 
has  capacity  for  fifty  children  though  the 
present  budget  provides  only  for  the  care 
of  twenty-five.  Children  are  expected  to 
stay  at  the  home  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  three  years.  The 
program  for  each  child  is  planned  indi- 
vidually in  accordance  with  his  physical 
condition.  Beginning  this  month  those 
who  are  well  enough  will  receive  instruc- 
tion from  teachers  of  the  public  school 
system  so  that  loss  of  school  progress  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

A  Healthy  Life — CCC  boys  gain  an 
average  of  eight  pounds  during  their  six 
months  in  the  corps,  according  to  a  re- 
cent report  based  on  statistical  data  com- 
piled and  tabulated  by  the  office  of  the 
surgeon  general  of  the  U.  S.  army.  The 
statistics  show  that  70  percent  of  the 
boys  admitted  to  the  camps  have  been 
substandard  in  weight.  Those  who  were 
farthest  below  standard  have  made 
the  greatest  improvement,  the  most  spec- 
tacular gains  coming  in  the  first  two 
months  of  service.  Statistics  also  show 
that  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia 
rates  within  the  CCC  have  been  excep- 
tionally low. 

St.  Louis  Youth — Though  youth  is  the 
healthiest  period  of  life,  sickness  visits 
young  people  frequently  enough  to  war- 
rant serious  social  attention,  judging  by 
statistics  contained  in  "The  Health  of 
St.  Louis  Youth,"  by  Noma  Fuller, 
Survey  Report  II  of  the  St.  Louis  Youth 
Commission,  1722  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis.  According  to  the  report,  3,700  St. 
Louis  youth  are  ill  on  an  average  winter 
day;  2,200  are  disabled  by  accidents  each 
year;  1,450  have  orthopedic  impairments; 
12,288  are  chronically  ill;  660  are  inva- 


lids. Tuberculosis  causes  35  percent  of 
all  deaths  in  the  youth  group;  accidents 
14.5  percent.  Every  kind  of  ill  health, 
including  accidents,  shows  a  correlation 
with  the  youth's  economic  condition,  the 
rates  of  illness  being  far  higher  for  the 
young  people  of  families  on  relief  than 
for  families  with  incomes  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000.  The  mortality  rate  for  young 
Negroes  in  St.  Louis  is  nearly  four  times 
their  proportion  in  the  population. 

Demonstrated —  Vital  statistics  in  Ruth- 
erford County,  Tenn.,  have  reflected 
steady  health  improvement  since  1924, 
the  year  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and 
the  State  Department  of  Health  set  up 
an  organized  county  health  program  for 
demonstration  purposes.  A  report  on 
the  program's  first  fifteen  years  of  opera- 
tion, recently  issued  by  the  fund  under 
the  title,  "Influence  of  a  Public  Health 
Program  on  a  Rural  Community" 
(price  25  cents  from  the  fund,  41  East 
57  Street,  New  York),  shows  an  appre- 
ciable decrease  in  the  deathrate  from  all 
causes  as  well  as  in  the  rates  from  spe- 
cific diseases:  typhoid  fever,  whooping 
cough,  influenza  and  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, infant  diarrhea,  puerperal  com- 
plications. Maternal  deaths  have  dropped 
from  6.2  per  1000  births  to  4.2.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  also  has  markedly 
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SARA  E.  SHAW,  R.  N. 

After  forty-four  years  of  professional 
work,  most  of  it  in  the  area  where 
social  service  and  nursing  meet, 
Sara  E.  Shaw,  R.  N.  has  retired 
from  the  social  service  staff  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York,  with  which 
she  has  been  identified  since  1908. 
In  1910  she  was  transferred  to  the 
tuberculosis  service  of  which  she  be- 
came, in  1919,  the  chief  nurse.  Miss 
Shaw  was  head  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  nursing  service  in  Italy  during 
the  World  War  and  was  decorated 
by  the  Italian  government. 


decreased.  The  general  and  specific 
deathrates  in  Rutherford  County  for  the 
past  five  years  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  three  adjoining  counties 
which  have  no  organized  health  pro- 
grams. They  are  also  lower  than  those 
of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Reorganization — Freedman's  and  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospitals  in  Washington  this 
summer  came  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federa 
Security  Agency,  after  sixty-six  am 
eighty-five  years  respectively  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Freedman's 
Hospital,  which  grew  out  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  established  in  the  War 
Department  during  the  Civil  War,  ac- 
cepts both  indigent  and  pay  patients  and 
provides  clinical  material  for  the  medical 
students  of  Howard  University.  St 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  recognized  by  the 
medical  profession  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing institutions  for  the  insane  in  the 
United  States,  admits  patients  who  have 
developed  mental  or  nervous  disability 
while  in  the  service  of  the  army,  navy, 
marine  corps,  or  coast  guard,  and  civil- 
ians who  are  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Epidemic — More  than  100,000  cases  of 
influenza  were  reported  in  Puerto  Rico 
during  July.  Pneumonia  resulting  in 
death  developed  in  144  of  the  first  52,- 
000  cases. 

On  the  Job — Health  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Boston  has  completed  a  medical  plan  for 
the  care  of  500  British  refugee  children 
for  whose  placement  the  Boston  Tran- 
script is  cooperating  with  accredited  com- 
mittees. While  Health  Service,  Inc.,  is 
at  present  confining  its  activities  to  met- 
ropolitan Boston,  it  is  organized  on  a 
statewide  basis  and  will  make  statewide 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  British 
children.  Under  the  Boston  plan,  any 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  ap- 
proved medical  school,  is  on  the  staff  of 
an  approved  hospital,  and  is  willing  to 
cooperate  in  the  plan,  may  become  an  as- 
sociate physician  eligible  to  serve  mem- 
bers of  Health  Service.  Specialists  must 
be  certified  by  an  appropriate  national 
board  or  have  equivalent  training. 
Health  Service  has  urged  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Medical  Society  to  form  an 
official  committee  to  supervise  standards 
of  all  plans  as  they  are  formed  in  the 
state. 

Hospital  Pay — The  long  controversy 
between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the- 
voluntary  hospitals  over  rates  of  reim- 
bursement for  the  care  of  the  indigent' 
sick  is  discussed  in  detail  in  "Use  of  Tax 
Funds  to  Pay  for  Care  of  the  Indigent 
Sick  in  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  of  New> 
York  City,"  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Hospital  Council  of  Great- 
er New  York,  370  Lexington  Avenue. 
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'  Though  the  report  shows  that  together 
the  city  and  the  patients  themselves  pay 
only  about  half  the  cost  to  the  voluntary 
hospital  for  the  city  patient's  care,  the 
committee,  in  its  letter  of  transmittal, 
urged  that  "objective  consideration"  take 
the  place  of  "advocacy"  in  attempts  to 
resolve  the  problem.  Last  winter  the 
voluntary  hospitals'  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  reimbursement  from 

|  $3  a  day  to  $4.25  was  turned  down  by 
the  board  of  estimate  which  passes  on  all 
city  financing. 

Professional 


IHpHE  1940  civil  service  census,  just 
*•  published  by  the  Civil  Service  Assem- 
bly, shows  that  in  the  past  three  years 
municipal  civil  service  systems  have  in- 
creased by  30  percent.  Four  new  state 
systems  have  been  inaugurated  during 
the  same  period  and  one  dropped.  In 
addition  all  states  now  have  some  kind 
of  merit  system  covering  social  security 
(services.  Two  of  the  various  statistical 
tables  in  the  pamphlet  show  the  number 
and  salary  of  all  public  employes  in  all 
levels  of  government.  Price  50  cents 
from  the  assembly,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago. 

For  Students  —  The  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work,  State  University  of  Wash- 
ington, has  named  a  new  first-year,  full 
time  scholarship  in  honor  of  Arlien 
Johnson,  its  former  director,  now  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  The 
[school's  publication,  The  Chronicle,  has 
blossomed  from  an  informal  little  news 
|  sheet  into  a  quarterly  magazine. 

This  year's  award  by  the  National 
Urban  League  of  four  fellowships  for 
advanced  study  in  the  field  of  social 
work  brings  to  a  total  of  ninety-two  the 
fellowships  which  the  league,  since  1910, 
has  awarded  to  colored  students.  This 
year's  fellows  were  selected  from  112 
candidates.  Joseph  A.  Allen,  Jr.  of 
Cleveland  and  Roger  F.  Gordon  of 
Philadelphia  will  study  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  ;  Edith  A.  Lock- 
ley  of  Philadelphia  at  the  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration,  University 
of  Chicago;  Gertrude  A.  Tanneyhill  of 
Norwood,  Mass.,  at  the  School  of 
Applied  Sciences,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Expansion  —  To  meet  the  need  of  the 
city's  500  social  workers  for  opportuni- 
ties for  continuing  study,  Rochester  Uni- 
versity (N.  Y.)  has  expanded  its  sociol- 
ogy department  to  include  graduate 
courses  in  the  principles  of  public  wel- 
fare, psychiatry  for  social  information, 
and  legal  aspects  of  social  work.  Regis- 
tration for  the  advanced  courses  is  lim- 
ited to  twenty-five  college  graduates  who 
meet  the  admission  requirements  of  pre- 
liminary academic  training,  social  work 


experience,  and  plans  for  obtaining  a 
graduate  degree  at  a  recognized  school 
of  social  work.  Two  of  the  courses,  how- 
ever, are  open  to  students  who  do  not 
meet  all  these  requirements.  Both  groups 
of  courses  will  be  administered  through 
the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
Added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  ex- 
tension division,  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
larged program,  are:  Alden  E.  Bevier, 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
Emery  A.  Brownell,  Rochester  Legal 
Aid  Society;  Dr.  Richard  Jaenike,  as- 
sistant professor  of  medicine  and  acting 
head  of  the  psychiatry  department,  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine;  Catherine 
M.  Manning,  Rochester  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  Dr.  Chester  L.  Rey- 
nolds, Rochester  Guidance  Center  and 
associate  in  psychiatry,  University  School 
of  Medicine;  Blythe  Francis,  Family  So- 
ciety of  Rochester,  Inc.;  and  Mary  Glea- 
son,  Rochester  Youth  Service  Bureau. 

New  Vocabulary  —  Social  workers 
drawn  into  the  high  pressure  emergency 
job  of  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  European  Children  have  evolved,  or 
perhaps  had  thrust  upon  them,  a  whole 
new  glossary  of  terms.  For  example,  one 
does  not  speak  of  "refugee  chidren"  but 
of  "young  visitors."  Workers  who  visit 
homes  offered  to  children  are  "from  the 
reception  unit";  and  they  do  not  "investi- 
gate" homes,  they  "review"  them.  In- 
take workers  are  "interviewers";  attend- 
ants who  accompany  the  children  on 
their  voyage  from  England  are  "escorts." 
If  children  come  in  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  individual  "sponsor"  they 
enter  on  a  "consular  affidavit"  and  are 
"specified"  or  "known";  if  under  com- 
mittee responsibility  they  enter  on  a  "cor- 
porate affidavit"  and  are  "unspecified" 
or  "unknown."  When  a  child  goes  di- 
rectly from  the  ship  to  a  private  home, 
the  process  is  called  "dock  reception.'' 
"Unspecified"  children  go  not  to  "tem- 
porary shelters,"  but  to  "preparatory 
homes." 

Good  News — The  Atlanta  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  Forrester  B. 
Washington,  director,  has  received  a 
grant  of  $25,000  from  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  to  further  its  development 
over  a  four-year  period. 

Meetings  Ahead — The  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements will  be  held  September  24-28 
at  Lutherland,  Pocono  Pines,  Pa., 
described  as  "the  perfect  setting  for  a 
working  conference."  The  program  in- 
cludes general  sessions,  institutes,  dis- 
cussion groups,  round  tables  and  con- 
sultation services,  with  many  additional 
features  such  as  singing  and  folk  dancing. 
Topics  for  the  general  sessions  are:  The 
Impact  of  World  Events  on  Our  Way 
of  Life  in  America ;  Blueprinting  and 
Building  Effective  Programs  with  Young 
People;  New  Resources  in  Education, 


with  demonstrations  of  method  and  ma- 
terial. For  full  details  of  the  conference 
address  the  secretary,  Lillie  M.  Peck, 
147  Avenue  B.,  New  York. 

The  1940  New  York  State  Conference 
on  Social  Work  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
October  8-11,  preceded  by  the  usual  two- 
day  conference  institutes.  The  president 
this  year  is  Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEntegart 
of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York.  The  central  theme 
will  be  "The  Child,"  but  all  main  divi- 
sions of  social  and  welfare  work  will  be 
represented  in  the  program.  Comprising 
the  institutes  are  twenty-eight  courses 
each  consisting  of  four  sessions.  For 
full  information  address  the  executive 
secretary,  Mary  B.  Holsinger,  Box  1740, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  1940  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  November  17-20.  Msgr. 
John  R.  Mulray  of  Denver  is  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  twelfth  biennial  congress  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  October  16-18.  For 
details  address  the  league,  167  West  12 
Street,  New  York. 

People  and  Things 

POLLOWING  the  history  of  "emer- 
gency" organizations,  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  is  reach- 
ing out  hither  and  yon  to  "borrow"  per- 
sonnel for  the  "duration."  Floyd  W. 
Reeves  of  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission is  now  executive  assistant  to 
Sidney  Hillman,  member  of  the  NDAC 
in  charge  of  labor  supply.  As  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Mr.  Reeves  is  Robert 
C.  Weaver  of  the  U.  S.  Housing 
Authority,  charged  with  integrating 
Negroes  into  the  training  and  industrial 
phases  of  the  program.  Another  assistant 
to  Mr.  Hillman  is  Dr.  Will  H.  Alexan- 
der, lately  with  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, whose  services  have  been 
loaned  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund  of  which 
he  is  vice-president. 

On  another  side  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram Harriet  Elliott,  in  charge  of  the 
commission's  division  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, has  appointed  Gay  Shepperson 
of  Atlanta  as  an  assistant  in  the  co- 
ordination of  health  and  welfare  activi- 
ties. Miss  Shepperson,  formerly  Georgia 
State  WPA  administrator,  recently  has 
been  on  special  assignments  for  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Another  borrower  of  personnel  is  the 
U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children,  in  New  York,  whose 
plans  have  been  and  are  subject  to  con- 
stant uncertainty  and  its  staff  to  constant 
change.  People  are  in  and  out  of  the 
work  according  to  its  demands  and  the 
most  pressing  necessities  of  the  lending 
agencies.  Among  the  helping  professional 
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hands  lent  to  the  committee  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  are:  by  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
munity Fund,  Eric  H.  Biddle,  the  com- 
mittee's executive  director;  by  various 
Philadelphia  agencies,  Alvin  Guyler, 
Mary  Denman,  George  Nichol,  and 
Louise  Munn;  by  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Elsa  Castendyck,  Martha 
Wood,  Dr.  Florence  Brown,  Ruth 
Colby,  Ethel  Barger,  Cecilia  Carey 
Heichemer,  Bess  Williams,  H.  R. 
Hosea,  and  Ruth  Bloodgood;  by  the 
New  York  City  Welfare  Council,  Edith 
Shatto  King,  Leonard  Mayo,  and  Sarah 
Marshall;  by  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  Sybil  Foster;  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund,  Arch  Mandel;  by  the 
International  Migration  Service,  George 
Warren,  Ruth  Lamed,  Patrick  Murphy 
Malin,  Adair  Black,  Helen  Fisher,  and 
Eleanor  Pruden  Burns;  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Mary  E. 
Hurlbutt;  by  the  German-Jewish  Chil- 
dren's Committee,  Lotte  Marcuse. 

New  Officers  —  The  ballot-by-mail  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  held  in  midsummer,  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Wayne  McMillen  of 
Chicago  as  president.  Ewan  Clague  of 
Washington  was  the  other  candidate. 
Vice-presidents  elected  were  Pierce  At- 
water  of  Chicago,  Frank  J.  Bruno  of 
St.  Louis,  and  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  of 
Philadelphia.  This  was  the  association's 
first  election  under  its  new  plan  of  se- 
lection by  districts  of  members  of  the  na- 
tional board  and  nominating  committee. 
The  effect  is  to  bring  practically  a  new 
board  into  the  direction  of  policies. 

Transferred  —  The  federal  probation 
system,  since  1930  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.  S.  Courts  of  which  Henry  P. 
Chandler  is  director.  No  changes  in  pol- 
icy or  personnel  are  contemplated.  Rich- 
ard A.  Chappell,  supervisor  of  probation 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  becomes  chief 
of  probation  in  the  Administrative  Office. 
The  function  of  parole  remains  in  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Federal  probation 
officers  will  continue  to  supervise  paroled 
prisoners,  in  that  part  of  their  work  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  bureau. 

New  Jobs  for  Old—  The  New  York 
Travelers  Aid  Society  is  rejoicing  over 
the  staff  acquisition  of  Pearl  Salsberry 
who,  since  her  "stretch"  with  the  Hono- 
lulu Public  Welfare  Department  and  a 
year  of  South  Sea  travel,  has  been  doing 
special  work  with  the  Chicago  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. In  New  York  she  will  supervise 
the  TAS  staff  at  railroad  and  bus  termi- 
nals. .  .  .  Perry  R.  Taylor,  until  recently 
administrator  of  the  Group  Health  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C.,  has  taken 


up  his  new  duties  with  the  Bureau  of  Co- 
operative Medicine,  New  York,  where 
he  is  the  staff  representative  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Good  Will  and  Twen- 
tieth Century  Funds.  .  .  .  The  Rev. 
A.  J.  Muste,  long  identified  with  the 
Christian  pacifist  movement  in  the 
United  States,  has  resigned  as  director 
of  the  Presbyterian  Labor  Temple,  New 
York,  to  become  co-secretary,  with  John 
Nevin  Sayre,  of  the  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation. ...  In  St.  Louis,  G.  M. 
Gwinner,  secretary  of  the  Bureau  for 
Men,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  department  of  research  of  the  Social 
Planning  Council  which  covers  both  city 
and  county.  Isaac  Gurman,  formerly 
assistant,  becomes  head  of  the  bureau. 

Growing  Memorial — Agassiz  Village 
at  West  Poland,  Me.,  the  summer  estab- 
lishment of  the  Burroughs  Newsboys 
Foundation  o/f  Boston,  celebrated  its  fifth 
anniversary  last  month  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  large  new  log  cabin  dining 
hall  and  kitchens,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Agassiz.  The  village 
was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Agas- 
siz' father,  the  late  Alexander  Agassiz. 
The  new  hall's  tower  houses  a  set  of 
chimes,  the  gift  of  Ernest  B.  Dane. 

Public  Service — New  chief  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency's  Employment 
Service  Division  in  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  is  Martin  F.  Car- 
penter, recently  director  of  the  Indiana 
State  Employment  Service.  He  succeeds 
Byron  Mitchell  who  has  returned  to  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Texas  State  Em- 
ployment Service  from  which  he  was  on 
leave.  As  head  of  the  division,  Mr.  Car- 
penter will  be  administratively  respon- 
sible for  the  activities  of  the  employment 
service  in  recruiting  labor  required  for 
the  national  defense  program  and  for  co- 
ordination of  the  employment  service 
with  the  training  programs  now  being 
developed  in  connection  with  national 
defense. 

Recalled  to  active  duty  with  the  War 
Department,  Major  Barley  M.  Harloe 
has  left  the  post  of  assistant  commis- 
sioner and  chief  engineer  of  WPA.  Suc- 
ceeding him  is  Major  Edmond  H. 
Leavey,  for  four  years  deputy  adminis- 
trator of  WPA  in  New  York  City  .  .  . 
G.  Lyle  Belsley,  director  of  the  Civil 
Service  Assembly's  headquarters  office  in 
Chicago,  has  been  given  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  assistant  to 
William  H.  McReynoIds,  liaison  officer 
for  personnel  management  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  Braswell  Deen  has  resigned 
as  director  of  the  Georgia  Welfare  De- 
partment in  order  to  run  for  Congress. 
Succeeding  him  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Branch,  Baptist  minister,  chaplain  of  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives. 
.  .  .  S.  G.  Rubinow,  formerly  associated 


with  the  California  State  Department  o 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  state  re 
lief  administrator,  succeeding  Walte 
Chambers. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  U.  S 
Housing  Authority,  due  in  part  to  de 
fense  housing  projects,  has  occasioned  th 
creation  of  a  new  position,  assistant  ad 
ministrator,  to  which  William  P.  Seavei 
one  of  the  Authority's  zone  managers 
has  been  appointed. 

R.N.'s— The  American  Red  Cross  dele 
gation  in  Europe  has  acquired  F.  Elisa 
beth  Crowell,  R.N.  as  adviser  on  nursin; 
services  in  connection  with  the  refuge 
situation.  Miss  Crowell  retired  earl 
last  summer  from  active  service  as  Euro 
pean  nursing  representative  for  the  In 
ternational  Health  Division  of  the  Rock 
efeller  Foundation.  She  has  been  ii 
Europe  for  the  past  twenty-three  years 
.  .  .  Elsbeth  H.  Vaughan,  R.  N.  o 
Detroit,  has  been  appointed  assistant  <li 
rector  of  the  American  Red  Cross  nurs 
ing  service  in  charge  of  public  healt 
nursing.  She  succeeds  Helen  F.  Dunr 
R.  N.  who  resigned  to  join  the  staff  o 
the  Maine  State  Department  of  Health 
.  .  .  Amelia  Leino,  R  N.  long  associatei 
with  the  Cook  County  School  of  Nurs 
ing,  Chicago,  has  gone  to  the  Nurs 
Placement  Service,  Chicago,  as  vocation 
al  assistant  in  the  hospital  and  schoo 
of  nursing  fields.  .  .  .  Helene  B.  Bukei 
R.  N.  recently  director  of  nursing  wit' 
the  Cattaraugus  County  (N.  Y.)  De 
partment  of  Health,  has  gone  to  th 
Michigan  state  department  as  assistan 
director  of  public  health  nursing. 

Deaths 

VIOLET  KITTNER,  for  seventeen  year 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Socia 
Service  Bureau  of  Cleveland.  As 
memorial  to  Miss  Kittner  the  trustee 
of  the  bureau  have  established  a  per 
petual  fund,  bearing  her  name,  to  b 
used  for  special  social  service  work. 

MRS.  SIMON  KANDER,  at  the  age  o 
eight]  two,  at  her  home  in  Milwauke 
whert  for  a  half  a  century  she  was 
leader  in  educational  and  social  enter 
prises.  She  originated  the  "Settlemen 
Cookbook,"  which  has  gone  throug 
twenty-three  editions,  and  through  i 
raised  the  initial  $75,000  to  organize  th 
Milwaukee  Jewish  Center. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  at  Martha's  Vine 
yard,  Mass.  Lawyer  and  author.  Mi 
Howe  was  associated  with  many  liber," 
causes,  notably  the  consumer  movemen 
He  was  for  two  years  consumers'  coufi 
sel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad 
ministration  where  he  initiated  th 
popular  "Consumers'  Guide."  His  la; 
book,  one  of  a  dozen  or  more,  w» 
"Denmark,  The  Cooperative  Way.' 
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Readers  Write 


Permissible  Documents 

I'o  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  Survey  Mid- 
nonthly  for  June  1940,  page  204,  ap- 
iears  the  following  statement: 
NO  PROOF— Baptismal  certificates, 
hurch  records,  and  the  like  are  not  to 
>e  accepted  as  proof  of  age  for  old  age 
ssistance  in  New  York  State,  as  the 
Jutler  bill  allowing  these  forms  of  doc- 
mentary  proof  recently  was  vetoed  by 
he  governor." 

All  these  documents  and  many  others 
re  permissible  as  proof  of  age  in  New 
'ork  State.  The  governor's  reason  for 
etoing  the  Butler  bill  was  that  it  would 
imit  present  practices  to  the  particular 
'roofs  included  in  the  bill,  thereby  limit- 
ng  a  liberal  policy  which  now  exists 
nd  which  we  believe  is  socially  desir- 
hle. 

I  know  you  didn't  mean  it,  but  "we 
irotest."  MARY  L.  GIBBONS 

"irst  Deputy   Commissioner,  New   York 
late  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

An  "Old-Timer"  Speaks 

Co  THE  EDITOR:  The  April  Midmonthly 
.ith  "Social  Workers  Are  Joiners"  by 
vathryn  Close  caught  up  to  me  some- 
ii'hat  tardily  in  California,  where  relief 
|>  the  leading  topic  of  conversation.  Miss 
'.'lose's  article  seems  unusually  timely 
nd  thought-provoking  and  I  want  to  be 
mong  the  many  who  will  tell  you  so. 
Here  the  California  newspapers  spout 
.leadlines  and  editorials  about  the  "relief 
mess,"  the  wholesale  discharge  of  staff, 
he  general  incompetency  of  public  wel- 
are  appointees,  and,  God  have  mercy 
>n  us,  the  logic  of  replacing  so-called 
ocial  workers  by  unemployed  reliefers. 

In  the  same  papers  and  from  other 
nore  reliable  sources  comes  the  infor- 
nation  that  local  social  workers  are 
'argaining  collectively  in  several  com- 
peting organizations  to  improve  their 
>\vn  working  conditions,  to  increase  their 
>wn  wages,  to  protect  their  own  seniority 
lights.  I  am  told  that  many  of  the 
outhful  critics  and  agitators  do  not 
blow  that  we  doddering  old-timers  were 
caching  students  the  necessity  of  labor 
rganization  before  the  present  crop  of 
o-called  social  workers  were  out  of 
ompers.  Apparently,  too,  they  do  not 
now  that  we  have  insisted  everlastingly 
hat  social  work  is  a  professional  tech- 
ique  requiring  a  dedication  of  spirit,  a 
evotion  to  the  rights  of  others,  an  abil- 
ty  to  see  people  as  members  of  families, 
nd  social  problems  as  all  closely  re- 
ated.  .  .  . 

If  another  overhead  organization  can 
ring  the  present  crop  of  social  work 
triplings  into  contact  with  some  old- 
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fashioned  social  work  idealism,  by  all 
means  let's  have  still  another  organiza- 
tion. 

Kathryn  Close  says :  "To  many  a  prac- 
ticing social  worker,  social  work  is  his 
own  job  with  little  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  field."  Maybe  that's  why 
social  work  today  makes  so  small  a  con- 
tribution to  social  education  and  does 
almost  no  community  planning.  .  .  . 

JUNE  PURCELL  GUILD 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 

South  Dakota's  WPA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  After  reading  the  ar- 
ticle, "The  WPA  Method  vs.  Grants- 
in-Aid,"  by  Edward  A.  Williams  and  J. 
Kerwin  Williams  in  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  for  March  1940,  I  would  like  to 
voice  the  objections  of  many  here  in  the 
West  against  the  WPA  method. 

Many  projects  employ  forty  men  or 
less,  very  few  as  many  as  one  hundred. 
Yet  every  one  of  them  is  overstocked 
with  foremen,  assistant  foremen,  time- 
keepers, assistant  timekeepers,  straw 
bosses,  "set-up"  men,  and  so  on,  who 
receive  from  25  to  300  percent  more 
wages  than  the  average  worker.  While 
only  the  more  complicated  construction 
jobs  require  foremen  of  any  great  ability, 
still  the  very  simple  jobs,  employing  a 
small  number  of  men,  have  their  com- 
paratively high  paid  foremen  and  time- 
keepers. We  have  seen  timekeepers  call 
the  roll  in  the  morning  and  then  go  fish- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  or  go 
back  to  town  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  the  card  rooms,  and  still  draw 
nearly  twice  the  pay  of  the  worker;  we 
have  seen  as  high  as  six  "officials"  super- 
vising the  operation  of  a  small  rock 
crusher.  Then  workers  are  laid  off  to 
make  the  appropriation  last. 

Such  a  system  fills  the  citizens  with 
disgust.  It  would  appear  that  the  WPA 
is  just  a  group  of  people  "farmed  out" 
for  board-and-room  wages  to  create  soft 
jobs  for  a  few.  In  fact  the  set-up  in 
South  Dakota  contains  about  as  much 
justice  and  democracy  as  Nero's  court. 
South  Dakota  WPA  WORKER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  During  the  month  of 
March,  the  average  employment  on 
WPA  projects  in  South  Dakota  was 
13,500  people.  Of  that  number,  535,  or 
approximately  4  percent  were  supervi- 
sory employes.  The  average  monthly 
wage  paid  project  employes  was  $47.45. 
The  average  monthly  wage  paid  project 
supervisory  employes  was  $102.50,  rang- 
ing from  $70  to  $200.  Project  workers 
worked  130  hours  per  month  with  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  36.5  cents.  Su- 
pervisory employes,  as  a  rule,  work  a 


minimum    of    160    hours    with    average 
hourly  earnings  of  78.7  cents. 

We  are  operating  a  number  of  high 
type  construction  jobs  and,  in  order  to 
get  good  supervisors  who  have  had  build- 
ing experience,  we  must  pay  around  $200 
a  month.  The  same  thing  applies  to  cer- 
tain high  type  statistical  and  research 
projects.  On  jobs  employing  mostly  un- 
skilled labor,  a  foreman  or  supervisor 
generally  receives  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
month. 

Our  administrative  field  staff,  consist- 
ing of  district  and  area  engineers  and 
area  timekeepers,  attempts  to  check  at 
regular  intervals  the  activities  of  proj- 
ect supervisors.  These  persons  are  paid 
only  for  the  actual  number  of  hours' 
work  performed,  and  deductions  are 
made  for  voluntary  absences.  I  realize 
that  there  have  been  instances  where 
timekeepers  have  absented  themselves 
from  the  project  without  good  cause,  and 
wherever  this  is  known,  proper  adminis- 
trative action  is  taken.  If  any  person 
desires  to  give  this  office  specific  instances 
where  the  project  supervisory  personnel, 
whether  they  be  foremen  or  timekeepers, 
are  not  on  the  job  the  minimum  number 
of  hours  required,  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  him.  M.  A.  KENNEDY 
Work  Projects  Administrator 
Mitchell,  S.  D. 

"From  Appreciate  Membre's" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Perhaps  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  letter  from  one  of  the 
"membre's"  of  a  club  designed  to  give 
old  people  normal  social  contacts. 

"Dear  Lady — We  membre  of  the  Old 
age  assistance  club  are  thankful  for  the 
happy  times  we  have  had. 

"I  and  my  wife  taking  new  interest 
in  life  since  we  been  membre  of  the  club. 
I  and  my  wife  been  lonesome  befor  be- 
cause many  of  our  friend  are  die,  other 
move  away,  other  don't  care  for  us  any 
more  because  our  income  is  minim  and 
we  can't  entrain  them  any  more  like  in 
previous  days. 

"We  glad  to  belong  to  the  club  be- 
cause all  membre  are  in  the  same  boat — 
no  one  is  rich — all  have  pension — no  one 
envies  the  other — no  one  worry  about 
tomorrow.  All  come  to  make  friend, 
and  all  find  it. 

"Many  more  thank  from  appreciate 
membre's." 

Such   simple,    moving   expressions    are 
not  unusual. 
Chicago  Commons  LEA  D.  TAYLOR 

"On  the  Nose" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Congratulations  on 
"Miss  Bailey  Goes  Visiting."  It  is  right 
on  the  nose.  The  staff  people  have  a 
comforting  feeling  that  someone  under- 
stands them. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Louis  TOWI.EY 
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Prelude  to  Planning 

SOCIAL  WORK  ENGINEERING:  AN  OUTLINE 
OF  TOPICS  FOR  SURVEY,  PLANNING  AND  AP- 
PRAISAL, by  June  Purccll  Guild  and  Arthur 
Alden  Guild.  Harpers.  136  pp.  Price  $1.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

/CONCISE,  clear,  realistic,  and  practi- 
cal  are  adjectives  that  may  properly 
be  applied  to  this  brief  handbook  for 
"social  work  engineers"  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  community  chests  and 
councils  of  social  agencies.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guild  are  able  and  highly  re- 
spected practitioners  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity organizations.  Their  book,  as 
Allen  T.  Burns  notes  in  his  introduction, 
"in  the  main  ...  is  an  outgrowth  of 
experience  in  Richmond,  Va.,  which  is 
now  being  applied  in  Seattle,  Wash." 
The  present  volume  is  an  expansion  and 
revision  of  the  "Handbook  on  Social 
Work  Engineering,"  published  in  1936. 

The  book  attempts  "to  give  as  simply 
as  possible  a  set  of  rules  and  procedures 
which  may  be  followed  here  and  now 
under  present  conditions,  by  communities 
desiring  to  (1)  inventory  their  social 
problems  and  needs;  (2)  study  their 
resources  and  social  programs;  (3)  in- 
terpret and  disseminate  the  information 
gathered  on  public  and  private  social 
work;  (4)  increase  their  support  for 
social  work,  from  public  and  private 
sources;  and  (5)  organize  programs  to 
meet  problems  in  the  fairest  and  most 
economical  ways." 

The  "social  inventory"  is  regarded  by 
the  authors  as  "an  entirely  new  kind  of 
social  survey"  which  involves  a  complete 
picture  of  community  conditions,  an  em- 
phasis on  social  needs,  democratic  and 
widespread  participation,  keeping  social 
statistics  up  to  date,  and  use  of  census 
tracts  or  school  districts  as  local  units. 
More  emphasis  than  the  authors  give 
seems  required  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
fessional direction  for  the  social  inven- 
tory. An  evaluative  survey  is  certainly 
a  task  that  requires  technically  qualified 
leadership. 

Four  chapters  deal  with  the  programs 
in  reference  to  dependency,  delinquency 
and  crime,  community  health,  and  "in- 
formal education  and  recreation."  While 
these  chapters  are  so  brief  as  to  be  al- 
most expanded  outlines,  they  contain 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  much 
sound  common  sense;  and  they  deal  with 
an  important  area  in  the  practice  of  com- 
munity organization. 

Many  social  workers  will  feel  that 
"social  work  engineering"  is  an  unhappy 
choice  of  a  term  to  describe  services 
which  deal  with  human  beings  and  hu- 
man relationships.  One  may  question 
also  whether  practitioners  might  not 
better  rely  upon  "principles  and  methods" 


rather  than  upon  even  the  best  "set  of 
rules  and  procedures"  in  a  field  as  var- 
ied and  as  new  as  community  organiza- 
tion for  social  work.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  this  book  offers 
one  pattern  of  community  organization, 
not  a  rigid  mold  to  be  clamped  down 
indiscriminately  upon  any  community. 
The  authors  themselves  do  not  suggest 
any  such  rigidity  of  approach. 

This  volume  is  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  training  and 
practice  in  community  organization.  It 
will  have  its  greatest  usefulness  in  the 
hands  of  the  community  organization 
worker  who  reads  it  against  a  broad 
background  of  knowledge  of  the  field, 
and  who  is  able  to  expand,  to  evaluate, 
to  choose  among,  and  to  adapt  its  sug- 
gestions to  the  needs  of  individual  com- 
munities. ARTHUR  DUNHAM 
University  of  Michigan 


After  Fifteen  Years 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  GROWN  UP,  by 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck.  Commonwealth 
Fund.  330  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

*T*HE  publication  of  a  third  five-year 
•*•  report  on  the  lives  and  careers,  crim- 
inal and  non-criminal,  of  one  thousand 
boy  delinquents  brought  into  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court  during  the  years  1917- 
1922  is  an  event  of  first  importance  to 
criminology.  A  follow-up  study  of  this 
nature  dramatizes,  as  nothing  else  can, 
the  whole  social  implication  of  our  crim- 
inal and  penological  practice.  It  supplies 
dynamic  continuity  of  pattern  to  isolated 
phenomena,  binding  them  together  by 
the  nexus  too  often  forgotten — the  in- 
dividual human  being  who  breaks  the 
law,  yet  goes  on  living. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  book  is 
characterized  by  the  sound  scholarship 
and  fearlessly  scientific  spirit  one  expects 
of  its  authors.  This  leads  them  to  one 
strikingly  ironic  observation.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  juvenile  offenders 
have  survived  every  conceivable  inepti- 
tude of  social  treatment  and  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  have  settled  down  into 
law  abiding  conduct.  The  Gluecks  as- 
cribe this  to  "maturation" — the  attain- 
ment of  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
maturity.  As  advocates  of  a  better  peno- 
logical system,  the  authors  must  have 
been  irked  to  discover  how  often  mere 
lapse  of  time  has  covered  up  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  present  lack  of  system. 
Nevertheless  they  properly  stress  those 
deficiencies  and  their  socially  wasteful 
effects. 

A  criminal  court  judge  who  reads  this 
book  should  never  again  feel  that  a  case 


tried  before  him  is  finished  when  thi 
prisoner  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
unless  the  sentence  is  to  death.  For  hen 
we  see  unfolded  the  consequences  o: 
judicial  action  and  of  penological  pro- 
cedure, the  effects  on  the  lives  of  tin 
offenders  and  on  society.  The  authors 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  developec 
"an  integrated  system  of  justice  insteac 
of  the  inharmonious  congeries  of  author- 
ities and  agencies  at  present  concernec 
with  each  offender"  is  supported  by  the 
most  convincing  data.  Unless  society  re- 
mains wilfully  blind  to  its  own  interest, 
unless  the  outworn  punishment  motive 
persists  in  the  face  of  its  proven  inef- 
ficacy,  some  such  integrated  and  plannec 
system  as  envisaged  by  the  Gluecks  anc 
advocated  by  the  American  Law  Institute 
must  inevitably  be  given  a  trial  by  our 
more  progressive  states. 

JOSEPH  N.  ULMAN 
Judge,  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City 

Humanity  Enmeshed 

GROUP  LIFE,  by  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch.  Asso- 
ciation Press.  99  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  bj 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T^HE  title  indicates  the  broad  nature  ol 
•*•  Mrs.  Simkhovitch's  new  book.  In  it 
she  sketches  with  bold  strokes  various 
groups  to  which  most  of  us  belong  anc 
with  which  all  of  us  are  concerned,  such 
as  the  family,  school,  church,  club,  labor 
union,  cooperative,  pressure  group,  state 
and  nation;  in  other  words  she  draws 
"a  picture  of  the  primary  forms  in 
which  humanity  is  enmeshed." 

The  book  is  useful  to  volunteers  and 
new  workers  in  group  work  agencies 
primarily  because  it  shows  the  many 
facets  of  group  work,  and  suggests  by 
implication  the  groups  with  which  the 
social  worker,  always  emphasized  as  a 
good  citizen  in  the  community,  should 
be  identified.  It  springs  from  a  social 
philosophy  which  conceives  of  group 
work  as  a  process  and  considers  its  most 
important  test  to  be  the  creation  of  dem- 
ocratic attitudes  in  various  social  groups. 
By  including  a  chapter  on  committees  as 
well  as  by  stressing  general  community 
orientation  material,  Mrs.  Simkhovitch 
has  helped  to  pave  the  way  from  prac- 
titioner to  executive,  from  volunteer 
club  leader  to  board  member. 

The  book  is  beautifully  written,  simply 
and  clearly,  but  its  flowing  style  would 
have  gained  by  the  omission  of  distract- 
ing footnotes. 

For  those  who  wish  to  divide  social 
work  into  water-tight  compartments  such 
as  case  work,  group  work,  community 
organization,  and  social  action,  the  book 
offers  scant  comfort.  But  to  the  social 
worker  who  is  a  citizen  first  and  a 
technician  second,  it  is  suggestive  and 
stimulating.  It  is  best  at  the  point  of 
the  neighborhood.  "To  substitute  fact 
for  passion,  reason  for  emotion,  is  the 
task  of  the  democratic  group  worker. 
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And  the  place  to  begin  is  where  one  is 

,— in  one's  own  neighborhood."  Since 
tieginners  need  concrete  examples  in  ad- 
hition  to  generalizations  and  outlines, 

nis  reviewer  wishes  that  Mrs.  Simkho- 
i;itch  had  included  illustrations  from  her 
[Jwn  rich  experience.  A  general  picture 

ke  "Group  Life"  needs  to  be  followed 
||y  detailed  studies  of  the  role  of  the 

roup  worker   and  of  the  social  agency 

i  effecting  social  changes,  a  field  to 
;!/hich  Greenwich  House,  the  National 
[i'ublic  Housing  Conference,  and  Mrs. 
i  imkhovitch's  myriad  interests  have  con- 

ributed  so  much. 
Pc/roiV,  Mich.       FLORENCE  G.  CASSIDY 

Key  to  Understanding 

HILD  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  PROFESSION- 
I  AL  WORKERS,  by  Florence  M.  Teagarden. 
|  Prentice-Hall.  641  pp.  Price  $3.25,  postpaid 
|  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

jpHIS     comprehensive     and     readable 
*•   volume  devoted  to  the  psychology  of 

j he  child   is  primarily   for   the   practical 

ise  of  persons  engaged  in  social  work. 
It  contains  the  material  that  the  author 
|ias  been  presenting  in  lecture  courses 
Iver  a  period  of  years  to  public  health 
liurses,  home  and  school  visitors,  and 
Irofessional  social  workers  at  the  Uni- 
i  ersity  of  Pittsburgh.  Readers  will  find 
[mat  she  has  enriched  the  purely  factual 

ubject  matter  by  accounts  of  her  own 

rital    experiences    gathered    during    her 

Iictive  service  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 

psychologist  in  a  clinic  for  children. 

The   seventeen  chapters  cover   almost 

very  conceivable  phase  of  child  life.  The 

hapter  on  adoption  is  especially  perti- 
nent now  when  all  child-placing  agencies 

ire  stressing,  as  never  before,  the  value 
jlerived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  child 
jis  well  as  of  the  pair  who  wish  to  as- 
j-ume  the  role  of  parents.  That  a  higher 
j'ercentage  of  successful  adjustments  is 
being  made  because  of  the  present  sci- 
pitific  approach  to  the  child  placement 
Problem  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  trends 
In  social  work. 

I  Another  chapter  gives  an  impartial 
lurvey  of  some  of  the  known  facts  re- 
garding heredity.  Social  workers  who 
lire  dealing  with  families  who  have  either 
been  carried  on  relief  rolls,  or  who  have 
peen  clients  for  generations,  will  find  the 

tatements  on  inherited  traits  of  para- 
mount interest.  They  will  welcome  too 
fhe  up  to  date,  clear  cut  exposition  of 
rhe  most  recent  studies  of  the  behavior 
lifficulties  of  youth.  Dr.  Teagarden  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  using  critical 
measuring  rods  to  evaluate  the  results 
pf  work  in  the  field  of  delinquency.  Her 
resume  of  the  quite  inadequate  number 
pf  studies  made  should  prove  inspiration- 
pi,  rather  than  depressing,  since  an  an- 
klysis  of  what  has  been  done  points  the 
•vay  to  better  and  more  constructive 
-nethods  for  work  in  the  future. 

Although  written  for  "professionals," 
Barents  and  all  lovers  of  children  will 


find  this  book  illuminating  and  instruc- 
tive for  it  is  based  upon  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  presented  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage. 

The  extensive  bibliography  that  fol- 
lows each  chapter  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
contribution.  EMILY  THORP  BURR 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 

What  Moves  Men 

INSTINCTS  AND  RELIGION,  by  George  Barton 
Cutten.  Harper.  154  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

TN  this  little  volume  the  president  of 
Colgate  University  presents  in  force- 
ful language  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
instincts  as  the  really  dynamic  factors  in 
human  life.  For  too  long  a  time,  relig- 
ionists who  pride  themselves  upon  being 
intellectually  emancipated  have  ignored 
the  simple,  elementary  fact  that  if  men 
are  to  be  moved,  their  instincts  must  be 
stirred.  They  have  thought  that  a  cool, 
logical  presentation  of  religious  truths 
would  meet  the  needs  of  this  supposedly 
rationalistic  age.  The  result  has  been  a 
thinning  of  the  population  in  their  pews, 
while  throngs  have  flocked  to  the 
churches  of  men  who  were  not  afraid 
to  pound  the  pulpit  into  splinters. 

President  Cutten  sees  no  reason  why 
the  highly  intelligent  should  not  be  moved 
to  action  by  powerful  appeals  to  their 
instincts,  and  he  attempts  to  furnish  the 
techniques  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. His  suggestions  are  at  once  prac- 
tical and  stimulating.  Many  a  liberal  re- 
ligionist will  find  in  the  pages  of  his 
book  clues  to  more  effective  presenta- 
tions of  the  religious  teachings  which  he 
knows  are  sound  intellectually,  but  which 
often  leave  congregations  unmoved. 

The  very  best  insight  into  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book  is  given  by  the  author 
in  his  closing  sentence:  "If  we  are  to  lead 
men  to  higher  levels  of  future  life,  we 
must  do  it  through  appeals  to  the  lower 
levels  of  past  life,  for  here  still  dwell 
the  motivating  agents  of  all  life." 

The  book  is  readable,  provocative,  and 
timely.  JOHN  HOWLAND  LATHROP 

Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn 

Distinctive  Values 

THE  HUMAN  MEANING  OF  SCIENCE,  by 
Arthur  H.  Compton.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  88  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHE  John  Calvin  McNair  Founda- 
-*•  tion  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, on  which  these  lectures  were  de- 
livered, requires  each  year  a  series  of  lec- 
tures "by  some  able  Scientific  Gentlemen 
...  to  show  the  mutual  bearing  of  science 
and  theology  upon  each  other,  and  to 
prove  the  existence  and  attributes,  as  far 
as  may  be,  of  God  from  nature." 

Considering  these  limitations,  Profes- 
sor Compton,  distinguished  Nobel  prize- 
winner, renders  a  valuable  service.  He 
sticks  chiefly  to  his  own  special  field  of 
expertness,  experimental  physics.  He 


makes  clear  the  perennial  problem  of 
reconciling  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit  with  a  rational  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  he  justifies  the  hypothesis 
of  God  exactly  as  another  scientist  might 
justify  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light, 
or  the  quantum  theory.  In  addition  he 
develops  his  own  strong  convictions  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  scientists — and  of 
intelligent  and  educated  persons  generally 
— to  serve  human  values.  Whether  the 
democratic  sentiment  as  to  the  supreme 
worth  of  human  personality  derives  from 
the  concept  of  God  the  Father,  or  other- 
wise, this  sentiment  is  today  a  critical 
factor  in  the  social  process.  Professor 
Compton  thinks  that  America  especially, 
because  it  has  been  so  favorably  placed 
with  respect  to  freedom  and  to  economic 
and  technological  development,  has  an 
"unparalleled  opportunity  for  finding  and 
developing  the  distinctive  human  values 
of  the  new  civilization." 
New  York  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

As  Written  in  Law 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  VOL.  I.  AMERICAN 
PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES,  by  Edith  Abbott. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  894  pp.  Price 
$4.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

HpHIS  volume,  a  compilation  of  se- 
A  lected  documents  on  public  relief,  is 
divided  into  sections:  Principles  of  Pub- 
lic Responsibility;  The  Old  Poor  Law 
in  the  Twentieth  Century;  Local  Re- 
sponsibility and  Medical  Care;  State 
Grants-in-Aid;  and  Federal  Aid  and 
Emergency  Relief.  Each  section  is 
headed  by  an  interpretative  statement  by 
the  author. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service 
rendered  by  the  compiler  is  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  court  decisions 
and  other  documents.  The  social  work 
student  finds  law  books  and  law  refer- 
ences intricate  and  unfamiliar  and  ac- 
cess to  them  difficult.  The  decisions  on 
principles  of  poor  relief  and  the  settle- 
ment laws  are  especially  helpful.  The 
text  is  well  documented. 

If  any  warning  for  the  reader  should 
be  sounded  at  all,  it  lies  in  the  apparent 
impatience  with  which  the  ponderous 
processes  of  the  law  are  disposed  of  by 
the  interpretative  passages,  particularly 
in  Sections  I  and  II.  There  is  much 
non-legal  reasoning  of  legal  issues  and 
the  use  of  legal  terms  in  their  popular 
meanings,  for  example:  the  word 
"right,"  which,  legally  speaking,  means 
only  that  which  a  court  of  law  will  en- 
force; and  the  technical  legal  term, 
"pauper,"  for  which  the  law  has  no 
substitute  other  than  circuitous  phrasing. 
Using  the  word  "right"  in  the  sense  of 
eligibility  under  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
conveys  the  impression  that  a  positive 
mandate  in  the  statute  to  grant  relief 
thereby  creates  a  right  in  those  eligible 
to  receive  it;  whereas  the  individual  has 
no  legal  right  to  relief,  and  never  has 
had.  The  basic  reasoning  upon  which 
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sound  public  policy  is  based  leaves  the 
right  only  in  the  public,  by  whom  and 
for  whom  the  statute  has  been  enacted. 

Various  adjectives,  such  as  ancient, 
undemocratic,  inhuman,  un-American, 
tel!  the  honest  truth  when  applied  to 
much  of  the  administration  of  relief 
laws  in  all  times;  but  to  apply  them  to 
the  law  itself  gives  to  criticism  a  prejudi- 
cial cast  and  leaves  an  impression  that 
is  unfair  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the 
author.  Obviously  there  has  been  no 
such  intent  in  this  earnest  and  searching 
study. 

Every  student  of  public  welfare  should 
read  this  work.  It  is  offered  as  a  text, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited. 
Those  who  master  it  will  look  forward 
with  expectancy  to  the  second  volume, 
now  in  process,  which  is  to  deal  with 
the  newer  forms  of  public  assistance, 
including  work  relief.  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 
University  of  Michigan 

A  Matter  of  Integration 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SOCIAL 
CASE  WORK,  by  Gordon  Hamilton.  Colum- 
bia University  Press.  388  pp.  Price  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

CINCE  Miss  Richmond's  "Social  Di- 
agnosis,"  published  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
encompass  the  purpose,  process,  and 
underlying  theory  of  social  case  work 
practice  as  a  whole.  Reliance  on  periodic 
literature  in  the  form  of  articles  and  on 
conference  reports,  essential  as  they  are, 
has  become  more  and  more  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  is  abundantly  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  attempting  to  teach  and 
those  attempting  to  learn  what  social 
case  work  is  and  how  it  is  performed. 

For  the  interested  lay  person,  Miss 
Hamilton's  book  adds  materially  to  the 
understanding  of  social  case  work  as 
one  method  in  the  vast  program  for  so- 
cial welfare.  For  the  student  at  any 
stage  of  experience  the  logical  and  order- 
ly presentation  will  do  much  to  integrate 
theory  with  practice  and  the  various 
concepts  and  processes  with  one  another. 

The  classroom  instructor  will  welcome 
Miss  Hamilton's  book  as  a  solid  base  to 
which  he  can  add,  as  one  does  to  any 
textbook,  further  illustrative  material 
and  supplementary  reading.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  no  single  volume  can  deal 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  with  the 
subject  matter  of  social  case  work.  There 
is,  for  example,  terminology  which  needs 
further  definition.  There  are  concepts 
— such  as  the  worker's  acceptance  of 
self — which  need  fuller  interpretation 
before  they  become  usable  to  the  student. 
Topics  such  as  the  history  of  social 
work  and  its  development  concurrently 
with  changes  in  culture  will  require 
further  elaboration. 

The  material  on  the  social  service 
exchange  is  perhaps  over-brief,  especially 
as  regards  current  purpose  and  use.  Most 


instructors  undoubtedly  will  wish  to 
amplify  the  material  on  "collaterals," 
budgets,  and  the  subject  of  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Since  a  major  change  in  social  case 
work  these  past  twenty  years  lies  in  our 
shift  from  fact-finding  per  se  to  facts 
as  they  relate  to  the  client,  one  wishes 
that  Miss  Hamilton  had  emphasized 
"evidence"  as  belonging  to  the  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  to  the  physical  aspects 
of  life  and  had  given  us  her  criteria  of 
validity  for  the  former.  We  have  not 
discarded  our  claim  to  a  scientific 
method,  but  have  added  to  our  content 
an  area  less  tangible  and  therefore  more 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  inade- 
quately prepared  worker.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  author  has  repeatedly, 
frankly,  and  on  sound  basis,  clarified  the 
distinction  between  the  material  handled 
by  the  case  worker  and  that  handled  by 
the  psychiatrist.  The  separation  for 
practical  purposes  of  the  conscious  and 
near-conscious  from  the  truly  uncon- 
scious cannot  be  too  often  emphasized. 
JEANETTE  RECENSBURG 
Tulane  School  of  Social  Work, 
New  Orleans 

Panorama  of  Play 

AMERICA  LEARNS  TO  PLAY,  by  Foster  Rhea 
Dulles.  Appletpn-Century.  442  pp.  Price  $4,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  NOTHER  chapter  has  been  added  to 
•^  American  folklore  in  Mr.  Dulles' 
picture  of  America  at  play  from  the  days 
of  the  Jamestown  colonists,  with  their  en- 
joyment of  bowls,  to  our  present  era  of 
swing,  movies,  skiing,  radio,  dancing,  and 
motoring. 

The  conflict  between  the  early  Ameri- 
can's natural  urge  for  play  and  the  Puri- 
tans' disapproval  of  popular  amusements 
is  discussed.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
original  Calvinistic  creed,  Mr.  Dulles 
says,  to  justify  the  stern  attitude  of  the 
Puritans.  John  Knox  once  came  upon 
Calvin  himself  playing  at  bowls  on  Sun- 
day! But  Puritanism  failed  to  eradicate 
the  desire  to  play,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  break  from 
the  attitudes  of  the  first  settlers.  Hunting 
and  cornhusking,  barn  raising,  physical 
sports,  country  fairs,  cock  fights,  and  a 
great  variety  of  amusements  were  en- 
joyed. Frontier  sports,  in  which  camp 
meetings  and  revivals  are  listed  as  excit- 
ing forms  of  recreation,  are  pictured  in 
this  panorama  of  American  recreation. 
Phineas  Barnum  is  introduced  as  a  pio- 
neer in  a  form  of  democratic  recreation 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
American  scene. 

As  life  became  more  complex,  cities 
more  crowded,  and  space  more  limited, 
the  era  of  spectator  sports  was  ushered 
in,  but  organized  sports  to  replace  the 
informal  pastimes  of  village  life  were 
slow  in  developing.  In  1905,  Viscount 
Bryce  recorded  one  of  the  most  notice- 
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able  innovations  in  the  life  of  the  Ar 
can  people  since  his  earlier  visits,  "a  pas 
sion  for  looking  on  at  and  reading  abou 
athletic  sports."  As  time  went  on  thi 
tendency  was  further  emphasized  by  mov 
ing  pictures  and  radio  broadcasts. 

At  this  point  one  wishes  that  Mi 
Dulles  had  told  more  of  the  beginnin 
of  the  organized  recreation  movemen 
which  had  a  large  part  in  bringing  abou 
what  he  calls  the  "opposite  development 
which  he  notes  with  the  statement  tha 
by  the  1920's  and  1930's  far  more  peopl 
than  ever  before  were  taking  part  ii 
games  and  athletics.  There  is  a  fascinat 
ing  story  in  the  development  of  Chicago' 
parks  and  field  houses;  in  the  building  o 
recreation  facilities  on  the  west  coas 
and  the  creation  of  the  first  playgrounc 
commission;  in  the  formation  in  1906  o 
the  Playground  Association  of  America 
now  the  National  Recreation  Association 
which  marked  the  first  attempt  to  cor- 
relate and  expand  the  efforts  of  localities 

Mr.  Dulles'  history  of  popular  recre- 
ation is  a  unique  and  greatly  needed  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  move- 
ment. His  lively  and  often  humorous 
treatment  of  the  material  he  has  as- 
sembled with  so  much  research  adds  tc 
the  interest,  as  do  the  old  wood  cuts  with 
which  the  book  is  illustrated. 

ABBIE  CONDIT 
National  Recreation  Association 

Belated  Justice 

THE  NEGRO  IN  CONGRESS— 1870-1901,  b; 
Samuel  Denny  Smith.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  160  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TT  is  fitting  that  a  southern  university 
press  and  a  southern  liberal  should 
bring  out  a  relatively  fair  and  objective 
study  of  the  Negro's  brief  but  not  his- 
torically insignificant  representation  in 
the  American  Congress.  Much  of  the 
reactionary  Reconstruction  propaganda 
hinged  on  derogatory  statements  about 
the  Negro's  brief  participation  in  south- 
ern and  national  politics.  This  objective 
study  buries  that  partisan  myth,  for  it 
shows  by  individual  case  studies  the  wide 
range  of  types,  professions,  training,  and 
political  points  of  view  of  the  various 
Negro  members  of  the  Congress,  and 
estimates  them  as  about  average  as  a 
group,  and  in  one  or  two  individuals, 
outstanding  as  compared  with  their 
political  peers  and  contemporaries.  For 
example:  nine  were  free-born,  thirteen 
former  slaves;  ten  were  college-trained, 
twelve  were  not;  four  were  of  pure 
Negro  stock,  eighteen  of  mixed  stock; 
some  were  narrowly  partisan,  many  were 
broadminded  politically  and  socially.  One 
of  them  was  the  actual  spokesman  for 
the  restoration  of  civil  status  to  the 
southern  state  he  represented.  The  au- 
thor, after  this  rather  vindicating  an- 
alysis, does  not  properly  evaluate  the 
factors  which  in  the  late  nineties  elim- 
inated the  Negro  from  participation  in 
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jational  politics,  which  were,  of  course, 
he  rabid  reactionaries  of  the  late  Re- 
jmstruction  South,  aided  by  the  tacit 
onsent  and  connivance,  often,  of  the 
orthern  industrial  forces,  which  for 
Iconomic  reasons  were  intent  on  placat- 
ng  the  South.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

toward  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Liberal  and  Lively 

'EVV-AGE  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.  Appleton-Century.  597  pp.  Price  $3.25, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

%OR  forty  years  E.  A.  Ross  has  been 

keeping  the  presses  busy  with  a  series 
E  provocative  and  (for  a  sociologist) 
irilliantly  written  works.  Now,  as  the 
nly  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American 
ociology  left  to  us,  with  academic  career, 
n  autobiography,  and  a  portrait  in  oils 
afely  behind  him,  he  can  be  forgiven 

he  addresses  us  youngsters  with  a  cer- 
ain  dogmatism  and  without  benefit  of 
upporting  bibliography. 

His  title  demands  a  certain  explana- 
ion.  He  styles  it  "New-Age  Sociology" 
because  it  aims  to  light  up  Modern  So- 
iety,  which  takes  in  now  about  two  fifths 
if  mankind."  His  aim  is  to  "center  at- 
ention  upon  the  type  of  society  we  are 
low  living  in,  because  its  outcome  means 
ust  everything  in  the  world  to  us."  Not 
leory  but  questions  of  practical  signifi- 
ance  are  the  great  concern. 

Sixty-one  chapters  dispose,  with  a  brev- 
ty  and  a  finality  that  are  sometimes 
ilarming,  of  topics  ranging  from  popula- 
ion  to  progress  and  freedom  and  the 
amily.  It  will  do  no  one  any  harm  to 
ead  these  liberal  and  lively  discussions 
'lat  touch  upon  innumerable  aspects  of 
iur  Time  of  Troubles.  Social  idealism 
a  love  of  the  exclamation  point  and 
talics  are  the  chief  unifying  elements  in 
he  long  series  of  essays. 

May  Professor  Ross  give  us  more  vol- 
imes  of  his  genial  wisdom  based  on  an 
mexampled  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
emporary  scene  in  many  lands! 

W.  REX  CRAWFORD 
Jniversity  of  Pennsylvania 

Doctor's  Drama 

N  SEARCH  OF  COMPLICATIONS,  by 
Eugene  de  Savitsch,  M.D.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  396  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  HE  author  of  this  book  is  a  doctor, 
but  his  autobiography  is  a  more 
Iramatic  and  varied  story  than  that  of 
nost  physicians.  He  spent  his  childhood 
n  Imperial  circles  in  the  Russia  of  the 
^zars.  When  the  revolution  came,  his 
nother  fled  with  her  children  to  Japan 
or  what  was  intended  to  be  merely  a 
•acation  interlude  but  which  turned  out 
:o  be  the  beginning  of  a  scramble  for  ex- 
stence.  Then  for  the  boy,  still  in  his 
eens,  came  a  brief  and  disillusioning 
icriod  in  the  disintegrating  White  Army. 
Rnally,  by  wit  and  luck,  and  by  jobs  that 
an  from  peddling  to  the  stage,  he  got 


together  the  money  to  get  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Golden  Gate  actually  proved  a 
gateway  to  opportunity,  but  at  least  as 
much  of  that  opportunity  must  be  cred- 
ited to  the  determination  and  brilliance 
of  the  young  Russian  who  entered  it  in 
the  1920's  as  to  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
He  was  laid  low  with  tuberculosis  not 
long  after  his  arrival  and  had  to  spend 
months  in  a  county  sanatorium.  Never- 
theless, beginning  his  research  career 
even  before  he  had  his  medical  degree, 
he  worked  his  way  through  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  and  postgrad- 
uate study  in  Europe  and  Africa.  For 
some  time  he  practiced  medicine  in  Eu- 
rope ;  now  he  is  back  in  what  he  calls 
home,  this  country. 

Dr.  de  Savitsch  is  still  on  the  sunny 
side  of  forty,  but  in  his  experience  lies 
an  almost  complete  circling  of  the  globe 
and  an  even  wider  range  of  travel  among 
the  minds  and  emotions  of  peoples  of 
different  races  and  creeds  and  of  groups 
within  groups  among  those  peoples.  You 
are  likely  to  keep  his  book  in  your  hand 
until  it  is  finished.  Part  of  its  drawing 
power  lies  in  the  pictures  the  author 
gives  of  other  ways  of  life,  of  strange 
places  and  even  stranger  adventures. 
Even  more  comes  from  the  wit,  toler- 
ance, and  equanimity  of  the  man  of  the 
world  who  writes  it.  As  Arthur  Krock 
points  out  in  the  foreword,  he  has  known 
war,  revolution,  near-starvation,  and 
failure  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ex- 
citement of  science,  friendship,  recogni- 
tion, and  achievement,  and  his  story  is 
"as  poignant  as  it  is  distinguished." 
Washington,  D.  C.  MARY  Ross 

Human  Nature  in  Action 

LET'S  UNDERSTAND  EACH  OTHER,  by 
Eleanor  R.  Wembridge.  The  Woman's  Press. 
32?  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

\yfANY  professional  psychologists 
know  psychology,  the  textbook  or 
the  laboratory  kind,  without  knowing 
so  very  much  about  people.  Or  if  they 
do  understand  human  nature,  the  fear 
of  being  marked  down  by  colleagues  may 
commit  them  to  a  lingo  apparently  de- 
signed to  put  all  other  readers  to  sleep. 
Mrs.  Wembridge's  sense  of  humor  and 
her  experience  as  college  teacher,  case 
worker,  agent  of  a  juvenile  court,  keep 
her  from  both  these  failings.  Although 
all  her  chapters  contain  questions  for 
discussion,  this  is  no  ordinary  textbook. 
It  is  chiefly  a  series  of  pictures  of 
human  nature  in  action,  done  with 
enough  literary  skill  to  make  many  of 
them  good  short  stories.  One  of  them, 
"The  Last  Suit,"  recalls  how  Galsworthy 
used  a  related  theme  in  his  story  "Evo- 
lution." All  are  aimed  at  helping  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  understand  children, 
judges  to  understand  delinquents,  or  the 
rest  of  us  to  know  our  neighbors,  not 


to  mention  ourselves.  That  the  autnor 
writes  with  a  moving  sympathy  takes 
nothing  from  the  soundness  of  her  in- 
terpretations. Reading  them  will  refresh 
even  tired  social  workers.  Several  of 
the  chapters  were  published  as  a  series 
of  articles  in  Survey  Midmonthly  in 
1937-38.  HENRY  NEUMANN 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Source  Book  of  Boas 

RACE,  LANGUAGE,  AND  CULTURE,  by 
Franz  Boas.  Macmillan.  647  pp.  Price  $5,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHIS  is  a  collection  of  sixty-three 
-*•  speeches,  articles,  and  reviews  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Boas  from  1881  to  1939  and 
published  in  popular  and  scientific  jour- 
nals in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Germany.  Included  are  a  few  not  pre- 
viously published.  It  is  in  effect  a  kind 
of  source  book  of  Boas,  showing  the 
wide  range  of  his  studies  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  point  of  view  that 
"knowledge  of  the  life  processes  and  be- 
havior of  man  under  conditions  of  life 
fundamentally  different  from  our  own 
can  help  us  to  obtain  a  freer  view  of 
our  own  lives  and  problems." 
New  York  ALDEN  STEVENS 

The  Other  Side 

AN  ADOPTED  CHILD  LOOKS  AT  ADOP- 
TION, by  Carol  S.  Prentice.  Appleton-Century. 
222  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

*TpHIS  book  is  a  needed  link  in  the 
•*•  growing  chain  of  adoption  literature. 
In  popular  style,  it  has  the  authority  of 
experience,  observation,  and  study.  The 
author  brings  to  her  task  unusual  ad- 
vantages of  viewpoint  and  training,  of 
insight,  maturity,  and  objectivity.  She 
is  both  adopted  child  and  adoptive  par- 
ent; she  possesses  a  law  degree  and  has 
served  apprenticeship  in  social  work;  she 
has  had  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the 
framing  of  adoption  legislation  and  with 
adoption  case  work. 

The  result  of  years  of  constructive 
thinking  on  a  subject  of  deep  personal 
concern  is  an  honest,  unsentimental,  but 
moving  volume,  with  a  realistic  approach 
to  such  factors  as  motives  for  adoption ; 
heredity  versus  environment;  illegiti- 
macy ;  agency  participation ;  social  val- 
ues in  placement;  spinster  adoptions; 
relationships  in  the  adoptive  family;  tell- 
ing the  child  of  his  adoption.  Pitfalls 
and  satisfactions  are  impartially  dis- 
cussed. "Separating  the  child  from  its 
natural  ties  is  a  major  operation,  and 
grafting  it  onto  another  family  is  an- 
other operation  whose  success  depends 
on  how  the  family  and  child  fit.  ... 
To  leave  anything  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  Divine  Providence  seems  to  me 
to  be  tempting  fate.  .  .  .  Adoption  should 
be  accepted  by  all  as  a  challenge  to 
character  and  intelligence,  and  as  a  solu- 
tion to  a  social  as  well  as  a  personal 
problem."  The  legal,  social,  and  psycho- 
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EDUCATION 


DO      YOU       NEED      TO 
"Tell  Your  Story"? 

For  Agency  Executive*  and  others  who  need  pro- 
ficiency in  presenting  their  story  to  the  public. 
New  York  University  suggests  the  following  courses: 
The  Writing  Laboratory  •  Writing  the  Magazine 
Article  •  Magazine  Production  Technique  •  Radio 
Writing  •  Radio  Production  •  Public  Service, 
Documentary  and  Educational  Radio  •  Extempor- 
aneous Speaking  •  Photo- Journalism  and  I  (lustra* 
tion  Photography. 

Classes  start  September  23.  For  Bulletin  E,  ad- 
dress Division  of  General  Education. 

NEW    YORK     UNIVERSITY 

20  Washington  Square  North        New  York,  N.  Y. 


RESORT 


Kanfh    lift    wllA    com/aril in    choice    spot    ID 

Arizona.  Hue  riding,  excellent  food,  privacy 
— climate  and  view  unsurpassed.  Picturesque, 
modern  Mexican  cottages — $30  and  $40  a 
week. — Rates  for  long  stay.  Best  references. 
Write  Mlml  Abbott,  Curly  Horx  Hanrh, 
Sonolla,  Arizona. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


FAMILIAL  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By  Clara   Harrison    Totfrt 

"The  book  Is  challenging  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  Interested  in  th«  betterment  of  the  human 
race."  — Emily  Thorp  Burr,  in  Survey  Midmonthly. 
And,  we  might  add,  by  all  who  would  like  to  find  a 
way  to  do  something  about  Itl  The  price  of  this 
excellent  book  Is  only $2.00 

FOSTER     &     STEWART 

77    Swan    Street  Buffalo,    New    York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


RESEARCH:  young  man,  alert,  personable;  col- 
lege graduate  ;  sociology,  economics  ;  extensive 
field  work  in  social  research ;  references ;  de- 
sires suitable  position.  Go  anywhere.  7695 
Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  for  the  Blind,  3 
languages,  would  like  to  be  cheerful  com- 
panion, reader,  guide  to  blind  or  sighted  people, 
or  do  work  in  some  institute.  7692  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  thoroughly  experienced  in  child 
care  and  recreational  work  available.  Excel- 
lent references.  7694  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER,  Vocational  Counsellor,  Super- 
visor.  Male.  Eight  years'  experience.  Uni- 
versity graduate.  Good  health.  American, 
speaks  Spanish.  Now  employed.  Desires  posi- 
tion in  Southwest.  Reply  7693  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21e     per     lin. 

Non-display 5c     per     word 

Minimum   Charge     .     .     C1.OO   per   insertion 

Discount!      .      .      1O%   on   three  Insertion* 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


logical  complexities  are  not  minimized 
nor  oversimplified,  particularly  in  a  fam- 
ily where  more  than  one  child  is  adopted 
or  where  there  are  biological  and 
adopted  children,  but  to  many  a  reader's 
mind  will  come  the  thought  that  such 
complexities  and  dangers  in  an  adoptive 
household  can  scarcely  surpass  those  in 
families  where  divorce  and  remarriage 
have  been  a  part  of  the  picture. 

We  have  needed  such  straightforward 
writing  by  people  who  have  been 
adopted.  To  the  professional  in  child 
welfare  work,  whether  from  the  legal 
or  agency  angle,  the  chief  value  of  this 
work  may  well  be  its  interpretation  of 
the  adoptive  family.  Adopted  children 
and  their  adoptive  parents  step  out  of 
case  records  where  we  can  meet  them 
socially.  Not  least  is  the  dynamic  em- 
phasis, the  idea  of  adoption  as  a  con- 
tinuing process,  a  developing  relation- 
ship. The  little  volume  is  important 
enough  to  deserve  an  index. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  EVELYN  C.  BROOKS 

Speaking  of  Jobs 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYMENT, by  L.  J.  O'Rourke.  Garden  City 
Publishing  Co.  307  pp.  Price  $1. 

RADIO  AS  A  CAREER,  by  Julius  L.  Hornung. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls.  212  pp.  Price  $1.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

\\/'HETHER  a  job-seeker  is  a  college 
or  grammer  school  graduate,  ex- 
perienced or  inexperienced,  there  is,  says 
Mr.  O'Rourke,  a  place  for  him  in  gov- 
ernment work.  This  paper-bound  manual 
not  only  tells  how  to  find  that  place,  but 
also  where  to  get  training  prior  to  and 
during  employment.  Civil  service  re- 
quirements, with  samples  of  actual  tests, 
are  offered. 

The  who,  what,  when,  and  where  of 
radio  are  fully  outlined  by  Mr.  Hornung 
in  this  addition  to  the  Kitson  Careers 
Series.  Three  fourths  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  technical,  the  remainder  to 
non-technical,  radio  work.  Every  phase 
of  the  radio  industry,  whether  manufac- 
turing, operating,  or  repairing,  is  dis- 
cussed with  emphasis  on  training  needed 
and  how  to  get  it.  MARY  HITCHINGS 

In  Search  of  America 

THE  STRANGER,  by  Rose  Albert  Porter.  Dial 
Press.  444  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 


Aside  from  the  fine  characterization  01 
Philip  Magell,  and  the  impact  of  the  nar- 
rative, Mrs.  Porter  creates  and  sustains 
a  sense  of  the  times,  and  never  loses 
sight  of  social  implications.  Her  expert- 
ness  in  dialogue  makes  the  characters 
live.  The  honesty  and  authenticity  of  the 
book,  its  freshness  in  treatment,  the  con- 
stant undertone  of  tense  drama  hold  the 
reader  to  the  end. 
New  'York  EDITH  S.  ISAACS 

Bird's-Eye  View 

CHILDREN  CAN  SEE  LIFE  WHOLE,  by  Mary 
Ross  Hall.  Association  Press.  157  pp.  Price 
$2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"TpHIS  volume  constitutes  a  critical  ap- 
*•  praisal  of  the  practices  of  some  eight 
progressive  schools,  six  private  and  two 
public.  However,  since  one  of  the  latter 
is  situated  in  a  wealthy  suburban  com- 
munity the  distinction  between  private 
and  public  scarcely  holds. 

The  author  endeavors  to  determine 
whether  these  schools,  as  compared  with 
conventional  schools,  succeed  in  helping 
children  lead  lives  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. She  inquired  particularly  into 
ways  and  means  of  orienting  the  child  to 
the  universe  and  of  developing  a  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  In  reporting  her 
observations  she  gives  the  reader  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  children's  experiences,  year 
by  year,  in  each  school — insofar  as  a 
visit  of  comparatively  short  duration  in 
each  school  makes  this  possible.  Chap- 
ter II  describes  each  institution  briefly. 
Chapters  III  and  IV  report  the  author's 
observations  on  each  grade  or  age  level. 
Chapters  V  and  VI  compare  practices 
with  reference  to  the  two  major  prob- 
lems, developing  social  responsibility  and 
orientation  to  the  universe;  and  Chapter 
VII  attempts  to  appraise  critically  the 
practices  reviewed.  Chapter  VIII,  "The 
Children  Speak,"  consists  of  selections 
from  children's  writing. 

The  author  concludes,  on  the  whole, 
that  despite  the  variations  in  procedure 
and  in  materials  used  (for  example,  the 
difference  in  emphasis  upon  the  "here 
and  now"  and  upon  history)  most  chil- 
dren do  learn  in  progressive  schools  to 
"see  life  whole." 

The  volume  contains  some  excellent 
source  material  for  a  reader  interested 


in  the  details  of  progressive  school  prac- 
'TPHIS  is  the  story  of  a  Jewish  immi-  tice.  It  remains,  however,  the  evaluation 
*•  grant  arriving  in  this  country  in  the  of  a  rather  casual  observation  and  curi- 
nineties ;  of  his  colorful  search  for  Amer-  ously  enough  reveals  little  attempt  to 
ica  from  the  ghetto  of  Philadelphia  to 
the  excitement  of  a  western  mining 
town.  Philip  Magell  gets  off  the  boat 
a  "Yankee,"  with  a  complete  picture  of 
what  he  believes  America  to  be.  He  is 
shocked  by  his  first  contact  with  its  real- 
ity, horrified  to  find  his  brothers  living 
an  orthodox  old-world  life  in  a  new- 
world  ghetto.  He  is  determined  to  escape 
and  to  find  the  "American  dream."  What 
this  search  does  to  him  is  the  main  theme. 
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find  out  from  children  themselves  what 
constitutes  for  them  the  meaning  of  their 
experiences.  V.  T.  THAYER 

Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New   York 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CRIMINOLOGY,  by  Edwii. 
H.  Sutherland.  Lippincott.  651  pp.  Price  $4.50 
(school  edition,  $3.50),  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

A  COMPLETELY  revised  edition,  the  third, 
of  the  author's  authoritative  work  first 
published  in  1924. 
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All  of  us  want  to  be  saved  provided 
:  doesn't  cost  too  much. — DOROTHY 
'HOMPSON,  political  commentator. 

The  only  time  a  bum  is  expected  to 
3me  to  California  is  when  we  need 
Jim  as  a  harvest  hand.  What  right  has 
e  to  come  between  seasons? — San  Diego 


i  Democracy  demands  that  I  recognize 
|:s  imperfections,  not  for  the  purpose  of 

estroying  it  but  in  order  to  contribute 
[ny  share  toward  its  perfection. — CAROL 

\RONOVICI,  New  York. 

I  It  is  easier  to  sacrifice  an  appendix 
lian  an  aspiration,  allow  the  exploration 
f  a  sinus  than  a  symbol,  or  suffer  the 
emoval  of  a  tooth  than  a  temptation. 
-DAVID  SLIGHT,  M.D.,  Michigan  Sa- 
fety for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Let's   not    forget   that   two    thirds    of 

,«ur    people — including    over    80    million 

ersons — have  to  get  along  on  an  average 

ash  income  of  $69  a  month  for  a  whole 

•imily.    Let's  remind  ourselves  constant- 

'.'  that  their  unsatisfied  wants  offer  our 

irmers    and    businessmen    the    greatest 

;narket  that  has  ever  challenged  them. — • 

LilLO  PERKINS,  Director  of  Marketing, 

J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


So  They  Say 


•  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
control  a  growing  boy;  just  call  out  the 
militia. — MARK  TWAIN. 

•  You   must  live  as  you  think.    If   not, 
sooner  or  later  you  will  end  by  thinking 
as  you  have  lived. — PAUL  BOURGET. 

•  For  Your  Lapel:   Real  needles   and   a 
miniature  sock — symbolic  of  your  noble 
knitting  for  the  needy. — New  York  de- 
partment store  advertisement. 

•  It    is    dangerous    in    this   world    today 
to  take  democracy  for  granted;  even  in 
America  we   must   realize   that  it   is   no 
longer  an  assured  possession  but  a  prob- 
lem.— THOMAS   MANN   in   radio   broad- 
cast, "Good  Guests  of  America." 

•  Men  strove  to  be  free  .  .  .  long  before 
Karl  Marx  depersonalized  history  with 
his  partly  true  aphorisms  about  economic 
determinism,    and   long  before    Sigmund 
Freud  made  us  aware  of  the  complexities 
of  thought  processes.     No  label  that  can 
be  glued  over  the  freedom  for  which  men 
have   died   can  hide  the   reality  of  it. — 
RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING. 


•  Liberty    is    the    one    thing    you    can't 
have    unless    you    give    it    to    others. — 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  Emporia,  Kan. 

•  If  there  is  to  be   any  regeneration  of 
our    people,    it   must    take    place    in    the 
small   laboratories   of   our   private   lives. 
— ALEXIS  CARREL,  M.D.  in  Readers  Di- 
gest. 

•  Civilization    can't    improve    much    till 
man  gets  over  the  idea  that  some  ideal 
system  can  make  life  good  without  good 
people. — ROBERT  QUILLAN  in  St.  Louis 
Star-Times. 

•  The  task  of  'government  ...  is  not  to 
express  an  imaginary  popular  will  but  to 
effect    adjustments    among    the    various 
special  wills  and  purposes  which  at  any 
given  time   are   pressing  for   realization. 
— EDWARD  PENDLETON  HERRING  in  "The 
Politics  of  Democracy." 

•  Unless  we  regain  in  this  democracy  the 
conviction  that  there  are  final  things  for 
which   democracy  will   fight — unless   we 
recover  a  faith  in  the  expression  of  these 
things  in  words — we  can  leave  our  planes 
unbuilt  and  our  battleships  on  paper,  for 
we    shall    not   need    them. — ARCHIBALD 
MACLEISH,    Librarian    of    Congress,   to 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Ed- 
ucation. 


International    X 


"They  come  with  their  flying  hair,  their  eager  polite- 
ness, their  sporting  little  grins.  And  Americans  bid 
these  children  welcome  and  vow  that  they  will  find 
happiness  as  well  as  safety  in  this  country." 
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When  the  Children  Come 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


TOM  BROWN,  undertake  to  take  into  my 
home  and  support  a  child,  who,  to  be  safe  from 
the  dangers  of  war,  contemplates  seeking  asylum 
nd  refuge  in  the  United  States."  Thus  since  last  July 
undreds  of  American  men  and  women,  stirred  by  the 
ilight  of  helpless  children  abroad,  have,  in  sworn  state- 
nents  delivered  to  the  United  States  Committee  for  the 
>are  of  European  Children,  promised  to  open  their  homes 
.nd  pocketbooks  to  children  seeking  refuge  from  the  hor- 
ors  of  war.  Many  hundreds  of  others  have  made  inter- 
sted  inquiries  about  how  they  can  help  to  bring  children 
rom  the  wartorn  areas,  indicating  that  they  too  will  offer 
leir  homes  as  asylum  should  the  children  actually  arrive 
<n  these  shores. 

British  children  have  been  arriving,  trickling  in  as  op- 
>ortunity  presented  itself,  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities 

year  ago,  but  not  till  the  middle  of  July  was  it  possible 
or  unaccompanied  children,  with  no  friends  or  relatives 
n  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  come  into  the  United  States 
or  haven  and  refuge.  The  children  who  came  early 
irere  those  lucky  enough  to  have  personal  friends  in  the 
Jnited  States  to  arrange  for  their  entrance  through  regu- 
ir  immigration  channels.  However,  on  July  14  immi- 
ration  gates  were  flung  wide  enough  to  permit  the  en- 
rance  of  "unknown"  children.  On  that  date  the  U.  S. 
Utorney  General  handed  down  a  ruling  giving  the  State 
department  the  right  to  issue  "unspecified"  visas  upon 
le  presentation  of  a  corporate  affidavit  from  a  charitable 
rganization  formed  "for  the  purpose  of  assuming  care 
nd  support  of  refugee  children." 

Prior  to  the  ruling  an  unaccompanied  child  coming  to 
he  United  States  needed  a  visa  issued  by  a  United  States 
onsul  abroad  and  granted  only  on  the  receipt  of  an 
fidavit  from  some  person  in  the  United  States  guarantee- 
ig  full  support  of  the  child.  The  new  regulation  made 

possible  for  a  non-profit  corporation  to  guarantee  the 
.ipport  of  numbers  of  unspecified  children  and  within 
:>rty-eight  hours  to  receive  as  many  "blank"  visas.  No 
:>nger  were  children  to  be  penalized  for  the  lack  of  a 
crsonal  friend.  Six  days  after  the  ruling  was  announced 


the  State  Department  issued  1,000  visas  on  the  corporate 
affidavit  of  the  United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
European  Children. 

Two  converging  ideas  prompted  organization  of  the 
committee  early  last  summer.  The  first,  emanating  from 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  persons  promi- 
nent in  the  child  welfare  field,  was  based  on  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  children  being  brought  into  the  country  in 
a  "hit  or  miss"  fashion  with  no  central  authority  to  super- 
vise their  care.  It  involved  plans  for  the  coordination  of 
all  efforts  toward  the  "importation"  of  children.  The 
second  and  more  dramatic,  grew  out  of  the  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  British  government's  plans  to  evacuate 
children  through  the  Children's  Overseas  Reception  Board. 

At  that  time  the  British  board  already  had  on  its  lists 
the  names  of  200,000  children  whose  parents  were  anxious 
to  send  them  to  the  safety  of  far  away  lands.  Members 
of  the  United  States  Committee  began  to  meet  daily  with 
officials  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Immigration  De- 
partment, and  the  Attorney  General's  office  in  an  effort  to 
find  an  opening  in  the  exclusionary  immigration  laws 
large  enough  to  permit  visiting  children  to  pass  through 
gates  closed  firmly  to  prospective  "child  laborers."  While 
these  meetings  were  still  going  on,  the  British  government 
suddenly  announced  postponement  of  its  evacuation  plans. 

IN     SPITE     OF     THIS     ANNOUNCEMENT,     THE     AMERICAN 

public  apparently  was  determined  to  safeguard  the  British 
children  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  The  com- 
mittee's offices,  then  manned  almost  entirely  by  volunteers, 
were  flooded  with  as  many  as  2,000  inquiries  a  day.  In 
London  the  American  Committee  for  the  Evacuation  of 
Children,  an  organization  of  American  businessmen  in 
England,  sprang  up  to  take  over  the  job  of  sending  out 
children  and  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Commit- 
tee. To  date  the  London  committee  has  a  waiting  list  of 
35,000,  many  of  the  names  no  doubt  duplicates  of  those  on 
the  CORB  list.  However,  difficulties  in  obtaining  trans- 
atlantic passage  have  acted  as  a  bottleneck  to  the  two  com- 
mittees' plans.  So  far  they  have  been  able  to  assist  less 
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than  600  British  children  to  find  their  way  into  American 
foster  homes,  though  at  this  writing  it  is  reported  that 
boat  space  has  been  obtained  for  1,000  others,  some  200 
of  whom  are  already  on  the  water.  Hopes  of  exhausting 
the  list  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  British  government 
will  send  children  over  in  convoys,  as  it  has  done  on 
occasion  to  Canada,  or  whether  or  not  Nazi  and  Italian 
authorities  will  grant  safe  conduct  for  the  "mercy  ships" 
recently  authorized  by  Congress.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1940,  page  263.] 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  Committee  has  been 
occupied  with  perfecting  its  procedures  for  handling  chil- 
dren upon  their  arrival  and  for  their  continued  supervision 
and  care.  It  has  set  up  170  local  committees  throughout 
the  country  to  assist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Brown  and  all 
the  other  earnest  Americans  who  would  offer  help  to  the 
unfortunate  European  children,  and  has  worked  out  plans 
with  the  Children's  Bureau  for  the  protection  of  children 
while  they  are  in  this  country.  Through  the  Children's 
Bureau  it  has  arranged  for  state  welfare  departments  to 
designate  child  care  agencies  to  review  every  one  of  the 
homes  offered,  to  insure  that  no  child  will  be  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  detrimental  to  his  health  or  welfare.  At  its 
headquarters  at  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  experts 
in  organization,  child  welfare,  statistics,  planning,  have 
been  busy  evolving  a  set-up  equipped  to  handle  the  broad- 
est and  most  carefully  integrated  child  care  program  ever 
launched  in  this  country.  If  and  when  the  children  start 
coming  in  any  appreciable  numbers,  the  nation  will  be 
treated  to  an  unprecedented  demonstration  in  child  care, 
a  test  under  glass  of  most  of  the  theories  and  practices 
developed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

FIRST    AND    LAST,    THE    U.     S.     CHILDREN'S     BUREAU     IS 

guardian  angel  of  the  whole  enterprise.  According  to 
the  Attorney  General's  ruling,  any  organization  to  be 
granted  "unspecified"  visas  on  a  corporate  affidavit  must 
furnish  assurance  that  the  children  will  be  cared  for  "in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor."  So  literally  has  this  re- 
quirement been  taken  that  every  procedure  adopted  by  the 
committee  has  been  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
bureau.  The  bureau  has  prescribed  detailed  standards 
for  the  temporary  reception  shelters  in  which  children 
are  to  be  placed  upon  arrival ;  for  the  selection  of  the 
designated  child  caring  agencies  which  will  make  the 
actual  foster  home  placements;  for  the  selection  of  foster 
homes  by  these  agencies;  for  the  family  home  care  of  the 
children ;  for  the  children's  medical  care  in  the  reception 
shelters  and  in  the  foster  homes.  Thus  every  child  brought 
in  by  the  committee,  whether  "asked  for"  or  "unknown" 
comes  under  the  protective  wing  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  Only  those  who  have  arrived  inde- 
pendently on  consular  visas  live  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
bureau's  supervision.  As  yet,  the  little  lords  and  ladies 
wandering  in  the  vastness  of  Long  Island  estates  are  not 
the  objects  of  committee  concern. 

Many  persons,  aware  of  the  hordes  of  continental 
refugees  in  England  and  elsewhere,  have  expressed  distress 
at  the  committee's  apparent  unconcern  for  any  but  British 
children.  Actually  such  is  not  the  case.  As  the  com- 
mittee's name  implies  it  has  been  set  up  to  aid  European 
children  of  whatever  nationality.  Until  recently  immi- 
gration regulations  have  tied  its  hands  as  far  as  any  but 
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British  children  are  concerned,  for  the  new  corporate  visil 
are  good  only  as  visitors'  visas  and  can  be  used  only  fc 
those  children  whose  country  will  guarantee  to  accept  thei^ 
return.    This  limitation  practically  eliminated  the  chancejl 
for  bringing  over  children  from  any  of  the  occupied  cour 
tries  or  foreign  children  in  England.     However,  with  thj 
British   government's  guarantee  to  grant  return  visas  t  i 
England  at  the  end  of  the  war  for  non-British  childre 
living  in  England  it  became  possible  for  these  children  tl 
obtain  U.  S.  visas.     French  and  Belgian  children  on  th 
continent   can   come    in    under   the    French    and    Belgiai 
quotas  which  are  still  open,  but  each  must  find   an  in 
dividual    sponsor   who    will   specify   him    in    an    affidavi '( 
guaranteeing  support.      Shipping   from  continental   ports  j 
except  from  Lisbon,  is  practically  at  a  standstill  and  add 
to    the    difficulties    of    bringing    in    continental    children  | 
There  are,  however,  fifty  French  children  now  in  Portuga  i 
for  whom  the  committee  is  hunting  sponsors. 

No  one  could  be  around  committee  headquarters  longei  | 
than  five  minutes  without  hearing  over  and  over  the  wore  i 
"affidavit."    For  affidavits  are  the  hinges  on   which   thtj 
whole    program   swings.     According    to    immigration 
quirements  every  person  entering  this  country  must  pr 
duce    an    affidavit    from    someone    in    the    United    Stat 
guaranteeing   that   he   will    not   become   a  public   charg 
Under  the  new  regulation   the  committee  can   guarant 
the  support  of  whole  groups  of  children  provided  it  de-J 
posits   $50    per   child    in    a    trust    fund    for    future 
tingencies.     The  committee  backs  up  its  promise  of  sup-| 
port  with  individual  affidavits  given  to  the  committee  by 
persons  eager  to  support  or  care  for  a  child.    Thus  before  | 
the  committee  asks  the  State  Department  for  1,000  vis 
on  its  corporate  affidavit,  it  has   1,000  sworn  statements] 
behind  its  promise  of  support. 

Tom  Brown  and  his  good  wife  who  wish  to  help  out  a  ! 
child    from    the    war    areas    can    apply    to    the    United 
States  Committee's  local  committee  nearest  to  their  home 
town  and  promise  one  of  five  things: 

To  take  into  their  home  and  support  a  refugee  child   (or  ' 
children)    unknown   to   them   and   to   be   selected   by   a   child 
care  agency  designated  by  the  committee. 

To  pay  for  the  support  of  an  unknown  refugee  child  ir 
someone  else's  home. 

To  take  into  their  home  and  support  a  specified  child  in 
whom  they  are  particularly  interested. 

To   pay   for   the   support   of   a   specified   child    in   someont  \ 
else's  home,  the  home  to  be  selected  by  a  child  care  agency. 

To  pay  for  the  support  of  a  specified  child  in  a  specified 
home. 

In  all  cases  the  affidavits  indicate  that  the  child  is  to  be 
cared  for  in  accordance  with  the  standards,  "present  and 
future,"  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

For  each  child  they  sponsor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  must 
pay  $50  to  be  deposited  by  the  committee  in  the  govern- 
ment-required trust  fund ;  $8  as  a  head  tax ;  $2.50  as  a 
visa  charge.  They  also  must  pay  $2.50  to  cover  the  costs 
of  a  credit  investigation  of  themselves.  If  they  are  asking 
for  a  specified  child  they  must  meet  the  expenses  of  dock 
services  upon  arrival  of  the  child,  his  temporary  care,  and 
his  transportation  under  escort  from  the  port  of  entry  to 
his  final  destination.  These  expense  items  may  be  met 
either  by  individual  arrangement  or  by  paying  a  flat  sum 
of  $75  to  the  committee. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  offering  their  home  to  a 
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|hild,  whether  specified  or  unspecified,  they  must  expect 
o  undergo  a  home  review.  This,  the  same  type  of  foster 
iiome  investigation  made  by  child  welfare  workers  in  regu- 
lar child  placement  cases,  will  be  conducted  by  one  of  the 
j;hild  care  agencies  designated  to  work  with  the  commit- 
ee.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  should  eventually  receive 
I.  child,  their  care  of  him  will  be  under  the  constant  super- 
ision  of  the  child  care  agency.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
placement  has  been  an  unhappy  one,  because  of  incom- 
latibility  between  the  child  and  the  foster  parents  or  for 
ome  other  reason,  the  foster  parents  will  be  aided  in 
making  an  adjustment,  or  if  this  seems  impossible,  the 
j'hild  will  be  replaced  in  an  atmosphere  more  suitable  to 
lis  background  and  temperament. 

In  selecting  a  child  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown — or,  more 
|  ccurately,  in  selecting  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  for  the 
|hild — the  designated  agency  will  make  every  attempt  to 
it  like  backgrounds  together.  A  skilled  worker's  child 
nil  go  into  a  skilled  worker's  home,  a  professional's  child 
:  nto  a  professional's  home.  The  religion  of  the  foster 
parents  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  child's  parents. 
The  never-to-be-forgotten  point  in  all  the  work  with 
ihese  refugee  children  or  "guest  children"  as  the  com- 
mittee prefers  to  call  them,  is  that  they  are  expected, 
iventually,  to  return  to  their  own  homes.  This  is  re- 
l.uired  not  only  by  United  States  immigration  authorities 
put  also  by  the  British  government,  which  last  January 
massed  a  law  forbidding  the  adoption  of  British  children 
utside  the  British  Empire. 

But  there  is  little  talk  these  days  about  the  actual  me- 

hanics  of  returning  the  children  when  hostilities  cease, 

he  committee  being  preoccupied  with  the  more  pressing 

I'roblem  of  trying  to  get  what  children  it  can  out  of  the 

!  ange    of    those    hostilities.      The    Children's    Bureau    is, 

lowever,  taking  a  step  which  might  prove  helpful  not  only 

n    coordinating    the    care    of    all    child    refugees    in    this 

ountry,    but    also    in    planning    for    the    return    of   those 

jhildren  when  the  time  comes.     This  is  the  compilation 

I  rom  immigration  reports  of  a  central  registry  of  all  for- 

n'gn  children  who  have  entered  the  country  since  Septem- 

>er   1,    1938,    unaccompanied   or   with    only   one   parent. 

Those  children  which  are  not  known  to  the  committee  will 

l«  located,  if  possible,  so  that  up  to  date  reports  may  be 

I  ept  on  all  the  children. 

LITTLE  BRITISH  CHRISTOPHER  LIVING  IN  ENGLAND,  UN- 
no\vn  to  anyone  in  America,  whose  parents  have  applied 
;o  the  American  Committee  for  the  Evacuation  of  Chil- 
[kren,  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  sent  to  America,  if  he 
;  healthy,  bright  in  school,  and  his  home  is  in  an  imme- 
iate  danger  zone,  or  if  he  is  beginning  to  show  nervous  re- 
ctions  under  the  strain  of  air  raid  alarms.    Whether  he  is 
ich  or  poor  will  not  matter.     The  American  Committee 
n  London,  having  the  unenviable  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing a  few  hundred  children  from  its  list  of  approximately 
'5,000  when  passage  is  available,  puts  danger  as  the  first 
riterion.     After  the  dangerous  areas  are  designated,  the 
:hildren  are  chosen  from  economic  classes  in  exact  ratio 
I)  the  proportion  of  rich,  well-to-do,  comfortable,  and  poor 
l|:i  this  community.     Only  children  between  the  ages  of 
ive   and   sixteen   are  eligible   for   the   program.      Because 
ome  form  of  limitation  must  be  applied,  school  grades  are 
onsidered  as  a  factor  for  the  older  ones.     No  child   is 
xepted  who  cannot  pass  a  strict  physical  examination. 
After  little  "unspecified"  Christopher  has  been  selected 


as  an  emigre,  a  code  description  of  him  giving  his  name, 
age,  background,  interests,  and  religion  will  be  cabled  to 
the  United  States  Committee,  affording  the  committee  time 
to  put  some  thought  on  the  choice  of  an  American  com- 
munity most  suitable  to  him.  When  he  arrives  in  the  port 
of  entry,  probably  New  York,  he  will  be  sent  to  an  over- 
night shelter  where  he  will  be  given  a  complete  medical 
examination.  The  next  day,  or  soon  thereafter,  if  he  has 
not  in  the  meantime  come  down  with  measles  or  presented 
some  other  problem  requiring  immediate  attention,  he  will 
be  sent  to  the  regional  shelter  of  the  community  in  which 
he  is  to  be  placed.  The  regional  shelter,  like  the  over- 
night shelter,  will  be  a  preexisting  accredited  children's 
institution  equipped  to  study  little  Christopher's  quirks  and 
fancies,  judging  how  many  are  basic  and  how  many  are 
due  to  homesickness,  and  to  help  the  designated  child  care 
agency  decide  in  what  kind  of  home  he  will  be  most  happy. 
After  a  short  period  of  observation  in  the  shelter,  little 
Christopher  finally  will  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and 
together  they  will  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  each 
other. 

SUCH    IS    THE    PLAN    FOR    HANDLING    UNSPECIFIED    CHIL- 

dren.  So  far,  however,  the  only  unspecified  children  to  ar- 
rive have  been  those  sponsored  by  an  organization  or  group, 
such  as  the  200  children  brought  in  through  the  committee 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
Though  the  prospective  homes  for  these  children  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Transcript  from  its  readers,  they  all  were 
investigated  under  committee  procedures,  and  the  children 
were  selected  by  the  American  Committee  in  England. 
Other  groups,  notably  employes  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Warner  Brothers  Motion  Picture  Corporation, 
the  Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  have  had  the 
committee's  aid  in  bringing  over  and  placing  among  them- 
selves children  of  employes  of  their  companies'  English 
subsidiaries.  The  children  in  these  groups  were  among 
the  first  to  come  into  the  country  under  committee  visas 
as  plans  for  them  already  were  underway  before  the  com- 
mittee was  established  and  consequently  they  were  ready 
to  come  when  passage  became  available.  The  committee 
is  eager  to  extend  its  expeditious  services  and  the  use  of  its 
visas  to  all  organizations  planning  to  bring  over  groups  of 
children,  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  children  under  its 
protection  and  asuring  them  adequate  supervision  and  care. 
By  the  same  token,  it  encourages  persons  interested  in 
specific  children  to  send  for  them  through  its  channels. 

Many  wealthy  persons  have  offered  the  committee  the 
use  of  their  estates  for  the  group  care  of  refugee  children 
in  this  country.  At  first,  under  Children's  Bureau  prompt- 
ing, all  these  offers  were  turned  down  with  a  flat  "no" 
in  an  attempt  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  normal  family 
life  for  each  child.  However,  when  a  few  prospective 
group  sponsors  accompanied  their  offers  with  requests  for 
specific  children  already  living  together  abroad — such  as 
children  in  a  boarding  school — the  idea  was  reconsidered. 
The  result  was  a  plan,  worked  out  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  for  the  combination  of  group  and  family-home 
care.  According  to  the  plan  every  child  living  in  a  group 
would  have  an  individual  family  responsible  for  him,  with 
whom  he  could  spend  vacations  and  on  whom  he  could 
depend  in  emergencies.  Each  arrangement  for  group  care 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  designated  child  care 
agency  and  would  adhere  to  all  the  Children's  Bureau 
standards  for  institutional  care — medical,  educational, 
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than  600  British  children  to  find  their  way  into  American 
foster  homes,  though  at  this  writing  it  is  reported  that 
boat  space  has  been  obtained  for  1,000  others,  some  200 
of  whom  are  already  on  the  water.  Hopes  of  exhausting 
the  list  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  British  government 
will  send  children  over  in  convoys,  as  it  has  done  on 
occasion  to  Canada,  or  whether  or  not  Nazi  and  Italian 
authorities  will  grant  safe  conduct  for  the  "mercy  ships" 
recently  authorized  by  Congress.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1940,  page  263.] 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  Committee  has  been 
occupied  with  perfecting  its  procedures  for  handling  chil- 
dren upon  their  arrival  and  for  their  continued  supervision 
and  care.  It  has  set  up  170  local  committees  throughout 
the  country  to  assist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Brown  and  all 
the  other  earnest  Americans  who  would  offer  help  to  the 
unfortunate  European  children,  and  has  worked  out  plans 
with  the  Children's  Bureau  for  the  protection  of  children 
while  they  are  in  this  country.  Through  the  Children's 
Bureau  it  has  arranged  for  state  welfare  departments  to 
designate  child  care  agencies  to  review  every  one  of  the 
homes  offered,  to  insure  that  no  child  will  be  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  detrimental  to  his  health  or  welfare.  At  its 
headquarters  at  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  experts 
in  organization,  child  welfare,  statistics,  planning,  have 
been  busy  evolving  a  set-up  equipped  to  handle  the  broad- 
est and  most  carefully  integrated  child  care  program  ever 
launched  in  this  country.  If  and  when  the  children  start 
coming  in  any  appreciable  numbers,  the  nation  will  be 
treated  to  an  unprecedented  demonstration  in  child  care, 
a  test  under  glass  of  most  of  the  theories  and  practices 
developed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

FIRST    AND    LAST,    THE     U.     S.     CHILDREN'S    BUREAU     IS 

guardian  angel  of  the  whole  enterprise.  According  to 
the  Attorney  General's  ruling,  any  organization  to  be 
granted  "unspecified"  visas  on  a  corporate  affidavit  must 
furnish  assurance  that  the  children  will  be  cared  for  "in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor."  So  literally  has  this  re- 
quirement been  taken  that  every  procedure  adopted  by  the 
committee  has  been  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
bureau.  The  bureau  has  prescribed  detailed  standards 
for  the  temporary  reception  shelters  in  which  children 
are  to  be  placed  upon  arrival;  for  the  selection  of  the 
designated  child  caring  agencies  which  will  make  the 
actual  foster  home  placements;  for  the  selection  of  foster 
homes  by  these  agencies;  for  the  family  home  care  of  the 
children;  for  the  children's  medical  care  in  the  reception 
shelters  and  in  the  foster  homes.  Thus  every  child  brought 
in  by  the  committee,  whether  "asked  for"  or  "unknown" 
comes  under  the  protective  wing  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  Only  those  who  have  arrived  inde- 
pendently on  consular  visas  live  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
bureau's  supervision.  As  yet,  the  little  lords  and  ladies 
wandering  in  the  vastness  of  Long  Island  estates  are  not 
the  objects  of  committee  concern. 

Many  persons,  aware  of  the  hordes  of  continental 
refugees  in  England  and  elsewhere,  have  expressed  distress 
at  the  committee's  apparent  unconcern  for  any  but  British 
children.  Actually  such  is  not  the  case.  As  the  com- 
mittee's name  implies  it  has  been  set  up  to  aid  European 
children  of  whatever  nationality.  Until  recently  immi- 
gration regulations  have  tied  its  hands  as  far  as  any  but 
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British  children  are  concerned,  for  the  new  corporate  vis 
are  good  only  as  visitors'  visas  and  can  be  used  only  fell 
those  children  whose  country  will  guarantee  to  accept  the  \ 
return.  This  limitation  practically  eliminated  the  chanciH 
for  bringing  over  children  from  any  of  the  occupied  com  1 
tries  or  foreign  children  in  England.  However,  with  tr  | 
British  government's  guarantee  to  grant  return  visas  til 
England  at  the  end  of  the  war  for  non-British  childre  I 
living  in  England  it  became  possible  for  these  children  i  I 
obtain  U.  S.  visas.  French  and  Belgian  children  on  th  j 
continent  can  come  in  under  the  French  and  BelgiaJ 
quotas  which  are  still  open,  but  each  must  find  an  ir  ] 
dividual  sponsor  who  will  specify  him  in  an  affidav  ' 
guaranteeing  support.  Shipping  from  continental  port:  ( 
except  from  Lisbon,  is  practically  at  a  standstill  and  add  j 
to  the  difficulties  of  bringing  in  continental  childrer  I 
There  are,  however,  fifty  French  children  now  in  Portugal 
for  whom  the  committee  is  hunting  sponsors. 

No  one  could  be  around  committee  headquarters  longe  * 
than  five  minutes  without  hearing  over  and  over  the  won! 
"affidavit."  For  affidavits  are  the  hinges  on  which  th  j 
whole  program  swings.  According  to  immigration  rel 
quirements  every  person  entering  this  country  must  pro  J 
duce  an  affidavit  from  someone  in  the  United  State  I 
guaranteeing  that  he  will  not  become  a  public  charge  j 
Under  the  new  regulation  the  committee  can  guaranteijl 
the  support  of  whole  groups  of  children  provided  it  de 
posits  $50  per  child  in  a  trust  fund  for  future  con  I 
tingencies.  The  committee  backs  up  its  promise  of  sup  I 
port  with  individual  affidavits  given  to  the  committee  b\  J 
persons  eager  to  support  or  care  for  a  child.  Thus  befon  1 
the  committee  asks  the  State  Department  for  1 ,000  visa;  jj 
on  its  corporate  affidavit,  it  has  1.000  sworn  statement;  J 
behind  its  promise  of  support. 

Tom  Brown  and  his  good  wife  who  wish  to  help  out  i  I 
child  from  the  war  areas  can  apply  to  the  United  I 
States  Committee's  local  committee  nearest  to  their  hom<  | 
town  and  promise  one  of  five  things: 

To  take  into  their  home  and  support  a  refugee  child  (01 
children)  unknown  to  them  and  to  be  selected  by  a  chile 
care  agency  designated  by  the  committee. 

To  pay  for  the  support  of  an  unknown  refugee  child  ir 
someone  else's  home. 

To  take  into  their  home  and  support  a  specified  child  ir 
whom  they  are  particularly  interested. 

To  pay  for  the  support  of  a  specified  child  in  someom 
else's  home,  the  home  to  be  selected  by  a  child  care  agency. 

To  pay  for  the  support  of  a  specified  child  in  a  specified 
home. 

In  all  cases  the  affidavits  indicate  that  the  child  is  to  bet 
cared  for  in  accordance  with  the  standards,  "present  and 
future,"  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

For  each  child  they  sponsor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  must 
pay  $50  to  be  deposited  by  the  committee  in  the  govern- 
ment-required trust  fund;  $8  as  a  head  tax;  $2.50  as  a 
visa  charge.  They  also  must  pay  $2.50  to  cover  the  costs- 
of  a  credit  investigation  of  themselves.  If  they  are  asking 
for  a  specified  child  they  must  meet  the  expenses  of  dock 
services  upon  arrival  of  the  child,  his  temporary  care,  and 
his  transportation  under  escort  from  the  port  of  entry  to 
his  final  destination.  These  expense  items  may  be  met 
either  by  individual  arrangement  or  by  paying  a  flat  sum 
of  $75  to  the  committee. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  offering  their  home  to  a  \ 
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hild,  whether  specified  or  unspecified,  they  must  expect 

0  undergo  a  home  review.    This,  the  same  type  of  foster 
ionic  investigation  made  by  child  welfare  workers  in  regu- 
ar  child  placement  cases,  will  be  conducted  by  one  of  the 
hild  care  agencies  designated  to  work  with  the  commit- 
ee.     If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  should  eventually  receive 
.  child,  their  care  of  him  will  be  under  the  constant  super- 
ision  of  the  child  care  agency.     If  it  is  found  that  the 
ilacement   has  been  an   unhappy  one,   because  of   incom- 
>atibility  between  the  child  and  the  foster  parents  or  for 
ome  other   reason,   the   foster   parents   will   be   aided   in 
naking  an   adjustment,  or  if   this   seems   impossible,   the 
hild  will  be  replaced  in  an  atmosphere  more  suitable  to 
n's  background  and  temperament. 

In  selecting  a  child  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown — or,  more 
ccurately,  in  selecting  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  for  the 
hild — the  designated  agency  will  make  every  attempt  to 
it  like  backgrounds  together.  A  skilled  worker's  child 
rill  go  into  a  skilled  worker's  home,  a  professional's  child 
nto  a  professional's  home.  The  religion  of  the  foster 
Brents  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  child's  parents. 
The  never-to-be-forgotten  point  in  all  the  work  with 
hese  refugee  children  or  "guest  children"  as  the  com- 
Im'ttee  prefers  to  call  them,  is  that  they  are  expected, 
Iventually,  to  return  to  their  own  homes.  This  is  re- 
iuired  not  only  by  United  States  immigration  authorities 
|ut  also  by  the  British  government,  which  last  January 
assed  a  law  forbidding  the  adoption  of  British  children 
utside  the  British  Empire. 

But  there  is  little  talk  these  days  about  the  actual  me- 
hanics  of  returning  the  children  when  hostilities  cease, 
he  committee  being  preoccupied  with  the  more  pressing 
'roblem  of  trying  to  get  what  children  it  can  out  of  the 
ange  of  those  hostilities.  The  Children's  Bureau  is, 
|owever,  taking  a  step  which  might  prove  helpful  not  only 

1  coordinating    the    care    of    all    child    refugees    in    this 
ountry,    but   also   in    planning    for   the   return    of   those 
|hildren  when  the  time  comes.     This  is  the  compilation 
rom  immigration  reports  of  a  central  registry  of  all  for- 
ign  children  who  have  entered  the  country  since  Septem- 
er    1,    1938,   unaccompanied   or   with   only   one   parent. 

ifhose  children  which  are  not  known  to  the  committee  will 
e  located,  if  possible,  so  that  up  to  date  reports  may  be 
jept  on  all  the  children. 

LITTLE  BRITISH  CHRISTOPHER  LIVING  IN  ENGLAND,  UN- 

nown  to  anyone  in  America,  whose  parents  have  applied 

b  the  American  Committee  for  the  Evacuation  of  Chil- 

ren,  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  sent  to  America,  if  he 

;  healthy,  bright  in  school,  and  his  home  is  in  an  imme- 

iiate  danger  zone,  or  if  he  is  beginning  to  show  nervous  re- 

•ctions  under  the  strain  of  air  raid  alarms.    Whether  he  is 

ich  or  poor  will  not  matter.     The  American  Committee 

i  London,  having  the  unenviable  responsibility  of  choos- 

<ig  a  few  hundred  children  from  its  list  of  approximately 

5,000  when  passage  is  available,  puts  danger  as  the  first 

riterion.     After  the  dangerous  areas  are  designated,  the 

hildren  are  chosen  from  economic  classes  in  exact  ratio 

>  the  proportion  of  rich,  well-to-do,  comfortable,  and  poor 

i  this  community.     Only  children  between  the  ages  of 

ive  and   sixteen   are  eligible   for   the   program.      Because 

'•>me  form  of  limitation  must  be  applied,  school  grades  are 

onsidered   as  a   factor  for  the  older  ones.      No  child   is 

•xepted  who  cannot  pass  a  strict  physical  examination. 

After  little  "unspecified"  Christopher  has  been  selected 


as  an  emigre,  a  code  description  of  him  giving  his  name, 
age,  background,  interests,  and  religion  will  be  cabled  to 
the  United  States  Committee,  affording  the  committee  time 
to  put  some  thought  on  the  choice  of  an  American  com- 
munity most  suitable  to  him.  When  he  arrives  in  the  port 
of  entry,  probably  New  York,  he  will  be  sent  to  an  over- 
night shelter  where  he  will  be  given  a  complete  medical 
examination.  The  next  day,  or  soon  thereafter,  if  he  has 
not  in  the  meantime  come  down  with  measles  or  presented 
some  other  problem  requiring  immediate  attention,  he  will 
be  sent  to  the  regional  shelter  of  the  community  in  which 
he  is  to  be  placed.  The  regional  shelter,  like  the  over- 
night shelter,  will  be  a  preexisting  accredited  children's 
institution  equipped  to  study  little  Christopher's  quirks  and 
fancies,  judging  how  many  are  basic  and  how  many  are 
due  to  homesickness,  and  to  help  the  designated  child  care 
agency  decide  in  what  kind  of  home  he  will  be  most  happy. 
After  a  short  period  of  observation  in  the  shelter,  little 
Christopher  finally  will  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and 
together  they  will  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  each 
other. 

SUCH    IS   THE    PLAN    FOR    HANDLING    UNSPECIFIED    CHIL- 

dren.  So  far,  however,  the  only  unspecified  children  to  ar- 
rive have  been  those  sponsored  by  an  organization  or  group, 
such  as  the  200  children  brought  in  through  the  committee 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
Though  the  prospective  homes  for  these  children  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Transcript  from  its  readers,  they  all  were 
investigated  under  committee  procedures,  and  the  children 
were  selected  by  the  American  Committee  in  England. 
Other  groups,  notably  employes  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Warner  Brothers  Motion  Picture  Corporation, 
the  Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  have  had  the 
committee's  aid  in  bringing  over  and  placing  among  them- 
selves children  of  employes  of  their  companies'  English 
subsidiaries.  The  children  in  these  groups  were  among 
the  first  to  come  into  the  country  under  committee  visas 
as  plans  for  them  already  were  underway  before  the  com- 
mittee was  established  and  consequently  they  were  ready 
to  come  when  passage  became  available.  The  committee 
is  eager  to  extend  its  expeditious  services  and  the  use  of  its 
visas  to  all  organizations  planning  to  bring  over  groups  of 
children,  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  children  under  its 
protection  and  asuring  them  adequate  supervision  and  care. 
By  the  same  token,  it  encourages  persons  interested  in 
specific  children  to  send  for  them  through  its  channels. 

Many  wealthy  persons  have  offered  the  committee  the 
use  of  their  estates  for  the  group  care  of  refugee  children 
in  this  country.  At  first,  under  Children's  Bureau  prompt- 
ing, all  these  offers  were  turned  down  with  a  flat  "no" 
in  an  attempt  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  normal  family 
life  for  each  child.  However,  when  a  few  prospective 
group  sponsors  accompanied  their  offers  with  requests  for 
specific  children  already  living  together  abroad — such  as 
children  in  a  boarding  school — the  idea  was  reconsidered. 
The  result  was  a  plan,  worked  out  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  for  the  combination  of  group  and  family-home 
care.  According  to  the  plan  every  child  living  in  a  group 
would  have  an  individual  family  responsible  for  him,  with 
whom  he  could  spend  vacations  and  on  whom  he  could 
depend  in  emergencies.  Each  arrangement  for  group  care 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  designated  child  care 
agency  and  would  adhere  to  all  the  Children's  Bureau 
standards  for  institutional  care — medical,  educational, 
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recreational,  and  the  rest.  Provisions  would  comply  with 
requirements  of  state  departments  of  health,  welfare  and 
education. 

In  spite  of  its  careful  plans  the  committee,  aware  that 
children  and  foster  parents  are  humans  and  therefore  to 
a  certain  point  unpredictable,  is  prepared  for  occasional 
"throwbacks"  due  to  sponsors  unable  or  unwilling  to  live 
up  to  their  affidavits  or  displeased  with  the  children  as- 
signed to  them.  So  far  not  one  such  case  has  arisen  con- 
cerning committee  sponsored  children.  However,  several 
instances  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee wherein  an  independent  sponsor  who  has  signed  an 
affidavit  enabling  a  child  or  a  child  and  its  mother  to  come 
over  on  a  consular  visa,  has  grown  weary  of  his  respon- 
sibility of  providing  support.  In  the  case  of  an  unac- 
companied child,  the  committee  refers  the  problem  to  one 
of  its  designated  child  care  agencies.  In  the  case  of  a 
parent  and  child,  the  committee,  which  does  not  bring  in 
adults  or  handle  their  problems,  refers  the  persons  con- 
cerned to  an  appropriate  refugee  or  family  agency. 

THE    STORY   OF    FINANCING   THE    EUROPEAN    CHILDREN'S 

program  is  complex  enough  to  be  the  subject  of  another 
article.  The  United  States  Committee  is  now  working  un- 
der funds  supplied  by  "private  individuals  and  founda- 
tions" and  its  special  "angel,"  Marshall  Field;  the  local 
committees  are  self-financed ;  the  designated  agencies  are 
running  on  "good  will"  so  far  as  committee  work  is  con- 
cerned. However,  a  nationwide  campaign  for  $5,000,000 
is  now  underway,  focused  in  the  local  communities  through 
local  leaders.  This  money  when,  as,  and  if  collected,  will 
be  apportioned  by  the  central  committee  to  itself  and  the 
local  committees  for  operating  expenses,  to  the  designated 
child  care  agencies,  and  temperary  shelters  for  services 
rendered,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  to  the  actual  support 
of  children.  Transatlantic  passage  when  it  cannot  be 


paid  by  a  child's  parent  will  be  furnished  by  the  Americai 
Committee  in  London  which  is  raising  its  own  money 
But  the  real  hope  of  the  program,  the  financing  of  th 
problematic  "mercy  ships,"  is  shrouded  with  vague  con 
fidence.  "O,  somebody  will  charter  them,"  is  the  answe 
at  Fourth  Avenue. 

Last  month  when  a  British  liner  was  torpedoed,  killinj 
and  drowning  seventy-seven  children  who  were  on  theii 
way  to  Canada  (none  of  them  committee  sponsored  chil 
dren),  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  evacuatior 
program  was  raised  in  tragic  terms.  After  the  first 
paralysis  of  horror,  many  people  came  to  the  realizatior 
that  what  the  children  in  England  are  facing  is  a  choict 
between  two  dangers — a  prolonged  danger  from  bombing 
bringing  daily  terror  for  an  unknown  length  of  time;  an 
equally  great  danger  from  drowning,  but  lasting  only  a 
week  or  ten  days  and  followed  by  peace  and  the  chance 
to  live  a  normal  life.  That  the  committee  believed  that 
many  parents  in  Britain  would  choose  the  latter  course  for 
their  children  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  continued  to  function.  Whether  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  British  government  again  postponing 
evacuation  plans  will  affect  the  plans  of  the  American 
committee  in  England  is  still  uncertain. 

The  U.  S.  committee  now  has  1 ,600  affidavits  on  file — 
each  representing  a  home  waiting  for  a  child  or  children. 
Inquiries  have  fallen  off  somewhat  with  the  lull  in  ar- 
rivals, but  information  from  local  communities — many  of 
which  have  not  seen  one  child  visitor— are  that  they  would 
step  up  considerably  with  the  appearance  of  a  refugee 
child.  More  children  will  probably  arrive,  but  in  what 
numbers  no  one  can  predict.  In  the  meantime,  while 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  full  flower 
of  their  hospitality,  the  American  people  have  experienced 
a  lesson  in  organization  for  child  protection  not  lacking  in 
significance  for  their  own  defense  program. 


On  Becoming  a  Foster  Parent 


BY  MARION  D.  GUTMAN 


DOWN  the  gangplank  they  come  with  their  flying 
hair,  their  eager  politeness,  their  sporting  little 
grins.  And  Americans,  with  misty-eyed  accord, 
bid  these  children  welcome  and  vow  that  they  will  find 
happiness  as  well  as  safety  in  this  country.  But  to  make 
a  child  happy  requires  more  than  determination.  Deter- 
mination to  have  life  and  substance  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  urgent  desire  to  understand  that  child. 
For  it  is  understanding  alone  that  will  enable  us  to  reach 
the  fears  and  doubts  and  loneliness  that  lie  behind  those 
high  held  chins  and  gallant  smiles. 

There  is  no  way  of  forecasting  just  how  much  affection 
the  child  with  ties  across  the  sea  can  spare  to  his  Amer- 
ican foster  parents.  One  child  will  skip  with  little  ado 
into  the  family  circle  and  by  a  surprise  bunch  of  wild 
flowers,  a  present  bought  from  his  allowance,  an  unexpect- 
edly violent  hug,  will  tell  his  foster  parents  that  he  likes 
them,  and  that,  if  he  had  to  leave  his  own  home,  he  -is 
glad  they  let  him  come  to  live  with  them.  Another  child 
will  walk  warily,  giving  no  quarter  until  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  these  strange  people  are  his  friends. 
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Still  another  never  will  venture  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the 
family  life,  emphasizing  by  every  gesture  that  he  is  very, 
very  temporary.  It  is  not  easy  for  foster  parents  to  find 
happiness  with  this  type  of  child.  It  is  especially  hard  if 
the  people  up  the  street  have  a  child  who  came  on  the 
same  boat,  and  who  acts  as  though  he  had  lived  with  them 
all  his  life. 

These  differences  in  children  cannot  be  explained,  at 
least  by  the  knowledge  that  most  of  us  have  at  hand. 
They  depend  on  a  child's  whole  life  experience,  what  his 
parents  mean  to  him,  his  capacity  for  change,  how  he  was 
prepared  for  the  new  life,  what  fears  and  dreads  and 
tortured  loyalties  have  him  in  their  clutch.  The  aloof 
child  is  the  loneliest  of  all ;  he  cannot  ease  his  pain  with 
new  ties  and  new  loves,  he  cannot  be  cajoled  or  reasoned 
or  shamed  out  of  his  aloofness. 

But  the  foster  parent  who  will  let  the  child  set  the 
pace  of  the  relationship,  who  will  be  what  the  child  wants 
him  to  be  rather  than  what  he  himself  hoped  to  be,  who 
will  be  there  when  the  child  reaches  for  him  and  vanish 
when  the  child  feels  that  he  must  go  on  alone,  will  earn 
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he  one  reward  that  foster  parents  want,  "appreciation." 
Though  the  aloof  child  never  will  say,  "They  were  like 
iv  ou'n  parents,"  some  day  he  will  remember  the  days  of 
is  exile  with  the  grateful  thought,  "They  understood  me 
nd  that  understanding  pulled  me  over  some  preity  rough 
Dots."  Perhaps,  this  is  the  greatest  tribute  of  all. 

Conflicting  loyalties  can  pull  relentlessly  at  the  child 
:ho  is  living  in  two  worlds,  and  wise  foster  parents  will 
rotect  him  from  this  extremity.  Each  child  brings  with 
im  from  his  homeland  his  own  creed  and  code,  incul- 
lated  in  him  by  parents  who  could  not  know  that  the 
ay  ever  would  come  when  the  things  they  taught  him 
| -ould  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  other  parents  with 
Ither  ways.  Foster  parents  should  not  try  to  make  over 
icse  children  who  are  merely  loaned  to  us.  Such  an 
ittempt  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  parents  across 
pe  sea,  and  it  would  impose  upon  the  child  the  strain  of 
!vo  allegiances. 

HO  CHILD  CAN*   KNOW   REAL   PEACE  WHO  DOES  NOT   HAVE 

t he  assurance  that  the  things  he  thinks  are  important  and 
pod  are  respected  by  the  people  in  whose  home  he  lives. 
|(e  should  not  be  asked  to  choose  between  parents  and  fos- 

I  T  parents.  And  if  he  wants  to  talk  about  his  house,  his 
i>g,  his  school,  the  beach  where  he  spent  his  holidays,  he 
iiould  be  allowed  to  do  so.  He  cannot  forget,  with  the 
need  of  a  ship's  passing,  all  the  things  that  for  so  long 
jade  up  the  terribly  important  business  of  his  everyday 
•e.  He  must  be  assured  that  the  new  life  is  a  continuation, 

i  i  ther  than  a  denial,  of  the  old.  The  ease  with  which  he 
jkes  on  new  customs  and  the  zest  with  which  he  finds 
•w  interests  will  depend  on  the  gentleness  and  respect 

I  ith  which  the  old  ties  are  treated. 

Homesickness  would  be  a  simple  problem,  if  it  could 
u-ays  be  recognized.  But  it  wears  strange  faces  and  ap- 
l-ars  at  strange  times.  It  may  crop  up  when  a  child 

1  upears  so   happy   and   contented   that   the   adults   around 

m  marvel  at  "how  quickly  a  child   forgets."    Actually 

lings  about  home  have  not  lost  their  power  to  hurt  him. 

screaming  headline  may  fill  him  with  terror;  there  may 

I  an  awful  moment  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  when  he  will 

I    struck    by    the    thought    that    perhaps    never,    never 

;;ain  .  .  . ;  he  may  be  tortured  by  a  sudden  stab  of  guilt 

||at  asks  him  how  he  can  be  enjoying  himself  when  his 

•.rents  are  in  danger. 

If  the  child  showed  his  nostalgia  by  looking  wistful  and 

llr  away  or  by  huddling  into  a  corner  like  a  sick  puppy, 
|  would  find  arms  aching  to  comfort  him.  Usually  he 
:ows  it  by  singularly  unlovable  behavior.  He  may  jump 

•<f  the  porch  into  the  petunias  although  he  has  been  told 

[hundred  times  to  be  careful;  he  may  bully  the  baby  and 

ise  the  cat;  he  may  say  "No"  to  all  the  things  to  which 

i  should  say  "Yes."    He  is  protesting  against  the  unhap- 

iness  that  has  crept  up  on  him,  and  he  is  all  the  lonelier 

•  ad  more  miserable  because  he  is  in  wrong  with  the  entire 
tusehold.  The  imaginative  foster  parent  will  understand. 
e  will  see  that  a  child's  indirectness  is  like  that  of  the 
'>man  who  is  curt  with  her  offspring  because  she  lost  too 
t  ich  at  bridge,  or  like  that  of  the  man  who  is  rude  to  his 
1  fe  because  business  is  bad. 

|jln  the  job  of  taking  care  of  other  people's  children, 
•here  blood  ties,  tradition,  family  custom  do  not  furnish 
itlc  answers,  foster  parents  should  not  be  asked  to  carry  on 
pfone.  Years  of  transplanting  children,  whom  some  tragic 
•'cumstance  has  robbed  of  the  security  of  their  parents' 


home,  have  given  social  workers  experience  in  problems 
that  are  bound  to  arise.  Their  help  and  advice  should  be 
available  for  the  foster  parent  who,  for  the  moment,  faces 
a  problem  a  little  too  difficult  or  different  for  him  to  thrash 
out  alone. 

Perhaps  social  workers,  because  they  have  learned  how 
much  depends  on  the  way  the  child  is  prepared  for  his 
new  home,  can  render  their  most  important  service  to 
foster  parents  during  the  preliminaries.  Although  the 
"guest  child"  has  received  some  preparation  before  he 
leaves  his  own  shores,  much  remains  for  the  person  to  do 
who  meets  him  at  the  boat  and  takes  him  through  his  first 
strange  days.  He  will  be  full  of  the  weeks  of  family  delib- 
eration before  it  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  come 
to  America.  Some  of  the  family  and  friends  said  he'd  be 
homesick,  others  that  he  would  forget  his  people.  He  needs 
help  if  he  is  not  to  be  caught  between  these  two  alterna- 
tives. Someone  must  be  ready  to  answer  his  many  anxious 
questions  about  the  house  he'll  live  in,  the  people  who'll 
take  care  of  him,  the  school  he'll  go  to.  He  must  be  given 
as  much  detail  as  he  asks  for  about  the  plans  that  have 
been  made  for  him,  so  that  the  steps  that  lie  ahead  will 
lose  some  of  their  terrifying  strangeness,  and  he  will  not 
feel  that  he  is  being  propelled  into  the  unknown  by  all- 
powerful  adult  forces.  And  if  the  person  who  is  with  him 
during  these  first  hard  days  can  earn  his  confidence,  she 
will  be  able  to  give  him  confidence  in  the  home  to  which 
she  guides  him. 

THE  MATCHING  UP  PROCESS  IS  A  POINT  AT  WHICH  SOCIAL 

agencies  can  be  helpful ;  for  placement,  like  marriage,  is  a 
matter  of  matching.  The  child  who  is  accustomed  to 
rugged  economies  should  not  be  placed  in  a  home  where 
the  yearly  income  is  apparently  inexhaustable.  These  chil- 
dren are  merely  loaned  to  us,  and  we  must  keep  them  ready 
to  step  back,  after  the  duration,  into  the  way  of  life  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up.  Tragedy  can  be  brewed 
by  giving  children  luxuries  which  their  parents  never  can 
hope  to  duplicate. 

In  matching  there  is  also  that  very  important  matter  of 
intellectual  compatibility  with  other  children  in  the  home. 
Some  children  take  the  school  grades  at  a  gallop;  others 
are  lucky  if  they  make  inch  by  inch  progress.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  conscientious  student  may  have  an  uplifting 
effect  on  him  who  does  his  homework  between  the  first 
and  second  bells,  still  the  matter  of  native  endowment  can- 
not be  ignored.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  house  an  intel- 
lectual starlet  and  a  modestly  endowed  child  under  the 
same  roof. 

It  is  also  important  to  take  into  account  a  child's  place 
in  his  own  family.  Is  he  the  only  one,  or  are  there  more 
of  his  kind?  Is  he  one  of  many  or  one  of  few?  Is  he  first, 
last,  or  in-between?  Two  youngest  might  wage  a  right 
good  battle  over  the  place  with  few  responsibilities  and 
many  privileges  to  which  each  is  accustomed.  Just  so  a 
sedate  little  only  child  might  find  it  hard  to  get  settled  in 
a  houseful  of  roaring  children. 

But  what  about  the  foster  parents?  What  do  they  derive 
from  this  experience  to  which  they  must  give  so  much  of 
themselves?  It  is  hard  to  talk  in  absolutes,  because  foster 
parents,  like  children,  have  their  individual  differences. 
But,  one  thing  seems  certain.  The  person  who  takes  a 
strange  child  into  his  home  and  gives  him  understanding 
and  a  chance,  will  have  something  of  imperishable  value 
to  keep  him  company  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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A  Tribute  to  Maud  Ballington  Booth 

* 

By  JAMES  V.  BENNETT 
Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  prison  can  gloss 
over  the  startling  fact  that  56 
percent  of  the  180,000  men  and  women 
in  prisons  and  reformatories  today  have 
previously  been  in  some  kind  of  a  cor- 
rectional institution.  Why  do  so  many 
return  to  prison?  Partially  it  is  because 
our  prisons  are  handicapped  by  over- 
crowding, inadequate  staff,  and  failure 
to  meet  the  economic  and  emotional 
needs  of  the  prisoner.  But  the  more  im- 
portant reason  why  so  many  men  return 
to  prison  is  because  society  itself  forces 
the  ex-prisoner  to  return  to  crime  by 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  earn  an 
honest  living  or  associate  with  honest 
people.  The  ex-prisoner  is  shunned  on 
every  hand,  discriminated  against,  and 
exploited  by  those  seeking  cheap  labor. 
One  of  the  prisoners  who  recently  came 
back  into  one  of  our  institutions  ex- 
plained it  this  way:  "Sure,  I  was  free. 
Free  to  be  a  bum,  free  to  walk  the 
streets  cold  and  hungry  and  to  sleep  in 
alleyways,  free  to  go  from  one  employ- 
ment office  to  another,  free — indeed — but 
in  a  cruel,  friendless  world.  You  should 
ask  why  I'm  back," 

I  am  confident  that  at  least  85  percent 
of  the  men  leaving  the  prison  gates  do 
so  with  the  firm  determination  not  to 
come  back,  and  yet  over  half  of  them 
do  return  to  prison  within  five  years  and 
sacrifice  the  freedom  they  have  longed 
for  through  many  bitter  days  and  sleep- 
less nights  spent  behind  the  prison  bars. 
What  these  men  need  is  kind,  intelligent 
help  and  guidance  in  the  community. 

FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  OCCURRED  AN 
event  which  was  destined  to  have  great 
influence  on  the  prison  program  of  the 
world.  In  that  year  the  prison  officials 
of  the  California  prison  at  San  Quentin 
invited  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  visit 
the  prison.  From  that  time  she  dedicated 
her  life  to  prison  work.  In  May  1896, 
the  warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  also 
invited  Mrs.  Booth  to  speak  to  the 
assembled  prisoners  in  the  chapel.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Volunteer 
Prison  League,  a  division  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  America. 

The  progress  which  grew  up  around 
the  Volunteer  Prison  League  brought 
together  all  those  essentials  which  the 
early  Quakers,  and  Dwight,  Wines, 
Mullins,  and  Butler  had  urged  but  for 
which  it  always  has  been  difficult  to 
secure  official  recognition. 

First  came  the  prison  visiting  and  the 
moral  instruction.  Groups  of  devoted 
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Mrs.    Booth's    seventy-fifth    birthday    was 

marked    by    many    warm    tributes    to    her 

years  of  service,  this  among  them. 

men  and  women  were  sent  into  the  jails 
and  prisons  of  America  by  Mrs.  Booth 
with  the  message  that  somebody  cared 
what  happened  to  the  prisoners.  They 
brought  the  gospel  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness,  of  rebirth  and  new  life  to 
men  who  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  a 
future.  They  sought  out  the  families 
of  prisoners  who  were  in  need  and  helped 
them  tide  over  the  difficulties  inevitable 
when  the  breadwinner  is  removed.  Real- 
izing that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
social  outcasts  is  to  belong  to  somebody 
or  to  something  with  a  social  meaning, 
they  drew  them  into  the  league  to  which 
even  the  most  desperate  character  could 
belong  and  find  a  helping  hand.  Later, 
recognizing  that  the  first  need  of  a  dis- 
charged prisoner  is  shelter,  food,  and  a 
job,  Mrs.  Booth  set  up  her  great  experi- 
ment in  "Hope  Halls,"  the  first  of  which 
was  opened  in  New  York  City.  Before 
the  days  when  parole  supervision  helped 
prisoners  find  homes  and  jobs,  thousands 
of  ex-prisoners  found  sanctuary  in  these 
halls — rest,  food,  shelter,  and  helpful 
advice  while  seeking  a  job  and  a  more 
permanent  place  to  live.  To  many  a  man 
these  simple  aids,  given  without  question 
to  anyone  who  asked,  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  a  return  to  crime  as  a  way 
of  life  and  a  chance  to  make  good.  In 
other  words,  Mrs.  Booth  and  her  work- 
ers carried  on  the  very  fundamentals  of 
good  prison  service  when  public  officials 
could  give  little  more  than  custodial  care. 
Nor  has  this  work  ceased  with  the 
organization  of  effective  state  parole  pro- 


grams.    Today     the     Volunteer     Prison 
League  carries  on  its  work  in  such  im-: 
portant  centers  as  Los  Angeles,   Kansas 
City,    Columbus,    and    elsewhere.     It    is 
estimated   that  200,000  ex-prisoners  and  I 
half  a  million  relatives  of  the  imprisoned  r 
have  been  helped  by  these  efforts  and  as 
many  as  a  thousand  prisoners  have  been! 
paroled  to  the  league  at  one  time. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  Maud  Ball- 
ington  Booth  not  only  has  directed  and 
organized  a  many-sided  program  for  the  j 
improvement    of    the    American     prison  1 
system  but  has  herself  gone  into  the  jails 
and     prisons     of     America     ceaselessly  I 
preaching  the  word  of  hope,  talking  with  I 
individual    prisoners,    strengthening    the 
weak,  and  encouraging  both  inmates  and  I 
officials  who  are  attempting  to  promote  I 
a     better     understanding     between     the 
prisoner    and    society.     Mrs.    Booth    has  I 
always   done   this   with   the   utmost   tact  j 
and  good  feeling.    Never  has  she  insisted  | 
upon  her  right  to  enter  a  public  institu- 
tion where  she  was  not  invited.  She  has, 
indeed,  been  the  more  welcome  because 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  her  sincer- 
ity and  practical  understanding  can  help 
make   over   the   emotional   life   of   those 
with  whom  the  warden   must  deal.    As 
at  San  Quentin  and  Sing  Sing,  so  later 
she   was   invited   to   aid   in   the  work   at 
Joliet  and  Leavenworth.    Governors  and 
legislatures  have  sought  her  advice.  Said 
my  friend  Warden  Johnston  of  Alcatraz, 
"She  is  the  one  woman  who  is  admitted 
without  question  into  every  prison  in  the 
United  States." 

WE  ALL  KNOW  THAT  REFORMATION  TO  BE 

lasting  and  to  be  effective  must  come 
from  within.  True  reformation  is  essen- 
tially a  change  of  mental  and  emotional 
processes,  a  realization  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  intangibles  of  the  mind  and 
soul.  Mrs.  Booth  has  stimulated  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  more  prisoners 
toward  sincere  reformation  than  any 
other  single  individual  who  has  been 
engaged  in  prison  work  during  the  last 
half  century.  She  has  been  able  to  do 
this  because  she  speaks  more  than  the 
language  of  the  criminologist.  She  speaks 
not  only  of  classification  of  prisoners,  of 
psychiatry,  of  legal  rights,  but  also  the 
more  vibrant  words  of  essential  justice. 
Recognition  of  her  great  work  has 
come  to  Mrs.  Booth  from  the  humble 
and  the  great.  But  more  precious  to  her, 
I  know,  than  all  the  commendation  from 
those  in  high  places  is  the  knowledge 
that  thousands  of  unfortunates  have 
come  to  her  for  help  and  never  in  vain. 
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Treating  Youth  Crime 

By  CHARLES  L.  CHUTE 
Executive   Director,   National  Probation    Association 


ANEW  legislative  program  for  the  treatment  of 
youthful  offenders  over  the  juvenile  court  age  has 
been  advanced  by  one  of  our  leading  associations 
of  lawyers,  the  American  Law  Institute.  One  model  bill, 
the  so-called  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act,  has  been 
approved  by  the  institute.  Another,  the  Youth  Court  Act, 
has  been  published  but  is  still  in  the  proposal  stage,  not  yet 
approved  by  the  institute.  Judge  Curtis  Bok,  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  bills,  says  that  they 
represent  the  institute's  "first  excursion  into  crime."  [See 
"Youth  Justice"  by  Curtis  Bok,  Survey  Graphic,  June 
1940.]  Hitherto  this  body  of  lawyers  has  concerned  itself, 
as  "big"  lawyers  usually  do,  with  the  intricate  problems  of 
civil  law,  rather  than  with  criminal  law  and  crime  treat- 
ment which  involve  social  quite  as  much  as  legal  problems. 

The  committee  that  worked  on  the  bills  for  about  two 
years  includes  lawyers,  criminal  court  judges,  criminologists, 
penologists  and  one  prominent  psychiatrist.  Their  proposals 
were  put  forward  in  a  well-planned  publicity  campaign  in- 
cluding a  series  of  effective  nationwide  radio  broadcasts. 
In  various  stages  the  bills  were  sent  to  a  number  of  con- 
sultants whose  participation,  however,  was  limited  to  sub- 
mitting written  comment  and  suggestions.  Finally  the 
members  of  the  committee  presented  the  program  at  va- 
rious conferences  of  penologists,  social  workers,  and  other 
groups. 

Any  program  so  sponsored  and  launched  calls  for  care- 
ful critical  evaluation  and  forthright  discussion  by  social 
workers  in  the  light  of  their  experience  and  in  relation  to 
the  foundations  already  established  for  the  treatment  of 
youthful  offenders. 

The  basic  purpose  of  both  the  institute  bills  is  to  set  up 
new  and  more  effective  agencies  for  treating  youth  charged 
with  and  convicted  of  crime.  The  need  for  more  scientific 
and  uniformly  efficient  agencies  is  assumed.  While  no  sta- 
tistical evidence  of  increasing  crime  in  the  youth  ages  is 
presented,  it  is  pointed  out  that  our  largest  and  most  im- 
portant group  of  offenders  occurs  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty-one,  a  group  which  comprises  only  one 
eighth  of  our  population  over  fourteen  years  old,  but  ac- 
counts for  one  fifth  of  our  serious  criminals.  "More  crim- 
inals are  made  than  unmade  by  our  present  system  of  han- 
dling youthful  offenders,"  the  committee  asserts.  Reforma- 
tory and  prison  records  show  that  neither  the  threat  nor 
the  experience  of  punishment  stops  youths  from  committing 
crimes.  The  repeaters  start  as  youths  and  continue  their 
crime  careers  on  into  adulthood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. Many  agencies,  public  and  private,  fully  aware  of  its 
seriousness,  have  been  at  work  for  many  years  developing 
more  effective  systems  of  probation  and  parole  especially 
for  youth,  establishing  new  and  better  types  of  reformative 
institutions  promoting  the  extension  of  clinical  service  in 
the  courts.  Efforts,  partially  realized  in  a  few  cities,  to 
establish  separate  adolescent  courts  or  to  extend  further 
the  more  scientific,  social  processes  of  the  juvenile  court, 
represent  further  developments  in  the  same  direction.  Un- 


deniably progress  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  American  Law  Institute  in  its 
model  bills  is  not,  as  stated  by  the  committee,  whether  or 
not  we  shall  substitute  individual,  reformative  methods  of 
treatment  for  old  penal  methods.  That  issue  has  been 
joined  and  progressive  workers  in  this  field  are  practically 
unanimous  in  their  advocacy  of  methods  of  social  treat- 
ment designed  to  adjust  or  reform  the  individual,  rather 
than  the  use  of  punishment  per  se.  Our  criminal  laws  and 
procedures  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  probation,  the  indeterminate  sentence,  reformatories  and 
work  camps,  and  finally  parole  —  all  methods  founded  on 
the  principle  of  corrective  treatment.  The  issue  raised  by 
the  committee  is  whether  the  establishment  of  a  new  type 
of  treatment  board  and  a  separate  youth  court  is  prac- 
ticable, and  whether  it  will  advance  the  methods  of  in- 
dividual, social  treatment  more  rapidly  than  the  continued 
extension  and  improvement  of  present  instrumentalities. 


HE  major  new  proposal  of  the  Youth  Correction 
A  Authority  Act  is  the  establishment  in  each  state  of  a 
statewide  treatment  board,  to  be  known  as  the  Youth 
Correction  Authority,  made  up  of  three  persons  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  nine-year  overlapping  terms.  No  quali- 
fications for  the  members  are  specified  in  the  bill,  but  legal, 
administrative,  educational  or  correctional  experience  is 
suggested  as  a  requirement. 

Youths  above  the  juvenile  court  age  and  up  to  twenty- 
one,  convicted  in  any  criminal  court,  must  be  committed 
to  this  board.  The  only  exceptions  are  offenders  who  may 
be  sentenced  to  death  or  life  imprisonment  and  lesser  of- 
fenders who,  under  the  law,  may  be  fined  or  sentenced  to 
short  jail  terms  —  a  limit  of  thirty  days  is  suggested.  Ju- 
venile courts  may  commit  youths  of  sixteen  or  over,  but 
it  is  not  made  mandatory  upon  the  board  to  accept  them. 

The  board  is  given  complete  control  over  the  youths 
committed  to  it.  It  is  required  to  investigate  and  examine 
them  periodically;  it  controls  their  detention  after  com- 
mitment, but  not  before.  It  is  given  the  power  which 
courts  now  have  to  commit  to  existing  institutions,  and  it 
may  release  the  offender  "under  supervision,"  (amounting 
to  a  system  of  probation,  but  not  so  called).  It  may  dis- 
charge cases  at  any  time.  All  power  to  grant  probation, 
or  even  to  suspend  sentence  in  these  cases,  is  removed  from 
the  judges.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Bok,  it  is  desired  to 
"clip  the  wings  of  the  judges,"  to  limit  their  work  in  these 
cases  strictly  to  judicial  determinations. 

After  a  youth  has  been  committed  to  the  board,  its  con- 
trol over  him  may  continue  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
or  even  longer,  with  the  right  of  periodic  review  by  the 
court.  Appeals  are  provided  for  in  all  cases. 

The  authority  is  empowered  "to  the  extent  that  neces- 
sary funds  are  available"  to  establish  and  operate  places 
of  detention,  examination,  and  confinement,  and  "other 
correctional  or  segregative  facilities,  institutions  or 
agencies,"  also  to  employ  its  own  staff  for  investigation, 
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examination,  and  treatment  of  youths.  The  act  is  not  to 
be  put  into  effect  until  the  authority  has  established  or  ap- 
proved suitable  places  of  detention  and  examination,  and 
"has  other  facilities  and  personnel  sufficient  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  functions  and  duties." 

These  are  the  essential  provisions  of  this  far  reaching 
proposal.  Few  will  disagree  with  its  objectives:  to  pro- 
mote more  individual  study  and  social  treatment  of  youth 
offenders,  to  make  that  treatment  more  uniform.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  actual  decisions  as  to  treatment  as  well  as  the 
treatment  itself  would  have  to  be  administered  by  sub- 
ordinates scattered  throughout  the  state  who,  however, 
would  serve  under  one  policy-making  board. 

The  act  itself  recognizes  the  necessity  for  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  to  make  it  effective.  To  this  end  a 
large  appropriation  in  addition  to  those  now  available 
would  be  necessary.  The  success  of  any  such  plan  would 
depend  on  the  possibility  of  securing  a  sufficiently  large 
professional  personnel  divorced  from  political  control,  a 
divorce  which  should  apply  to  the  members  of  the  board 
as  well  as  to  the  subordinate  staff. 

The  act  provides  that  the  new  board  may  use  existing 
agencies  for  the  care  of  its  charges,  including  probation 
and  parole  officers  now  employed  by  courts  and  existing 
state  boards,  but  it  is  given  no  authority  over  them.  These 
officers  now  are  usually  inadequate  in  numbers  and  over- 
loaded with  cases;  they  scarcely  would  be  inclined  to  vol- 
unteer their  services  to  another  agency  which  did  not  em- 
ploy them,  and  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  serving  two 
masters.  If  this  new  board  had  all  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigation, examination,  and  treatment  of  youth  on  pro- 
bation or  parole,  it  would  seem  necessary  for  it  to  em- 
ploy its  own  large  staff  and  compete  with  present  agencies 
for  state  funds  and  for  qualified  personnel. 

IN  relation  to  court  powers  the  question  may  be  asked: 
Is  it  desirable  or  even  possible  to  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
prive the  courts  of  the  power  to  place  on  probation  or  even 
to  suspend  sentence  for  this  important  group  of  offenders? 
We  have  developed  our  present  probation  laws  after  years 
of  struggle.  In  many  states  the  right  of  the  courts  to  sus- 
pend sentence,  followed  in  practice  by  the  use  of  proba- 
tion, has  been  declared  by  their  highest  courts  to  be  an 
inherent  power.  All  except  eight  states  now  have  enacted 
adult  probation  laws,  regulating  and  implementing  the  tra- 
ditional procedure  of  suspending  sentence  on  good  be- 
havior, but  always  retaining  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary 
the  power  to  grant  probation.  Taking  this  power  away 
from  the  judges  would  be  likely  to  limit  the  use  of  this 
most  important  method  of  social  treatment  and  would  tend 
also  to  lessen  emphasis  on  preliminary  social  investigations, 
extensively  developed  today  in  courts  with  good  probation 
departments.  Incidentally,  if  the  court  has  no  power  to 
consider  individual  factors  by  granting  the  youthful  of- 
fender the  benefits  of  constructive  probation  treatment, 
but  must  sentence  all  alike  to  a  state  correctional  authority 
which  may  overemphasize  institutional  treatment,  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  and  certainly  the  number  of  pleas  of 
guilty  might  be  reduced.  Taking  away  from  the  courts 
the  power  of  using  probation  for  this  large  group  of  of- 
fenders to  whom  its  processes  are  especially  adapted,  would 
be  likely  to  weaken  or  impede  the  development  of  other 
court  probation  services  greatly  needed  for  many  of  the 
older  offenders.  Under  our  present  laws  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  developing  adult  proba- 


tion and  parole  systems  and  in  improving  institutio; 
Would  this  progress  be  stayed  by  driving  off  on  a  IN 
tack?  And  another  question:  Would  there  not  be  a  cc 
flict  of  authority  between  the  new  board  and  existi 
agencies,  especially  the  institutions  and  the  parole  depa: 
ments?  The  board,  while  lacking  any  control  over  the 
institutions  and  agencies,  has  a  continuing  control  over  t 
youths  committed  to  them. 

Before  this  act  can  be  recommended  for  enactment 
any  state,  still  more  questions  must  be  asked:  Is  it  pra 
ticable ;  can  the  funds  be  obtained ;  how  does  the  schen 
fit  in  with  previous  programs  developed  in  the  field  . 
crime  treatment ;  what  will  be  the  relation  of  the  ne 
board  to  already  existing  correctional  agencies?  Shall  v 
not  go  further  in  the  campaign  to  secure  individual  soci 
treatment,  not  only  of  a  limited  group,  but  of  all  offende 
by  pursuing  an  alternative  program  ? 

1.  Extend  probation  service  to  all  courts  with  adequate  trainc 
staffs,  removing  the  unnecessary  limitations  in  the  laws  arb 
trarily  based  on  the  number  and  kind  of  offenses  committei 
Continue  the  movement  to  extend  state  supervision  and  stai 
financial  aid  so  that  well  trained,  merit-appointed  prohatio 
staffs  may  be  available  to  every  court  in  the  state. 

2.  Develop  clinics  under  state  public  health  auspices  to  serv 
all  criminal  as  well  as  juvenile  courts. 

3.  Adopt  a  complete  indeterminate  sentence  procedure  so  ths 
judges  may  commit  to  institutions  without  either  minimum  o 
maximum   sentences.      Provide,    preferably,   that   all   commit 
ments  be  made  to  a  state  welfare  or  institutional  board,  bu 
in  any  case  permit  transfer  of  persons  from  one  institution  t 
another  by  such  state  boards. 

4.  Establish   in  each   state   an   adequate   board   of   parole  co 
ordinated  with  the  state  welfare  or  institutional  board,  wit! 
power  to  determine  the  length  of  sentence  in  each  case  aftc 
adequate  study,  and  with  the  duty  to  supervise  and  aid  towan 
adjustment  every   person   released   from   any   correctional  in 
stitution. 

The  American  Law  Institute's  second  proposal,  the 
Youth  Court  Act,  would  establish  a  new  and  separate 
court  to  try  youth  between  the  juvenile  court  age  and  up 
to  twenty-one.  In  a  minority  of  states  this  would  cover  a 
five-year  period,  but  in  the  twenty-seven  states  which  have 
increased  the  jurisdiction  of  their  juvenile  courts  to  the 
eighteenth  birthday  or  higher,  the  court  would  in  general 
deal  with  youth  only  during  a  three-year  period.  The  pro- 
posed new  court  would  be  another  criminal  court  with 
little  modification  of  criminal  procedure.  Informal  private 
hearings,  as  in  the  juvenile  court,  are  not  prescribed. 

The  chief  objectives  of  this  proposed  act  seem  to  be:  to 
expedite  the  trial  of  arrested  youth ;  to  afford  a  measure 
of  protection  and  segregation  while  they  are  detained  and 
awaiting  trial.  The  notes  accompanying  the  present  draft 
of  the  bill  state  that  the  youth  court  is  proposed  "only  for 
states  in  which  the  post-conviction  Youth  Correction  Act 
has  been  adopted."  This  is  evident,  since  the  only  disposi- 
tion of  convicted  youths  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  commit- 
ment to  the  Youth  Correction  Authority.  No  provision  is 
made  for  social,  mental  or  physical  diagnosis  in  the  court, 
or  for  probationary  treatment. 

As  the  proposal  itself  states,  such  a  separate  court  for 
minors  would  be  feasible  in  only  a  few  large  cities.  And 
yet  the  prompt,  effective  social  treatment  of  youth  is  not 
as  stated,  "a  matter  of  purely  local  concern."  The  prob- 
lem is  statewide  and  the  evils  of  police  handling  and  long 
jail  detention  are  found  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  districts. 
Youth  courts,  or  special  procedure  for  dealing  with  youths 
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in  existing  courts,  should  be  statewide  for  the  same  reason 
that  juvenile  court  systems  should  be  statewide.  Protec- 
tive detention  and  prompt  treatment  should  be  guaranteed 
to  all  youth.  In  addition  a  modified  procedure  in  a  court 
having  the  services  of  a  well  organized  probation  depart- 
ment, clinic,  and  other  necessary  services,  should  be  as- 
sured. To  avoid  the  evils  of  jail  detention,  laws  should 
provide  that  all  youth,  if  they  must  be  detained  awaiting 
trial,  should  be  segregated  in  special  detention  quarters 
where  they  have  no  contact  with  old  offenders. 

There  is  no  argument  among  progressive  workers  in  the 
correctional  field  over  the  objectives  of  the  two  measures, 
so  far  as  they  go.  The  question  posed  by  the  American 


Law  Institute's  program,  a  question  which  merits  much 
more  thorough  examination  than  it  has  yet  received,  is  of 
the  method  of  realizing  them.  Will  they  be  realized  more 
generally,  speedily,  and  economically  by  the  new  instru- 
mentalities proposed  by  the  institute's  committee  or  by 
building  on  foundations  already  laid,  specifically  by  extena- 
ing  the  jurisdiction  of  existing  juvenile  or  domestic  rela- 
tions courts  to  deal  with  youth  up  to  twenty-one,  with 
special  youth  divisions  where  possible;  the  extension  to  all 
courts  of  adequate  probation  and  clinical  service;  adoption 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence;  improvement  of  our  exist- 
ing parole  and  institutional  boards? 
That  is  the  question  before  the  house. 


Local  Social  Planning 

By  ARLIEN  JOHNSON 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Southern  California 


"Needs  that  ivere  narrow  and  parochial  a  century  ago  may 
be  interwoven  in  our  day  with  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
What  is  critical  or  urgent  changes  with  the  times." — 

The  late  Justice  Cardozo. 

IN  the  past  decade  we  have  seen  old  forms  of  organiza- 
tion give  way  to  new,  traditional  relationships  in  social 
work  change ;  gradually  we  are  becoming  aware  that 
new  patterns  are  emerging.  It  is  timely  therefore  that  we 
examine  our  social  planning  agencies  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  that  are  "critical  and  urgent"  today,  and  of  our  will 
to  "make  democracy  work." 

The  community  organization  movement  emerged  around 
1920  following  our  experiences  of  the  first  World  War. 
The  cooperative  activities  involved  in  wartime  services  and 
the  nationwide  campaigns  for  overseas  social  service  pro- 
grams developed  local  community  self -consciousness.  In 
such  soil  the  private  social  agencies  began  to  feel  a  new 
mutualism.  The  council  of  social  agencies  and  the  com- 
munity chest  afterward  became  the  accepted  instrumental- 
ity for  central  planning  and  joint  financing. 

Today  almost  500  cities  have  community  chests,  and  306 
have  councils  of  social  agencies.  Councils  exist  in  all  cities 
of  500,000  population  or  over  and  in  85  percent  of  the 
cities  between  100,000  and  500,000.  They  are  less  com- 
mon in  smaller  cities.  The  chest  is  most  useful  in  larger 
cities  as  a  mechanism  for  efficient,  economical  financing  of 
private  social  work.  The  council  likewise  is  most  useful 
in  urban  centers  where  private  social  agencies  and  institu- 
tions are  well  established,  and  where  public  agencies  and 
institutions  are  well  developed.  In  cities  where  chests  and 
councils  both  exist,  an  interlocking  directorate  and  staff  is 
customary. 

Today  we  are  living  through  another  world  crisis.  Ten 
years  of  depression  have  left  a  trail  of  maladjustments  and 
bewilderment  that  has  affected  every  individual  in  Amer- 
ica, directly  or  indirectly.  Problems  of  which  we  were 
dimly  aware  have  become  critical  and  urgent.  Protracted 
unemployment  with  its  demoralizing  effects  upon  men, 
women,  youth,  and  aged  members  of  the  family  group, 
still  submerges  a  third  of  our  population.  Some  six  or 
eight  million  children  are  growing  up  in  families  that  are 
dependent  for  food  and  shelter  on  various  forms  of  relief. 
What  bearing  do  these  problems  have  on  social  planning? 


How  have  they  affected  those  communities  in  which  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies  are  well  established? 

Four  developments  that  have  resulted  from  or  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  depression  and  that  are  affecting 
community  planning  may  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  spread  of  social  work  under  public,  that 
is,  governmental  auspices.  Probably  95  percent  of  the 
dependents  throughout  the  United  States  are  receiving 
assistance  from  agencies  supported  from  tax  funds.  Al- 
though, prior  to  1930,  public  funds  supplied  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  relief  expenditure,  the  quality 
of  administration  did  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
private  agencies.  Now,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of 
increasingly  effective  administration,  of  volume  and  quality 
of  service  rendered,  and  of  personnel,  the  public  agencies 
are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  community  planning. 

A  SECOND  notable  development  is  the  extension  of  so- 
cial work  to  rural  areas  as  a  part  of  the  public  welfare 
program.  With  the  exception  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  a  few  of  the  so-called  character  building  agencies, 
private  social  work  up  to  1933  had  barely  penetrated 
rural  communities.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, from  1933  to  1935,  gave  us  our  first  experi- 
ence with  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  those  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  introduced  the  principle  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  financial  participation.  The  Social  Security  Act 
has  put  that  principle  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  children,  and  in  addition  has  introduced  rural 
communities  to  child  welfare  services  under  competent  per- 
sonnel and  to  maternal  and  child  health  programs.  The 
coordinating  council  and  the  community  council  have  met 
an  enthusiastic  reception  in  small  towns  during  the  last 
few  years,  because  these  councils  have  been  primarily  citi- 
zens' councils  whose  interests  were  in  problems  more  than 
in  agencies. 

A  third  development  affecting  community  organizations 
is  the  increasing  stress  on  research  as  a  basis  for  community 
planning.  At  one  time  the  studies  were  directed  toward 
securing  material  that  would  answer  questions  raised  in 
chest  agency  budget  reviews,  but  now  many  chests  employ 
at  least  one  person  who  gives  full  time  to  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  data  that  relate  to  the  total  volume,  cost, 
and  characteristics  of  all  social  work  in  the  community. 
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The  federal  and  state  governments  have  stimulated  the 
interest  in  research  in  scores  of  ways.  Indeed,  the  neces- 
sity for  fact-finding  is  so  well  accepted  that  probably  we 
now  should  focus  on  the  interpretation  and  synthesis  of 
what  we  have  discovered,  and  on  the  interrelationship  of 
planning  in  the  economic,  scientific,  and  social  aspects  of 
living.  We  can  no  longer  be  content  with  economic  plan- 
ning or  educational  planning  or  social  work  planning,  but 
must  endeavor  to  integrate  our  efforts  if  they  are  to  have 
genuine  significance. 

Finally,  new  forces  are  profoundly  affecting  community 
planning  and  community  action,  namely  groups  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  common  interests  and  power  who  are  making 
themselves  articulate — the  pressure  groups  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  depression.  The  Townsend  Clubs  for  the 
aged,  for  example,  the  American  Youth  Congress  with  its 
constituent  membership,  the  Worker's  Alliance,  have  made 
themselves  national  forces  for  social  change — in  their  own 
behalf  it  is  true.  There  are  also  the  rank  and  file  move- 
ments that  have  found  expression  in  industrial  unionism. 
They  are  aggressive  advocates  of  democratic  procedures,  of 
identification  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  schools, 
the  churches,  the  service  and  fraternal  clubs,  responsive  to 
these  same  influences,  are  urging  upon  their  members  the 
value  of  coordination  and  participation  in  community  af- 
fairs. 

What  modifications  in  community  chest  and  council 
structure  and  program  do  these  four  developments  suggest? 
Does  the  rise  of  rank  and  file  groups  indicate  that  in  the 
future  we  should  give  more  weight  to  representation  from 
groups  than  from  individual  "representative"  citizens? 
How  can  governmental  agencies  have  representation  com- 
mensurate with  their  importance  in  the  community  social 
work  program?  Can  we  develop  planning  agencies  in 
rural  communities?  And  finally,  should  councils  concern 
themselves  with  social  action  with  respect  to  community 
problems,  or  should  they  limit  their  activity  to  professional 
problems  ? 

WITH  these  questions  in  mind,  let  us  examine  our 
council  structure  and  program.  The  usual  pattern  of 
organization  is  a  delegate  body  made  up  of  representatives, 
one  lay  and  one  professional,  from  each  social  and  health 
agency  in  the  community  with,  sometimes,  individual  mem- 
bers. Agencies  eligible  for  membership  usually  are  defined 
in  terms  of  governing  board,  staff,  and  objectives.  Those 
most  frequently  included  are  member  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity chest;  private  social  agencies  not  participating  in 
the  chest;  public  departments  which  meet  the  definition  of 
"social  agency."  Individuals  elected  to  membership  usually 
are  designated  as  "well  qualified"  because  of  their  com- 
munity interests  or  because  they  are  representative  of  cer- 
tain specified  interests  such  as  labor,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, luncheon  service  clubs,  fraternal  orders,  and  so 
on.  Selection  of  these  individuals,  however,  practically  al- 
ways is  made  by  the  council  and  not  by  the  organization 
concerned.  One  might  question,  therefore,  whether  this 
representation  is  not  on  an  individual  rather  than  an  or- 
ganization basis. 

Although  governmental  agencies  have  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  total  social  work  program,  their 
representation  on  the  community  planning  body,  the  coun- 
cil, has  not  been  equalized.  The  public  agency,  spending 
as  much  in  a  month  as  all  the  private  agencies  together 
spend  in  a  year,  still  has  only  two  delegates  to  the  council. 
Here  is  a  source  of  great  weakness  in  community  planning. 
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Only  where  the  council  has  exceptionally  strong  ami 
trusted  leadership  do  the  public  agencies  feel  themselve;| 
an  integral  part  of  it.  Too  often  they  regard  the  counci ' 
as  a  private  agency  enterprise  with  which  they  cooperate 
but  upon  which  they  do  not  depend  for  action. 

ANOTHER  source  of  limited  participation  is  in  thi 
choice  of  individual  members.  Back  in  the  1920'? 
when  private  social  work  dominated  the  scene,  it  was  logica 
to  draw  "influential"  citizens  into  community  planning 
Men  and  women  actively  associated  with  chambers  of  com 
merce,  with  professional  associations  and  clubs  were  invite< 
to  become  members  of  committees  and  boards.  Indeed 
private  agency  boards  were  made  up  largely  of  men  anc 
women  from  the  well-to-do  groups.  But  who  are  the  "in 
fluential"  groups  in  the  community  today?  For  the  public 
agency  they  include  pressure  groups,  political  parties,  othei 
governmental  departments  whose  work  touches  on  public 
welfare,  and  just  ordinary  middle-class  citizens.  Can  local 
community  planning  make  progress  if  it  ignores  these 
forces?  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  decentralized 
planning  by  means  of  neighborhood  councils  is  that  in  this 
way  we  mobilize  all  strata  of  the  community  and  reach 
groups  which  could  not  possibly  be  represented  in  a  central 
functional  council.  Somewhat  different  techniques  are  re- 
quired for  neighborhood  and  for  functional  councils,  which 
may  account  in  part  for  the  tentative  progress  they  have 
made  in  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Hartford,  and  a  few  other 
cities  which  have  been  bold  enough  to  undertake  decen- 
tralized planning. 

While  the  basis  of  agency  and  individual  representation 
is  a  serious  obstacle  to  unified  action,  the  most  serious 
feet  in  council  structure  is  the  close  identification  of 
council  with  the  community  chest.  According  to  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  "Where  both  chest  and 
council  exist,  close  integration  between  them  is  a  general 
rule."  This  integration  may  be  accomplished  by  a  single 
constitution  or  by  a  single  staff  which  serves  both  or- 
ganizations, or  by  both.  Four  fifths  of  the  306  councils 
report  such  a  combination  in  whole  or  in  part.  We  have 
the  dilemma  at  once,  therefore,  of  the  council  attempting 
to  represent  all  of  the  agencies  and  groups  necessary 
to  effective  planning,  but  at  the  same  time  being  a  part 
of  the  chest  which  is  concerned  with  a  minority  of  those 
agencies. 

A  more  logical  relationship  would  seem  to  be  to  have 
the  chest  a  department  of  the  council.  Actually,  in  an  in- 
tegrated organization  however,  the  chest  is  the  dominant 
agency.  Take,  for  example,  Cincinnati  where  the  council 
was  the  original  agency  organized  in  1913  with  a  com- 
munity chest  added  in  1915.  The  two  organizations  united 
in  1922  under  the  name  "Community  Chest  and  Council 
of  Social  Agencies."  In  1930  the  name  was  shortened  to 
"The  Community  Chest,"  and  the  council  became  one  of 
its  departments.  Even  where  such  complete  absorption 
does  not  occur,  close  association  with  the  chest  has  certain 
deterrents  to  communitywide  action. 

First  of  these  is  the  effect  upon  public  opinion.  The 
community  chest  is  remembered  by  the  man  on  the  street 
because  he  has  been  solicited  for  a  contribution.  Industrial 
and  group  solicitations,  well  organized  in  most  cities,  too 
often  have  created  resentment  among  wage  earners  who. 
through  their  unions,  are  now  important  factors  in  social 
action.  When  a  council  of  social  agencies  which  has  of- 
fices with  a  chest  invites  a  labor  union  representative  to 
participate  in  a  council  committee,  the  invitation  is  viewed 
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\vith  suspicion.  P'airly  or  unfairly,  the  chest  always  is  sus- 
pected of  an  ulterior  motive.  A  second  effect  of  the  as- 
sociation of  council  and  chest  is  the  interruption  of  council 
\vork  when  the  staff  must  help  with  the  annual  campaign 
for  funds.  One  report  from  a  council  of  social  agencies 
frankly  admits  the  situation: 

There  is  no  clear  distinction  in  actual  operation  between 
the  counseling  and  community  planning  functions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  financial  functions  on  the  other.  \Vith  increasing 
difficulties  in  raising  money  during  the  depression,  it  was 
necessary  for  all  members  of  the  staff  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  financial  problems  ....  Campaigns  have  had  to  be 
more  carefully  planned,  preparation  made  farther  in  advance, 
a  greater  amount  of  interpretative  publicity  devised — all  of 
which  have  necessarily  absorbed  a  larger  portion  of  the  year. 

Granted  that  planning  can  scarcely  proceed  without  re- 
lation to  financial  resources,  is  it  advisable  to  have  the 
council  involved  to  such  a  degree  with  the  financing  of 
1  private  social  agencies  that  it  necessarily  must  lose  per- 
spective on  the  total  problem  of  financing  from  public  as 
well  as  from  private  funds?  There  are  many  instances  of 
the  council  staff  working  with  the  administrator  of  a  pub- 
lic health  or  a  welfare  department  on  special  problems,  but 
who  has  ever  heard  of  a  council  which  has  annually  taken 
responsibility  for  analysis  and  promotion  of  the  total  bud- 
get of  a  public  welfare  department? 

THE  inhibiting  effect  upon  social  action  is  probably  the 
greatest  drawback  of  all  in  the  association  of  chest 
and  council.  The  questions  that  come  first  to  the  mind 
of  the  executive  when  action  is  proposed,  are  "Will  it  of- 
fend any  of  our  contributors?  Will  it  harm  us  in  the 
next  campaign?"  For  example,  the  council  proposes  to 

1  endorse  legislation  to  extend  coverage  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  domestic  employes.  Instantly  there  are 

i  Telephone  calls  from  the  president  of  the  leading  woman's 
club,  from  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
from  the  president  of  the  community  chest  board,  all 

j  threatening  to  withdraw  their  contributions  if  the  council 
promotes  such  "radical"  legislation. 

The  limitations  so  far  discussed  are  inherent  in  the 
structure  of  council-chest  organization  —  limitations  in 
agency  representation,  limitations  because  of  omission  of 
rank  and  file  groups,  limitations  due  to  identification  with 
chest  campaigns  to  finance  private  agencies.  Another  limi- 
tation, closely  related  to  structure,  is  the  base  of  financial 
support  for  council  activities.  Money  and  control  are 
closely  interrelated ;  but  so  are  money  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  appreciate  what  we  pay  for.  It  seems  to 
me  inescapable,  therefore,  that  if  we  widen  council  repre- 
sentation to  include  public  agencies  more  adequately  we 
must  devise  a  plan  for  joint  public-private  financing  of 
council  activities.  A  subsidy  from  public  funds  would  not 
be  advisable,  nor  does  payment  of  a  membership  fee  meet 
the  situation.  A  new  governing  body,  independent  of  chest 
control  and  protected  from  political  manipulation,  is  re- 
quired. Both  public  and  private  funds  must  then  be  avail- 
able to  support  the  organization.  The  extent  to  which  co- 
ordinating councils  have  been  supplied  with  staff  by  boards 

|  of  county  commissioners,  probation  departments  of  juvenile 
courts,  and  public  school  boards  is  evidence  that  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  social  planning  is  possible. 

The  last  limitation  to  be  mentioned  has  to  do  with  pro- 
gram. Might  not  the  traditional  divisions  of  the  council 
into  Family,  Child  Welfare,  Health,  and  Group  Work 
be  challenged  in  the  light  of  the  developments  of  the  past 


ten  years?  While  scattered  councils  have  set  up  divisions 
or  committees  to  give  special  consideration  to  such  "hot" 
problems  as  the  aged,  youth,  juvenile  delinquency,  neigh- 
borhood planning,  local  government  and  public  finance, 
much  less  often  are  councils  studying  such  fundamentals 
as  the  relation  of  social  insurances  to  relief,  or  the  coming 
alliances  between  health  education  and  welfare  agencies 
in  the  field  of  planning. 

THE  purpose  of  a  council,  states  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  is  "To  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  adequacy  of  the  social  and  health  services  of 
the  community  and  better  to  relate  these  services  to  the 
community's  needs."  Perhaps  rightly,  attention  has  been 
centered  upon  agencies,  upon  their  standards  of  perform- 
ance, upon  coordination  of  their  efforts,  upon  establishing 
new  agencies  where  gaps  existed.  (Much  more  difficult 
has  been  the  burial  of  agencies  that  have  reached  senes- 
cence.) But  have  we  not  arrived  at  a  new  stage  of  growth 
in  our  conception  of  community  planning?  Given  a  coun- 
cil structure  that  is  communitywide,  which  includes  new 
forces  important  in  our  community  life  today,  a  council 
structure  which  is  supported  from  public  as  well  as  private 
funds,  given  all  that,  what  should  be  its  program? 

Two  additional  objectives  for  community  planning  im- 
mediately suggest  themselves.  The  first  of  these  is  a  "com- 
munity inventory,"  its  purpose  to  relate  research  facilities 
and  findings  to  the  problems  of  the  community.  Already 
mentioned  is  the  importance  of  synthesizing  our  knowledge, 
of  bringing  our  social  and  our  economic  planning  into  re- 
lationship, of  clarifying  and  unifying  the  relationships  be- 
tween education,  health  and  welfare  services.  Studies  of 
official  and  voluntary  agencies  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  made  available  information  on  which  to  plan  for  the 
total  community.  The  task  now  is  to  apply  and  interpret 
the  materials  at  hand.  A  communrty  inventory  calls  for  a 
community  council  as  distinguished  from  a  council  of  so- 
cial agencies;  it  calls  for  an  attack  on  underlying  problems 
that  affect  individuals  and  family  life;  it  demands  cour- 
ageous and  imaginative  leadership  which  can  help  reshape 
institutions  and  ideas. 

The  second  objective  that  should  be  included  in  com- 
munity planning  is  decentralized  participation.  The  pres- 
ent world  cataclysm  again  has  aroused  our  feeling  for 
democratic  principles  and  our  faith  that  individual  worth 
best  can  be  realized  through  small  community  groups  in- 
digenous to  the  locality.  Experiments  with  neighborhood 
councils,  sponsored  by  councils  of  social  agencies,  already 
have  been  mentioned.  Another  type  of  council  that  has 
spread,  partly  because  of  its  promotion,  and  partly  because 
it  has  met  a  real  need,  is  the  coordinating  council  which 
in  some  places  has  become  a  community  council,  and  in 
cities  is  a  neighborhood  council. 

California,  where  coordinating  councils  originated,  now 
has  180  such  councils  of  which  two  thirds  are  in  cities 
and  towns  under  25,000  population.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  seem  to  be  threefold:  lay  membership  pre- 
dominating; governmental  agencies  lending  financial  sup- 
port; a  program  beginning  with  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  expanding  as  needs  and  leadership  direct. 

The  California  experience  would  seem  to  illustrate  first 
the  response  of  the  ordinary  citizen  to  a  coordinating  pro- 
gram focused  on  a  limited  problem — youth ;  second,  the 
interest  of  governmental  agencies  in  such  a  program  out- 
side the  council  of  social  agencies.  Both  citizens  and  pub- 
lic agencies  perhaps  are  more  interested  in  problems  than 
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in  agencies  or  procedures,  but  both  are  learning  that  pro- 
fessional leadership  is  indispensable.  The  third  lesson  from 
California  experience  is  that  a  coordinating  or  community 
council  answers  the  needs  of  rural  communities  because  it 
provides  for  the  participation  of  citizen  groups,  much  more 
numerous  in  such  areas  than  social  agencies. 

Many  examples  can  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  trend  to- 
ward experimentation  in  decentralized  organization  for 
social  planning.  State  legislation  in  Washington  and  Illi- 
nois encourages  the  appointment  of  citizen  committees  to 
study  local  problems.  Many  other  recent  statutes  provide 
for  appointment  of  advisory  committees  of  citizens  for  aid 
in  the  development  of  functional  programs.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  is  financing  two  significant  experiments. 
One  is  the  Northwest  Planning  Council,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  coordination  of  research,  planning,  and  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  human  as  well  as  natural  re- 
sources— an  example  of  the  community  inventory  type  of 
organization  mentioned  earlier.  The  other  project  de- 
scribed as  "an  experiment  in  democracy"  is  a  five-year  pro- 
gram of  "cooperation  and  coordination  in  community  de- 
velopment participated  in  by  citizens,  organizations,  and 
agencies  of  Greenville  City  and  County,  S.  C.  and  by  Fur- 
man  University  and  the  Women's  College  of  Furman  Uni- 


versity, the  Greenville  Public  Library,  the  schools  of 
Greenville  County,  the  Greenville  City  Schools  and  the 
Parker  District  School."  Here  is  an  attempt  at  integra- 
tion of  resources  and  at  the  same  time  the  organization 
of  local  communities  under  leadership  with  specialized 
preparation  of  various  kinds — health,  recreation,  adult 
education,  and  so  on. 

Can  it  be  that  these  examples  of  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity councils  are  straws  in  the  wind  to  indicate  a  new 
component  in  community  organization?  It  seems  possible 
that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era,  one  in  which  un- 
familiar forces  are  at  work,  their  formulation  hastened  by 
the  depression  and  world  chaos.  As  an  instrumentality  a 
new  form  of  council  is  needed  for  community  planning, 
one  that  will  give  expression  to  governmental  agencies,  to 
rank  and  file  citizens'  groups,  and  to  persons  in  rural  com- 
munities. Social  workers  themselves  need  a  new  tech- 
nique to  help  these  councils  to  function.  If  we  can  make 
real  what  we  see  dimly,  our  accomplishments  in  the  next 
decade  may  be  as  noteworthy  as  were  those  of  the  com- 
munity chest  movement  in  the  decade  preceding. 
This  article  is  drawn  from  a  paper  presented  by  Miss 
Johnson  at  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Social  Work. 


The  Settlements  Face  the  Future 


IN  contrast  with  the  early  autumn  tranquility  of  the 
countryside  was  the  preoccupation  with  war  and  na- 
tional defense  which  dominated  the  twenty-eighth 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  held  last 
month  at  Pocono  Pines,  Pa.  Though  the  five-day  program 
of  institutes,  round  tables,  and  general  sessions  was  well 
balanced  among  various  settlement  concerns,  the  "impact 
of  world  events"  penetrated  into  nearly  every  discussion 
and  submerged  all  else  when  resolutions  were  framed. 

The  seven  institutes,  with  three  sessions  each,  covered  a 
variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  the  broad  concerns  of 
neighborhood  relationships,  youth  problems,  housing,  to 
techniques  for  intramural  programs,  educational,  musical, 
administrative.  In  line  with  the  general  undercurrent  of 
the  conference,  the  institute  that  attracted  most  interest 
was  that  on  the  effects  of  the  war  on  settlement  programs, 
led  by  Charlotte  Carr  of  Hull-House,  Chicago,  Emeric 
Kurtagh  of  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York,  and  Paul 
Kellogg,  editor  of  The  Survey  magazines. 

The  twelve  round  tables,  confined  to  one  session  each, 
were  concerned  with  specific  programs  on  the  development 
of  working  techniques.  Subjects  covered  play  programs 
for  children,  community  study  and  organization,  govern- 
ment housing  projects,  volunteer  service,  case  work-group 
work  experience,  in-service  training. 

The  general  sessions  gave  full  vent  to  the  interest  in 
world  affairs.  At  the  opening  session  Harry  D.  Gideonse, 
president  of  Brooklyn  College,  spoke  on  the  impact  of  in- 
ternational events  on  the  American  way  of  life;  at  the 
closing  session  Helen  Hall,  the  federation's  retiring  presi- 
dent, compared  the  difficulties  lying  ahead  for  young  settle- 
ment workers  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  post-war 
world  of  twenty  years  ago.  Illustrative  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  general  session,  pertaining 
to  the  registration  of  aliens  and  anti-alien  agitation.  Here 
the  speaker  was  Earl  G.  Harrison,  director  of  the  alien 
registration  division  of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  and  Na- 
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turalization  Service,  who  urged  the  settlements  to  cooper- 
ate in  helping  aliens  to  understand  the  necessity  of  obeying 
the  registration  law.  [See  page  296.] 

Two  themes  run  through  the  conference  resolutions: 
support  of  the  national  defense  program;  the  need  for 
vigilance  in  protecting  democratic  rights  within  that  pro- 
gram. Realization  of  America's  place  in  the  international 
scene  is  reflected  in  resolutions  calling  for  extension  of  the 
embargo  on  war  materials  to  Japan  and  for  additional  aid 
to  Britain.  Awareness  of  the  danger  of  losing  democracy 
in  the  zeal  to  defend  it,  is  reflected  in  resolutions  con- 
cerned with  protection  of  aliens  and  with  the  selective 
service  program.  Those  concerning  alien  registration  point 
to  the  problems  facing  aliens  whose  legal  status  is  ques- 
tionable because  of  the  "complex  technicalities  of  the  law," 
and  call  for  the  issuance  by  government  authorities  of  a 
"statement  of  policy  fully  stating  the  treatment  to  be  ac- 
corded to  various  problem  cases  of  registrants."  Those 
concerning  military  service  oppose  any  racial  or  economic 
discrimination  in  the  draft;  urge  respect  for  the  rights  of 
conscientious  objectors;  the  preservation  of  labor  standards 
for  men  returning  from  service ;  recognition  of  sound  voca- 
tional guidance  methods  in  the  training  program  to  parallel 
conscription;  regard  for  the  individual  in  both  these  pro- 
grams ;  avoidance  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
draft  boards. 

Complementing  these  resolutions  are  others  concerned 
with  the  nation's  internal  welfare,  "the  first  line  of  de- 
fense." They  call  for  passage  of  the  Senate  housing  bill, 
S591 ;  wise  planning  to  make  "defense"  housing  programs 
of  permanent  value;  maintenance  of  the  social  gains 
achieved  in  recent  labor  and  security  legislation. 

Officers  elected  at  the  conference  were  Alice  P.  Gannett, 
Goodrich    Social    Settlement   of    Cleveland,   as   president; 
Clyde  E.  Murray,  Munhall  Neighborhood  House,  Mun-  . 
hall,  Pa.,  as  vice  president;  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  University 
Settlement,  New  York,  as  treasurer. 
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lere  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


Washington   Press-Plioto 
RILLA    SCHROEDEK 


S  this  is  written  (September  27)  the  excess  profits  tax  bill  remains  in  conference, 

•   with  the  fate  of  the  Harrison  amendment  still  in  doubt.   This  provision  virtually 

es  the  President  power  to  rewrite  the  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement 

ts   as   they    affect   men   inducted   into   the    military    and 
services. 

Unquestionably   the   conferees   will   do   something   about 
amendment.   Its   chances   of   going   through  conference 

iost  undebated,  as  it  did  in  the  Senate,  are  slim.  They 

y  decide  to  drop  it  entirely  and  let  the  House  Ways  and 

;ans    Committee    submit    separate    legislation,    or    they 

mselves  may  revise  it. 

The  necessity  for  such   legislation  has   been   recognized 

ce  the  introduction  of  the  selective  service  and  national 

ird  bills.  The  agencies  administering  the  Social  Security 

I  Railroad  Retirement  Acts  have  been  considering  the 
ri-ded  technical  changes,  and  their  recommendations  aro 
nv  in  the  hands  of  the  conference  committee  as  well  as 
•jthe  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
•mys  and  Means  Committee.  In  a  message  to  Congress  on 

Bitember   14  the  President  urged  early  consideration  of   the  problem   and  speedy 
JBictment  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

nome  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the 
wommendations  submitted  by  the  two 
a,ncies  may  be  gathered  from  a  recent 
sitement  by  Wayne  Coy,  assistant  Fed- 
e  1  Security  administrator,  to  the  effect 
•It  the  problems  considered  included : 
•  loss  of  insurance  rights  by  workers 
t  nsferred  from  covered  employment  to 
*|luded  jobs;  national  guardsmen  with 
•lendents  who  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
•ivice  (the  act  gives  them  the  right  to 
Bgn) ;  those  called  up  in  the  draft ; 
ail,  finally,  the  problem  of  the  guards- 
Bin  or  conscript  who  found  his  job  gone 
a  the  conclusion  of  his  year's  service, 
le  act,  of  course,  provides  that  employ- 
ei  must  rehire  such  men,  but  there  are 
chumstances  such  as  reorganization, 
dilution  of  partnership,  liquidation  of 
a:irm,  death  or  disability  of  the  em- 
p|yer,  in  which  this  might  be  impossible. 

Hie  entire  picture  is  still  so  new  that 
Wny  factors  remain  out  of  focus.  Cer- 
tn  angles,  however,  are  beginning  to 
t:e  shape  and  are  not  being  ignored  by 
tl  powers  that  be.  It  seems  unthink- 
•jc,  for  example,  that  the  government 
shild  neglect,  as  it  did  in  the  previous 
•(ft,  men  rejected  for  physical  disabili- 
I  In  the  first  World  War,  according 
tiVVar  Department  figures,  340,623  men 
Wre  rejected  for  general  military  serv- 
it  because  of  physical  handicaps.  And 
i  there  was  no  organized  effort  on 
fjalf  of  these  men  found  unfit  to  serve 
country  because  of  physical  defects. 


^  one  knows  how  many  of  them  could 
hre  been  put  into  shape  by  proper  treat- 
lilt  and  care,  but,  certainly,  many  of 
itl  defects  were  remediable. 
Itn  the  inner  circles  of  Washington  this 
p.blem  is  getting  more  than  a  little 
tl  ught.  A  program  probably  will  be  an- 
pjinced  in  the  near  future.  There  are 
Hremists  who  would  see  every  man 
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registered  given  a  complete  overhauling 
— Wassermann,  teeth,  flat  feet,  and 
everything;  but  the  answer  will  be  some- 
where between  their  dreams  and  reality. 
The  Health  and  Medical  Committee 
recently  appointed  as  advisers  to  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
has  the  question  under  consideration. 

With  the  object  of  keeping  the  guards- 
men and  conscripts  in  good  spirits  and 
happy  away  from  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies, the  War  Department  has  revived 
the  old  Division  of  Morale  and  Recre- 
ation of  World  War  days.  Its  first  pro- 
nouncement comes  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  the  private  agencies  whose  job 
it  was,  in  the  old  days,  to  keep  the  boys 
from  brooding.  The  division  has  an- 
nounced that,  after  twenty  years  study 
of  the  problem,  all  recreational  activities 
will  be  conducted  directly  under  the 
supervision  of,  and  largely  by,  the  War 
Department  itself.  As  one  high  ranking 
officer  commented,  "It  is  the  Depart- 
ment's job  and  it  ought  to  accept  it." 
Private  agencies  seem  unlikely  to  figure 
in  the  picture. 

THE     SUPPLEMENTAL    CIVIL     FUNCTIONS 

Appropriation  bill,  passed  by  the  House 
and  now  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate, 
carries  an  additional  $93,719,500  for 
training  approximately  700,000  defense 
workers.  Of  this  the  Office  of  Education 
gets  $61,219,500  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration  $32,500,000.  The  appro- 
priation will  permit  NYA  to  expand  sub- 
stantially its  out-of-school  training  pro- 
gram as  it  has  hoped  to  do  for  some 
time.  It  is  planned  to  take  over  old 
school  buildings  and  to  buy  equipment 
with  which  to  train  unemployed  youth  in 
defense  activities.  The  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  could  give  its  enrollees 
similar  training  and  may  do  so,  but  no 


new  appropriation  would  be  necessary 
as  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
re-allocation  of  funds.  It  is  estimated 
that  85  percent  of  NYA  and  CCC  en- 
rollees are  under  draft  age  at  the  time 
of  their  enrollment. 

Incidentally,  it  is  rumored  that  the 
CCC  plans  to  reduce  enrollees'  family 
remittance  from  $22  to  $15,  establishing 
a  saving  fund  for  the  enrollee  with  the 
remaining  $7  of  his  monthly  allowance. 

THE     CIVIL     SERVICE     COMMISSION      HAS 

issued  a  lengthy  pronouncement  on  the 
application  of  the  Hatch  act.  Some  of 
its  interpretations  carry  dynamite  and 
already  have  been  the  occasion  for  heated 
debate  in  Congress.  National  guardsmen 
called  for  military  training  or  while  at- 
tending "drill  nights"  are  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  act  and 
must  not  take  part  in  any  political  activi- 
ties whatsoever.  The  commission  de- 
clares that  this  interpretation  of  the  law 
is  based  on  a  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  application  of  the  first 
Hatch  act  to  reserve  officers.  Members 
of  the  commission  decline  to  state 
whether  or  not  the  act  might  also  be 
interpreted  to  apply  to  men  inducted 
into  military  service  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Members  of  the  Senate 
(including  Senator  Hatch,  father  of  the 
act)  are  inclined  to  believe  it  would  not, 
since  selective  service  is  compulsory  and 
membership  in  the  guard  is  not.  The 
Attorney  General  has  been  asked  for  his 
opinion. 

Again,  the  commission  finds  that  the 
act  prohibits  the  wife  of  a  man  receiving 
government  pay  from  participating  ac- 
tively in  politics  if  it  is  proved  that  there- 
by her  husband  is  acting  indirectly.  "Ac- 
tivity by  indirection,"  is  how  they  term 
it.  Of  course,  the  report  hastens  to  add, 
"This  does  not  mean  that  an  employe's 
husband  or  wife  may  not  engage  in  poli- 
tics independently,  upon  his  or  her  own 
initiative,  and  in  his  or  her  own  behalf." 
Determining  whether  or  not  a  wife  or 
husband  is  acting  by  "indirection"  or  in- 
dependently may  be  a  difficult  matter 
although  the  commission's  report  ex- 
plains the  distinction  at  some  length. 

There  are  other  tricky  bits  in  the  re- 
port but,  in  fairness  to  the  commission, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  act  does  not 
lend  itself  to  simple  interpretation. 

THE  HOUSE  HAS  APPROVED  THE  LAN- 
ham  defense  housing  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  Senate  where  its  early  passage  seems 
certain.  It  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000,000  for  emergency  defense 
housing  to  be  expended  by  the  Federal 
Works  Agency. 
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Alien  Registration 

AS  in  any  new  administrative  task,  the  registration  of 
non-citizens  under  the  Smith  act  [see  page  299]  is 
bringing  to  light  special  problems  and  responsibilities.  It 
is  increasingly  clear  that  one  of  the  important  results  of 
this  country's  first  effort  to  compile  a  detailed  record  of 
alien  residents  is  likely  to  be  some  form  of  curative  legis- 
lation, removing  from  honest  and  law-abiding  men  and 
women  the  stigma  of  "illegal  entry."  If,  when  the  regis- 
tration data  are  tabulated,  the  facts  substantiate  what  the 
law's  administrators  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  are  here  illegally  have 
blameless  records  except  for  this  technicality,  then  it 
seems  obvious  that  their  status  should  be  regularized.  It 
is  equally  plain  that  non-citizens  who  seek  to  evade  the 
law  by  refusing  to  register  are  going  to  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  any  such  curative  measures.  The  report  of 
the  director  of  alien  registration  probably  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  within  three  months  after  the  final 
registration  date  fixed  by  the  act  (December  26)  and 
may  include  specific  recommendations  for  curative  legisla- 
tion, including  enlargement  of  the  discretionary  powers 
granted  the  Department  of  Justice  under  Title  II  of  the 
Smith  act. 

Those  in  charge  of  registration  have  begun  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  follow  up  non-citizens  who  are  not  register- 
ing, and  particularly  aliens  they  have  reason  to  think 
may  be  "undesirable."  The  office  of  the  director  of  alien 
registration  has  received  a  great  deal  of  information  along 
these  lines  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  division 
has  weeded  out  obvious  crank  mail  and  spite  letters,  and 
its  own  field  staff  is  handling  the  many  remaining  leads. 
Having  put  millions  of  cooperative  non-citizens  to  the 
trouble  and  worry  of  registration,  the  responsibility  to  fol- 
low up  law  evaders  and  possible  undesirables  is  obvious. 

The  invaluable  little  Manual  of  Information  for  Aliens 
and  Those  Advising  Them,  recently  prepared  by  the 
Common  Council  for  American  Unity,  222  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  puts  clearly  the  chief  issues  of  the  current 
situation : 

Alien  registration  was  enacted  as  a  measure  of  national  de- 
fense. ...  If  alien  registration  is  permitted  to  divide,  to  be 
the  occasion  of  intolerance  or  discrimination,  it  will  weaken 
not  strengthen  our  power  to  defend  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  must  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  "alien  baiting,"  for  "round- 
ing up"  all  aliens.  .  .  .  Registration  is  likely  to  succeed  only 
as  those  assisting  aliens  with  regard  to  registration  discourage 
such  an  attitude  and  help  the  government  to  apprehend  the 
disloyal  alien  and  to  deal  humanely  with  the  many  who  are 
loyal  and  law  abiding. 

American  Way 

THAT  the  defense  program  relies  on  state  and  local 
agencies  and  on  normal  federal-state  relationships  to 
deal  with  community  problems  is  increasingly  clear  as  the 
program  takes  form.  The  award  of  contracts  totaling 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  has  brought  to  the  Hampton 
Roads  area,  with  a  normal  population  of  200,000,  the  full 
impact  of  rearmament.  Here  the  emerging  pattern  shows 
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how  normal  community  agencies,  rather  than  some  great 
unwieldy  outside  mechanism,  are  proceeding  to  work  ou 
the  ways  and  means  of  handling  housing,  health,  recrea 
tion,  and  other  basic  defense  problems. 

The  Virginia  Defense  Council,  headed  by  Dougla: 
Freeman,  is  taking  the  lead  in  a  quick  survey,  through 
local  agencies,  of  the  social  services  of  the  great  shipbuild 
ing  area.  The  director  of  the  State  Planning  Board  i< 
serving  as  housing  coordinator  of  the  district,  with  ar 
advisory  committee  from  the  State  Defense  Council. 

The  emergency  problem  of  temporary  shelter  for  i 
swiftly  expanding  labor  force  is  being  met  with  the  co- 
operation of  hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers  at  Virginia 
Beach.  The  resort  will  remain  open  through  the  winter, 
with  heating  equipment  installed  where  it  is  needed,  and 
bus  service  to  transport  workers  to  their  jobs.  The  three 
local  housing  authorities  are  handling  a  long  term  hous- 
ing program,  deciding  on  types  and  locations,  and  ar- 
ranging a  production  schedule  which  will  dovetail  with 
the  opening  of  the  regular  Virginia  Beach  season  in  the 
spring. 

Further,  local  agencies  are  coordinating  community 
services  to  meet  special  problems  of  the  area,  such  as 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  1,500  single  men  work- 
ing in  one  shipyard,  and  the  mounting  number  of  skil 
Negroes  employed  in  the  area. 

A  look  at  the  Hampton  Roads  region  shows  federal 
agencies  well  in  the  background,  functioning  only  on  re- 
quest and  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  state  and  local 
agencies  coordinating  and  expanding  their  services  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  industries,  communities,  families,  and 
individuals  who  are  being  mobilized  in  the  nation's  vast 
defense  effort. 

Here's  Your  Chance 

SO  you  want  to  do  something  for  people  exposed 
the  rigors  of  war.  You  say  you  can't  give  money  and 
you're  not  good  at  knitting  but  you  yearn  to  help  - 
even  at  a  "sacrifice."  Well,  here's  your  chance.  Walk 
right  over  to  those  overloaded  bookshelves  of  yours  and 
begin  to  "sacrifice."  Pick  out  good  books  —  not  just  t 
ones  you  don't  care  about  -  -  wrap  them  up  strongly, 
and  get  them  off  promptly  to  a  place  where  they  will  do 
more  good  than,  in  all  probability,  they  are  doing  on  your 
shelves. 

When  it  comes  to  a  place  to  send  them  you  have  a 
choice.  For  example  here  are  three  calls  for  books  in 
responding  to  which  you  can't  go  wrong: 

The  English  Speaking  Union,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York,  acting  on  a  cable  from  its  London  office,  is 
asking  for  books,  preferably  mystery  stories  and  "detecs," 
for  civilians  in  air  raid  shelters  during  the  long  hours  ot 
strain  between  the  alarm  and  the  "all  clear"  signal. 

The  British  Sailors  Book  and  Relief  Society,  18  Easi 
70  Street,  New  York,  is  asking  for  books  for  men  on 
convoy  duty  between  England  and  Canada.  Because  the 
sailors  are  of  many  nationalities  the  society  will  welcome 
books  .in  almost  any  language,  particularly  Norwegian, 
Danish,  Dutch,  and  French  as  well  as  English.  And  not 
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ust  novels;  these  sailors  go  for  pretty  substantial  reading. 

The  Dominican  Republic  Settlement  Association,  Inc., 
65  Broadway,  New  York,  is  asking  for  books  and  "good" 
nagazines  in  English,  Spanish,  or  German  for  the  refugees 
vho  are  making  a  brave  effort  to  reestablish  their  broken 
ives  in  "our"  world.  Phonograph  records  will  be  espe- 
:ially  welcome  here. 

So,  if  you  really  mean  it  when  you  say  you  want  to 
lo  something,  here's  your  chance,  three  chances  in  fact. 
But  don't  forget  to  wrap  your  package  strongly,  address 
t  plainly,  and  make  sure  all  charges  are  fully  prepaid. 

Jnder  Fire 

O  less  than  the  heroic  R.A.F.,  "the  little  people"  of 
London  are  helping  fight  the  Battle  of  Britain.  In 
i  Daily  Herald  interview  on  September  14,  one  of  their 
'.eighbors,  J.  J.  Mallon,  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  de- 
cribed  how  they  are  playing  their  difficult  part.  Mr. 
Gallon,  as  head  of  the  first  neighborhood  house,  on  which 
-lull-House  and  all  the  other  American  settlements  are 
patterned,  is  known  to  many  American  social  workers. 
\.n  spite  of  the  air  raids,  he  continues  his  service  to  the 
>eople  of  the  crowded  East  End,  many  of  whom  have 
peen  made  homeless,  or  left  with  little  except  a  roof  by 
he  systematic  bombing  of  the  tenements.  As  usual,  Mr. 
llallon  reported,  the  poor  help  one  another,  those  who 
have  escaped  the  bombs  sharing  blankets,  bedding,  cloth- 
ng,  and  food  with  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  He  said: 

I  have  never  been  more  proud  of  the  East  Londoner.  The 
indliness  and  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  common  folks,  of 
|  ews  and  Gentiles,  in  this  hour  of  desperate  need,  have  helped 
|is  endure  the  agony  of  these  raids.  The  shopkeepers  in  the 
retticoat-lane  district  quite  spontaneously  gave  all  they  had. 
They  brought  bread  and  vegetables  in  profusion  to  Toynbee 
pall  for  distribution  to  those  in  need.  They  asked  for  nothing. 
Most  of  them  are  Jews  and  poor  humble  tradesmen.  They 
.re  pledging  their  credit  to  get  more  supplies. 

Furniture  dealers  are  bringing  in  furniture  and  there  won't 
ne  any  tallymen  to  collect  on  it. 

I  was  in  one  shelter  when  a  coster,  rough  and  truculent  in 
lis  shyness,  pushed  his  barrow  to  the  door.  It  was  all  his 
tock  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  "Take  the  lot,"  he  said  gruffly. 
'Just  leave  me  my  barrow." 

Census  Returns 

3F  all   the  hard   pressed   offices   in  Washington   these 
days  few  are  being  pushed  from  as  many  sides  as  the 
kBureau  of  the  Census.     Still  buried  in  the  mountainous 
returns  from  the  1940  enumeration  is  a  mine  of  informa- 
ion  of  immediate  and  urgent  importance  to  every  govern- 
I  pent  agency  that  impinges  on  the  defense  program.  Here, 
;  unrevealed   as  yet  by  the   slow   grind  of   the   tabulating 
j  |nachines,  are  basic  facts  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment,  on  the  incidence  of  age  groups  and  of  aliens  in  the 
jopulation,  on  housing,  on  the  distribution  of  skilled  and 
mskilled    labor,    facts   that   all   the   statistical    thumbs   in 
Washington  are  itching  to  get  hold  of  as  an  aid  to  plan- 
ping,   building,   manning,   and   servicing   the  structure  of 
lational  defense. 

The  machines  cannot  yield  their  whole  story  for  many 

rnonths,  but  little  by  little  parts  of  it  are  coming  through. 

lThere  are,  it  seems,  some  131,409,881   of  us,  and  while 

j|ve  still  are  growing  in  numbers  the  increase,  during  the 

'.930-1940   decade,   has  been   at   a   rate    (7   percent)    less 

(than  half   that  of  the  preceding  decade    (16.1    percent). 

)ur  declining  birthrate  and  the  curtailment  of  immigra- 
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tion  are  responsible,  say  the  experts,  for  this  sharp  decline, 
unprecedented  in  our  history. 

One  thing  the  preliminary  census  figures  show  is  our  in- 
creasing tendency  to  drift  away  from  cities  and  industrial 
centers  into  the  suburbs  and  the  country.  All  the  large 
cities  (pop.  100,000  or  more)  with  the  single  exception 
of  Washington,  slowed  down  their  rate  of  increase;  but 
some  of  them,  for  example  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, San  Francisco,  had  an  actual  decrease. 

Among  the  states  certain  currents  of  migration,  long 
noted,  are  now  clearly  defined.  Out  of  the  drought  area 
has  flowed  such  a  steady  stream  of  people  that  five  states, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa show  definite  losses  in  population  while  the  "mecca 
states"  of  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  California  show 
sharp  rises.  Florida  is  the  fastest  growing  state  in  the 
country;  the  South  the  fastest  growing  region. 

Colonel  Harrington 

IN  the  sudden  death  on  September  30  of  Colonel  F.  C. 
Harrington,  commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, this  country  lost  a  public  servant  of  un- 
challenged integrity  and  competence.  West  Point  educated 
and  army  trained,  Colonel  Harrington  was  an  organizer 
and  administrator  whose  ability  was  known  in  the  engi- 
neering world  long  before  1935  when,  on  loan  from  the 
army,  his  appointment  as  assistant  administrator  of  WPA 
brought  him  before  a  larger  public.  In  1938  when  Harry 
L.  Hopkins  resigned  as  administrator,  Colonel  Harrington 
was  named  to  succeed  him. 

Under  Colonel  Harrington's  direction  the  philosophy 
of  WPA  did  not  change  substantially,  though  certain 
differences  in  emphasis  were  apparent.  Colonel  Harring- 
ton was  not  a  social  worker;  he  was  an  engineer.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  the  human  element  in  his  responsibility, 
but  his  preoccupation  was  with  efficiency  in  organization 
and  performance.  He  saw  WPA  primarily  as  work; 
secondarily  as  relief.  While  a  bill  affecting  WPA  was 
in  process,  he  invariably  was  a  spokesman  on  the  liberal 
side.  But  once  it  was  enacted  into  law  it  became  his 
franchise  and  he  operated  accordingly,  impervious  to  pres- 
sures. Behind  his  desk  in  Washington  hung  a  quotation 
from  George  Washington  which  expressed,  he  said,  his 
conception  of  his  responsibility  as  head  of  WPA:  "Do  not 
suffer  your  good  nature,  when  the  application  is  made, 
to  say  yes  when  you  ought  to  say  no.  Remember  that  it 
is  a  public  not  a  private  cause  that  is  to  be  injured  or 
benefited  by  your  decision." 

And  So   On   .   .   . 

LOS  ANGELES,  which  does  a  monthly  "food  stamp 
business"  of  $1,200,000,  has  turned  up  a  "chiseling 
scandal"  which  has  occasioned  eight  arrests  and  the  raising 
of  many  horrified  hands.  Typical  of  the  arrests  was  that  of 
a  woman  "representing  herself  as  destitute"  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  bought  $40  worth  of  stamps  the  day  aftei 
she  got  her  first  relief  check  of  $11.04.  •  •  Dog  bites 
are  on  the  increase  in  New  York  City,  says  the  Department 
of  Health,  their  "incidence"  having  doubled  since  1931. 
What  is  more,  the  department  finds  no  reason  to  blame 
dogs  "imported  from  New  Jersey  and  up-state  foci."  City 
dogs  are  the  villians  definitely.  •  •  "Conscription  wed- 
dings" have  boosted  the  demand  for  wedding  rings  bv 
more  than  250  percent  above  normal,  says  a  large  jewelry 
manufacturer.  Shops  are  working  overtime  to  fill  orders. 
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A  PLAN  to  encourage  the  enrollment 
of  students  who  were  reluctant  to 
register  for  the  fall  term  for  fear  of 
being  called  for  military  training,  was 
tried  successfully  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  The  university  promised  that 
any  student  who  volunteered  for  mili- 
tary service,  or  who  was  drafted,  would 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  unused 
portion  of  the  semester's  tuition.  After 
his  term  of  service,  the  student  would 
be  allowed  to  repeat  the  semester's  work 
upon  payment  of  the  amount  refunded 
to  him. 

Youth  and  Conscription — The  oppo- 
sition of  the  American  Youth  Congress 
to  any  form  of  compulsory  military 
service  drew  the  criticism  of  a  number 
of  individuals  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  organization's  most 
effective  defenders.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
stated  that,  in  her  view,  the  group's 
blanket  declaration  against  conscription 
"is  unintelligent  and  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  would  like  to 
see  us  as  unprepared  as  possible.  It 
sounds  as  though  they  had  done  an 
awful  lot  of  talking  and  not  enough  of 
thinking."  Joseph  Cadden,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Youth  Congress,  branded 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  statement  "childish," 
and  held  that  the  Youth  Congress  stand 
on  conscription  was  shared  by  both 
wings  of  organized  labor,  "the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  the  Farmer's  Union,  the 
organizations  of  millions  of  women  and 
of  Negroes,  and  almost  the  entire  church 
movement  in  America.  .  .  .  Patriotic 
young  Americans  know  that  the  dislo- 
cation of  family  life  and  community  life 
which  will  result  from  conscription  will 
benefit  only  those  who  will  skim  the 
gravy  off  fat  government  contracts.  They 
know  full  well  that  the  best  defense  of 
America  is  peace  and  the  extension  of 
democracy." 

NYA — Mary  Stuart  Anderson,  Illinois 
NYA  director,  announces  that  young 
people  are  leaving  the  state  NYA  rolls 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month,  most  of 
them  to  take  jobs  opened  up  in  industry 
through  the  national  defense  program. 
...  In  New  York  City,  a  planned  cam- 
paign of  preventive  medicine  is  being 
carried  on  among  13,000  NYA  part 
time  workers  through  the  medical  unit 
of  the  Astoria  Work  Experience  Cen- 
ter. This  is  the  first  time  that  medical 
e.\aminations  have  been  given  NYA 


workers  by  an  NYA  medical  unit.  After 
examination  of  the  Astoria  personnel  is 
completed,  NYA  youth  employed  in 
other  local  centers  and  agencies  will  be 
brought  in  for  tests.  The  medical  unit 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  New  York  University 
College  of  Medicine.  Facilities  of  the 
unit  include  two  examination  rooms,  a 
first  aid  room,  a  dental  clinic  with  X- 
ray  and  dark  room,  and  a  laboratory. 
The  staff  includes  seven  physicians,  five 
dentists,  two  dental  hygienists,  two 
nurses,  and  a  laboratory  specialist. 

Youth  Surveys — Reports  on  three  im- 
portant studies  of  American  youth  and 
their  problems  recently  have  been  made 
public.  "Youth — California's  Future," 
by  Claudia  Williams,  Drayton  S.  Bryant, 
and  Aaron  E.  Jones  is  a  summary  of 
the  findings  of  the  California  Youth 
Survey,  made  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  State  Relief  Admin- 
istration. The  survey,  which  covers  the 
economic  problems  of  youth,  related 
needs  of  youth,  how  the  schools  help 
youth  toward  work,  and  what  is  being 
done  for  California  youth,  finds  that 
"youth  are  handicapped  primarily  by  one 
basic  difficulty — unemployment."  It  rec- 
ommends a  combination  of  work  proj- 
ects, apprenticeship,  vocational  guidance 
and  training,  recreation,  health  care. 

"Paths  to  Maturity,"  by  Gordon  W. 
Lovejoy  presents  the  findings  of  the 
North  Carolina  Youth  Survey,  carried 
out  by  the  NYA,  WPA,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  study 
yields  a  wealth  of  significant  data,  in- 
cluding a  "profile"  of  "the  most  fre- 
quent North  Carolina  youth":  he  is 
white,  comes  from  farm  life  and  agri- 
cultural occupations,  belongs  to  a  fam- 
ily of  over  five  members,  has  resided  all 
his  life  where  he  now  resides,  is  from 
a  home  with  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $1000,  has  failed  at  least  one  grade 
at  school,  left  school  before  he  was  six- 
teen for  financial  reasons,  wishes  to  en- 
ter a  profession,  will  be  an  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  laborer,  has  no  vocational 
training,  is  a  church  member,  has  had 
at  least  one  full  time  job,  earned  on  his 
first  job  less  than  $17  a  week,  worked 
40  to  55  hours  a  week,  found  his  job 
through  a  personal  application  or 
through  friends,  belongs  to  no  organiz'a- 
tion  except  a  church  club,  has  no  hobby, 
is  apparently  in  fair  health,  and  a  little 
above  the  national  average  in  weight  as 
compared  to  height. 

The  Research  Bureau  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City  issues  "The 
Youth  of  New  York  City,"  a  survey 
based  on  interviews  with  a  sampling  of 


10,000  or  one  percent  of  the  total  city 
population  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five.  Almost  half  the  youth 
of  New  York  City  who  were  looking  for 
work  at  the  time  of  these  interviews 
(1935)  were  unable  to  find  it,  the  re- 
port reveals.  Other  findings  are:  of  the 
approximately  one  million  youth  in  New 
York  City  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five,  96  percent  are  white ; 
93  percent  native  born  though  of  these 
71  percent  have  one  or  both  parents  who 
were  foreign  born;  490,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  310,000  Jews,  180,000  Prote- 
stants; slightly  more  than  a  third  are 
the  children  of  white  collar  workers; 
15  percent  live  in  households  receiving 
relief ;  9  percent  are  married  and  have 
their  own  homes;  200,000  are  attending 
local  schools  or  colleges ;  420,000  are 
neither  in  school  nor  employed;  120,000 
have  never  had  a  job;  330,000  are  look- 
ing for  jobs;  360,000  are  at  work,  earn- 
ing median  wages  which  vary  according 
to  type  of  job  from  $13.37  to  $19.58  a 
week.  While  almost  all  New  York  City 
children  of  sixteen  now  enter  highschool, 
less  than  half  complete  the  course. 

Record  and  Report — "Youth  -  -  One 
Sixth  of  America,"  by  James  C.  Flint  is 
the  latest  Social  Action  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  for  Social  Action 
of  the  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  15  cents.  .  .  .  The  Voca- 
tional Service  for  Juniors,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  publishes  a  three- 
year  report,  covering  its  work  on  behalf 
of  youth  from  1937  through  1939.  .  .  . 
Junior  Placement,  by  Jane  H.  Palmer 
surveys  the  work  of  junior  placement 
offices  in  public  employment  centers  and 
in  public  school  systems  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Price  15  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

HpO  prevent  labor  shortages  at  critical 
*•  points  in  the  defense  effort,  Sidney 
Hillman,  the  commissioner  in  charge  of. 
the  labor  section  of  the  National  Advisory 
Defense  Commission,  last  month  an- 
nounced a  three-part  labor  program.  The 
three  phases  are:  an  inventory  of  the 
nation's  available  man  power  according 
to  skills;  training  of  men  by  industry 
in  industrial  plants;  a  training  program 
in  the  vocational  schools.  The  inventory 
made  by  the  public  employment  service 
has  been  completed,  Mr.  Hillman  an- 
nounced. More  than  5,500,000  men  have 
registered,  and  the  number  of  men 
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for  employment  in  each  par- 
cur  skill  has  been  compiled  for  each 
city.  This  information  is  available 
||-ivate  employers.  As  contracts  are 
t,  stimates  are  made  as  to  the  num- 
BJf  men  needed  for  each  of  the  skills 
iv  .'ed.  When  men  now  unemployed 
iv  been  placed,  men  in  related  occu- 
U  is  will  be  called  upon  if  they  are 
•  d  to  prevent  a  shortage.  Under 
fltry's  training  program,  men  of  out- 
ill  ing  ability  will  be  prepared  for  bet- 
•r  Dsitions  and,  at  the  same  time,  new 
e  will  be  trained  under  experienced 
»>yes  so  that  there  will  be  "a  con- 
U  inflow  from  the  bottom  and  con- 
:ai  preparation  of  men  to  take  over 

ii    responsible    positions    as    fast    as 

ware  ready."  Training  in  vocational 

i  Is  is   under  the  supervision   of   the 

Office  of  Education,  and  includes 

D  and  NYA  enrollees,  and  workers 
*on  WPA. 

V:  e  and  Hour  Law —  Hearings 
pe  J  in  Puerto  Rico  on  September 
7  nder  legislation  recently  enacted 
roding  that  a  basic  wage  of  less  than 
Ojnts  an  hour  may  be  established  in 
le needlework  industry,  so  long  as  it 
oenot  provide  unfair  competition  with 
iditries  in  the  continental  United 
-a;.  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  wage- 
ou  administrator,  heads  a  delegation 
'Mi  went  to  Puerto  Rico  last  month 
Ii  I  Id  the  hearings. 

I'manent  injunctions  were  entered 
i  1:  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Newark, 

I  last  month  restraining  seven  lead- 
^Inill  and  loft  property  owners  of 
"at  son,  N.  J.  from  ever  again  deny- 
igihe  wage  and  overtime  protection 
|f:<:  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  their 
'ttflng  maintenance  and  service  em- 
'lon.  The  injunctions,  agreed  to  by 
he  roperty  owners,  constituted  an  ac- 
aoledgment  that  their  building  ser- 
ice:mployes  were  covered  by  the  act, 
idhus  is  seen  as  permanently  guaran- 
rei;  the  future  application  of  the  wage- 
>u  law  to  this  class  of  workers.  The 
'lljing  Service  Employes'  Union  states 
ha  there  are  about  2,000  loft  build- 
igsin  Manhattan  alone,  with  a  total 
f  wut  25,000  employes  affected  by 
hisuling. 

I'oking  the  so-called  "hot  goods1' 
yju  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
n  junction  filed  in  the  name  of  Col. 
W>  B.  Fleming,  wage-hour  adminis- 

at-,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  New 

>i  City,  seeks  to  restrain  the  South- 
fn  Craft  Corporation  from  continuing 
li  lip  in  interstate  commerce  pulp, 
Uti  paper,  wrapping  paper,  and  other 
HPI  products  which,  it  is  charged,  are 
";"  from  pulpwood  cut  and  produced 
in  vlation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  The  corporation,  chief  operating 
•wjHary  of  the  International  Paper 
and  'owe r  Company,  has  extensive  tim- 
ber ;inds  and  operates  several  mills  in 


the  South.  The  injunction  suit  repre- 
sents the  latest  measure  taken  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  its  enforce- 
ment drive  to  bring  the  entire  pulp- 
wood  industry,  which  employs  about 
150,000  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, into  full  compliance  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Commonwealth —  After  weathering 
seventeen  difficult  years,  Commonwealth 
College,  a  resident  labor  school  at  Mena, 
Ark.,  ended  its  activities  with  the  close 
of  the  1940  summer  session.  It  has  of- 
fered training  for  labor  leadership  to 
more  than  1,500  students,  giving  courses 
in  union  methods,  labor  journalism,  dra- 
matics, parliamentary  law,  economics, 
public  speaking,  American  history.  The 
new  Theater  League  has  taken  over  the 
plant,  and  is  opening  a  southern  school 
of  the  drama  this  month.  Common- 
wealth was  the  last  of  the  long  term 
residential  labor  schools  in  this  country. 
Like  Brookwood  at  Katonah,  N.  Y., 
which  closed  some  years  ago,  its  major 
difficulties  originated  in  a  controversy 
between  communist  and  non-communist 
members  of  staff  and  student  body  which 
''split"  the  school  and  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  many  participants  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Commonwealth's  difficulties  persisted 
even  after  it  closed.  In  late  September 
Clem  Brown,  Mena  justice  of  the  peace, 
fined  the  college  $2,500  after  a  trial  on 
allegations  of  anarchy  (a  misdemeanor 
in  Arkansas),  displaying  an  "illegal  em- 
blem," and  failure  to  display  a  United 
States  flag  as  required  by  state  law. 
Testimony  was  given  by  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, a  newspaper  photographer,  a  nurse, 
a  tax  auditor,  and  two  deputy  sheriffs. 

Cost-of-Living  Study — Experts  in  the 
field  of  housing,  clothing,  medical  care, 
and  nutrition  are  assisting  in  the  fourth 
survey  of  the  cost  of  living  of  women 
workers  in  New  York  State,  now  being 
made  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 
This  annual  study  is  based  on  actual 
pricing  of  goods  and  services  in  more 
than  twenty  representative  communities 
of  the  state.  The  1939  survey  showed 
that  the  cost  of  adequate  maintenance 
and  the  protection  of  health  of  a  work- 
ing woman  living  as  a  member  of  a 
family  was  $1,044.36  a  year;  for  a 
working  woman  living  alone,  $1,172.43. 

Record  and  Report — "Union  Health 
Center:  1913-1940,"  a  report  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  summarizes  the  many  activities 
of  this  labor  health  enterprise  in  New 
York  City  which  last  year  held  7,329 
clinic  sessions  with  98,246  visits.  From 
the  center,  275  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Public  Health  Reports  for 
August  23,  includes  a  useful  summary  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  the 


United  States.  .  .  .  "Jersey  Joads,"  by 
Jean  Yatrofsky  pictures  the  working  con- 
ditions in  the  New  Jersey  potato-picking 
area,  and  details  a  flagrant  case  of  ter- 
rorism against  Negro  migrant  workers 
there.  Foreword  by  Frank  Kingdon, 
former  president  of  the  University  of 
Newark.  Price  10  cents  from  Workers 
Defense  League,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  .  "Mobilizing  Jobs"  is  a 
report  of  Pennsylvania's  Job  Mobiliza- 
tion Program  through  which  10,000 
members  of  local  committees  found  or 
made  job  opportunities  in  private  indus- 
try for  more  than  100,000  men  and 
women,  during  a  five-month  period  from 
November  15,  1939  to  May  1,  1940, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Walter  D. 
Fuller,  president  of  The  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company.  From  the  Job  Mobiliza- 
tion Campaign,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Alien  Registration 

A  S  this  is  written,  comes  the  Depart- 
•^^ment  of  Justice  announcement  that 
the  millionth  completed  registration  form 
has  been  received  in  Washington.  The 
actual  count  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twenty  registration  days  was  1,004,779, 
an  average  of  50,238  registrations  daily. 
The  total  so  far  is  28  percent  of  the 
estimated  3,600,000  non-citizens  in  the 
country,  while  the  twenty  registration 
days  amount  to  20  percent  of  the  actual 
registration  days  permitted  under  the 
Smith  act.  The  largest  number  of  reg- 
istration blanks  have  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington from  New  York  State,  230,936; 
the  second  largest  from  Massachusetts, 
95,618;  the  third  from  California,  77,- 
897;  fourth  from  Illinois,  61,442. 

Poles  and  Czechs —  Polish  aliens  in 
New  York  and  Czechoslovak! an  aliens 
in  Chicago  expressed  indignation  over 
rumors  that  they  were  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  say  they  were  subjects  of  Ger- 
many or  of  Russia,  depending  on  what 
section  of  their  native  land  they  came 
from.  Earl  G.  Harrison,  director  of 
alien  registration,  has  informed  leaders 
of  these  groups  that  alien  Poles  and 
Czechs  may  consider  Poland  and  Czech- 
oslovakia as  sovereign  states  in  register- 
ing, without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
the  Alien  Registration  Division. 

Alien  Students —  The  Department  of 
Justice  recently  issued  a  statement  cau- 
tioning the  6,000  alien  students  now  in 
this  country  that  they  must  be  registered 
and  fingerprinted  before  December  26. 
Because  they  have  been  admitted  under 
a  special  non-quota  classification,  alien 
students  must  present  acceptance  cre- 
dentials from  a  school  or  college  ap- 
proved by  the  student  division  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
which  supervises  their  activities  after 
admittance.  Non-quota  alien  students 
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are  required  to  carry  at  least  twelve 
semester  hours  of  academic  work,  and 
they  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age  or 
older  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 
The  average  age  of  alien  students  now 
in  the  United  States  is  eighteen.  The 
largest  group  of  alien  students  in  this 
country  today  is  at  Montezuma  Semi- 
nary, Montezuma,  N.  M.,  where  330 
students  from  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries  are  enrolled.  These  stu- 
dents have  been  coming  to  this  country 
since  1937,  instead  of  attending  seminar- 
ies in  Rome  and  other  European  cities. 
The  second  largest  group  of  alien  stu- 
dents (280)  is  at  the  University  of 
Michigan;  the  third,  (260)  at  Columbia 
University;  the  fourth,  (175)  at  the 
University  of  California.  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  University  of  Chicago  each  have  100 
or  more. 

The  Public's  Health 

REITERATING  its  plea  for  the  co- 
ordination of  tax-supported  medical 
services  for  the  indigent,  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Care  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association  states  the  case 
in  a  new  pamphlet,  "Cooperation  in  the 
Administration  of  Tax-Supported  Medi- 
cal Care."  Price  20  cents  from  the 
APWA,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 
Working  on  the  theory  that  "the  imme- 
diate and  important  problem  is  not  who 
should  administer  tax-supported  medi- 
cal care,  but  how  it  should  be  admin- 
istered," the  association  last  winter  sent 
inquiries  on  current  practice  and  pro- 
cedure to  welfare  administrators  of  all 
the  states  and  of  cities  and  counties  of 
over  100,000  population.  Selections  from 
the  answers  of  eighteen  states  and  thirty- 
one  counties  and  cities  are  summarized 
and  discussed  in  the  pamphlet  with  the 
idea  of  stimulating  the  integration  of 
the  medical  programs  of  various  public 
departments.  Four  types  of  coordination 
are  particularly  commended:  the  inter- 
departmental committee  as  exemplified 
by  the  federal  government's  Interde- 
partmental Committee  to  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities  and  its 
Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care; 
an  arrangement,  such  as  that  existing 
in  the  states  of  North  Dakota  and  Wash- 
ington, whereby  the  welfare  department 
pays  the  department  of  health  for  service 
and  technical  supervision ;  the  official  use, 
as  is  made  in  Anne  Arundel  County 
and  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  the  state  or  local 
health  officer  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  welfare  department;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  medical  officer  on  the  staff 
of  the  welfare  department  to  serve  in 
a  liaison  capacity  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  with  medical  care 
and  with  the  medical  and  allied  profes- 
sions. This  last  means  of  coordination 
is  practiced  in  many  localities  and  in 


three  states,  Minnesota,  New  York  and 
Washington.  Says  the  pamphlet:  "Un- 
less real  progress  is  made  in  coordinating 
existing  governmental  machinery  for 
medical  care  administration  .  .  .  addi- 
tional expenditures,  no  matter  how  great, 
may  not  result  in  an  adequate,  well- 
rounded  program  for  medical  care." 

For  Mother  and  Child —  More  than 
half  the  1,229  state  supervised  maternity 
centers  in  the  country  have  been  estab- 
lished during  the  past  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  issue  of  The  Child, 
monthly  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Of  these,  347  were 
established  during  the  fiscal  year  1939 
from  funds  granted  to  the  states  under 
Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  At 
the  time  of  the  report,  however,  there 
still  were  fourteen  states  which  had  no 
prenatal  clinics  operating  under  state 
health  department  auspices. 

During  the  same  year  state  health  de- 
partments established  522  child  health 
conference  centers  with  the  aid  of  fed- 
eral funds,  making  a  total  of  2,394  cen- 
ters in  thirty-eight  states,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  report  indicates  that  opposition  from 
local  medical  groups  frequently  had  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  these  centers 
in  counties  where  they  are  greatly  need- 
ed. In  other  localities,  however,  medical 
societies  have  given  close  cooperation  to 
state  health  departments. 

Infantile  Paralysis — Though  observers 
have  noted  that  widespread  incidence  of 
poliomyelitis  usually  comes  in  two-year 
cycles,  the  trend  this  year  did  not  drop 
as  expected.  Early  in  June  the  first 
signs  of  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  in 
Indiana.  By  the  end  of  August  the  dis- 
ease had  hit  more  than  150  victims  in 
the  state  and  had  spread  to  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  Michigan.  Other  states, 
notably  Washington,  California,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas,  reported  a  distressing  num- 
ber of  cases.  Last  month  Indiana 
schools  delayed  opening.  As  soon  as  the 
seriousness  of  the  outbreak  became  ap- 
parent, experts  from  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Infantile  Paralysis  were 
placed  at  the  service  of  Indiana  health 
officials  and  iron  lungs,  splints,  and  other 
equipment  were  rushed  to  the  state. 

About  V.  D. — The  public's  I.  Q.  in 
regard  to  venereal  diseases  has  been  un- 
der measurement  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  during  the  past  season. 
More  than  30,000  visitors  to  the  fair 
have  taken  information  tests  on  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea,  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  in  the 
medical  and  public  health  building.  The 
results  will  be  used  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  as  a  guide  to  future  edu- 
cational programs.  .  .  .  The  new  intra- 
venous drip  treatment,  reputed  to  cure 


early  syphilis  within  live  days,  is  being 
put  on  trial  by  the  Illinois  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  at  a  clinic  in  the  Cook 
County  Hospital.  Patients  willing  to 
be  test  cases  will  be  treated  in  such 
numbers  as  resources  will  permit.  The 
treatment,  which  requires  hospitalization 
of  the  patient,  is  regarded  as  an  innova- 
tion not  only  because  of  its  brevity  in 
comparison  with  the  usual  seventy-two- 
week  treatment,  but  also  because  it 
keeps  the  patient  under  constant  obser- 
vation until  the  cure  is  effected.  .  .  . 
New  York  State  is  the  only  state  which 
has  reported  a  continuous  fall  in  the 
incidence  of  syphilis  since  the  disease  be- 
came reportable  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  1936.  Twenty  states 
have  reported  a  continuous  rise  over  the 
years,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to 
improved  methods  of  reporting. 

Wartime  Experiment — A  100-bed  hos- 
pital for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
communicable  diseases  in  wartime  is  to 
be  established  in  England  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  Harvard  University. 


Not  to  be  confused  with  the  recent 
#20,000,000  campaign  for  war  relief 
is  the  American  Red  Cross's  roll- 
call  by  which  the  organization  an- 
nually replenishes  a  frequently 
dipped  into  pocketbook.  This  year's 
roll  call  is  scheduled  for  November 
11-30.  Rich  and  comfortable  though 
our  country  is,  it  is  one  in  which 
visits  of  the  more  violent  forces  of 
nature  —  floods,  tornados,  earth- 
quakes— are  unpredictable.  Through 
its  roll  call  the  Red  Cross  offers  us 
the  opportunity  of  combining  fore- 
sight in  regard  to  our  own  welfare 
with  concern  for  the  suffering  of 
the  millions  abroad,  visited  by  a 
catastrophe  far  greater  than  any 
ever  devised  by  nature. 
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JThe  prefabricated  "hut  type"  building 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross, 
which  also  will  supply  the  nursing  and 

i non-professional  staff.  The  medical  staff 
will  come  from  the  Harvard  public 
health  unit  for  field  and  laboratory 

Iwork  in  epidemiology,  also  to  be  set  up 
in  Great  Britain.  Besides  filling  an  ur- 
gent need  in  England  the  American  Red 

(Cross-Harvard  Hospital,  say  its  spon- 
sors, will  be  valuable  to  this  country's 

'defense  program  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion regarding  the  control  of  wartime 

(epidemics   and   the  organization   of   tem- 

jporary,  mobile  hospitals. 

The  Modern  Method — Most  novel  ef- 
|fort  of  the  organized  medical  profes- 
ision  to  ward  off  the  bug-a-boo,  "so- 

;  palized    medicine,"    occurred    last    June 

:  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.  There  the 
local  medical  society,  taking  a  leaf  from 
the  pages  of  recent  history  which  teach 
Ithat  propaganda  is  most  effective  when 
Injected  into  the  young,  sponsored  an 

t  |essay  contest  in  the  high  schools  through- 
put the  county.  Topics  were:  "Harm- 

|(ful  Effects  of  Socialized  Medicine  to 
the  Medical  Profession,"  and  "Harm- 

llful  Effects  of  Socialized  Medicine  to 
i:he  State  and  Nation."  Prize  essays, 
phosen  by  a  committee  of  physicians  and 

I  'teachers,    were    published    in    the    lead- 

I  ng  county  newspapers. 

i  iFrom  the  Platform — The  social  aspects 
Ipf  medicine  are  currently  under  discus- 
Ijiion  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, New  York,  in  a  series  of  six 
|  ectures  by  Dr.  C-E.  A.  Winslow  and 
•Dr.  Franz  Goldman,  both  of  the  Yale 
I  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  lec- 
l  :ures  are  intended  to  examine  the  funda- 
[Inental  problems,  the  basic  principles  of 
ibocial  medicine,  the  recommendations  of 
[:he  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
•  Care,  recent  developments  in  the  field, 
||:he  national  health  program. 

Nursing  and  Nurses 

LRMY  officers  will  soon  begin  select- 
ing from  the  first  reserve  of  17,000 
Cross  nurses  more  than  4,000  who 
kre  to  be  called  to  active  duty  before 
fuly  1.  Nurses  serving  with  the  army 
nust  be  under  thirty-five  years  of  age 
nd  able  to  pass  a  rigorous  physical  ex- 
^mination.  Other  requirements  are 
ose  of  the  Red  Cross:  graduation  from 
In  approved  school  of  nursing;  regis- 
tration under  state  laws ;  affiliation  with 
the  American  Nurses  Association;  Amer- 
jean  citizenship;  single,  widowed  or 
divorced  status.  Mary  Beard,  national 
pirector  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
•Jursing  Service,  recently  issued  an  an- 
nouncement urging  all  qualified  nurses 
throughout  the  country  to  enroll  with  the 
reserves.  Enrollment  signifies  a  nurse's 


willingness  to  serve  with  the  army  or 
navy  during  national  emergencies  or 
with  the  Red  Cross  on  disaster  relief. 

Nurse-Midwives — A  school  in  mid- 
wifery and  frontier  technique  was  re- 
cently opened  by  the  Frontier  Nursing 
Service  at  Wendover,  Ky.  The  step  be- 
came necessary  after  the  service's  staff 
was  more  than  halved  as  a  result  of 
international  events.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited facilities  for  the  training  of  nurse- 
midwives  in  this  country,  the  service 
had  built  up  a  predominantly  British 
staff,  eighteen  of  its  twenty-two  nurse- 
midwives  having  come  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a 
year  ago,  twelve  have  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Though  all  have  promised 
to  come  back  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
plans  had  to  be  made  for  the  babies 
whose  world  premiere  among  the  Ken- 
tucky hills  would  not  be  postponed. 

A  Year  of  Grace — The  date  of  full 
effectiveness  of  New  York  State's  Nurse 
Practice  Act,  passed  early  in  1938,  has 
been  put  off  until  July  1,  1941.  Original- 
ly scheduled  to  go  into  effect  last  sum- 
mer, the  law  forbids  the  practice  of 
nursing  without  either  a  registered  or 
practical  nurse's  license.  So  many  ap- 
plications for  licenses  poured  into  the 
Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  that  the 
board  was  unable  to  act  on  them  all 
within  the  allotted  time.  If  postpone- 
ment had  not  been  made,  nearly  30,000 
registered  and  practical  nurses  would 
have  been  temporarily  forced  out  of 
practice. 

Where  They  Go —  Statistics  of  the  In- 
structive Visiting  Nurse  Association,  a 
Baltimore  Community  Fund  agency,  show 
that  each  staff  nurse  makes  on  an  aver- 
age of  2,400  visits  a  year.  Largest 
number  of  calls,  37  percent  of  the  total, 
are  made  to  small  children.  Next  larg- 
est number,  27  percent,  are  made  to 
acutely  ill  adults ;  25  percent  are  to 
mothers  with  newborn  babies;  11  per- 
cent to  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

Maternal  Service —  More  than  6,000 
public  health  nurses  are  now  rendering 
maternity  service  in  programs  developed 
by  the  states  under  the  maternal  and 
child  health  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  nurses  are  scattered 
in  1,976  of  the  country's  3,076  counties. 
Many  counties,  however,  have  one  nurse 
only,  while  in  1,100  there  are  no  pub- 
lic health  nurses  available  for  prenatal 
and  postpartum  care.  In  102  more  for- 
tunate counties  a  home  nursing  service 
during  labor  and  at  the  time  of  delivery 
is  available  day  and  night. 

Apprentices — NYA  assistants  at  the 
Montefiore  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
are  volunteering  extra  time  in  order  to 
receive  special  instruction  in  the  work- 


ing routine  of  hospital  attendants  and 
nurses'  aides.  The  training  touches 
upon  the  techniques  of  bath-giving, 
stretcher  manipulation,  general  ward 
routine,  preparation  of  bedside  units,  at- 
titude towards  patients.  The  NYA 
workers  at  the  hospital  are  employed 
as  aides  in  the  wards,  in  the  offices,  at 
the  switchboard,  in  the  canteen,  in  the 
social  service  and  engineering  depart- 
ments. 

In  Print — "The  Nursing  Care  of  Pa- 
tients with  Infantile  Paralysis,"  by  Jes- 
sie L.  Stevenson,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis, describes  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
care  of  the  acute,  convalescent,  and 
chronic  stages  of  the  disease,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  interpretive  responsibility 
of  the  public  health  nurse.  On  request 
from  the  foundation,  120  Broadway. 
A  review  of  Miss  Stevenson's  new  book, 
"Care  of  Poliomyelitis,"  will  be  found 
on  page  309  of  this  issue.  .  .  .  The  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  recently  published  the 
second  edition  of  "Nursing  as  a  Pro- 
fession," by  Esther  Lucile  Brown,  first 
published  in  1936.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  December  1936,  page  375.]  The 
revised  edition  records  important  devel- 
opments— "many  of  them  of  an  encour- 
aging nature" — in  professional  condi- 
tions during  the  last  four  years.  Price 
75  cents  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, 130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

The   Blind 

INFECTION  of  the  eyes  at  birth  has 
•*•  blinded  one  baby  in  Illinois  in  1940 
in  addition  to  the  one  blinded  in  1939. 
The  1939  case  was  the  first  of  this  type 
recorded  in  the  state  in  three  years. 
The  use  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  newborn  is  required  by  Illinois  law, 
and  the  solution  is  distributed  free  of 
charge  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  Nevertheless,  the  question, 
"What  treatment  was  given  the  child's 
eyes?"  remained  unanswered  on  1,524 
birth  certificates  last  year.  Answers 
on  580  others  revealed  the  use  of  a 
prophylactic  other  than  silver  nitrate  and 
not  approved  by  law.  More  than  500 
answers  were  too  indefinite  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  treatment  was  given. 

Privilege — Though  special  licenses  per- 
mitting employers  to  pay  substandard 
wages  to  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
workers  are  authorized  in  most  of  the 
twenty-five  states  with  minimum  wage 
laws,  so  far  few  applications  for  such 
licenses  have  been  received,  according  to 
a  survey  recently  published  in  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind.  The  special  license 
provisions  grew  out  of  the  fear  that  em- 
ployers operating  under  a  minimum 
wage  law  would  discharge  handicapped 
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workers  unable  to  produce  enough  to  jus- 
tify a  higher  wage.  However,  in  those 
states  where  the  minimum  wage  law  is 
not  enforced  or  where  the  set  wage  is 
below  prevailing  wages,  employers  have 
found  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  a  license 
in  order  to  pay  lower  rates  to  workers 
with  hampered  productivity.  Conse- 
quently special  licenses  have  actually 
been  granted  in  only  eleven  states.  The 
great  majority  of  those  in  use  are  in 
California  which  has  issued  more  than 
6,000  of  them.  Massachusetts  has  issued 
249.  In  no  other  state  have  the  licenses 
granted  numbered  as  many  as  100. 

Independent —  Unique  among  social 
agencies  is  the  Washington  (D.C.)  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  which  by  its  own  con- 
stitution is  forbidden  to  solicit  funds 
from  the  general  public.  Begun  without 
donations  or  appropriations,  the  society 
operates  a  self-supporting  and  self-per- 
petuating retail  sales  business  amounting 
to  $300,000  a  year.  Four  of  the  twenty- 
five  blind  persons  serving  the  society 
have  an  aggregate  yearly  income  of  over 
$50,000. 

Books — Two  children's  books  and  a 
cook  book  recently  were  produced  in 
Braille  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
books,  "Pinocchio,"  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," and  a  volume  of  Kate  Smith's 
favorite  recipes  were  press-brailled  by- 
Red  Cross  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Already  the  cook  book  has  become 
a  best-seller.  .  .  .  Among  the  pending 
bills  in  Congress  is  one  to  increase  the 
annual  appropriation  for  Talking  Books 
from  $175,000  to  $250,000.  At  present 
less  than  400  Talking  Book  titles  are 
available  in  libraries  for  the  blind.  Talk- 
ing Book  readers  are  estimated  to  num- 
ber more  than  25,000. 

Private  Enterprise — The  ability  of 
blind  persons  to  be  self-supporting  is 
demonstrated  by  the  270  in  Wisconsin 
who  are  privately  or  self-employed.  Sev- 
enty-nine have  their  own  businesses; 
twenty  work  in  factories  and  stores ; 
nineteen  are  in  the  professions;  152  are 
employed  in  places  other  than  factories 
or  stores.  Among  the  enterprises  and 
occupations  are  real  estate  and  insurance 
brokerage,  restaurant  operation,  under- 
taking, oil  station  management,  candy 
vending  machine  business,  mattress  man- 
ufacturing, pickle  factory  management, 
janitoring,  canvassing,  piano  tuning,  sell- 
ing, store  management.  Blind  persons 
in  factories  pack  candy,  ring  keys,  at- 
tend stock  room,  wind  armatures,  sew. 
Professions  followed  by  Wisconsin's  blind 
are  law,  music,  teaching,  entertainment. 

In  Print — "Books  About  the  Blind," 
by  Helga  Lende,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  an 
exhaustive  bibliographical  guide  to  book 
and  magazine  literature  relating  to  the 
blind.  Including  foreign  language  as 


well  as  English  titles  the  helpfully  an- 
notated listings  are  classified  under  seven 
main  heads:  education  for  the  blind,  psy- 
chology of  blindness,  vocations  and  eco- 
nomic adjustment,  social  adjustment,  lit- 
erature and  reading,  the  deaf-blind, 
biography  and  autobiography.  Price  $2 
from  the  foundation,  15  West  16  Street, 
New  York. 

Community   Affairs 

*TpHIS  month  radios  throughout  the 
•*•  country  will  carry  a  broadcast  by 
President  Roosevelt  marking  the  open- 
ing of  the  1940  Community  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Human  Needs.  The  mobiliza- 
tion's new  chairman,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  will  speak  on  the  same  pro- 
gram, inaugurating  a  vast  publicity 
campaign  aimed  at  backing  up  the  fund 
raising  drives  of  the  550  chests  through- 
out the  country.  Though  the  national 
radio  publicity  will  last  for  only  two 
weeks,  benefiting  mostly  those  local 
campaigns  timed  to  coincide  with  it, 
other  phases  of  the  mobilization  will 
continue  throughout  the  year.  Among 
these  is  the  availability  of  the  three- 
minute  technicolor  trailer,  "The  Vol- 
unteer Worker,"  starring  Donald  Duck. 


©  Walt    Disney    Productions 


Donated  by  Walt  Disney  for  use  in  com- 
munity motion  picture  theaters  at  the  time 
of  local  chest  drives,  the  film  is  the  first 
Disney  production  made  for  philan- 
thropic purposes.  Prints  are  available 
at  cost  from  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  Inc.,  155  East  44  Street,  New 
York. 

Social  Action — The  effectiveness  of  a 
united  front  in  bringing  about  desired 
social  improvements  was  demonstrated 
during  the  past  year  in  Pittsburgh  by  the 
achievements  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Councils.  Comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  eleven  local  com- 
munity councils  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Social  Agencies,  the  associa- 
tion serves  not  only  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
various  community  councils  but  also  as 
a  tool  with  which  to  bring  pressure  on  a 
lackadaisical  City  Council.  During  the 
year  the  association  requested  several 
public  hearings  before  the  council  in  an 


effort  to  fill  holes  in  the  city's  plannin; 
program.  Among  the  results:  the  ap 
propriation  of  funds  for  the  operatioi 
of  city  day  camps  for  children;  the  prc 
vention  of  the  establishment  of  a  drivers 
training  school  on  property  which  wa 
part  of  the  city's  recreational  facilities 
an  expansion  in  the  budget  oc  the  Boan 
of  Education  to  permit  evening  school 
for  four  instead  of  three  nights  a  wetk 
Individual  community  councils  als< 
have  been  effectively  vocal.  One  sue 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  rehabilitation  o 
public  playgrounds  in  its  community;  an 
other  brought  about  the  reduction  o 
streetcar  rates  from  the  community  ti 
the  center  of  the  city;  a  third  securei 
the  ear  of  the  Department  of  Health  re 
garding  the  neighborhood  need  of  ; 
well-baby  clinic. 

Pasadena  Survey — The  results  of  ; 
year's  survey  of  social  agencies  sponsors 
by  the  Pasadena  Community  Chest  re 
cently  appeared  in  a  fat  volume,  "Pasa 
dena  Social  Agencies  Survey,"  by  Edwii 
A.  Cottrell.  Purpose  of  the  survey  wa: 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  commun 
ity  was  supporting  any  unnecessan 
agencies ;  whether  there  was  any  dupli 
cation  in  existing  agencies ;  the  relatioi 
of  campaign  funds  to  the  needs  and  i 
nancial  ability  of  the  community.  Find 
ings  showed  Pasadena  to  be  fourtl 
among  cities  of  the  United  States  ir 
financial  ability  to  support  an  adequati 
social  welfare  program.  Other  finding- 
revealed  :  the  percentage  of  Communirj 
Chest  collections  of  pledges  to  be  fai 
above  the  average ;  Community  Ches' 
campaign  expenses  to  be  among  the  low 
est  in  the  country;  the  inadequacy  01 
the  community's  recreational  facilities 
the  existence  of  racial  discrimination  am 
prejudice  among  community  services 
Among  the  numerous  recommendation! 
are  the  setting  of  an  annual  Community 
Chest  goal  of  $300,000  or  $3  per  capita 
provisions  for  a  continuous  survey  of  th( 
chest's  constituent  agencies ;  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  volunteer  placement  bu 
reau ;  the  use  of  the  Social  Servici 
Exchange  by  business  firms,  which  are  tc 
be  induced  to  raise  chest  contributions 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  theii 
employes  served ;  the  construction  ol 
recreational  centers  in  Mexican  ancj 
Negro  neighborhoods;  the  extension  oti 
camping  facilities  for  underprivileged! 
youth.  Recommendations  regarding  in 
dividual  agencies  are  detailed  and  un- 
sparing. Assisting  Mr.  Cottrell  in  thei 
survey  were  Prudence  Kweicien,  Dr ! 
Walter  H.  Brown,  Edward  C.  Jenkins. I 

Music  in  the  Air — The   Flint   (Mich.)i 
Community   Fund    is   exceptional   if 
unique    in    including   among   its   men 
organizations  one  devoted  strictly  to 
tural  pursuits,  the  Flint  Community  Mu 
sic  Association.     Purpose  of  the  associa- 
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tion,  now  operating  for  its  twenty-third 
year,  is  to  foster  musical  activities  and 
services  in  existing  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions. Among  its  proteges:  the  Flint 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Flint  Concert 
Band,  the  Flint  Choral  Union,  the  Civ- 
ic Opera.  The  association  promotes 
community  singing,  summer  outdoor  op- 
era, an  annual  Yuletide  musical  festival. 
It  runs  a  free  service  for  the  loan  of 
music,  music  books,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. As  an  organization  for  "co- 
ordinating musical  activities  in  the  life 
of  the  people  from  kindergarten  through 
old  age"  it  has  become  an  important 
phase  of  Flint  community  organization. 

Interpretation — Our   own   "Miss   Bai- 
ley" has  written   the   foreword   to   "Ru- 
ral  Routes   to   Community   Understand- 
ing," by  Betty  Barton  and  Florence  Black, 
latest    Social    Work    Publicity    Council 
bulletin.      Prepared   in   the   form    of    an 
exchange  of  letters  between  a  supervisor 
and  field  worker  of  a  state  department 
of  public  welfare,  the  bulletin   discusses 
the  problems  of  interpreting  social  work 
in  a  rural  area.    After  deciding  that  the 
"general  public"  has  no  reality,  the  cor- 
respondents outline  a  plan  for  interpret- 
ing social  work   to   the   separate   groups 
in  a  community — board  members,  clients, 
[county    officials,    business     men.       Price 
[50  cents  from  the  council,   130  East  22 
[Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  "Neighborhood 
(Councils  in  Our  Town,"  by  Lois  Sent- 
Iman,  a  short  one-act  play  depicting  the 
[birth  of  a  neighborhood  council,  is  avail- 
lable    without    charge    from    the    author, 
[Neighborhood    Councils   of   Washington, 
JO.  C,  1101  M  Street  N.  W.    The  play 
is  useful  in  interesting  lay  persons  in  the 
council  movement. 

IJingle  Bells — Among  the  organizations 
now  beginning  to  polish  up  the  old 
sleighbells  is  the  Christmas  Mother 
Committee  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  a  com- 
nittee  whose  history  offers  a  unique 
?limpse  into  the  gradual  change  in  the 
ohilosophy  of  Christmas  giving.  Formed 
Dack  in  1921  by  the  Yonkers  Charity 
rganization  Society  (now  the  Family 
Kervice  Society)  with  the  double  purpose 
pf  bringing  a  personal  Christmas  to  the 
agency's  families  and  controlling  the  in- 
Discriminate  nature  of  December  phil- 
nthropy,  the  committee  soon  expanded 
Its  services  to  include  most  of  the  im- 
portant social  agencies  in  the  community, 
present  it  is  composed  of  lay  and 
brofessional  representatives  from  each 
pf  the  agencies  concerned. 

In  its  early  days  the  committee,  dom- 
nated    by    the    usual    Christmas    emo- 
I'onalism,    failed    to    recognize   the   need 
constructive   relief   giving   and   good 
cial    work    at    Christmas    as    well    as 
|.t  other  times  of  the  year.     All  giving 
iras  in  the  form  of  donated  commodities. 
ITie    first    indication    of     a    change    in 


philosophy  came  in  1926  when  the  com- 
mittee was  prevailed  upon  by  its  pro- 
fessional members  not  to  distribute 
gifts  so  alike  as  to  mark  their  recipients 
in  the  community.  Two  years  later 
somebody  suggested  that  the  mothers 
themselves  be  allowed  to  select  the  gifts 
for  their  families  from  the  donated  ar- 
ticles, but  the  idea  was  shelved  as  vis- 
ionary. The  suggestion  was  reiterated 
in  1930  and  actually  tried  out  on  three 
families  the  following  year.  By  1932 
a  purchasing  committee  had  been  set  up 
which  bought  gifts  suggested  by  clients 
and  gifts  which  they  might  have  a  hand 
in  preparing — such  as  dolls  to  be  dressed. 
There  was  also  a  public  relations  com- 
mittee which  supplied  speakers  to 
churches,  clubs,  and  schools,  to  stress 
the  importance  of  intelligent  giving. 

During  all  this  time  a  staff  committee 
of  the  Family  Service  Society  had  been 
working  on  the  Christmas  Mother  Com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  put  across  the  idea 
that  holiday  planning  should  be  done  with 
the  family  as  an  important  part  of  fam- 
ily life.  In  1934  for  the  first  time  the 
committee  gave  cash  gifts  "on  an  ex- 
perimental basis"  to  seventeen  selected 
families.  In  1936  the  committee  used 
all  its  donated  cash  for  Christmas  al- 
lowances making  only  those  commodity 
gifts  that  were  received  in  that  form. 
At  the  same  time  several  innovations 
were  introduced  into  the  community's 
Christmas  giving:  publicity  was  restrict- 
ed to  explanatory  speeches  as  it  had 
been  discovered  that  newspaper  pub- 
licity only  led  to  more  applications  for 
gifts;  truck  deliveries  were  terminated 
as  bringing  too  much  publicity  to  the 
recipients ;  an  intake  worker  was  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  Family  Service  Society  to 
handle  all  Christmas  giving.  The  agency 
discovered  that  nearly  half  of  the  fami- 
lies accepted  for  Christmas  giving  really 
needed  follow-up  casework.  The  poli- 
cies then  adopted  have  prevailed  through 
the  succeeding  years  and  have  aided  in 
the  development  of  the  new  Christmas 
philosophy.  Cash  giving  is  accepted  in 
the  community  though  a  few  donors 
still  prefer  the  personal  touch  a  com- 
modity gift  affords.  A  few  agencies 
also  prefer  commodity  giving  as  sup- 
plying a  closer  "spiritual  tie,"  or  pro- 
viding the  means  of  strengthening  an  im- 
migrant's Americanism.  However,  last 
year  more  than  half  the  community's 
Christmas  families  received  their  gifts 
in  cash. 

Relief  and   WPA 

MORE  than  100,000  relief  recipients 
in  Pennsylvania  worked  for  their 
bread  and  butter  during  the  year  ending 
August  1,  1940,  according  to  a  report 
on  the  relief  work  program  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance.  [See 
Survey  MidmontUy,  July  1939,  page 


220.]  The  recipients  worked  out  $7,021,- 
1 10  worth  of  their  grants  through  labor 
and  services  furnished  to  local  govern- 
ments, schools,  hospitals,  and  other  tax- 
supported  agencies.  RWP  workers  now 
represent  approximately  one  fourth  of 
the  state's  employable  general  relief 
cases.  The  program,  says  the  report,  pro- 
vides "an  outstanding  demonstration  of 
the  readiness  of  the  average  employable 
relief  recipient  not  only  to  work  in  re- 
turn for  assistance  received  but  to  give 
a  good  account  of  himself  on  the  job." 
Refusals  to  work  assignments  amounted 
to  less  than  one  percent. 

Less  fortunate  was  the  "little  WPA" 
experience  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which 
last  month  was  discontinued.  Unlike 
the  Pennsylvania  program,  which  by  law 
is  forbidden  to  substitute  for  regular 
government  employment,  the  Pittsfield 
program  was  based  on  the  use  of  relief 
labor  on  usual  services  of  the  local  pub- 
lic works  and  parks  departments.  The 
result  was  to  "freeze"  workers  to  mu- 
nicipal welfare  rolls  who  would  ordinar- 
ily be  city  employes.  Divided  respon- 
sibility between  the  welfare  and  public 
works  departments  for  supervision  of 
projects  created  inefficiency  and  ate  up 
the  20  cents  an  hour  saving  between  the 
relief  and  city  wage.  When  the  pro- 
gram was  abandoned  a  large  number  of 
former  relief  workers  were  hired  by  the 
city  for  maintenance  work  at  regular 
city  wages. 

Strayed  or  Stolen— Of  the  130  Penn- 
sylvania state  checks  that  go  astray 
daily  the  majority  represent  relief  and 
public  assistance  payments,  according  to 
the  bureau  of  investigation  of  the  State 
Treasury  Department.  Last  year  about 
60  percent  of  the  general  relief  checks 
reported  to  the  bureau  as  "lost"  had  been 
stolen  or  forged;  35  percent  had  been  re- 
ported erroneously  by  anxious  persons 
upset  by  a  true  or  imagined  delay  in 
their  receipt.  On  the  other  hand,  theft 
and  forgery  accounted  for  only  about 
30  percent  of  the  missing  categorical 
assistance  checks,  70  percent  of  those  re- 
ported as  lost  having  been  recovered. 

Analysis —  "Average  General  Relief 
Grants,  1933-1938,"  by  Enid  Baird  and 
Hugh  P.  Brinton,  published  by  the  di- 
vision of  research  and  statistics  of  the 
WPA,  analyzes  the  size  of  relief  grants 
throughout  the  various  states  during  and 
after  the  operation  of  the  FERA  pro- 
gram. Comparison  shows  wide  variation 
among  the  states  in  both  periods.  In 
the  report  the  variations  are  laid  not 
only  to  differences  in  standards  and  defi- 
nitions of  budgetary  deficiency,  but  also 
to  differences  in  the  cost  of  living;  av- 
erage size  of  relief  cases;  policies  of 
supplementation,  supplementary  benefits 
tending  to  reduce  the  average;  numbers 
of  transfers  tn  other  programs  result- 
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ing  in  partial-month  benefits,  indis- 
tinguishable from  full-month  benefits  in 
statistical  totals.  From  WPA  headquar- 
ters, Washington,  D.  C. 

Quest — A  county  by  county  study  of 
public  and  private  relief  in  Kentucky  has 
been  underway  since  last  June  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work.  Purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
discover  the  type  of  county  organiza- 
tion for  relief  most  suitable  to  the  state. 
Cooperating  with  the  conference  in  the 
work  are  the  NYA,  the  WPA,  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville. 

Cooperation — More  than  $50,000,000 
of  the  WPA  funds  allotted  since  July 
have  gone  to  projects  intended  to  bolster 
the  national  defense  program.  Four 
fifths  of  the  amount  will  be  used  to 
improve  airports,  army  and  navy  reser- 
vations, national  guard  armories,  rifle 
ranges,  and  other  defense  facilities.  The 
remainder  will  help  to  train  skilled 
workers  for  defense  industries.  WPA 
defense  projects  are  located  in  all  forty- 
eight  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  addition  to  those  included 
in  state  and  municipal  programs  are 
many  sponsored  by  the  army,  navy,  and 
coast  guard. 


The  Aged 


•\fyTARNINGS  have  been  issued  by 
old  age  assistance  administrators 
in  Illinois  and  Kentucky  against  fakers 
who  would  exploit  the  dependent  aged. 
In  both  states  spurious  solicitors  have 
been  collecting  money  from  old  age  as- 
sistance recipients  with  the  promise  that 
it  would  be  used  to  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  their  awards.  Illinois  old  per- 
sons also  have  been  visited  by  strong 
arm  magazine  salesmen  who  threaten 
them  with  a  decrease  in  allowances  if 
they  refuse  to  take  a  subscription. 

Time  Off  Their  Hands —  Just  a  year 
ago  in  Pittsburgh  the  Jewish  Social  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  aware  of  the  growing  need 
of  attention  to  the  problems  of  old  peo- 
ple, gathered  all  its  aged  clients  living 
alone  or  in  couples  into  one  case  load 
for  special  study  and  treatment.  Out 
of  the  seventy-eight  persons  over  the 
age  of  sixty  which  comprised  the  group, 
the  caseworker  could  not  find  one  who 
had  a  hobby  or  major  interest.  A  few 
participated  mildly  in  the  local  settle- 
ment programs  or  belonged  to  lodges, 
sisterhoods  or  societies,  but  more  than 
half  had  no  affiliations  of  any  type.  All 
but  two  were  in  fairly  good  physical 
condition. 

Recognizing  loneliness  and  inaction  as 
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common  denominators  in  the  problems 
of  these  old  persons,  the  agency  began 
to  organize  small  social  groups  around 
some  point  of  interest.  The  first  was  a 
group  of  seven  women  living  near 
enough  one  another  to  meet  at  one  of 
the  homes.  The  common  interest  of 
knitting  has  held  them  together  for  over 
a  year.  They  now  are  collaborating  on 
an  elaborate  afghan.  A  common  altruis- 
tic sense  helped  bring  together  another 
small  group  of  women  who  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  idea  of  making 
fruit  baskets  for  the  sick.  They  are  now- 
knitting  sweaters  and  socks  for  Europ- 
ean refugees,  with  yarn  supplied  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  most  formal 
group  is  the  "Sixty  Plus  Friendship 
Club,"  a  group  of  twelve  men  meeting 
under  supervised  leadership.  The  mem- 
bers work  at  handcraft,  visit  points  of 
interest  in  the  city,  hold  social  affairs. 
To  round  out  the  program,  the  agency 
has  interested  its  board  members  in  tak- 
ing the  old  folks  on  outings  to  the  coun- 
try or  the  parks,  and  in  acting  as  friend- 
ly visitors  to  those  confined  to  their 
homes.  Red  Cross  knitting  is  also  being 
introduced  as  a  welcome  occupation  for 
shut-ins. 

Work  and  Pleasure —  Fifteen  old  per- 
sons packaging  prunes  in  a  Minnesota 
county  welfare  office  demonstrate  the 
eagerness  of  old  folks  to  keep  busy  and 
to  be  useful.  When  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  delivered  the 
loose  prunes  to  the  welfare  office  there 
were  no  funds  for  putting  them  in  pack- 
ages for  distribution.  The  request  for 
volunteers  from  the  old  age  assistance 
rolls  met  with  immediate  response.  Ac- 
cording to  welfare  officials,  the  elderly 
volunteers  not  only  are  conscientious 
in  attendance  and  in  the  performance 
of  their  work,  but  make  a  social  event 
of  it. 

One  Way  or  Another — California's 
ballot  in  next  month's  elections  will  give 
first  place  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  release  encumbrances  taken  as 
"security"  for  old  age  assistance  pay- 
ments. ?n  second  place  will  be  a  propo- 
sition designed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Comfort  First —  An  old  bed  with 
broken  springs,  a  few  rickety  chairs,  a 
scratched  chest  of  drawers,  a  trunk  of 
old  bedclothes,  a  dilapidated  stove,  re- 
cently brought  $300  to  an  old  age  as- 
sistance recipient  in  Illinois  who  was 
thus  able  to  refurnish  her  three-room 
house  with  shining  new  things  that  work, 
and  to  buy  herself  some  "respectable 
clothes."  A  department  of  welfare 
visitor,  with  an  eye  for  antiques,  sug- 
gested a  sale  of  the  old  furnishings  to 
the  recipient  who  was  particularly  de- 
lighted at  having  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  modern  range  and  new  cooking 


utensils.  "Sentiment  can't  cook  a  meal,1 
she   said.     Some   of   the   possessions   hai 
been   in   the   old   lady's   family   since   the 
eighteenth  century. 


Professional 


TN  its  recent  six-day  session  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  institute  conducted  annually 
for  state  and  local  workers  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  attained  the 
honorable  age  of  twenty-one.  "I 
wondering,"  writes  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bo 
state  commissioner,  "if  any  other  state 
institute  has  such  a  long  consecutive 
history."  This  column  thinks  not,  but  | 
would  be  glad  to  stand  corrected  if 
any  other  state  department  has  a  longer 
record. 

Reborn —  The  recently  reorganized 
Rhode  Island  Conference  of  Social  Work 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  last  month. 
The  two-day  conclave  was  marked  by 
a  well  developed  program  which  fell 
into  four  sections:  group  work,  social 
action,  correction,  health.  Among  the 
headline  speakers  were  Jane  Hoey,  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  public  assistance, 
Social  Security  Board;  Max  Lerner  of 
the  department  of  political  science,  Wil- 
liams College;  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association;  Frank  C.  Bane,  executive 
director  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
einments.  Institutes  held  in  connection  | 
with  the  conference  scrutinized  three 
subjects:  the  use  of  casework  knowledge  |< 
and  skill  in  relief  giving;  parents  in  a 
child  placing  situation;  the  application 
interview. 

Growing —  An  expansion  of  social  work 
training  on  the  graduate  level  is  under- 
way   at   the    School    of    Applied    Social  jj 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  j 
through  a  gift  of  $194,740  recently  made 
by  the  Buhl  Foundation.  The  funds  are  _ 
being   used    to   provide   field   supervision  I 
in  group  work,  fellowships  in  important 
divisions  of  study,  a  creative  arts  studio 
introducing   advanced   ideas   in   teaching, 
and    "the   most   complete   library   among 
social  work  schools  in  this  country."  The 
new  facilities  occupy  two  entire  floors  in 
the  university's  skyscraper,  the  Cathedral 
of  Learning. 


For  Housing  Students —  Rich  with  va- 
riety are  the  courses  in  housing  offered 
in  New  York  City  this  fall.  Columbia 
University  is  giving  extension  courses 
on  the  economics  of  housing,  city  plan- 
ning, the  social  aspects  of  housing, 
banism,  housing  developments,  housing 
history  and  theory,  problems  in  develo 
ment  and  management.  .  .  .  The  NTe 
School  for  Social  Research  is  offerin 
six  courses  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
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I  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  and  the 
I  lAmerican  Institute  of  Public  Housing. 

They  cover  public  housing,  in  an  intro- 
|  .luctory  course  and  in  a  seminar;  hous- 
I  ing  management;  practical  matters  for 
I  persons  engaged  in  housing  activities; 
I  Ihousing  practice  throughout  the  coun- 
j-jtry;  the  modern  city.  Among  the  lectur- 
[  L;rs  is  Albert  Mayer,  special  editor  of 
;!"Homes"  Survey  Graphic's  feature  is- 
|  sue  on  housing,  February  1940.  Others 
I  are  Charles  Abrams,  Lewis  Mumford, 

Morris  Zelditch.  .  .  .  New  York  Uni- 
',  versity  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  lectures 
I  jn  housing  and  site  planning  conducted 
||by  Carol  Aronovici,  who  is  also  among 
lithe  lecturers  at  Columbia. 

i  iConsumer  Review — A  series  of  fifteen 
illectures  on  the  awakening  of  the  con- 
[uumer  and  the  economic  origins  of  the 
l|:onsumer  movement  conducted  by  Ruth 
[IWheelock  Ayres,  chairman  of  the  con- 
||iumer  section,  New  York  City  League 
Jpf  Women  Voters,  began  this  month  at 
|  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
•  New  York.  The  lectures  will  touch  on 
lithe  leading  aspects  of  the  consumer 
I  movement,  the  growth  of  cooperatives, 
l  government  services  to  the  consumer,  the 
[need  for  consumer  representation  both 
In  government  and  in  private  business. 
fDther  topics  include  the  family  as  an 
||-conomic  unit;  the  impact  of  the  depres- 
sion upon  family  spending  and  levels  of 
living;  government  programs  growing 
Iiut  of  the  depression ;  the  need  for  in- 
Btelligent  buying,  specified  standards,  in- 
hformative  selling,  honest  advertising; 
l|legislation  to  protect  special  interests. 

People  and  Things 

lOITIES  that  have  established  a  com- 
^  prehensive    control    of    "charitable" 
•solicitation  show  a  marked  reduction  in 
[applications   for  permits,  according  to  a 
fjrecent    survey    made    by    the    Houston, 
|Tex.,  department  of  research.  The  study 
[(covered  an  analysis  of  ordinances   regu- 
Jilating  solicitation  in  thirty  municipalities. 
In    twenty-two,    city    officials    are    made 
Mirectly  responsible  for  the  investigation 
•of  applications  for  soliciting  permits;  in 
jjsix,  the  responsibility  lies  with  boards  or 
(commissions.    In    twenty    cities    applica- 
tions must  be  detailed  including  financial 
| 'reports,  budgets  for  expenses  of  proposed 
solicitation,  budgets  for  the  spending  of 
the  money  raised.  Nine  of  the  cities  re- 
quire solicitation  expenses  to  be  limited 
Ito  25  percent  of  the  money  raised. 

'  For  War  Prisoners — F  o  o  d,  clothing, 
blames,  musical  instruments,  books,  toilet 
Ijarticles  may  be  sent  post  free  from  this 
('country  to  prisoners  of  war  in  countries 
libroad  under  arrangements  recently 
fcmade  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  American 
'  Red  Cross.  Packages,  not  to  exceed 


eleven  pounds,  must  be  marked  with  the 
prisoner's  name,  rank,  number,  a  desig- 
nation of  the  prison  camp,  and  the  name 
of  the  country  wherein  it  is  located.  Full 
instructions  may  be  obtained  from  local 
Red  Cross  chapters.  The  chapters  will 
also  assist  Americans  in  locating  missing 
relatives  or  friends  believed  to  be  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Church  Work — A  new  program  for  the 
interpretation  of  church  work  to  the  gen- 
eral public  is  being  launched  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  through  its  laymen's  cooperat- 
ing commission.  The  purpose  is  to  publi- 
cize church  activities,  particularly  those 
of  an  interdenominational  character,  and 
to  interpret  the  significance  of  Christian- 
ity for  contemporary  life.  The  program 
will  be  directed  by  John  Forston,  lately 
with  the  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Company.  .  .  .  With  similar  intent,  an 
attempt  to  "build  Christian  love  into  the 
very  fiber  of  new  world  construction," 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America  has  created  within  its 
organization  the  new  position  of  general 
secretary.  First  incumbent  is  Emory 
Ross,  for  the  past  three  years  general 
secretary  of  the  American  Mission  to 
Lepers. 

Doctor  and  Nurses — The  Austen  Riggs 
Foundation  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  has 
appointed  as  its  medical  director  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Kimberly,  internationally 
known  psychiatrist  who  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  foundation  for  the  past 
six  years.  .  .  .  The  American  Red  Cross's 
new  nursing  consultant  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  Catherine  V.  Nardi,  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  of  the  Oranges  in  New  Jer- 
sey. .  .  .  Mary  C.  Connor,  until  recently 
with  the  Montgomery  County  Health 
Department,  Rockville,  Md.,  has  gone 
to  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  to  become  its  assistant  director 
in  charge  of  educational  problems.  She 
succeeds  Virginia  A.  Jones  who  resigned 
to  go  to  Honolulu  to  direct  a  study  pro- 
gram in  public  health  nursing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 

In  Public  Service — The  variety  of  pro- 
fessions represented  at  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  demonstrated  by  its 
two  acquisitions  last  month:  an  assistant 
editor  and  a  pediatrician.  The  assistant 
editor,  Hilary  Campbell — who  is  also  a 
professional  social  worker — was  "swiped" 
from  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Coun- 
cil where  she  was  editor  of  Channels, 
the  council's  monthly  publication.  The 
pediatrician,  Dr.  Katherine  M.  Bain,  re- 
cently of  the  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  will  head 
up  the  bureau's  division  of  research  in 
child  development.  .  .  .  The  National 
Youth  Administration  has  appointed  T. 


Wide    World 


SANFORD  BATES 
After  a  three  year  "stretch"  in  the 
voluntary  field,  as  executive  director 
of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Inc., 
Sanford  Bates  has  returned  to  the 
fold  of  public  service  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Parole.  His  appointment  is  for  a 
regular  six-year  term  at  $12,000  a 
year.  Prior  to  his  Boys  Clubs  con- 
nection Mr.  Bates  spent  eighteen 
distinguished  years  in  correctional 
work,  eight  of  them  as  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  In 
season  and  out  he  always  has  been 
a  firm  advocate  of  a  sound  parole 
system. 


Arnold  Hill,  recently  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  its  division  of  Negro  affairs. 
.  .  .  Walter  K.  Urich,  for  the  past  ten 
months  acting  parole  executive  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  recently  re- 
ceived a  permanent  appointment  to  the 
position.  .  .  .  Hugh  R.  Jackson,  for  the 
past  year  director  of  public  assistance 
in  New  York  City's  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, has  been  named  acting  first  deputy 
commissioner  to  succeed  Edward  Corsi, 
resigned.  .  .  .  J.  S.  Murchison,  ex-mayor 
of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  was  recently  made 
state  welfare  director  succeeding  Adam 

R.  Johnson Victor  H.  Evken,  since 

July  1  acting  assistant  chief  of  probation 
of  the  U.  S.  Probation  System,  last 
month  dropped  the  "acting"  from  his 
title.  One  of  the  job's  responsibilities  is 
the  managing  editorship  of  the  quarterly, 
Federal  Probation. 

Social  Workers  et  al — The  unique 
Welles  Parentorium,  parent  guidance 
center  of  the  National  Hospital  for 
Speech  Disorders,  New  York,  has  a  new 
director  in  Helen  Gossett,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Family  Service  Society  of 
Yonkers.  .  .  .  Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  di- 
rector of  the  contributors'  information 
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bureau  of  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety, New  York,  has  left  that  position 
to  go  to  Pittsburgh  as  division  director 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies.  .  .  .  Louis  L.  Himber, 
formerly  administrative  supervisor  at  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare, 
this  month  takes  up  duties  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  Life  Insurance  Adjust- 
ment Bureau.  .  .  .  The  recently  estab- 
lished Providence  (R.  I.)  Urban  League 
has  as  its  first  executive  secretary  James 
N.  Williams,  previously  with  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Branch  Y.M.C.A.,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.  .  .  .  Homer  Wickenden  has 
resigned  as  executive  director  of  the 
United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York,  to 
become  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild.  In  Mr.  Wickenden's  for- 
mer post  is  R.  O.  D.  Hopkins,  former 
director  of  the  fund. 

Medals — "Outstanding  service  to  chil- 
dren" won  the  1940  Parents  Magazine 
medal  for  Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  a  luncheon 
held  last  month  in  New  York.  ...  At  a 
similar  function  the  Rotary  Club  of  New 
York  last  month  bestowed  a  service 
medal  upon  General  Evangeline  Booth, 
retired  head  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  the  Army  Now — Six  members  of 
New  York  City's  Department  of  Wel- 
fare— three  clerks,  two  social  investiga- 
tors, a  statistician — were  called  to  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  last  month's  mobilization 
of  the  National  Guard.  When  they  left 
the  department  they  received  a  full 
month's  advance  salary.  In  each  addi- 
tional month  of  their  absence  the  depart- 
ment will  pay  them  the  difference  be- 
tween their  former  salaries  and  army  pay. 

Directory — New  among  community  di- 
rectories is  the  "Directory  of  Social  and 
Health  Agencies  and  Guide  to  the  Com- 
munity Resources  in  Richland  County 
and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,"  prepared 
by  the  Columbia  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  Agencies  are  listed  function- 
ally and  alphabetically. 

Not  There—  "The  Directory  for  Lib- 
erals," published  by  the  Liberal  Survey, 
323  Webster  Street,  N.  W,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  listed  in  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  for  August  1940  is  available 
from  the  publisher,  not  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Cooperative  League 
as  erroneously  stated. 

Death 

KATHERINE  FELTON,  organizer  and  di- 
rector of  the  Children's  Agency  of  San 
Francisco  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
lecturer  in  child  welfare  at  the  University 
of  California.  Miss  Felton's  dynamic 
belief  in  social  action  resulted  in  many 
city  ordinances  and  state  laws  for  the 
protection  and  care  of  children. 


Readers  Write 


Comment  on  Comment 

To  THE  EDITOR: — I  find  the  comment 
in  the  August  Survey  Midmonthly  [see 
page  241]  on  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress quite  interesting,  but  I  think  the 
conclusions  are  unsound. 

For  one  thing  the  CIO-Lewis  forces 
had  very  little  to  do  with  sharing  con- 
trol of  the  Youth  Congress.  Some  peo- 
ple in  high  places  in  this  wing  of  the 
CIO  were  identified  with  the  Com- 
munist party  line.  Actually  control 
rested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
CP,  with  certain  concessions  to  non- 
communists  who  could  be  persuaded  to 
go  along.  Secondly,  the  concessions  to 
Joseph  P.  Lash  and  his  supporters  were 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  some 
thirty-five  organizations  formerly  inter- 
ested in  the  AYC  were  unrepresented 
at  the  Lake  Geneva  meeting  and  that 
therefore,  the  window-dressing  of  non- 
communist  groups  is  now  rather  scanty. 
As  a  result,  the  CP  was  obliged  to  be 
generous  to  the  few  non-communist  ele- 
ments there,  without  sacrificing  any  of 
its  control. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  AYC 
has  put  a  rope  around  its  own  neck,  al- 
though it  may  continue  to  maintain  its 
characteristic  vitality  for  some  time. 
There  is  absolutely  no  indication,  as  your 
item  stated,  that  the  New  Dealers  in  the 
congress  are  in  a  strategic  position  to 
take  it  over  next  year. 
Executive  Secretary  LEWIS  CONN 

Campaign  for  Youth  Needs 

To  THE  EDITOR: — I  am  glad  to  comment 
on  Mr.  Conn's  comment  on  Survey  Mid- 
monthly's  comment  on  the  American 
Youth  Congress.  I  don't  know  how  Mr. 
Conn  can  maintain  that  control  of  the 
congress  rested  exclusively  with  the 
Communist  party  unless  he  knows  pre- 
cisely which  individuals  hold  party  cards. 
He  may  have  such  information;  we  have 
not.  But  it  is  true  that  in  recent  months 
John  L.  Lewis'  "line" — admittedly  for 
different  reasons — has  approximated 
that  of  the  communists.  The  two  groups 
there  have  been  able  to  work  in  sub- 
stantial harmony  and  share  control. 
Whether  or  not  the  communists  have 
the  numerical  edge  in  this  partnership 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Far  from 
being  unimportant,  if  Lewis  men  like 
James  Carey  had  not  gone  along  with 
the  congress  it  could  not  have  survived 
in  its  present  dimensions. 

The  chance  that  the  New  Dealers  in 
the  congress  may  be  able  to  take  over 
rests  on  the  ever-present  possibility  that 
Lewis  may  split  with  the  communists. 
Privately,  many  CIO  delegates  expressed 
uneasiness  with  the  congress  leadership. 


Naturally,  the  possibility  of  a  shift  in 
leadership  would  be  enhanced  if  the 
thirty-five  organizations  Mr.  Conn  men- 
tions as  having  withdrawn  would  re- 
turn and  bolster  the  opposition. 
International  Student  Service  IRVIN  Ross 

A  Way  to  Help 

To  THE  EDITOR: — No  doubt  many  so- 
cial workers  would  like  to  help  some 
refugee  colleague  in  this  country,  but  it 
looks  like  too  big  an  undertaking.  1 
want  to  describe  a  practical  little  scheme 
which  I  have  tried  out  with  complete 
success.  I  have  a  small  two-room  apart- 
ment, without  sleeping  accommodation 
for  an  extra  person.  I  wanted  to  do 
something,  however,  to  make  life  easier 
for  a  charming  German  social  worker, 
whom  I  shall  call  Miss  A.,  whose  plans 
for  the  future  were  in  a  very  uncertain 
state.  She  was  able  to  pay  a  minimum 
price  for  a  furnished  room,  so  at  my 
suggestion  she  found  a  tiny  one  just 
around  the  corner  from  my  apartment. 
She  slept  in  this  room  and  used  my 
apartment  while  I  was  at  the  office. 

I  had  breakfast  ready  when  she  came 
in  at  eight;  she  cleared  away,  dusted, 
and  did  the  marketing  from  a  house 
purse  which  I  replenished  when  neces- 
sary. She  got  her  own  lunch,  and  felt 
free  to  have  her  friends  in  for  lunch 
or  tea  when  she  wished.  She  also  got 
dinner  for  us  both.  Heavy  cleaning 
and  laundry  were  done  by  others.  I 
think  that  Miss  A.  felt  that  the  amount 
of  work  which  the  arrangement  required 
of  her  was  fairly  compensated  by  pleas- 
ant surroundings,  opportunity  to  enter- 
tain her  friends,  and  the  provision  of 
food  at  no  expense  to  herself,  not  to 
mention  information  which  she  gathered 
from  me  about  American  social  work 
and  idiomatic  use  of  English.  For  my 
part,  I  have  had  pleasant  companion- 
ship at  meals  and  freedom  from  con- 
siderable domestic  detail,  at  a  cost  which 
was  merely  nominal. 

Perhaps  this  experience  furnishes  a 
suggestion  that  other  American  social 
workers  might  be  glad  to  follow.  Care 
must  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  exploit 
the  refugee  by  requiring  or  permitting 
an  undue  amount  of  work.  My  refu- 
gees (this  is  the  second)  have  had  to 
be  restrained! 

The  local  committee  of  the  National 
Refugee  Service  usually  can  suggest 
women  of  the  professional  type  who 
might  be  tided  over  a  bad  time  by  such 
an  arrangement.  A.  B.  C. 

"A.  B.  C."  is  a  social  worker,  well 
known  to  Survey  readers,  who  has  asked 
us  to  withhold  her  name. — THE  EDITORS. 
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Book  Reviews 


Hurdles  and  Goals 

YOUTH— MILLIONS  TOO  MANY?  by  Bruce 
L.  Melvin.  Association  Press.  220  pp.  Price 
$2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HAT  with  all  the  programs,  sta- 
tistical summaries,  "coordination" 
combinations,  and  researchings  devoted 
to  youth  during  these  depression  years, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  left  to  say 
3n  the  subject.  But  evidently  there  was 
a  great  deal  left  to  say,  and  of  the 
jreatest  significance.  And  it  took  the 
:ombination  of  sociological  expert  and 
Iramatist  embodied  in  Bruce  Melvin  to 
ay  it. 

If  Mr.  Melvin's  book  was  timely  when 
te  began  to  gather  material  for  it  two 
•ears  ago,  how  much  more  so  it  is  at 
his  moment!  For  it  is  not  true,  as 
ertain  of  our  political  leaders  would 
lave  us  believe,  that  the  urgent  demands 
)f  national  defense  are  going  to  exhaust 
he  youth  resources  of  this  country. 
Whether  we  gear  our  industrial  and 
gricultural  resources  toward  feeding 
he  semi-starving  populations  of  the 
Juropean  and  Asiatic  suicidal  areas; 
uild  up  stupendous  and  impregnable  de- 
enses  against  a  universal  attack;  or 
everse  the  present  prevailing  attitude 
nd  plunge  into  the  deathtrap  cf  war — 
n  any  event  the  generation  which  will 
ave  to  shoulder  the  sequellae  of  these 
roblems  ten  years  from  now  has  cer- 
ain  fundamental  needs  and  responsibili- 
ies  that  cannot  wait,  that  demand 
mmediate  attention.  This  book  tells  us 
I'hat  these  problems  are  with  such  a 
resh  and  vital  approach  that  even  the 
nost  hard-boiled  schoolman  or  social 
i-orker  must  take  notice. 
After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  recent 
ecades,  in  which  the  status  of  American 
outh  has  changed  so  radically;  after 
owing  how  youth  on  the  farm  has  be- 
«  a  drug  on  the  labor  market,  not 
ded  on  the  farm  and  unwanted  in  the 
ties;  after  showing  up,  with  kindly  but 
lerciless  thoroughness,  the  incongruities 
E  our  elaborate  national  educational 
Astern;  and  after  spreading  before  us 
le  magic  panorama  of  a  nationwide 
layground  which  we  have  been  too 
tupid  to  occupy  and  from  which  we 
ave  almost  effectively  barred  the  eager 
uest  of  youth — in  short,  after  making 
feel  pretty  generally  like  heels  in 
elation  to  youth  and  getting  us  fairly 
ell  convinced  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
ith  them  is  to  treat  millions  like  sur- 
us  kittens  "at  the  river's  brim,"  this 
:ilful  author  opens  the  other  hand  and 
ts  us  see  that  all  he  has  been  saying 
a  clever  (though  literally  accurate) 
lild-up  for  the  real  show. 
In  the  chapters  "Youth  Stir,"  "Youth 
Democracy,"  and  others  indicating 


what  part  young  people  are  already 
taking  in  the  solution  of  their  own  prob- 
lems and  the  relative  responsibilities  of 
national  and  local  forces,  the  author  out- 
lines procedures  so  ambitious  in  scope 
and  yet  so  clearly  possible  of  accom- 
plishment as  to  carry  willing  citizens 
along  with  him  in  eager  pursuit  of 
attainable  goals.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  reader  and  would  do  violence  to  the 
artistic  achievement  of  the  author  to 
attempt  to  describe  his  outline  of  plans 
for  meeting  what  is  manifestly  inevitable. 
But  perhaps  the  words  of  John  G. 
Winant  at  the  World  Youth  Congress 
in  1938  will  give  a  hint  of  what  is  in 
store  for  the  reader:  "Rather  than  speak 
of  the  glorious  role  of  youth,  I  pay 
tribute  to  its  power." 

The  secret  of  the  author's  ability  to 
present  a  book  like  this  is  found  in  the 
brief  note  in  which  he  refers  to  his 
father  and  mother  "under  whose  care 
a  youth's  idealism  could  germinate  and 
grow."  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

New  York 

A  Way  of  Life 

RURAL  ROADS  TO  SECURITY,  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Luigi  G.  Ligutti,  LL.D.  and  Rev.  John 
C.  Rawe,  S.J.,  LL.M.  Bruce  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 387  pages.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

RECENTLY  this  reviewer  asked   an 

^  agricultural  economist  how  he  re- 
garded this  volume  by  Monsignor 
Ligutti  and  Father  Rawe.  He  answered: 
"It  should  be  most  useful  to  study 
groups  in  farming  communities.  I  be- 
lieve it  satisfies  an  important  need  in 
this  field." 

For  many  years  people  have  regarded 
Monsignor  Ligutti  as  a  crusader  for  a 
new  type  of  rural  life  in  America.  He 
has  crusaded  against  the  increase  of 
tenancy.  He  wants  people  to  return  to 
the  family  farm,  implemented  by  various 
types  of  cooperation.  In  his  own  proj- 
ect in  Granger,  la.,  Monsignor  Ligutti 
has  made  a  successful  demonstration  of 
a  subsistence  homestead,  one  of  the  few 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

"Rural  Roads  to  Security"  is  basically 
a  long  series  of  arguments  for  the  family 
farm  home  and  for  cooperation  as  its 
necessary  complement.  It  does  pack  in, 
however,  a  very  useful  body  of  informa- 
tion on  the  spread  of  tenancy  and  capi- 
talistic methods  in  American  farming, 
and  gives  a  worthwhile  review  of  the 
progress  of  cooperation  in  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  Nova  Scotia  ex- 
perience. 

For  Monsignor  Ligutti  and  his  co- 
workers,  the  new  way  of  life  cannot  be 
based  on  purely  material  objectives  but 
must  be  based  on  a  sort  of  religious 
revival,  a  complete  change  in  our  whole 


philosophy  of  rural  life.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  book  may  bring  to  the 
rural  church  an  increasing  consciousness 
of  its  mission  in  developing  a  new  rural 
community  in  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  out- 
standing thinkers  and  planners  of  the 
new  rural  America,  Henry  Wallace  and 
M.  L.  Wilson,  have  the  same  religious 
attitude  as  Monsignor  Ligutti  and  his 
followers  in  their  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America. 

(Rt.  Rev.)  JOHN  O'GRADY 
Secretary,  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities 

Out  of  Experience 

THE  UNSEEN  PLAGUE— CHRONIC  DIS- 
EASE, by  Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.D.  J.  T.  Augus- 
tin,  Inc.  121  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

RITTEN  by  a  veteran  in  the  field 
of  chronic  disease  this  volume  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  public  health  litera- 
ture, not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value  but 
also  for  the  stimulus  which  it  is  bound 
to  give  to  this  comparatively  new  field 
of  activity.  As  a  running  commentary 
on  the  growing  problem  of  the  chronic 
patient,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  student 
of  the  management  of  chronic  disease. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  chapters 
on  the  significance  and  the  medical,  so- 
cial, and  economic  aspects  of  chronic 
disease.  The  author's  analysis  contains 
some  excellent  thinking,  even  though  his 
conclusions  may  not  be  completely  ac- 
ceptable to  all  workers  in  this  field. 

In  a  volume  of  outstanding  quality 
such  as  this,  it  seems  ungrateful  to  speak 
of  minor  shortcomings,  yet  some  of  these 
should  be  noted  for  the  sake  of  the 
record.  As  a  result  of  twenty  years  of 
experience  with  the  social  and  medical 
aspects  of  chronic  disease,  Dr.  Boas  is 
thoroughly  self-reliant.  This  probably 
explains  the  unfortunate  omission  of  an- 
other point  of  view.  During  the  last  ten 
years  a  new  school  has  arisen  which  de- 
serves to  be  heard.  This  school  argues, 
humanely  and  scientifically,  in  favor  of 
the  integrated  acute-chronic  hospital  plan 
of  organization  ("the  true  medical  cen- 
ter") as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  one  in 
which  the  acute  and  the  chronic  are  kept 
apart. 

In  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York, 
ward  patients  contribute  3  percent  and 
not  13  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance as  the  author  states.  He  appar- 
ently has  included  private  pavilion  in- 
come which,  by  the  way,  comes  from 
acute  as  well  as  chronic  patients  in  this 
hospital.  Peripheral  location  for  patients 
who  still  require  scientific  care  is  more 
difficult  for  everyone  concerned  than  the 
author  admits,  in  submitting  his  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  the  independent 
chronic  hospital.  It  is  not  clear  how 
group  insurance  schemes  can  help  the 
chronic  patient,  since  the  premium  would 
be  prohibitive.  The  ABC  classification 
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has  been  discontinued  in  Montefiore  Hos- 
pital because  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
tical and  because  it  leads  to  clinical  dis- 
tinctions which  in  the  long  run  militate 
against  the  interests  of  the  chronic  pa- 
tient. 

When  this  has  been  said  the  reader 
may  safely  adopt  this  book  as  a  guide  to 
his  thinking  on  the  subject  of  chronic  dis- 
ease. An  interesting  supplement  would 
be  the  "Montefiore  Digest,"  the  five-year 
report  just  published  by  Montefiore 
Hospital  in  New  York. 
Director  E.  M.  BLUESTONE.M.  D. 

Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Disease 

Parents  Have  Rights 

WE,  THE  PARENTS,  by  Sidonie  Matsner 
GruenberR.  Harper.  296  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  N  the  literature  of  parent  education, 
"We,  the  Parents"  rises  like  a  sky- 
scraper among  neighboring  brownstone 
fronts.  In  its  pages  are  woven  the  best 
lore  of  the  better  parent  education  cen- 
ters, the  core  of  the  findings  of  contem- 
porary child  development  research,  and 
the  ripest  wisdom  of  the  clinics  of  pedi- 
atrics and  social  psychiatry.  Its  mood 
is  that  of  a  spicy  conversation.  The 
author  talks  with  parents,  not  at  them. 
She  etches  clearly  the  needs  of  children 
at  different  ages:  sunlight,  warm  affec- 
tion, nutritious  food,  freedom  to  experi- 
ment and  be  oneself,  firm  guidance,  the 
assurance  of  parental  care  and  protec- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  "belonging"  to  a 
family  group.  She  makes  much  of  the 
idea,  often  overlooked  among  child  study 
addicts,  that  parents  also  have  needs, 
especially  for  balancing  and  re-creative 
experiences  outside  the  home.  Mrs. 
Gruenberg  makes  it  seem  quite  natural 
that  any  child  may,  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons,  become  a  first  class 
nuisance  and,  with  similarly  casual 
words,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  usually 
temporary  when  not  taken  too  seriously. 
And  in  all  this,  her  mood  is  one  of 
humorous  analysis  and  of  an  effort  to 
understand  the  desires  and  the  rights 
of  all  concerned.  Of  explaining  and  con- 
doning there  is  little,  and  of  argument 
and  blaming  even  less. 

The  relativity  of  circumstance,  of  age 
range,  and  of  specific  family  background 
with  which  Mrs.  Gruenberg  clothes  each 
matter  discussed,  sets  a  high  standard 
in  parent  education  literature.  Even  so, 
she  does  not  quite  dissipate  the  im- 
pression created  by  some  pages  that  she 
not  only  knows  what  she  is  talking  about, 
but  also  that  she  knows  she  is  right. 
Residents  of  the  farm  belt,  and  less 
privileged  city  dwellers  will  have  to  make 
allowances  for  a  point  of  view  that  is 
predominantly  middle  class  and  urban, 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  "Learning 
the  Uses  of  Money." 

Those  who  have  followed  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Child  Study  Association 
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of  America,  of  which  the  author  has 
been  the  very  successful  director  through 
good  times  and  bad  for  almost  twenty 
years,  will  find  little  new  in  either  con- 
tent or  point  of  view,  except  a  lessened 
intensity  and  a  maturer  wisdom.  It  is 
as  if  Mrs.  Gruenberg  and  her  associates 
(to  whom  she  credits  much  of  the  stimu- 
lus for  this  book  and  many  of  its  ideas) 
were  now  emerging  into  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  work. 

In  "We,  the  Parents,"  fathers  and 
mothers  in  search  of  new  insights  and 
knowledge  for  their  parental  responsibili- 
ties will  find  both  the  meatiest  and  the 
most  appetizing  fare  now  available. 
Teachers  and  social  workers  will  find 
in  it  a  viewpoint  towards  family  life 
and  parent-child  relationships  which,  in- 
carnate in  their  professional  work,  would 
do  much  to  make  their  dealings  with 
families  a  pleasure,  and  which  would 
tend  to  make  parents  believe  them  to  be 
the  most  understanding  teachers  and 
social  workers  in  the  world. 
Brooklyn  College  RALPH  BRIDGMAN 

Back  to  Beginnings 

JONAS  HANWAY— 1712-1786,  by  John  H. 
Hutchins.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  197  pp.  Price  8/6.  Order  direct 
of  the  Society  at  Northumberland  Avenue, 
W.C.  2,  London. 

A  N  enlightened  and  public  spirited 
Englishman,  Jonas  Hanway,  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  in  the  year  be- 
fore our  own  constitutional  convention 
of  1787.  His  name,  his  writings,  and  the 
events  of  his  life  have  been  less  familiar, 
at  least  in  this  country,  than  they  deserve 
to  be.  It  is  therefore  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  John  H.  Hutchins  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  written  his  biography.  "The 
Foundling  Hospital,"  "The  Workhouse," 
"The  Marine  Society,"  "The  Magdalen 
House,"  "The  Worthy  Poor,"  and  "The 
Sturdy  Beggar"  are  the  subjects  of  six 
chapters  succeeding  the  biographical 
sketch;  but  a  seventh  chapter,  "The  Citi- 
zen of  London,"  was  found  essential  be- 
fore the  conclusion.  The  author  has  wisely 
chosen  to  attempt  primarily  to  present 
Hanway's  story  as  he  himself  presented 
it  to  the  London  public.  This  may  seem  to 
involve  a  somewhat  formal,  old-fashioned 
style,  carried  perhaps  to  an  extreme  when 
street  pavers  are  called  paviors,  and 
what  we  call  gratuities  or  tips  appear, 
without  explanation,  as  rele s. 

Hanway,  until  he  was  fifty-one  years 
old  was  in  trade,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively. In  that  year  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  the  Victualling  Board  for 
the  Navy.  Soon  afterwards  he  recorded, 
on  a  large  plate  of  enamelled  brass,  his 
own  declaration  of  faith  saying  that  he 
had  passed  through  a  variety  of  fortunes 
with  patience,  living  the  greatest  part 
of  his  days  in  foreign  lands  ruled  by  arbi- 
trary power,  thus  receiving  a  deeper  im- 
pression of  the  happy  constitution  of  his 


own  country.  Already,  however,  he  had 
begun  to  cooperate  in  securing  better 
care  for  foundlings,  and  for  the  next  score 
of  years,  although  he  was  assiduous  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  at  the  Sup- 
ply Office,  he  must  have  found  much 
time  for  his  real  interests,  the  humani- 
tarian movement  and  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  on  which  charity  should  be  ad- 
ministered, as  well  as  time  to  persuade 
their  adoption.  He  wrote  seventy  books 
and  pamphlets  to  reveal  the  misery, 
crime,  and  injustice  which  made  London 
life  precarious.  He  had  some  curious 
prejudices,  but  it  is  better  to  let  the  stu- 
dent find  out  about  them  in  perspective 
in  this  interesting  and  well  documented 
story  of  his  life. 
New  York  EDWARD  T.  DEVINB 

Mind  and  Matter 

MEN  AGAINST  MADNESS,  by  Lowell  S. 
Selling,  M.D.  Greenberg.  342  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THROUGHOUT  western  civiliza- 
•*•  tion  there  are  more  patients  in  mental 
hospitals  than  in  all  other  hospitals  com- 
bined. This  book,  which  deals  with  man's 
struggle  to  solve  this  greatest  of  all 
human  problems,  commands  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  public. 

The  first  part  of  the  history  of  psychi- 
atry is  necessarily  the  early  history  of 
medicine ;  it  was  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  before  any  individual  could  defi- 
nitely be  identified  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  disease.  Here  Dr. 
Selling's  instructive  and  entertaining 
story  of  psychiatry  really  begins.  By 
means  of  vivid  biographies  he  shows 
clearly  how  human  forces  first  advanced 
against  "madness"  on  three  fronts — the 
objective,  the  subjective,  and  the  humani- 
tarian. 

The  organic  objective  front,  motivated 
by  the  mechanistic  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  included  the  great  anatomists 
and  physiologists  of  the  nervous  system: 
Francis  Joseph  Gall,  Charles  Bell,  Mar- 
shall Hall,  Brown  Sequard,  Hughlings 
Jackson,  and  Claude  Bernard.  These 
were  the  "matter  over  mind"  men,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modern  malarial 
treatment  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  and  the  use  of  insulin  in  the 
present  day  treatment  of  dementia 
precox. 

The  philosophic  subjective  front  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Mesmer,  Elliotson, 
Esdaile,  Liebeault,  and  Bernheim.  These 
were  the  "mind  over  matter"  men  who 
accomplished  the  incredible  with  hyp- 
notic suggestion  and  hypnotic  anesthesia. 

The  third  front,  the  humanitarian,  led 
by  Pinel,  John  Connolly  and,  later, 
Dorothea  Dix,  provided  opportunity  for 
other  forces  to  operate.  The  biographical 
material  here  is  excellent. 

The  gradual  convergence  of  all  forces 
in  a  "united  front"  gave  us  the  "mind 
and  matter"  men  of  the  latter  part  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  —  Griesinger, 
Kraepelin,  Charcot  and,  later,  Freud. 

The  author  does  not  carry  his  story 
beyond  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental 
disease  into  the  field  of  preventive 
psychiatry.  He  leaves  us  with  Freud 
and  psychoanalysis,  which  only  represent 
the  vanguard  of  the  dynamic  psychologies 
that  gave  us  such  men  as  Adolf  Meyer 
and  William  Alanson  White.  These 
were  the  "function  in  structure"  or 
"mind  in  matter"  men  who  initiated  the 
worldwide  mental  hygiene  movement 
under  whose  banner  various  social  sci- 
ences became  interrelated  and  the  most 
promising  advances  in  the  battle  against 
"madness"  were  made. 

In  stopping  short  of  these  important 
developments,  Dr.  Selling  has  lessened 
the  educational  value  of  his  book,  in 
that  he  has  left  the  impression  that  in- 
sanity is  a  disease  entity  confined  within 
the  individual.  He  has  thereby  perpetu- 
ated the  old  belief  that  the  understanding 
of  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system  is 
the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  of 
"madness,"  and  he  has  failed  to  show 
that  the  understanding  of  the  family  and 
the  cultural  system  is  equally  important. 
ALEXANDER  REID  MARTIN,  M.  D. 
New  York 

Saga  of  Lawlessness 

GANG  RULE  IN  NEW  YORK:  THE  STOXY  OF 
A  LAWLESS  ERA,  by  Craig  Thompson  and  Allen 
Raymond.  Dial  Press.  406  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ORE  than  a  lusty,  flamboyant  ac- 
count of  the  gory  doings  of  New 
York's  leading  mobsters,  past  and  pres- 
ent, this  is  the  well-nigh  incredible  saga 
of  an  era  of  lawlessness  and  political 
debauchery  that  shows  no  real  signs  of 
diminishing,  despite  heroic  efforts. 

Gangsterism,  as  the  authors  point  out, 
is  no  isolated  phenomenon.    Spawned  in 
the   miserable   slums   of    the    East   Side, 
educated    in    the    "reformatories,"    and 
grown  to  manhood  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  prohibition,  New  York's  gangsters  are 
as  much  a  part  of  American  civilization 
as   Big   Business  itself.    Indeed,  the   re- 
semblances are  striking.    Both  are  prod- 
ucts of  modern  society  with  its  unsocial 
imphasis   on   the  lust  for  profits.     Both 
ceded    and    received    powerful    political 
acking  from  judges,  lawyers,  and  legis- 
ators,    whose    services    were    as    easily 
urchasable    as    any    other    commodity, 
inally,  both  "fixed"  prices,  one  through 
:he    "legal"    method    of    monopoly    and 
malgamation,    the    other    through    the 
ore  direct  method  of  controlling  rackets 
hich   reached   into   the  very  life   blood 
>f  the  nation  itself. 

Though  the  story  the  authors  have  to 
ell  is  limited  to  the  parasitic  gangs  and 
loodlums  of  New  York,  it  carries  a 
varning  and  a  challenge  to  every  com- 
nunity  in  America.  For  the  plain  truth 
s  that  every  large  city,  and  many  smaller 
mes,  too,  for  that  matter,  have  their 
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Lucky  Lucianos,  their  Owen  Maddens, 
Lepke  Buchalters  and  Dutch  Schultzes. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  the  soil  which 
produced  these  gangsters  is  already  nur- 
turing others  to  take  their  places.  Crime, 
alas,  is  on  the  march  and  will  not  be 
stopped — not,  at  least,  until  we  concen- 
trate on  improving  or  changing  the  soil 
which  makes  gangsterism  possible  and, 
indeed,  inevitable. 
Baltimore,  Md.  SAMUEL  G.  KLING 

Accurate  and  Practical 

CARE  OF  POLIOMYELITIS,  by  Jessie  L. 
Stevenson,  R.N.  Macmillan.  230  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

D  ECAUSE  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  crippled 
children,  to  which  added  impetus  was 
given  by  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Miss  Stevenson's  book  will 
be  read  eagerly  by  those  interested  in 
the  subject. 

The  material  is  divided  into  five  chap- 
ters. The  first,  "The  Problem,"  describes 
in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manner  the 
development  of  public  interest  in  epi- 
demic poliomyelitis  and  some  of  the  ways 
by  which  organized  public  efforts  have 
aided  the  victims  of  the  disease.  The 
second,  "The  Acute  Stage,"  describes 
the  etiology,  virus,  pathology,  mode  of 
invasion  and  spread,  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  treatment  during  the  acute 
stage  in  a  scientifically  accurate  but 
easily  readable  form.  This  chapter  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  convalescent  and  later  care 
which  are  admirably  handled  in  the  re- 
maining three  chapters. 

In  these  latter  chapters,  Miss  Steven- 
son reemphasizes  the  need  for  rest  and 
support  of  weakened  muscles  so  that 
deformities  may  not  result.  In  great  de- 
tail she  explains  the  many  adaptations 
that  can  be  made  in  the  home  for  the 
care  of  the  poliomyelitis  case — adapta- 
tions which  lead  to  a  saving  of  money, 
time,  and  energy  for  the  family.  The 
relationship  and  value  of  physical  therapy 
to  the  convalescent  care  of  the  patient  is 
thoroughly  explained  and  the  importance 
of  mental  hygiene  in  the  total  picture  is 
stressed. 

Miss  Stevenson's  book  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  widely  useful.  It  will  be  of 
particular  value  to  the  public  health 
nurse  because  of  the  way  in  which  it 
relates  nursing  care  to  adaptations  in 
the  home.  NAOMI  DEUTSCH,  R.  N. 
Director  Public  Health  Nursing 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Painless  Introduction 

YOU  ARE  A  TAXPAYER,  by  Mabel  Newcomer. 
Vassar  Cooperative  Bookshop.  37  pp.  Price 
60  cents,  hound;  35  cents,  pamphlet.  Order 
Direct  of  Bookshop,  Poujhkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

\/f  OST  responsible  tax  literature  is 
•"•*•  too  technical  to  be  grasped  by  the 
average  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  tax 
publications  in  popular  breezy  style  are 


frequently  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  worth- 
less, or  worse.  Very  seldom  does  the 
competent  tax  student  attempt  to  write 
anything  for  the  layman.  Or  if  he  does 
he  finds  himself  unable  to  present  highly 
complicated  facts  in  simple  fashion  and 
at  the  same  time  convey  an  accurate  idea. 

For  these  reasons  this  little  treatise, 
presenting  some  of  the  basic  elements 
of  taxation  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner, 
is  extremely  worthwhile.  Professor 
Newcomer  brings  home  to  the  reader 
that  he  is  a  taxpayer  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not.  She  also  shows  that  taxes  are 
not  money  thrown  away  as  some  persons 
appear  to  think,  but  are  money  spent 
for  innumerable  governmental  services 
which  the  public  demands. 

Certain  types  of  taxes  are  much  more 
defensible  than  others,  and  the  author 
explains  why.  Consideration  is  given  to 
benefit  taxes,  such  as  motor  vehicle  and 
payroll  taxes;  ability  taxes  such  as  per- 
sonal income,  death,  property,  and  busi- 
ness taxes ;  taxation  for  social  control, 
such  as  customs  duties,  liquor  and  opium 
taxes,  chain  store  and  margarine  taxes: 
and  finally  taxes  imposed  for  revenue 
only,  with  no  regard  to  the  justice  of 
the  levy,  such  as  a  general  sales  tax. 
Such  practical  questions  as  tax  conscious- 
ness, tax  burden,  budget  balancing,  and 
the  possibility  of  increased  taxation  are 
also  considered. 

This  little  pamphlet  constitutes  a 
painless  and  illuminating  introduction  to 
the  great  science  of  public  finance. 

MABEL  WALKER 
Tax  Policy  League,  New  York  City 

Many-Sided  Approach 

THE  CREATIVE  ADULT,  by  Hughes  Mearns. 
Doubleday.  300  ~  D — -  •  ™»~.M  i«. 
Survey  Associate 
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Doubleday.     300    pp.     Price     $3,    postpaid    by 
iciates,  Inc. 


DROFESSOR  MEARNS  is  a  stirring 
and  provocative  artist  whose  material 
is  human  personality.  His  narrative  of 
the  discovery  and  unfolding  of  the  unique 
personal  spark  in  adults  is  as  thrilling 
and  heartening  a  tale  as  one  could  find 
anywhere.  It  is  a  true  restorative  of 
faith — in  human  nature  and  the  educa- 
tional process. 

The  author's  approach  and  results  are 
already  known  from  earlier  works  about 
younger  students.  But  here  we  are  at 
the  adult  level  with  individuals  whose 
perceptiveness  is  presumably  set  and 
limited.  Yet  again  the  miracle  of  crea- 
tive awareness  and  action  is  shown  to 
occur.  Some  suggestions  upon  method, 
a  deep  sense  of  how  central  in  true 
education  this  inner  stir  is,  realization 
that  far  more  teachers  have  to  evoke 
this  kind  of  response  in  themselves  and 
in  others — these  are  among  the  values 
here  offered  in  terms  of  a  wealth  of 
illustrative  material. 

Just  because  this  is  an  artist's  book, 
many  of  the  insights  are  come  at  oblique- 
ly. It  is  not  narrow  pedagogy.  It  is 
a  many-sided  approach  to  truths  found 
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in  living  life.  The  topics  covered  range 
over  fear-of-the-world,  emotional  integ- 
rity, education  by  exposure,  taste  as 
developed  out  of  contemporary  art  ex- 
pressions, learning  as  a  felt  need, 
discipline,  and  parents  as  creative  leaders. 

Here  is  a  sense  of  abundance  and 
heartiness  which  suggests  rich  wells  of 
personal  power  being  drawn  upon.  The 
subtitle  of  this  book  is  "Self-Education 
in  the  Art  of  Living,"  and  having  ex- 
amined dozens  of  volumes  holding  out  a 
similar  claim,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that 
from  the  truly  educational  point  of  view 
this  one  goes  deeper  than  the  vast  ma- 
jority, lays  its  foundations  more  solidly, 
offers  a  wider  prospect  for  personal  en- 
terprises of  growth.  Finally,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  the  ultimate  religious 
acknowledgment:  "Psychically  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  ourselves,  psychically  it  is 
also  important  willingly  to  submit." 

This  is  a  splendid,  inspiriting  book  for 
teachers  especially.  And  every  inquiring 
adult  with  the  hearing  ear  and  the  see- 
ing eye  should  find  here  that  which  will 
add  a  cubit  to  his  inner  stature.  What 
this  book  is  exciting  about,  in  a  day  of 
accentuated  pedagogical  methods,  is  that 
"There  is  such  a  thing  as  contagion  of 
mind,  spirit  acting  upon  spirit;  it  is  an 
important  instrument  of  education,  per- 
haps it  is  the  only  important  one." 
New  York  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Background  and  Outlook 

MODERN  MARRIAGE,  edited  by  Moses  Jung. 
Crofts.  420  pp.  Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

l^OR  six  years  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  has  offered  a  course  on  modern 
marriage  involving  the  cooperative  par- 
ticipation of  professors  in  various  depart- 
ments. Lectures  given  in  this  course 
have  been  well  organized  by  Moses  Jung, 
professor  of  religion.  The  content  of 
the  volume  is  comprehensive  and  authori- 
tative within  the  special  lines  of  thought 
of  the  numerous  contributors,  although 
sometimes  with  a  strong  Iowa  accent. 
With  the  strength  and  weakness  of  a 
symposium,  it  constitutes  an  excellent 
college  textbook  potentially  useful  for 
students  of  modern  marriage  interested 
in  institutes,  forums,  and  discussions 
who  desire  to  unify  their  background  in 
order  to  answer  the  specific  questions 
that  audiences  enjoy  asking. 

The  internal  harmony  of  the  subject 
matter  is  hampered  somewhat  by  the 
inequality  of  discussion,  both  in  content 
and  form,  that  results  from  an  inade- 
quate balance  between  special  topics  and 
the  total  theme.  The  forty  pages  on 
The  Character  Implications  of  Marriage, 
the  Religious  Approach  to  Marriage  and 
Religious  Education  of  the  Home  con- 
trast with  only  thirty-three  pages  on 
Marriage  and  Mental  Hygiene,  and 
The  Background  of  Conflict  in  Mar- 
riage. The  Legal  Aspect  of  Marriage 
requires  only  thirty-four  pages  as  com- 


pared with  134  pages  on  The  Biological, 
Eugenical,  and  Physical  Aspects  of  Mar- 
riage. Similarly  two  pages  of  references 
are  appended  to  Family  Disorganization, 
none  to  the  discussion  of  religion. 

Subject  matter  is  drawn  from  the 
fields  of  anatomy,  sociology,  mental 
hygiene,  psychiatry,  economics,  law,  and 
religion.  The  contributors  evidence  a 
wide  appreciation  of  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  marriage  as  an  institution, 
as  a  source  of  personal  development,  as 
a  means  of  attaining  happiness,  and  as 
an  end  for  securing  racial  propagation. 
With  this  broad  outlook  and  the  fine 
standard  of  frank  discussions,  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  current  literature. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D. 

Wise  Counsel 

SHE'S  OFF  TO  COLLEGEI  A  GIRL'S  GUIDE 
TO  COLLEGE  LIFE,  by  Gulielma  Fell  Alsop. 
M.D.  and  Mary  F.  McBride.  Vanguard. 
277  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TXT"  H  ETHER  or  not  to  attend  college 
and  if  so,  which  one,  are  questions 
discussed  by  highschool  girls  from  Maine 
to  California.  These  preliminary  prob- 
lems as  well  as  those  met  during  four 
years  of  strenuous  study  and  play  are 
treated  in  a  sympathetic,  realistic,  and 
entertaining  fashion  by  Dr.  Alsop  and 
Miss  McBride.  Their  years  of  experi- 
ence in  counseling  girls  makes  this  no 
theoretical  treatise,  but  a  practical  hand- 
book designed  to  help  the  bewildered 
freshman  benefit  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  phases  of  college  life — whether 
religious,  academic,  or  social — and  at  the 
same  time  safeguard  the  prerequisite  of 
good  health. 

Parents,  too,  will  find  the  advice 
offered  here  an  invaluable  aid  in  under- 
standing their  collegiate  daughters  and 
in  assisting  them  to  prepare  for  a  well- 
rounded  adult  life. 
New  York  MARY  HITCHINGS 

For  the  Record 

CHILD  WELFARE  IN  GERMANY  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  NAZISM,  by  Walter  Fried- 
lander  and  Earl  Dewey  Myers.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  273  pp.  Price  $1.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

/~\NE  of  the  leaders  in  welfare  work 
in  Germany,  former  head  of  a  pub- 
lic child  welfare  agency  in  Berlin,  pre- 
sents an  elaborate  description  of  the 
welfare  system  as  it  developed  during 
the  years  of  the  democratic  republic  and 
of  its  decay  under  National  Socialism. 
He  has  made  use  of  material  collected 
by  Earl  Dewey  Myers,  who  studied  wel- 
fare work  in  Germany  before  his  un- 
timely death. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  develop  a  complete  program 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  its  youth. 
Much  of  this  was  carried  through 
despite  the  inflation  and  poverty  which 
followed  Germany's  defeat  in  the  World 
War.  An  organization  was  drawn  up, 


the  framework  of  which  could  not  be 
wholly  filled  out.  It  is  characteristic  of  j 
the  German  method  to  set  up  first  an 
organization  covering  the  country  with 
a  complete  network  of  agencies  and  to 
issue  uniform  rules.  Then,  in  some 
agencies,  outstanding  personalities  such 
as  Mr.  Friedlander  may  do  outstanding 
creative  work.  Much,  however,  remains 
on  paper  and  ultimately  the  organization 
tends  to  thwart  private  initiative  by 
assumption  of  complete  authority. 

Mr.    Friedlander    gires    an    excellent 
picture  of  the  achievements  of  the  sys- 
tem,   which    were    quite    remarkable    in 
some     fields,     for     example     in     publi 
guardianship     and     the     supervision 
foster   homes.    Less   emphasis,   howeve 
is    placed    on    the    shortcomings    due 
friction    between    health    and    educatio 
departments  (with  the  health  departmen 
frequently  in  the  ascendency),  to  the  war- 
fare between  socialists  and  churches,  or 
to   the   fact  that  case  work    (individual 
care,  as  the  Germans  called  it)  suffered 
in    a   period   which   tended    toward    col- 
lectivism.   But  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bnnum. 

Mr.  Friedlander's  book  is  an  invalu- 
able source  of  information. 

FRIEDA  WUNDERLICH 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

The  Left  Wing  Slant 

WHY  FARMERS  ARE  POOR:  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CRISIS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Anna 
Rochester.  International  Publishers.  317  pp. 
Trice  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

*TP  HE  orientation  of  this  account  of 
^  the  American  farm  situation  from  a 
left  wing  labor  point  of  view  is  most 
clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  both 
Marx  and  Lenin  are  cited  several  times 
to  explain  what  is  happening  to  our 
farmers. 

The  thesis  that  capitalism  is  reducing 
the  farmers  to  the  level  of  a  European 
peasantry  is  supported  by  a  wealth  of 
statistics  derived  from  the  Census  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
data  indicate  that  large  scale  and  cor- 
porate farming  is  on  the  increase,  that 
tenancy  is  growing,  that  many  small 
farmers  are  losing  their  farms,  that  the 
"middle"  farmers  are  hopelessly  in  debt, 
and  that  the  agricultural  laborers  are  the 
most  exploited  of  all  workers.  The  agri- 
cultural crisis  is  permanent  and  is  made 
more  serious  by  the  mistaken  New  Deal 
policy  of  restricting  production.  The 
farmers  are  victimized  by  the  bankers, 
the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, the  processors  and  middle-men, 
the  monopolists,  and  the  exploiting  class- 
es generally.  What  is  happening  to  the 
farmers  is  "an  integral  part  of  American 
capitalist  development,"  and  the  only 
basic  remedy  is  "socialist  planning  which 
would  be  democratically  conceived  and 
carried  out  by  the  wage  earners  and 
working  farmers  to  provide  maximum 
abundance  for  all." 
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Various  measures  are  suggested  as  pal- 
liatives until  the  happy  day  when  we 
[will  have  "socialist  planning."  Among 
[them  are  greatly  increased  appropriations 
[to  enable  "sharecroppers  and  other  poor 

tenants"    to    become    owners    (although 

'no  extension  of  independent  private 
nwnership  can  bring  a  permanent  solu- 
t:ion")  ;  indefinite  moratoriums  against 
liarm  foreclosures;  "a  sharp  writing  off 
nf  farmers'  debts;  stringent  regulation 
pf  food  monopolies;  and  a  revival  of  full 
productive  activity  in  industry  as  well 

is  agriculture."  For  the  attainment  of 
:  hese  immediate  objectives  and  the  mil- 
lennium which  is  the  ultimate  goal,  "an 
[inshakable  alliance  between  wage  work- 
ers and  working  farmers  must  be  estab- 
lished." Fortunately,  there  is  now  a 
I'rising  sympathy  between  working  far- 
|ners  and  wage  workers,"  which  has  oc- 

asioned  "genuine  alarm"  among  the  re- 
lictionaries  and  led  to  the  organization 
|>f  the  Associated  Farmers  and  its  "fas- 

ist-like  campaign  to  counter  this  'dan- 
gerous' trend." 

I   As  the  reviewer  sees  it,  this  is  wishful 
Ihinking.      Quite    to    the    contrary,    the 

lass  of  the  farmers  are  impatient  with 
jrganized  labor  and  have  no  use  for  the 
l:ft  wing  groups.  The  analysis  of  the 
Jarmer's  problem,  while  factual  as  far  as 
r  goes,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Ihe  farm  leaders  and  is  clearly  not  com- 
jlete.  For  instance,  farm  cooperatives 
Ire  little  more  than  mentioned,  and  no- 
I  here  is  there  the  slightest  reference  to 
lie  fact  that  some  of  the  most  bitter 
lashes  between  the  farmers  and  the 
libor  unions  have  occurred  in  connection 
rith  attempts  to  organize  the  coopera- 
Ives. 
I  The  left  wing  slant  makes  this  pri- 

larily  a  textbook  for  radical  orators.  To 
Ither  readers  it  will  be  of  value  princi- 
lally  as  a  statement  of  left  wing  treat- 
ment of  the  farm  problem.  It  has  the 
Idditional  value  that  it  will  prove  a  con- 
lenient  source  of  reference  for  data 
liou-ing  the  seriousness  of  the  agricul- 
liral  situation.  EDWIN  E.  WITTE 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Run  of  Shelves 

-.X  IX  MARRIAGE,  by  Ernest  R.  Groves  and 
•  Gladys  Hoagland  Groves.  Emerson  Books.  250 
jnp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 

Inc. 

NEW  revised  edition  of   a  "guidebook 

those   entering   marriage,"    first   pub- 

ihed  some  ten  years  ago,  which  has  been 

'und  useful  by  marriage  counselors  and 

hers. 

STTING  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE,  by  Joseph 
Jastrow.  Emerson  Press.  312  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

REVISED  edition  of  an  earlier  book  in 
lich  the  author  sums  up  his  robust 
ispel  of  sensible  living,  his  purpose  "to 
lide  you  in  your  aim  to  live  at  the  top 
I'el  of  your  capacities  and  your  oppor- 
nities." 


Theory  and  Practice 
of   Social   Case  Work 

By  CORDON   HAMILTON 

Author  of 

SOCIAL    CASE    RECORDING 


THERE  was  never  a  greater  need  for  a  restatement  of  the  social 
case  work  idea — its  principle  and  application.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  social  case  work  has  undergone  tremendous  and  signifi- 
cant growth  and  development:  its  scope  has  been  increased;  old 
techniques  have  been  improved;  new  ones  have  evolved;  and  con- 
cepts have  changed. 

Hence  this  new  book  which  analyzes  and  reconciles  current 
theory  and  practice,  explains  recent  consolidation  and  synthesis, 
and  shows  how  case  work  is  being  refocused  in  terms  of  a  functional 
division  of  labor.  The  result  is  a  well-organized  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  position  and  status  of  social  case  work  today  which 
will  be  of  equal  use  to  workers  in  public  and  voluntary  agencies. 
Nearly  400  pages.  $3.00 


Life,    Liberty   and   the 
Pursuit   of   Bread 

By 
CARLISLE  and  CAROL  SHAFER 


THIS  unusual  book  is  concerned  with  the  five  problems  most  often 
met  by  social  workers :  unemployment,  low  income,  old  age,  broken 
homes,  and  the  need  for  medical  attention  and  care.  It  asks  pertinent 
questions  about  each  of  these  and  suggests  concrete  remedies. 

The  book  is  addressed  particularly  to  social  workers  and  to  those 
students  and  laymen  interested  in  social  problems.  The  work  was 
written  to  meet  the  need  created  by  social  workers  anxious  for  a 
larger  view  of  the  problems  they  face  daily.  It  is  the  only  book 
which  attacks  these  five  significant  problems,  pictures  them  with 
concrete  cases  and  with  broad,  factual  data  in  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic setting,  and  attempts  to  discuss  specific  and  possible  ways  of 
meeting  them  today.  207  pages.  $2.25 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1940 

Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Conference,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  May  26 — June  1, 
1940.  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  during  the  fall.  Place  your  advance  order  now.  $3.00 
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FAMILIAL  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By   Clara    llarrtton    Town 

"The  book  la  challenging  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  Interested  in  tin-  tMttctnmt  Qt  the  human 
nee."  —Emily  Thorp  Burr,  in  Survey  Midmonlhly. 
And,  we  miuht  add.  by  all  who  would  like  to  find  a 
way  to  do  something1  about  it!  The  price  of  this 

excellent  book  is  only $2.00 

FOSTER     &     STEWART 
77    Swan    Street  Buffalo,    New    York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
.e??!,°?,aij>ersolls-  Prompt  service  extended. 
AU  I  HORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  show*  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  lake  in  the  better 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

BEGINNER,  girl  of  18,  equipped  with  short- 
hand, typing  and  bookkeeping,  desires  position 
in  office  work.  References.  7699  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  executive  available,  fifteen 
years'  experience  private  agency  desires  insti- 
tutional position  with  children  or  girls.  Mem- 
ber A.A.S.W.  7700  Survey. 

WOMAN  TEACHER  with  college  degree, 
special  training  in  child  psychology,  and 
twenty-six  years  teaching  experience  in  insti- 
tutions, desires  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  a  juvenile  institution.  Qualifications,  train- 
ing and  references  given  upon  request.  7697 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  B.A.,  sociology  major,  one 
year  experience  in  Settlement  work,  Group 
work  and  Camp,  seeks  responsible  position  in 
social  work.  Go  anywhere.  7701  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Children's  Home— Several 
years'  successful  experience  private,  state  and 
community  chest  supported  children  s  homes  in 
Middle  West.  Interested  only  in  progressive 
program.  Available  October  fifteenth.  7702 
Survey. 
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Members      Everywhere 


RATES 
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CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey   Midmonthly 

112  E.   19th  Street  New  York 


THE   PAMPHLET   SHELF 


Economics 

59c  OF  YOUR  $1— THE  COST  OF  DIS- 
TRIBUTION, by  T.  R.  Carskadon.  32  pp. 

HOW  MONEY  WORKS,  by  Arthur  D. 
Gayer  and  W.  W.  Rostow.  32  pp. 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  Nos.  44  and  45. 
Price  10  cents  each,  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York. 

The  first  explains  in  popular  terms 
the  relation  between  cost  of  distribu- 
tion and  retail  prices;  the  second, 
money's  part  in  maintaining  or  upset- 
ting economic  balance.  Both  are  illus- 
trated with  pictographs. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  LIFE, 
by  Leverett  S.  Lyon  and  Victor  Abram- 
son.  66  pp.  Pamphlet  No.  22.  The  Brook- 
ings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  "interpretative  summary"  of  a 
two-volume  study  of  the  same  title, 
which  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
proper  relationship  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  private  enterprise  and 
industry. 

MONOPOLY  AND  BIG  BUSINESS,  by 
Irving  Lipkowitz.  56  pp.  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  112  East  19  Street. 
New  York.  Price  20  cents. 

A  discussion  of  the  place  of  monopo- 
lies in  our  economy  containing  sugges- 
tions for  their  control. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
"THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  TECHNOLOGY,"  by  Philip  Murray. 
Chairman  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 56  pp.  Publication  No.  3.  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  1500  Com- 
monwealth Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Price 
25  cents. 

An  outline  of  unemployment  problems 
caused  by  changing  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  a  concrete  plan  to  help 
solve  them. 


Health 

SYPHILIS  IN  MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 
Supplement  No.  7  to  Venereal  Disease  In- 
formation. I".  S.  Public  Health  Service.  20 
pp.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Price  10  cents. 

A  discussion  of  the  discovery  and 
treatment  of  congenital  and  acquired 
syphilis. 

THE  CHANGING  FRONT  OF  HEALTH, 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIOHTEENTII 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  MILBANK 
MEMORIAL  FUND  HELD  ON  AFRIL  2  AND  3, 
1940,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. 104  pp.  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  40 
Wall  St.,  New  York.  Free  on  request. 

A  report  of  the  annual  conference 
covering,  among  other  topics,  public 
health  standards  in  housing,  diet  and 
nutrition  in  relation  to  public  health, 
and  population  trends  and  programs 
of  social  welfare. 

A  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  by  Edith  M. 
Gates.  120  pp.  The  Womans  Press,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  Price  85 
cents. 

A  guide  for  leaders  in  health  educa- 
tion, emphasizing  the  value  of  coop- 
eration of  community  agencies. 


Cooperatives 

CHINESE  INDUSTRIAL  COOPER.vm  I.S 
NORTHWEST         HEADQUARTERS 
FIRST     YEAR     REPORTS,     prepared 
the  staff  of  the  Northwest  Headquarters, 
pp.  Price  20  cents. 

A  NATION  REBUILDS,  THE  STORY 
THE  CHINESE  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVES  in 
PICTURES.  34  pp.  plus  map.  Price  25  cent! 
(Prices  include  postage.) 
From  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperative 
Hongkong  Promotion  Committee,  RO.  Btc. 
222,  Hongkong,  or  from  Miss  Ida  Pruitl 
Room  1212,  57  William  St.,  New  York. 

The    accomplishments    and    problen 
of    the    Chinese    cooperatives    told 
words  and  photographs. 

THE  CONSUMER  COOPERATIVE  MoVK 
MENT,  A  SOCIAL  INTERPRETATION, 
Harry  W.  Laidler;  A  FACTUAL  SURVEY, 
Wallace  J.  Campbell.  Revised  Edition, 
pp.  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  1! 
cents. 

Part  I  points  out  the  social  benefits 
of  the  consumer  cooperative  move- 
ment; while  Part  II  traces  up  to  the 
present  cooperative  history  here  and 
in  Europe,  with  corroborative  factual 
material. 

Industrial  Studies 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY,  by  The  Con- 
gress of  American  Industry.  21  pp.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  1 
West  49  Street,  New  York.  Price  1  '/•  cents 
to  3  cents  each,  depending  on  quantity. 
Single  copy  free. 

The  44th  Annual  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  sets  forth  its  conception 
of  industry's  responsibilities  and  aims 
under  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

ADDITIONAL  WORKERS  AND  THE 
VOLUME  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
THE  DEPRESSION,  by  W.  Woytinsky. 
37  pp. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AM) 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  32  pp. 
Pamphlet  Series  Nos.  1  and  2.  Committee 
on  Social  Security,  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.  \\ . 
Washington.  Price  50  cents  each. 

The  first  attempts  "to  analyze  the 
processes  which  result  in  unemploy- 
ment or  reemployment,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  available  labor  supply  upon 
unemployment  problems."  The  second 
studies  Great  Britain's  experience 
u-ith  social  insurance  coverage  of  agri- 
culture, with  the  aim  of  clarifying 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  old 
age  insurance  for  agriculture  in  the 
United  States. 


Miscellaneous 

WAR    AND    THE     FAMILY,    by     Willard 
Waller.    Dryden    Press.    51    pp.    From    T 
Dryden     Press,     103     Park    Avenue,     New 
York.   Price  50  cents. 

This  addendum  to  "The  Family:  A 
Dynamic  Interpretation,"  discusses 
the  effect  of  war  on  social  institutions, 
the  mores  of  the  family,  community 
life  and  marriage. 
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•  he  spoiled  child  is  America's  heaviest 
I. — ALEXIS  CARREL,  M.D.  in  Readers 

Oest. 


So  They  Say 


lave    never    met    a    man    who    has       *   It  is  a  part  of  our  destiny  that  we  are 
me   as  much   trouble   as  myself. —      a  nation  of  idealists. — DOROTHY  THOMP- 
late  DWIGHT  MOODY.  SON,  political  commentator. 


•  ut  of  the  miscegenation  of  politician 
it  social  worker  ha«  come  a  new  breed 
3fiublic  enemy  called  "public  housers." 

—  IORGAX  L.  FlTCH,  president,  Chicago 
Ml  Estate  Board. 

•  11  the  old  histories  taught  My  Coun- 
I  Right  or  Wrong.     That's  the  point 
view  we  want  our  children  to  adopt. 
I  can't  afford  to  teach  them  to  be  un- 
Iri  ed  and  let  them  make  up  their  minds. 

—  !RS.  ELWOOD  J.  TURNER,  correspond- 
I  secretary.    Daughters     of     Colonial 
Hrs. 

•  merican    democracy    cannot    be    de- 
feied  by  fanatically  throwing  a  foreign 
Image  out  of   the   school   and  college 
Briculum,  nor  by  witch  hunts  against 
•>lars    who    loyally     and    consciously 
B:  and  teach  the  truth,  nor  by  the  dis- 
•ion  of  textbooks  and  other  materials 
•instruction  into  instruments  of  mere 
•paganda. — GEORGE  F.  ZOOK,  president 
merican  Council  on  Education. 


•  Please   send  me   a  wife's   form   to  fill 
out    and     send    in. — Letter    to    Indiana 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

'  Conscription  means  just  one  thing  to 
future  debutantes — scanty  stag  lines. — 
NANCY  RANDOLPH,  society  editor,  New 
York  Daily  News. 

•  We  must  look  to  our  resources,  mate- 
rial and  human.    In  the  end,  as  always  in 
the  past,  there  is  no  resource  so  strong 
and    enduring    as    a    dignified    person.— 
EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN  to  the  alumni  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

•  Almost   the    first    freedom    to    be    de- 
stroyed  as  dictators  take  control  is  the 
freedom  of  learning.    Tyranny  hates  and 
fears    nothing    more    than    the    free    ex- 
change of  ideas,  the  free  play  of  the  mind 
that  comes  from  free  education. — PRESI- 
DENT   ROOSEVELT    at    the    dedication    of 
three   new  school  buildings  in   Dutches! 
County,  N.  Y. 


•  Ideology    is    not   a    natural   American 
word.     Politics  is. — LEON  WHIPPLE  in 
Survey  Graphic. 

•  Whatever  survives  between  now  and 
the  year  2000  will  be  something  tough! — 
ROY  HELTON  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

•  As  to  superior  force  the  English  will 
always  hold  out  against  it  because  they 
will  never  believe  that  it  exists. — ANNE 
O'HARE  MCCORMICK  in  The  New  York 
Times. 

•  Realize,   while    there   is   time,   the   in- 
scrutable nature  of  war;  and  how  when 
protracted    it   generally   ends    in   becom- 
ing a  mere  matter  of  chance  over  which 
neither  side   has   any  control,   the   event 
being  equally  unknown  and  equally  haz- 
ardous    to     both. — THUCYDIDES,    Fifth 
century,  B.C. 

•  I   began   at   this   time    (about   1923   in 
Warsaw)     to    realize    with    amazement 
the  unlimited  capacity  of  men   for  self- 
deception — or  rather  for  the  ignoring  of 
facts — in  formulating  the  political  or  so- 
ciological conditions   for  which  they  are 
willing   to   let   other    people    die.     Later 
I  learned  that  I  had  still  underestimated 
it. — The    late    Hans    Zinsser    in    "As    1 
Remember  Him." 


Walt  Partymiller  for  Surrey  Midmoiithly 
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Grandma  Called  It  Charity 


By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


The  Wang-wang  bird  doesn't  care  where  he's  going  to; 

All  he  desires  is  to  see  where  he's  been. 

He  doesn't  care  where  the  rivers  are  flowing  to; 

He  wants  to  know  where  the  rivers  begin! 

Backward  he  flies  with  a  yearning  nostalgia 

Born  of  a  memory  vivid  and  clear, 

Longing  for  days  when  he  hadn't  neuralgia 

Peritonitis  and  pains  in  the  ear    .    .    . 

Wait,  for  the  world  has  wrecked  everything  wreckable!    .   .    . 

Let  me  fly  with  you,  oh  heron  impeccable. 

I  QUOTE  from  memory  and  with  apologies  for  possi- 
ble inaccuracies  to  whoever  wrote  those  verses  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  "Line  O'Type"  column  in  the  Chi- 
cago  Tribune.     They  made  a  special  impression  on  me 
because  at  the  time  I  was  doing  just  what  their  author 
wanted  to  do — looking  backward  to  see  where  we'd  been. 
I  had  been  asked  to  do  some  local  research  for  a  maga- 
zine article  on  several  of  our  "first  families,"  tracing  their 
relationship  to  philanthropy  back  to  the  pioneer  generation. 
I  began  with  the  present,  with  families  who  are  represent- 
ed today  on  boards  of  directors  of  Chicago's  leading  social 
agencies,  and  worked  backward.  It  was  an  interesting  as- 
signment and  not  too  difficult  because  many  of  the  chil- 
|  dren  of  our  pioneers  are  alive  today.  I  saw  and  talked  to 
them,   supplementing   their   memories   by   dusting   off  old 
reports,  financial  records,  and  minutes  of  early  meetings. 
When   the  job   was  done   I   saw   that   every  one  of  my 
families  followed  a  certain  pattern,  and  that  I  had  a  fairly 
clear  picture  of  the  Chicago  board  member  in  transition. 
First,   the  board   member  of  today.   Not  the  youngest 
board  member,   for  I  began  with  the  generation  that  is 
now  middle-aged.    I  saw  this  man — or  woman — belonging 
to  a  number  of  clubs,   serving  on   a   number  of   boards, 
contributing  relatively  small  amounts  to  a  large  number 
of  social  agencies,  and  leaving  their  administration  to  pro- 
fessional social  workers.     I  found  him — no,  let's  keep  it 
feminine — I  found  her  mildly  interested  in  a  wide  range 
of  social,  cultural,  civic,  and  philanthropic  activities,  broad- 
ly tolerant  and  rather  cynical.    Perhaps  that's  too  strong  a 
word.      Let's  say  that   she  is  not  too  certain   that  very 
;  much  can  be  done  very  quickly  to  change  anything,  though 
I  she  agrees  that  change  is  needed  and  is  willing  to  keep  on 


trying.  But  when  she  puts  her  whole  heart  into  anything, 
as  she  sometimes  does,  it  is  usually  something  preventive 
(like  birth  control),  or  educational  (like  the  League  of 
Women  Voters),  or  cultural  (like  the  Symphony). 

Behind  this  familiar  figure  I  saw  another — the  mother 
of  today's  board  member,  the  grandmother  of  the  present 
Junior  Leaguer.  She  served  on  fewer  boards,  gave  money 
in  larger  amounts  to  fewer  agencies,  worked  harder  in 
fewer  causes.  Hers  was  an  age  of  faith,  and  if  it  didn't 
move  mountains  at  least  it  turned  a  river  backwards,  es- 
tablished the  first  juvenile  court,  and  developed  a  small 
park  system  that  has  been  copied  from  coast  to  coast. 
She  was  definitely  optimistic  that  something  could  be  done 
about  almost  everything,  and  she  saw  many  of  her  dreams 
come  true — for  she  lived  in  one  of  Chicago's  periodic 
eras  of  civic  and  social  reform.  Her  generation  won  votes 
for  women,  continued  the  struggle  for  temperance  which 
had  begun  in  her  mother's  time,  fostered  a  promising  brood 
of  infant  social  agencies,  kept  closely  in  touch  with  them, 
and  encouraged  the  professional  training  of  social  work- 
ers. The  marching  hymn  of  her  day  was: 

"Out  of  the  hand  of  justice  we'll  snatch  her  faltering 

sword: 
We   stand   at  Armageddon   and   we   battle   for      the 

Lord." 

And  whether  she  was  a  Progressive,  Republican,  or 
Democrat  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  crusade,  she  shared 
his  dream  that  "a  nation  might  be  a  righteous  nation." 

Then  behind  this  valiant  figure  appeared — shadowy 
at  first,  but  as  I  read  the  old  records  and  talked  to 
gray-haired  men  and  women  I  saw  her  clearly — the  grand- 
mother of  our  present  board  member.  Grandma  remem- 
bered the  canal  boat,  the  covered  wagon,  and  the  Chi- 
cago fire.  Hers  was  the  open-handed  generosity  of  a 
pioneer  race,  but  her  interests  were  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  her  church.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  very  real 
to  her,  and  very  near,  and  the  name  of  her  religious  de- 
nomination was  inscribed  plainly  over  the  main  entrance. 
She  was  not  tolerant.  She  was  not  cynical.  She  had  a 
stern  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  She  and  God  (as  inter- 
preted by  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  or  Methodist  creed) 
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were  right,  and  everything  else  was  either  wrong  or  ques- 
tionable. Twenty  years  ago  I  talked  about  those  days 
with  my  own  grandmother  who,  at  ninety,  could  laugh  as 
she  told  me: 

We  wanted  people  to  believe  in  hell.  It  doesn't  seem  very 
important  now,  does  it?  Well,  it  was  terribly  important  to  us. 
The  Universalist  minister  in  our  town  had  a  dog,  and  it  died. 
The  Presbyterian  minister  saw  it  lying  dead  outside  its  mas- 
ter's gate.  He  kicked  it,  and  said  "I'll  teach  you  to  believe  in 
punishment  after  death,  you  Universalist  dog."  You  see,  we 
quite  insisted  on  it.  How  long  ago  that  seems. 

Another  grandmother  of  that  generation  rose  from 
her  bed  during  a  serious  illness,  ordered  her  coachman  and 
carriage,  and  drove  across  the  city  to  the  bedside  of  an- 
other sick  woman,  less  fortunate  than  herself,  to  take  her 
— what  do  you  think?  Not  jelly.  Not  chicken.  Not 
soup.  A  temperance  pledge  to  sign. 

Smile  if  you  like;  but  note,  in  passing,  that  it  got 
her  out  of  bed  and  clear  across  town.  How  many  of 
our  board  members  today  care  that  much  for  any  social 
movement?  Note,  too,  that  she  didn't  send  a  profes- 
sional social  worker;  she  went  herself. 

Grandma's  heart  was  in  her  church.  She  gave  her  time, 
her  strength,  her  money,  and  her  personal  service  to  her 
church  and  to  her  church  hospital,  orphanage,  or  home  for 
the  aged.  She  called  these  activities  charity,  but  she  tended 
to  them  herself.  She  tucked  up  her  skirts,  rolled  up  her 
sleeves,  and  nursed  typhoid  epidemics.  She  threw  open  her 
doors  to  the  victims  of  the  Chicago  fire,  and  ladled  out  hot 
soup  from  huge  kettles  swung  over  open  fires  in  her 
own  door  yard.  She  knew  the  look,  feel,  and  smell  of 
poverty  as  few  of  our  board  members  know  them  to- 
day, and  she  "interpreted"  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate 
to  her  husband,  neighbors,  and  friends  in  the  good  old 
way  that  is  still  the  best  way  of  all — the  spoken  word. 

NOW  I  come  to  the  point  of  this  story.  As  soon  as  I  got 
this  clear  picture  of  grandma,  I  began  to  see  her 
as  an  "interpreter"  of  social  work,  perhaps  because  in- 
terpreting social  work  to  the  public  is  my  job.  I  began 
to  think  of  all  the  changes  between  grandma's  day  and 
ours  that  have  made  social  work  so  much  more  complicated 
than  it  was  for  her,  and  so  much  more  difficult  for  its 
interpreters  to  interpret.  We  can't  discuss  all  the  changes, 
but  let's  look  at  a  few  of  the  most  important  ones,  and 
perhaps  suggest  some  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulties. 

First,  there  is  the  appearance  of  the  professional  worker, 
who  now  stands  between  the  board  member  and  the  client. 
Her  very  existence  still  needs  justification  with  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  gap  she  has  created  between  the 
one  who  is  helped  and  the  one  who  does  the  helping  must 
be  bridged  by  understanding  and  sympathy  if  we  are 
to  go  on  supporting  social  work  either  by  gifts  or  taxes. 

Second,  there  is  the  stupendous  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  job,  and  in  its  cost.  Regular,  adequate  help  to 
people  in  trouble,  skilfully  given  by  trained  personnel,  is 
unquestionably  more  effective  than  Lady  Bountiful's  in- 
termittent, amateur  generosity.  But  it  is  also  far  more 
costly — especially  in  times  like  this  past  decade  when 
unemployment  multiplied  the  numbers  of  those  in  need  by 
figures  undreamed  of  in  grandma's  day. 

Third,  there  is  the  shift  from  private  to  public  social 
work  which  this  huge  load  of  unemployment  has  made 
necessary.  It  certainly  is  harder  to  put  your  hearts  into 
paying  taxes  than  into  making  a  voluntary  gift,  and 


the  fact  that  certain  programs  are  closely  associated  with 
certain  political  administrations  increases  the  resistance 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  resentment — of  those  in  the  op- 
posing political  camp.  Along  with  the  shift  in  basis 
of  support  and  the  enormous  growth  in  the  proportions 
of  the  job  has  come  a  change  in  our  whole  conception 
of  responsibility  toward  people.  Grandma  called  it 
charity.  Social  workers  call  it  justice.  The  genera 
public  has  not  caught  up  with  that  change. 


; 


FINALLY,  there  is  the  development  of  publicity  mi 
dia:  the  modern  miracle  of  communication.  This  shoul 
make  understanding  easier,  but  does  it?  Do  we  understand 
the  Germans — or  even  the  English — any  better  because 
the  radio  and  movies  keep  us  in  daily  touch  with  Berlin 
and  London?  Sometimes  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  modern  world  has  "wrecked  everything  wreckable" 
is  that  people  are  now  too  close  to  each  other.  If  y 
have  ever  moved  from  a  small  town  to  a  big  city 
know  what  I  mean.  In  a  village,  where  homes  are  se 
arated  by  lawns  and  lilac  hedges,  you  have  a  keen  inten 
— not  to  say  lively  curiosity — in  your  neighbors.  Move  into 
a  huge  apartment  hotel  in  a  crowded  city,  and  over- 
night you  are  a  different  person.  You  bolt  your  doors, 
pull  down  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  defend  your  privacy. 
Moreover,  new  publicity  techniques  have  been  seized 
and  so  skilfully  used  by  propagandists  for  everything  from 
hand  lotion  to  Hitler  that  we  have  come  to  distrust 
them.  On  the  whole,  I  would  class  the  miracle  of  com- 
munication as  a  mixed  blessing,  if  not  a  definite  hazard. 
These  are  the  difficulties  that  challenge  the  inter- 
preters of  modern  social  service,  be  they  board  members 
or  professionals.  And  since  it  isn't  fair  to  pose  difficul- 
ties without  proposing  ways  of  overcoming  them,  I  have 
a  few  suggestions  to  make.  The  first  is  a  "don't"- — or 
rather,  two  "don'ts." 

Don't  expect  miracles  of  publicity.  No  public  relations 
council,  however  expert  in  the  techniques  of  communica- 
tion, can  give  the  present  day  contributor  exactly  the  same 
feeling  about  today's  "client"  that  grandma  had  for  her 
neighbor  in  trouble.  We  cannot  bridge  completely  that 
gap  between  helper  and  helped.  We  can't  make  pioneer 
rural  communities  out  of  big  modern  cities.  No  publicity 
program,  however  excellent,  will  take  the  place  of  a 
skilled  staff,  an  enthusiastic  board,  and  a  job  that  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  your  community.  And  don't  expect 
the  paid  publicity  person  on  the  staff  to  work  alone  or  in 
a  vacuum.  Interpretation  is  a  responsibility  shared  by 
every  member  of  the  board  and  staff.  It  begins  with  the 
voice  of  the  telephone  operator  or  the  manner  at  the 
intake  desk,  and  spreads  out  to  the  dinner  table  talk 
of  the  newest  board  member. 

To  give  this  newest  board  member — and  every  other 
board  member — anything  like  the  feeling  that  grandma 
had  when  she  got  out  of  bed  to  carry  that  temperance 
pledge  across  town,  she  must  have  something  important 
and  interesting  to  do — something  besides  signing  appeal 
letters  and  putting  on  fashion  shows.  If  possible,  that 
something  to  do  should  involve  contact  with  human  beings. 
Now  wait  a  minute.  I  know  all  those  arguments.  But 
I  also  know  that  volunteers  who  weigh  and  measure  babies 
at  infant  welfare  stations  and  do  routine  jobs  in  hospitals 
have  an  entirely  different  feeling  about  these  agencies 
than  contributors  who  read  letters  or  house  organs  and 
sign  checks.  There  is  no  substitute  for  personal  contact. 
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When  case  workers  tell  me  that's  impossible,  I  tell  them 
about  the  case  worker  who  found  out  that  the  dearest 
\vish  of  one  of  her  clients  was  for  her  small  daughter 
to  have  music  lessons.  The  worker  discovered  a  volunteer 
who  could,  and  would,  take  the  child  as  a  free  pupil,  and 
the  mother's  whole  outlook  on  life  was  changed  by  the 
friendship  that  grew  out  of  that  personal  contact. 

This  brings  me  to  the  case  worker,  who  plays  too  im- 
portant a  part  in  this  picture  to  be  admonished  in  one 
brief  paragraph.  She  is  to  have  a  story  of  her  own  in 
the  near  future. 

The  only  thing  to  say  about  the  increased  size  and 
cost  of  our  task  is  that  everyone  who  understands  why 
it  must  be  done  must  work  just  that  much  harder  to  get 
it  understood  and  to  get  it  done.  And  my  only  comment 
on  the  fact  that  people  generally  have  not  yet  caught  up 
with  the  changed  conception  of  the  job  is  that  if  we 
keep  on  telling  them  one  thing  at  a  time,  they  will. 
Now  let's  take  one  last  look  at  grandma,  to  see  what 

I  there  is  in  our  heritage  from  her  that  we  can  use  today. 

1  The  religious  motive,  for  example.  Don't  tell  me  the  re- 
ligious motive  is  dead.  There  is  plenty  of  it  in  all  of  us, 
but  we  either  are  ashamed  of  it,  or  shy  about  it,  or  we 

I  fail  to  recognize  it  in  one  of  its  new  manifestations.  If 
\ve  look  closely  at  some  of  our  young  people,  we  find 


that  they  are  putting  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  into 
organized  labor  or  some  other  radical  movement.  Some 
of  their  gods  may  be  strange  to  us,  but  we  at  least  can 
respect  their  aspirations  and  idealism  without  accepting 
their  goals.  And  we  can  envy  them  their  zeal.  If  we 
think  our  own  gods  are  better  we  must  take  care  to 
serve  them  with  equal  devotion.  If  we  have  a  conventional 
religion,  I  suggest  that  we  make  more  use  of  it.  If  we 
are  humanitarians,  I  suggest  that  we  preach  humanity 
with  the  fire  and  force  of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's 
public  health  nurse  in  "Bonfire."  Do  you  remember? 

Don't  dare  to  call  this  charity,  or  let  anyone  think  of  it  as 
charity.  Its  name  is  decency.  This  would  not  be  a  gift  to  the 
young  people  it  would  benefit.  It  would  be  a  right  they  have 
deserved  by  being  born  Americans.  Any  American,  any  Ver- 
monter,  any  Clifford  man,  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  any  man's 

children  have  less  of  a  chance — a  chance,  that's  all  this  is 

than  his  own. 

If  all  of  us  "interpret"  today's  social  work  in  that 
spirit,  we  can't  fail.  Grandma  called  it  charity.  We  call 
it  social  justice.  Isn't  it  also  the  brotherhood  of  man? 

This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  by  Mrs.  Baker  on  public 
understanding  of  social  work  and  social  workers.  The  sec- 
ond, "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  will  appear  next  month. 


"We  Believe  in  Social  Workers,  but  .  .  . 

By  MRS.  WILLARD  A.  PLEUTHNER 

Member  of  the  board  of  the  Joint  Charities  and  Community  Fund  and 
of  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau;  member  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies'  committee  on  vocational  guidance  and  training,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INCREASINGLY  of  late  the  community  is  constituting 
itself  a  critic  of  the  social  work  profession.    This  is 
not  strange.    Social   work   has  become   highly  visible 
these  recent  years  and  the  community  observes  and  criti- 
cizes it  as  it  does  any  other  large  endeavor.   Social  scientists 
tell  us  that  the  community  "never  loses  its  function  as 
critic  and  potential  destroyer."  Social  work  is  not  immune. 
Laymen,  such  as  I,  find  ourselves  baffled  by  the  criti- 
cisms we  hear  leveled  at  a  profession  in  association  with 
Iwhich  we  have  found   rich  and  vitalizing  experience.    I 
believe  that  we  do  a  disservice  to  that  profession  when  we 
lignore  those  criticisms  or  merely  deny  their  validity.  Rather 
lit  is  our  obligation  to  face  and  honestly  examine  them.  I 
Ido  not  propose  here  to  air  mere  carpings  but  rather  to 
[bring  out  in  the  open  certain  attitudes  toward  social  work 
land  social  workers  which   I   frequently  encounter  among 
Imany  informed  public  spirited  people  in  those  business  and 
[professional  walks  of  community  life  where  social  workers 
quite  properly  look  for  understanding  of  their  endeavors. 
Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  I  find  the  greatest  resistance 

•  to  social  work  among  men,  both  business  and  professional. 
1  The  professional  men,  who  claim  to  know  something  of 
Bcommunity  resistance,  see  social  workers  as  constantly  on 
Ithe  defensive.  "We  all  know  social  work  is  here  to  stay," 
Ithey  say,  "and  that  the  social  worker's  job  is  necessary  and 
I  important.   Why,  then,  do  they  keep  on  arguing  about  it? 
I  Why  don't  they  calm  down  and  show  the  confidence  that 
I  will   beget   confidence?   And   why   do   they   bristle   when 

•  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  methods, 


either  rising  to  defend  them  fiercely  or  withdrawing  into 
superior  dignity?  Why  don't  they  put  their  cards  on  the 
table  and  discuss  their  professional  problems  and  techniques 
freely  and  frankly  without  getting  all  hot  and  bothered?" 

These  same  critics,  professional  people  themselves  but 
laymen  to  social  workers,  hold  that  social  workers  live  too 
much  unto  themselves:  "They  seal  themselves  in  the  intel- 
lectual closet  of  their  own  profession  from  which  they  are 
unable  to  evaluate  community  forces  or  to  understand 
other  points  of  view  than  their  own." 

Business  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  seem  to  hold 
these  same  views  plus  a  few  original  ones  of  their  own. 
They  say  that  social  workers  after  a  few  years  in  the  field 
seem  to  lose  perspective  and  to  see  the  social  order  only  in 
terms  of  the  client;  that  they  accept  as  their  own  the 
client's  estimate  of  the  forces  that  are  behind  his  predica- 
ment, and  that  sometimes  they  go  so  far  as  to  "interpret" 
to  the  client  their  own  distorted  picture  of  business  men 
and  their  motivation.  These  men  believe  that  it  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  social  workers  to  interpret  to  clients  the 
enlightened  aspects  of  a  socially  conscious  industrial  de- 
mocracy as  it  is  to  dispense  material  assistance  effectively. 

Social  workers,  say  these  business  men,  seem  unaware  or 
at  least  unconcerned  about  the  economic  implications  of  the 
steadily  rising  cost  of  dependency  and  dismiss  lightly  any 
cautions  on  that  point.  With  little  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanics that  produce  a  payroll,  and  slight  experience  in 
footing  tax  bills,  they  sail  along  telling  industry  and  the 
taxpayers  what  "must"  be  done.  In  his  daily  life  the  busi- 
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ness  man  faces  the  realities  of  a  balance  sheet,  and  he  can't 
figure  out  how  this  generation  or  generations  to  come  can 
pay  the  current  bill  for  social  services,  let  alone  raise  its 
standards  as  the  social  workers  "demand"  and  bring  in  all 
the  other  things  they  tell  him  are  essential.  He  does  not 
accept  social  workers  as  authorities  in  matters  of  finance 
or  taxation,  and  he  resents  it  when  they  assume  to  be. 

In  his  own  affairs,  the  business  man  and  industrialist  is 
under  constant  challenge  to  increase  his  efficiency — to  im- 
prove his  methods,  his  service,  and  his  product.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  watch  the  other  side  of  his  ledger — the 
costs  of  his  operation.  Social  workers,  he  feels,  are  con- 
cerned only  with  increasing  their  service  and  product  at 
whatever  cost.  Footing  the  bill  does  not  bother  them. 

At  heart  the  average  business  man  is  a  good  American. 
But  he  is  afraid  of  "isms"  and  of  philosophic  trends  to- 
wards forms  of  government  alien  to  our  own.  He  is  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  social  workers'  foreshortened  views 
of  American  life  are  leading  them  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  that  some  of  his  money  is  being  used  to  sell  America 
short  to  the  welfare  clients.  He  turns  to  statistics  to  prove 
that  the  American  system  has  produced  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  He  knows 
that  we  have  poverty,  slums,  and  unemployment;  but  he 
also  knows  that  our  people  have  more  automobiles,  radios, 
electric  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and  telephones 
than  the  people  living  under  any  other  governmental  or 
industrial  system.  He  is  sympathetically  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  dependent  children,  the  aged,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  congenitally  unemployed.  But  he  fears  that  social 
workers  heighten  the  color  of  these  needs  in  relation  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  community  life. 

IN  spite  of  criticisms,  this  business  man  approves  whole- 
heartedly the  efforts  of  social  workers  to  develop 
their  skills  and  to  improve  their  personal  standards  of  per- 
formance. He  marvels  at  their  patience  and  tireless  energy 
and  their  inexhaustible  human  sympathy.  He  asks  of  them, 
in  addition,  that  they  broaden  their  outlook  to  encompass 
the  whole  community  and  that  they  remember  that  their 
bills  are  not  paid  when  the  city,  the  county,  or  even 
Uncle  Sam  writes  a  check.  Behind  every  check  must  be 
the  earnings  of  business  and  industry,  and  taxes  must  be 
paid  by  home  owners  and  industrial  workers.  Somebody 
has  to  earn  the  money. 

Both  professional  and  business  men,  whose  opinions  I 
am  trying  to  mirror,  seem  to  believe  that  social  workers 
will  continue  to  be  forced  into  a  defensive  position  unless 
they  show  more  willingness  to  adopt  the  techniques  of 
evaluation  demanded  of  business.  These  men  want  to  be 
assured  that  social  work  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  places 
where  it  is  most  needed.  They  are  not  entirely  certain  of 
this  and  they  are  not  convinced  by  annual  reports  or  by 
self-conducted  studies  of  agencies  or  social  workers.  They 
believe  that  evaluations  of  social  work's  program  and  per- 
formance should  be  made  by  intelligent,  impartial  "out- 
siders" with  no  personal  stake  in  the  agencies,  and  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  community's  desires  and  ex- 
pectations from  the  services. 

Such  evaluations  might  conceivably  lead  to  radical 
changes  in  the  set-up  of  social  work,  just  as  surveys  of  in- 
dustry have  led  to  changes  in  methods  of  production  and 
distribution.  While  they  might  lead  to  discontinuance  of 
some  services,  they  might  also  lead  to  the  strengthening  or 
expanding  of  others  or  even  to  the  creation  of  new  ones. 


At  no  time,  in  any  of  my  contacts  or  discussions,  have  I 
encountered  the  belief  that  this  "outside"  type  of  study 
would  tend  to  reduce  present  total  expenditures  for  social 
work,  or  the  number  of  jobs  available  to  social  workers. 
Rather,  it  is  held  that  such  study  would  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  new  fields,  new  skills,  new  techniques;  and 
would  lead  logically  to  a  concern  for  the  normal  groups 
in  the  community,  neglected  now  because  of  the  emphasis 
on  more  and  more  service  to  the  abnormal.  These  men 
cannot  understand  why  social  workers  resist  outside  evalu- 
ation of  their  program  and  performance  and  can  only  at- 
tribute it  to  fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 

THE  women  in  a  community  are  often  more  subjective 
than  men  in  their  comments  on  social  work  as  a 
profession.  Most  of  them  have  been  or  are  associated  as 
volunteers  with  one  agency  or  another.  They  value  that 
association  and  are  outspoken  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
devotion  and  competence  of  the  social  workers.  "But  why," 
they  all  ask,  "are  we  lay  people  expected  to  leave  at  the 
door  of  the  agency  any  conviction  or  point  of  view  we 
may  have  about  social  problems?  As  soon  as  we  cross  the 
threshold,  we  must  see  the  social  scene  through  the  eyes  of 
the  social  workers.  We  know  our  communities  and  most 
of  us  are  reasonably  educated  and  informed  people  not 
incapable  of  those  thought  processes  that  lead  to  unbiased 
judgments.  But  just  let  us  question  the  community  value 
or  practicability  of  the  social  worker's  ideas  and  proposals 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  talking  out  of  turn. 
They  seem  to  be  allergic  to  any  ideas  but  their  own." 

"But  get  social  workers  out  of  their  own  setting,"  these 
women  critics  go  on,  "and  their  professional  assurance 
diminishes.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  being  misunder- 
stood or  misquoted  or  being  put  on  a  spot.  It  is  as  if  they 
only  feel  safe  when  they  are  with  one  another.  Their 
leadership  in  the  community  suffers  because,  however  out- 
spoken they  may  be  in  their  own  preserves,  they  seem  to 
become  inhibited  once  they  are  out  in  the  give-and-take 
world  where  most  of  us  live.  The  fear  that  the  rest  of 
us  won't  or  can't  understand  them  seems  to  block  their 
clear-cut  expression  of  opinion  which  the  community  really 
wants,  though  may  not  accept  as  the  last  word." 

And  speaking  of  words !  Laymen,  both  men  and  women, 
are  continually  awed  and  amazed  by  the  social  workers' 
preoccupation  with  words,  both  ours  and  theirs.  Words1 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  it  seems.  Our  most  sincere  and' 
harmless  expression  is  apt  to  be  pounced  on  before  it  is 
cold  and  dissected  until  our  meaning  is  lost  in  a  haze  of" 
implications.  Laymen  are  overwhelmed  by  the  way  social 
workers  debate  definitions  and  arrive  at  new  and  strange 
word  connotations,  thus  clothing  with  profundity  what, 
otherwise  would  appear  relatively  simple.  In  a  bewildered, 
daze  we  watch  them  lightly  toss  overboard  common  usage-) 
and  ordinary  concepts  of  word  meanings  and  plunge  intoj 
abstruse  and  esoteric  terminology  for  their  symbols  on 
thought.  In  utter  exhaustion  we  withdraw  into  our  be-l 
nighted  world,  clutching  good  old  Webster  to  our  bosoms.^ 
My  particular  interest  is  in  the  manner  in  which  social^ 
workers  have  whipped  the  word  "function"  through  aj 
literal  metamorphosis.  I  have  learned  that  this  is  a  "non-j 
functional"  agency,  or  that  is  a  "functional"  agency.  BeJ 
fore  I  knew  social  workers,  I  had  supposed  that  the  only 
non-functional  matter  in  the  world  was  without 
shape,  or  substance. 

Men  and  women  critics  alike  seem  to  have  the  impres-1 
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sion  that  social  workers  are  profession-bound,   that   they 
feed  intellectually  on  one  another,  and  suffer  from  a  sort 
of  anemia  that  would  be  corrected  by  more  mingling  in  the 
bloodstream   of   community   life,    by   wider   personal    con- 
tacts, by  more  association  with  activities  other  than  their 
I  own.    These  critics  feel  that  social  workers  dismiss  many 
community    activities    as    unimportant    and    thereby    are 
guilty  of  the  same  lack  of  understanding  which  they  at- 
I  tribute  to  the  community.    These  laymen  believe  that  if 
social  workers  would  show  in  word  and   deed  more  in- 
terest, perhaps  even  more  respect,  for  the  undertakings  of 
i  other  groups   and   other   people    in    the   community   they 
,  would  discover  new  possibilities  of  support  for  their  own 
J  undertakings  and  new  opportunities  to  widen  and  deepen 
that  public  understanding  by  which,  they  often  have  told 
us,  social  work  must  advance. 

Running  through  all  the  comments  and  observations  that 
ill  have  summarized  here  was  an  implication,  disturbing  to 
those  of  us  laymen  who  have  faith  in  social  work,  its  mo- 
Jtivations  and  goals,  that  social  workers  individually  and  as 
a  group  are  losing  their  pioneering  spirit.    This  may  not 
Ibc  a  fair  comment  and  yet  many  of  us,  recalling  the  social 
[work  forebears  of  the  present  generation  of  practitioners, 
!  recalling  their  outspoken  courage,  their  capacity  for  right- 
eous indignation,  their  fearlessness  in  bearing  witness,  ask 
J  ourselves  where  are  the  people  who  are  carrying  on  the 
I  torch  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  pioneers,  lighted  the  way 
S for  so  many  of  us.   We  know  that  social  work  is  different 
| now.    Like  everything  else,  it  has  changed  with  the  times. 
|We  accept  this  change  and  go  along  with  it.    But  we  are 


deeply  concerned  by  what  seems  to  us  persistent  indica- 
tions that,  in  the  course  of  change,  in  the  course  of  their 
admirable  professional  development,  social  workers  have 
lost  the  capacity  to  stir  imagination  and  to  move  men's 
hearts.  We  know  that  techniques  are  important  and  neces- 
sary, but  in  them  we  find  little  of  that  inspiration  and 
spiritual  warmth  that  make  for  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  draw  a  moral  for  social  workers  from 
these  observations  of  community  attitudes.  Of  many  of 
the  criticisms  social  workers  have  long  been  aware;  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  are  one-sided  or  unjustified.  But 
there  they  are,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  social  work  or 
social  workers  will  gain  in  community  acceptance  merely 
by  dismissing  them  as  "uniformed"  or  even  "ignorant." 
The  people  who  make  them  are  not  uninformed  and  ignor- 
ant, at  least  they  are  not  so  estimated  in  other  aspects  of 
community  activity.  I  believe  that  social  workers  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  profession  to  examine  these 
criticisms  with  great  objectivity  not  only  as  a  group  but 
as  individuals.  And  I  suggest  that,  as  an  approach  to  this 
soul-searching,  they  remember  that  they  are  not  the  only 
champions  of  the  well-being  of  our  people,  not  the  only 
keepers  of  the  faith  in  matters  of  community  welfare. 
There  are  others  who  keep  that  faith — though  perhaps 
they  speak  a  different  language. 

This  article  is  drawn  in  part  from  an  address  made  by  the 
author  before  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 


We  Take  a  Lot  on  Faith 

BY  BARKLIE  HENRY 
President,   Community   Service  Society,   New   York   City 


OF  all  the  kinds  of  social  work  that  the  public  is 
asked  to  support,  social  case  work  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand, 
|  the  most  difficult  for  the  social  worker  to  interpret. 

The  old  idea  of  the  family  welfare  society  was  easy 
to  interpret  and  easy  to  understand.     Most  people  knew 
that  families  frequently  were  stricken  down  by  poverty, 
and  that  experienced  workers  could  give  them  more  in- 
telligent assistance  than  could  the  generous  layman  him- 
self.      It    was    easy    to    understand    that    many    families 
Ineeded  somebody  to  tell  their  troubles  to,  some  helpful  ad- 
Ivice,  and  some  material  assistance.     Easiest  to  understand 
and  to  get  response  was  the  need  of  material  assistance. 

Today,  if  private  social  work  went  out  of  the  picture 

|completely,  it  is  doubtful  if  as  a  result  many  people  would 

starve  or  go  homeless.      We  have  adopted   new  slogans 

Bto  fit  the  new  times;  we  emphasize  our  work  in  adjusting 

families  to  society;  we  show  how  we  straighten  out  broken 

homes,  and  deal  effectively  with  the  complicated  problems 

lof  human  behavior  which  are  so  particularly  malignant 

Iwhere   poverty   is   present.      Family   case   work   agencies 

liow  even   point  with   pride   to   the   small   proportion   of 

kheir  funds  spent  on  material  relief. 

The  layman  to  whom  we  look  for  support  of  our 
'efforts  has  accepted  our  new  statements  of  purpose  and 
liccomplishment  without  too  much  question.  But  as  his 
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own  income  declines,  and  as  government  expenditures  for 
welfare  continue  to  mount,  he  is  coming  to  scrutinize 
more  and  more  closely  the  necessity  for  expenditures  of 
the  sort  which  every  private  case  work  agency  makes. 
He  is  perfectly  aware  that  every  family  in  the  community, 
regardless  of  its  economic  status,  has  problems  involving 
the  adjustment  of  its  members  to  society;  and  he  cannot 
fail  to  ask  himself:  "How  essential  is  the  private  case  work 
agency  now,  compared  with  the  hundred  other  charitable 
causes  which  appeal  to  me  for  funds ;  how  essential  are  the 
present  budgets  of  all  of  them,  in  view  of  the  vast  sums 
being  spent  on  similar  services  by  the  government?" 

By  now,  this  has  become  a  very  trite  question;  but 
the  answer  is  not  trite,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  found. 

There  are  plenty  of  favorable  things  to  be  said  about 
the  voluntary  or  privately  supported  case  work  agency. 
It  has  a  long  and  honorable  history,  and  its  contribution 
to  the  development  of  public  welfare  service  is  written 
large  and  plain  in  the  record.  Most  of  the  public  does 
not  appreciate  fully  that  a  large  part  of  public  welfare 
technique  has  been  taken  directly  out  of  private  experi- 
ence. Work  relief  got  its  first  big  trial  in  private  hands. 
The  case  work  idea  is  basic  in  the  philosophy  of  public 
assistance,  though  its  practice  may  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  Case  work  methods  are  incorporated  in  public 
child-placing,  and  are  employed  increasingly  in  the  ju- 
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venile  court  and  the  public  school.  That  is  all  to  the 
good,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  term  "case  work," 
as  the  case  workers  use  it,  does  not  carry  clear  meaning 
to  the  general  public;  nor  will  it,  in  my  judgment,  until 
a  way  is  found  to  dramatize  its  actual  performance. 

The  first  task  of  every  private  case  working  agency 
now  is  to  seek  diligently  for  such  means  of  dramatization. 
Many  are  doing  it;  more  should  be  doing  it.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  depends  upon  the  initiative  taken  by 
case  workers  themselves  in  getting  their  thinking  across, 
not  only  to  the  public  but  first  of  all  to  those  charged 
with  the  duty  of  interpreting  agency  policy  and  perform- 
ance— to  the  "sales  department." 

Since  one  of  the  aims  of  interpretation  in  the  private 
agency  is  to  raise  funds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  "sales 
department"  looks  for  those  aspects  of  the  agency's  work 
that  appeal  most  to  the  checkbooks  of  the  public,  and 
then  plays  up  those  aspects  for  all  they  are  worth,  some- 
times to  the  consternation  of  the  case  workers  who  prob- 
ably would  like  to  be  more  modest  in  their  claims  of  ac- 
complishment. But  the  department  of  interpretation  can- 
not increase  last  year's  contributions  if  it  goes  before  the 
public  with  its  head  hung  in  shy  humility.  It  naturally 
tends,  like  the  selling  end  in  any  enterprise,  to  find  the 
best  tune  and  play  it  fortissimo. 

THE  average  layman,  reading  the  case  work  literature 
used  to  solicit  funds,  gets  a  picture  of  an  educated 
and  specially  trained  young  woman  establishing  contact 
with  some  family  in  trouble  and,  by  a  series  of  friendly 
interviews,  skilfully  correcting  some  crucial  family  situa- 
tion. Finally,  and  in  short  order,  he  sees  the  family  re- 
stored to  self-respect,  adjusted  to  society  and,  from  a 
social  point  of  view,  cured. 

About  the  time  the  layman,  reading  these  generalized 
and  optimistic  claims,  begins  to  ask  himself,  "Come  now, 
can  they  really  do  all  this?"  he  comes  to  a  series  of 
individual  case  stories,  which  show  him  in  detail  with 
what  superb  results  the  society  did  its  job.  The  names 
are  pseudonyms,  and  no  addresses  are  given,  but  the 
stories  reveal  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success.  Then 
probably  he  asks  himself  whether  the  cases  are  literally 
transcribed,  or  whether  they  are  touched  up  a  little  to  make 
them  sound  better.  He  is  not  above  thinking  that  perhaps 
the  most  successful  features  of  several  similar  cases  may 
have  been  distilled  into  one. 

Some  agencies  are  avoiding  suspicions  of  this  kind  by 
being  very  frank  with  contributors,  telling  of  some  of 
their  failures  as  well  as  of  some  of  their  successes.  After 
all,  nobody  expects  a  physician  to  save  all  his  patients,  or 
a  lawyer  to  win  every  case.  The  agency  that  admits 
that  case  work,  like  medicine,  still  has  not  found  the  an- 
swer to  all  the  problems  it  is  called  upon  to  treat,  and 
that  is  carrying  out  a  plan  of  rigid  self-analysis  so  that 
it  can  profit  by  its  mistakes,  is  going  a  long  way  on  the 
road  toward  winning  public  confidence. 

Thus  far,  contributors'  records  in  most  agencies  that  I 
know  seem  to  show  that  the  layman  has  not  been  troubled 
seriously  enough  by  these  questions  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port. In  recent  years,  the  decline  in  contributions  to 
social  welfare  agencies  probably  has  not  been  in  proportion 
to  the  decline  in  the  individual  incomes  of  the  contributors. 
I  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  the  contributor's  confidence 
in  the  past  records  of  social  welfare  agencies,  his  trust 
in  the  specific  agency,  perhaps  his  confidence  in  the  persons 


responsible   for   it,   cause   him   to   dismiss   his   doubts   an 
once  more  to  reach  for  his  checkbook. 

But  I  believe  those  doubts  are  there,  and  that  sincl 
private  incomes  are  not  conspicuously  increasing,  doubt  i 
are  going  to  play  a  more  and  more  decisive  part  in  the  siz  : 
of  the  individual  giver's  contribution,  not  only  in  gifts  tl 
individual  agencies,  but  to  community  chests  also. 

Obviously,   material   designed   to   interpret   an   agency'  L 
program  and  performance  must  state  as  strongly  as  possiblj 
what  the  agency  tries  to  do  and  why  that  effort  is  believe' 
to  be  worthwhile.     But  when  an  agency  goes  before  th 
public  for  funds,  and  says  in  effect:  "These  services  are  ab 
solutely  essential  and  without  them  civilization  will  fall, 
it  must  back  up  its  claim  with  more  than  the  endorsement 
of  prominent  citizens,  or  synopses  of  well-selected  cases. 

The  giver  asks,  "What  is  the  need  in  the  community  fo 
c'ase  work  services?"  "A  great  and  endless  need,"  an 
swer  the  case  workers.  "Very  well,"  says  the  giver 
"but  where  is  your  evidence,  statistical  and  otherwise 
that  your  services  are  essential?  In  what  proportion  o 
your  cases  have  you  been  successful?  With  what  sort  o 
situations,  what  sort  of  families,  are  you  most  effective 
After  you  have  'adjusted'  your  cases,  do  they  stay  adjusted 
How  much  does  your  service  cost  per  unit  of  care:  that  is 
what  are  your  costs  per  interview  or  visit?  How  mucl 
do  you  spend  altogether  on  one  case,  how  much  do  yoi 
consider  it  advisable  to  spend  on  various  types  of  cases,  an< 
on  what  factors  do  you  base  your  judgment?" 

"We  conduct  our  services  as  economically  as  possible,' 
answer  the  case  workers.  "We  cannot  give  you  these  har< 
and  fast  figures — there  are  too  many  intangibles  in  thi 
situations  with  which  we  deal — but  we  assure  you  on  th<> 
evidence  of  our  highly  skilled  staff,  and  the  constant  in-: 
crease  of  our  applications,  that  we  ought  to  accept  more 
cases  and  that  we  could  not  spend  less  than  we  do  now." 

"I  believe  you,"  says  the  layman,  "but  one  cannot  helf 
thinking  that  you  expect  us  to  take  an  awful  lot  on  faith." 

Of  course,  there  already  is  a  considerable  variety  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  offered  by  the  agencies  to  the  public 
that  case  work  is  needed  in  the  community,  and  I  do  noli 
want  to  exaggerate  my  point  by  seeming  blind  to  it. 

I  have  referred  to  the  extent  to  which  the  case  work! 
approach  and  method  have  been  adopted  in  public  agencies, 
and  to  the  ever  increasing  applications  from  clients  for  the 
sort  of  service  the  private  agency  gives  the  community. 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many,  many  clients  whose 
testimony  on  the  effectiveness  of  case  work  is  dramatic, 
to  say  the  least.  I  know,  too,  that  there  are  demands  for 
case  work  service  on  a  fee  basis  from  people  who  can  pay; 
and  that  in  certain  communities  where  the  private  case 
work  agencies  were  obliged  to  close  down,  the  public 
demand  for  them  was  such  that  they  had  to  reopen. 

A  huge  volume  of  case  work  is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vision of  simple  needs,  such  as  employment,  legal  advice,' 
medical  care,  vocational  guidance,  day  nursery  service; 
home  economics,  nutrition,  housing,  recreation,  and  so  on 
— needs  that  everybody  can  understand,  given  a  modicum 
of  relatively  simple  interpretation.  But  these  things  alone 
do  not  tell  the  story  on  which  case  work  rests  its  claims; 
and  that  it  could  tell  if  it  could  only  find  the  magic  key 
to  interpretation  of  itself. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  evaluative 
procedures  are  impossible  in  the  social  case  work  agency* 
True,  we  deal  with  an  infinite  variety  of  intangibles  whichl 
are  not  readily  understood  by  the  layman.  The  profes- 
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sion  of  social  case  work  is  new,  and  the  pressure  on  the  in- 
dividual worker  has  been  so  great  in  the  past  ten  years 
that  there  has  not  been  time  to  make  the  case  work  method 
plain  to  the  layman.  But  it  is  not  an  impossible  job,  and  if 
case  workers  expect  continued  support  from  the  public 
they  must  do  that  job  and  do  it  soon. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  case  workers.  I 
would  not  be  interested  actively  in  their  work  if  I  did 
not  heartily  believe  in  it.  I  know  that  many  case  workers 
are  aware  of  the  public's  lack  of  understanding  of  their 
methods  and  that  they  are  troubled  about  it.  The  litera- 
ture of  case  work  is  overflowing  with  discussion  of  the  need 
for  effective  interpretative  material.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  why  more  has  not  evolved  is  that  for  the  past  ten 
years  case  work  staffs  the  country  over  have  labored  under 
a  heavy  and  constant  load  of  emergency  work,  and  finances 
have  not  permitted  any  considerable  investment  of  time 
or  money  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  long,  wide 
roads  over  a  difficult  terrain. 

The  questions  which  laymen  are  starting  to  ponder, 
and  soon  will  be  asking  in  increasing  numbers,  will  take 
not  years  to  answer,  but  decades.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  beginning  should  not  be  made — a  more  determined 
beginning  than  has  yet  evidenced  itself.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say,  when  we  are  asked,  that  the  job  of  evaluation  is 
under  way;  it  is  another  to  have  to  admit  that  it  is  so 
difficult  that  it  is  still  in  the  stage  of  discussion. 

IN  saying  all  this,  I  fully  realize  that  the  problem  of 
evaluating  the  intangibles  of  case  work  in  terms  of  lay 
understanding  is  one  of  the  most  baffling  that  could  be 
thrust  upon  a  group  of  hardworking,  conscientious  people. 
But  from  the  layman's  point  of  view  it  would  seem  that 
the  social  case  work  profession  must  solve  that  problem, 
and  not  take  too  long  about  it  either.  There  are  still 
too  many  agencies  depending  upon  the  old  sob  stories  and 
the  well-tested  arguments  on  government  relief  versus 
private  charities.  We  may  wake  up  some  day  to  find  that 
case  work  as  practiced  by  the  private  agencies  no  longer 
is  taken  as  seriously  in  our  communities  as  we,  who  believe 
in  it,  would  like  to  see  it  taken ;  and  that  the  conscientious 
layman,  compelled  to  count  his  dollars  carefully,  will  not 
pay  for  something  which  he  cannot  rationalize. 

Almost  in  vain,  the  layman  seeks  in  the  public  press 
for  the  important  findings  of  the  case  work  profession  with 
respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  With  the  infinite 
wealth  and  variety  of  available  material  derived  from 
case  work,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  newspapers  and  news 
periodicals  so  seldom  report  new  and  interesting  theories, 
hypotheses,  or  findings,  put  forward  by  professionals  in  the 
private  welfare  field.  Most  of  the  interesting  new  stuff 
about  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow  men  seems  to 
evolve  from  other  professions  and  sciences. 

It  is  time  that  case  workers  began  to  study  their  opera- 
tions in  this  light,  to  abandon  their  naturally  understood 
reticence  about  discussing  their  findings,  and  to  let  the 
public  at  large  share  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  they 
gain  from  their  daily  work  with  families  in  trouble.  It  is 
time,  too,  that  case  workers  learn  to  translate  their  findings 
from  the  jargon  of  the  profession  into  simple  English  that 
the  public  can  understand.  Is  this  impossible?  Is  case 
work  more  complicated  than  medicine  or  psychiatry?  I 
don't  think  so.  Yet  almost  every  day,  one  sees  well  written 
stories  in  newspapers  and  popular  periodicals  telling  about 
discoveries  in  these  fields. 


By  this  time  you  have  every  right  to  wonder  what  is  in 
the  back  of  my  head.  It  is  this:  that  disciplined,  care- 
fully documented  research  can  and  should  become  a  function 
of  every  social  case  work  agency  that  can  possibly  afford 
it,  if  only  in  the  smallest  and  most  simple  way.  I  say  this 
knowing  full  well  that  boards  expect  results,  and  that 
research  doesn't  always  produce  immediate  or  tangible 
results;  knowing  full  well  that  if  a  hundred  agencies  set 
out  on  a  hundred  projects  next  year,  ninety  of  them  might 
seem  like  money  wasted.  But  would  it  be?  Is  it  not 
just  possible  that  a  widely  scattered  series  of  descriptive  and 
evaluative  studies  from  many  different  points  of  departure, 
no  matter  how  crude  or  unsatisfactory  they  might  seem 
to  the  people  doing  them,  would  yield  large  results  in  a 
few  years'  time.  Social  case  work  provides  the  greatest 
mine  of  social  science  ore  that  exists.  Is  it  being  used  pro- 
ductively? I  don't  think  so.  In  his  presidential  address 
before  the  1931  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Dr.  Richard  Cabot  said: 

In  social  work  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  skillful  and  de- 
voted labor  will  never  show  in  the  balance  sheet.  Neverthe- 
less, those  who  support  our  social  agencies  need  to  be  con- 
vinced that  our  clients  are,  on  the  whole,  so  much  benefited 
by  our  efforts  that  it  is  right  and  reasonable  to  continue  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  nine  years  since  those  words  were  written,  the 
need  has  become  increasingly  urgent  for  a  steady  flow 
of  tangible  information  and  evidence  concerning  the  uses 
of  case  work  and  its  effectiveness. 

Case  work  prides  itself  upon  its  professional  status  and 
upon  its  professional  standards.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
agency  that  accepts  these  standards  as  its  frame  of  reference 
accepts  a  heavy  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  claims 
which  it  permits  to  be  made  concerning  its  work;  and 
that  it  has  the  obligation  to  seek  support  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  actually  is  and  what  it  does,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  claims  that  lack  a  solid  and  carefully  constructed  found- 
ation. We  all  know  of  the  severe  standards  which  the 
medical  profession — likewise  concerned  with  the  cure  of 
souls — has  imposed  upon  itself,  and  generally  adhered  to, 
in  connection  with  professional  claims  and  with  publicity 
and  advertising. 

It  is  easier  for  the  medical  profession  to  impose  severe 
standards  on  itself  than  it  is  for  us,  because  it  is  only 
rarely  that  doctors  depend  upon  annual  gifts  by  the  public 
to  keep  them  employed.  It  is  our  dilemma  and  our  prob- 
lem that  we  do  not  claim  to  accomplish  miracles,  yet  our 
interpreters  are  under  a  constant  and  human  temptation, 
in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  to  talk  to  the  public  as  if 
case  work  were  a  nostrum,  a  cure-all,  a  family  remedy  for 
all  complaints,  and  a  cosmic  necessity. 

For  my  part,  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  family  case  work  agencies  to  believe  that  the 
public  will  support  them  as  long  as  it  has  money  to  give; 
provided  always  that  the  work  seems  essential,  plausible, 
and  demonstrably  effective.  In  that  proviso  is  the  task 
immediately  facing  board  members,  interpreters,  and  case 
workers  alike;  the  task  of  seeking  solid,  simple,  and  irre- 
futable evidence  on  the  need,  cost,  individual  results,  and 
total  impact  of  case  work  upon  the  community. 

This  article  is  drawn  in  part  from  a  paper  given  by  the 
author  at  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 
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"The  Meeting  Will  Please  Come  to  Order" 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 
and  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


Aided  and  abetted  by  var- 
ious board  members,  lo- 
cal welfare  officials,  and 
innocent  bystanders. 


IKE   Bi.. 
of  the 


will   hold   Its   r- 

jfednebo&y.   Kovcater  12.    at  2  p.   m. 

at   the  Putlic  Welfare    office,    1  .      Peekvllle 

K6   every  effort    to   be   present. 


If  um- 

notlfy  t:;o  di . 

Mrs.   i.  r  orison 

Tel.      .  -j   905 


VI  111  a::  K.    Porter, 


Mr.  Porter  Prepares  for  the  Meeting 


"Good  morning,  Miss  Loomis.  Fine  morning.  No,  no 
dictation  until  I've  seen  the  mail  and  gone  over  these  sales 
reports.  Then  I'll  probably  have  plenty  to  say.  Got  to  do 
something  to  wake  this  sales  force  up.  We'll  get  at  dicta- 
tion first  thing  this  afternoon.  Who  says  we  can't?  .  .  . 
What  board  meeting?  .  .  .  The  county  welfare!  By  golly, 
I'd  forgotten  all  about  it.  What  time?  Two!  I've  got  to 
be  at  the  Rotary  luncheon  at  one — how  can  I  drive  fifty 
miles  to  Peekville  by  two?  Call  up  Mrs.  Bronson,  the  wel- 
fare director.  .  .  .  No,  wait,  if  I'm  not  there,  Mrs.  Carr'll 
talk  the  rest  of  'em  into  putting  her  cousin  Bessie  on  the 
staff.  By  the  way,  didn't  Mrs.  Bronson  send  over  some 
papers?  Better  bring  'em  in  and  I'll  give  'em  the  once- 
over. The  chairman  can't  go  in  cold,  can  he,  though  I 
guess  I  did  the  last  time.  .  .  .  Thank  you.  That's  all." 

//  xxx-xxx  !!!  Now  I  have  to  miss  Rotary.  Mrs.  Bran- 
son's to  blame  for  this.  Why  couldn't  she  have  picked 
another  day?  She  ought  to  know  what  Rotary  means  to  a 
business  man  in  this  town.  She  thinks  all  we  do  is  sing. 
It  means  something  to  her,  too,  if  she  only  knew  it.  Would 
we  have  gotten  that  child  welfare  worker  in  this  county 
if  I  hadn't  buttonholed  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  at 
every  luncheon  for  six  months  and  made  'em  plug  for  it 
with  the  commissioners?  These  social  workers  can't  learn 
how  to  get  things  done.  Well,  let's  see  what  her  reports 
say  this  time.  Holy  smokel  Look  at  those  columns  of  fig- 
ures! 'You'd  think  it  was  a  United  States  Treasury  state- 
ment. Guess  I'd  better  take  a  look  at  those  sales  reports 
before  I  start  on  this. 

"Yes,  Miss  Loomis?  Jervis?  What's  he  doing  in  town? 
Well,  if  he's  leaving  this  afternoon  you'd  better  send  him 
in. 

"Hello  Jervis,  old  man!  This  is  great  .  .  . 

•     •     • 

"Well,  goodbye,  Jervis.  Glad  you  came  in.  You've  got 
a  good  point,  all  right.  I'll  pass  the  word  on  to  our  sales- 
man. Thanks  for  tipping  us  off." 

H-m-m,  I  really  should  get  those  letters  off  this  after- 
noon. Jervis  missed  the  boat  in  '37 ,  but  I  believe  he's  got 
something  this  time.  .  .  .  Gosh,  I  mustn't  forget  about 
poor  old  Fellows  and  his  pension.  But  I  wish  he  wouldn't 


buttonhole  me  on  the  street.  I  can't  see  why  Mrs.  Bron- 
son turns  him  down.  He  was  a  taxpaying  citizen  for  forty 
years  and  he  certainly  doesn't  make  enough  out  of  that 
watch  repair  business  to  keep  a  bird  alive.  Suppose  he  does 
stay  in  business.  That  just  proves  his  independent  spirit. 
I  think  we'll  have  to  reconsider  his  case.  Why  should  a 
decent  little  guy  like  that  be  passed  up  while  old  McTag- 
garty  who  hasn't  drawn  a  sober  breath  since  he  put  on 
long  pants  lives  on  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  voted  for 
McTaggarty's  pension,  but  it  was  more  to  back  up  Mrs. 
Bronson  than  for  any  Samaritan  feeling  for  McTaggarty. 
.  .  .  But  old  Fellows.  .  .  .  Well,  maybe  these  reports  will 
explain  Branson's  reasons.  .  .  .  She's  a  good  gal  and  we've 
got  to  stand  by  her  or  she'll  go  the  way  of  the  others  we've 
had.  .  .  .  Blast  that  telephone.  .  .  . 

"Porter  speaking.  Oh,  hello,  Clara.  How's  Junior's  fin- 
ger? Good.  .  .  .  Now  how  can  I  be  home  early  when  I 
have  a  board  meeting  at  Peekville  that  probably  won't  break 
up  till  five?  .  .  .  But  how  can  I  leave  early  when  I'm 
the  chairman?  Well,  old  girl,  even  if  the  new  preacher 
is  coming  I'll  still  have  to  be  late.  Yes,  I  know  I'm  a 
vestryman,  but  I'm  also  chairman  of  the  county  welfare 
board.  I  think  the  reverend  will  understand.  Sorry,  dear. 
Goodbye." 

H-m-m.  The  Rev.  Henry  Beecher  Moon.  Next  thing  you 
know,  he'll  be  on  the  board.  We've  got  everything  else 
— a  judge  (a  politician,  if  anybody  should  ask  you},  a 
school  teacher,  a  doctor,  a  county  commissioner  ( that 
makes  two  politicians),  and  Mrs.  Carr,  a  fuss  budget  if 
ever  there  was  one,  though  she  does  give  more  time  to  the 
job  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  suppose  she'll  end 
by  putting  the  skids  under  Bronson  the  way  she  did  the 
others.  A  year  seems  about  as  long  as  they  can  take  it. 
Still  Bronson  seems  like  a  hanger-oner  and  she  doesn't  try 
to  run  the  whole  show  like  Miss  what's-her-name  did. 
When  two  high-powered  women  come  together,  one's  got 
to  go  down  and  it's  never  Mrs.  Carr. 

"Of  course,  Kelley — come  in.  Your  face  looks  like  bad 
news.  The  car  for  Paine,  Maddux — but  that  was  to  be 
on  our  siding  last  night.  Miss  Loomis,  I  want  to  see  Lar- 
sen  and  O'Brien,  on  the  run.  Tell  Larsen  to  bring  the 
Paine,  Maddux  schedule.  .  .  . 
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"Well,  I  guess  that  fixes  that,  boys.  But  keep  after  it, 
Kelley.  Give  the  B  and  Q  another  ring  if  that  car  doesn't 
roll  by  eleven.  Miss  Loomis,  that  wire  off  to  Paine,  Mad- 
dux? All  right — now  take  a  follow-up  letter  .  .  ." 

That  cussed  railroad.  .  .  .  Oh,  Mrs.  Branson's  papers. 
Her  budget  figures  ought  to  be  here  somewhere.  .  .  .  If 
that  car  doesn't  show  up.  .  .  . 

"Yes,  Miss  Loomis?  A  Mrs.  Roscoe?  I  don't  know 
any  Mrs.  Roscoe,  do  I?  ...  A  sewing  room  job?  Huh? 
.  .  .  Oh  the  welfare.  .  .  .  But  you  know,  Miss  Loomis, 
I  never  see  welfare  clients  here.  If  we  started  that,  we'd 
never  get  any  business  done.  Besides  there's  Mrs.  Bron- 
son.  She's  the  director  and  knows  how  to  handle  "em 
better  than  I  do.  Tell  her  to  write  to  Mrs.  Bronson.  .  .  . 
Well,  I'm  very  sorry  if  she's  crying,  but  I  can't  see  her 
here.  Tell  her  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Bronson  about  her." 

Poor  Loomis.  Now  she'll  dig  into  her  own  pocket.  She 
goes  around  telling  all  her  friends  that  relief  is  ruining 
the  country — holds  forth  to  the  file  clerks  and  anybody 
that'll  listen — but  she's  a  pushover  for  anyone  with  weak 
tear  ducts.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  time  out  and  explain 
this  welfare  business  to  her.  Interpret,  Mrs.  Bronson  would 
say.  And  there's  a  lot  of  Loomises  around.  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  'em.  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Bron- 
son. .  .  .  Now  who? 

"Yes,  Porter  speaking.  Oh,  Chalmers.  .  .  .  Yes,  I'll  be 
there  .  .  .  two  o'clock.  The  Morenos.  Don't  know  'em. 
Where  do  they  live?  .  .  .  Front  Street?  Well,  what  about 
'em?  .  .  .  But  if  they're  'deserving'  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Bronson 
will  find  it  out.  I  have  every  confidence.  .  .  .  Maybe  she 
hasn't  been  around  town  long,  but  her  assistant  grew  up 
here.  ...  I  tell  you  Chalmers,  if  you  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  Morenos,  why  don't  you  bring  'em  up  in  the 
meeting  yourself.  .  .  .  But  I  can't  promise  backing  until  I 
know  the  facts  of  the  case.  See  you  at  two.  Goodbye." 

Front  Street,  eh?  Chalmers,  old  boy,  your  head  might  as 
well  be  made  of  glass.  The  Front  Street  votes  have  been 
going   the   other  way   ever  since   that   smart   young  Del- 
Ivanio  began  to  hear  the  call  of  politics.  Well,  I  don't  know 
\your  Moreno  family,  but  I'll  bet  it  stands  for  something 
on  Front  Street.  If  you  think  you  can  get  by  the  board 
\with  that  one,  you're  getting  rusty.  .  .  .  M-m-m,  but  may- 
\be  you've  got  something.  .  .  .  If  the  Morenos  really  are 
busted  and  have  to  go  on  relief,  you'll  get  the  credit.  Bet 
they  were  beside  you  when  you  called  me  .  .  .  not  so  dumb, 
not  so  dumb.  .  .  .  About  this  report,  let's  see.  .  .  .  "Pro- 
posed budget  for  three-month  period" — m-m-m,  a  lot   of 
money,  darned  expensive  this  welfare  business.  .  .  .  What's 
this?  .  .  .  "Average  grant  for  family  of  five."  Great  Scott! 
.How  do  they  live  on  it?  .  .  . 

"Porter  speaking.  Yes,  Mrs.  Carr,  yes,  I'll  be  there.  .  .  . 
Yes,  but  the  merit  system  is  coming  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  Bessie  got  the  job  through  civil  service.  Then 
she'd  be  there  to  stay,  couldn't  be  fired.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  it'll 
be  perfectly  fair,  I'll  see  to  that  myself.  ...  I  know 
Bessie  is  a  nice  girl  .  .  .  but  the  job  is  strenuous.  .  .  .  No, 
1  can't  suggest.  .  .  .  After  all,  Mrs.  Bronson  hasn't  asked 
us  for  a  clerical  worker.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know,  but  she  hasn't 
complained.  .  .  ." 
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Like  thunder  you  feel  sorry  for  Bronson  I  If  you  minded 
your  business  as  well  as  she  does,  old  Fred  wouldn't  be 
going  around  town  with  egg  on  his  vest.  Lord  knows  she 
does  need  another  worker,  but  not  a  lightweight  like  Bes- 
sie. .  .  .  Well,  it  looks  like  a  lively  meeting  with  axes 
grinding  all  around.  M-m,  I  wonder  if  Doc.  Brown  will  be 
there  to  lend  me  a  little  moral  support.  Now  there's  a  man 
with  brains.  .  .  .  Maybe  I  better.  .  .  . 

"Miss  Loomis,  will  you  get  Dr.  Brown  on  the  phone, 
please?" 

Yeah,  Branson's  going  to  need  us  today.  .  .  . 

"Hello,  Doc.  Bill  Porter  speaking.  Thought  I  might 
pick  you  up  and  take  you  over  to  Peekville,  leaving  in 
an  hour.  .  .  .  Sure,  the  county  welfare  board  meeting. 
.  .  .  Hi,  you  can't  pull  that  one.  You  forgot  last  time, 
too.  This  is  important,  Doc.  The  budget's  coming  up. 
.  .  .  The  physicians'  golf  tournament?  Yeah,  I  guess  you 
would  hate  to  miss  that,  but.  .  .  .  We've  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  all  those  people  with  bad  teeth,  too  many 
of  'em  getting  sick.  .  .  .  Yeah,  that's  what  she  calls  it, 
a  dental  program.  .  .  .  Sure  you're  needed.  We  gotta  stand 
by  Bronson,  she  really  knows  her  stuff.  .  .  .  All  right. 
Come  if  you  can.  S'long." 

Thought  that  dental  program  line  would  get  him.  Bet 
he'll  be  in  Peekville  before  I  am. 

"Yes,  Miss  Loomis?  .  .  .  Cuthbert?  From  Lodge  and 
Cuthbert?  But  I  can't  see  him  today.  I've  got  to  go  over 
Mrs.  Bronson's  reports.  Get  Wagner  to  take  care  of 
him.  .  .  .  Wagner's  out?  Gosh  what's  the  matter  with 
this  outfit?  .  .  .  All  right,  send  him  in. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Cuthbert.  Always  glad  to  see  a  cus- 
tomer. Not  so  many  of  'em  left  these  days.  .  .  .  Excuse 
me.  .  .  . 

"Porter  speaking.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Simpson.  Yes, 
of  course,  I'm  interested  in  the  Red  Cross.  .  .  .  Chairman 
of  the  roll  call?  Oh,  I  don't  think  so  ...  you  can  do 
better  I'm  sure.  That's  very  kind  of  you  but.  .  .  .  Yes, 
it's  very  important,  I  know.  .  .  .  No,  I'm  sorry,  not  today. 
I'm  just  going  to  a  welfare  meeting  ...  I  tell  you,  drop 
in  tomorrow.  I'll  be  here  all  day  .  .  .  but  you'd  better  be 
thinking  of  someone  else.  All  right.  See  you  tomorrow. 
Goodbye.  .  .  .  Sorry,  Cuthbert.  Serious  times,  you 
know.  . 


"Goodbye,  Cuthbert.  It's  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with 
you.  Come  in  oftener." 

Golly,  fifteen  minutes  to  go  over  these  welfare  figures/ 
.  .  .  It's  a  good  thing  I  saw  Cuthbert.  Can't  take  chances 
on  losing  that  business.  .  .  .  M-m,  wonder  if  I  shouldn't 
warn  Bronson  about  Mrs.  Carr  and  Bessie.  .  .  . 

"Miss  Loomis,  get  Mrs.  Bronson,  the  welfare  director, 
on  the  phone,  please.  .  .  .  All  right,  gimme  that  call  first. 
Stevens?  Yes  .  .  .  Holy  Moses,  we  can't  do  that.  .  .  . 
We've  got  a  few  things  to  look  after  besides  unemploy- 
ment insurance  credits.  .  .  .  No,  it's  up  your  alley  .  .  . 
what's  an  accountant  for?  ...  Say  that  again,  and  slower. 
.  No  .  .  what?  .  .  Look  here,  Stevens,  we  can't  do 


this  over  the  phone.  You  an'  Mitchell  an'  I'll  have  to 
sit  down  to  it.  All  right,  eleven  tomorrow.  And  bring 
an  extra  copy  of  that  memo  to  employers,  will  you?  .  .  . 
No,  the  September  one.  .  .  .  Tomorrow,  then." 

Social  security  .  .  .  'course  I'm  for  it  in  principle.  But 
talk  about  red  tape.  .  .  . 

"Miss  Loomis,  will  you  get  Mrs.  Bronson  now?" 

Suppose  a  new  thing's  bound  to  be  complicated.  But 
darned  if  I  see  why  they  have  to  tear  up  a  company's 
whole  bookkeeping  system  every  five  minutes.  .  .  . 

"Yes,  Miss  Loomis?  Gone  to  the  hospital?  What's  the 
matter  with  her?  .  .  .  Oh,  a  client?  Well,  never  mind." 

Now  why  should  Bronson  run  out  to  hold  some  sick 
woman's  hand?  She'll  kill  herself  trying  to  shoulder  every- 
body's troubles.  Should  think  their  "budgetary  needs" 
would  be  enough  for  one  day. 

"What  is  it,  Miss  Loomis?  .  .  .  Colonel  Hoagland?" 

/  might  have  known  he'd  turn  up.  He  wouldn't  let  a  wel- 
fare board  day  go  by.  Been  at  it  for  years  .  .  .  writing 
letters  to  the  newspapers.  .  .  . 

"All  right,  put  him  on.  .  .  . 

"Hello,  Colonel,  how  are  you?  .  .  .  But  we  had  an  in- 
vestigation last  year,  and  I  assure  you  the  welfare  depart- 
ment never  was  in  better  shape.  The  woman  we  have  now 
is  first  class.  .  .  .  Chiselers?  Maybe  a  few.  .  .  .  But  the 
cost  of  an  investigation.  .  .  .  Well,  maybe  he  didn't 
deserve  help,  but  there  are  plenty  who  do.  .  .  .  Certainly 
I  trust  Mrs.  Bronson,  absolutely.  .  .  .  There  are  chiselers 
everywhere,  Colonel,  no  more  of  'em  on  relief  than  there 
are  in  the  courthouse.  .  .  .  What's  that?  No-o,  I  didn't 


mean  anyone  special.  ...  I  tell  you,  if  you  have  any 
specific  complaints,  names  an'  dates  an'  facts,  you  tak< 
'em  to  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  she'll  investigate.  ...  A  check- 
up by  a  citizens'  committee?  Well  ...  I  hardly  think  so 
After  all  there  are  seven  of  us  on  the  board,  all  citizens, 
I  must  go  now,  Colonel,  due  in  Peekville  at  two." 

Old  gas  bag!  Alight  as  well  have  saved  my  breath.  .  .  , 
Well,  if  I'm  going  to  grab  a  bite  to  eat,  I  better  be  on 
my  way.  Wonder  if  I  could  manage  a  shine — guess  it't 
too  late.  .  .  .  I'll  just  take  these  reports  along.  Too  bad 
I  didn't  get  over  them.  But  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
the  figures  if  Epps  is  there.  Darn  that  phone! 

"Porter  speaking.  Delighted,  Doc.,  delighted!  Glad  you 
can  make  it.  I'll  be  around  in  five  minutes.  Had  your 
lunch?  Well,  neither  have  I.  We  can  pick  up  a  bite  on 
the  road  to  Peekville." 

"Oh,  Miss  Loomis.  Will  you  tell  Walters  that  I  want 
to  see  him  first  thing  in  the  morning  about  that  Burton 
matter  and  if  Barkly  of  Simpson  and  Barkly  should  call 
up  this  afternoon  tell  him.  .  .  ." 


"Here  we  are,  Doc.!  Guess  you'll  have  to  get  your  mind 
off  that  birdie  you  made  yesterday.  But  I  tell  you,  we'll 
go  out  to  the  club  Sunday  and  you  can  show  me  how  it's 
done.  .  .  .  Well,  look  whose  car  is  parked  right  beside 
us.  You  didn't  think  you  could  beat  Mrs.  Carr  to  a  meet- 
ing, did  you?  .  .  .  Did  you  bring  your  reports?  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  I'll  take  mine  in  either.  I  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  go  over  'em.  Anyhow,  Mrs.  Bronson  will  have  some- 
thing else  for  us  to  mull  over.  What  does  she  call  it?  .  .  . 
That's  it,  'agenda.'  Leave  it  to  a  social  worker  to  find  a 
fancy  word,  when  all  she  means  is  'order  of  business.' 

"How  are  you,  Mrs.  Bronson?  Is  everything  all  set  for 
the  meeting?" 


Mrs.  Bronson  Prepares  for  the  Meeting 


"Good  morning,  Miss  Parsons.  Fine  day  for  the  board 
meeting,  isn't  it?  But  I  wish  it  were  at  four  o'clock  in- 
stead of  two.  After  the  day  we  had  yesterday,  I  need  time 
to  get  things  pulled  together.  I  know  you  have  all  the 
papers  ready,  but  I  want  to  go  over  them." 

"How  was  your  meeting  last  night?" 

"Oh,  good  enough.  I  made  my  speech  and  the  ministers 
asked  a  lot  of  questions,  but  it  was  a  long  drive  back; 
after  ten  when  I  got  home  and  I  was  too  tired  to  think. 
Anything  special  happen  after  I  left  yesterday?" 

"Your  sister  called  up.  She's  coming  to  town  today 
and  bringing  an  old  friend  to  have  lunch  with  you.  And 
the  state  office  called  about  the  special  OAA  report 
and " 

"But  Miss  Parsons,  the  deadline  for  that  report  is 
tomorrow.  Why  do  they  crowd  us?  We  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it  today.  We'll  get  at  it  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. You'd  think  the  state  people  would  know  what  hap- 
pens to  an  office  like  this  when  the  bookkeeper  is  sick, 
and  the  assistant's  had  a  death  in  the  family.  Anything 
else?" 

"The  WPA  area  man  was  in  and  will  be  back  this 
morning." 


"Now  what's  wrong!  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  see  him,  and 
he'll  take  an  hour  if  he  takes  a  minute." 

"And  Mrs.  Allen  says  she  won't  keep  old  Mr.  Wood 
any  longer.  He's  dirtier  than  ever,  she  says,  and  bad  as 
she  needs  his  board  money  she  don't  need  it  that  bad! 
She's  all  upset  and  is  coming  in  to  see  you." 

"And  I  thought  that  was  such  a  good  arrangement!  1 
can't  possibly  see  her  today;  she'll  have  to  bear  him  a  little 
longer.  Try  to  put  her  off  till  tomorrow.  But  if  you  can't, 
let  me  know." 

"Mrs.  Wilson  was  in  too  and  she  said.  .  .  ." 

"Oh  again!  I  know  she  doesn't  like  the  sewing  room 
and  wants  to  be  on  a  lunchroom  project  like  her  sister. 
But  I've  explained  a  dozen  times  that  we  haven't  a  lunch- 
room project  in  this  county.  Her  sister  lives  over  the  line 
in  Somerset." 

"I  tried,  Mrs.  Bronson." 

"I'm  sure  you  did,  but  don't  let  her  in  to  me  today. 
You  talk  to  her  again.  No  word  from  any  of  the  board? 
...  I  guess  they're  all  coming  then.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Carr 
will  be  here  early  as  usual.  She's  a  born  detective.  All 
she  needs  is  a  badge  to  qualify  for  the  FBI. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  shut  myself  up,  Miss  Parsons,  and 
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!  please  try  to  hold  off  the  interruptions.   I  must  go  over 
|  this  folder  for  the  meeting.  The  board's  had  all  these  re- 
;  ports  for  days  and  if  I  don't  brush  up  they'll  know  more 
about   'em   than   I   do.   Did  you   get   the   agenda   typed? 
Good.  .  .  .  Oh,  Miss  Parsons,  you've  headed  it  'Agenda.' 
Don't  you  remember  that  Mr.  Porter  hates  that  word — 
says  it's  social  work  lingo.  We  must  say  'Order  of  Busi- 
ness.' " 

"But  you  always  say  agenda,  Mrs.  Bronson.  I  can  just 
cross  it  out." 

"No-o,  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't  do.  He'd  see  through 
the  x's  and  it  would  set  him  off.  I  guess  you'll  have  to  re- 
type it.  I'll  take  the  phone  calls  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  try  to  appease  everybody  you  can." 

Whew!  if  I've  told  her  once  not  to  call  it  "Agenda!" 

Every  month  she  has  to  do  it  over.  .  .  .  Wonder  who  Sis 
lhas  in  tow.  Why  does  she  always  pick  the  worst  days  to 
\come  to  town?  .  .  .  My  head  feels  like  cotton.  I  oughtn't 

to  do  dinner  meetings  the  night  before  board  day.  But 
\you  have  to  catch  the  ministers  when  you  can.  .  .  .  I 

mustn't  forget  to  send  the  report  I  promised  to  Air.  Wat- 
\son.  He'll  lose  it  the  way  he  did  the  first  one,  but  never 

mind.   .   .   . 

Now.   The  first  thing  to  come  up  this  afternoon.  .  .  . 

"Yes,  Miss  Parsons?  Oh,  the  mail.  Anything  that  won't 


wait  r 

"The  state  office  wants  our  data  for  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's study  and.  .  .  ." 

"But  we've  still  got  three  days  on  that." 

"And  WPA  wants  an  immediate  report  on  our  certi- 
fied but  not  assigned  cases." 

"Oh  it  does,  does  it!  Well,  it'll  just  have  to  wait. 
It's  kept  the  cases  waiting  long  enough." 

"And  surplus  commodities  is  sending  a  carload  of  cab- 
Nile-  ..." 

"Good  Lord!  Cabbage!!  To  this  county  that  grows 
nothing  but.  Well,  call  the  warehouse  and  say  I'll  be  there 
.first  thing  in  the  morning.  And  just  hold  any  other  mail 
please." 

\oiv  where  was  I?  The  first  thing  to  come  up  will  be 
money.  It  a/ways  is.  They'll  all  have  read  the  financial 
^tatement  and  the  report  on  the  budget.  But  I'd  better 
run  over  those  figures  again.  If  there's  a  decimal  point  out 
jj/  place,  Air.  Epps  will  spot  it  and  talk  about  it  for  half 
fin  hour.  That  man  could  go  on  the  stage  as  a  lightning 
calculator.  .  .  .  They'll  want  to  talk  about  where  the 
froney  goes,  and  Mrs.  Carr  will  have  at  least  a  dozen 
glories  to  tell  about  chiselers.  I  wonder  how  she  gets  time 
to  listen  to  all  the  stories  she  drags  in.  When  does  she 
po  her  housework?  .  .  .  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  try  again 
'o  make  old  Mr.  Sims  see  the  difference  between  a  flat 
jrant  and  a  budgetary  allowance.  All  the  rest  understand 
It,  but  he  can't  see  anything,  but  red  tape.  The  Murphy 
~ase  would  be  a  good  one  for  illustration.  .  .  . 

"Hullo.  .  .  .  Yes,  Mrs.  Bronson  speaking.  .  .  .  Oh, 
•)r.  Fulton,  good  morning.  Very  well,  thank  you,  and 
low  are  you?  It's  so  good  of  you  to  take  Mrs.  Lawler. 
i[That  little  operation  will  make  a  new  woman  of  her. 
|*Ve  got  her  to  the  hospital  last  night.  .  .  .  Oh,  you're 
here  now.  .  .  .  And  she's  balked?  Oh,  Dr.  Fulton,  we 
•bought  everything  was  set.  .  .  .  Me?  But  I  can't  leave  the 


office.  This  is  board  meeting  day,  and  the  bookkeeper  is 
sick  and  my  assistant  has  had  a  death  in  the  family.  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  know.  You're  busy  too.  ...  I  do  appreciate  your 
taking  the  case,  and  I'm  sorry  this  has  happened.  .  .  . 
All  right,  I'll  be  right  up  there.  Tell  her  I'm  on  my 
way." 

Oh  dear  Lord,  why  did  Miss  Snow's  aunt  have  to  up 
and  die  just  at  this  time?  She  knows  Mrs.  Lawler  better 
than  I  do.  But  we  can't  let  this  slip.  If  Airs.  Lawler  runs 
out  on  Dr.  Fulton  we  won't  catch  him  again  for  six 
months.  I'll  have  to.  .  .  .  Darn  that  telephone. 

"Hullo!  Why,  Mildred.  My  dear,  how  are  you?  .  .  . 
What,  really?  Why  I  haven't  seen  Sally  Moore  since 
senior  year.  .  .  .  Of  course  I'd  love  to.  But  it's  a  terrible 
day.  Board  meeting;  and  now  I  have  to  dart  off  to  the 
hospital  about  a  case.  ...  Of  course  you're  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  a  case.  Don't  be  silly.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes. 
I  know  I'm  the  head  of  the  office,  but  it's  just  one  of  those 
days.  I  tell  you,  you  go  to  the  tea  room  and  get  a  table 
and  I'll  get  there  if  I  possibly  can,  but  don't  wait.  .  .  ." 

She's  hung  up.  Oh  dear.  .  .  . 

"I  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  on  a  case,  Miss  Parsons. 
If  any  of  the  board  should  call  up,  say  I'll  be  back  in  ten 
minutes." 


"All  right,  Miss  Parsons.  Back  again.  It  was  nothing. 
By  the  time  I  got  there  Mrs.  Lawler  was  over  her  scare 
and  acting  like  a  lamb.  I  needn't  have  gone  at  all.  But 
look  at  my  stocking.  Snagged  it  on  that  bush  that  hangs 
over  the  hospital  steps.  I  can't  go  to  board  meeting  with 
my  leg  sticking  out.  Will  you  run  out  to  Burdens  and  get 
me  a  pair?  Size  9J4.  I  don't  care  what  color.  Just  stock- 
ings. Any  calls  that  won't  wait?" 

"Your  sister.  She  says  they'll  wait  tor  you  for  lunch 
and  the  WPA  man  says  he  must  see  you  today.  It's  im- 
portant. And  Mrs.  Allen  says  she's  putting  Mr.  Wood 
out  today.  .  .  ." 

"She  can't  do  that  to  that  old  man,  he  hasn't  anywhere 
to  go." 

"And  Mrs.  Wilson  says  she's  moving  to  Somerset  County 
so  she  can  get  a  job  on  the  lunchroom  project." 

"Well,  God  bless  her.  She'll  have  a  rude  awakening 
when  she  finds  out  about  the  six  months'  residence  require- 
ment. She'll  be  back.  But  that  makes  a  vacancy  in  the 
sewing  room  and  at  least  forty  women'll  be  clamoring 
for  it.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hold  her  place.  But  I'll  have 
to  think  about  that  tomorrow.  Nothing  from  the  state  of- 
fice?" 

"No-o.  They  just  wanted  to  know  about  our  ADC 
report,  but  I  told  them.  .  .  ." 

"But  yesterday  was  the  deadline  for  ADC  and  the  re- 
port was  mailed  the  day  before.  It  was  mailed  then,  wasn't 
it?" 

"I'm  sorry  Mrs.  Bronson,  but  I  can't  do  everything. 
I  finished  it  last  night  at  six  o'clock.  I  do  the  best  I 
can." 

"Of  course  you  do.  You're  a  marvel  the  way  you  turn 
out  work.  You've  had  to  be  bookkeeper  and  everything 
else  this  week.  I  know  we  need  a  clerical  worker.  It's 
one  of  the  things  I  want  to  take  up  with  the  board  today. 
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this  over  the  phone.  You  an'  Mitchell  an'  I'll  have  to 
sit  down  to  it.  All  right,  eleven  tomorrow.  And  bring 
an  extra  copy  of  that  memo  to  employers,  will  you?  .  .  . 
No,  the  September  one.  .  .  .  Tomorrow,  then." 

Social  security  .  .  .  'course  I'm  for  it  in  principle.  But 
talk  about  red  tape.  .  .  . 

"Miss  Loomis,  will  you  get  Mrs.  Bronson  now?" 

Suppose  a  new  thing's  bound  to  be  complicated.  But 
darned  if  I  see  why  they  have  to  tear  up  a  company's 
whole  bookkeeping  system  every  five  minutes.  .  .  . 

"Yes,  Miss  Loomis?  Gone  to  the  hospital?  What's  the 
matter  with  her?  .  .  .  Oh,  a  client?  Well,  never  mind." 

Now  why  should  Bronson  run  out  to  hold  some  sick 
woman's  hand?  She'll  kill  herself  trying  to  shoulder  every- 
body's troubles.  Should  think  their  "budgetary  needs" 
would  be  enough  for  one  day. 

"What  is  it,  Miss  Loomis?  .  .  .  Colonel  Hoagland?" 

/  might  have  known  he'd  turn  up.  He  wouldn't  let  a  wel- 
fare board  day  go  by.  Been  at  it  for  years  .  .  .  writing 
letters  to  the  newspapers.  .  .  . 

"All  right,  put  him  on.  .  .  . 

"Hello,  Colonel,  how  are  you?  .  .  .  But  we  had  an  in- 
vestigation last  year,  and  I  assure  you  the  welfare  depart- 
ment never  was  in  better  shape.  The  woman  we  have  now 
is  first  class.  .  .  .  Chiselers?  Maybe  a  few.  .  .  .  But  the 
cost  of  an  investigation.  .  .  .  Well,  maybe  he  didn't 
deserve  help,  but  there  are  plenty  who  do.  .  .  .  Certainly 
I  trust  Mrs.  Bronson,  absolutely.  .  .  .  There  are  chiselers 
everywhere,  Colonel,  no  more  of  'em  on  relief  than  there 
are  in  the  courthouse.  .  .  .  What's  that?  No-o,  I  didn't 


mean  anyone  special.  ...  I  tell  you,  if  you  have  any 
specific  complaints,  names  an'  dates  an'  facts,  you  take 
'em  to  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  she'll  investigate.  ...  A  check- 
up by  a  citizens'  committee?  Well  ...  I  hardly  think  so. 
After  all  there  are  seven  of  us  on  the  board,  all  citizens. 
I  must  go  now,  Colonel,  due  in  Peekville  at  two." 

Old  gas  bag!  Might  as  well  have  saved  my  breath.  .  .  . 
Well,  if  I'm  going  to  grab  a  bite  to  eat,  1  better  be  on 
my  way.  Wonder  if  1  could  manage  a  shine — guess  it's 
too  late.  .  .  .  I'll  just  take  these  reports  along.  Too  bad 
I  didn't  get  over  them.  But  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
the  figures  if  Epps  is  there.  Darn  that  phone! 

"Porter  speaking.  Delighted,  Doc.,  delighted!  Glad  you 
can  make  it.  I'll  be  around  in  five  minutes.  Had  your 
lunch?  Well,  neither  have  I.  We  can  pick  up  a  bite  on 
the  road  to  Peekville." 

"Oh,  Miss  Loomis.  Will  you  tell  Walters  that  I  want 
to  see  him  first  thing  in  the  morning  about  that  Burton 
matter  and  if  Barkly  of  Simpson  and  Barkly  should  call 
up  this  afternoon  tell  him.  .  .  ." 


"Here  we  are,  Doc. !  Guess  you'll  have  to  get  your  mind 
off  that  birdie  you  made  yesterday.  But  I  tell  you,  we'll 
go  out  to  the  club  Sunday  and  you  can  show  me  how  it's 
done.  .  .  .  Well,  look  whose  car  is  parked  right  beside 
us.  You  didn't  think  you  could  beat  Mrs.  Carr  to  a  meet- 
ing, did  you?  .  .  .  Did  you  bring  your  reports?  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  I'll  take  mine  in  either.  I  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  go  over  'em.  Anyhow,  Mrs.  Bronson  will  have  some- 
thing else  for  us  to  mull  over.  What  does  she  call  it?  .  .  . 
That's  it,  'agenda.'  Leave  it  to  a  social  worker  to  find  a 
fancy  word,  when  all  she  means  is  'order  of  business.' 

"How  are  you,  Mrs.  Bronson?  Is  everything  all  set  for 
the  meeting?" 


Mrs.  Bronson  Prepares  for  the  Meeting 


"Good  morning,  Miss  Parsons.  Fine  day  for  the  board 
meeting,  isn't  it?  But  I  wish  it  were  at  four  o'clock  in- 
stead of  two.  After  the  day  we  had  yesterday,  I  need  time 
to  get  things  pulled  together.  I  know  you  have  all  the 
papers  ready,  but  I  want  to  go  over  them." 

"How  was  your  meeting  last  night?" 

"Oh,  good  enough.  I  made  my  speech  and  the  ministers 
asked  a  lot  of  questions,  but  it  was  a  long  drive  back; 
after  ten  when  I  got  home  and  I  was  too  tired  to  think. 
Anything  special  happen  after  I  left  yesterday?" 

"Your  sister  called  up.  She's  coming  to  town  today 
and  bringing  an  old  friend  to  have  lunch  with  you.  And 
the  state  office  called  about  the  special  OAA  report 
and " 

"But  Miss  Parsons,  the  deadline  for  that  report  is 
tomorrow.  Why  do  they  crowd  us?  We  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it  today.  We'll  get  at  it  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. You'd  think  the  state  people  would  know  what  hap- 
pens to  an  office  like  this  when  the  bookkeeper  is  sick, 
and  the  assistant's  had  a  death  in  the  family.  Anything 
else?" 

"The  WPA  area  man  was  in  and  will  be  back  this 
morning." 


"Now  what's  wrong!  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  see  him,  and 
he'll  take  an  hour  if  he  takes  a  minute." 

"And  Mrs.  Allen  says  she  won't  keep  old  Mr.  Wood 
any  longer.  He's  dirtier  than  ever,  she  says,  and  bad  as 
she  needs  his  board  money  she  don't  need  it  that  bad! 
She's  all  upset  and  is  coming  in  to  see  you." 

"And  I  thought  that  was  such  a  good  arrangement!  1 
can't  possibly  see  her  today;  she'll  have  to  bear  him  a  little 
longer.  Try  to  put  her  off  till  tomorrow.  But  if  you  can't, 
let  me  know." 

"Mrs.  Wilson  was  in  too  and  she  said.  .  .  ." 

"Oh  again !  I  know  she  doesn't  like  the  sewing  room 
and  wants  to  be  on  a  lunchroom  project  like  her  sister. 
But  I've  explained  a  dozen  times  that  we  haven't  a  lunch- 
room project  in  this  county.  Her  sister  lives  over  the  line 
in  Somerset." 

"I  tried,  Mrs.  Bronson." 

"I'm  sure  you  did,  but  don't  let  her  in  to  me  today. 
You  talk  to  her  again.  No  word  from  any  of  the  board? 
...  I  guess  they're  all  coming  then.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Carr 
will  be  here  early  as  usual.  She's  a  born  detective.  All 
she  needs  is  a  badge  to  qualify  for  the  FBI. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  shut  myself  up,  Miss  Parsons,  and 
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please  try  to  hold  off  the  interruptions.  I  must  go  over 
this  folder  for  the  meeting.  The  board's  had  all  these  re- 
ports for  days  and  if  I  don't  brush  up  they'll  know  more 
about  'em  than  I  do.  Did  you  get  the  agenda  typed  ? 
Good.  .  .  .  Oh,  Miss  Parsons,  you've  headed  it  'Agenda.' 
Don't  you  remember  that  Mr.  Porter  hates  that  word — 
says  it's  social  work  lingo.  We  must  say  'Order  of  Busi- 
ness.' " 

"But  you  always  say  agenda,  Mrs.  Bronson.  I  can  just 
cross  it  out." 

"No-o,  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't  do.  He'd  see  through 
the  x's  and  it  would  set  him  off.  I  guess  you'll  have  to  re- 
type it.  I'll  take  the  phone  calls  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  try  to  appease  everybody  you  can." 

Whew!  if  I've  told  her  once  not  to  call  it  "Agenda!" 
Every  month  she  has  to  do  it  over.  .  .  .  Wonder  who  Sis 
has  in  tow.  Why  does  she  always  pick  the  worst  days  to 
come  to  town?  .  .  .  My  head  feels  like  cotton.  I  oughtn't 
to  do  dinner  meetings  the  night  before  board  day.  But 
you  have  to  catch  the  ministers  when  you  can.  .  .  .  I 
mustn't  forget  to  send  the  report  1  promised  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son. He'll  lose  it  the  way  he  did  the  first  one,  but  never 
mind.  .  .  . 

Xoiv.   The  first  thing  to  come  up  this  afternoon.  .  .  . 

"Yes,  Miss  Parsons?  Oh,  the  mail.  Anything  that  won't 
wait?" 

"The  state  office  wants  our  data  for  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's study  and.  .  .  ." 

"But  we've  still  got  three  days  on  that." 

"And  WPA  wants  an  immediate  report  on  our  certi- 
ned  but  not  assigned  cases." 

"Oh  it  does,  does  it!  Well,  it'll  just  have  to  wait. 
It's  kept  the  cases  waiting  long  enough." 

"And  surplus  commodities  is  sending  a  carload  of  cab- 
jage.  .  .  ." 

"Good  Lord !  Cabbage ! !  To  this  county  that  grows 
lothing  but.  Well,  call  the  warehouse  and  say  I'll  be  there 
irst  thing  in  the  morning.  And  just  hold  any  other  mail 
,>lease." 

Now  where  was  1?  The  first  thing  to  come  up  will  be 
money.  It  always  is.  They'll  all  have  read  the  financial 
\tatement  and  the  report  on  the  budget.  But  I'd  better 
run  over  those  figures  again.  If  there's  a  decimal  point  out 
!>/  place ,  Mr.  Epps  will  spot  it  and  talk  about  it  for  half 
in  hour.  That  man  could  go  on  the  stage  as  a  lightning 
•alculator.  .  .  .  They'll  want  to  talk  about  where  the 
money  goes,  and  Mrs.  Carr  will  have  at  least  a  dozen 
\tories  to  tell  about  chiselers.  I  wonder  how  she  gets  time 
i'o  listen  to  all  the  stories  she  drags  in.  When  does  she 
lo  her  housework?  .  .  .  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  try  again 
\o  make  old  Mr.  Sims  see  the  difference  between  a  flat 
\irant  and  a  budgetary  allowance.  All  the  rest  understand 
w,  but  he  can't  see  anything  but  red  tape.  The  Murphy 
fase  would  be  a  good  one  for  illustration.  .  .  . 

"Hullo.  .  .  .  Yes,  Mrs.  Bronson  speaking.  .  .  .  Oh, 
V.  Fulton,  good  morning.  Very  well,  thank  you,  and 
<o\v  are  you?  It's  so  good  of  you  to  take  Mrs.  Lawler. 
That  little  operation  will  make  a  new  woman  of  her. 
fVe  got  her  to  the  hospital  last  night.  .  .  .  Oh,  you're 
pere  now.  .  .  .  And  she's  balked?  Oh,  Dr.  Fulton,  we 
ihought  everything  was  set.  .  .  .  Me?  But  I  can't  leave  the 


office.  This  is  board  meeting  day,  and  the  bookkeeper  is 
sick  and  my  assistant  has  had  a  death  in  the  family.  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  know.  You're  busy  too.  ...  I  do  appreciate  your 
taking  the  case,  and  I'm  sorry  this  has  happened.  .  .  . 
All  right,  I'll  be  right  up  there.  Tell  her  I'm  on  my 
way." 

Oh  dear  Lord,  why  did  Miss  Snow's  aunt  have  to  up 
and  die  just  at  this  time?  She  knows  Mrs.  Lawler  better 
than  I  do.  But  we  can't  let  this  slip.  If  Mrs.  Lawler  runs 
out  on  Dr.  Fulton  we  wont  catch  him  again  for  six 
months.  I'll  have  to.  .  .  .  Darn  that  telephone. 

"Hullo!  Why,  Mildred.  My  dear,  how  are  you?  .  .  . 
What,  really?  Why  I  haven't  seen  Sally  Moore  since 
senior  year.  ...  Of  course  I'd  love  to.  But  it's  a  terrible 
day.  Board  meeting;  and  now  I  have  to  dart  off  to  the 
hospital  about  a  case.  ...  Of  course  you're  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  a  case.  Don't  be  silly.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes. 
I  know  I'm  the  head  of  the  office,  but  it's  just  one  of  those 
days.  I  tell  you,  you  go  to  the  tea  room  and  get  a  table 
and  I'll  get  there  if  I  possibly  can,  but  don't  wait.  .  .  ." 

She's  hung  up.  Oh  dear.  .  .  . 

"I  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  on  a  case,  Miss  Parsons. 
If  any  of  the  board  should  call  up,  say  I'll  be  back  in  ten 
minutes." 


"All  right,  Miss  Parsons.  Back  again.  It  was  nothing. 
By  the  time  I  got  there  Mrs.  Lawler  was  over  her  scare 
and  acting  like  a  lamb.  I  needn't  have  gone  at  all.  But 
look  at  my  stocking.  Snagged  it  on  that  bush  that  hangs 
over  the  hospital  steps.  I  can't  go  to  board  meeting  with 
my  leg  sticking  out.  Will  you  run  out  to  Burdens  and  get 
me  a  pair?  Size  9j^.  I  don't  care  what  color.  Just  stock- 
ings. Any  calls  that  won't  wait?" 

"Your  sister.  She  says  they'll  wait  for  you  for  lunch 
and  the  WPA  man  says  he  must  see  you  today.  It's  im- 
portant. And  Mrs.  Allen  says  she's  putting  Mr.  Wood 
out  today.  .  .  ." 

"She  can't  do  that  to  that  old  man,  he  hasn't  anywhere 
to  go." 

"And  Mrs.  Wilson  says  she's  moving  to  Somerset  County 
so  she  can  get  a  job  on  the  lunchroom  project." 

"Well,  God  bless  her.  She'll  have  a  rude  awakening 
when  she  finds  out  about  the  six  months'  residence  require- 
ment. She'll  be  back.  But  that  makes  a  vacancy  in  the 
sewing  room  and  at  least  forty  women'll  be  clamoring 
for  it.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hold  her  place.  But  I'll  have 
to  think  about  that  tomorrow.  Nothing  from  the  state  of- 
fice?" 

"No-o.  They  just  wanted  to  know  about  our  ADC 
report,  but  I  told  them.  .  .  ." 

"But  yesterday  was  the  deadline  for  ADC  and  the  re- 
port was  mailed  the  day  before.  It  was  mailed  then,  wasn't 
it?" 

"I'm  sorry  Mrs.  Bronson,  but  I  can't  do  everything. 
I  finished  it  last  night  at  six  o'clock.  I  do  the  best  I 
can." 

"Of  course  you  do.  You're  a  marvel  the  way  you  turn 
out  work.  You've  had  to  be  bookkeeper  and  everything 
else  this  week.  I  know  we  need  a  clerical  worker.  It's 
one  of  the  things  I  want  to  take  up  with  the  board  today. 
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.  .  .  Now  I  really  must  bone  down  to  the  meeting.  The 
morning's  almost  over  and  I'm  just  where  I  started.  Try 
to  keep  off  the  calls,  won't  you?" 

And  now  I've  made  Parsons  sore.  .  .  .  A  fine  chance 
we  have  to  get  another  clerical  worker.  .  .  .  And  suppose 
the  board  authorized  it,  who'd  we  get?  Sure  as  shooting 
it  would  be  Mrs.  Carr's  cousin  Bessie  who  doesn't  know  a 
file  from  a  lipstick.  If  I  have  to  hear  again  what  a  good 
girl  she  is  at  home  and  how  quick  she  is  to  learn  I'll.  .  .  . 
Let's  hope  the  merit  system  will  take  care  of  Cousin  Bes- 
sie. But  meantime  we'd  better  rock  along  as  we  are;  I'd 
hate  to  see  Bessie  frozen  in.  Better  not  bring  up  staff 
today. 

Now  the  Murphy  case  and  the  matter  of  budgets.  .  .  . 


"Yes,  Miss  Parsons?" 

"Mr.  Foster,  the  county  clerk,  is  on  the  wire.  Won't 
speak  to  anyone  but  you." 

"All  right,  I'll  take  it.  ...  Hello,  Billy,  how  are  you? 
.  .  .  Oh,  fine  thanks.  What's  on  your  mind?  .  .  .  Now 
say  that  again  so  I'll  get  it  straight.  .  .  .  You  want  two 
columns  of  figures,  one  showing  exactly  what  county 
funds  we  had  last  month  for  relief  and  everything;  the 
other  showing  what  state  and  federal  funds  came  in  for 
OAA,  ADC,  WPA,  SC,  CCC,  NYA,  CWS,  CCS,  AB, 
FSA,  and  so  on.  ...  Yes,  we  have  'em  all.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  getting  them  all  together.  .  .  .  When  do  you  want 
'em?  .  .  .  This  noon?  .  .  .  Oh  Billy,  it's  almost  noon  now, 
and  my  board's  meeting  at  two.  .  .  We-ell,  if  you'll  put 
in  a  plug  for  the  department  at  that  luncheon,  I  guess 
you'll  have  to  have  the  figures.  We  sure  need  all  the 
plugs  we  can  get  with  that  crowd.  ...  No  trouble  at  all. 
We're  tickled  to  death  to  have  you  give  us  a  boost.  All 
right  to  have  'em  at  your  office  by  one?  O.  K." 

Poor  Parsoms.  What  she's  going  to  say  to  herself  and 
I  don't  blame  her  a  bit. 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,  Miss  Parsons,  but  we'll  have  to  drop 
everything  else  and  get  some  figures  together  for  Mr.  Fos- 
ter. It's  important.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  stockings.  Thanks.  .  .  . 
Now  let's " 

"I  ran  into  Mrs.  Carr  at  the  stocking  counter  and  she 
asked  if  I  usually  did  personal  shopping  at  eleven  in  the 
morning.  I  told  her  it  was  for  you,  but.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  we  can't  worry  now  about  Mrs.  Carr.  Let's 
get  at  the  figures.  We'll  work  them  out  together.  ,  .  ." 


"There,  Miss  Parsons.  I  think  that  does  the  trick. 
And  all  on  one  page.  Men  like  things  on  one  page.  Makes 
everything  seem  simple.  Now,  if  you'll  just  type  it  off." 

"It's  after  twelve,  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  my  friend's  wait- 
ing for  me  for  lunch.  If  you'd  told  me  earlier,  I  could  have 
let  her  know." 

"But  I  didn't  know  myself,  Miss  Parsons.  .  .  .  All  right. 
You  go  along  and  I'll  type  it  as  well  as  I  can,  so  when 
you  come  back  you  can  run  over  to  Mr.  Foster's  office 
with  it.  ...  And  as  you  come  back  bring  me  a  malted 
milk  from  the  drug  store,  will  you?" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Bronson,  I  forgot.  Mr.  Porter  called  while 
you  were  out,  but  he  wouldn't  leave  a  message." 

"Mr.   Porter!   After  all,   Miss  Parsons,  he's  chairman 


of  the  board.  I  know,  I  know.  No  one  can  remember  every- 
thing. I'll  call  him  back  right  now.  You  run  along  and 
meet  your  friend." 

"Hello,  hello.  Mr.  Porter's  office?  Mrs.  Bronson,  the 
county  welfare  director,  speaking.  He  called  me.  .  .  .  Oh, 
gone  to  lunch.  .  .  .  You  don't  know  what  it  was  about? 
.  .  .  All  right.  Thank  you." 

Now  what  on  earth?  Oh,  that  telephone! 

"Hello.  Oh  Mildred.  ...  I  told  you  not  to  wait.  I'm 
terribly  sorry  but  I  can't  possibly  make  it.  My  secretary's 
gone  to  lunch  and  I  can't  leave  the  office.  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
suppose  so,  but  I  really  didn't  want  any  lunch  and  she 
did.  .  .  .  Don't  feel  that  way,  Millie,  dear.  I  don't  put 
everything  else  ahead  of  you.  ...  Of  course,  I'm  coming 
Sunday  night.  .  .  .  Please  try  to  understand  and  square 
things  for  me  with  Sallie.  Give  her  my  love  and  tell 
her " 

Oh  gosh.  They'll  never  understand,  either  of  'em.  How 
could  they!  .  .  .  Heavenly  day!  Here's  Mrs.  Wilson.  She't 
caught  me  cold. 

"How  are  you  today,  Mrs.  Wilson?  I  hear  you're  moving 
to  Somerset  County  to  be  near  your  sister." 

"Yas'sum.  I'm  moving  today.  I  don't  like  that  head 
woman  in  the  sewing  room.  She's  always  picking  on  me. 
My  sister  says  it's  awful  nice  at  the  lunchroom,  every- 
body friendly  and  pleasant  and  I  can  have  a  room  at  her 
house.  So  if  you'll  just  write  a  letter  to  the  lunchroom 
lady  and  tell  her  I'm  a  real  good  worker  and  to  give 
me  a  job,  I  won't  bother  you  any  more." 

"Now  listen,  Mrs.  Wilson,  I've  told  you  again  and 
again  that  I  can't  get  you  a  job  in  Somerset  County.  If 
you  go  there,  you'll  have  to  wait  six  months  even  to  get 
on  the  waiting  list.  That's  the  law  and  I  could  write  all 
the  letters  in  the  world  and  it  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence. And  there  won't  be  any  relief  for  you  in  Somerset 
either,  and  you  told  me  your  sister  can't  support  you. 
You'd  better  think  it  over  before  you  give  up  the  sewing 
room." 

"Yas'sum.  My  sister  says  it's  awful  nice  at  the  lunch- 
room. I  tell  you,  you  write  me  a  letter  and  then  if  I  don't 
like  the  lunchroom  I'll  come  back  to  the  sewing  room  and 
you  tell  that  head  woman.  .  .  ." 

"No,  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  can't  write  a  letter  for  you.  And 
you  must  excuse  me  now.  I  must  take  this  call." 

And  they  tell  me  that  client  understanding  is  the  hasis  of 
good  public  relations/ 

"Hello!  Mrs.  Carr?  Fine,  thank  you.  ...  Of  course 
you're  coming  to  the  meeting.  .  .  .  Oh!  Certainly  we'll 
have  the  records  out  for  you.  .  .  .  Hopkins,  Givens,  Ros- 
coe — yes,  I'm  taking  them  down — Tappan — what  was  that 
last  one?  Murphy?  All  right,  they'll  be  ready." 

Murphy.'  What  has  she  turned  up  now?  .  .  .  Maybe 
I'd  better  not  use  that  case  for  illustration  of  the  budget 
principle.  .  .  .  But  there's  the  Harding  case  that  ought  to 
have  an  increase.  If  I  can  show  in  detail  how  figuring  65 
percent  of  actual  need  less  income  from  resources — only 
there  aren't  any — works  out  in  terms  of  Mrs.  Harding  and 
five  children,  and  then  show.  .  .  .  Now  who's  at  the  doorf 
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"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sterling.  Why  it  seems  only  a  min- 
ute ago  that  I  told  you  good  night.  It  was  a  real  privilege 
to  be  at  your  meeting.  You  ministers  are  such  a  big  help." 

"We  want  to  help  more  and  not  less,  Mrs.  Bronson, 
and  you  said  last  night  that  it's  a  help  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  about  the  work.  And  so  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  you  to  speak  at  our  Young  People's  Society 
Sunday  night,  right  before  evening  worship.  It's  a  very 
fine  group  and  I  know  you'll  enjoy  meeting  with  them 
and  telling  them  how  they  can  serve.  Something  very 
definite  that  they  can  put  their  hearts  into.  I  think  it's  a 
very  real  opportunity." 

"It  is  indeed,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  I  appreciate  your  in- 
terest. Sunday  evening.  .  .  .  Let  me  see.  .  .  .  Could  you 
possibly  make  it  a  week  later?  I  promised  my  sister  that. 
...  I  tell  you,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  and  call  you  up  in 
the  morning.  And  thanks  so  much." 

Now,  why  on  earth  didn't  I  say  "No"  right  off  the  bat. 
Sunday  night — another  speech — Mildred.  .  .  . 

"You're  back  early,  Miss  Parsons.  Good  girl!  Thanks 
for  bringing  the  malted.  Now  if  you'll  trot  over  to  Mr. 
Foster  with  this  envelope.  And  when  you  come  back  do 
try  to  retype  the  agenda." 

Now!  If  I  can  just  have  fifteen  clear  minutes.  .  .  . 
What  I  really  need  to  get  the  board  to  focus  on  is  the 
question  of  client  resources.  If  I  could  only  show  them 
that  a  resource  isn't  always  what  it  seems.  Old  Mrs.  Britt's 
application  will  come  up  today  and  sure  as  anything  they'll 
trim  her  allowance  because  she  has  "property."  An  acre 
and  a  half  in  the  swamp  that  her  husband  took  for  a  bad 
debt  fifteen  years  ago.  But  it's  still  property — and  has  to 
go  in  the  record  as  an  asset.  .  .  .  And  old  man  Wiggin 
and  that  son  of  his  over  the  state  line  that  won't  support 
him  and  couldn't  if  he  would.  Somebody's  bound  to  briny 
him  up.  How  can  I  make  them  see  that  that  son  is  no 
asset?  .  .  .  Then,  there's  Mrs.  Fearing  and  the  occasional 
dimes  and  quarters  the  children  pick  up  on  odd  jobs.  How 
can  we  know  enough  about  them  to  call  them  resources 
and  count  them  in  the  budget?  .  .  .  If  I  could  only.  .  .  . 

"How  do  you  do  Mrs.  Carr.  You're  always  the  early 
bird." 

"Too  early,  I'm  afraid.  I  see  you  haven't  your  lunch 
dishes  cleaned  up." 

"Not  really  lunch,  Mrs.  Carr,  just  a  malted  milk.  No 
time  for  anything  else.  Now  don't  look  at  my  stocking. 
I  know  all  about  it  and  have  another  pair  to  change  into 
before  the  meeting." 

"I  ran  into  Miss  Parsons  in  Burdens  this  morning. 
She  said  she  was  shopping  for  you,  though  when  I  saw  her 
first  she  was  trying  on  earrings.  My  cousin  Bessie — Miss 
Elizabeth  Clinton — says  that  when  she  gets  a  job  she's 
going  to  keep  an  extra  pair  of  stockings  in  her  desk  so 
if  she  gets  a  run  she  won't  have  to  use  office  time  for 
personal  shopping." 

"That's  a  good  idea.  I'll  remember  it.  Now,  here  are 
the  case  records  you  wanted  to  see;  just  use  Miss  Snow's 
desk.  She  isn't  here  today.  Her  aunt  died  yesterday.  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter.  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  the 
phone." 

"Why  that's  fine,  Dr.  Fulton.  ...  Up  and  around  soon 
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you  think?  .  .  .  You  doctors  certainly  work  wonders.  .  .  . 
What  was  that?  But  that  WPA  housekeeper  is  excellent. 
Our  very  best;  wonderful  with  children.  ...  I  thought 
Mrs.  Lawler  was  completely  satisfied  with  her.  Well  .  .  . 
let's  see.  ...  Of  course,  it's  bad  for  her  to  be  worried.  .  .  . 
I'll  go  out  and  see  the  children  tonight  and  again  tomorrow, 
and  if  everything  isn't  all  right  I'll  fix  it  up.  Tell  her 
I'll  watch  very  carefully  and  let  her  know.  .  .  .  Oh,  not 
at  all.  That's  what  I'm  here  for.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  Dr. 
Fulton." 

"Is  this  one  of  those  WPA  housekeepers  you're  talking 
about,  Mrs.  Bronson?  I  don't  blame  that  poor  woman  for 
not  trusting  her.  You  give  me  the  address  and  I'll  go 
there  right  after  the  meeting.  You  oughtn't  to  leave  chil- 
dren with  just  anyone,  and  their  poor  mother  sick.  What's 
the  matter  with  her?" 

"Nothing  serious,  Mrs.  Carr,  and  really  everything  is 
all  right.  The  housekeeper  is  excellent,  but  naturally  the 
mother  is  nervous.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  if 
I  went  first?  The  children  know  me  and  they  might  be 
strange  with  you.  I  tell  you,  I'll  call  you  tomorrow  after 
I've  seen  them  and  if  there's  anything.  .  .  .  Excuse 'me  a 
moment.  I  see  Miss  Parsons  wants  to  speak  to  me." 

"It's  the  WPA  man  again,  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  he  says 
he's  got  to  see  you  today.  He  showed  me  the  letter  from 
his  state  office  and  it  said  to  'proceed  at  once'  to  have 
county  directors  check  the  vocational  aptitudes  of  the 
certified  but  not  assigned.  He's  coming  back  at  five  o'clock 
and  I  told  him  you'd  wait." 

"All  right.  I'll  wait.  He  didn't  tell  you  the  deadline 
did  he?  Never  mind.  Is  the  room  ready,  the  pencils  and 
pads  put  around,  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  for  Mr.  Porter? 
They're  coming  now. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  it's  a  lovely  day. 
Oh,  Mr.  Chalmers,  I  do  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that 
Moreno  case.  Mrs.  Moreno  was  in  to  see  me  yesterday. 
Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Epps.  I  hope  you've  run  that  sharp 
pencil  of  yours  over  our  figures." 

"I  have,  Mrs.  Bronson,  and  on  page  three,  in  the  break- 
down by  categories,  there's  an  error  in  addition  that  affects 
the  totals  on  page  five." 

"I'm  not  surprised.  The  bookkeeper  is  sick,  but  just 
the  same  we  should  be  able  to  add.  Oh,  here  you  are, 
Mr.  Porter.  Sorry  I  missed  you  on  the  phone.  Anything 
important?" 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  an  additional  clerical 
worker.  One  of  the  board  has  the  impression  that  you  are 
working  too  hard  to  keep  the  records  up  to  date.  She 
suggests  that  her  cousin.  .  .  ." 

"Sh-sh-sh.  Mrs.  Carr's  right  inside.  We  do  need  another 
typist,  but  her  cousin  isn't  a  typist,  is  she?  Do  you  think 
we  ought  to  take  on  a  new  person  when  the  merit  ex- 
aminations will  be  coming  so  soon?  We're  getting  along 
pretty  well.  .  .  .  But  of  course  it's  for  the  board  to  decide. 
.  .  .  Oh,  you  haven't  your  folder  of  material  for  the  meet- 
ing, have  you?  Never  mind,  you  can  use  mine,  though 
I  expect  you  know  it  all  by  heart  anyway." 

"Miss  Parsons,  have  you  the  agen— the  order  of  busi- 
ness ready  for  Mr.  Porter?  Here  you  are,  Mr.  Porter. 
Oh ! !  How  silly  of  us  to  write  'Agenda.'  We  really  know 
better.  Yes,  Mr.  Porter,  I  think  we're  all  set." 

Oh,  suffering  cats,  I  forgot  to  change  my  stockings. 
"The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order." 
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Quiz  for  Boards  and  Their  Members 

This  particular  board  members'  quiz  seems  to  have  originated  in  Cincinnati.  Thence 
it  proceeded  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  elaborated 
the  original  form  for  use  at  a  Board  Member  Institute.  In  its  travels  to  Survey 
Midmonthly  it  has  undergone  further  revision  at  the  hands  of  social  workers. 


Instructions  for  Scoring 


1.  Attendance:  Ten  or  more  meetings  out  of  twelve,  score 
5  points;  eight  or  nine,  4  points;  six  or  seven,  3  points; 
four  or  five,  2  points ;  fewer  than  four,  1  point.    No  meet- 
ings; no  points. 

2.  Names  of  Delegates:  All  three,  score  5  points;  two,  3 
points;  one,  1  point.    None,  no  points. 

3.  Social  Work  Literature:  Nothing  you  can  recall  (hon- 
est, now),  no  points;  (a)  bulletins  of  your  own  and  other 
local  agencies,   1   point;   (b)   in  addition  to   (a),  regular 
publications  of  a  national  agency  in  your  field,  3  points; 
in  addition  to  (a)  and  (b)  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  5  points. 

4.  Interpreting  Your  Agency:  If  you  aren't  sure,  try  it. 
In  scoring,  let  your  better  judgment  dictate. 

5.  Community  Fund:  For  active  and  vigorous  participa- 
tion in  the  campaign  and  a  "till-it-hurts"  contribution  of 
your  own,  score  5.  points ;  no  participation  and  no  contribu- 


tion, no  points ;  somewhere  in  between,  let  your  conscience 
be  your  guide. 

6.  Preparation  for  Meeting.:  (a)  score  5  points;  (b)  score 
2  points;  (c)  score  no  points. 

7.  Knowledge  of  Other  Agencies:  For  firsthand  informa- 
tion (e.  g.  visits  to  other  agencies  and  discussion  with  their 
board  and  staff),  score  5   points.    For  accepting  hearsay 
as  fact,  no  points. 

8.  Transfer  of  Agency  Functions:  If  this  is  a  wholly  new 
idea  to  you,  score  no  points ;  if  you  have  weighed  the  pos- 
sibility in  terms  of  community  needs  and  the  efficacy  of 
your  own  and  other  programs,  score  anything  up  to  five 
according  to  your  own  estimate  of  your  reasoning. 

9.  Use  of  Name:   Never,  score  5;  occasionally,  under  pres- 
sure, score  1. 

10.  Reasons  for  Membership:   (a)   score  5;   (b)   score  2; 
(c)  no  score. 


HOW  DO  YOU  RATE? 


l.Do  you  attend  board  meetings  regularly? 

2.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  three  delegates  from  your  organization  to 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies? 


3.  Do  you  read  current  social  work  literature  regularly? 

4.  Can  you  describe  the  work  of  your  agency  to  a  wholly  uninformed  group 
of  people  in  a  way  to  make  it  understood  and  appreciated? 

5.  Do  you  participate  in  the  Community  Fund  (or  Chest)  campaign  as  vigor- 
ously as  you  would  if  you  were  raising  money  for  your  own  particular 
agency  ? 

6.  Do  you  read  reports  and  memoranda  sent  you  in  preparation  for  a  board 
meeting;  (a)  in  advance;  (b)  while  the  meeting  goes  on;  (c)  forget  them 
entirely  ? 


7.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  policies  and  standards  of  other  agencies  similar 
to  yours? 

8.  Do  you  ever  consider  whether  some  other  agency  in  the  community  could  do 
the  work  which  yours  now  is  doing? 

9.  Do  you  permit  your  name  to  be  used  as  sponsor  or  endorser  of  various  proj- 
*  ects  without  knowing  or  caring  very  much  what  they  are  about? 

10.  Did  you  accept  board  membership  because  of  (a)  your  reasoned,  informed 
conviction  that  the  agency  is  serving  an  essential  purpose  in  the  community; 

(b)  a  friend  insisted  and  assured  you  you  wouldn't  have  to  do  any  work; 

(c)  there  were  some  pretty  important  names  on  the  letter  head? 


TOTAL 
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Instructions  for  Scoring 


1.  Size  of  Board:  Eleven  to  twenty-one  members  inclusive, 
score  5  points;  more  than  twenty-one,  deduct  1   point  for 
each  five  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  forty ;  forty  or  more, 
score  1  point.    Fewer  than  eleven  members;  deduct  1  point 
for  each  two  down  to  five;  fewer  than  five,  score  1. 

2.  Representative    Character:    For   communitywide,    non- 
sectarian  organizations:  from  a  score  of  5  deduct  1   point 
each   for   lack   of    representation   of    (a)    major    religious 
faiths,  (b)  responsible  public  officials,  (c)  organized  labor, 
(d)  major  racial  groups. 

For  neighborhood  agencies:  for  lack  of  neighborhood 
representation,  deduct  4  points. 

3.  Rotation  in  Membership:  For  division  of  membership 
nto  "classes"  with  overlapping  terms  and  a  definite  policy 

bringing  in  some  new  blood  every  year,  score  5  points. 
7or  membership  changeable  only  by  death  or  resignation, 
no  score. 

[.  Rotation  of  Officers:  For  a  definite  policy  of  automatic 
retirement  after  a  specified  number  of  years  in  office,  score 
5  points;  for  an  indefinite  policy  by  which  change  cannot 
je  effected  except  by  death  or  a  row,  score  1  point. 

Consultation  with  Other  Agencies:  Always,  score  5; 
isually  but  reluctantly,  score  2 ;  hardly  ever  and  hate  to  at 
hat,  no  score. 


6.  Nature  of  Discussion  at  Meetings:    (a)    Score  5;   (b) 
no  score.    Somewhere  in  between,  use  your  own  judgment. 

7.  Members'  Participation  in  Meetings:  (a)  Score  1 ;  (b) 
score  5. 

8.  Public  Relations:  For  approval  in  principle,  score    1 
point ;  for  an  item  in  the  budget,  add  2  points ;  for  active 
committee  assistance   in  planning  program,   add   1    point; 
for  general  willingness  to  participate  (e.  g.,  make  speeches, 
establish  contact  with  editors,  contribute  to  house  organs 
and  so  on),  add  1  point.   Total  possible  score,  5  points. 

9.  Relationship  with  Staff:  If  the  executive  meets  regu- 
larly with  the  board  and  participates  in  the  discussion,  with 
staff  members  brought  in  from  time  to  time  for  special 
reports  and  consultation,  score  5  points.    If  the  executive 
is  called  on   to  present  reports  and  is  expected  then  to 
withdraw  during  discussion,  score   1   point.    If  executive 
and  staff  are  permitted  to  dominate  meetings  and  reduce 
board  decisions  to  so  much  rubber  stamping,  score  1  point. 

10.  Agency   Membership:    For   a   thoughtful,   continuous 
program  for  bringing  members  into  contact  with  the  work 
of  the  organization  through  volunteer  service,  committee 
activities  and  so  on,  score  5  points;  for  a  policy  to  this 
end,  but  no  follow-up  program,  score  2  points;  for  failure 
to  have  contact  with  members  except  when  their  dues  are 
due,  no  score. 


HOW  DOES  YOUR  BOARD  RATE? 

1.  Is  it  efficient  in  size:  large  enough  to  be  representative,  not  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy? 

2.  Is  it  sufficiently  representative  of  a  variety  of  community  interests  and 
points  of  view  in  relation  to  the  agency  program  ? 

3.  Does  it  provide  for  reasonable  rotation  of  its  membership? 

4.  Also  for  reasonable  rotation  of  its  officers? 


5.  Does  it  consult  with  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  other  coordinating 
agency  concerning  proposed   plans   and   projects   before   launching   them?- 

6.  Do  its  meetings  (a)  stick  to  matters  of  policy  and  program  or  (b)  trail  off 
into  details  of  office  management? 


7.  Are  meetings  (a)  steam-rollered  by  a  few  articulate  members;  or  (b)   is 
there  general  discussion  with  free  expression  of  possible  disagreements  of 
opinion  ? 

8.  Does  it  accept  responsibility  for  supporting  a  regular  program  of  public  re- 
lations and  interpretation? 

9.  Is  there  a  satisfactory  working  relationship  between  board  and  staff? 

10.  If  yours  is  a  membership  agency  with  regular  dues,  is  there  a  sustained 
effort  to  enlist  the  active  participation  of  members  in  the  work  or  is  "mem- 
bership" merely  a  thinly  disguised  way  of  raising  money? 


TOTAL 

TOTAL  from  Page  328 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


pHE  excess  profits  tax  bill  was  enacted  minus  the  Harrison  amendment  or  any  sub- 
stitute clause  protecting  the  social  security  status  of  men  inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary service  in  the  present  emergency. 

Members  of  the  conference  committee  were  frank  to  ad- 
mit that  the  problem  was  too  big  for  them.  The  more  they 
studied  it  the  more  convinced  they  were  that  separate  legis- 
lation, very  carefully  thought  out,  was  required.  After 
the  year's  military  service  the  drafted  men  will  be  veterans, 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  bestowed  by  Congress 
upon  that  privileged  group.  Civil  service  preference  will  be 
theirs  and  government  hospitalization  and  pensions  if  in- 
jured in  line  of  duty.  And  yet  these  gains  would  be 
heavily  outweighed  were  the  men  to  lose  their  social  se- 
curity status.  Merely  amending  already  existing  legislation 
is  obviously  not  enough  and,  so  far,  a  special  system  of 
benefits  has  not  been  suggested.  Such  proposals  will  be 
made,  no  doubt,  by  interested  groups,  but  perhaps  if  Con- 
gress acts  quickly  and  wisely  the  organized  raids  on  the 
Treasury  so  familiar  in  the  past  will  not  be  accomplished 
so  readily. 
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A  thorough  overhauling  and  coordin- 
ating of  the  entire  system  of  federal  pen- 
sions would  be  the  sensible  course  to  pur- 
sue, but  at  this  writing  it  does  not  seem 
probable.  At  present,  there  are  three 
separate  and  distinct  veterans'  pensions 
committees  on  Capitol  Hill,  each  grind- 
ing out  legislation  for  its  own  group  with 
no  thought  of  the  other  two.  The  Inva- 
lid Pensions  Committee  was  named  to 
take  care  of  veterans  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  1812.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  oldest  of  the  three  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  legislation  affecting  veterans 
of  wars  prior  to  and  including  the  Civil 
War,  as  well  as  legislation  affecting 
"peacetime"  veterans.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  all  veterans'  legislation 
for  conscripts  and  guardsmen  would  be 
referred  to  this  committee. 

Legislation  for  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  is  handled  by  the  Pen- 
sions Committee.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
more  recent  World  War  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. To  combine  these  three  commit- 
tees and  coordinate  their  activities  would 
seem  to  be  logical,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  this  will  not  be  done  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  question  of  committee  chair- 
manships must  be  considered,  not  to  men- 
tion clerk  and  janitor  allowances  and  of- 
fice space.  Small  items,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  not  generally  overlooked  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Social  security  legislation  involving 
taxes  as  well  as  benefits  is  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
House  and  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate.  Railroad  Retirement  legislation 
goes  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

All  these  committees  are  concerned  in 
the  problem  presented  by  the  passage  of 
the  Selective  Service  and  National  Guard 
bills.  Before  the  emergency  responsible 
for  the  legislation,  the  agencies  handling 
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the  various  pension  systems  found  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  duplication.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  induction  into 
military  service  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  men  will  increase  the  overlapping. 

When  the  three  veterans'  committees 
came  into  being  there  was,  of  course,  no 
social  security  program.  Now,  however, 
to  regard  the  problem  as  entirely  a  veter- 
ans' matter  would  be  to  deprive  many  of 
the  men  now  going  into  service  of  the 
benefits  they  have  come  to  expect  and,  in 
a  measure,  have  paid  for. 

To  extend  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance  program  as  basic  protection 
would  seem  to  be  on  the  cards.  And  yet 
the  veteran  angle  cannot  be  disregarded 
entirely.  Nor  can  the  question  of  em- 
ployment after  the  year's  training  has 
been  completed. 

This  was  the  situation  confronting  the 
conferees  on  the  excess  profits  tax  bill 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  ducked 
from  under,  leaving  the  next  Congress  to 
untangle  the  mix-up.  Some  attempt  will 
be  made  to  find  the  answer  in  these  last 
weeks  of  the  76th  Congress,  but  the  time 
is  too  short  to  expect  a  solution. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  only  sure  bene- 
fits the  conscripts  and  guardsmen  will  re- 
ceive is  Civil  Service  Preference.  As  yet, 
the  commission  has  not  handed  down  a 
decision  on  the  subject,  but  a  reading 
of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  leaves  no 
doubt.  Peacetime  veterans,  under  the 
act,  share  in  its  benefits  equally  with 
those  who  saw  war  service. 

DEFENSE  HOUSING  HAS  GOTTEN  OFF  TO 
a  flying  start  with  $150,000,000  to  spend 
under  the  Lanham  Act,  which  places  re- 
sponsibility for  the  undertaking  with  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  utilize  private  hous- 
ing wherever  possible.  Just  what  de- 
fense housing  has  to  be  constructed,  how 
many  units,  of  what  types,  is  being 


worked  out  in  the  office  of  the  defense 
housing  coordinator.  The  law  author- 
izes the  public  works  administrator  tc 
act  through  "the  federal  works  agency 
and  other  federal  agencies,  and  any  local 
agency,  with  the  consent  of  such  agency." 
It  now  seems  likely  here  that  much  oi 
the  actual  building  will  be  done  undei 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration. 

DESPITE  SOME  CRUMBLING  ON  THE  PART 
of  private  social  agencies  the  War  De 
partment  is  determined  to  keep  recrea 
tion  and  welfare  in  the  training  camps  ii 
its  own  hands.  The  Division  of  Morali 
and  Recreation  insists,  however,  that  pri 
vate  agencies  have  not  been  shoved  ou 
of  the  picture.  There  is  room  and  need 
it  points  out,  for  everything  the  agencie 
can  do  in  the  communities  near  thi 
camps. 

Recently  to  its  consternation,  the  divi 
sion  saw,  on  the  front  page  of  a  Wash 
ington  newspaper,  a  confidential  menu 
to  commandants  of  corps  areas  regardinj 
camp  "hostesses."  The  story  brought  : 
deluge  of  applications  for  hostess  job 
and  a  flood  of  d  munciatory  mail  f  ron 
suspicious  wives  and  mothers  who  sav 
in  the  hostess  idea  a  threat  to  their  me* 
folk's  constancy.  As  a  matter  of  fac 
the  hostesses  will  be  only  ninety-nine  ii 
number  and  are  to  be  selected  for  the! 
"motherly"  qualities.  The  commandant 
of  the  various  posts  will  do  the  selecting 
The  memo  contained  merely  recommen 
dations  as  to  age  and  experience. 

Post  commanders  will  have  charge  o 
recreational  programs  but  they  must  sub 
mit  them  to  Washington  for  approval  be 
fore  putting  them  into  effect. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  RAMSPECK  CIVIL 
ice  bill  will  make  a  last  stand  for  thei 
measure  when  Congress  resumes  the  reg 
ular  order  of  business  after  election.  Th 
bill  passed  both  House  and  Senate  bu 
in  slightly  different  form.  The  Sen 
accepted  the  conference  report,  but 
House  returned  it  with  instructions 
to  bring  it  back  unless  it  carried 
House-endorsed  Keller-Nichols  amei 
ment  on  state  quotas.  Not  so  specific 
equally  emphatic  was  the  notice  serve 
on  the  conferees  that  the  House  woul 
not  accept  the  Senate  amendment  permit  I 
ting  the  substitution  of  fingerprints  fo 
photographs  as  means  of  identification  o 
applications  for  civil  service  examin? 
tions. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
clared  the  state  quota  amendment 
workable  and  there  is  some  hope  that 
House  may  be  persuaded  to  yield 
point.  There  is  none  that  it  will  recedi 
on  the  fingerprints  vs.  photographs  iten 
(Continued  on  page  344) 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Opportunity  Waits 

THERE  will  be  no  place  within  the  military  training 
camps  for  privately  supported  activities  designed  to 
[minister  to  the  religious  and  recreational  needs  of  the  men. 
JThe  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  couched  politely  but 
jfirmly.  The  army  will  have  its  own  chaplains,  one  to 
jevcry  1,200  men;  it  will  have  its  own  company  and  regi- 
mental recreation  programs,  its  own  library  services,  its 
lown  service  clubs  and  guest  houses  complete  with  hostesses. 

But  what  of  the  "on  leave"  time  of  the  men  when,  if  we 
Iknow  our  American  youth,  they  will  look  for  amusement 
laway  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  camps?  That,  says 
Ithe  army  in  effect,  is  the  "opportunity"  of  communities  ad- 
Ijacent  to  the  cantonments  and  of  national  religious,  recrea- 
Itional,  and  welfare  organizations.  It  is  not  clear  just 
Iwhere  a  Cape  Cod  community  like  Falmouth,  Mass.  (pop. 
14,821)  would  find  the  resources  to  realize  its  "opportunity" 
ltd  serve  the  thousands  of  men  who  presently  will  be  quar- 
kered  at  Camp  Edwards  now  building  just  to  the  north  of 
lit.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  the  national  organizations  would 
Igo  about  setting  up  in  Falmouth  programs  equal  to  such 
jnumbers.  There  is  much  talk  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion in  a  "unked  effort,"  with  a  committee  of  the  National 
[Council  on  Education  and  Recreation  hard  at  work  trying 
Ito  reconcile  the  difficulties  involved,  including  those  of 
[finance.  But  so  far  no  formula  satisfactory  to  everyone 
[has  been  found. 

In  1917  and  1918,  it  will  be  recalled,  various  welfare 
[bodies — the  Salvation  Army,  the  YMCA,  the  Jewish  Wei- 
pare  Board,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  for  example — were 
[established  within  the  training  camps,  each  operating  its 
lown  program.  Activities  outside  the  camps  were  promoted 
land  coordinated  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  with  the  blessing  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Ithe  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Programs  in  both  camps 
land  communities  were  financed  by  popular  subscriptions, 
[totalling  some  $188,000,000,  raised  by  the  United  War 
j  Work  Campaign. 

As  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  any  leadership  coming 
lout  of  Washington  for  a  program  of  community  activities. 
[How  to  evolve  a  unified  adequate  program  without  such 
[leadership  is  a  problem  that  now  is  challenging  the  national 
(organizations. 


Defense  and  Health 

T  T  EALTH  preparedness"  emerged  as  the  theme  of 
-•-  A  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  Detroit  last  month.  From  the  presi- 
dential address  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Leathers  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity through  the  more  technical  addresses  concerning 
tubercle  bacilli  and  influenza  viruses,  it  became  apparent 
that  modern  interpretation  of  "health  preparedness"  in- 
volves not  just  preserving  the  health  of  military  forces  but 
guarding  the  health  of  the  entire  population.  Dr.  Leathers 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  national  health  program  which 
would  make  available  adequate  medical  care  for  indigent 
ind  low  income  groups,  the  provision  of  funds  for  "a  sus- 


tained fight  against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,"  continued  re- 
search in  influenza  prevention,  the  fullest  development  of 
immunizing  agents  in  "every  possible  field,"  additional  at- 
tention to  the  "new  science  of  nutrition."  Evidence  of 
progress  along  some  of  these  lines  emerged  in  technical 
sessions  where  recent  advances  in  research  were  reported. 
How  far  we  remain  from  the  goal  of  adequate  care  was 
indicated  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Mountin  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  who  presented  data  revealing  an  acute 
hospital  shortage  in  large  areas  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  poorer  sections  where  illness  is  most  frequent. 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  civilian  health  in  national  defense 
and  appointed  a  four-man  committee  on  public  health  in 
the  national  defense  with  Dr.  Leathers  as  chairman.  Dr. 
John  L.  Rice,  health  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  was 
elected  as  next  president. 

Conscience  and  the  Draft  Law 

O  clear-cut  issue  was  raised  by  the  scattered  indi- 
viduals  and  the  group  of  eight  theological  students 
who  refused  to  register  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
Twenty  students  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Colum- 
bia University,  announced  that  because  of  "conscientious 
scruples"  they  intended  to  disobey  the  law.  A  dozen  of 
them  were  persuaded,  by  the  arguments  of  faculty  advisers, 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  of  some  of  the 
1,500  clergymen  and  prominent  churchmen  to  whom  they 
sent  a  mimeographed  "manifesto,"  to  abandon  their  extreme 
position.  But  eight  held  to  their  conviction  that  "conscrip- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  war  system,  with  which  we  cannot  co- 
operate in  any  way."  They  failed  to  register,  and  are 
under  indictment. 

Unlike  the  protesting  students,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  made  a  clear  distinction  between  refusal  to 
register  and  conscientious  objection  to  military  service.  In 
a  statement  issued  October  12,  this  organization  warned 
young  Americans  that  those  who  deliberately  did  not  regis- 
ter for  reasons  of  conscience,  or  for  any  other  reason,  would 
be  "in  precisely  the  same  position  as  draft  evaders.  .  .  . 
Their  defense  on  grounds  of  conscientious  objection  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult."  The  faculty  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  reached  the  same  conclusions  from  a  different  ap- 
proach : 

We  recognize  that  there  are  circumstances  when  individuals 
or  groups  may  deem  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  follow  the  will 
of  government  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  deny  their  re- 
ligious conviction.  But  in  our  judgment,  refusal  to  register 
in  accordance  with  the  Selective  Service  Act  does  not  involve 
this  principle.  To  refuse  to  register  and  supply  the  govern- 
ment with  factual  information  is  to  refuse  what  any  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  ask  its  citizens. 

While  requiring  all  male  residents  of  the  United  States 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-five  to  register, 
the  Selective  Service  Act  specifically  exempts  theological 
students  from  military  service,  and  also  anyone  "who  by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief  is  conscientiously 
opposed  to  war  in  any  form."  The  local  draft  board  is  di- 
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reeled  to  refer  such  cases,  not  as  in  1917  to  military  au- 
thorities,  but  to  the  Department  of  Justice  "for  inquiry 
and  hearing."     If  the  objector  is  sustained,  he  may  be  as-, 
signed  to  noncombatant  service  or  to  "work  of  national 
importance  under  civilian  direction." 

Prison  Congress 

IN  spite  of  its  venerable  age  of  seventy,  the  American 
Prison  Congress,  held  last  month  in  Cincinnati,  was 
marked  by  increasing  vitality.  More  than  ever  its  partici- 
pants were  concerned  with  "what  can  be  done"  and  "how 
can  we  do  it"  and  were  patient  with  theory  only  insofar 
as  it  bore  promise  for  present-day  practical  application. 
The  attitude  was  exemplified  in  a  new-found  concern  over 
the  difficulties  caused  by  a  parole  policy  which  demands  that 
no  man  shall  leave  prison  who  does  not  have  a  job  waiting 
for  him.  This  concern  found  its  way  into  a  resolution 
which,  while  it  did  not  go  back  on  the  congress's  traditional 
stand  on  employment  as  a  condition  of  parole,  recognized 
the  need  for  modification  because  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  inadequate  job-finding  facilities  for  prisoners. 

Another  congress  concern  arose  not  so  much  from  plat- 
form discussions  as  from  lobby  talk  and  lunch  table  ex- 
changes, but  it  also  appeared  in  the  resolutions..  Why, 
delegates  asked,  should  probationers,  parolees  and  former 
convicts — unless  habitual  criminals  or  persons  with  a  rec- 
ord of  treason — be  denied  the  privilege  of  serving  their 
country,  as  they  are  under  an  act  of  1877  forbidding  their 
enlistment?  Besides  recommending  the  repeal  of  this  act 
the  congress  urged  that  local  draft  boards,  with  whom  lies 
the  decision  on  whether  or  not  convicted  persons  may  be 
included  in  the  selective  service  program,  consider  each  man 
on  his  individual  merits. 

Other  resolutions  recommended  the  introduction  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  into  the  federal  penal  system ;  wide- 
spread use  of  federal  funds  available  for  personnel  training 
under  the  George- Dean  act;  establishment  of  merit  systems 
for  prison  personnel ;  adoption  of  .prison  classification  in 
short  term  institutions.  Still  others  condemned  the  dis- 
proportionate outlay  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  maxi- 
mum security  institutions  and  the  sensational  character  of 
radio  "crime  prevention"  programs. 

Registration,  which  reached  630,  was  representative  of 
forty-one  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Canada.  James  A. 
Johnston,  warden  of  the  federal  penitentiary  at  Alcatraz, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  James  V.  Bennett,  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Carrying  On 

WITH  a  curtailed  program  and  a  pruned  staff,  the 
U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European  Children 
continues  operation  despite  the  British  government's  sus- 
pension of  plans  for  evacuating  children.  Three  needs  lie 
behind  this  decision:  the  need  for  supervision  of  the  1,000 
children  who  already  have  come  to  this  country  under  the 
committee's  care;  the  need  for  assisting  children  who  still 
are  coming  under  individual  arrangements;  the  need  to  be 
prepared  for  a  possible  large  scale  evacuation  .program  in 
the  spring.  Most  of  the  children  who  came  to  the  United 
States  under  committee  auspices  already  have  been  placed 
in  foster  homes.  The  committee  receives  regular  reports 
from  supervising  child  caring  agencies  on  their  welfare  and 
is  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  replacements  where  unfore- 
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seen  circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  the  foster  par- 
ents to  continue  care.     Because  children  are  trickling  in 
under   private   arrangements,   the   committee   continues   to 
offer  the  use  of  its  visas  to  "specified"  children,  so  that  they  j 
may  have  the  advantage  of  its  supervisory  protection.    The  j 
American  Committee  for  the  Evacuation  of  Children  in  j 
London  remains  active  to  cooperate  in  the  emigration  of   j 
children  for  whom  passage  has  been  obtained,  but  neither 
committee  will  make  any  attempt  to  secure  passage  as  long 
as  evacuation  plans  are  in  abeyance. 

Though  active  promotion  of  its  $5,000,000  fund  raising 
campaign  has  been  temporarily  dropped,  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mittee, with  an  eye  to  the  future,  continues  to  accept 
applications  from  prospective  foster  parents  of  "unspecified" 
children.  In  the  months  ahead  it  plans  to  study  its  methods 
and  procedures  and  to  iron  out  the  wrinkles  inevitable  to 
any  "emergency"  organization.  At  the  head  of  the  present 
staff  of  thirty  remains  Eric  H.  Biddle,  just  returned  from 
a  month's  visit  to  London.  Mr.  Biddle  reports  that  the 
British  public  is  in  favor  of  an  eventual  resumption  of  the 
evacuation  program. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn 

A/f  ARY  WILCOX  GLENN  died  on  the  evening  of 
•I"*  November  3,  in  New  York  City.  Though  she  had 
suffered  from  increasing  arthritis  for  over  two  years,  the 
end  came  unexpectedly. 

With  Mrs.  Glenn's  passing  the  little  band  of  surviving 
pioneers  in  social  work  closes  ranks  once  more.  As  a  very 
young  woman,  she  became  secretary  of  the  Henry  Watson 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  Baltimore,  where  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond was  also  beginning  her  career  as  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  They  continued  to  be 
friends  and  co-workers  as  long  as  Miss  Richmond  lived. 

After  her  marriage  in  1902  to  John  M.  Glenn  (until 
1931  the  general  director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation), 
Mrs.  Glenn  had  a  long  and  useful  career  of  voluntary 
activities  in  the  social  work  field — with  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  American  Red  Cross 
during  the  last  war,  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  the  In- 
ternational Migration  Service,  and  many  others.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America  from  1920  to  1924,  and  from 
then  until  1936  served  as  its  president.  She  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
1915,  and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Frankfort-am-Main  in  1932  as 
chairman  of  the  American  committee. 

Increasing  ill-health  caused  Mrs.  Glenn  to  relinquish 
most  of  her  activities  several  years  ago,  but  she  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death  to  serve  as  chairman  of  Hos- 
pites,  the  American  social  workers'  hospitality  group.  Its 
September  executive  committee  meeting  was  her  last  meet- 
ing with  a  group  of  her  fellow-workers;  the  last  official 
communication  to  go  out  over  her  signature  was  a  report 
to  Hospites'  contributors. 

Mrs.  Glenn's  life  was  not  carried  on  in  separate  com- 
partments. Her  activities  for  social  work  were  part  of  her 
religion,  and  both  were  integrated  into  the  texture  of  life 
as  she  lived  it.  No  call  that  she  was  able  to  answer  ever 
went  unheeded.  In  her  convictions,  and  in  her  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  social  work,  the  word  that  best  describes  her 
—even  up  to  the  end,  resolutely  disregarding  increasing 
pain  and  weakness — is  "steadfast." — J.  C.  C. 
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The  Social  Front 


Wages  and  Hours 

)N  October  24,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  attained  one  of  its 
two  objectives,  the  forty-hour  week.  The 
act  provided  for  a  progressive  approach 
to  this  goal,  with  a  year  by  year  drop 
from  forty-four  to  forty-two  and  finally 
to  forty  hours  a  week  for  all  covered 
workers  in  interstate  commerce.  In  his 
announcement  reminding  industry  of  the 
new  limit  beyond  which  workers  coming 
under  the  law  must  be  paid  an  overtime 
rate,  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming  pointed 
out  that  the  work  week  is  not  rigid: 
"There  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone 
working  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  fifty, 
or  sixty,  as  long  as  he  is  paid  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime."  He  added,  "Congress 
intended  this  overtime  provision  to  be  a 
kind  of  penalty  on  the  employer  which 
would  encourage  him  to  eliminate  over- 
time and  employ  more  workers."  It  is 
estimated  that  of  12,600,000  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
some  two  million  will  have  their  hours 
of  work  reduced  or  their  earnings  in- 
creased by  the  change  from  the  forty- 
two  to  the  forty-hour  week. 

I  Hotel  Workers — Under  a  directory 
minimum  wage  order  issued  by  Frieda 
S.  Miller,  New  York  State  industrial 
commissioner,  a  bottom  level  is  set  for 
all  women  and  minors  employed  in  the 
hotels  of  that  state,  effective  November 
25,  1940.  A  substantial  proportion  of 
the  30,000  workers  covered  by  the  or- 
der will  have  their  wages  raised. 
Waitresses  will  get  a  minimum  cash 
wage  of  26  cents  an  hour,  chambermaids 
and  bathmaids,  33  cents,  and  all  other 
women  and  minors  who  do  not  receive 
meals  and  lodging,  36  cents.  If  the  em- 
ploye gets  one  meal  a  day,  the  rate  is 
3  cents  less  an  hour,  and  6  cents  less  if 
two  or  more  meals  are  provided.  Half 
the  women  and  minors  in  hotels  through- 
out the  state  now  earn  less  than  $10  a 
week,  Miss  Miller  reports.  Four  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  by  the  commis- 
sioner before  her  approval  of  the  report 
of  the  Hotel  Minimum  Wage  Board.  A 
final  hearing  October  30,  after  the  wage 
order  was  issued,  discussed  definitions 
of  "employe,"  "counter  waitress,"  "camp 
counselor,"  and  a  provision  regarding 
uniforms. 

Restitution —  Last  month  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  passed  out  checks 
totaling  $260,000  to  5,782  section  hands. 
These  payments  were  in  conformity  with 
the  stipulation  entered  into  when  a 
judgment  against  the  railroad  for  viola- 


tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  signed  on  May  31,  1940,  by  Fed- 
eral Judge  Robert  N.  Pollard  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  The  employes  are  scattered 
in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  In  the 
suit  against  the  railroad,  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  charged  it  with  mak- 
ing illegal  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the 
section  hands  for  inadequate,  unsanitary 
and,  sometimes,  "non-existent"  housing. 
Subsequently,  in  an  employe  suit  in 
North  Carolina,  all  the  charges  made 
by  the  division  in  its  administrative  suit 
in  Virginia  were  sustained,  and  U.  S. 
District  Judge  Isaac  M.  Meekins  found: 
"The  railroad  charged  rental  for  in- 
adequate and  non-existent  housing;  for 
water  pumps  that  didn't  pump;  for  sani- 
tary provisions  where  none  existed ;  for 


Kaiden  Studios,  Inc. 
LEONARD  W.  MAYO 

News  of  the  month  among  social 
work  educators  is  the  appointment 
of  Leonard  W.  Mayo  of  New  York 
as  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  effective  on  the  retire- 
ment, at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year,  of  Dean  James  Elbert  Cutler 
who  founded  the  school  in  1916  and 
who  is  now  on  a  year's  leave.  Mr. 
Mayo  will  join  the  faculty  on  Janu- 
ary 15  as  associate  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  social  administration. 

Mr.  Mayo's  career  in  social  work 
has  been  varied  and  distinguished. 
He  long  has  been  identified  with  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
and  for  more  than  four  years  has 
been  with  the  New  York  Welfare 
Council,  latterly  as  associate  execu- 
tive director. 


special  police  protection  from  'hoodlums' 
which  was  not  provided;  for  old  cross 
ties  for  use  as  fuel  at  $5  per  cord  when 
cord  wood  was  selling  in  the  community 
for  $1 ;  for  transportation  from  the  sec- 
tion house  to  the  job  on  the  tracks;  and 
for  the  ice  in  the  water  provided  the 
men  while  at  work." 

The  stipulation  entered  into  by  the 
railroad  now  provides  a  minimum 
standard  of  housing  for  which  the  rail- 
road will,  in  the  future,  be  permitted 
to  charge  rental. 

Injunction  Suits — Twenty-two  manu- 
facturers of  men's  and  boys'  clothing 
were  named  in  injunction  suits  filed 
in  the  federal  court  in  the  important 
Manhattan-Brooklyn  center  of  the  in- 
dustry, charging  persistent  violation  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
complaints,  entered  by  the  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
charge  the  clothing  makers  with  failure 
to  comply  with  the  record-keeping  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  are  part  of  the 
mass  compliance  drive  launched  by  the 
division  in  the  early  fall  to  bring  the 
entire  men's  clothing  industry  of  Greater 
New  York  into  full  compliance  with 
the  wage-hour  law.  The  firms  named  as 
defendants  employ  a  total  of  1,265 
workers,  ranging  from  six  in  one  plant, 
to  more  than  150  in  the  larger  firms. 
Investigation  of  the  individual  plants 
revealed  several  which  had  never  kept 
any  records  of  the  hours  worked  by 
any  of  their  employes  since  the  act 
went  into  effect,  October  24,  1938.  In 
one  plant  overtime  hours  worked  had 
been  erased  from  the  employe's  card,  and 
the  inspectors  found  evidence  in  other 
plants  that  indicated  that  the  failure 
to  have  cutters,  shippers,  and  office  help 
punch  a  time  clock  was  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  overtime  to  these  workers. 

Redefinitions — The  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor recently  made  public  new  definitions 
of  "executive,  administrative,  and  pro- 
fessional employes"  and  of  "outside  sales- 
men." The  purpose  of  the  rulings  was 
to  make  clear  the  classes  of  white  col- 
lar employes  who  need  not  be  paid  over- 
time under  the  forty-hour  week  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
An  executive  is  defined  as  one  whose 
primary  duty  is  managerial  and  who, 
among  other  qualifications,  receives  $30 
or  more  a  week.  Administrative  em- 
ployes now  are  defined  as  those  whose 
duties,  while  associated  with  manage- 
ment, are  functional  rather  than  super- 
visory, and  who  are  paid  not  less  than 
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general  relief  only  to  unemployables. 
Though  the  total  case  load  is  only  456, 
there  is  a  waiting  list  of  7,000,  to  which 
1,600  new  applications  have  been  added 
in  recent  weeks.  According  to  the  city 
welfare  director,  many  unemployed  men 
have  been  deserting  their  families  in 
order  to  make  them  eligible  for  aid  un- 
der the  social  security  program. 

When  It's  Over — Provisions  for  rein- 
statement into  WPA  of  workers  called 
up  for  military  service  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  New  York  City  WPA 
office.  Applications  for  reinstatement 
must  be  made  within  forty  days  after 
satisfactory  completion  of  service  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  to 
that  effect.  Certified  project  workers 
called  into  the  army  may  request  that 
their  WPA  jobs  be  filled  by  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families  while  they  are  gone, 
but  such  requests  must  be  made  prior 
to  the  employe's  date  of  "separation" 
from  WPA. 

Against  Aliens —  Beginning  this  month, 
aliens  in  Cleveland  who  have  not  applied 
for  naturalization  papers  will  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  relief.  About  5,000  of 
the  city's  relief  clients  are  foreigners. 

Case  Loads — On  the  eve  of  a  recent 
realignment  of  home  relief  case  loads 
to  bring  the  average  to  sixty-six  cases 
per  visitor,  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  issued  a  list  of  average 
case  loads  in  thirteen  other  large  cities. 
In  none  was  the  average  under  a  hun- 
dred; in  five  it  reached  150  or  over.  In 
two,  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis,  av- 
erages were  as  high  as  200  cases  per 
visitor,  though  San  Francisco  was  report- 
ed as  "now  reducing  to  150."  The 
figures  were  adjusted  to  allow  for  dif- 
ferences in  basic  computation.  ...  In 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  staff  of  the  City- 
County  Family  Welfare  Agency  is  so 
overloaded  that  dates  for  first  inter- 
views are  set  for  two  months  after  the 
date  of  application. 

Case  Characteristics —  Females  o  u  t  - 
number  males  on  the  Illinois  relief 
rolls,  according  to  preliminary  reports 
now  being  released  on  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  case  needs  and  characteristics 
undertaken  by  the  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Commission  a  year  ago.  Almost  half 
the  persons  receiving  relief  are  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Four  out  of  five 
are  unemployable. 

There  is  a  higher  percentage  of  un- 
employability  among  the  Negroes  on  re- 
lief in  the  state  than  among  the  whites. 
Of  the  employable  white  men  on  re- 
lief in  Chicago,  half  are  over  forty-five 
years  of  age.  The  employable  white 
women  are  younger,  the  larger  number 
of  them  being  in  the  age  group  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-four.  Employable 


ALICE  P.  GANNETT 
More  than  thirty  years  in  settlement 
work,  twenty-three  of  them  as  head- 
worker  at  the  Goodrich  Social  Settle- 
ment, Cleveland,  is  the  professional 
experience  which  Alice  P.  Gannett 
brings  to  her  new  office  as  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments. To  this  background  has  been 
added  the  richness  of  numerous  out- 
side interests,  for  Miss  Gannett,  like 
most  settlement  workers,  never  has 
limited  her  job  to  intramural  activi- 
ties and  an  eight-hour  day.  A 
sampling  of  her  present  concerns  is 
illustrative:  member  of  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  of  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  Consumer's  League  of 
Ohio  and  the  Cleveland  Federation 
of  Settlements,  of  the  mayor's  advis- 
ory board  on  recreation,  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Merrick  House.  As 
president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  Miss  Gannett  succeeds 
Helen  Hall,  headworker  of  New 
York's  Henry  Street  Settlement,  who 
was  first  elected  to  the  office  in  1934. 


Negroes  on  relief  in  Chicago  are  young- 
er on  an  average  than  the  white  group, 
well  over  half  coming  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  forty-four.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Negro  women. 

More  than  half  the  "unemployable 
cases"  in  the  state's  relief  load  were  so 
designated  because  of  the  disability  of 
the  economic  head.  In  one  seventh  of  the 
"unemployable"  cases  the  economic  head 
is  over  sixty-five ;  in  one  tenth  he  is 
under  eighteen ;  in  one  fiftieth  he  is  at- 
tending school.  In  downstate  Illinois  the 
percentage  of  "unemployables"  sixty-five 
or  over  is  twice  as  large  as  in  Chicago. 

One  third  of  the  economic  heads  of 
Illinois'  "employable"  relief  cases  are  un- 
skilled workers;  one  fifth  are  semi- 
skilled; one  tenth,  skilled;  one  twelfth, 
white  collar;  one  seventh,  domestic  and 
personal  service  workers;  one  fifteenth, 
farmers  or  farm  laborers  and  inexperi- 
enced persons. 


More    than    20    percent    of    Chicag 
relief   cases   have  been  on   the   rolls   fl 
thirty-eight  months  or  more,  while  lol 
time  cases  make  up  less  than  15  perce 
of  the  state's  total  case  load.    As  wou 
be  expected,  the  study  shows  that  unei 
ployables   tend    to    receive    relief   conti 
uously  for  a  longer  period  of  time  th: 
employables. 

Non-citizens  constitute  less  than  6  pe 
cent  of  the  total  relief  population  in  t 
state  as  a  whole,  though  in  Chicago  t. 
proportion  reaches  nearly  10  percent. 

Last  Hope —  Any  hope  for  abando 
ment  of  Illinois'  three-year  residence  la 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  August  194 
page  245]  now  rests  with  the  state  legi 
lature.  Last  month  the  State  Supren 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  findir 
constitutional  and  undiscriminatory  tl 
amendment  to  the  Pauper  Act  whii 
prohibits  issuance  of  relief  to  persoi 
who  have  lived  in  the  state  less  thz 
three  years  or  have  crossed  county,  cit 
or  state  lines  for  prolonged  visits.  Ui 
der  present  interpretation  of  the  amem 
ment,  »aany  persons  who  have  been  lor 
time  residents  of  Illinois  and  are  clea: 
ly  not  eligible  for  relief  anywhere  el; 
must  be  denied  assistance  by  local  r< 
lief  administrations. 

Enlightened  Taxpayers — The  unusu: 
picture  of  a  group  of  taxpayers  urgin 
the  spending  of  larger  sums  is  afforde 
in  the  recently  issued  "Public  Welfai 
Survey  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Taj 
payers'  Association,"  by  Philip  C.  Ahen 
Here  are  the  results  of.  an  analysi 
which  has  looked  beyond  the  size  c 
relief  grants  and  expense  of  administra 
tion  to  causes  and  effects  of  the  whol 
public  welfare  program.  The  report  i 
divided  into  two  parts,  a  case  stud 
and  a  study  of  personnel. 

The   first   part,   based   on  case   samp 
lings   of   each   category   of   public   assis 
tance,  belittles  the  idea  that  indigent  per 
sons  would  rather  "live  on  the  city"  tha; 
support  themselves,  and  finds  the  depres 
sion  as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  de 
pendency,    linked    with    such    other    fac 
tors  as  poor  health,  insufficient  education 
family  maladjustments,   age  disqualifica 
tions,  lack  of  a  trade  or  trained  skill,  am 
personal  deficiencies.     On  these  finding 
are  based  recommendations  for  health  in 
surance  for  low  income  groups,  the  ex 
tension  of  the  compulsory  education  agij 
and    of    vocational    training    within    tM 
schools,  the  adoption  by  business  and  in  j 
dustry  of  an  employment  policy  viewing 
men    on    the    basis    of    their    capabilitie: 
rather  than  their  age,  and  the  inclusion 
of  a  vocational  training  program  within 
the   relief   program. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  empha-j 
sizes  the  importance  of  maintaining  pro-j 
fessionally  trained  social  workers  in  tl 
public  welfare  program.  Its  conclusion! 
are  based  on  the  finding  that  at  leasiJ 
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'half  the  public  welfare  case  load  is  made 
(up  of  "victims  of  the  economic  dislo- 
ication"  for  whom  some  hope  of  rehabili- 
itation  remains  if  their  morale  can  be 
maintained.  Says  this  taxpayers'  study: 
"The  community  must  be  prepared  to 
;set  up  high  professional  standards  and 
ito  pay  salaries  commensurate  with  such 
training."  It  also  recommends  specific 
•case  work  procedures  for  cases  "sus- 
'ceptible  of  solution"  with  reemployment 
always  as  the  ultimate  goal.  In  addition 
;it  proposes  a  detailed  study  of  the  city's 
employment  capacity  in  relation  to  its 
unemployed  and  the  setting  up  of  a  com- 
mittee of  industrialists,  businessmen,  so- 
;cial  workers,  and  public  welfare  of- 
ificials  to  "establish  ways  and  means  of 
reemploying  worthy  welfare  recipients." 


Recreation 


i^[O  exception  in  the  general  preoc- 
cupation with  defense  was  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Congress  held  in 
Cleveland  last  month.  Through  five 
(days  of  round  tables  and  general  ses- 
Isions,  the  question  of  the  place  of 
recreation  in  the  defense  program  kept 
icoming  to  the  fore.  Two  viewpoints 
(gradually  emerged  dividing  the  partici- 
pants into  two  camps:  those  who  saw 
ifuture  recreation  programs  as  a  part  of 
"total  preparedness";  those  who  pictured 
(them  as  an  "escape  from  mobilization 
jitters."  Nearly  everyone,  however,  con- 
ceded that,  in  the  future,  recreation 
agencies  would  have  less  money  with 
which  to  perform  what  would  have  to 
be  a  better  job. 

In  spite  of  the  realization  that  cur- 
tailment of  recreation  programs  prob- 
ably is  inevitable,  the  delegates  to  the 
[congress  gave  evidence  that  these  cuts 
would  not  be  taken  lying  down.  For 
[example,  in  a  unanimous  resolution, 
they  protested  the  recent  recommendation 
(of  the  federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
ifor  discontinuance  of  the  naturalist  pro- 
trams  in  the  national  parks.  Though 
the  congress's  constitution  bars  it  from 
[taking  any  kind  of  "social  action,"  the 
temper  of  the  meeting  indicated  that  the 
opposition  would  not  end  with  a  resolu- 
tion but  would  express  itself  vigorously 
through  the  congress's  affiliated  organ- 
izations. 

The  announcement  that  the  army 
kvould  control  all  recreation  activities  in 
the  military  training  camps  narrowed 
the  field  of  concern  of  recreational 
agencies  to  ordinary  communities  and  to 
the  sixty  industrial  centers  where  de- 
fense workers  are  quartered  away  from 
"heir  homes.  The  immediate  problem 
i'osed  by  the  industrial  concentrations 
was  placed  before  the  congress  by  How- 
ird  Braucher,  secretary  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  who  said  that  it 
:ould  be  met  only  by  the  coordination 
)f  all  recreational  facilities  in  the  af- 


fected communities,  whether  "municipal, 
religious,  private,  or  professional." 

Featured  speaker  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  congress  was  Fiorella  H.  La 
Guardia,  mayor  of  New  York,  who 
stressed  the  importance  of  recreation 
as  a  function  of  government:  "It  is  use- 
less to  spend  millions  on  schools  and  to 
neglect  the  children  out  of  schools  .  .  . 
to  spend  millions  on  hospitals  and  not 
carry  the  public  health  work  through  to 
the  playground."  Another' general  ses- 
sion was  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  Noble 
MacCracken,  president  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, who  emphasized  the  importance  of 
play  in  the  development  of  a  normal  in- 
dividual and  pointed  out  that  during  the 
last  war  the  neglect  of  play  programs 
was  responsible  for  an  increase  in  ju- 
venile delinquency.  At  the  same  session 
John  G.  Winant,  the  congress's  vice- 
president,  paid  tribute  to  its  late  presi- 
dent, John  H.  Finley.  Since  Dr.  Fin- 
ley's  death  last  winter  the  congress  has 
been  without  a  president. 

Summaries  and  conclusions  of  the  vari- 
ous round  tables  were  presented  at 
the  closing  session.  They  included  sug- 
gestions to  renew  emphasis  on  athletic 
programs  as  an  important  preparation 
for  defense;  to  increase  attention  to  the 
recreational  needs  of  small  girls,  who 
have  always  represented  the  largest  gap 
in  recreational  programs;  to  discourage 
the  unprofessional  participation  of  police 
departments  in  community  recreation 
planning. 

As  usual,  folk  dancing  was  a  popular 
feature  at  the  congress.  Emphasis  this 
year  was  on  early  American  dances  with 
square  dances,  schottisches,  and  reels 
livening  every  moment  between  sessions. 

Cleveland  Study —  In  an  effort  to  de- 
termine its  recreational  needs,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  has  been  subjected  to  a 
complete  physical  examination  by  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Prop- 
erty. The  results  in  terms  of  diagnosis 
and  prescribed  remedy  are  contained  in 
three  fat  mimeographed  reports,  recently 
issued  under  the  over-all  title,  "Public 
Recreation  in  the  City  of  Cleveland." 
Volume  I,  edited  by  H.  E.  Varga,  de- 
partment director,  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  by  various  park  officials 
surveying  the  city's  public  recreational 
facilities  and  comparing  present  condi- 
tions with  those  of  a  decade  ago.  Vol- 
ume II  (in  two  parts),  by  G.  Leslie 
Lynch,  department  landscape  architect, 
presents  a  detailed  study  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  city's  eighteen  neighbor- 
hoods along  with  recommendations  for 
improvement  which  would  raise  the  city's 
public  recreational  area  from  the  present 
4.7  percent  to  10  percent  of  total  city 
area.  Among  specific  suggestions  are: 
parkways  for  thoroughfare  traffic;  the 
acquisition  for  park  purposes  of  the  city's 
beautiful  lake  frontage — now  almost  en- 
tirely privately  owned;  the  development 


of  1,817  acres  of  playgrounds  and  play- 
fields  in  addition  to  the  255  acres  now  in 
use  for  these  purposes. 

For  Hobby  Lovers  —  In  New  York 
City  a  WPA  service  brings  opportuni- 
ty to  hobby  lovers  to  follow  avocations 
which  otherwise  might  be  closed  to 
them  because  of  cramped  living  quarters 
or  inability  to  purchase  tools.  Opened 
three  months  ago  in  downtown  Man- 
hattan, the  Hobby  Workshop  is  draw- 
ing participants  from  the  city's  five 
boroughs.  Forty-eight  weekly  groups 
under  WPA-trained  leadership  follow 
forty-five  types  of  hobbies:  among  them, 
woodwork,  metal  work,  ceramics,  weav- 
ing, photography,  drama,  puppetry,  paint- 
ing, singing,  and  various  forms  of  ath- 
letics and  dancing.  Membership  is  open 
to  adults  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
project  is  not  a  teaching  center.  Leaders 
are  provided  only  to  offer  ideas  and  ad- 
vice to  members,  who  come  to  the  work- 
shop to  practice  hobbies  in  which  they 
have  already  developed  some  skill. 
Among  the  400  members  are  many 
refugees  who  are  finding  a  chance  not 
only  to  continue  some  well-loved  hobby 
but  also  to  become  acquainted  with 
Americans  and  American  customs. 

Occupying  a  building  which  was  once 
a  settlement  house,  the  workshop  is  com- 
pletely equipped  with  the  space,  facili- 
ties, and  tools  necessary  to  the  various 
hobbies.  Materials  must  be  furnished  by 
the  participants.  The  workshop  is  in 
operation  five  evenings  a  week.  During 
the  day  the  building  is  used  for  training 
classes  for  WPA  recreational  leaders. 

Professional 

RATIONAL  leaders  in  the  welfare 
•^  field  last  month  joined  1,500  Ohio 
social  workers  at  Columbus  in  celebrat- 
ing the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Ohio 
Welfare  Conference,  second  oldest  so- 
cial work  conference  in  the  country. 
In  contrast  with  the  meeting  of  a  hand- 
ful of  "charity  workers"  in  Columbus 
fifty  years  ago  was  this  year's  four-day 
conclave  embracing  numerous  general 
sessions,  divisions,  "kindred"  and  spe- 
cial groups.  Although  the  speeches  at 
the  general  sessions  were  shot  through 
with  concern  for  democracy,  on  the 
whole  the  conference  kept  its  nose  to  the 
grindstone  of  specific  social  work  prob- 
lems. Among  the  "special  attractions" 
were  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau;  Jane  M.  Hoey, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  public  assist- 
ance, Social  Security  Board;  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Gilkey,  dean  of  Rockefeller  Chapel, 
University  of  Chicago;  Malcolm  R. 
Crew,  general  secretary  YMCA,  San- 
tiago, Chile;  Howard  Y.  McClusky,  as- 
sociate director  American  Youth  Com- 
mission. The  conference  elected  as  its 
next  president  Charles  G.  Stillman,  di- 
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rector  of  the  School  of  Social  Adminis- 
tration, Ohio  State  University. 

Fellowships — Two  fellowships  in  pub- 
lic welfare  administration  recently  have 
been  established  in  memory  of  Grace 
Abbott.  The  national  board  of  the  Delta 
Gamma  fraternity,  of  which  Miss  Ab- 
bott was  a  member  in  her  student  days 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  will 
award  $1,000  for  the  academic  year 
1941-42  to  the  woman  graduate  of  an 
American  college  or  university  who  has 
had  experience  in  the  public  social  serv- 
ices, who  submits  an  approved  plan  for 
professional  study,  and  who  plans  to  re- 
turn to  public  welfare  work.  Applica- 
tion blanks  will  be  available  after  De- 
cember I,  from  Mrs.  Russell  Wildasin, 
3019  Harvard  Boulevard,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  Grace  Abbott  Memorial  Fund, 
founded  by  some  of  Miss  Abbott's  old 
students  and  associates,  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  a  Grace  Ab- 
bott Fellowship  at  the  university's 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 
It  will  be  available  to  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  come  from  and  plans  to  return 
to  the  public  welfare  field.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  candidates  from  the  child 
welfare  services. 

Case  Work  Contest — The  second  com- 
petition in  the  demonstration  of  case 
work  practice  has  been  announced  by 
the  social  case  work  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work.  The 
contest  this  year  is  open  to  case  work- 
ers with  a  minimum  of  four  years  ex- 
perience in  a  public  or  private  agency, 
two  of  which  may  have  been  in  a  pro- 
fessional school  of  social  work.  As  in 
last  year's  competition,  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted must  be  typed  and  must  be  lim- 
ited to  2,500  words,  of  which  not  more 
than  1,000  shall  be  case  material,  the 
remainder  discussion.  The  material  must 
be  based  on  the  contestant's  own  work 
on  an  active  case. 

Authors  of  the  three  papers  adjudged 
best  will  be  invited  to  present  them  be- 
fore the  case  work  section  of  the  At- 
lantic City  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference next  June.  Judges  are  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  program  committee  of 
the  section.  All  papers  must  be  received 
by  February  15,  by  the  chairman,  Ruth 
Smalley,  School  of  Applied  Social  Sci- 
ences, University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Periodicals —  Phn  is  the  name  of  the 
new  quarterly  house  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Public  Health 
Nurses  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
former  Listening  In.  Volume  1,  Number 
1  appeared  last  month.  Free  to  NOPHN 
members,  10  cents  for  outsiders,  from 
the  organization,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  ...  A  twenty-four  page 
quarterly,  Mental  Health  Sentinel, 
"profusely  illustrated,"  is  being  published 
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by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  in  place  of  the  former  four- 
page  Monthly  Bulletin.  The  bulletin 
made  its  last  appearance  in  September. 
The  new  publication  will  contain  arti- 
cles by  members  of  the  society's  editorial 
staff,  composed  of  psychiatrists  and  ex- 
perts in  mental  health.  Price  $1  a  year 
from  the  society,  3  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
.  .  .  All  the  way  from  Bombay  comes 
the  first  issue  of  the  Indian  Journal  of 
Social  Work,  professional  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work.  The  issue  is  de- 
voted to  papers  on  child  labor  and  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  India. 

Professors — In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  affiliation  between  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  the  twenty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  school  staff  have  received 
Columbia  faculty  appointments,  eleven 
of  them  as  professors  of  social  work. 
Heading  the  list  is  Walter  W.  Pettit,  di- 
rector of  the  school. 

People  and  Things 


justice.  .  .  .  For  almost  fifty  years  htl 
has  been  a  fighter  for  the  public  welfanl 
especially  in  the  fields  of  public  health) 
and  the  protection  of  children." 


:ion   oil 


news  to  harassed  chairmen  of 
^^  programs  in  search  of  a  speaker 
is  the  announcement  that  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy  is  professionally  available  this  winter 
for  institutes,  series  of  lectures,  or  single 
addresses  on  a  range  of  topics  of  much 
timely  interest.  Social  workers  the 
country  over  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Love- 
joy's  engaging  qualities  as  a  speaker  and 
the  way  in  which  his  ripe  philosophy  and 
seasoned  judgment  illuminate  his  subject 
matter.  Recently,  since  he  ended  his 
four-year  association  with  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  he  has  been  in  de- 
mand by  women's  and  business  men's 
clubs,  adult  education  forums,  and  civic 
groups  of  various  kinds  to  speak  on  such 
topics  as  "Youth  Needs  and  Community 
Resources,"  "Making  the  Public  Schools 
Public,"  "Training  in  the  Art  of  Social 
Behavior,"  "Should  Parents  be  Allowed 
to  Survive."  Last  spring  he  conducted 
a  four-day  institute  for  the  Florida  State 
Parent-Teacher  Association  on  the  topic, 
"Children  and  Youth  in  a  Democratic 
Society."  Mr.  Lovejoy  is  living  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  this  winter,  at  1628 
Twenty-first  Street. 

Honored —  To  Homer  Folks'  already 
notable  collection  of  honors,  the  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Association  has  added  its 
distinguished  service  medal,  one  of  three 
conferred  annually.  Others  receiving 
the  1940  medal  were  Grenville  Clark, 
New  York  attorney,  "for  the  promotion 
of  national  defense,"  and  Chester  H. 
Rowell,  California  editor  for  his  "use 
of  the  power  of  the  press  to  advance 
the  public  interest."  Mr.  Folks  was 
cited  "for  the  advancement  of  social 


Here  and  There — A   new   positio 
liaison  official  between  the  churches  and] 
the    Protestant    chaplains    administerin 
to  men   in  military   training   and   in 
army  and  navy,  has  been  created  by 
Federal   Council  of  Churches  of   Chr 
in  America  in  cooperation  with  the  gen 
eral  committee  on  army  and  navy  chap 
lains.    Paul  Dwight  Moody,  president  i 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  has  been  cho 
for    the    post.       Bishop    John    Frances  I 
O'Hara  occupies  a  similar  position  in  thr 
interest    of    Catholic   chaplains    and    thr  j 
Roman   Catholic  Church.  .   .   .   Succe 
ing    Dr.    Sigismund    S.    Goldwater, 
cently    resigned    as    New    York    City's 
commissioner  of  hospitals,  is  Dr.  Willard 
Cole   Rappleye,   on   fifteen   months   leave 
of    absence    from    Columbia    University 
where    he    is    dean    of    the    College    of 
Physicians   and   Surgeons.   .   .   .   Howard : 
W.  Nudd,  for  twenty-eight  years  direc- 
tor of  the  Public  Education  Association,  I 
New  York,  has  resigned  to  become  con-  | 
fidential  secretary  to  James  G.  McDon- 
ald,   member    of    the    New    York    City 
Board  of   Education.  .  .  .  Two  promo- 
tions   were    recently    announced    by    thr 
Farm    Security    Administration:    Major 
John  O.  Walker,  former  director  of  the 
resettlement   division  has  been   made   an 
assistant     administrator;     Mason     Barr. 
previously   assistant   to   an    assistant   ad- 
ministrator,    assumes     Major    Walker's 
former  post. 

Changes — Berkeley  G.  Tobey,  after 
nine  busy  years  in  New  York's  Bronx 
with  the  erstwhile  AICP,  now  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  has  turned  his 
back  on  the  East  and  gone  to  Los  An- 
geles for  a  winter  of  its  justly  famous 
sunshine.  .  .  .  Lester  B.  Granger  has 
left  the  New  York  Welfare  Council 
where  he  was  secretary  of  the  committee 
on  Negro  welfare,  to  become  assistant 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League.  .  .  .  Poor  health  has  forced 
the  resignation  of  Mary  C.  Tinney  from 
her  position  as  director  of  the  division 
of  professional  and  service  projects  of 

the  New  York  City  WPA Raymond 

F.  Clapp,  former  manager  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Community  Fund,  recently 
was  appointed  consultant  economist  with 
the  Social  Security  Board.  In  his  place 
in  Indianapolis  stepped  Virgil  Martin, 
for  the  past  three  years  assistant  manager 
of  the  fund.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice of  Newark,  N.  J.  has  a  new  staff 
member  in  Frances  Volow  Berson,  I 
graduate  of  the  Smith  School  of  Social 
Work. 

New  headworker  at  Union  Settle- 
ment, New  York,  is  Clyde  E.  Murray, 
former  director  of  Munhall  Neighbor- 
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•food  House,  Munhall,  Pa.  He  succeeds 
1  Men  Harris,  now  NYA  administrator 
|j»r  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Christine 
/  iayer,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
•North  East  Neighborhood  House,  Min- 
(  eapolis,  has  become  headworker  of  the 
,  jarfield  Community  Center,  Denver, 
|  volo.  .  .  .  Georgia  McNemer,  erstwhile 

ssistant   to    the   director   of    the   Texas 

tate  Child  Welfare  Division  and  presi- 
ij  ent  of  the  Fort  Worth  Junior  League, 
;  as  joined  the  staff  of  the  Association 
If  Junior  Leagues  of  America  as  welfare 

ield  representative.  She  succeeds  Lettie 
t  i.Vitherspoon  who  has  resigned  to  take  a 

rip  to  the  altar.  .  .  .  T.  Arnold   Hill, 
J  !intil  recently  on  the  staff  of  the  Nation- 
j  il   Urban   League,   has   been   appointed 
i  issistant    director    of    the    division    of 
I  i^fegro  affairs,   National  Youth  Admin- 
jlstration.   .   .   .  Thomas   H.    Hoare  be- 
gins  work   this   month   with   the    Mas- 
liachusetts    Association    of    Personal    Fi- 
hance  Companies  as  director  of  the  di- 
•ision  of  social  relations.     For  the  past 
wo  years  he  has  been  director  of  public 
relations    for    the    Greater    New    York 
fund;    before    that    he    was    with    the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Elected —  Judge  Cecil  B.  Wiener  of  the 
phildren's  Court  of  Buffalo  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
lerence  of  Social  Work  held  in  New 
ifork  City  last  month.  .  .  .  New  president 
)f  the  New  York  Adult  Education 
Council  is  Harry  J.  Carman,  who  fills 
an  office  left  vacant  last  winter  by  the 
Heath  of  John  H.  Finley.  Dr.  Carman 
ts  professor  of  history  at  Columbia. 

In  Memoriam — A  memorial  service  in 
honor  of  Lillian  D.  Wald  is  to  be  held 
on  Sunday,  December  1,  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York.  Tickets  may  be  had 
Dn  application  to  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement, 265  Henry  Street,  or  to  the 
Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  262 
Madison  Avenue. 

Deaths 

CHALICE  COYLE,  prominent  in  the  Washi- 
ngton, D.  C.  League  of  Women  Voters 
ind  active  in  the  league's  efforts  to  raise 
•elief  standards  in  that  city;  author  of 
'Behind  Washington's  Marble  Facade" 
a  Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1939. 
ihe  was  the  wife  of  David  Cushman 
Doyle. 

OSEI-H  J.  CANAVAN,  chairman  of  the 
^ew  York  State  Board  of  Parole  and  of 
he  nationwide  Committee  of  Standards 
ind  Procedures  for  Parole  Selection  and 
Release.  To  Mr.  Canavan  belonged  the 
redit  for  New  York's  effective  parole 
tgislatton  and  its  conscientious  enforce- 
ment. During  his  six  years  as  a  member 
i  the  state  board  there  was  a  continu- 
us  drop  in  recidivism  among  parolees. 
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Fortitude 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  cooperating  mem- 
bership in  Survey  Associates,  of  blessed 
inspiration,  is  due  next  month.  I  asked 
the  bank  if  I  would  be  allowed  to  send 
my  dues  and  was  told:  "With  regard  to 
the  subscription  of  about  £2.12.6  for  a 
New  York  organization,  if  you  will  in 
due  course  send  me  full  particulars  of 
this,  including  the  application  from  the 
U.  S.  A.,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Authorities." 

Could  I,  therefore,  please  bother  you 
to  send  me  a  requisition  for  the  subscrip- 
tion so  that  I  may  send  you  a  cheque  that 
will  be  honored?  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
this  trouble,  but  the  regulations  for  send- 
ing money  abroad  are  very  stringent. 
Will  you  please  indicate  on  the  requisi- 
tion that  I  have  been  a  Survey  Associate 
for  nine  years.  That  would  strengthen 
my  case. 

I  have  come  to  Birmingham  to  do  some 
war  work  running  clubs.  It  really  isn't 
my  type  of  work,  but  as  they  were  in  a 
hole,  and  I  was  asked,  I  came.  The 
nightly  air  raids  play  havoc  with  clubs 
for  we  have  to  get  the  girls  and  boys 
out  into  shelters  at  maximum  speed. 
They  are  loathe  to  go,  for  to  them  it's  a 
"spoilt"  evening.  We  have  wonderful 
premises  and  it  does  seem  bad  luck  not  to 
be  able  to  utilize  them. 

The  fortitude  of  our  people  would 
delight  your  heart.  Their  little  houses 
go  down  like  a  pack  of  cards  when  a 
bomb  breaks  near  them.  But  that  doesn't 
"down"  the  people.  Most  of  them  have 
taken  years  to  get  their  homes,  and  it 
is  as  if  a  giant  blew  them  out  like  a 
candle.  But  life  is  greater  than  death, 
and  material  possessions  are  not  impor- 
tant. It  is  appalling,  however,  that  we 
needed  a  blood  bath  to  learn  this. 

We  are  grateful  indeed  for  all  the  gen- 
erous help  of  the  U.S.A.  in  so  many  little 
ways,  as  well  as  the  big  spectacular  ones. 
KATHARINE  C.  DEWAR 
Birmingham,  England. 

Twenty  Years  After 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  think  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  readers  would  be  interested  in 
recalling  the  late  Florence  Kelley's  part 
in  a  news  item  of  October  15,  1940: 
"Truth  in  Fabrics  bill  is  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ...  all  woolen  fabrics 
hereafter  must  be  labeled  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  their  exact  wool  con- 
tent .  .  .  every  woolen  article  must  carry 
a  label  certifying  whether  it  is  made  en- 
tirely of  virgin  wool,  if  all  wool,  or 
whether  part  virgin  and  part  reclaimed 
wool.  Labels  also  must  state  proportion- 
ate contents  of  materials  which  may  be 
blended  with  wool." 


During  the  last  war,  Mrs.  Kelley's  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  appalling  work- 
ing conditions  under  which  wool  and 
other  materials  were  reclaimed  from  old 
rags,  carpets,  and  so  on,  gathered  from 
any  place  where  a  rag  picker  was  in- 
clined to  look  for  booty,  and  reworked 
into  material  for  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
army  uniforms,  and  many  other  uses.  She 
immediately  sensed  wide  health  and  wel- 
fare implications  in  such  conditions  and 
raised  $20,000  for  a  study. 

This  was  the  first  study  of  "shoddy." 
Besides  the  research  into  labor  condi- 
tions, Mrs.  Kelley  aroused  consumer  in- 
terest in  the  product  from  the  standpoint 
of  "Truth  in  Fabrics,"  and  appealed  to 
Congress  for  action.  She  was  aided  by 
publicity  given  to  the  lack  of  durability 
of  some  army  overcoats — I  seem  to  re- 
member that  many  needed  replacement 
almost  upon  the  troops'  arrival  abroad. 
Also,  she  had  the  help  of  the  wool  indus- 
try, but,  needless  to  say,  not  of  the  firms 
manufacturing  goods  from  "rag  picker" 
sources.  (Parenthetically,  let  me  add 
that,  of  course,  Mrs.  Kelley  studied  the 
question  with  characteristic  thoroughness 
and  fairness  and  always  stressed  the  fact 
that  some  reclaimed  wool,  properly  han- 
dled, is  superior  to  certain  parts  of  vir- 
gin wool.) 

The  battle  which  she  so  dramatically 
staged  over  twenty  years  ago  against 
"shoddy"  has  progressed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  federal  law.  Again  we  salute 
Florence  Kelley. 
New  York  ESTELLE  LAUDER 

Gratefully  Added 

To  THE  EDITOR:  This  excerpt  from  a 
speech  on  "The  Value  of  Psychology," 
culled  from  a  professional  (not  social 
work)  publication,  would  seem  to  be  a 
narrative  gem  worthy  of  your  collection. 
"And  then  the  doctor  told  me  of  the 
human  interest  problems  encountered  in 
his  work.  A  little  Irish  girl  was  re- 
ferred by  her  employers  because  she  had 
become  inefficient  in  her  work.  His  ex- 
amination failed  to  reveal  physical  de- 
fects to  account  for  her  failure.  The 
nurse  in  his  office  had  lunch  with  her 
on  several  occasions  and  thus  the  facts 
were  learned.  The  way  the  Irish  girl 
told  it,  she  had  a  'secret  passion"  for  a 
boy  whom  she  had  never  met  and 
coupled  with  that  feeling  suffered  from 
an  inferiority  complex  because  she 
thought  of  herself  as  a  'foreigner.' 
Treatment  of  the  first  complaint  was  ap- 
plied, renewed  interest  in  her  work  fol- 
lowed, but  eventually  she  changed  her 
occupation  to  housekeeping.  Today  she 
is  a  proud  and  happy  mother." 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  RUDOLPH  T.  DANSTEDT 
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Book  Reviews 


How  It  Works 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OLD  AGE  AS- 
SISTANCE,  by  Robert  T.  Lansdale,  Elizabeth 
Long,  Agnes  Leisy,  and  Byron  T.  Hippie.  Pub- 
lic Administration  Service.  Chicago.  345  pp. 
Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

/GRADUALLY  the  literature  of  pub- 
^-*lic  welfare  grows — and  improves. 
Here  is  a  book  that  should  be  on  the 
shelf  of  every  serious  student  of  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed  it  is,  to  this  reviewer,  the 
most  illuminating  study  of  recent  Ameri- 
can administrative  practice  yet  to  ap- 
pear in  book  form.  The  dozen  or  so 
volumes  of  the  last  five  years  on  public 
welfare  in  the  United  States  deal  chiefly 
with  historical  background,  with  major 
policies,  with  statutory  provisions,  with 
organizational  structure,  and  with  finan- 
cial arrangements,  but  they  touch  very 
lightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  details  of  admin- 
istrative procedure.  They  have  been  con- 
cerned more  with  anatomy  than  with 
physiology.  This  one  has  the  great  merit 
of  combining  the  two  approaches.  It 
shows  both  the  structure  of  the  organ- 
ism and  how  it  actually  functions. 

Mr.  Lansdale  and  his  associates  have 
based  their  work  upon  intensive  field 
study  of  the  public  assistance  programs 
in  twelve  states — California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  The  object 
of  the  study  was  to  "discover  the  best 
practice  achieved  to  date  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  old  age  assistance  and  to  de- 
scribe and  analyze  this  experience,"  rath- 
er than  to  describe  each  state  program 
in  detail.  A  score  or  more  of  difficult 
administrative  issues  are  examined,  in- 
cluding organization  and  functions  of  the 
supervisory  field  staff,  the  content  of  su- 
pervision in  a  grant-aided  program,  the 
pros  and  cons  (mostly  cons)  of  state  case 
review,  the  auditor  versus  the  social 
worker,  family  responsibility,  visitors' 
case  loads,  administrative  organization 
on  state  and  local  levels,  and  application 
and  intake  procedures.  Notable  to  the 
reviewer  are  excellent  chapters  on  the  di- 
vision of  functions  between  state  and  lo- 
cal agencies,  on  fair  hearing  and  appeal, 
on  welfare  boards,  and  on  eligibility  re- 
quirements. In  the  latter  chapter  there 
is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  analy- 
sis of  the  varying  eligibility  rules  in  the 
states  that  were  studied. 

There  is  no  general  thesis  in  the  book, 
nor  any  conclusion  that  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Rather  are  there 
many  conclusions  on  problems  of  policy 
and  administration  that  point  the  way  to- 
wards more  desirable  practice.  These 
make  up  a  veritable  handbook  of  helpful 
hints  on  practical  problems  of  manage- 
ment, invaluable  to  public  welfare  ad- 
ministrators in  general  as  well  as  to 


those  concerned  particularly  with  old 
age  assistance.  For  most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  studied  are  common  to  all 
public  assistance  programs.  This  is  a 
book  to  read  once  with  care,  to  mark  and 
to  ponder  over,  and  to  reexamine  re- 
peatedly on  one  point  after  another.  It 
is  a  solid  study  that  breaks  new  ground 
in  the  analysis  of  administrative  prac- 
tice and  that  marks  a  distinct  step  for- 
ward in  our  public  welfare  literature. 

H.  M.  CASSIDY 
University  of  California 

For  Everyday  Parents 

YOUR  CHILD'S  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
GUIDANCE,  Told  in  Pictures,  by  Lois  Hay- 
den  Meek.  With  photographs,  and  line  draw- 
ings by  Lucia  Manley.  Lippincott.  166  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHIS  is  an  unusually  attractive  and 
*•  helpful  book  for  ordinary  parents  of 
ordinary  children,  from  the  toddler 
stage  to  the  entering  of  school.  There 
is  no  detail  about  abnormal  children  or 
extreme  situations,  but  there  is  informa- 
tion and  counsel  on  using  specialists  or 
consultants  in  unusual  cases.  The  physi- 
cal development  of  the  child  is  briefly 
described,  with  pictures  and  diagrams 
that  tell  the  parent  not  only  what  to 
expect  and  what  to  look  out  for,  but  also 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The 
sketches  of  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
and  of  the  various  activities  in  which 
children  engage  through  the  early  years 
are  as  telling  as  good  cartoons.  The 
pictures  and  the  simple  but  authoritative 
text  supplement  each  other  effectively. 
The  book  is  much  more  than  a  manual 
of  instructions:  it  interprets  the  child's 
actions  and  moods,  leading  the  parent 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  child's 
nature  and  needs,  and  cultivating  mutual 
adjustments  that  make  for  better,  hap- 
pier development  through  the  years.  It 
can  be  recommended  to  all  parents,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  young  children. 

SIDONIE  MATSNER  GRUENBERG 
New  York 

The  Whole  and  its  Parts 

INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  RECRE- 
ATION, by  George  D.  Butler  for  the  National 
Recreation  Association.  McGraw-Hill.  547  pp. 
Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

"P  OR  some  years  the  modern  com- 
munity  recreation  movement  has 
needed  comprehensive  interpretation.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  abundant  literature  in 
separate  fields  of  subject  matter  related 
to  the  movement,  such  as  the  philosophic 
interpretation  of  play,  the  significance  of 
the  "new  leisure,"  the  programs  of 
organizations  heretofore  known  as 
"character  building  agencies"  and  more 


recently   called    "group   work    agencie 
the  organization   of   recreation   facili 
and    leadership    of    recreation    activit 
and  the  expanding  functions  of  gov 
ment  in  the  field  of  leisure  time  servicl 
All    of    this    added    together   presents) 
social    movement    in    American    life 
vastly  increasing  significance.    But  la( 
ing  and  needed  has  been  an  interpre 
tion  of  the  whole,  with  sufficient  but  r 
too  voluminous  treatment  of  its  seve: 
parts    and    an    analysis    of    relationsh 
between    them.      Mr.     Butler's    volui 
meets   that   need. 

The  author's  many  years  of  experier 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Natior 
Recreation  Association  brought  him  ir 
intimate  contact  with  the  movement,  a 
gave  him  access  to  files  rich  in  soul 
material.  As  an  exposition  of  the  coi 
munity  recreation  movement,  his  bo 
is  practical,  comprehensive,  tolerant,  a 
provocative.  It  should  be  valuable  as 
text  for  general  survey  courses  in  t 
scope,  objectives,  trends,  and  techniqu 
.as  so  far  developed,  especially  in  t 
area  of  governmental  action.  As  frank 
stated  in  the  preface,  the  book  "is  ; 
introduction  to  the  entire  subject  ti 
detailed  information  as  to  specific  met 
ods  and  procedure  must  be  sought 
other  volumes."  It  provides  interestii 
reading  for  all  students  of  informal  ed 
cation  and  of  community  organizati( 
and  action.  GEORGE  HJELI 

Superintendent   of  Recreation, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  Challenge  to  Social  Work 

EDUCATION    FOR    SOCIAL   UNDERSTAN  t 
ING:    PROGRAM    OF    CASE    WORK    AND    G«o« 
WORK   AGENCIES,  by  Gaynell    Hawkins.   Amc 
can    Association    for   Adult    Education.    207  I 
Price     $1.25,     postpaid     l)y     Survey     A* 
Inc. 

A  PERSONALIZED  analysis  of  tl ! 
•^*-  role  of  social  work  in  educating  tl 
public  in  its  program  of  social  amclior; 
tion,  this  book  very  quickly  goes  to  th 
heart  of  the  social  work  field  with  poin 
ed  remarks  directed  primarily  again: 
social  case  workers  for  their  glorificatio 
of  techniques  into  a  "profession"  with  th 
consequent  weakening  of  their  total  ol 
jective. 

The  standards  that  were  set,  the  trair 
ing  schools  that  were  established,  the  prc 
fessional  societies  that  were  organized 
all  tended  to  remove  social  work  farthel 
and  farther  from  its  original  purpose  an  I 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  technique 
of  the  trade.  Vested  interests  were  del 
veloped,  and  even  though  social  work,  b 
the  very  nature  of  the  human  materia 
with  which  it  deals,  demands  fluidity,  i 
tended  to  become  static  and  withdrawr 
Some  of  the  problem  situations  (al 
neatly  presented,  few  with  formula  solu 
tions)  which  are  discussed  in  this  brie 
study  include:  the  competitive  situatioi 
between  the  Chest  and  the  Labor  move 
ment  in  Flint,  Mich.;  the  community  or 
ganization  in  St.  Louis,  based  upon  thi 
notably  eclectic  attitude  epitomized  by  th 
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lase,  "Yes,  this  is  the  way  we  do  it"; 
I  philosophic  position  of  case  work,  of 
lup  work,  and  of  social  action ;  public 
•  rpretation,  particularly  by  Commun- 
iChests  ("our  community  hearts  bleed 
Iwires,  our  temperatures  rise  or  fall 
l)usy  streets,  we  stretch  a  helping  hand 
l:overs  of  direct-by-mail  circulars,  and 
i-  are  The  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
I  rid  on  a  drugstore  poster")  ;  the  edu- 
lonal  duty  of  social  work  to  its  corps 
l/olunteers;  education  at  "the  confer- 
I:";  education  for  social  action;  unions 
|>ng  social  workers;  and  adult  educa- 
I  in  the  group  agencies, 
rhe  book  is  not  a  statistical  or  com- 
liensive  study  of  the  complete  field;  it 
rather  a  personal  challenge  and  an 
jiiry  from  an  adult  educator  who 
:;s  at  social  work  and  is  concerned 
li  an  apparent  forgetfulness  on  the 
It  of  this  field,  a  glorification  of  the 
Ims,  and  a  loss  of  emphasis  upon  the 
lial  elan  vital  which  animated  the 
Inding  fathers  of  "charity  work." 

WILLIAM    H.   RIBACK. 
\shington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dull  But  Challenging    • 
IMINAL  BEHAVIOR,  by  Waiter  c.  Reck- 

lis.  McGraw-Hill.  532  pp.  Price  $3.75,  post- 
I  id  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

lEW  texts  on  criminology  are  as  in- 
hrdinately  dull  as  this  one,  and  few 
[challenging  to  conventional  crimino- 
Ical  concepts.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Ihor's  curious  tendency  to  minimize 
I  importance  of  searching  for  the 
Ises  of  crime,  completely  disregarding 

fact  that  without  discovering  such 
Ises  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  pre- 
It  crime.  More  curious  still  is  his 
upported  statement  that  "In  a  social 
|er  that  has  met  fairly  well  its  prob- 
s  of  economic  insecurity,  crime  will 
tinue  pretty  much  the  same."  On 

contrary,  all  available  knowledge 
icates  that  where  a  given  social  order 

solved  the  problem  of  economic  in- 
Urity  crime  has  sharply  declined. 
ty  far  the  most  valuable  section  of 
riminal  Behavior"  is  the  admirable 
nission  of  crime  in  primitive  society, 
ing  the  researches  of  modern  anthro- 
Sgists,  Professor  Reckless  shows  that 
tnitive  society,  unlike  our  modern, 
ipetitive  age,  knew  little  of  crime  and 
attendant  evils.  Indeed,  murder  and 
Ft,  the  two  crimes  that  continue  to 
gue  us  most,  were  almost  completely 
n  to  the  so-called  "savage." 
iow  explain  such  exemplary  be- 
ior?  The  answer,  though  the  author 
s  not  even  hint  at  this,  seems  to  lie 
:he  primitive  mode  of  production.  In 
economy  where  production  was  for 
sonal  consumption  and  not  for  ex- 
Inge  or  profit;  where  there  were 
her  the  extremes  of  wealth  nor  pov- 

;  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
louraged  cooperation  rather  than  com- 
fition — in  such  an  economy  it  was  in- 


evitable that  crime  should  be  a  relatively 
rare  phenomenon. 

Altogether,     "Criminal     Behavior"    is 
an  average  text,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  run-of-the-mine. 
Baltimore,  Md.  SAMUEL  G.  KLING 

A  Housing  Project  in  Nova  Scotia 

THE  STORY  OF  TOMPKINSVILLE,  by  Mary 
•Ellicott    Arnold.    Cooperative    League.     102    pp. 
Price  $1  cloth,  65  cents  paper;  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

Q  OOPERATORS  in  and  about  New 
^  York  have  long  known  Miss  Arnold 
for  her  leadership  of  Consumers  Coop- 
erative Services  and  for  her  work  in 
metropolitan  cooperative  housing.  When 
Miss  Arnold  resigned  as  head  of  C.C.S. 
in  1937  she  stepped  into  a  new  field  of 
cooperative  housing,  and  her  experiences 
and  work  with  the  coal  miners  of  Nova 
Scotia  make  up  "The  Story  of  Tomp- 
kinsville." 

This  little  book  is,  in  part,  a  story  of 
the  work  which  was  done  and  the  diffi- 
culties overcome  in  building  a  coopera- 
tive housing  community;  and  partly  a 
textbook  for  similar  groups  to  use,  based 
largely  on  the  intimate  experience  which 
Miss  Arnold  had  with  this  group  from 
the  preliminary  study  groups  to  the  final 
scramble  to  get  the  water  pipes  in  before 
winter.  As  a  story  it  is  stirring  enough. 
As  a  textbook  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  invaluable  to  any  cooperative 
groups  planning  similar  activity. 

The  cooperative  activity  at  Reserve 
mines  in  which  Miss  Arnold  so  ably  as- 
sisted is  a  segment  of  the  larger  work 
with  cooperatives  started  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University.  Under  this  univer- 
sity's influence  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
have  bettered  their  lot  in  many  ways  by 
cooperative  activity,  yet  this  is  the  first 
cooperative  housing  project  to  be  at- 
tempted. Other  groups  will  benefit 
greatly  by  a  careful  study  of  the  book, 
and  cooperators  in  general  may  wish  to 
read  it  as  a  description  of  a  milestone  in 
cooperative  progress. 
New  York  ELIOT  PRATT 

Social  Change 

RURAL  LIFE  IN  PROCESS,  by  Paul  H. 
Landis.  McGraw-Hill.  599  pp.  Price  $3.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHIS  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
•*•  text,  emphasizing  the  change  which 
rural  society  is  facing.  The  emphasis  is 
on  process  rather  than  social  structure, 
although  the  latter  and  the  historical 
background  are  not  neglected.  It  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  giving  a  fresh  picture 
of  the  changes  in  rural  life  since  the 
World  War.  Consequently,  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  Part 
III:  "Interaction  Processes  of  a  Dyna- 
mic Society,"  and  Part  V:  "Emerging 
Problems  of  a  Dynamic  Society."  The 
treatment  of  interaction  processes  is  espe- 
cially good,  including  a  discussion  of  such 
concepts  as  isolation  and  contact,  mobil- 
ity and  migration,  accommodation,  social 


differentiation  and  stratification,  cultural 
change  and  social  control.  The  topics  are 
discussed  in  terms  of  what  is  happening 
in  rural  society,  with  pertinent  illustra- 
tive material. 

Throughout  the  book,  emphasis  is  giv- 
en to  the  necessary  adjustments  now  go- 
ing on  between  rural  society  and  the  ur- 
ban centers  which  dominate  the  social 
pattern.  The  book  involves  sociological 
analysis,  but  it  is  dominated  by  the  theme 
of  social  change.  It  emphasizes  methods 
of  rural  improvement  rather  than  sociol- 
ogical analysis  of  groups  and  institutions 
and  their  interrelations.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  book  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent and  to  incite  him  to  thought  about 
the  problems  involved.  Dr.  Landis,  has 
produced  a  clear  and  interesting  picture 
of  contemporary  rural  society  and  the 
social  problems  which  it  faces. 
Cornell  University  DWIGHT  SANDERSON 

Collective  Bargaining 

LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY,  by  William  H.  McPherson. 
Brookings  Institution.  173  pp.  Price  $1.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  BODY  of  literature  dealing  with 
the  new  relationships  between  man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  mass  produc- 
tion industries  is  gradually  accumulating. 
This  new  relationship  is  the  result  of 
the  growth  of  industrial  unionism  since 
1933,  and  especially  since  1936.  Man- 
agements in  such  industries  as  steel, 
automobiles,  rubber  and  glass  which 
before  1933  were  devoid  of  effective 
unionism,  spent  four  years  in  bitter  con- 
flict with  it  and  now  find  themselves 
required  both  by  law  and  by  union  power 
to  adjust  themselves  to  a  collective  bar- 
gaining relationship.  Professor  McPher- 
son adds  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  dealing  with  this  situation. 

His  factual  report,  as  objective  as  a 
statement  about  geological  conditions  on 
another  planet,  is  carefully  restricted  to 
the  economic  aspects  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  automobiles.  The  historical, 
institutional,  psychological,  personal,  and 
legal  setting  of  the  relationship  is  re- 
duced to  the  barest  minimum.  The 
coverage  of  the  limited  field  which  the 
author  sets  himself  is  competent  and 
thorough. 

It  is  difficult  to  report  Professor  Mc- 
Pherson's  conclusions  since  they  usually 
appear  only  as  summaries  of  opposed 
views  upon  any  one  of  the  many  issues 
involved.  A  careful  reader  of  the  book 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  conclude 
that  unionism  in  automobiles  has  cer- 
tainly increased  wage  rates,  probably 
increased  annual  earnings,  possibly  re- 
duced or  prevented  an  increase  in  work- 
ing hours.  It  has  freed  individual  work- 
ers from  arbitrary  action  by  foremen, 
has  not  as  yet  diminished  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor,  but  has  been  unable  to 
standardize  either  intra-  or  inter-regional 
wage  rates. 
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As  to  the  present  status  of  collective 
bargaining  in  general,  Professor  Mc- 
Pherson  reports  in  the  form  of  an 
amusing  and  instructive  analogy.  One 
section  of  the  industry  has  either  suc- 
cessfully prevented  organized  labor  from 
entering  the  house  of  management  or 
is  tolerating  its  presence  only  until  it 
can  kick  it  out.  Another  section  has 
admitted  unionism  to  the  house  but  is 
keeping  it  in  the  servants'  quarters.  A 
third,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  possible 
to  discern  that  Professor  McPherson's 
sympathies  lie  with  this  group,  has  said 
to  the  union:  "Make  yourself  at  home 
here,  but  do  not  forget  that  this  house 
is  now  yours  as  much  as  mine,  that  you 
have  just  as  much  interest  in  its  orderli- 
ness, and  that  you  will  be  just  as  much 
out  in  the  cold  world  if  we  should  ever 
be  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent." 

ROBERT  R.  R.  BROOKS 
Williams  College 

To  Pet  or  Not  To  Pet 

FOR  DAUGHTERS  AND  MOTHERS,  by 
Valeria  Hopkins  Parker,  M.D.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
138  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TN  the  decades  which  have  passed  since 
Mrs.  Mary  Hood  wrote  and  Bobbs- 
Merrill  published,  with  some  degree  of 
courage,  a  book  for  girls  and  their  moth- 
ers on  sexual  development,  many  things 
have  conspired  to  lead  young  people  to 
live  more  dangerously  and  therefore 
more  in  need  of  counsel  than  ever  before. 
They  and  their  parents  will  welcome 
what  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker  has  written 
for  them  in  her  new  book. 

Dr.  Parker  concerns  herself  with  the 
values  of  monogamy,  and  with  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  limitations  on  con- 
duct in  adolescent  years.  She  pleads  for 
the  avoidance  of  high  emotional  stimula- 
tion which  certain  practices  entail,  all 
this  in  the  firm  conviction  that  premarital 
continence  almost  pledges  a  securer,  hap- 
pier marriage. 

Young  people  and  their  parents — not 
only  daughters  and  mothers — need  to 
have  this  whole  issue  widely  discussed. 
Emphasis  on  the  tragedy  of  premarital 
procreation  has  long  spelled  the  greatest 
brake  on  loose  conduct,  at  least  for  girls. 
With  the  spread  of  contraceptive  infor- 
mation the  greatest  deterrent  to  full  sex 
expression  has  been  removed.  If  their 
elders  can  voice  no  appealing  reason  for 
restraint  and  thereby  drown  out  the  cries 
of  "need"  and  "proof  of  compatibility," 
an  increasing  number  of  young  people 
will  elect  the  latter.  I  cannot  but  wish 
that  the  author  had  developed  this  ques- 
tion further,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  give  mothers  and  advisers  effective 
talking  points  as  they  caution  against 
alcohol,  prolonged  petting,  late  hours, 
and  lonely  spots. 

All  consultants  in  this  field  meet  often 
such  questions  as:  "How  can  I  know 
when  I'm  in  love?"  "How  can  I  tell 
whether  he  really  loves  me?"  To  reply 


that  those  are  essentially  personal  ques- 
tions begs  the  issue.  Dr.  Parker  offers 
some  valuable  guidance  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "When  You're  in  Love,"  where 
she  explains  in  simple  language  the  dif- 
ference between  eroticism,  which  sweeps 
away  judgment,  and  the  bond  based  on 
trust,  common  ideals  and  ambitions,  un- 
selfish devotion  to  an  enlarging  life. 
Richmond,  Mich.  EDITH  HALE  SWIFT 

Advice  To  Consumers 

CONSUMERS  ALL:  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION,  by  Joseph  Gaer.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  208  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

p  ERTAINLY  the  economic  stress  of 
the  last  decade  has  brought  an  ac- 
celerated up-turn  in  the  consumer  move- 
ment in  this  country.  Recognizing  this 
swing  away  from  the  almost  complete 
emphasis  upon  the  producer  in  our  econ- 
omy, Joseph  Gaer  has  written  a  book 
which,  with  great  clarity  and  straightfor- 
wardness, points  out  the  character  of  our 
growing  consumer  consciousness,  its  at- 
tendant and  inevitable  confusions,  and 
the  direction  which  it  seems  to  be  taking 
in  America. 

But  he  has  done  more  than  try  to  get 
at  the  causes  of  this  increasing  interest 
in  the  problems  of  buying  a  living  as 
against  those  of  earning  a  living.  He  has 
seen  that  if  we  are  ultimately  to  have 
adequate  consumer  representation  in 
government  and  sound  legislation,  the  in- 
dividual consumer  must  be  educated  to  his 
rights  and  needs.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  function  of  consumer  organizations 
such  as  the  rapidly  growing  cooperatives. 
And,  I  take  it,  it  is  the  function,  too, 
of  such  excellent  books  as  this  one  by 
Mr.  Gaer,  which  not  only  simplifies 
the  general  problem  by  its  clear  an- 
alysis, but  includes  a  discussion  on  bud- 
geting and  buying  principles,  as  well  as 
an  explanation  of  quality  grades  to  help 
the  ordinary  purchaser  confronted  by  the 
increasingly  perplexing  multiplicity  of 
goods  on  the  market.  The  consumer  has 
needed  just  such  a  practical  book  as  this. 
New  Hope,  Pa.  P.  ALSTON  WARING 

Story  of  a  Pioneer 

JOSEPH  TUCKERMAN,  by  Daniel  T.  McCol- 
gan.  The  Catholic  University  of  America 
Press.  450  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  OSEPH  TUCKERMAN  was  a  Uni- 
tarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  Mass., 
who  died  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two.  He  grew  in  his  belief 
that  the  Christian  religion  stands  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man ;  and  he  practiced 
what  he  preached. 

For  a  dozen  of  his  mature  years,  he 
was  the  leading  "minister-at-large"  of 
the  Unitarians  of  Boston,  working  in 
prisons,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  homes 
of  poverty  and  neglect.  He  had  been 
from  Harvard  days  a  close  friend  of 
William  Ellery  Channing.  He  studied 
the  work  of  welfare  leaders  in  Europe, 


especially  Thomas  Chalmers.     He  tw1 
part  in  efforts  to  reform  poor-law  ai 
charitable  methods  in  Massachusetts.  £• 
his   constructive    efforts   were   based  c 
the  belief  that  relief  of  poverty  shou ' 
be   the  duty   and  privilege  of  volunta 
neighborliness,  of  Christian  charity,  whi 
the  public  dependents  who  were  inmat 
of  prisons,  hospitals,   almshouses  shou 
have  the  concern  of  churchmen  and  ;_ 
citizens.    Yet  he  stood  for  some  specia 
equipped  public  welfare  workers  sue 
truant   officers,   just    as   he    labored 
better    public    schools.     Only    a    few 
Tuckerman's    earnest    pleas    were    fo 
lowed.      Does    that    make    his    life   ar 
teaching  now  obsolete?     Quite  the 
trary,  says  the  writer  of  this  new  bio 
phy  who   calls  Tuckerman   "Pioneer 
American  Social  Work." 

This  careful  study  by  a  Roman 
olic    priest    takes    one    quickly   into 
heart  and   mind  of   a  rare  man  with 
real  message.    The  reviewer  agrees  wit 
the  author  that  today  there  is  a  danger  t 
permanent   progress  in   social  service 
the  part  of  religion  and  of  personal  effo 
ar:  overlooked.     Democracy   and  soci; 
security  are  great  aims — but  do  they  m 
depend  on  more  and  more  truly  educate' 
spiritualized  human  beings? 

JEFFREY  R.  BRACKEI 
St.  Catherine's  School,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ramparts  of  Peace 

EDUCATING  FOR  PEACE,  A  Report  of  t 
Committee  on  International  Relations.  Ti 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Kni;' 
Ida  T.  Jacobs  and  John  J.  Delioer.  Apple!. 
Century.  275  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  I 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DERHAPS  the  most  important  thir 
about  this  report  is  that  it  is  mac 
at  this  particular  moment.  Admitting  i 
their  preface  that  a  book  on  peace  edi 
cation  may  seem  to  many  a  "futile  an 
ironic  gesture,"  the  editors  neverthele! 
proceed  "to  face  the  issue  boldly,  espom 
ing  no  facile  or  sectarian  solution,  bi 
maintaining  throughout  an  insistence  o 
the  criminal  folly  of  war." 

They  have  called  on  the  outstandin 
personalities  and  institutions  in  the 
movement  to  contribute  to  a  three-] 
report:  Basic  Issues  in  World  Relations 
Society  Mobilizes  for  Peace;  the  Schoi 
Mobilizes  for  Peace.  The  result  i 
rather  a  scrapbook  for  teachers  than 
clear  and  orderly  program.  Like  mo; 
scrapbooks  it  has  its  high  points  and  ii 
duller  pages.  Among  the  high  point 
is  the  fine  chapter,  American  Literatur 
and  Peace,  written  by  one  of  the  editor 
That  alone,  with  the  good  bibliograph 
added,  would  be  enough  to  start  a 
English  teacher  off  on  high  emprise. 

A  roster  of  peace  organizations  an 
religious  bodies  makes  up  the  secon 
part  of  the  book.  Each  is  explained  b 
one  of  its  outstanding  members. 

Under  the  heading  The  Sc 
Mobilizes  for  Peace,  the  report  o: 
material,  curricula,  techniques,  and 
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i  raphies.  Those  based  on  concrete  and 
tiulating  experiences  seem  the  most 
|(listic  and  hopeful.  Others  appear 
tiewhat  stereotyped  and  academic.  But 
n  thing  is  of  special  significance.  The 
'];&  experiments  in  education  for  peace 
i.  reported  by  teachers  who  developed 
u  guided  them,  and  these  teachers  come 
101  a  wide  variety  of  schools  and  from 
ciy  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
cure  of  a  pageant  in  Providence,  a 
'jio  program  by  the  Roosevelt  High 
>  ool  in  Des  Moines,  the  work  of  the 
i:rnational  Clubs  of  Portland,  Ore., 
u  many  others,  interweave  into  a  great 
sric  of  nationwide  peace  teaching, 
i  ch  explains  much  of  the  attitude  of 
i  th  to  the  challenge  of  today. 

ome  people  deplore  this  fact.  Others 
i  myself  regret  that  this  great  fabric 
luld  be  ripped  into  by  war  at  so  early 
i  so  hopeful  a  stage  in  its  making. 
[t  tragedy  is  made  more  bitter  by 
:iy  of  our  leading  educators  who  cry 
•  against  their  own  teaching,  leaving 
ith  not  only  to  suffer  but  to  suffer 
i:rted  and  disowned  by  those  who 
fuld  be  helping  them  to  bear  and  to 
;  rpret  their  disillusionment. 

uch,  fortunately,  are  not  the  editors 
i  the  committee  responsible  for  this 
ik.  It  should  be  a  badge  of  pride  to 
:  National  Council  of  English  Teach- 
i  who  keep  the  flag  flying  on  the  ram- 
:ts  of  peace  even  in  the  none-too- 
:  ant  roar  of  battle. 

ADELAIDE  NICHOLS  BAKER 
l-stport.  Conn. 

Why  They  Behave  That  Way 

:DTION   AND    CONDUCT   IN   ADOLES- 

ENCE,  bj  Caroline  N.  Zachry.  Appleton- 
:ntury.  563  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Surrey 
iSociates,  Inc. 

HIS  book  is  a  serious  study  of  the 

individual      passing      through      the 

!;es  of  development  from  childhood  to 

:turity.    All  the  various  aspects  of  the 

:vving  person  have  been   considered — 

physical,  emotional,  and  social  devel- 
icnt. 

The  child  is  seen  as  evolving  both 
racter  and  personality  in  the  midst  of 
er  people;  at  first,  in  the  favorably 
ditioned  environment  of  his  home,  and 
n  in  the  still  favorably  conditioned  en- 
inment  of  his  school.  From  them  he 
st  prepare  himself  to  go  out  into  the 
rid  and  meet  life  without  benefit  of 
ors  at  all. 

Jrowth  is  envisaged  as  a  progress 
m  protection  toward  independence, 
is  progress  must  take  place,  if  happi- 
s  is  to  be  a  by-product,  in  accord  with 

social  conventions  of  time  and  place, 
.'o  achieve  independence,  the  adoles- 
c  must  have  two  things:  a  helpful 
ining  under  parents  and  teachers,  and 
understanding  of  his  own  physical  and 
'tional  make  up.  Experience  will  equip 
i  with  worthwhile  values  and  goals. 
Action  and  achievement  will  give  him 


a  sense  of   adequacy  to  go  out  into  the 
world. 

This  book  is  written  with  thorough- 
ness and  good  will  and  this  reviewer  can 
recommend  it  to  anyone  wanting  to  un- 
derstand the  queer  doings  of  the  young. 
It  exemplifies  the  modern  point  of  view 
that  problem  cases  are  not  just  bad  boys, 
but  bad  boys  for  a  definite  and  discover- 
able reason;  that  bad  habits  are  not  evi- 
dences of  degeneracy,  but  mistaken  ways 
of  trying  tP  achieve  good  results. 

Such  understanding  will  foster  coop- 
eration and  friendliness  between  adults 
— parents,  teachers,  or  social  workers — 
and  the  adolescent  himself. 

GULIELMA  FELL  ALSOP,  M.  D. 
Barnard  College 

The  Middle  Way 

LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  YOUR  BABY,  by  H 
Kent  Tenney,  Jr..  M.D.  University  of  Min- 
nesota Press.  115  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

1LJERE  is  a  series  of  imaginary  con- 
versations between  a  baby,  his 
mother,  and  the  pediatrician,  covering  the 
advice  and  instruction  which  pediatri- 
cians include  in  their  supervision  of 
babies  during  the  first  year  after  birth. 
The  language  is  simple  and  direct,  the 
book  is  pleasant  to  read,  amusing  and 
full  of  sensible  applications  of  the  gen- 
erally accepted  fundamental  principles 
of  baby  care.  Modern  fads  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  The  book  is 
a  guide  to  the  middle  way  between 
slavish  adherence  to  routine  and  the 
equally  slavish  subjection  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  spoiled  baby  dictator. 

While  the  father's  part  is  not  entirely 
overlooked,  he  is  not  assigned  a  role  of 
sufficient  importance  to  assure  his  getting 
really  acquainted  with  his  baby.  Through- 
out the  "talks,"  the  author  shows  an 
unusual  understanding  of  the  mother's 
problems  and  the  baby's  needs. 

HAZEL  CORBIN 
Maternity  Center  Association,  New  York 

Judicial  Record 

THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO,  by 
Charles  S.  Mangum,  Jr.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  436  pp.  Price  $5,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHERE  has  been  no  comprehensive 
*•  compilation  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
Negro  since  1910,  when  G.  T.  Stephen- 
son's  book,  "Race  Distinctions  in  Ameri- 
can Law,"  surveyed  the  field.  Not  only 
has  public  opinion  changed  considerably 
since,  but  there  have  been  a  vast  num- 
ber of  judicial  cases  and  opinions,  most 
of  them,  certainly  those  of  very  recent 
years,  on  the  liberal  side  of  declaring, 
at  least  in  principle,  for  equality  of 
status  before  the  law  and  in  public  and 
civil  rights. 

Though  technical,  as  it  must  be  to  be 
authoritative  in  this  field,  Dr.  Magnum's 
book  is  well  written,  and  for  the  layman 
and  social  worker  provides  an  accurate 


diagnosis  of  the  Negro's  secondary  status, 
which  is  both  the  crux  of  his  social  and 
economic  predicament  in  this  country 
and  the  gauge  of  what  is  wrong  with 
our  democracy.  From  either  of  these 
points  of  view,  then,  the  campaign  for 
social  reform  and  the  scientific  study  of 
the  Negro,  the  book  may  be  regarded 
as  a  welcome  and  reliable  aid.  On  every 
aspect  of  the  case — the  legal  definition 
of  the  Negro,  the  matter  of  civil  rights, 
property  rights,  participation  in  the  use 
of  public  education  and  other  funds,  re- 
strictions in  the  use  of  public  carriers 
and  conveniences,  and  the  decisions  on 
voting  and  disfranchisement — the  judi- 
cial record  has  been  carefully  traced. 
This  documentation  is  so  exact  that  the 
occasional  insinuation  of  the  author's 
mildly  liberal  gradualism  between  the 
lines  is  a  blemish  that  can  be  overlooked. 
ALAIN  LOCKH 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Scientific  Theory 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  by  George 
A.  Lundberg.  Macmillan.  556  pp.  Price  $3.50. 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHIS  trenchant  treatise  is  well-named 
•*•  "Foundations"  rather  than  an  "Intro- 
duction." While  probably  too  basic  for  a 
general  text,  it  should  be  of  great  edu- 
cational value  to  persons  of  experience 
in  sociology  or  social  work.  The  author's 
basic  aim,  frankly  set  forth  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Dewey  in  the  preface,  is  the 
better  integration  of  theory  and  practice 
for  the  sociologist. 

Professor  Lundberg  reverses  the  usual 
order  of  treatment  of  sociology.  In  Part 
I,  "Language,  Measurement,  and  Sci- 
ence," he  deals  with  the  postulates  of 
science  and  their  implications  for  soci- 
ology, symbolic  behavior  and  the  problem 
of  quantification,  frames  of  reference  in 
sociology,  and  sociological  laws.  In 
Part  II,  "Societal  Dynamics,"  he  deals 
with  mechanisms  of  behavior,  dynamics 
of  behavior,  and  societal  integration  and 
status.  In  Part  III,  "The  Principal  Sec- 
tors of  Society,"  he  covers  types  of 
groups  (populations),  characteristics  of 
populations  (institutional  and  demo- 
graphic aspects),  spatial  aspects  of  so- 
ciety (human  ecology),  and  temporal  as- 
pects of  society  (societal  change).  The 
concepts  used  in  Parts  II  and  III  are, 
however,  derived  from  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  sociological  thought  working 
upon  existent  data  (as  in  Dodd's  com- 
panion volume)  and  require  here  only  the 
logical  concatenation  and  apologia  of 
Part  I.  The  self-consistency  of  the  view- 
point and  system  is  there  established  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  and  subsequently  checked  by 
empirical  studies. 

The  approach  and  treatment  of  this 
volume  is  frankly  conceptual  but  does  not 
operate  in  logical  vacuo:  its  science  is  the 
science  of  something.  Its  theory  follows 
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WORKER  WANTED 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  at  Children's 
Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York  to  carry  in- 
stitutional and  after-care  cases.  Professional 
training  and  experience  required.  Salary  plus 
full  maintenance.  Single  man  preferred. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  twenty  years'  experience 
with  nationally  known  Family  Case  Work 
Agencies,  seeks  position  with  agency  in  small 
city  any  location.  7707  Survey. 

BEGINNER,  girl  of  IS,  equipped  with  short- 
hand, typing  and  bookkeeping,  desires  position 
in  office  work.  References.  7699  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  for  the  Blind,  3 
languages,  would  like  to  be  cheerful  com- 
panion, reader,  guide  to  blind  or  sighted  people, 
or  do  work  in  some  institute.  7692  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  executive  available,  fifteen 
years'  experience  private  agency  desires  insti- 
tutional position  with  children  or  girls.  Mem- 
ber A.A.S.W.  7700  Survey. 

WOMAN  TEACHER  with  college  degree 
special  training  in  child  psychology,  and 
twenty-six  years  teaching  experience  in  insti- 
tutions, desires  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  a  juvenile  institution.  Qualifications,  train- 
ing and  references  given  upon  request.  7697 
Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New  York, 
New  York. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED— Meritor- 
ious works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Meador  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CITRUS   FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  $3.50,  Grapefruits  (3.25, 
Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.  Half 
Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless  Limes  $3.50  half- 
bushel. 

Nicely  decorated  baskets  of  Citrus  Fruits 
make  unusual  Christmas  Gifts.  Delivery 
for  Christmas  guaranteed,  if  order  received 
before  December  29th. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.   H.   BURKET,   Sebrlng,   Florida 


study  and  practice,  but  clarifies  and  or- 
ders itself  before  proceeding  with  fur- 
ther arranging,  verification,  prediction, 
and  control.  The  author,  with  remark- 
able clarity,  has  performed  a  task  which 
many  will  recognize  as  necessary  at  about 
this  stage  in  the  development  of  sociol- 
ogy. As  compared  to  Pareto's  "Mind  in 
Society,"  this  book  declares  a  well- 
founded  belief  that  humanistic  logic  can 
bt:  effective,  particularly  in  human  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  such 
"contemporary  positivism" — to  use  the 
author's  own  phrase — and  for  such  a  new 
science  as  basis  of  "social  action,"  which 
has  latterly  become  highly  miscellaneous. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
the  literature  cited,  and  the  "intellectual 
technic"  employed:  it  is  a  work  of  scien- 
tific theory. 

However,  it  has  definite  and  superior 
usefulness  in  its  trenchant  display  of  the 
real  foundations  of  social  thought  and 
action.  WILLIAM  L.  BAILEY 

Professor  of  Sociology 
Northwestern  University 

The  Gestalt  Theory 

DYNAMICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Wolfgang 
Kohler.  Liveright.  158  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHIS  published  amplification  of  Pro- 
-*•  fessor  Kohler's  Page-Barbour  Lec- 
tures, delivered  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  the  spring  of  1938,  constitutes 
a  stimulating  contribution  to  "Gestalt 
Theorie."  Very  little  that  has  been 
written  about  Gestalt  psychology  thus 
far  is  addressed  to  the  layman.  The 
publications  of  the  outstanding  Gestalt 
exponents  themselves  are  practically  all 
written  for  psychologists,  colleagues  in 
related  sciences,  or  students  in  these 
fields.  "Dynamics  in  Psychology"  is  no 
exception.  It  is  addressed  to  the  reader 
who  is  interested  in  psychological  theory 
and  factual  research. 


In  this  book  Kohler  has  two  main 
theses.  The  first  is  that  mere  psycho- 1 
logical  research  will  not  yield  a  coherent 
framework  in  which  psychological  rules 
can  be  combined  into  a  body  of  systematic 
knowledge.  He  points  out  that  we  canno 
build  a  science  of  psychology  out  of  ju 
common  human  experience,  and  show 
how  experimental  psychology  has  been 
able  to  reveal  functional  relationships 
which  remain  entirely  hidden  to  ever 
day  experience.  As  illustrations  he 
the  fields  of  perception  and  memor 
Kohler  maintains  that  every  psycholo 
cal  investigation  must  reach  a  stage  at 
which  it  tries  to  unearth  such  hidden 
functional  relationships.  Even  the  rules 
thus  discovered,  however,  tend  to  be  dis- 
appointingly formal  and  abstract  and  do 
not  yield  a  systematic  theory  of  ment; 
facts.  Kohler  insists  that  we  must  folio 
the  threads  of  these  purely  psychological 
data  into  the  domain  of  biology  and 
ultimately  to  certain  physical  concepts  to 
which  they  inevitably  lead. 

This  brings  us  to  the  author's  second 
thesis — that  the  most  essential  of  these 
concepts  is  Faraday's  idea  of  field  action. 
To  exemplify  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  relation  between  theory  and  factual 
research,  the  author  applies  Faraday's 
views  to  the  fields  of  perception  and 
memory.  He  finds  that  our  present 
knowledge  of  human  perception  forces 
us  to  develop  a  field  theory  of  perception. 
Similarly,  Kohler  argues,  the  field  prin- 
ciple must  be  applied  to  the  memory 
theories  regarding  retention  and  recall. 
He  proposes  a  concrete  theory  of  field 
action  within  the  nervous  system  and 
proceeds  to  apply  it,  corroborating  it  by 
experimental  facts  in  perception  and 
memory. 

This  extension  of  the  field  theory  of 
Gestalt  psychology  will  probably  provoke 
the  usual  controversial  discussion. 
University  of  Chicago  ETHEL  KAWIN 
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However,  this  point  may  be  removed  as 
a  subject  for  controversy  before  the  bill 
again  is  brought  up  on  the  floor.  The 
President  has  authority  to  instruct  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  the 
change  and  he  is  being  urged  to  do  so. 
The  commission  will  be  glad  to  obey,  as 
it  would  have  eliminated  the  photographs 
of  its  own  accord  long  ago  but  for  fear 
of  congressional  displeasure. 

THE        WAGNER-McCORMICK        AMEND- 

ments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  will  go 
over  until  the  77th  Congress.  Both  should 
be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  legislation 
rather  than  the  finished  product.  They 
were  introduced  more  to  smoke  out  oppo- 
sition than  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  adopted.  Already  the  opposi- 


tion is  showing  itself.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  being  deluged  with 
letters  from  teachers  protesting  their  in- 
clusion in  the  social  security  program. 
This,  of  course,  from  states  where  bene- 
fits from  already  existing  teacher  retire- 
ment systems  are  more  generous  than 
those  under  social  security.  [See  page  3: 
of  this  issue.] 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  clause  on  em- 
ployes      of       non-profit     organizations. 
Groups  opposed  to  their  own  inclusion  ii 
the  social  security  system  will  fight  th 
clause  as  it  now  is  written.     A  compro- 
mise satisfactory  to  them  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  and,  unless  those  interest 
wish  to  find  themselves  again  exclud 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the 
compromise  is  not  too  drastic. 
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•  America  is  a  code  of  values.     Two  of 
those  values   are  kindness   and  mercy. — 
RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING,  radio  commen- 
tator. 

•  A  university  serves  the  times  without 
yielding  to  every  passing  passion  or  pop- 
ular mood.     But  it  must  serve  the  times. 
— C.  A.  DYKSTRA,  president,  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  first  faculty  meeting  of 
thf  \ear. 

•  The   average   citizen   is   familiar   with 
public    welfare    functions    as    they    have 
found    expression    in    brick    buildings. — 
Report   of  public  welfare  survey  of  San 
Antonio,   Tex.,   by   the   American   Public 
Welfare  Association. 

•  In   spite   of    all   scientific   observations 
to  the  contrary,  most  organizations  plan 
their     [conference]     programs     on     the 
theory  that  the  more  the  attendants  hear 
the    more    they    will    learn. — GAYNELL 
HAWKINS     in     "Education     for     Social 
Understanding." 

'  For  the  man  who,  seeing  the  want  and 
misery,  the  ignorance  and  brutishness 
caused  by  unjust  social  institutions,  sets 
himself,  insofar  as  he  has  the  strength, 
to  right  them,  there  is  disappointment 
and  bitterness. — HENRY  GEORGE,  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 


So  They  Say 

•  Add  similes   of   1940:  As   unstable   as 
the  status  quo. — Dallas  Morning  News. 

•  Nothing  will  ever  be  attempted  if  all 
possible    objections    must   first   be    over- 
come.—DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

•  No   man  in  this  county  has   a  higher 
moral  character  or  reputation  than  me. 
I   aint  never  spent  one  nickel  on  booze 
nor  chewing  gum. — A   client  writing  to 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

•  The   whole   trouble   with   medical  sci- 
ence is  that  it  knows  enough  to  keep  dis- 
eased and  debilitated  men  alive  but  not 
enough   to  cure   them.— PROF.   EARNEST 
ALBERT    HOOTEN,    anthropologist,    Har- 
vard University,  in  "Why  Men   Behave 
Likes  Apes  and  Vice  Versa." 

•  One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  number  of  people  who 
are  giving  highly  vocal  support  to  con- 
scription  for   the   purpose   of    defending 
democracy,   but  whose    attitude   toward 
social  reform  is  one  only  of  contempt. — 
Report,  American  Youth  Commission. 


•  For  some  people,  especially  young  ones, 
a  revolution  has  the  same  sort  of  glamor 
as  a  sweetheart. — LANCELOT  HOGBEN  in 
"Author  in  Transit." 

•  Wherever   men   and   women   of   good- 
will gather  together  to  serve  their  com- 
munity,   there    is    America. — PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT  opening  the  annual  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Human  Needs. 

•  It  is  the  bold  words  and  the  direct  ones 
that  live,  and  neither  a  nation  nor  an  art 
can  endure  for  long  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous    apology. — STEPHEN     VINCENT 
BENET  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

•  Intellectuals     cannot     by     themselves 
shape  history.    When  they  hav?  become 
effective  in  the  past  it  has  been  because 
they    have    linked    thei.isjlves    with    the 
rising  energies  of  new  classes   and  new 
Elites. — MAX  LERNER,  Williams  College, 
in   The  Nation. 

•  As  to  economic  and  civil  liberties  it  is 
unnecessary   to   predict   their    disappear- 
ance for  they  have  gone.    You  may  talk 
about    when    they    will    reappear    if    it 
please   you,   but   liberty   is   the   price   of 
modern    war,    not    its    dividend. — ALAN- 
GREGG,    M.D.,    to    the    biennial    nursinf 
convention. 
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Benefits  for  Seasonal  Workers 


By  R.  CLYDE  WHITE 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  University  of  Chicago 


THE  most  familiar  kind  of  unemployment  is  seasonal. 
In  every  community  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
and  plasterers  have  little  work  in  the  winter  months. 
pteel  and  automobile  workers  are  laid  off  in  large  numbers 
bt  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Timber  workers  in  the  North- 
west are  idle  most  of  the  time  from  November  to  March. 
Many  other  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  have 
black  seasons  each  year.  Few  industries  fail  to  show  some 
[seasonal  variations  in  employment.  The  seasonal  layoff, 
(long  or  short,  is  almost  a  universal  characteristic  of  modern 
business.  In  most  business,  however,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  employes  work  straight  through  the  year.  These  work- 
ers have  security  of  jobs  and  security  of  income  during  the 
year.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  seasonal  worker's  fam- 
ily is  likely  to  be  much  more  precarious.  It  has  been  the 
primary  purpose  of  unemployment  compensation  to  increase 
the  security  of  the  insured  worker.  Yet,  surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  there  is  a  widespread  effort  to  eliminate  or  seriously 
restrict  the  rights  of  seasonal  workers  to  receive  benefits. 
More  than  half  of  the  state  unemployment  compensation 
Jaws  have  restrictive  clauses  regarding  workers  in  seasonal 
industries.  Yet  the  duration  of  benefits  of  any  worker  is 
usually  determined  by  dividing  the  total  benefit  credits  of 
the  worker  by  his  weekly  benefit  amount.  Forty-two  states 
determine  the  length  of  time  a  worker  may  receive  benefits 
by  this  method.  If  the  employe  has  worked  steadily  in  cov- 
ered employment  for  several  calendar  quarters,  he  is  prob- 
ably eligible  for  benefits  for  the  maximum  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  has  worked  only  a  few  months  in  covered 
employment,  the  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  in  case  of 
unemployment  is  less  than  the  maximum.  The  benefit 
formula  operates  automatically  to  determine  duration  of 
benefits. 

The  state  laws  reveal  two  ways  of  defining  the  restric- 
tions on  seasonal  workers.  One  group  of  states  declares  that 
an  industry  is  seasonal  if  the  employer  finds  it  impracticable 
or  impossible  to  "operate  for  a  period  or  periods  of  one  year 
in  length."  Under  this  type  of  law,  an  industry  which  op- 
erates either  twenty  or  forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year  might 
conceivably  be  defined  as  seasonal.  Another  group  of  states 
defines  a  seasonal  industry  as  one  which  operates  less  than 
thirty  weeks,  thirty-six  weeks,  forty  weeks  or  some  other 


specific  number.  A  seasonal  worker  is  a  person  who  is  em- 
ployed in  an  industry  or  in  an  occupation  which  is  declared 
to  be  seasonal.  Most  of  the  laws  require  the  state  agency  to 
investigate  the  application  of  an  employer  for  seasonal  status 
and  to  determine  the  facts.  In  Oregon,  for  example,  it  is 
the  practice  to  investigate  each  employing  unit  rather  than 
to  make  a  finding  which  is  applicable  for  the  whole  of  an 
industry.  Cases  have  been  appealed  in  this  state,  where  one 
lumber  company  had  a  season  of  thirty-four  weeks  and 
another  of  thirty-eight  weeks.  The  appeal  tribunals  in 
Oregon  have  ruled  that  any  employe  of  a  seasonal  industry 
who  works  any  time  in  the  industry  outside  of  the  defined 
season  is  not  a  seasonal  worker.  If  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  employer  to  have  his  employes  defined  as  seasonal  work- 
ers, he  can  remedy  this  situation  by  laying  off  all  his  em- 
ployes the  last  day  of  the  season. 

Besides  these  special  provisions  which  restrict  the  rights 
of  seasonal  workers  in  some  states,  all  state  laws  have  in- 
corporated in  some  form  the  provision  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  says  that  no  employer  is  subject  to  the  payroll 
tax  unless  he  has  at  least  eight  employes  ( fewer  under  some 
of  the  state  laws)  employed  in  some  part  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent weeks  during  the  year.  Hence,  a  canning  industry 
which  operates  only  sixteen  weeks  during  the  year  is  not 
covered,  and  the  employes  have  no  rights  to  benefits.  Like- 
wise, an  employe  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  must  have  earned 
a  minimum  amount  of  wages  or  worked  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  a  calendar  year  or  some  base  period.  But 
twenty-eight  states  have  not  been  satisfied  to  stipulate  a 
qualifying  period  of  operation  and  employment;  they  have 
declared  that  industries  or  workers  defined  as  seasonal  are 
subject  to  other  limitations.  Some  laws  leave  it  to  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  fix  restrictions  on  the  amount  and 
duration  of  benefits.  Others  declare  that  a  seasonal  worker 
may  receive  benefits  only  if  he  is  unemployed  during  the 
season  as  defined.  That  is,  if  a  lumber  employe  in  Oregon 
in  an  industry  with  a  season  of  thirty-four  weeks  is  unem- 
ployed during  this  season,  he  may  receive  benefits;  but  if  he 
is  laid  off  on  the  last  day  of  the  season  he  is  not  entitled  to 
benefits.  Nine  states  make  this  kind  of  restriction.  The  re- 
strictions differ  in  the  other  states.  But  the  important  point 
is  that  in  these  twenty-eight  states  the  law  declares  that  the 
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seasonal  worker  does  not  have  a  right  to  benefits  equal  to 
that  of  the  non-seasonal  worker.  An  effort  is  made  to  re- 
lieve employers  of  the  responsibility  for  unemployment  due 
to  seasonal  conditions. 

WHY  do  we  find  these  special  restrictions  on  the  rights 
of  seasonal  workers  to  unemployment  compensation 
benefits?  Several  reasons  have  been  put  forward. 

It  has  been  said  that  seasonal  unemployment  is  pre- 
dictable. Therefore,  it  is  a  known  risk  and  should  not  be  in- 
sured. That  is  a  curious  argument.  One  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments against  unemployment  insurance  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  that  the  risk  could  not  be 
determined  actuarially,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  an  insur- 
able  risk.  Now  we  find  that  that  type  of  unemployment 
which  can  be  forecast  most  accurately  is  not  a  suitable  risk 
because  it  can  be  forecast.  Private  insurance  companies  in- 
sure the  risk  of  death,  accident,  fire,  and  so  on.  They  seem 
to  prefer  to  insure  those  risks  which  can  be  determined  most 
precisely.  Hence,  this  argument  against  benefits  for  seasonal 
workers  seems  contrary  to  the  best  actuarial  opinion  and  the 
common  practice  of  private  insurance  companies. 

It  is  alleged  that  seasonal  workers  receive  high  hourly 
wages  which  give  them  annual  incomes  sufficient  to  main- 
tain their  standard  of  living.  For  this  reason  benefits  are 
not  needed  by  these  workers.  But  since  when  did  the  size 
of  income  affect  the  right  to  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  in  the  United  States?  All  of  our  laws  levy  contribu- 
tion taxes  on  the  first  $3000  of  earned  income  of  all  em- 
ployed persons  in  covered  occupations,  and  that  applies  to 
corporation  presidents  as  well  as  to  unskilled  laborers.  If 
employes  with  salaries  running  to  fifty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  should  become  jobless,  they  could  draw 
unemployment  compensation  benefits.  That  seems  to  dis- 
pose of  the  argument  against  benefits  to  seasonal  workers 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  high  hourly  wage  rates.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  do  not  receive  high  hourly 
wages.  All  of  them  need  whatever  benefits  they  are  entitled 
to  get  to  maintain  their  standard  of  living  and  the  level  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  local  community. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  seasonal  workers  would  bankrupt  the  trust  funds.  The 
argument  might  apply  to  a  system  like  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  apply  to  Ameri- 
can state  plans,  because  we  relate  both  the  benefit  and  the 
duration  of  benefits  to  contributions  made  for  the  in- 
dividual worker.  Experience  to  date  gives  no  evidence  that 
the  financial  positions  of  states  with  seasonal  restrictions 
and  those  without  such  restrictions  differ  in  any  important 
degree. 

Some  critics  hold  that  payment  of  benefits  to  seasonal 
workers  would  tend  to  encourage  seasonal  industries,  be- 
cause it  would  amount  to  a  subsidy  to  these  industries.  If 
the  theory  of  providing  a  financial  incentive  for  stabilizing 
employment  is  sound,  this  is  no  argument  at  all.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  experience  rating  provisions  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  encourage  stabilization  of  em- 
ployment, because  an  employer  may  obtain  a  lower  rate  of 
contributions  by  reducing  the  amount  of  unemployment 
which  his  workers  have.  If  seasonal  industries  cannot 
stabilize,  then  they  continue  to  pay  the  standard  contribu- 
tion rate,  or  in  twenty-seven  states  with  experience  rating 
provisions,  a  penalty  rate  is  added  to  the  standard  rate  in 
the  case  of  those  employers  who  show  an  exceptionally  high 
rate  of  layoffs.  It  would  seem  that  the  payment  of  benefits 


to  seasonal  workers,  instead  of  encouraging  seasonally,  at 
tually  puts  pressure  on  employers  to  reduce  seasonality  i 
order  to  keep  their  contribution  rates  down. 

Some  administrators  have  suggested  that  the  payment  < 
benefits  to  seasonal  workers  would  increase  greatly  the  nun 
ber  of  small  checks  to  be  written  and,  therefore,  would  ii 
crease  administrative  costs  out  of  proportion  to  the  socii 
importance  of  the  benefits.  Unquestionably,  if  seasons 
workers  are  deprived  of  benefit  rights  or  have  only  rt 
stricted  rights,  the  number  of  checks  to  be  written  woul 
be  reduced.  But  would  the  size  of  the  checks  be  less  tha 
those  for  other  workers?  Certainly  not  smaller  than  th 
checks  written  for  partial  unemployment  benefits.  As 
matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  each  check  would  depen> 
upon  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  unemployed.  It  would  no 
differ  on  the  average  from  the  amount  payable  to  othe 
unemployed  persons.  The  average  number  of  checks  writtei 
per  insured  seasonal  worker  would  probably  be  much  les 
than  the  number  written  for  other  workers,  because  th 
duration  of  benefits  would  presumably  be  less  for  seasona 
workers.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  duration  o 
benefits  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  benefit  credits  t< 
weekly  benefit  amount. 


^HE  question  of  payment  or  non-payment  of  benefit 
-i-  to  seasonal  workers  is  related  to  the  theory  of  stabiliza 
tion  of  employment  which  the  "American  plan"  of  unem 
ployment  insurance  is  supposed  to  foster.  Thirty-nine  state; 
have  experience  rating  provisions  in  their  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  These  states  propose  te  reward  em- 
ployers who  have  less  than  a  minimum  amount  of  unem- 
ployment by  giving  them  reduced  contribution  rates.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  these  thirty-nine  provide  specificall) 
in  the  preambles  of  their  laws  that  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Four  general  kinds  of  unemployment  are  distinguished: 
cyclical,  secular,  technological,  and  seasonal.  Cyclical  unem-i 
ployment  is  that  which  is  associated  with  a  widespread  de- 
pression  of  general  business.  Secular  unemployment  is  that 
which  occurs  incident  to  a  longtime  decline  of  a  particular 
industry,  such  as  railroad  transportation  or  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  industry.  It  is  in  fact  merely  the  result  of  tech- 
nological conditions,  but  an  industry  may  be  expanding 
and  still  employ  fewer  persons  per  unit  of  production.; 
Hence,  the  latter  would  bring  about  unemployment  due  to 
changing  technology.  Seasonal  unemployment  recurs  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  because  of  the  effect  of  climatic  con- 
ditions or  fashion  upon  the  production  and  use  of  certain 
commodities.  In  theory  it  recurs  at  exactly  the  same  time' 
each  year,  whereas  the  other  forms  of  unemployment  recur 
at  irregular  intervals. 

Can  individual  employers  do  anything  about  cyclical  un- 
employment? At  the  behest  of  President  Hoover  in  1929 
and  1930  they  tried  and  decided  that  they  could  not.  Few 
people  seriously  claim  that  it  is  possible.  Neither  can  they 
do  much  about  secular  unemployment.  If  new  machines 
are  invented,  such  as  the  automobile,  there  is  little  that  the 
manufacturer  of  wagons  can  do  about  it.  He  must  either 
reduce  his  schedules  gradually  over  a  period  of  time  or 
make  something  besides  wagons.  He  cannot  prevent  the  sub- 
stitution of  automobiles  for  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Inven- 
tions continually  occur,  and  new  commodities  take  the 
places  of  older  ones.  People  employed  in  making  or  dis- 
tributing the  older  commodities  must  be  laid-off  by  an  em- 
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jloyer  who  is  being  put  out  of  business  by  a  new  invention. 
In  all  the  talk  about  regularization  or  stabilization  of  em- 
ployment in  this  country  since  the  World  War,  the  em- 
)hasis  has  been  upon  seasonal  unemployment.  It  has  been 
naintained  that  a  business  man  can  spread  his  business  to 
iome  extent  through  the  year  and  that  he  can  add  new 
tranches  to  his  business  which  have  different  seasons  from 
:hat  of  the  original  commodity.  By  such  methods  he  can 
;ive  more  regular  employment.  Combination  of  the  coal 
md  ice  business  is  a  good  illustration  of  commodities  with 
complementary  seasons.  One  ingenious  employer  down  in 
Missouri  combined  milk,  ice  cream,  and  beer  to  fill  up  the 
I'ear. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  only  kind  of  employment 
vhich  offers  any  promise  of  stabilization  by  the  individual 
(•mployer  is  seasonal. 

TO  deny  or  to  restrict  benefits  to  seasonal  workers  is 
a  clear  contradiction  of  the  theory  of  stabilization.  If 
he  unemployment  compensation  laws  are  to  promote  stable 
pmployment  in  individual  employing  units,  they  must  be 
lirected  toward  stabilizing  seasonal  employment.  That  is 
:he  only  kind  of  employment  which  offers  any  considerable 
promise  of  stabilization. 

Restriction  of  rights  to  seasonal  benefits  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  the  experience  rating  provisions  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws.  An  employer  can  get  a  favorable 
•xperience  rating  on  the  upswing  of  the  business  cycle  with- 
put  any  effort  on  his  part  at  all.  Indeed,  if  the  rights  of 
easonal  workers  are  limited,  he  could  hardly  avoid  a  re- 
[luction  in  contribution  rates!  Under  such  conditions  the 

fsence  of  seasonal  workers  in  a  plant  would  help  the  em- 


ployer to  get  reduced  rates,  because  he  would  make  contri- 
butions for  them  and  pile  up  credits  in  his  account  but 
would  be  charged  with  no  benefits  for  these  workers.  All 
the  employer  would  have  to  do  to  reduce  his  rates  would  be 
to  get  his  business  classified  as  seasonal  and  wait  for  the 
lapse  of  three  years  to  qualify.  Furthermore,  if  his  business 
were  not  already  seasonal,  he  might  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  introduce  seasonality.  The  absurdity  of  restrictions  on 
seasonal  benefits  is  painfully  obvious. 

When  the  state  legislatures  convene  next  year,  organized 
labor  and  other  interested  groups  should  make  a  drive  to 
remove  the  seasonal  restrictions  in  the  twenty-eight  states 
which  have  them  and  to  prevent  their  enactment  in  other 
states.  Seasonal  workers  should  be  subject  only  to  the  mini- 
mum employment  qualification  which  applies  to  all  workers. 
Areas  like  Alaska,  Florida,  Michigan,  Oregon  and  Wyom- 
ing have  wide  seasonal  swings  in  employment.  To  restrict 
the  rights  to  benefits  of  seasonal  workers  in  such  states  is 
serious  enough  to  question  the  use  of  an  unemployment 
compensation  law.  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  and  West  Virginia  are  studying  the  seasonal  prob- 
lem with  a  view  to  restricting  rights.  A  special  drive  in 
these  states  should  be  made  to  prevent  such  enactments  next 
year.  Twenty  of  the  twenty-eight  states  have  experience 
rating  provisions  in  their  laws,  and  two  of  the  four  states 
which  are  studying  seasonal  restrictions  have  them.  If  sea- 
sonal restrictions  are  established,  experience  rating  should 
be  repealed,  because  the  two  principles  are  contradictory. 
Seasonal  restrictions  are  like  termites  working  at  the  foun- 
dations of  unemployment  compensation.  Unless  extermi- 
nated, such  termites  will  destroy  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation system. 


The  Test  of  Civil  Service  Tests 


By  VIOLET  A.  BABCOCK 

Civil  Service  Commission,  City  of  New  York 


AND  how  would  you  deal  with  a  client  who  is  an 
f-\  habitual  drunkard?"  The  examining  board,  giv- 
^  -*-ing  an  oral  test  to  a  bright  young  candidate  for 

position  as  social  investigator,  waited  for  the  answer.  It 
ame,  quickly  and  knowingly,  "Well,  my  mother  cured  a 
runkard  once  by  giving  him  some  good  advice  and  I  guess 

could,  too." 

Now  vicarious  experience  and  blithe  self-confidence  are 
ot  enough  in  a  social  investigator.  They  may  go  along 
nth  qualities  we  know  that  person  should  possess,  but 
ow  can  we  get  back  of  them  and  make  sure  that  the  essen- 
al  qualities  are  there?  How  can  we  devise  civil  service 
ests  for  social  work  positions,  particularly  at  the  investi- 
ator  level,  that  will  reveal  those  imponderables  of  per- 
onal  equipment  that  we  call  "capacity  for  growth"? 

There  is  as  yet  no  clear-cut  answer  to  that  question. 
f  every  candidate  who  comes  up  for  a  civil  service  ex- 
mination  were  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work,  or 
ad  had  a  period  of  training  in  a  well  supervised  agency, 
he  answer  might  be  easier.  But  that  is  not  the  case  at  this 
uncture  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
.arge  numbers  of  the  present  crop  of  candidates  reject  the 
lea  that  any  special  preparation  or  training  for  these  po- 
tions is  necessary;  many  others  do  not  reject  the  idea 
xactly — they  just  never  heard  of  it. 


Civil  service  commissions  usually  set  up  preliminary  re- 
quirements for  entrance  to  examinations  for  positions  as 
social  investigator  which  in  effect  permit  almost  anyone  to 
take  the  written  test.  The  last  social  investigator  examina- 
tion in  New  York  City  drew  18,000  candidates  for  ap- 
proximately 600  jobs.  There  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate 
large  numbers  of  candidates  by  the  use  of  difficult  intelli- 
gence tests. 

The  trouble  with  testing  for  intelligence  is  that  it  may 
put  such  a  premium  on  intelligence  that  only  the  intel- 
lectually brilliant  are  selected.  The  brilliant  mind  is  not 
particularly  associated  with  emotional  maturity  and  good 
personal  adjustment.  It  does  not  necessarily  accompany 
the  personality  which  understands  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  responses;  it  even  may  be  contemptuous  of  the 
simple  and  basic  verities.  Yet  emotional  maturity  and  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  understanding  of  people  are 
vitally  important  in  the  equipment  of  the  social  investi- 
gator, particularly  when  he  lacks  any  preliminary  case 
work  training  or  experience.  Consequently,  in  adapting 
the  intelligence  test  to  the  social  service  examination,  our 
methods  should  not  place  too  high  a  premium  on  abstract 
intelligence,  but  should  seek  rather  to  test  for  what  has 
been  called  "social  intelligence."  Experience  already  has 
indicated  that  situations  that  come  out  of  actual  job  con- 
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ditions  afford  good  material  for  tests  of  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence, reasoning,  and  judgment  that  the  investigator  needs. 
But  in  addition  to  testing  for  "social  intelligence,"  we 
must  test  for  social  work  knowledge.  Candidates  for  so- 
cial service  positions  can  be  expected  to  have  at  least  book 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  social  work  and  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  certain  categories  of  knowledge — psychology,  psy- 
chiatry, sociology,  economics — as  they  relate  to  that  field. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  is,  to  some  extent,  an  indication 
of  the  candidate's  interest  in  the  world  about  him  as  well  as 
in  the  work  which  he  wishes  to  do.  This  is  not  always  true 
when  candidates  merely  "study  up"  for  civil  service  ex- 
aminations. Here  the  candidate  may  even  protest  against 
being  required  to  think  about  the  principles  behind  the 
facts,  complaining  that  there  is  no  answer  "in  the  books." 

SINCE  the  field  of  social  work  and  its  categories  of 
knowledge  is  so  wide  and  the  purpose  of  testing  is  not 
to  select  the  academic  mind  which  delights  in  study  but  is 
incapable  of  applying  its  knowledge  practically,  great  care 
is  necessary  in  devising  "knowledge"  tests.  In  the  search 
for  questions  of  sufficient  difficulty,  examiners  frequently 
build  up  a  series  of  short-answer  items  which  cover  such 
a  wide  range  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the 
candidate  knows  the  answers  or  not.  This  is  all  right  pro- 
vided he  is  not  expected  to  answer  each  and  every  item. 
For  example,  he  may  be  required  to  answer  only  100  items 
out  of  a  possible  300.  His  choice  of  items  to  answer  will 
be  revealing  in  itself.  Items  designed  to  test  for  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  social  work  should  emphasize  basic  pur- 
poses, principles  and  methods,  rather  than  a  series  of  un- 
related facts.  A  candidate  who  does  not  understand  the 
basic  purposes  and  methods  of  the  treatment  of  delin- 
quency, for  example,  and  the  relationship  between  this 
and  the  administration  of  relief,  is  going  to  be  much  less 
useful  to  the  public  social  services  than  another  candidate 
who  does  understand  these  basic  principles.  Between  this 
kind  of  knowledge  and  "capacity  for  growth"  on  the  job 
is  a  relationship  which  makes  this  kind  of  testing  im- 
portant. 

We  cannot,  at  present,  require  case  work  training  as  a 
prerequisite  for  entrance  to  the  examination  for  social  in- 
vestigator, but  we  can  expect  the  candidate  to  know  as 
much  about  case  work  as  he  can  get  out  of  books,  and  to 
possess  a  capacity  to  absorb  the  connotations  of  the  process. 
Whatever  he  may  have  thought  before,  anyone  who  under- 
takes a  job  in  public  relief  quickly  learns  how  important 
such  knowledge  is.  Sixty-five  percent  of  1,200  untrained 
candidates  with  previous  experience  as  social  investigator 
in  New  York  City  had  taken  at  least  one  course  in  "social 
case  work"  although  they  were  not  required  to  do  so.  Al- 
most all  of  them  said  that  they  "felt  that  they  needed  to 
know  more  about  people."  Those  who  actually  have 
worked  in  public  relief  administration  know  that  however 
the  social  investigator  may  wish  to  avoid,  and  even  may 
fear,  a  worker-client  relationship,  the  process  of  applica- 
tion for  relief  and  of  investigation  in  the  majority  of  cases 
will  produce  such  a  relationship. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  social  usefulness  of  the  whole 
relief  program  will  depend  upon  whether  this  worker- 
client  relationship  is  constructive  or  destructive.  Every- 
one has  a  threshold  of  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  ad- 
justment which  may  be  lowered  or  raised  by  the  pressure 
of  environment.  The  lack  of  self-maintenance  creates  one 
of  the  greatest  of  these  pressures  with  which  the  social  in- 


vestigator inevitably  is  associated.  If  a  constructive  worke 
client  relationship  does  not  develop,  the  skilled  work 
will  evaluate  the  reasons  and  will  not  attempt  to  for 
the  issue,  whereas  the  unskilled  worker  may  blame  hersel 
or  even  the  client.  The  skilled  case  worker,  through 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  client's  behavior  and 
acceptance  of  him,  through  her  emphasis  upon  his 
determination,  her  conscious  control  of  her  own  effect  upoi 
the  relationship  and  upon  the  client  himself,  through  he 
warm  but  professional  interest  in  him,  not  only  mitigate 
the  pressures  of  environment  but  also  builds  up  his  capacit} 
for  meeting  them.  Although  the  candidate  without  socia 
case  work  training  cannot  be  expected  to  have  these  skills 
he  can  and  should  be  expected  to  have  an  intellectual  un 
derstanding  of  the  principles  and  approaches  of  case  work 
It  is  the  job  of  the  examining  authority  to  devise  item 
which  will  test  that  understanding. 

The  problem,  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  im 
portant  which  faces  examiners  for  social  service  positions 
especially  in  the  lower  classifications,  is  to  select  candidate; 
who  are  emotionally  mature.  This  quality  is  basic  ami 
essential.  Lack  of  knowledge  can  be  remedied ;  lack  ol 
case  work  skill  is  to  be  expected  at  least  for  the  present 
but  lack  of  emotional  maturity  in  social  investigators  is  a 
serious  block  to  their  present  effectiveness  and  future  de- 
velopment. In  addition  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  test- 
ing for  such  a  quality,  is  the  fairly  general  disapproval  by 
the  candidates  and  the  public  alike,  of  any  testing  device 
which  sounds  like  psychiatry  or  social  case  work.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  testing  for  this  quality  is  best  done 
orally,  although  signs  of  it  often  are  found  in  the  written 
test. 

In  any  event,  be  the  tests  oral  or  written,  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  be  sure,  with  any  degree 
of  security,  that  we  are  testing  for  emotional  maturity. 
Except  in  the  most  obvious  cases  we  still  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  probation  period  for  weeding  out  the  emotionally 
immature.  In  a  recent  article  in  The  Family,  Dr.  Maurice 
Levine  lists  certain  criteria  for  maturity  which  have  in- 
teresting connotations  for  merit  system  testing.  Among 
other  factors  he  lists: 

Ability  to  be  guided  by  reality  rather  than  by  wishes  and 
fears. 

Use  of  long  term  values. 

Mature  conscience. 

Independence. 

Reasonable  aggressiveness. 

Reasonable  dependence. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  set  up  devices  for  measuring  these 
qualities,  examiners  for  the  public  social  services  should 
not  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  do  so.  Such  devices 
must  be  developed  slowly,  must  be  carefully  evaluated  at 
every  stage,  and  must  afford  full  protection  to  the  candi- 
dates. Candidates  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  oppor- 
tunity for  positions  because  of  inadequate,  half-baked  test- 
ing devices.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  factor  of  emotional  maturity;  the 
second  is  to  define  it ;  the  third  to  secure  its  general  accept- 
ance as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  equipment  of  a  social  welfare 
worker. 

What  we  must  devise  is  a  test  for  a  quality  variously 
called  "perspective,"  "capacity  for  growth,"  "balance,"  and 
so  on,  a  quality  which  enables  the  individual  to  evaluate 
the  present  in  relation  to  the  past  and  change  in  relation 
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to  both ;  to  discriminate  instinctively  between  the  essentials 
and  unessentials  of  a  program  or  process ;  to  remain  ob- 
jective under  subjective  pressures.  Unless  the  merit  sys- 
tem changes  radically,  people  now  coming  into  public  so- 
cial work  will  be  there  for  a  long  time.  Ultimately  they 
will  fill  the  higher  positions  in  the  service.  We  now  are 
jtesting  not  only  social  investigators,  but  the  future  super- 
visors and  directors  of  the  social  service  program. 

Although  the  public  services  have  changed  enormously 
in  the  last  ten  years,  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  New  ideas 
and  new  methods,  some  better,  some  worse,  will  be  pro- 
posed. Whether  the  public  social  services  will  improve, 
iremain  static,  or  retrogress  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
jthe  kind  of  candidates  selected  by  merit  system  examina- 
jtions  today.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  important  that  can- 
didates be  selected  who  have  "capacity  for  growth."  Al- 
though this  capacity  probably  is  best  revealed  by  means  of 
the  oral  examination,  there  are  ways  of  testing  it  in  the 
written  examination.  Admittedly  this  is  difficult  in  the 
iihort-answer  method.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  I 
maintain  that  every  short-answer  examination  should  be 
supplemented  with  at  least  one  essay  question  or  several 
;hort  "free  answer"  questions.  For  example,  the  candidate 
nay  be  asked  to  evaluate  present  relief  methods  critically 
Dr  to  discuss  a  proposal  for  a  new  untried  method  of  ad- 


ministering relief.  Candidates  often  do  not  like  such  ques- 
tions. They  prefer  to  discuss  what  they  actually  do.  Even 
candidates  with  no  experience  in  the  job  for  which  they 
are  being  tested  seem  to  think  that,  as  is,  it  is  finished,  un- 
changeable. In  order  to  make  such  a  question  as  I  have 
suggested  a  test  of  "capacity  for  growth,"  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  candidate  that  no  credit  will  be 
given  for  a  mere  description  of  the  work  as  it  is  at  present. 
He  also  should  be  assured  that  his  answer  will  be  rated 
on  his  ability  to  substantiate  his  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  regardless  of  the  examiners'  personal  agreement 
with  them. 

The  accumulated  experience  of  social  work  has  identified 
the  qualities  which  a  social  investigator  should  possess,  but 
we  still  are  far  from  a  sound,  trustworthy  method  of  dis- 
covering them — or  the  lack  of  them — in  the  great  numbers 
of  people  of  widely  differing  experience  and  background 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  attracted  to  the  field  of 
public  welfare  work.  Thus  far  our  methods  are  diverse; 
some  of  them  have  been  successful,  some  have  indicated 
quite  clearly  what  not  to  do.  The  next  step — and  it  should 
come  quickly — is  careful  evaluation  of  these  methods  by 
the  only  real  criterion,  the  performance  of  the  candidate 
when  he  goes  on  the  job.  Thus  and  only  thus,  will  the 
merit  system  reveal  its  own  "capacity  for  growth." 


Co-ops  as  Aids  to  Social  Work 


By  ROSALIE  SUPPLEE 


SOCIAL  action  is  increasingly  viewed  as  being  within 
the  purlieus  of  social  case  work  [see  "The  Nature 
of  Social  Action,"  by  John  A.  Fitch,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  July  1940]  but  case  workers  tend  to  limit  the 
term  to  legislative  goals  and  pressure  group  methods.  The 
tocial  action  they  have  sponsored  often  has  been  solely  the 
demand  for  larger  relief  appropriations  and  the  easing  of 
:ligibility  restrictions.  They  have  attempted  little  toward 
realizing  the  potentialities  of  groups  of  clients  for  solving 
iiheir  own  problems.  Many  clients  thus  are  being  con- 
ditioned to  expect  nothing  except  what  they  can  extract 
From  the  government,  an  attitude  which  isolates  them  from 
pheir  fellow-Americans  as  a  group  which  must  be  looked 
after.  Many  clients  react  by  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  which 
makes  them  either  supine  or  over-aggressive.  Either  re- 
action is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  individuals  and  to  the 
Community. 

Some  social  workers,  aware  of  this  tendency,  have  ex- 
perimented with  other  channels  of  social  action  and  here 
and  there  this  has  meant  the  convergence  of  the  paths  of 
iocial  welfare  and  cooperative  enterprise.  The  cooperative 
movement  stresses  the  value  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  in  the  economic  structure,  and  thus  is  a 
itimulus  to  activity  instead  of  inertia,  and  to  self-reliance 
nstead  of  dependence. 

Cooperative  enterprises  are  essentially  a  method  by 
fvhich  people  may  learn  by  doing.  In  a  hundred-year  his- 
tory, cooperatives  have  proved  a  practical  means  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  by  helping  each  other.  They  do 
tiot  thrive  on  direction  from  above  nor  on  subsidies,  and 


social  workers  in  their  professional  capacity  find  that  while 
they  may  function  in  cooperative  organizations  as  consul- 
tants, they  cannot  serve  as  managers  or  directors.  Many 
social  workers  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  coopera- 
tive methods.  Self-help  cooperatives,  some  of  which  sur- 
vive from  the  days  when  they  were  sponsored  by  FERA, 
often  have  confused  the  picture.  Some  are  valuable  ex- 
periments in  themselves,  but  very  few  are  true  coopera- 
tives. That  many  self-help  undertakings  failed  to  survive 
was  not  because  they  were  cooperatives  but  because  they 
were  not  actually  cooperatives. 

To  study  some  of  the  social  work  potentialities  of  the 
cooperatives,  go  to  a  social  settlement  where  such  an  enter- 
prise has  developed,  usually  with  a  small  cooperative  bank 
or  credit  union  as  its  beginning.  Thus  if  you  visit  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  on  New  York's  Lower  East  East 
on  any  Monday  evening  you  will  find  the  board  of  the 
credit  union  in  session.  These  bankers  carrying  on  a  suc- 
cessful business  venture  are  in  their  regular  working  hours 
a  waiter,  a  postoffice  clerk,  a  haberdashery  salesman,  a  rec- 
reation worker,  a  bookkeeper,  a  tailor  shop  employe.  A 
young  woman  who  has  had  a  little  experience  in  routine 
accountancy  work  is  the  clerk,  and  gives  full  time  to  the 
organization.  Her  salary  is  paid  by  the  settlement,  but 
otherwise  the  credit  union  is  an  entirely  independent  un- 
dertaking, directed  by  settlement  neighbors,  for  their  own 
membership  and  with  members'  savings  as  their  capital 
fund.  The  board  makes  all  decisions  concerning  the  in- 
vestment of  the  capital  which  now  amounts  to  over 
$11,000,  and  passes  on  all  requests  for  assistance  through 
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loans.  During  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  its  existence, 
the  credit  union  has  sustained  a  loss  of  only  $8.88,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  it  has  paid  its  shareholders  3  per- 
cent interest,  conspicuously  higher  than  savings  bank  in- 
terest rates. 

This  vigorous  manifestation  of  cooperative  enterprise  at 
Henry  Street  is  an  application  in  a  social  welfare  setting 
of  a  movement  for  social  and  economic  betterment  which 
had  its  beginnings  almost  a  century  ago.  Strangely  enough 
the  earliest  successful  cooperative  society  was  founded  in 
Rochdale,  England  in  1844,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  one  of  the  earliest  social  agencies,  was  organized 
in  London.  Social  agencies,  then  and  until  the  era  of  pub- 
lic welfare  work,  were  sponsored  almost  entirely  by  the 
propertied,  philanthropic  group  in  the  community  and 
were  conducted  for  the  propertyless,  submarginal  group 
who  in  general  had  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the 
agencies  which  served  them.  Cooperatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  self-governing. 

THE  cooperative  movement  sprang  from  an  association 
of  twenty-eight  workers,  mostly  weavers,  who  had 
lost  a  strike  for  higher  pay  and  whose  wages  were  insuf- 
ficient for  their  barest  needs.  Out  of  their  dire  necessity, 
they  pooled  their  meager  resources  to  open  a  little  store  in 
Toad  Lane  in  Rochdale  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with 
food  and  to  save  the  profit  which  previously  had  gone  to 
traders  who  had  exploited  them.  They  used  their  power 
as  consumers  to  help  themselves  and  to  build  up  capital 
with  which  they  eventually  bought  a  flour  mill  and  became 
producers. 

In  the  one  hundred  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers,  the  cooperative 
movement  has  gone  around  the  world.  In  England  there 
are  over  7,000,000  members  of  cooperative  societies.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  have  been  outstanding  examples  of 
how  the  standard  of  living  can  be  raised  with  the  aid  of 
cooperative  organizations.  China  has  begun  to  rebuild  its 
industrial  life  through  cooperatives.  [See  "China's  Indus- 
trial Wall,"  by  Ida  Pruitt,  Survey  Graphic,  March  1940.] 
In  the  United  States  where  until  the  depression  the  move- 
ment had  had  a  slow  growth,  it  now  has  over  3,000,000 
members. 

The  principles  upon  which  cooperative  organizations  are 
based  are:  open  membership;  one  member,  one  vote;  lim- 
ited and  fixed  interest  on  capital;  patronage  dividends  on 
purchases ;  selling  for  cash  at  market  prices ;  no  discrimina- 
tion in  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  politics ;  continuous  edu- 
cation; constant  expansion.  For  each  member  or  share- 
holder to  have  one  vote  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares 
he  owns  means  that  it  is  the  member  and  not  his  money 
that  votes. 

During  the  past  four  years  there  have  been  many  in- 
formal discussions  among  settlement  workers  at  their  na- 
tional conferences  as  to  the  applicability  of  cooperative 
principles  to  the  field  of  settlement  work  and  also  concern- 
ing the  contribution  which  settlements  might  make  to  co- 
operative organizations.  Dr.  Neva  Boyd,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Northwestern  University  and  a  resi- 
dent at  Gads  Hill  Center  in  Chicago,  has  pioneered  in  the 
work  of  aiding  cooperatives  to  use  recreation  as  a  tech- 
nique in  building  group  spirit.  Settlement  recreation  work- 
ers helped  organize  the  National  Cooperative  Recreation 


School,  which  conducts  recreation  training  courses  for  two 
weeks  each  summer  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

But  the  interest  of  settlement  leaders  in  the  cooperative 
movement  is  not  a  new  thing.  In  founding  Greenwich  | 
House,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch  and  those  associated 
with  her  called  it  the  Cooperative  Social  Settlement  So- 
ciety, not  because  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  cooperative 
movement  at  that  time  (1901)  but  because,  as  Mrs.  Simk- 
hovitch expresses  it  in  her  book  "Neighborhood":  "We 
had  seen  the  charitable  approach  to  social  problems  and 
found  it  wanting.  If  social  improvements  are  to  be  under- 
taken by  one  class  on  behalf  of  another,  no  permanent  | 
changes  are  likely  to  be  effected.  The  participation  by 
concerned  is  necessary  for  sound  improvements." 


ale 


PERHAPS  the  earliest  cooperative  run  on  Rochda 
principles  in  connection  with  a  settlement  was  the  gro- 
cery store  at  Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House  on  New 
York  City's  West  Side.  Mrs.  Annie  Bromley  had  charge  of 
a  Mothers  Club  there  during  the  period  following  the  last 
war  when  there  was  profiteering  in  foodstuffs  and  people 
of  the  neighborhood  were  hard  pressed  by  high  prices. 
Mrs.  Bromley's  parents  were  English  and  she  knew  of 
the  cooperative  scheme  through  them.  She  talked  over  the 
price  problem  with  her  group  at  the  settlement  and  ex- 
plained how  it  might  be  met  through  a  cooperative.  The 
women  organized  a  buying  club  which  developed  into  a 
store.  When  this  outgrew  its  quarters  in  the  settlement, 
they  rented  space  in  a  building  across  the  street.  The 
women  were  enthusiastic  about  the  enterprise,  not  only  be- 
cause it  cut  their  grocery  bills  but  because  they  saw  in  it 
possibilities  for  world  cooperation.  They  voted  to  send 
Mrs.  Bromley  to  London  one  year  as  their  representative 
at  a  conference  of  cooperative  societies.  After  a  successful 
career  of  ten  years,  the  store  was  given  up  because  of 
neighborhood  changes. 

The  first  credit  union  in  connection  with  a  settlement 
was  started  at  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 
in  the  North  End  of  Boston,  in  1921.  It  was  opened  at  a 
time  when  many  persons  in  the  neighborhood  had  sustained 
losses  through  the  collapse  of  local  banks.  The  credit  union 
began  with  eleven  members  and  a  capital  of  $14.25 
now  has  1,600  members  and  assets  of  over  $200,000. 

Boston  has  two  other  settlement  house  credit  unions, 
one  incorporated  in  1927  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House 
in  the  West  End  and  the  other  chartered  in  1938  in  the 
South  End  and  known  as  the  Neighborhood  Credit  Union. 
The  latter  is  the  joint  enterprise  of  four  settlement  houses 
and  a  church.  It  has  assets  of  $12,500  and  has  loaned  out 
about  $9,500.  There  are  277  active  members.  For  two 
years  it  has  paid  4  percent  interest  on  deposits. 

In  New  York  City,  Henry  Street  has  the  oldest  and 
the  largest  of  the  credit  unions  and  is  considered  the  par- 
ent organization,  but  there  are  also  cooperative  banks  at 
Bronx  House,  Greenwich  House,  Hamilton  House,  Madi- 
son House,  and  Thrift  House. 

One  of  the  basic  conditions  for  a  cooperative  enterprise 
is  that  it  be  undertaken  in  a  response  to  a  felt  need  of  its 
members.  The  Henry  Street  Credit  Union  was  formed 
because  a  member  of  a  young  men's  club  fell  victim  to  a 
loan  shark  who  threatened  the  youth  with  physical  vio- 
lence. A  member  of  the  settlement  staff  loaned  the  youth 
funds  to  pay  off  the  debt.  The  group,  concerned  with  their 
fellow  member's  plight,  knew  of  other  similar  situations 
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in  the  neighborhood  and  decided  that  a  savings  club  might 
|help  solve  the  problem.  Discussion  had  reached  this  stage 
;when  one  of  the  young  men  happened  to  see  a  magazine 
article  describing  credit  unions.  The  group  brought  the 
Imatter  to  a  member  of  the  settlement  staff  who  suggested 
Ithat  they  get  in  touch  with  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
Isociation.  The  result  was  an  organization  started  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  in  the  fall  of  1936,  which  by 
the  end  of  January  1937  had  received  a  federal  charter 
and  become  a  full-fledged  cooperative  bank. 

Now  instead  of  borrowing  money  at  high  rates-  from  a 
loan  company  which  is  interested  in  keeping  him  in  debt, 
a  member  of  the  Henry  Street  Credit  Union  can  borrow 
ifrom  his  own  bank  at  a  rate  of  only  1  percent  per  month. 
If  he  loses  his  job,  he  can  go  to  the  board  and  explain  his 
[situation  and  be  sure  of  a  fair  adjustment  in  repayments. 
At  the  same  time,  since  he  is  borrowing  from  the  savings 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  he  has  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  holds  him  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
organization. 

Members  of  the  Henry  Street  Credit  Union  range  in 
age  from  thirteen  to  sixty  years.  There  are  over  five  hun- 
dred of  them,  many  of  whom  began  their  first  systematic 
(saving  through  deposits  of  a  quarter  each  week.  Those 
who  secure  loans  from  the  union  do  so  primarily  for  cloth- 
ing, medical  care  (new  babies  come  under  this  and  are  a 


popular  reason  for  asking  a  loan),  and  for  education.  Ac- 
cording to  the  treasurer,  many  checks  are  written  to  New 
York  University.  The  further  experience  at  Henry  Street 
illustrates  how  the  cooperative  principle,  once  rooted,  sends 
out  new  shoots  and  branches.  The  credit  union  was  only 
the  forerunner  of  many  other  cooperative  enterprises  car- 
ried on  through  an  organization  known  as  the  Henry  Co- 
op. Although  the  headquarters  are  at  the  settlement  house, 
its  1,700  members  represent  many  groups  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  co-op  began  with  dances  and  now  includes 
weekend  outings,  a  lending  library,  a  band,  a  dramatic 
organization,  a  buying  club,  accident  insurance,  and  fresh 
country  eggs — 150  dozen  a  week.  The  manager  of  the  co- 
op was  a  former  WPA  recreation  worker.  His  salary  is 
paid  partly  by  the  co-op,  partly  by  the  settlement.  The 
board  of  directors,  elected  by  the  members,  is  composed 
only  of  members,  with  no  representation  of  the  house  staff. 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  intersection  of  Henry 
Street  and  Toad  Lane?  Already  it  has  provided  a  demon- 
stration of  how,  in  the  favorable  environment  of  the  settle- 
ment house,  people  can  use  the  cooperative  method  to  work 
out  their  common  problems  and  gain  experience  and  fa- 
cility in  the  democratic  process.  It  also  opens  up  a  hope- 
ful area  for  study  and  experiment  by  social  workers  in 
other  agencies  seeking  means  to  release  the  initiative  and 
fortify  the  independence  of  those  with  whom  they  work. 


'All  We  Need  Is  Money' 

By  ELSIE  GLENN 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Eastland  County,  Texas 


TEXAS  is  coming  out  from  the  ether  and  is  showing 
hopeful  signs  of  recovery  from  the  recent  major  op- 
eration performed  by  the  legislature  on  her  sprawl- 
ing public  welfare  set-up.    It  is  fair  to  believe,  and  cer- 
tainly to  hope,  that  the  state  will  now  settle  down  to  an 
almost  orderly  way  of  doing  its  welfare  work.    Practically 
all  we  need  is  money. 

When  the  legislature  last  year  set  up  a  new  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  in  which  were  combined  the 
Texas  Relief  Commission,  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Com- 
mission, the  Child  Welfare  Division,  and  various  other 
bodies,  it  gave  us  an  orderly  administrative  framework 
even  though  it  neglected  to  provide  funds  to  implement 
services,  except  for  the  old  folks.  It  gave  authority  to  set 
up  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  to  the  blind, 
but  shut  its  eyes  to  the  need  of  money  to  make  such  plans 
work.  It  failed  to  give  the  state  any  authority  to  partici- 
pate in  direct  relief.  Even  funds  for  that  favored  category 
OAA  were  so  tangled  up  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  department  had  to  be  a  flat  cut  of  $6  a  month  in  all 
allowances,  the  "saving"  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  old  OAA  commission.  Happily  that  indebted- 
ness is  now  under  control  and  allowances  are  beginning 
to  creep  up  again  to  their  former  level.  But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  department  is  understaffed  and  much 
of  its  program  not  financed  at  all,  we  here  on  the  ground 
believe  that  we  are  on  the  way  out  of  the  administrative 
confusion  that  has  plagued  us.  And  that  seems  something 
to  cheer  about. 


The  years  1934,  1935,  and  the  first  part  of  1936  were 
relatively  peaceful  in  Texas.  The  Relief  Commission,  with 
its  own  staff,  dispensed  direct  relief  of  sorts  and  distributed 
surplus  commodities  and  clothing  to  employables  and  un- 
employables.  But,  in  the  fall  of  1936,  the  commission  de- 
clared itself  almost  bankrupt  and  abruptly  deposited  the 
most  troublesome  part  of  its  burden  in  the  laps  of  be- 
wildered county  judges  and  commissioners.  It  would  con- 
tinue to  distribute  surplus  commodities,  but  _  there  it 
stopped:  no  direct  relief,  no  medical  care,  nothing.  The 
State  Board  of  Control  agreed  to  supervise  county  workers 
in  WPA  referrals,  but  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
them.  OAA,  at  the  time  making  only  a  feeble  beginning, 
had  its  own  set-up  apart  from  anything  else.  Gropingly 
and  reluctantly  the  county  officials  set  up  welfare  offices 
with  workers  approved  by  the  state  and  grudgingly  paid 
from  county  and  city  funds.  Spreading  the  limited  re- 
sources available  over  the  gigantic  case  load  was,  and  still 
is,  the  miserable  business  of  the  county  workers.  To  be 
sure  OAA  took  over  most  of  the  old  people,  surplus  com- 
modities were  available  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
WPA  came  swinging  along  with  increased  quotas.  But 
there  were  literally  hundreds  of  unemployables  in  every 
county  who  were  lucky  if  they  got  any  help  at  all.  Gro- 
cery orders,  rarely  given,  ranged  from  $2  to  $10  a  month 
for  a  good  big  family.  Budgets,  of  course,  were  just  con- 
versation pieces.  Paying  rent  was  almost  unheard  of,  and 
medical  orders  or  hospitalization  were  permitted  only  un- 
der circumstances  of  dire  emergency.  In  most  counties  sur- 
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plus  commodities  still  are  the  only  form  of  relief  for  peo- 
ple who  cannot  qualify  for  OAA  or  get  on  WPA. 

The  plight  of  the  staff  was  not  much  better  than  that 
of  the  clients,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  until  the  new  state  de- 
partment gets  its  teeth  in  its  job — and  some  funds  to  bite 
with.  Take  my  own  county,  for  example,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state  with  a  case  load  well  above  the  average. 
Distances  are  such  that  we  have  three  welfare  offices  lo- 
cated in  towns  about  ten  miles  apart.  Each  office  has  a 
single  social  worker  who  does  practically  all  the  work  in 
her  district,  including  WPA  referrals.  In  some  counties 
WPA  interviews  are  dated  months  ahead. 

But  here's  a  curious  thing:  we  three  county  workers, 
although  we  are  employed  for  exactly  the  same  purpose 
and  are  doing  exactly  the  same  work,  get  paid  on  entirely 
different  scales.  One  of  us  gets  well  under  $100  a  month; 
another  just  under  and  the  third  just  over  that  amount. 
Two  of  us  must  buy  our  own  office  supplies;  one  may 
requisition  what  she  needs  from  the  city  in  her  district. 
All  of  us  are  reimbursed  for  gas  and  oil  used  in  our  cars, 
but  for  no  other  expense  incident  to  the  mileage  we  have 
to  roll  up  in  getting  around.  The  reason  for  this  disparity 
in  pay  is  because  the  county  provides  a  fixed  salary — nat- 
urally the  minimum.  Anything  above  that  the  worker 
must  wangle  for  herself  from  the  communities  she  serves. 
Some  communities  are  more  "wangleable"  than  others. 

Under  the  new  legislation  the  state  department  consists 
of  a  three-man  board,  unpaid,  which  appoints  a  state  wel- 
fare director  to  serve  at  its  pleasure  with  the  approval  of 
the  legislature.  The  state  has  been  divided  into  some 
thirty-seven  areas,  each  with  a  supervisor.  In  the  counties 
with  large  population  centers,  such  as  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Houston,  where  the  load  runs  upwards  of  6,000  cases, 
there  is  one  supervisor  to  a  county.  But  in  the  less  urban 
districts  an  area  embraces  anywhere  from  two  to  fifteen 


counties,  and  the  supervisor  of  necessity  becomes  a  go 
deal  less  of  a  supervisor  in  the  sense  of  case  supervisio 
than  an  administrative  officer  whose  time  and  energy  mi 
be  stretched  over  dealing  with  staff  problems,  relationship 
with  county  commissioners,  with  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  and! 
the  surplus  commodity  people,  stimulation  of  local  financ- 1 
ing  of  work  projects  and  of  "pauper  relief,"  to  mention  > 
only  a  few  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  job. 

Four  field  representatives  supervise  the  supervisors.  An 
speaking  of  responsibility — each  of  these  field  representa- 
tives covers  a  region  with  an  average  of  more  than  50,C 
cases.  Meantime  the  OAA  workers  continue  to  do  their 
particular  jobs  and  the  county  workers  to  struggle  with 
WPA  intake,  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities,  and 
the  grim  fact  that  local  relief  funds  are  such  a  pittance 
that  only  the  direst  emergencies  can  be  helped.  And  mar 
counties  haven't  even  a  pittance. 

Given  that  picture  I  suppose  that  it  is  not  very  brigh 
of  county  workers  to  be  optimistic.  We  know  that  th 
state  office  is  inadequately  staffed,  and  no  one  knows  better 
than  we  do  the  futility  of  a  program  without  funds  to 
implement  it.  But  we  know,  too,  that  the  new  machinery 
is  running  more  smoothly  every  day.  At  least  we  now  are 
under  one  administrative  direction  with  one  manual  to 
guide  our  procedures.  Maybe  we're  foolish,  but  we  an- 
ticipate hopefully  that  the  legislature  which  meets  in  Jan- 
uary will  grease  the  wheels  with  an  appropriation  that 
will  let  us  start  aid  for  dependent  children  and  for  the 
blind  and  perhaps  even  provide  more  staff  with  salaries  on 
a  more  nearly  professional  level. 

Foolish  or  not  we  believe  that  with  the  new  framework 
of  administration,  Texas  has  turned  a  hard  corner  in  the 
direction  of  a  well  rounded  modern  system  of  public  wel- 
fare. We  know  that  there  are  tough  times  ahead  but  we 
are  on  our  way. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 

An  Open  Letter  to  Case  Workers 

By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


T 


^IMIDLY,  reverently,  and  with  all  the  humility  ap- 
propriate to  a  mere  interpreter  of  social  welfare 
when  she  enters  the  inner  shrine  of  the  sacred  temple 
of  family  case  work,  I  approach  this  task  of  telling  experts 
in  human  relations  how  their  public  relations  might  be  im- 
proved. I'm  not  joking,  either,  when  I  call  you  experts  in 
human  relations.  I  use  the  shopworn  phrase  in  sober  earn- 
est. My  respect  for  your  patience  and  your  wisdom  has 
grown  steadily  through  the  many  years  that  we  have 
worked  together. 

My  own  involuntary  and  abortive  efforts  in  your  field, 
undertaken  at  your  request,  have  been  singularly  unsuccess- 
ful. From  time  to  time  you  have  sent  me  clients  who  could 
write,  or  who  thought  they  could  write,  because  you  felt 
that  talking  with  another  writer  might  have  some  "thera- 
peutic value."  In  every  single  instance  I  have  hindered 
rather  than  helped.  There  was  the  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  for  whom  I  cashed  a  small  check. 


When  it  bounded  back  to  me  stamped  "Not  sufficient 
funds,"  the  case  worker  said,  "You  should  have  known  that 
a  man  with  his  background  simply  couldn't  admit  he  had 
no  money  in  the  bank."  There  was  the  writer  who  brought 
a  personal  letter  from  the  director  of  a  community  chest  in 
another  city,  and  a  sheaf  of  clippings  of  things  he  had  writ- 
ten before  he  fell  on  evil  days.  I  put  him  in  touch  with  a 
magazine  editor  and  he  actually  sold  that  magazine  a  story 
— the  nastiest  story  about  social  work  that  I  ever  read. 
The  case  worker  who  sent  him  to  me  observed  that  I 
might  have  realized  his  bitterness  would  have  to  take  that 
outlet.  And  there  are  numerous  other  instances  in  which 
I  have  blundered  for  lack  of  your  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind. 

I  marvel  at  you.  I  don't  know  how  you  do  it.  I  wouldn  t 
have  your  job  at  any  price,  or  trust  most  of  you  with  mine. 

Now  why  do  you  suppose  that  is?  Because  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  our  jobs  aren't  so  very  different.  We  are  both 
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rying  to  create  understanding,  sympathy,  and  cooperation 
letween  human  beings.  That's  all  there  is  to  publicity,  and 
pless  I  read  your  professional  literature  very  stupidly  that 
!i  at  least  a  part  of  social  case  work.  I  watch  you  at  work 
|irith  your  clients  and  bow  before  your  skill.  I  watch  you 
k'ith  the  business  man,  newspaper  reporter,  legislator,  tax- 
ayer— and  wonder  why  you  don't  use  that  skill. 

proposed  solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  social 
workers'  public  relations  is  so  simple,  so  obvious,  that 
i|  am  surprised  one  of  you  hasn't  written  a  book  on  it  before 
low.  But  I  have  read  your  books,  your  magazines  and 
Ijiulletins  without  finding  it.  What  I  have  found,  how- 
Iver,  is  example  after  example  of  the  techniques  which 
jou  use  when  you  want  to  build  a  good  relationship  with  a 
Ilient.  I  suggest  to  you  that  exactly  the  same  attitude 
jjvould  produce  equally  good  results  with  any  other  human 
Jdng. 

f|  And  yet  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  body  of  evidence 
lo  prove  that  your  attitudes  to  other  human  beings  are 
:[uite  different.  Take  reporters,  for  example: 

Richard  Neuberger,  northwest  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  had  this  to  say  about  you  at  the  Wash- 
tjngton  State  Conference  in  1939: 

I  Reporters  have  a  congenital  dislike  of  uplifters,  reformers, 
lind  highbrows.  Some  social  workers,  when  they  have  a  re- 
porter before  them,  feel  that  they  have  such  a  big  problem 
If  reform  in  him  that  they  forget  about  the  presentation  of 
;  heir  case. 

In  February  1939,  the  Compass  carried  an  article,  "The 
.nterpreter  Listens,"  by  Donald  Hurwitz.  It  told  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
:ion  of  Social  Workers  at  which  estimates  of  social  workers 
Ivere  reported  by  a  committee  that  had  gathered  them  from 
Doctors,  lawyers,  office  managers,  clerical  workers,  poli- 
ticians, and  laborers.  Among  a  long  list  of  comments  I 
(ind  these: 

Social  workers  are  arrogant.  .  .  .  They  think  that  they 
,:now  everything  and  that  no  one  else  knows  anything.  .  .  . 

Social  workers  have  developed  a  peculiar  vocabulary,  intel- 
ligible only  to  themselves.  .  .  .  They  often  use  this  vocabulary 
vhen  they  are  not  sure  what  they  are  trying  to  say.  .  .  . 

If  I  had  merely  read  these  things,  and  never  seen  them 
happen,  I  simply  wouldn't  believe  them.  But  alas,  my  own 
pxperience  substantiates  this  evidence. 

There  is  the  social  worker  who  brought  me  a  letter  she 
pad  written  to  her  congressman.  It  was  a  beautifully 
logical  letter,  but  it  fairly  bristled  with  "musts."  In  every 
jangle  paragraph  she  said,  "You  must."  I  am  certain  that 
in  all  her  professional  life  she  never  said  "must"  to  a  client. 
DThe  congressman  made  no  reply.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  way 
lames  Weber  Linn  said  the  Illinois  downstate  legislators 
felt  when  a  group  of  vociferous  and  aggressive  social  work- 
ers descended  on  them  in  a  body.  Mr.  Linn  quoted  one  of 
bhe  representatives  as  saying:  "Lady,  who  elected  you  to 
i-epresent  the  voters  of  my  district  ?  I  take  my  orders  from 
hem." 

Some  of  us  in  Chicago  recall  with  mixed  emotions  an 
occasion  on  which  a  business  man,  representing  a  commit- 
cee  of  business  men  appointed  by  the  governor  to  suggest 
improvements  in  public  relief  in  Chicago,  came  to  speak  to 
bur  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

He  told  us  that  this  committee  had  decided  to  make  a 


"complete  and  realistic  reexamination  of  the  cases  cur- 
rently receiving  relief"  and  that  this  involved  the  examina- 
tion of  case  records  and  visits  to  clients'  homes.  He  also 
told  us  that  he  hoped  this  survey  would  lay  some  ghosts: 
the  lazy-client-who'd-rather-live-on-relief-than-work  ghost, 
for  one ;  perhaps  the  case-worker-who-keeps-'em-on-relief-to 
-save-her-job  ghost.  He  said :  "We  want  to  do  this  thing  as 
well  as  possible.  We  are  non-political.  We  are  objective. 
This  isn't  an  investigation.  It's  a  study,  we  want  your 
help." 

Did  he  get  it?  He  didn't.  We  rose  to  our  feet,  as  a 
woman,  and  bombarded  him  with  criticism. 

Here  are  some  of  our  many  questions:  "What  kind  of 
investigators  will  do  this  visiting?"  .  .  .  "What  are  they 
going  to  do?"  .  .  .  "What  will  they  know  about  it?" 
.  .  .  "Why  couldn't  social  workers  do  it?"  .  .  .  "What  kind 
of  newspaper  publicity  will  you  give  these  families?"  .  .  . 
"Why  aren't  there  any  social  workers  on  your  committee  ?" 

Written  down  in  black  and  white,  these  questions  don't 
read  the  way  they  sounded.  But  even  written  down,  I'd 
like  you  to  try  this  experiment  with  them.  Suppose  you 
had  a  client  with  whom  it  was  intensely  important  that  a 
good  personal  relationship  be  established;  suppose  you 
hadn't  yet  fully  won  his  confidence;  suppose  he  was  hon- 
estly in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  could  give  him  any  help; 
would  you  get  where  you  wanted  to  go  with  him  by  begin- 
ning with  critical  questioning?  Especially  if  your  tone  of 
voice  was  pretty  cocky,  antagonistic,  and  defensive? 

The  business  man  who  came  to  our  chapter  meeting  took 
a  bad  beating  with  very  good  grace.  We  set  him  right 
about  our  superior  education,  our  training,  our  confidential 
relationship  to  "our"  clients. 

All  this  may  have  been  highly  useful  information  for 
him  to  have,  but  I  doubt  if  it  endeared  us  to  him.  I 
doubt  if  it  built  a  successful  personal  relationship.  You 
don't  begin  successful  personal  relationships  by  telling  peo- 
ple how  smart  you  are,  and  social  workers  know  this  better 
than  anybody.  They  never  begin  that  way  with  clients. 

Of  course  it's  highly  possible  that  they  didn't  care  a  hoot 
whether  or  not  the  business  man  liked  them  and  understood 
them.  If  that's  the  case  I  haven't  a  word  to  say.  But  if 
that  is  the  case  then  they  ought  to  know  better  than  to  ask 
the  same  man  to  support  their  work,  either  by  gifts  or 
taxes.  Nobody  is  going  to  trust  money  with  somebody  he 
neither  likes  nor  understands. 

IN  the  face  of  this  performance,  this  bewildered  inter- 
preter sometimes  wonders  if  case  workers  are  really 
as  expert  in  the  art  of  human  relationships  as  she  tells  the 
world  they  are.  As  I  see  it,  the  case  worker  has  two  very 
important  human  relationships  to  think  about.  One  is  with 
the  client.  One  is  with  the  taxpayer  or  contributor  who 
pays  the  bills.  The  adequacy  of  her  care  for  the  first 
depends  on  the  excellence  of  her  technique  with  the  second. 
Am  I  all  wrong  about  this,  or  is  there  something  in  it? 

Unfortunately,  I  could  go  on  like  this  for  pages  and 
pages.  But  it  wouldn't  get  us  anywhere.  Instead,  let's 
consider  what  the  social  worker's  attitude  might  have  been 
in  every  single  one  of  these  cases.  I  quote  from  Fern 
Lowry  in  "The  Case  Work  Notebook"  published  in  1939 
by  Social  Work  Today.  Says  Miss  Lowry: 

The  case  worker  is  not  concerned  with  judging  the  in- 
dividual— his  goodness  or  badness,  his  wisdom  or  lack  of  it. 
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She  is  there,  rather,  to  understand  this  person,  to  see  why 
he  feels  as  he  does  or  behaves  as  he  does,  to  see  what  he 
wants  .  .  .  and  to  understand  to  what  extent  and  how  the 
agency's  services  can  be  helpful  to  him.  This  assumes  an 
acceptance  of  the  individual's  right  to  be  as  he  is,  and  a 
renunciation  of  the  worker's  impulse  to  make  him  otherwise. 
It  assumes  also  a  respect  for  the  meaning  which  the  indi- 
vidual's situation  has  for  him,  regardless  of  what  it  may 
mean  to  the  case  worker  or  to  others.  .  .  . 

Hear  also  the  words  of  Florence  Hollis,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  "Social  Case  Work  in  Practice": 

A  second  element  in  the  worker's  attitude  toward  the  client 
is  what  has  been  called  "acceptance."  This  goes  farther  than 
a  recognition  of  the  client's  right  of  self-determination.  It 
adds  to  this  recognition  the  quality  of  warmth  and  liking. 
It  is  rarely  possible  for  a  case  worker  to  help  a  client  whom 
she  dislikes.  There  must  be  ...  a  certain  "out-goingness" 
to  the  other  person  to  form  the  bridge  across  which  help  can 
be  given.  .  .  .  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  emotional  tone 
is  always  felt  by  the  client. 


HERE,  in  the  words  of  your  own  leaders,  are  descrip- 
JL  '  tions  of  two  attitudes  which  have  been  effective  in 
building  successful  relationships  between  human  beings. 
Now  will  you  read  those  two  paragraphs  again,  substitut- 
ing "reporter"  for  "individual"  in  the  first  and  for  "client" 
in  the  second.  Then  read  them  again,  using  "congress- 
man" instead  of  "reporter";  and  once  more,  using  "busi- 
ness man"  or  "taxpayer,"  or  "contributor,"  or  the  name  of 
the  person  with  whom  you  are  having  the  most  difficulty  at 
the  moment  in  your  public  relations  program.  Maybe  it's 
the  president  of  your  board.  Maybe  it's  the  chairman  of 
your  budget  committee.  Whoever  it  is,  ask  yourself  if  you 
have  tried  that  approach  to  this  person. 

A  case  worker  who  used  it  with  a  newspaper  reporter 
might  eventually  accept  the  newspaper  as  a  commercial 
enterprise,  selling  news,  entertainment,  advertising,  and  a 
very  little  education  to  the  public.  She  might  see  the  re- 
porter, either  as  a  hard-shelled  but  soft-hearted  old  timer, 
or  a  jittery  youngster  on  his  first  assignment.  In  either 
case  she  would  accept  the  fact  that  his  job  was  to  get  a 
certain  story  under  the  terrific  pressure  of  a  newspaper 
deadline  (social  workers  know  all  about  "pressures")  and 
that  his  name  would  be  mud  with  the  paper  if  he  came  back 
without  it.  She  might  then  turn  her  mind  to  "what  extent 
the  agency's  service  could  be  helpful  to  him." 

Even  if  she  did  this,  she  might  not  be  able  to  give  him 
the  story  he  wanted.  But  then,  you  can't  always  give  a 
client  just  what  he  wants,  can  you?  At  least,  she  would 
have  approached  the  situation  in  a  state  of  mind  that  would 
produce  the  minimum  of  resentment  and  the  maximum  of 
good  will. 

Suppose  that  we  had  used  with  our  business  man  at  the 
AASW  meeting  the  attitudes  Miss  Lowry  and  Miss 
Hollis  advise  us  to  use  with  clients?  Would  he  have  car- 
ried away  a  better  impression  of  us?  At  least  it  might 
have  been  worth  trying. 

And  what  if  it  failed?  What  if  he  was  still  uncoop- 
erative? Well,  my  case  worker  friends  tell  me  that  atti- 
tudes change  rather  slowly.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  The 
Family,  December  1939.  It  is  the  story  of  Frank,  aged 
twenty-two,  an  Italian  boy  who  drank,  gambled,  and  beat 
his  mother.  Donaldine  Dudley  has  this  to  say  about  the 
case  worker's  approach  to  Frank. 


He  asked  the  case  worker's  advice.  She  turned  the  ques-| 
tion  back  to  him,  asking  what  seemed  best  to  him.  What  did] 
he  really  want  to  do?  ... 

He  then  wanted  to  know  what  she  thought  about  drinkingl 
and  gambling.     She  led  him  to  consider  them  not  as  questions| 
of  right  and  wrong  but  from  the  standpoint  of  what  would 
happen  if  he  continued  them.     He  reasoned  this  out  and  de 
cided  that  they  would  get  him  into  further  trouble.     (Italic 
mine). 

Might  not  this  be  a  good  approach  to  the  taxpayer  wh 
is  really  more  shortsighted  than  anything  else?   And  if  hel 
could  not  be  instantly  convinced,  what  then?    Let  us  con-| 
sider  what  happened  with  Frank. 

Frank  didn't  come  back  for  a  year.  The  social  worker] 
waited  patiently.  Then,  Miss  Dudley  continues: 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  a  client  who  has  withdrawn  | 
from  a  case  work  relationship  may  come  back  with  greater 
insight  after  a  period  of  working  over  his  problems  by  hin 
self.  .  .  .  Each  time  there  was  a  natural  place  for  the  case 
worker  to  give  him  some  recognition  of  himself  as  a  person, 
he  straightened  his  shoulders  and  then  more  readily  went 
on  to  reveal  more  of  himself. 

We  needn't  hammer  this  home  any  longer,  need  we  ?  As 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  it's  too  simple  and  obvious  to  re- 
quire much  thought.  Nevertheless,  we  may  not  find  it  as 
easy  to  practice  as  it  is  to  preach.  But  neither  is  case  work, 
if  we  are  to  believe  this  statement  quoted  from  the  same 
issue  of  The  Family: 

Such  principles  as  ...  sensitivity  to  the  client  were  intel- 
lectually known  to  me  before  I  entered  the  school,  yet  all 
the  reading  one  does  about  them  is  useless  unless  one  is  able 
to  feel  these  principles — really  to  have  them  part  of  one,  to 
accept  them. 

.  .  .  The  very  first  time  I  spoke  with  a  client  I  faltered, 
fumbled,  and  felt  quite  at  a  loss.  In  a  recent  first  contact,  I 
.  .  .  could  attend  to  the  way  the  client  felt  rather  than  to  the 
reactions  I  was  having. 

Reread  those  two  paragraphs,  substituting  one  of  our 
other  "public  relations"  for  the  client,  and  I  shall  have 
made  my  final  point. 

This  letter,  promised  last  spring  in  an  optimistic  mo- 
ment, has  finally  taken  shape  at  the  September  institute  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Region  of  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  In  the  intervals  between  my  own 
classes  I  either  have  been  sitting  in  my  room  getting  these 
thoughts  down  on  paper,  or  sitting  in  the  sun  listening  to 
a  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Ralph  Kaufman,  lecture  to  a  group  of 
case  workers.  Today  I  heard  him  tell  them  that  attitudes 
could  be  changed.  I  had  been  a  little  worried  by  the 
thought  that  I  might  be  asking  you  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible. When  I  heard  those  words  from  the  lips  of  an  au- 
thority, I  sighed  with  relief  and  came  indoers  to  write  this 
final  paragraph. 

All  that  you  need  to  do,  to  improve  your  relationship 
with  the  public,  is  to  use  the  very  same  techniques  that  you 
use  with  your  clients.  To  do  this,  you  will  have  to  change 
some  of  your  attitudes.  But  it  can  be  done.  Dr.  Kaufman 
says  so.  And  if  it  can  be  done,  case  workers  can  do  it. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Mrs. 
Baker  on  public  understanding  of  social  work  and  social 
workers.  The  third,  "Social  Workers  as  Propagandists" 
icill  appear  next  month. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

Even  If  It  Gets  Rough 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


THE  lunch  table  talk  was  going  full-tilt  when  Miss 
Bailey,  late  as  usual,  slid  into  the  seat  that  had  been 
saved  for  her.  Three  times,  as  she  took  off  her  gloves 
and  slipped  out  of  her  coat,  she  heard  "It  seems  to  me  ...  .'' 
Plainly  these  were  social  workers. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  she  whispered  to  her  neighbor 
who,  at  the  moment,  was  taking  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"The  state  conference  theme — Miss  Desmond  says  she's 
fed  up  with  all  the  high-sounding  talk  about  social  work 
and  democracy  and  wants  to  see  a  little  more  practice  on 
the  job." 

So.  This  promised  to  be  good.  The  announced  confer- 
ence theme,  "Social  Work's  Responsibility  to  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Democracy,"  did  sound  pretty  stuffy,  but  Miss 
Bailey  wouldn't  have  dared  say  so,  not  out  loud  anyway. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  keep  on  protesting  our  faith?" 
,ittle  Miss  Desmond  had  the  floor:  "Who's  ever  chal- 
enged  our  responsibility  to  democracy,  or  our  faith  in  its 
>rinciples?  Social  work  itself  is  an  affirmation  of  those 
principles.  And  if  you  want  it  in  words,  take  a  look  at  the 
>roceedings  of  the  National  Conference  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It's  all  there.  All  the  speeches  we've  made  at 
one  another;  all  the  ways  we've  told  each  other  that  the 
dessings  of  democracy  must  reach  all  the  peoples.  We're 
on  record  all  right.  What  more  do  we  want?" 

Miss  Desmond's  question  was  rhetorical  and  her  vehe- 
mence did  not  invite  answers,  but  Miss  Bailey  barged  in: 

"Maybe  we  want  to  dress  up  in  Sam  Brown  belts  or 
get  in  a  parade  or  something." 

"That's  it.  We  want  to  climb  on  a  bandwagon.  And  we, 
of  all  people,  ought  to  know  better.  It  seems  to  me  that  it's 
time  social  work  stopped  speechifying  about  noble  prin- 
ciples of  democracy — which  no  one  denies — and  got  down 
to  practicing  them  in  all  its  community  relationships." 

Again  Miss  Bailey  was  brave:  "What  do  you  mean  by 
social  work?" 

"You  would !"  said  Miss  Desmond  as  a  smile  went 
around  the  table.  "Don't  try  to  trap  me  into  definitions, 
my  good  girl.  If  you  ask  me,  too  much  of  our  energy  goes 
into  spinning  them.  It's  a  funny  thing  that  social  workers 
themselves  talk  about  social  work  as  if  it  were  something 
you  could  see  and  feel,  and  yet  they  are  the  first  to  deny 
its  entity  when  some  outsider  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  all 
of  a  piece." 

"Do  you  remember  that  paper  Neva  Deardorff  did  for 
National  Conference  a  few  years  ago?"  queried  the  woman 
opposite  Miss  Bailey.  "She  marched  out  all  sorts  of  facts 
and  figures  to  show  that  social  work  is,  as  she  put  it,  an 
indefinite  set  of  concerns  of  many  groups  of  people  with 
practically  no  common  denominator  and  with  as  many 
divisive  as  unifying  factors.  She  wasn't  very  hopeful  of 
any  unity  of  opinion  or  action  among  social  agencies." 

"And  as  for  social  workers  being  united  in  anything  but 
cosmic  principles  .  .  ."  Miss  Desmond  paused  to  deal  with 
her  coffee,  and  a  girl  in  a  snappy  red  hat  picked  up  the  ball 
and  went  down  the  field  with  it. 

"We're  anything  but.   Look  at  us.  We  have  our  pro- 


fessional organization,  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  and  how  we  pick  on  it !  In  certain  large  cities,  we 
have  the  aggressive  young  union  movement.  And  how  we 
pick  on  that!  And  then,  outside  both  groups,  we  have  the 
great  body  of  people  whom  the  public  believes  to  be  social 
workers  because  they're  doing  social  work.  And  everybody 
picks  on  them.  And  yet  we  keep  on  talking  about  'we  so- 
cial workers'  as  if  we  were  all  in  step,  seeing  eye  to  eye, 
marching  like  the  Christian  soldiers,  'all  one  body  we.'  " 

"Well,  we  are  united  as  far  as  noble  principles  are  con- 
cerned," countered  Miss  Bailey's  neighbor,  "but  when  it 
comes  to  implementing  them  in  a  program  we're  off  in  all 
directions  at  once." 

"Are  you  saying,"  Miss  Bailey  really  wanted  to  know, 
"that  social  work  as  such,  that  social  workers  as  a  profes- 
sional body,  have  no  contribution  to  make  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy?" 

"^  HERE  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then  Miss  Desmond 
A  took  the  floor  again:  "In  theory  our  jobs  are  an  expres- 
sion of  democracy,  but  in  practice  I  think  our  contribution 
must  be  in  our  individual  performance;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  know  what  that  adds  up  to  until  we  do  some 
honest  self-examination  and  probably  a  little  drastic 
spiritual  housecleaning.  I  sometimes  think — and  if  this  be 
treason  make  the  most  of  it — that  until  recent  years  there 
wasn't  much  practical  democracy  in  social  work  and  that 
even  now  practice  has  not  caught  up  with  protestations." 

"Whew!"  came  from  all  sides. 

"Well,"  Miss  Desmond  had  started  something  and  had 
to  go  on  with  it,  "take  a  look  at  the  history  of  social  work 
in  this  country.  Leadership  and  dedication  and  wisdom 
went  into  the  establishment  of  private  social  work,  not  into 
the  development  of  the  public  services.  They  were  left  to 
rock  along  as  they  would.  Why?  Because  the  leaders  of 
those  early  days  would  not  accept  the  limitations  of  per- 
formance imposed  by  the  social  values  and  beliefs  held  by 
most  of  the  people.  They  refused  to  abide  by  the  expression 
of  the  majority  and  they  set  up  social  work,  as  we  know  it, 
outside  the  essential  democratic  process.  I'm  not  saying  that 
their  theory  of  demonstrating  their  philosophy  and  method 
was  not,  in  the  long  run,  sound  and  successful ;  but  I  main- 
tain that  if  they  had  bored  from  within  instead  of  function- 
ing on  the  side,  our  development  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. Perhaps  better,  perhaps  not,  I  don't  know ;  but  cer- 
tainly more  in  the  framework  of  political  democracy." 

"And  you  think  that  our  history  gets  between  us  and  the 
practice  of  democracy?"  asked  Miss  Bailey's  neighbor. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  does,"  went  on  Miss  Desmond.  "We  in- 
herited a  strong  streak  of  independence  of  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  practical  functioning  of  democracy  and  we  are 
not  yet  adjusted  to  the  change  brought  about  by  the  in- 
exorable course  of  events  of  the  past  ten  years.  We  have 
seen  our  philosophy  and  our  methods,  developed  in  the 
relatively  protected  milieu  of  private  agencies,  tumbled  into 
the  hot  dusty  arena  where  democracy  in  the  U.S.A.  oper- 
ates— I  mean  what's  commonly  called  politics — -and  it's 
been  terribly  hard  for  us 'to  take.  We  can't  bear  to  have 
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our  professional  child  knocked  around  by  rude  people  who 
don't  understand  it. 

"Most  of  us  cut  our  professional  teeth  in  private  agencies 
where  the  only  body  politic  we  had  to  reckon  with  was  our 
own  constituency — likeminded  or  it  wouldn't  have  been  our 
constituency.  We  talked  about  'the  public,'  but  really  didn't 
know  or  care  much  about  it.  Gradually,  as  we  grew  more 
professionally  conscious  we  became  a  little  superior  to  the 
great  common  people.  I  can  remember  and  so  can  everyone 
of  you  at  this  table,  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  an  honest- 
to-goodness  social  worker  who  went  over  into  a  public 
agency  was  looked  on  as  an  erring  brother." 

"At  least  we've  gotten  over  that,"  observed  the  girl  in 
the  red  hat. 

tf  T'M  not  so  sure,"  chimed  in  Miss  Bailey,  who  with 

A  some  difficulty  had  been  preserving  an  unaccustomed 
silence.  "In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  now,  with  all  our 
protestations  of  democracy,  a  social  worker  who  goes  into 
public  office  by  political  appointment  is  immediately  suspect, 
even  though  up  to  then  he  has  been  our  blood  brother  in  the 
AASW.  If  he  were  a  client  we  would  try  to  understand 
him  and  the  setting  in  which  he  had  to  function ;  but  he's  a 
colleague  so  we  stand  back  and  wait  for  his  foot  to  slip." 

"That  reminds  me,"  Miss  Desmond  came  back,  "of 
what  happened  out  in  my  home  state  last  year.  The  state 
welfare  director  had  done  a  swell  job,  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  best  people  of  the  community,  including 
the  social  workers.  But  unfortunately  his  governor  lost  the 
election  and  it  followed  that  the  director  would  lose  his 
job.  That's  the  way  our  political  system  works.  The  social 
workers  couldn't  take  it.  They  formed  committees  and  got 
up  petitions  and  buzzed  all  over  the  place  to  keep  their 
man  in.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  new  governor  up  and 
made  his  appointment;  a  perfectly  good  social  worker,  not 
very  prominent  but  all  right.  And  what  did  the  social  work- 
ers do?  Did  they  accept  the  inevitable  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  No,  indeedy.  They  retired  on  their  dignity,  just  wouldn't 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  any  of  it. 

"The  man  told  me  about  it  himself.  He  was  pretty  dis- 
illusioned. 'I  know  I'm  not  as  good  as  the  other  fellow',  he 
said.  'But  I  could  get  the  job  and  he  couldn't.  I  thought  the 
social  workers  would  stand  by  and  that  we  could  keep 
things  going  at  the  old  level.  I  needed  all  the  help  I  could 
get.  But  nothing  doing.  You'd  have  thought  I  was  a  burglar 
or  at  least  poison  ivy.  That's  as  much  help  as  I  got.'  " 

"What  would  you  have  us  do?  Join  up  with  the  poli- 
ticians?" asked  the  girl  in  the  red  hat. 

"If  they're  good  ones,  yes;  if  they're  bad  ones,  no.  There 
are  both  kinds,  though  we  don't  always  seem  to  know  the 
difference.  We  lump  'em  all  together  and  turn  thumbs 
down.  And  we're  just  babes  in  the  woods  when  it  comes  to 
understanding  practical  politics,  how  it  works  and  why,  the 
factors  that  win  or  lose  popular  consent  for  political  lead- 
ers. We  need  to  understand  the  politicians'  methods  of 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  we  have  to  use  'em  in  the  same  way  he  does.  I  don't 
believe  that  our  kind  of  social  work  has  that  consent  at  this 
time,  but  it  sure  is  going  to  need  it  if  it  is  to  go  ahead. 

"I'm  not  saying  we're  snobs  but  I  do  think  that  some 
of  us,  while  passionately  affirming  our  faith  in  democracy, 
are  pretty  self-righteous  in  our  attitude  toward  its  work- 
ings, are  inclined  to  gather  up  and  go  home  from  the  party 
when  we  can't  call  the  tunes." 

"Should  we  dance  to  all  the  tunes?"  asked  Miss  Bailey. 


"Certainly  not.  But  I  believe  we  should  stay  at  the  partj 
even  if  it  gets  a  little  rough." 

Miss  Desmond  beckoned  to  the  waitress  for  some  ho' 
coffee  and  Miss  Bailey's  neighbor  seized  the  opportunitj 
for  a  question: 

"Granted  that  all  you  say  is  at  least  arguable,  how  woulc 
you  have  us  go  about  being  as  democratic  realistically  as  w« 
believe  we  are  intellectually?" 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  it  in  a  conference  pro 
gram,  though  it  would  be  fun  to  try.  I  go  back  to  tha' 
line  of  Dr.  Carrel's,  'If  there  is  any  regeneration  of  oui 
people  it  must  take  place  in  the  small  laboratories  of  out 
private  lives.'  I  don't  know  of  a  better  place  to  start  prac 
ticing  democracy,  do  you?  And  as  a  first  step,  I  think  w« 
need  to  come  clean  with  ourselves  as  to  how  much  we  reallj 
do  honor  democracy  as  it  manifests  itself  in  our  field  am 
how  we  honor  it  in  our  professional  and  community  rela 
tionships.  But  each  fellow  has  to  do  it  for  himself." 

"And  do  you  think  we'd  come  out  of  the  self-communior 
with  humble  and  contrite  hearts?"  asked  red  hat. 

"Lord  knows.  We're  pretty  tough.  But  there's  one  orna 
ment  of  our  distinguished  calling  that  I'd  like  to  see  try  it 
In  the  course  of  conversation  with  him  the  other  day  ] 
mentioned  the  name  of  my  native  state.  'You  come  fron 
there?'  he  was  positively  shocked.  'Why  their  social  wort 
is  terrible.'  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  isn't.  Considering 
the  setting  and  the  social  traditions  of  the  community,  it1! 
pretty  good  and  getting  better  all  the  time.  What's  more 
the  people  understand  it  and  its  progress  is  supported  by  tht 
good  old  democratic  procedure.  I  said  as  much  and  all  I  got 
for  my  pains  was  kind  of  a  snort  and  'They  have  an  undif- 
ferentiated  case  load  —  and  look  at  their  personnel  !  Wh\ 
there  isn't  an  M.  A.  in  a  carload." 


I  warn  you,  the  first  time  I  hear  that  stuffed 
shirt  stand  up  in  a  meeting  and  talk  about  demo- 
cracy and  social  work  —  and  likely  as  not  he'll  do  it  at 
state  conference  —  I'm  going  to  walk  out  on  him." 

The  picture  of  little  Miss  Desmond  stalking  down  the 
aisle  in  a  one-woman  protest  against  pomposity  brought  i 
laugh  and  "Atta  girl,  we'll  make  it  a  parade." 

Miss  Bailey  and  the  girl  in  the  red  hat  went  out  to- 
gether into  the  early  winter  sunshine. 

"Are  we  as  bad  as  she  says  we  are?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Of  course  we're  not.  Miss  Desmond  loves  a  soap-box 
Always  has.  She  has  hold  of  democracy  now  because  every 
body's  talking  about  it.  But  not  so  long  ago  she  was  all 
steamed  up  over  the  snobbery  of  social  workers  and,  as  1 
remember,  with  about  the  same  arguments." 

"But  even  I  have  noticed  how  we,  or  at  least  some  of  us  j 
suspect  the  motives  of  anyone  who  comes  into  authority  in 
our  field  by  way  of  politics  and  how  ready  we  are  to 
criticize  him." 

"Yes,  that's  true.  We're  a  lot  of  kibitzers." 

"And  maybe  we  are  a  little  over-protective  of  our  pro- 
fessional child,  of  social  work.  Maybe  a  little  knocking 
around  by  the  processes  of  democracy  will  be  good  for  it.' 

"Maybe  it  will,"  said  Miss  Bailey. 

Since  March   1933   "Miss  Bailey"   has   been   a   SURVEY 
MIDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  sociat 
work  in  action  a  continuing  feature.    Her  roving  eye 
seen  and  will  continue  to  see  relief  and  security  services  < 
work,  efforts  to  "bring  communities  along,"  the  sweet  an 
sour  aspects  of  staff,  board,  and  community  relationship 
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THE  Wagner-McCormack  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  will  lie  over 
until  the  new  Congress,  but  Senator  Wagner  has  served  notice  that  he  plans, 
as  soon  as  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  convenes  in  January,  to  reintroduce 

his  bill  S.4269  and  to  press  for  its  speedy  enactment.  He 

tias   removed   one   obstacle   to   the   passage   of   the   bill   by 

amending  his  own  measure  to  exempt  public  employes  al- 
ready protected  under  state,  county,  and  municipal  pension 

systems.  Senator  Wagner  always  has  contended  that  noth- 
ing in  S.4269  was  calculated  to  repeal  or  interfere  with  the 

ndependent  status  of  such   systems.   However,  to   remove 
lall   doubt,   and    to   silence   the   opposition   already   making 

tself  heard  in  Washington,  he  has  amended  his  bill  "spe- 
cifically   and    without    reservation"    to    exempt    protected 

persons.  The  amendment  is  in  line  with  that  recommended 
|iy  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  bill,  in  its  present  form,  would  extend  coverage 
under  the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  program  to 
libout  ten  million  additional  persons,  including  some  4,000,- 
!X>0  agricultural  workers;  2,500,000  domestic  workers; 

,750,000  employes  of  non-profit  organizations  (excluding  ordained  ministers  and 
'nembers  of  religious  orders)  ;  and  1,500,000  employes  of  states,  counties,  and 
municipalities  not  now  covered  by  pension  plans.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
oring  under  the  protection  of  unemploy- 
|nent  insurance  about  five  million  more 
l.vorkers,  including  those  employed  in  es- 
tablishments having  fewer  than  eight 
|?mployes.  As  the  bill  now  is  written  the 
section  dealing  with  employes  of  non- 
profit enterprises  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
Hples  of  S.3579,  introduced  last  spring 
py  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 
iFhe  Walsh  bill  was  an  effort  to  give 
(social  security  protection  to  those  work- 
j:rs  excluded  when  the  original  act  was 

Irawn  and  when  HR.101  was  tabled  by 

:he  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
(Means  early  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. It  amended  the  excluding  clause  to 

imit  exemption  to  duly  ordained  minis- 
ters and  members  of  religious  orders,  and 
to  permit  taxes  imposed  upon  charitable 
and  religious  organizations  to  be  paid 
directly  into  the  federal  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  trust  fund. 

A  number  of  religious  bodies  endorsed 
the  Walsh  bill  and  undoubtedly  would 
|io  along  with  the  Wagner-McCormack 
measure.  However,  these  groups  are  not 
those  who  made  the  successful  fight  on 
HR.101,  and  last  spring  there  was  ample 
(evidence  that  the  compromises  in  the 
(Walsh  bill  would  not  satisfy  their  objec- 
tions to  HR.101.  Representative  Caro- 
line O'Day,  who  sponsored  HR.101,  later 
[introduced  a  second  bill,  HR.8118,  which 
(left  the  religious  groups  entirely  exempt. 

At  present  this  is  the  only  compromise 
rhat  those  who  objected  to  HR.101  will 
jaccept. 

The  Wagner  bill  will  be  considered  by 
h  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
(Committee  which  has  promised,  in  its 
kitudy  of  the  measure,  to  take  up  all  pro- 
iposed  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 


Act.    The    pension    bloc   in    Congress    is 
preparing   a   measure   calling  for   a   flat 
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federal  pension  of  at  least  $30  a  month 
for  all  aged  persons.  This  bill  will  be 
introduced  in  both  House  and  Senate 
and  will  be  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. Consequently  the  hearings  on  the 
Wagner  measure  promise  to  be  some- 
what lengthy. 

THE  TOLAN  COMMITTEE,  OR  TO  GIVE  ITS 
full  title,  the  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute 
Citizens,  has  completed  its  hearings  and 
its  report  will  be  ready  for  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  when  it  convenes.  De- 
tails of  the  report  are  not  yet  available, 
but  they  will  be  based  on  a  wide  variety 
of  recommendations  made  to  the  commit- 
tee in  the  course  of  its  travels.  These 
recommendations  fell  into  two  classes: 
temporary  relief,  and  permanent  solution 
of  the  problem.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
states  were  widely  advocated  and,  no 
doubt,  will  be  included  in  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations. 

It  was  urged  repeatedly  that  any  pro- 
gram for  the  protection  and  aid  of  the 
migrant  should  include  compulsory  edu- 
cation for  his  children  until  they  have 
attained  at  least  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation. It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
states,  to  provide  the  required  schooling, 
would  need  federal  aid  to  some  extent. 
Representative  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee,  has  interested  himself 
especially  in  the  educational  angle  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Osmers  says:  "I  have 
come  across,  in  my  travels  in  the  past 
summer  with  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Migration,  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  a  huge  stake  in  the 
care  of  the  migrant." 


CONFEREES     ON      THE      RAMSPECK      ClVIL 

Service  bill  emasculated  the  Nichols 
amendment,  dropped  the  highly  contro- 
versial fingerprint  vs.  photograph  item 
and  carried  the  measure  triumphantly 
through  both  House  and  Senate.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  as  predicted, 
removed  the  bitterly  contested  photo- 
graph issue  with  an  announcement  that, 
hereafter,  photographs  no  longer  will  be 
required  of  applicants  for  examination. 
Fingerprints  will  be  substituted  as  soon 
as  the  machinery  is  available. 

THE  FOUR  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ALLOWED  BY 
Congress  for  the  registering  and  finger- 
printing of  all  aliens  in  the  United  States 
expires  on  December  26  and  can  be  ex- 
tended only  by  congressional  action.  Di- 
rector Earl  G.  Harrison  is  making  a  last 
minute  drive  to  bring  the  relatively  few 
unregistered  aliens  into  the  fold.  Failure 
to  comply  with  the  law  carries  a  $1,000 
fine,  six  months  in  jail,  or  both.  Mr. 
Harrison  believes  that  the  stragglers  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  law  or  deliberately 
are  trying  to  evade  registration  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own.  The  last  group  will 
be  handled  without  gloves  when  the  law 
finally  catches  up  with  it. 

THE  FIRST  "BONUS"  BILL  FOR  PERSONS 
inducted  into  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice in  the  present  emergency  has  made 
its  appearance.  It  is  HR. 10661  and  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  $60  to  such 
individuals  upon  honorable  discharge  or 
transfer  to  inactive  duty.  In  the  past  its 
sponsor,  Representative  John  Costello  of 
California,  has  consistently  opposed  such 
bills  and  his  measure  may  have  been  in- 
troduced merelyas  a  warning  of  what  is 
to  come.  The  bill  dies,  of  course,  with 
the  present  Congress. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  AND 
procedure  are  expected  to  follow  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  A.  Millis,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Mr.  Millis  was  sworn  in 
on  November  27,  breaking  the  one-to-one 
deadlock  that  has  blocked  NLRB  busi- 
ness since  Chairman  J.  Warren  Mad- 
den's  term  expired  on  August  27.  Three 
staff  members,  whose  administration  of 
NLRB  functions  had  been  criticized  by 
William  M.  Leiserson,  resigned  at  once. 
[See  Survey  Graphic,  June  1940,  page 
344.]  In  addition  to  a  new  member, 
NLRB  now  has  a  new  general  counsel, 
Robert  B.  Watts,  former  associate  coun- 
sel, and  known  to  share  the  Leiserson 
viewpoint.  He  succeeds  Charles  Fahy, 
named  assistant  U.  S.  solicitor  general 
some  months  ago. 
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our  professional  child  knocked  around  by  rude  people  who 
don't  understand  it. 

"Most  of  us  cut  our  professional  teeth  in  private  agencies 
where  the  only  body  politic  we  had  to  reckon  with  was  our 
own  constituency — likeminded  or  it  wouldn't  have  been  our 
constituency.  We  talked  about  'the  public,'  but  really  didn't 
know  or  care  much  about  it.  Gradually,  as  we  grew  more 
professionally  conscious  we  became  a  little  superior  to  the 
great  common  people.  I  can  remember  and  so  can  everyone 
of  you  at  this  table,  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  an  honest- 
to-goodness  social  worker  who  went  over  into  a  public 
agency  was  looked  on  as  an  erring  brother." 

"At  least  we've  gotten  over  that,"  observed  the  girl  in 
the  red  hat. 

itT'M  not  so  sure,"  chimed  in  Miss  Bailey,  who  with 

A  some  difficulty  had  been  preserving  an  unaccustomed 
silence.  "In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  now,  with  all  our 
protestations  of  democracy,  a  social  worker  who  goes  into 
public  office  by  political  appointment  is  immediately  suspect, 
even  though  up  to  then  he  has  been  our  blood  brother  in  the 
AASW.  If  he  were  a  client  we  would  try  to  understand 
him  and  the  setting  in  which  he  had  to  function ;  but  he's  a 
colleague  so  we  stand  back  and  wait  for  his  foot  to  slip." 

"That  reminds  me,"  Miss  Desmond  came  back,  ''of 
what  happened  out  in  my  home  state  last  year.  The  state 
welfare  director  had  done  a  swell  job,  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  best  people  of  the  community,  including 
the  social  workers.  But  unfortunately  his  governor  lost  the 
election  and  it  followed  that  the  director  would  lose  his 
job.  That's  the  way  our  political  system  works.  The  social 
workers  couldn't  take  it.  They  formed  committees  and  got 
up  petitions  and  buzzed  all  over  the  place  to  keep  their 
man  in.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  new  governor  up  and 
made  his  appointment;  a  perfectly  good  social  worker,  not 
very  prominent  but  all  right.  And  what  did  the  social  work- 
ers do?  Did  they  accept  the  inevitable  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  No,  indeedy.  They  retired  on  their  dignity,  just  wouldn't 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  any  of  it. 

"The  man  told  me  about  it  himself.  He  was  pretty  dis- 
illusioned. 'I  know  I'm  not  as  good  as  the  other  fellow',  he 
said.  'But  I  could  get  the  job  and  he  couldn't.  I  thought  the 
social  workers  would  stand  by  and  that  we  could  keep 
things  going  at  the  old  level.  I  needed  all  the  help  I  could 
get.  But  nothing  doing.  You'd  have  thought  I  was  a  burglar 
or  at  least  poison  ivy.  That's  as  much  help  as  I  got.'  " 

"What  would  you  have  us  do?  Join  up  with  the  poli- 
ticians?" asked  the  girl  in  the  red  hat. 

"If  they're  good  ones,  yes ;  if  they're  bad  ones,  no.  There 
are  both  kinds,  though  we  don't  always  seem  to  know  the 
difference.  We  lump  "em  all  together  and  turn  thumbs 
down.  And  we're  just  babes  in  the  woods  when  it  comes  to 
understanding  practical  politics,  how  it  works  and  why,  the 
factors  that  win  or  lose  popular  consent  for  political  lead- 
ers. We  need  to  understand  the  politicians'  methods  of 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  we  have  to  use  'em  in  the  same  way  he  does.  I  don't 
believe  that  our  kind  of  social  work  has  that  consent  at  this 
time,  but  it  sure  is  going  to  need  it  if  it  is  to  go  ahead. 

"I'm  not  saying  we're  snobs  but  I  do  think  that  some 
of  us,  while  passionately  affirming  our  faith  in  democracy, 
are  pretty  self-righteous  in  our  attitude  toward  its  work- 
ings, are  inclined  to  gather  up  and  go  home  from  the  party 
when  we  can't  call  the  tunes." 

"Should  we  dance  to  all  the  tunes?"  asked  Miss  Bailey. 


"Certainly  not.  But  I  believe  we  should  stay  at  the  part 
even  if  it  gets  a  little  rough." 

Miss  Desmond  beckoned  to  the  waitress  for  some  ho 
coffee  and  Miss  Bailey's  neighbor  seized  the  opportunit  ' 
for  a  question  : 

"Granted  that  all  you  say  is  at  least  arguable,  how  wouli 
you  have  us  go  about  being  as  democratic  realistically  as  w 
believe  we  are  intellectually?" 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  it  in  a  conference  prc  : 
gram,  though  it  would  be  fun  to  try.  I  go  back  to  tha  ! 
line  of  Dr.  Carrel's,  'If  there  is  any  regeneration  of  ou  j 
people  it  must  take  place  in  the  small  laboratories  of  ou 
private  lives.'  I  don't  know  of  a  better  place  to  start  prac  j 
ticing  democracy,  do  you?  And  as  a  first  step,  I  think  wJ 
need  to  come  clean  with  ourselves  as  to  how  much  we  reall 
do  honor  democracy  as  it  manifests  itself  in  our  field  an.  | 
how  we  honor  it  in  our  professional  and  community  rela  I 
tionships.     But  each  fellow  has  to  do  it  for  himself." 

"And  do  you  think  we'd  come  out  of  the  self-communio 
with  humble  and  contrite  hearts?"  asked  red  hat. 

"Lord  knows.  We're  pretty  tough.  But  there's  one  orna 
ment  of  our  distinguished  calling  that  I'd  like  to  see  try  ii 
In  the  course  of  conversation  with  him  the  other  day 
mentioned  the  name  of  my  native  state.  'You  come  fror 
there?'  he  was  positively  shocked.  'Why  their  social  wori 
is  terrible.'  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  isn't.  Considerin; 
the  setting  and  the  social  traditions  of  the  community,  it' 
pretty  good  and  getting  better  all  the  time.  What's  mor 
the  people  understand  it  and  its  progress  is  supported  by  th 
good  old  democratic  procedure.  I  said  as  much  and  all  I  go 
for  my  pains  was  kind  of  a  snort  and  'They  have  an  undif 
ferentiated  case  load  —  and  look  at  their  personnel  !  Wh 
there  isn't  an  M.  A.  in  a  carload.' 


I  warn  you,  the  first  time  I  hear  that  stuffe< 
shirt  stand  up  in  a  meeting  and  talk  about  demo 
cracy  and  social  work  —  and  likely  as  not  he'll  do  it  a 
state  conference  —  I'm  going  to  walk  out  on  him." 

The  picture  of  little  Miss  Desmond  stalking  down  th 
aisle  in  a  one-woman  protest  against  pomposity  brought  ; 
laugh  and  "Atta  girl,  we'll  make  it  a  parade." 

Miss  Bailey  and  the  girl  in  the  red  hat  went  out  to 
gether  into  the  early  winter  sunshine. 

"Are  we  as  bad  as  she  says  we  are?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Of  course  we're  not.  Miss  Desmond  loves  a  soap-box 
Always  has.  She  has  hold  of  democracy  now  because  every 
body's  talking  about  it.  But  not  so  long  ago  she  was  al 
steamed  up  over  the  snobbery  of  social  workers  and,  as 
remember,  with  about  the  same  arguments." 

"But  even  I  have  noticed  how  we,  or  at  least  some  of  us 
suspect  the  motives  of  anyone  who  comes  into  authority  ii 
our  field  by  way  of  politics  and  how  ready  we  are  ti( 
criticize  him." 

"Yes,  that's  true.  We're  a  lot  of  kibitzers." 

"And  maybe  we  are  a  little  over-protective  of  our  pro 
fessional  child,  of  social  work.  Maybe  a  little  knockinj 
around  by  the  processes  of  democracy  will  be  good  for  it.' 

"Maybe  it  will,"  said  Miss  Bailey. 

Since  March  1933  "Miss  Bailey"  has  been  a  SURVE'* 
MIDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  soda 
work  in  action  a  continuing  feature.  Her  roving  eye  ha 
seen  and  will  continue  to  see  relief  and  security  services  a 
work,  efforts  to  "bring  communities  along,"  the  sweet  ant 
sour  aspects  of  staff,  board,  and  community  relationships? 
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Here  in  Washington 


•        •        By  Rilla  Schroeder 
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RILLA    SCHROEDER 


THE  Wagner-McCormack  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  will  lie  over 
until  the  new  Congress,  but  Senator  Wagner  has  served  notice  that  he  plans, 
as  soon  as  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  convenes  in  January,  to  reintroduce 

lis  bill  S.4269  and  to  press  for  its  speedy  enactment.  He 

ias   removed   one   obstacle   to   the   passage   of   the   bill   by 

unending  his  own  measure  to  exempt  public  employe's  al- 

•eady  protected  under  state,  county,  and  municipal  pension 

ystems.  Senator  Wagner  always  has  contended  that  noth- 

ng  in  S.4269  was  calculated  to  repeal  or  interfere  with  the 

ndependent  status  of  such  systems.   However,   to   remove 

ill   doubt,   and    to   silence   the   opposition    already   making 

tself  heard  in  Washington,  he  has  amended  his  bill  "spe- 

ifically    and    without    reservation"    to    exempt    protected 

lersons.  The  amendment  is  in  line  with  that  recommended 
ny  the  National  Education  Association. 
The   bill,   in   its   present   form,   would    extend   coverage 

mder   the    old    age    and    survivors   insurance    program    to 
libout  ten  million  additional  persons,  including  some  4,000,- 

KX)    agricultural    workers;    2,500,000    domestic    workers; 

'50,000   employes    of    non-profit    organizations    (excluding    ordained    ministers    and 
'nembers    of    religious    orders)  ;    and    1,500,000    employes    of    states,    counties,    and 

nunicipalities    not    now    covered    by    pension    plans.      In    addition,    the    bill    would 

ring  under  the  protection  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  about  five  million  more 
irorkers,  including  those  employed  in  es- 

ablishments    having    fewer    than    eight 

mployes.  As  the  bill  now  is  written  the 

ection  dealing  with  employes  of  non- 
profit enterprises  is  based  upon  the  prin- 

iples  of    S.3579,   introduced   last   spring 

•y  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 
!fhe  Walsh  bill  was  an  effort  to  give 
jocial  security  protection  to  those  work- 

rs  excluded  when  the  original   act  was 

rawn  and  when  HR.101  was  tabled  by 

he  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
cleans  early  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. It  amended  the  excluding  clause  to 
limit  exemption  to  duly  ordained  minis- 

ers  and  members  of  religious  orders,  and 
|o  permit  taxes  imposed  upon  charitable 

.nd    religious    organizations    to    be    paid 
jlirectly  into  the  federal  old  age  and  sur- 
rivors  insurance  trust  fund, 
i   A  number  of  religious  bodies  endorsed 

he  Walsh  bill  and  undoubtedly  would 
KO  along  with  the  Wagner-McCormack 

neasure.  However,  these  groups  are  not 

hose  who  made  the  successful  fight  on 

riR.101,  and  last  spring  there  was  ample 
i'vidence  that  the  compromises  in  the 
vValsh  bill  would  not  satisfy  their  objec- 
tions to  HR.101.  Representative  Caro- 
'ine  O'Day,  who  sponsored  HR.101,  later 

ntroduced  a  second  bill,  HR.8118,  which 

eft  the  religious  groups  entirely  exempt. 
!\t  present  this  is  the  only  compromise 

hat  those  who  objected  to  HR.101  will 
accept. 

The  Wagner  bill  will  be  considered  by 
It  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  has  promised,  in  its 
ttudy  of  the  measure,  to  take  up  all  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Social  Security 


The   pension   bloc   in    Congress   is 
>reparing   a   measure   calling   for    a   flat 
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federal  pension  of  at  least  $30  a  month 
for  all  aged  persons.  This  bill  will  be 
introduced  in  both  House  and  Senate 
and  will  be  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. Consequently  the  hearings  on  the 
Wagner  measure  promise  to  be  some- 
what lengthy. 

THE  TOLAN  COMMITTEE,  OR  TO  GIVE  ITS 
full  title,  the  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute 
Citizens,  has  completed  its  hearings  and 
its  report  will  be  ready  for  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  when  it  convenes.  De- 
tails of  the  report  are  not  yet  available, 
but  they  will  be  based  on  a  wide  variety 
of  recommendations  made  to  the  commit- 
tee in  the  course  of  its  travels.  These 
recommendations  fell  into  two  classes: 
temporary  relief,  and  permanent  solution 
of  the  problem.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
states  were  widely  advocated  and,  no 
doubt,  will  be  included  in  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations. 

It  was  urged  repeatedly  that  any  pro- 
gram for  the  protection  and  aid  of  the 
migrant  should  include  compulsory  edu- 
cation for  his  children  until  they  have 
attained  at  least  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation. It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
states,  to  provide  the  required  schooling, 
would  need  federal  aid  to  some  extent. 
Representative  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee,  has  interested  himself 
especially  in  the  educational  angle  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Osmers  says:  "I  have 
come  across,  in  my  travels  in  the  past 
summer  with  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Migration,  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  a  huge  stake  in  the 
care  of  the  migrant." 


CONFEREES  ON  THE  RAMSPECK.  CIVIL 
Service  bill  emasculated  the  Nichols 
amendment,  dropped  the  highly  contro- 
versial fingerprint  vs.  photograph  item 
and  carried  the  measure  triumphantly 
through  both  House  and  Senate.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  as  predicted, 
removed  the  bitterly  contested  photo- 
graph issue  with  an  announcement  that, 
hereafter,  photographs  no  longer  will  be 
required  of  applicants  for  examination. 
Fingerprints  will  be  substituted  as  soon 
as  the  machinery  is  available. 

THE  FOUR  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ALLOWED  BY 
Congress  for  the  registering  and  finger- 
printing of  all  aliens  in  the  United  States 
expires  on  December  26  and  can  be  ex- 
tended only  by  congressional  action.  Di- 
rector Earl  G.  Harrison  is  making  a  last 
minute  drive  to  bring  the  relatively  few 
unregistered  aliens  into  the  fold.  Failure 
to  comply  with  the  law  carries  a  $1,000 
fine,  six  months  in  jail,  or  both.  Mr. 
Harrison  believes  that  the  stragglers  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  law  or  deliberately 
are  trying  to  evade  registration  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own.  The  last  group  will 
be  handled  without  gloves  when  the  law 
finally  catches  up  with  it. 

THE  FIRST  "BONUS"  BILL  FOR  PERSONS 
inducted  into  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice in  the  present  emergency  has  made 
its  appearance.  It  is  HR.10661  and  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  $60  to  such 
individuals  upon  honorable  discharge  or 
transfer  to  inactive  duty.  In  the  past  its 
sponsor,  Representative  John  Costello  of 
California,  has  consistently  opposed  such 
bills  and  his  measure  may  have  been  in- 
troduced merely 'as  a  warning  of  what  is 
to  come.  The  bill  dies,  of  course,  with 
the  present  Congress. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  AND 
procedure  are  expected  to  follow  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  A.  Millis,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Mr.  Millis  was  sworn  in 
on  November  27,  breaking  the  one-to-one 
deadlock  that  has  blocked  NLRB  busi- 
ness since  Chairman  J.  Warren  Mad- 
den's  term  expired  on  August  27.  Three 
staff  members,  whose  administration  of 
NLRB  functions  had  been  criticized  by 
William  M.  Leiserson,  resigned  at  once. 
[See  Survey  Graphic,  June  1940,  page 
344.]  In  addition  to  a  new  member, 
NLRB  now  has  a  new  general  counsel, 
Robert  B.  Watts,  former  associate  coun- 
sel, and  known  to  share  the  Leiserson 
viewpoint.  He  succeeds  Charles  Fahy, 
named  assistant  U.  S.  solicitor  general 
some  months  ago. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


The  Walter-Logan  Bill 

BY  a  surprise  move,  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  which  aims 
to  hamstring  the  work  of  the  federal  administrative 
agencies,  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate  on  November  26, 
and  passed  by  a  close  vote — 27  to  25.  The  measure  passed 
the  House  in  April  among  a  lot  of  routine  business,  and 
with  few  members  realizing  that  the  Walter-Logan  bill 
was  before  them.  The  bill,  based  on  a  report  by  an  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  committee,  has  had  the  enthusiastic 
backing  of  important  business  interests,  and  of  opponents 
of  social  and  labor  legislation.  It  provides  for  judicial  re- 
view of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  administrative  agencies, 
and  of  all  final  acts  of  these  bodies,  including  the  evidence 
on  which  the  decisions  are  based.  In  effect,  it  would  mean 
that  the  work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  scores  of 
other  boards,  commissions,  and  administrations  could  be 
tied  up  for  months  or  years  pending  court  review  not  only 
of  law  but  of  fact.  Thus  if  the  Walter-Logan  bill  becomes 
law,  the  proposal  to  weaken  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  through  amendment  loses  most  of  its  significance.  For 
by  making  all  rules,  regulations,  and  decisions  of  admin- 
istrative bodies  subject  to  review  on  both  law  and  evidence, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  functioning  of  the  agencies  would  be 
so  confused  and  delayed  that  no  specific  change  in  any 
one  would  be  required  to  cripple  it.  [See  Survey  Graphic, 
June,  1940,  page  344.] 

On  December  2,  the  House  re-passed  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  176  to  51.  If  the  President  refuses  to  sign  it  a  strong 
effort  to  override  his  veto  is  expected. 

Salutary  Straw 

A  VOLUNTEER  effort  at  the  November  election  to 
-L\.  clean  up  frauds  at  the  polls  is  seen  by  Chicago  folk 
as  a  straw  indicating  that  their  city  may  be  heading  into 
one  of  its  periodic  spells  of  civic  reform.  This  effort,  started 
in  a  small  way,  gained  such  momentum  that  it  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  crusade.  One  of  its  beginnings  was 
in  the  righteous  indignation  of  certain  young  Republicans 
over  the  customary  election  procedure  in  the  city's  "16 
worst  wards,"  largely  Democratic.  But  this  partisan  con- 
cern soon  joined  hands  with  other  community  forces  in  a 
non-partisan  Joint  Civic  Committee  on  Elections. 

With  an  enthusiastic  spearhead  of  young  professional 
and  business  men,  6,000  volunteer  canvassers  and  poll- 
watchers  were  recruited  and  given  a  brief  intensive  course 
in  vote  frauds  and  how  to  prevent  them.  A  motion  pic- 
ture, a  handbook,  and  two  lectures  were  the  nucleus  of 
the  training.  Young  men  and  women  who  never  before  had 
shown  an  interest  in  election  machinery  worked  in  two 
shifts  from  five  in  the  morning  of  Election  Day  until  the 
count  was  completed  in  the  gray  dawn  of  Wednesday 
morning.  The  result  was  the  quietest  and  cleanest  election 
that  the  "16  worst  wards"  have  ever  known.  Interestingly 
enough,  from  Chicago's  "better  wards"  where  the  com- 
mittee had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  station  its  watchers 
have  come  complaints  from  irate  Democrats  who  claimed 
that  their  names  were  stricken  from  the  poll  lists. 


Today,  a  lot  of  Chicagoans  know  more  about  the  busi- 
ness of  elections  than  they  ever  have  known  before.  They 
have  acquired  a  salutary  curiosity  about  practical  local 
government  which,  many  observers  believe,  will  carry 
them  farther  into  its  workings. 


Housewives  at  War 


HOW  intimately  the  war  touches  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain — all  the  people — and  how 
successful  the  Churchill  government  has  been  in  giving 
everyone  a  part  in  the  vast  national  effort  is  revealed  in 
occasional  news  paragraphs  of  the  mimeographed  "Bulle- 
tins from  Britain,"  compiled  weekly  by  the  British  Library 
of  Information,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Thus  a  recent  issue  describes  how  British  housewives 
salvage  and  turn  over  to  the  manufacturers  every  house- 
hold scrap  which  can  be  converted  into  war  materials. 
The  salvage  program  began  with  a  "raid"  on  the  closets, 
attics,  garages,  and  sheds  of  twelve  million  homes,  to  rout 
out  unused  odds  and  ends.  "Working  parties"  were 
grouped  to  sort  the  salvage,  which  was  loaded  on  trucks 
and  hauled  direct  to  the  factories. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  day-by-day  job.  Each 
housewife  was  directed  to  keep  a  row  of  boxes  at  her  door- 
step: one  for  newspapers,  wrapping  paper,  food  cartons, 
boxes,  to  be  re-pulped  and  processed  into  rifle  and  shell 
cases,  cartridge  wads,  food  containers;  one  for  bones 
("these  provide  glycerine  for  explosives,  fertilizers,  glue 
for  airplanes")  ;  one  for  rags  and  clothing  to  be  reprocessed 
into  blankets  and  even  uniforms;  one  for  metal,  mainly  tin 
cans;  one  for  scraps  which  can  be  converted  into  animal 
feed.  "No  less  than  forty  pigs  can  be  fed  each  week  from 
the  kitchen  waste  of  every  thousand  homes."  And  as  to 
tin  cans,  bottle  tops,  old  toothpaste  tubes — "it  takes  only 
one  ton  of  metal  to  make  150  cases  for  18-pounder  shells." 
Trucks  regularly  collect  the  salvaged  material,  energetically 
saved  and  sorted,  because  "the  housewife's  'doorstep  amnn 
nition'  will  help  shorten  the  war." 


Psychiatric  Warfare 

PROBABLY  for  the  first  time  in  history,  mental  health 
today  is  recognized  as  a  definite  element  in  national  de- 
fense. That  this  recognition  comes  from  our  own  govern- 
ment officials  was  the  heartening  word  heard  last  month 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  when  eminent  psychiatrists  told  of  plans 
under  way  for  psychiatric  examinations  in  the  selective 
service  system.  In  their  present  form  the  plans,  worked  out 
by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  the  surgeons  gen- 
eral of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  Selective  Service  Com- 
mission, involve  fifteen-minute  routine  examinations  based 
on  the  bare  fundamentals  of  psychiatric  theory.  For  this 
psychiatric  duty  the  army  is  asking  for  a  hundred  volun- 
teers, though  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  700  eventually 
will  be  needed.  A  preliminary  survey  shows  some  500 
psychiatrists  available,  of  military  age  and  fitness  and  not 
already  in  the  army  and  navy  reserves.  In  addition  there 
are  300  who  are  now  commissioned  reserve  officers. 

An  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  "psychiatric  screen- 
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ng"  for  the  men  of  the  armed  forces  is  presented  nega- 
ively  by  the  experience  of  Canada  which  has  no  routine 
[isychiatric  examinations  except  in  the  aviation  division. 
Phe  Canadian  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
eports  that  30  percent  of  Canadians  invalided  home  from 
jJritain  are  afflicted  with  mental  and  nervous  disorders — 

large  proportion  with  major  psychoses.  A  study  of  200 
f  the  invalided  cases  showed  that  62  percent  of  the  mental 
efects  were  so  obvious  and  of  such  a  character  that  they 
ould  have  been  detected  by  psychiatric  examinations  during 
\\e  training  period. 

But  the  importance  of  mental  health  in  a  defense  pic- 
ure,  said  the  mental  hygienists,  is  not  confined  to  the 
rmed  forces.  It  is  equally  important  for  the  reserves — 
he  men  who  have  completed  their  military  training — 
nd  for  the  mounting  numbers  in  defense  industries.  And 
ooming  large  in  the  program  of  total  defense  is  the  mental 
icalth  of  the  civilian  population,  the  maintenance  of  those 
table  qualities  of  mind  that  fortify  morale  and  defeat  the 
psychology  of  terror." 

Vmbulances  or  Overcoats 

A  AMERICAN  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
£X  England  has  assumed  such  sheer  bulk  that  the  British 
government  has  .set  up  an  American  Gifts  Committee 
eaded  by  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  former  ambassador  to  the 
Jnited  States,  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  shipping  priori- 
ies.  The  committee  includes  representatives  of  government 
Departments  and  of  officially  recognized  relief  agencies. 
|Phere  is  no  question  of  the  usefulness  of  American  gifts  of 
l.arments,  shoes,  blankets,  hospital  supplies,  and  so  on,  or 
f  the  British  need  for  them ;  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  put- 
jing  first  things  first,  ambulances  or  overcoats  for  example, 
nd  of  using  for  the  most  urgent  necessities  such  shipping 
ipace  as  is  available.  This  space  is  becoming  increasingly 
limited  as  shipments  of  military  supplies  increase  in  volume, 
lienceforth  requests  for  American  aid  made  by  any  British 
lelief  organization  must  be  cleared  through  the  American 
jifts  Committee  which  will  determine  urgency  in  relation 
:o  the  immediate  need  and  will  arrange  for  the  assignment 
f  shipping  space  accordingly.  This  is  in  a  way  an  extension 
if  the  system  pursued  by  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
las  sought  shipping  space  only  for  supplies  specifically  re- 
mested  by  two  officially  recognized  relief  agencies — the 
British  Red  Cross  and  the  Women's  Voluntary  Agency. 

The  new  American  Gifts  Committee  has  expressed  the 
.ope  that  the  many  organizations  in  this  country  engaged  in 
tjarious  activities  for  assistance  to  the  British  people  will 
;;orm  a  central  committee  with  which  the  AGC  can  cooper- 
te  to  the  end  of  concentrating  efforts  and  facilities  to 
nect  immediate  needs. 

^abor's  Thorny  Issues 

IT^OMMUNISM  and  racketeering  were  the  thorniest 
r^  issues  in  the  two  national  labor  conventions — -Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — in  session  last  month.  In  the  AFL  the  dele- 
gates went  beyond  condemnation  of  communist  philosophy 
|nd  passed  a  resolution  demanding  that  the  Communist 
•arty  be  "outlawed"  from  this  country.  In  the  CIO  there 
Iras  a  conflict  of  viewpoint.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing 
hVorkers,  the  Textile  Workers,  and  other  affiliated  groups 
krged  a  stronger  resolution  than  the  very  general  state- 
lient  which  finally  was  adopted  without  the  bitter  airing 


of  the  subject  which  had  been  expected.  The  new  CIO 
president,  Philip  Murray,  Scottish-born  coal  miner,  does 
not  share  the  sympathy  of  his  predecessor,  John  L.  Lewis, 
with  left-wing  unionism.  Lewis  is  reported  to  have  prom- 
ised him  a  free  hand  in  reorganization,  but  no  radical 
"purge"  is  to  be  expected.  If  some  "party  liners"  are 
dropped,  as  now  seems  likely,  they  probably  will  be  eased 
out  one  by  one,  and  without  fanfare. 

If  there  was  general  agreement  in  the  AFL  convention 
on  the  question  of  communism,  there  was  sharp  disagree- 
ment on  the  question  of  racketeering  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federation  in  the  matter.  A  series  of  "incidents," . 
capped  by  the  Scalise  scandal,  had  stirred  a  demand,  inside 
the  AFL  and  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  labor  "clean 
house."  Some  delegates,  outstanding  among  them  David 
Dubinsky  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  giving  the 
executive  council  authority  to  step  in  and  remove  dis- 
honest leaders  if  the  union  itself  failed  to  act.  The  resolu- 
tion, unanimously  adopted,  fell  far  short  of  this.  It  gave 
the  council  authority  to  "use  all  its  influence"  to  force 
action  disciplining  unionists  who  used  their  positions  for 
personal  gain,  and  it  called  on  national  and  international 
unions  to  amend  their  constitutions  to  provide  for  "ade- 
quate disciplinary  action"  against  officers  or  members  found 
to  have  been  disloyal  to  their  trust,  or  to  have  committed 
acts  tending  to  discredit  the  labor  movement.  But  the  con- 
vention followed  the  official  AFL  policy  in  refusing  to 
interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  member  unions,  or  to  place 
upon  the  central  body  any  responsibility  for  cleansing 
craft  unions  of  racketeers  who  prey  on  workers,  employers, 
and  the  public. 

Birthday  Candles 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  took  pleasure  in  lighting 
special  birthday  candles  last  month  for  two  of  its  good 
friends,  the  National  Urban  League  and  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy. 

The  Urban  League,  turned  its  third  decade  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  marking  the  occasion  with  a  dinner  attended  by  many 
distinguished  guests  including  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  In  re- 
viewing the  league's  work  since  its  establishment  in  1910 
Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  from  the  beginning  its  able  execu- 
tive secretary,  reminded  that:  "Many  of  the  problems 
which  we  thought  we  were  approaching  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Negro  interest  have  proved  to  be  parts  of  larger 
social  problems  which  the  country  as  a  whole  finds  itself 
impelled  to  attack." 

The  birthday  party  of  the  LID,  Survey  Midmonthly's 
one-rflight-down  neighbor,  was  held  on  November  28 
with  a  formal  celebration  of .  its  "thirty-five  years  of 
progress."  The  league  was  born  in  1905  as  the  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society,  its  purpose,  "to  promote  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women." 
During  the  succeeding  sixteen  years  it  had  as  its  presidents : 
Jack  London,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
and  Arthur  Gleason.  In  1921,  under  the  presidency  of 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  it  reorganized  and  took  its  present 
name  and  the  motto,  "Education  for  a  new  social  order 
based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit."  The  sub- 
sequent story  of  the  league,  with  which  the  names  of  Nor- 
man Thomas,  Stuart  Chase,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  Mary  Fox, 
and  many  others  are  indissolubly  associated,  constitutes  a 
vital  chapter  in  the  intellectual  history  of  our  times. 
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The  Social  Front 


Youth 


HP  HE  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee  has  announced  the  selection  of 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  as  the  location  of 
its  first  experiment  in  providing  an  al- 
ternative service  for  those  who  cannot 
conscientiously  perform  military  service. 
Working  with  the  Otsego  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Cooperative  Association,  made  up 
of  about  300  farmers,  each  of  whom 
owns  ten  or  more  acres  of  woodland, 
the  Quakers  will  establish  a  year-round 
work  camp.  The  camp  will  afford  op- 
portunity for  constructive  service  to  a 
rural  community,  similar  in  program  to 
a  summer  work  camp  held  at  Coopers- 
town  which  included  painting,  carpenter- 
ing, landscaping  about  the  sawmill,  mak- 
ing time  studies  of  efficiency  in  the  mill, 
doing  demonstration  clearing  of  young 
timber.  The  cooperative  is  under  the  ad- 
visory direction  of  the  New  England  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Youth  Against  War — A  call  has  gone 
out  for  the  fourth  annual  National 
Youth  Anti-War  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  December  27  to  30.  The 
congress  "calls  upon  all  young  people 
who  are  opposed  to  America's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  and  who  are  against 
totalitarianism  all  over  the  world  to  meet 
together  during  this  Christmas  season  of 
1940."  The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  the 
Youth  Committee  Against  War,  affiliated 
with  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War 
Congress.  Further  information  from  the 
committee,  22  East  17  Street,  New  York. 
The  War  Resisters  League,  171  West 
12  Street,  New  York,  has  prepared  a 
leaflet  of  advice  for  those  answering 
Form  47,  the  special  form  to  be  filled 
out  by  conscientious  objectors  registered 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  It  also 
had  prepared  a  pamphlet  outlining  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  rights  it 
grants  "persons  with  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  war." 

Public  Affairs — In  the  effort  to  make 
young  citizens  "more  sensitive  to  their 
civic  responsibilities,"  the  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  YMCAs  is  furthering  a  program 
of  study  and  discussion  through  YMCA 
Citizens'  Study  Centers.  The  committee 
prepares  and  publishes  material  which 
presents  all  sides  of  current  issues,  with 
lists  of  suggested  material  for  further 
reading.  One  recent  release,  for  example, 
dealt  with  conscription,  outlining  Ameri- 
can experience  and  quoting  speeches,  edi- 
torials, and  other  statements  for  and 


against  compulsory  military  service  in 
this  country.  An  early  fall  release  dis- 
cussed election  issues,  and  included  copies 
of  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  So- 
cialist platforms.  Local  programs  of  the 
study  centers  include  forums  and  discus- 
sion groups  on  specific  subjects,  syste- 
matic inquiry  into  local  municipal  gov- 
ernment, study  of  campaign  literature, 
and  so  on.  Further  information  from 
J.  E.  Sproul,  National  Council  of  the 
YMCAs,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

CCC — Specific  training  for  non-combat- 
ant defense  service  has  been  added  to 
other  forms  of  education  in  all  CCC 
camps.  As  its  contribution  to  the  national 
effort,  the  CCC  proposes  to  furnish: 
90,000  trained  truck  and  dispatch-car 
drivers  every  six  months;  7,500  to  10,000 
truck  and  automobile  maintenance  men 
every  three  months;  3,000  skilled  me- 
chanics a  year ;  6,000  cooks  and  bakers 
each  six  months;  100,000  first  aid  men 
equipped  with  the  standard  Red  Cross 
course,  every  six  months;  3,500  skilled 
dispensary  attendants  and  medical  order- 
lies every  six  months;  1,000  competent 
welders  in  like  period;  1,000  airplane 
motor  mechanics  in  the  first  year;  not 
fewer  than  75,000  reasonably  competent 
road,  bridge,  and  telephone-line  workers ; 
2,000  men  with  knowledge  of  map  mak- 
ing and  map  reading  every  six  months; 
10,000  men  reasonably  competent  in  basic 
photography  every  six  months;  and  20,- 
000  men  reasonably  familiar  with  send- 
ing and  receiving  code  and  with  elemen- 
tary radio  repair  skill,  every  six  months. 
The  CCC  has  announced  a  compulsory 
savings  plan  for  enrollees  under  which 
$7  of  their  pay  will  be  set  aside  monthly 
in  a  special  fund  to  be  paid  them  in  a 
lump  sum  on  discharge.  Men  in  the  CCC 
receive  $30  a  month,  plus  maintenance 
and  instruction,  of  which  $8  now  is  paid 
to  them  in  cash  and  $22  goes  to  their 
dependents.  Under  the  new  plan,  to  take 
effect  January'  1,  dependents  will  receive 
only  $15.  The  requirement  that  CCC  en- 
rollees must  come  from  families  on  re- 
lief has  been  dropped. 

The  Blind — An  NYA  project  in  Nor- 
man, Okla.,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  is  making  it  possible  for  a 
group  of  visually  handicapped  boys  and 
girls  to  be  self-supporting  while  receiv- 
ing social  and  educational  guidance  as  an 
aid  in  their  adjustment  to  society.  The 
project  is  directed  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Minner 
who  is  himself  visually  handicapped. 
Among  the  group  of  fifty  are  eight 
sighted  members  included  to  read  to  the 
others  who  are  totally  or  partially  blind. 


The  visually  handicapped  work  160 
hours  a  month  transcribing  braille  cata- 
logues for  the  state  public  library,  and 
making  rugs,  brooms,  and  similar  objects 
for  use  in  state  institutions.  The  project 
is  housed  in  a  remodeled  church  building 
furnished  by  interested  local  persons 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  blind  boys.  All 
of  the  group  take  turns  at  meal  serving. 
All  keep  their  own  rooms  tidy,  thus 
learning  to  become  self-reliant.  For 
entertainment  they  go  to  the  movies, 
dance,  give  musical  programs,  and  listen 
to  the  radio. 

The  project  members  pay  no  cash  rent. 
A  committee  of  interested  citizens  con- 
tracted with  the  government  to  provide 
food,  housing,  and  utility  bills  for  64 
cents  per  capita  per  day.  The  NYA 
allows  each  of  the  handicapped  young 
persons  $1  a  day  for  the  work  they 
perform.  After  64  cents  is  deducted  for 
expenses,  the  remainder  goes  to  the  boys 
and  girls  for  spending  money. 

Relief  and  WPA 

CJOME  people  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  "shovel  leaning"  can  pro- 
duce more  than  517,000  miles  of  roads, 
25,000  new  buildings,  64,000  bridges  or 
viaducts,  18,000  miles  of  sewers,  15,000 
flood  control  dams — facilities  which  rep- 
resent only  a  portion  of  the  WPA  con- 
struction work  completed  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  figures  are  taken  from  a 
statistical  summary  of  WPA  accom- 
plishments up  to  July  1,  1940,  recently 
issued  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 
Among  numerous  other  tangible  accom- 
plishments were  the  production  of  222,- 
683,000  articles  of  clothing,  the  canning 
of  42,203,000  quarts  of  food,  the  renova- 
tion of  67,364,000  library  books,  the 
transcription  of  3,909,000  pages  of 
braille.  Mosquito  control,  medical  and  , 
dental  clinics,  literacy  and  naturaliza-  i 
tion  programs  are  only  a  few  of  the 
projects  whose  accomplishments  cannot 
be  measured  by  material  assets. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  fed- 
eral report  on  WPA  accomplishments  ap- 
peared a  similar  report  from  the  New 
York  City  office.  Among  the  achieve- 
ments in  the  city  are  enough  new  or  im- 
proved road  to  cover  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Denver — nearly  1,700 
miles — 391  new  public  buildings,  29  new 
parks,  310  playgrounds,  19  bridges  and 
viaducts.  Outstanding  feat  was  the  con- 
struction of  La  Guardia  Field,  largest 
airport  in  the  country.  Other  projects  j 
produced  16,000,000  garments  for  relief 
recipients,  631,191  toys  for  under- 
privileged children.  New  York's  WPA 
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ivorkers  also  filled  1,100,000  teeth,  X- 
rayed  234,000  chests,  immunized  102,- 
JJ24  children  against  diphtheria. 

Effects  of  Defense — Those  who  regard 
:he  draft  as  a  means  of  reducing  relief 
irolls  are  due  for  a  disappointment,  if  the 
j:ase  load  of  the  St.  Louis  Bureau  for 
iMen  is  typical  of  the  country's  total 
Irase  load  of  single  men  on  relief.  Ac- 
rording  to  a  report  in  a  recent  issue  of 
j:he  bureau's  monthly  bulletin  of  infor- 
j-nation,  Men  of  St.  Louis,  unattached 
nen  on  relief  fall  mainly  into  two  age 
groups,  those  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  and  those  between  thirty-five 
jind  forty-five,  men  either  under  or  over 
:he  draft  age.  The  younger  group,  says 
:he  bulletin,  is  largely  comprised  of 
('graduates"  of  children's  agencies  with 
Lvhom  the  bureau  is  attempting  to  work 
jut  programs  of  self-support.  The  older 
£roup  is  made  up  of  men  who  require 
(vocational  retraining  because  of  some 
Iphysical  disability. 

|  Rather  than  expecting  a  reduction  in 
case  load,  the  St.  Louis  Bureau  for  Men 
sees  a  trend  in  the  younger  group  toward 
la  lengthened  period  of  dependency.  The 
(recent  government  publicity  relative  to 
the  need  for  skilled  workers  has  in- 
Creased  the  requests  from  referral 
(agencies  and  from  the  boys  themselves 
'for  further  schooling,  thus  lengthening 
the  boys'  time  under  public  care.  A 
similar  trend  is  in  evidence  among  the 
blder,  handicapped  men,  many  of  whom 
(formerly  were  content  with  the  possi- 
(aility  of  obtaining  light  jobs.  Warns 
Men  of  St.  Louis:  "There  seems  to  be 
no  end  of  money  provided  for  the  train- 
ing of  people,  but  the  funds  necessary 
(for  their  complete  maintenance  are 
(stringently  limited." 

Stones  for  Bread  — "The  Brown  family 
'with  six  children  lives  on  one  fourth  a 
minimum  diet."  So  begins  the  devasta- 
ting report  on  the  Missouri  relief  situa- 
tion recently  prepared  by  the  Missouri 
(Association  for  Social  Welfare,  Brown 
(Hall,  Skinker  and  Lindell  Boulevards, 
(St.  Louis,  Mo.,  price  50  cents.  A  beauti- 
jful  job  in  layout  and  illustration,  "Stones 
tfor  Bread"  presents  facts  and  figures 
which  are  anything  but  beautiful — sta- 
tistics and  case  stories  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state  pointing  up  the  human 
privation  caused  by  the  inadequacy  of 
khe  state's  relief  appropriation.  There 
(are  stories  of  the  hardships  undergone 
by  unemployed  city  families  refused  re- 
Uief  because  they  were  "employable" ; 
;stories  of  rural  families  refused  certifi- 
cation to  WPA  because  they  operated 
[farms,  refused  farm  aid  because  they 
kvere  miners,  refused  direct  relief  because 
khey  were  physically  able  to  work;  stories 
of  zinc  miners  in  the  Ozarks,  "marked 
nut  of  the  mines"  because  of  silicosis, 
prying  to  support  tuberculous  families  on 
WPA  wages;  stories  from  the  cotton 
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area  of  families  turned  migrant  because 
of  their  inability  to  receive  relief  or 
WPA  jobs  after  descending  the  scale 
from  farm  tenant  to  sharecropper  to 
farm  laborer  to  unemployed  under  the 
pressure  of  mechanized  agriculture;  a 
story  from  a  WPA  nursery  school  re- 
vealing that  43  percent  of  the  "relief" 
children  were  underweight,  36  percent 
were  underheight,  29  percent  showed 
evidence  of  beginning  rickets;  36  percent 
had  abdominal  pouches  indicating  mal- 
nutrition. The  story  behind  these  stories 
is  not  new,  has  been  told  time  and  time 
again  to  state  legislators:  Missouri's 
general  relief  expenditure  per  inhabitant 
is  only  one  third  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  its  average  relief  allowances  are 
little  more  than  one  half  the  national 
average. 

Two  Communities — Grundy  County, 
Tenn.  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.  were  two 
objects  of  recent  scrutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. The  results  and  recommenda- 
tions of  both  studies,  published  in  two 
thick  mimeographed  volumes,  promise  to 
produce  widespread  reforms  in  the  re- 
spective areas. 

Grundy  County  is  a  coal  mining  area 
turned  agricultural  only  since  the  de- 
cline of  its  main  industry  in  the  early 
days  of  the  depression.  In  the  past  four 
years  scarcely  any  turnover  has  been 
apparent  on  the  relief  rolls  which  in- 
clude over  60  percent  of  the  county's 
families.  Although  there  are  eleven  re- 
lief programs  administered  by  six  differ- 
ent public  agencies,  the  county's  only  gen- 
eral relief  is  issued  to  one  "pauper  case." 
Federal  funds  account  for  85  percent  of 
relief  expenditures  embracing  such  pro- 
grams as  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  the  cate- 
gorical assistances,  farm  aid.  The  APWA 
report  estimates  that  the  monthly  $23,- 
944  spent  in  the  county  for  relief  is  in- 
sufficient by  $17,000.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations are  suggestions  for  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  public  welfare  and 
health  administration  and  county  finan- 


cial management,  the  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  agricultural 
planning.  Already  the  county  is  enlist- 
ing the  aid  of  federal,  county,  and  com- 
munity agencies  in  an  effort  to  carry 
out  the  association's  recommendations. 

More  disturbing  because  of  their  ex- 
istence against  a  backdrop  of  plenty  are 
the  conditions  described  in  the  San  An- 
tonio report.  Center  of  an  area  of  "un- 
told potentialities"  in  the  livestock,  citrus 
fruits,  chemical  and  oil  industries,  the 
city  is  of  no  small  importance  as  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  center.  It  has  a 
lively  tourist  "industry,"  and  benefits 
from  the  payrolls  of  the  largest  army 
post  in  the  country.  Yet  12  percent  of 
the  total  working  population  are  unem- 
ployed; more  than  half  the  families  live 
in  substandard  homes;  the  city's  infant 
deathrate  is  twice  that  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  20,000  to  25,000  families 
receiving  relief  are  hardly  an  indication 
of  the  extent  of  need,  as  the  eligibility 
standards  shut  out  many  with  submar- 
ginal  incomes.  As  in  Grundy  County,  the 
only  general  public  relief  program  is  the 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities.  Even 
these  are  fewer  than  in  other  commun- 
ities because  of  the  city's  refusal  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  provide  storage  for 
foods.  The  community's  only  categorical 
program  is  old  age  assistance.  The 
City-County  Family  Welfare  Agency 
which  certifies  families  to  the  various 
federal  programs  has  an  average  of  1,250 
cases  per  worker.  These  conditions  have 
wrought  havoc  with  the  private  agencies, 
which,  no  matter  what  their  intended 
function — as  health  agency,  settlement 
house,  children's  protective  organization 
— have  attempted  to  shoulder  as  much 
of  the  pressing  economic  burden  as  possi- 
ble, even  to  the  point  of  setting  up  soup 
kitchens. 

The  remedies  prescribed  by  the  APWA 
for  curing  San  Antonio's  ills  are  specific 
and  include  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
relief  program  to  be  financed  jointly  by 
municipal  and  state  funds;  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  for  aid  to  depend- 


CHARLES  E.  HENDRY 
Hardy  pioneer  among  group  workers 
is  Charles  E.  Hendry,  last  month  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  research  and 
statistical  service  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Formerly  on  the  faculty  of 
George  Williams  College,  Chicago, 
and  recently  director  of  program  and 
personnel  training  for  the  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  Mr.  Hendry  long  has 
been  engaged  in  trail-blazing  in  group 
work  methodology  and  group  therapy. 
Among  his  many  "extramural"  activi- 
ties is  the  chairmanship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Study  of 
Group  Work  and  authorship  of  many 
influential  publications. 
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ent  children  and  aid  to  the  needy  blind ; 
the  setting  up  of  a  Food  Stamp  Plan ; 
the  reorganization  of  the  City-County 
Welfare  Agency  into  an  adequately 
staffed  department  of  public  welfare  to 
embrace  all  relief  and  child  welfare 
functions;  the  establishment  of  a  social 
planning  council  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  public  and  private  agencies ;  the  re- 
organization of  private  welfare  agencies 
to  eliminate  confusion  and  duplication. 
Indication  that  the  report  has  not  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  is  the  news  that  the  staff 
of  the  City-County  Welfare  Agency  has 
been  nearly  doubled  within  the  past 
month. 

Milk — Beginning  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month  relief  families  in  New  York  City 
may  have  a  pint  of  milk  per  day  for 
each  child  under  sixteen  in  addition  to 
their  regular  relief  allowances,  under 
plans  recently  worked  out  by  the  co- 
operation of  municipal,  state,  and  fed- 
eral governments.  Unlike  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  plan  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  September  1939,  page  286]  the 
New  York  City  milk  plan  is  not  manda- 
tory. It  affects  only  the  families  who 
wish  to  participate,  and  does  not  divert 
part  of  the  regular  relief  allowances  to 
specified  channels.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  "put  to  the  best  possible  use" 
the  surplus  milk  being  produced  in  the 
New  York  milkshed.  The  families  will 
buy  the  milk  at  retail  stores  through 
coupons  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  The  milk  companies  will  re- 
ceive 5  cents  from  the  department  for 
each  quart  of  milk  sold  through  the 
plan.  The  difference  between  this  price 
and  the  total  cost  of  distribution  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration. 

Education 

r^FFECTS  of  the  world  situation  are 
seen  in  recent  figures  on  language 
study  in  New  York  City's  public  high- 
schools  this  year.  Fewer  students  are  en- 
rolled in  German  classes  than  in  any 
year  of  the  last  decade.  At  the  same 
time,  interest  in  Spanish  has  spurted,  and 
study  of  Spanish  is  second  only  to  study 
of  French,  which  still  holds  first  place. 
The  registration  in  German  classes  has 
been  dropping  ever  since  Hitler  came  to 
power.  In  the  spring  of  1934,  there  were 
22,550  pupils  studying  German.  Two 
years  later,  the  figure  had  dropped  to 
16,000;  last  year  it  was  12,000;  at  pres- 
ent, 10,241 — with  more  than  60,000  pu- 
pils in  French  classes  and  nearly  39,000 
in  Spanish.  In  1917,  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  German  stood 
first  by  a  wide  margin  among  all  foreign 
languages  studied  in  the  New  York 
schools.  With  the  declaration  of  war,  an 
immediate  reaction  set  in  and  continued 
until  1920,  when  only  sixty  students  were 


enrolled  in  German  classes.  German 
slowly  regained  part  of  its  popularity, 
but  the  trend  was  reversed  by  Hitler. 
Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  acting  director 
of  foreign  language  study  in  the  New 
York  City  schools,  urges  that  "emotional- 
ism" be  kept  out  of  the  situation. 

A  College  Program — A  five-fold  pro- 
gram to  help  prepare  women  for  a  part 
in  national  defense  has  been  organized 
by  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  college  has  established  an  Institute 
for  the  Defense  of  Democratic  Princi- 
ples Among  Women,  the  work  of  which 
will  include  student-faculty  forums,  for- 
ums for  special  community  groups,  gen- 
eral community  forums,  and  radio  pro- 
grams. By  "pointing  up"  its  regular 
courses  in  such  fields  as  nursing,  home 
economics,  foreign  languages,  business 
education,  the  college  hopes  to  furnish 
"highly  trained  aides  or  potential  leaders 
in  special  fields."  To  prepare  women  for 
effective  volunteer  service,  Russell  Sage 
College  is  offering  intensive  training  to 
women  of  the  college  and  community  in 
elementary  nursing,  nutrition,  and  cleri- 
cal work.  A  fourth  type  of  activity  will 
be  health  training  for  women  of  the 
community.  Lastly,  the  college  proposes 
to  cooperate  with  other  community  agen- 
cies in  setting  up  a  clearing  house  which 
will  include  the  name  of  every  woman 
in  the  community  who  desires  to  render 
volunteer  service.  Russell  Sage  students 
are  required  to  attend  faculty-student 
forum  meetings.  All  other  defense  courses 
are  elective.  Of  the  more  than  700 
women  in  the  college,  the  largest  number 
of  students  and  teachers  (142)  are  en- 
rolled in  the  course  in  everyday  mechan- 
ics, which  includes  instruction  in  auto- 
mobile driving  and  maintenance.  The 
next  largest  group  (138)  is  studying 
emergency  nursing.  To  make  way  for 
the  defense  program,  students,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  faculty,  eliminated  fifteen 
of  the  usual  extracurricular  activities  at 
the  college. 

Negro  School  Salaries — Denial  of  the 
petition  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for  review  of  the  Alston 
case  was  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  October 
28.  This  action  has  the  effect  of  sus- 
taining the  lower  court,  which  held  that 
to  fix  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  at  rates 
lower  than  those  for  white  teachers  of 
equal  qualifications,  experience,  and  du- 
ties, on  the  sole  basis  of  race  or  color, 
violates  the  "due  process"  and  "equal 
protection"  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  original  suit  was  lost 
by  the  Negro  teacher  who  brought  it. 
He  carried  the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  which  unanimously  reversed 
the  trial  court.  It  was  from  that  decision 
that  the  Norfolk  school  board  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Alston  was 
joined  in  his  suit  by  the  Norfolk  Teach- 


ers' Association,  an  organization  of  th 
Negro  school  teachers  of  that  city, 
salary  schedule  submitted  as  evidence 
in  the  case  and  quoted  in  the  opinion 
of  the  appellate  court  showed  that,  dur- 
ing the  1939-40  school  year,  the  salary 
range  for  Negro  teachers  holding  a  nor- 
mal certificate  was  from  $597.50  to 
$960.10;  for  white  teachers,  $850  to 
$1425.  For  Negro  elementary  teachers 
with  a  college  degree,  the  range  was  $611 
to  $960;  for  white  teachers  of  the  same 
qualifications,  $937  to  $1425.  For  Negro 
highschool  teachers  (men)  the  range  wa 
$784.50  to  $1235;  for  white  highscho 
teachers  (men)  from  $1200  to  $2185. 

Record  and  Report — Of  timely  inter- 
est and  usefulness  to  adult  education  | 
classes,  forums,  and  discussion  groups  is 
"Freedom  or  Fascism?"  a  handbook  pre 
pared  by  a  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  published 
by  the  Yale  University  Press.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  league,  130  Washington 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  .  .  .  The  much 
discussed  findings  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
on  the  secondary  school  curriculum  is 
now  available  in  a  pamphlet,  "What  the 
High  Schools  Ought  to  Teach."  Price  25 
cents,  from  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, 744  Jackson  Place,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  ...  In  a  new  publication, 
the  research  division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  brings  down  to 
date  a  study  of  teacher  salary  schedules 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Tenure  in 
1936.  The  report  includes  abstracts  of 
minimum  salary  laws,  and  a  bibliography. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street  N.W.,  Washington. 

Income  and  Opportunity  —  How   far 

family  finances  determine  the  opportuni- 
ties of  able  young  Americans  today  is 
indicated  by  a  recent  study,  "Parental 
Income  and  College  Opportunities,"  by 
Helen  Bertha  Goetsch.  (Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  157  pp.  Price  $1.85,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.)  The  report 
is  based  on  a  study  of  1,023  graduates 
of  twelve  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  public  high- 
schools.  Only  students  with  a  range  in 
I.Q.  between  117  and  146,  presumably 
able  to  do  college  work,  were  included. 
Of  these,  35  percent  were  full  time  col- 
lege students,  4  percent  part  time  stu- 
dents. About  19  percent  were  in  "minor 
schools,  that  is,  schools  of  nursing,  voca- 
tional schools,  business  colleges  and  the 
like."  Of  the  61  percent  who  discontinued 
full  time  schooling  when  they  graduated 
from  highschool,  77  percent  dropped  out 
because  of  "lack  of  finances,  need  of  help 
in  supporting  the  family,  or  need  of  help 
with  the  work  at  home."  Miss  Goetsch 
comments:  "It  is  obvious  that  many 
young  people  with  excellent  mental  en- 
dowment, for  pecuniary  reasons  are  not 
attending  a  higher  school.  This  means 
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rhat  the  bright  sons  of  the  poor  cannot 
bompete  with  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do 
tor  the  most  professional  and  remunera- 
|tive  positions  in  life." 

Jobs  and  Workers 

f~\N  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Fair 
r*^  Labor  Standards  Act,  Katharine  F. 
iLenroot,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
announced  that  during  the  two-year  pe- 
Iriod  between  October  24,  1938,  and  Oc- 
itober  1,  1940,  a  total  of  1,738  children 
kinder  sixteen  years  of  age  were  found 
lemployed  in  violation  of  the  child  labor 
[provisions  of  the  act.  During  the  last  fis- 
:al  year,  the  industrial  division  of  the 
[Children's  Bureau  inspected  1,298  estab- 
lishments in  thirty-four  states  with  some 
235,000  employes,  and  made  re-investi- 
jgations  in  223  plants.  During  the  two 
years  since  the  act  went  into  effect, 
itwenty-six  court  cases,  including  seven 
criminal  and  nineteen  civil  suits  for  fla- 
;grant  child  labor  violations,  were  closed. 
(None  of  these  were  contested  by  the  em- 
iployer.  Miss  Lenroot  states  that  the  gen- 
eral picture  in  the  child  labor  field  is 
one  of  progress,  which  she  attributes  in 
large  part  to  "the  excellent  cooperation 
received  from  state  and  local  labor  and 
school  officials." 

Job  Seekers — An  analysis  of  the  "multi- 
million  dollar  private  employment  agency 
ibusiness  in  California,"  made  public  last 
month  by  George  G.  Kidwell,  director 
iof  the  state  department  of  industrial  re- 
lations, 515  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San 
Francisco,  shows  that  fees  charged  job 
seekers  may  run  as  high  as  120  percent 
of  a  month's  salary.  The  35-page  report, 
Iprepared  by  M.  I.  Gershenson,  chief 
•statistician,  discloses  that  in  1939  Cali- 
fornia jobless  paid  more  than  $830,000 
to  204  private  employment  agencies  in 
the  state  for  obtaining  temporary  and 
permanent  positions  in  the  commercial, 
domestic,  hotel  and  restaurant,  nursing, 
teaching,  and  general  industrial  fields. 
In  addition,  fees  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  were  paid  to  theatrical 
and  motion  picture  employment  agencies. 
!The  study  does  not  include  fees  paid 
agricultural  labor  contractors  who  in 
imany  instances  function  as  employment 
agents.  Rates  for  commercial  and  clerical 
jobs  range  from  10  to  75  percent  of  the 
first  month's  salary.  For  permanent  jobs 
as  household,  hotel,  or  restaurant  work- 
ers, the  applicant  is  usually  charged  10 
percent  of  the  first  month's  earnings, 
though  in  southern  California  many 
agencies  charge  15  to  50  percent.  School 
teachers  usually  pay  5  to  10  percent  of 
the  annual  salary,  equivalent  to  60  to 
120  percent  of  one  month's  earnings. 
The  common  practice  of  motion  picture 
agencies  is  to  charge  10  percent  of  all 
earnings  in  this  field.  In  California,  fee- 


charging  agencies  must  be  licensed  by  the 
labor  commissioner  and  bonded  by  a 
reputable  surety  company,  but  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  regulation  of  the 
size  of  the  fee. 

Placements  of  workers  in  private  in- 
dustry by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
rose  to  305,000  during  September,  just 
under  the  all-time  high  established  in 
October  1939,  according  to  a  mid- 
November  statement  by  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt,  federal  security  administrator.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  seeking  jobs 
through  the  state  employment  offices 
dropped  to  approximately  4,900,000  in 
the  same  month,  and  the  number  of 
workers  drawing  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  declined  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive month. 

Workers'  Schools — A  trend  away  from 
the  six  weeks'  summer  session  to  inten- 
sive one-  and  two-week  courses  is  noted 
in  an  analysis  of  the  1940  session  of  the 
School  for  Workers  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  prepared  by  E.  E.  Schwartz- 
trauber,  director.  At  Wisconsin,  where 
a  six  weeks'  session  has  been  held  each 
year  since  1925,  the  enrollment  has 
dropped  from  a  "high"  of  62  in  1930  to 
12  in  1940.  Mr.  Schwartztrauber  finds 
this  due  to  "the  growing  sense  of  inse- 
curity of  the  worker,"  plus  the  reluc- 
tance of  local  unions  to  furnish  scholar- 
ship funds  and  guarantee  wage  losses  of 
workers  chosen  to  attend.  In  1937,  the 
school  began  to  experiment  with  short 
courses  at  the  request  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  International.  In  1940,  the 
school  arranged  several  short  courses 
for  members  of  specific  unions,  and  also 
a  two-weeks  course  open  to  all  workers. 
The  enrollment  last  summer  totaled  143. 
Mr.  Schwartztrauber  analyzes  the  sum- 
mer's experience  and  concludes  that  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  costs  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  involved  in  the  new 
plan,  the  short  courses  are  justified  by 
the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  served  by  the  Workers'  School. 

Exemption  for  Journalists —  Declaring 
that  application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  newspaper  employes  threat- 
ens the  freedom  of  the  press,  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Journalism  urges 
in  his  annual  report  that  journalists  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
He  states:  "If  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  concede  that  any  adminis- 
trator in  any  governmental  department 
has  the  power  to  set  the  minimum  wage 
which  a  newspaper  can  pay  any  par- 
ticular group  of  its  employes,  then  he 
can  set  any  minimum  he  pleases,  even  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  a  newspaper  to  have  any  em- 
ployes at  all."  Dean  Ackerman  also  holds 
that  journalists  are  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion as  professional  workers,  pointing  out 


that  more  than  seven  hundred  schools 
and  colleges  teach  journalism  as  a  pro- 
fessional subject,  and  that  the  Census 
Bureau  classifies  those  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism as  "professionals." 

Record  and  Report  —  "Administrative 
Problems  of  Employment  Services  in 
Eight  States,"  by  Oscar  Weigert  is  based 
on  firsthand  study  of  the  work  of  more 
than  100  local  offices.  Price  $1  from  Pub- 
lic Administration  Service,  1313  East 
60  Street,  Chicago,  111.  .  .  .  The  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  seventh 
National  Conference  on  Labor  Legisla- 
tion held  in  Washington  in  mid-Novem- 
ber, has  been  published  as  a  Division  of 
Labor  Standards  bulletin,  "Recent  Prog- 
ress in  State  Labor  Legislation."  Price 
10  cents  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Of 
special  interest  to  workers'  education 
groups  is  the  pamphlet,  "Organized  La- 
bor and  Consumer  Cooperation,"  by 
James  Myers,  industrial  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  recently 
published  by  The  Cooperative  League. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  league,  167  West 
12  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  "The 
Pecan  Shellers  of  San  Antonio,"  by  Sel- 
den  C.  Menefee  and  Orin  C.  Cassmore 
is  the  very  illuminating  report  of  a  WPA 
study  of  the  workers  in  an  industry  with 
"a  low  capital  investment  and  an  ex- 
tremely low  wage  structure."  Price  50 
cents  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  States 

C^)LD  AGE  assistance  measures  were 
^-^  brought  before  the  electorate  in  four 
states  last  month — California,  Washing- 
ton, Colorado,  Arkansas.  Voters  of  Cali- 
fornia passed  two  propositions:  the  first 
"releases  all  liens,  mortgages,  and  other 
encumbrances  heretofore  taken  by  coun- 
ties as  security  for  aid  granted  aged 
persons,  and  all  claims  of  state  counties 
and  state  agencies  against  them  or  their 
properties  based  thereon  or  on  agree- 
ments not  to  transfer  or  encumber  real 
property  without  consent  of  board  of 
supervisors,  and  cancels  all  such  agree- 
ments"; the  second,  "releases  all  liens, 
mortgages,  and  other  encumbrances 
taken  by  counties  as  security  for  aid 
granted  to  aged  persons  under  Old  Age 
Security  Act  or  Old  Age  Security  Law." 
Up  until  1937,  county  boards  of  super- 
visors could  effect  a  lien  on  the  property 
of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged  by  the 
mere  recording  of  such  aid,  but  no  liens 
have  been  taken  since  the  state  supreme 
court  ruled  this  practice  unconstitutional 
three  years  ago.  By  accepting  the  second 
proposition,  California  voters  have 
cleared  the  property  titles  of  recipients 
who  received  aid  prior  to  the  ruling.  In 
1940  the  legislature  repealed  a  1939 
amendment  to  California's  Aged  Aid  Act 
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CHARLES  F.  ERNST 
The  capricious  winds  that  blow 
upon  public  figures  in  an  election 
year  have  removed  Charles  F.  Ernst 
from  the  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security  of  which  he 
has  been  the  liberal  and  progressive 
director  since  its  organization  in 
1937.  It  was  no  ill-wind,  however, 
for  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  which  promptly  at- 
tached Mr.  Ernst  to  its  staff  even 
before  his  "release"  became  official. 


requiring  recipients  of  old  age  assistance 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sell,  transfer, 
or  mortgage  real  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors. The  acceptance  of  the  first  propo- 
sition, which  was  opposed  by  the 
Property  Owners'  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, backs  up  the  legislature's  more 
recent  action. 

In  the  state  of  Washington  voters  also 
abolished  liens  on  the  property  of  old  age 
assistance  recipients.  Through  the  same 
initiative  they  raised  assistance  grants 
from  $30  to  $40  a  month.  Beyond  the 
raising  of  grants  the  new  law  liberalizes 
eligibility  requirements,  and  exempts 
from  deductable  resources  the  ability  of 
relatives  or  friends  to  contribute;  insur- 
ance policies  to  the  value  of  $500;  the 
recipient's  homestead;  intangible  property 
to  the  value  of  $200;  personal  belongings 
including  an  automobile;  foodstuff,  live- 
stock, fuel,  light,  or  water  produced  by 
the  recipient  or  his  family  for  his  own 
use.  The  law  includes  no  provision  for 
obtaining  the  additional  funds — estimated 
at  $28,000,000  a  biennium — necessary  to 
carry  it  out  other  than  making  it  manda- 
tory upon  the  legislature  to  "levy  such 
additional  taxes  and  appropriate  from 
the  general  fund  such  additional  taxes 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  grants.'1 
Many  persons  in  the  state  doubt  whether 
the  federal  Social  Security  Board  will 
continue  to  match  the  state  grants  under 
the  new  conditions.  If  not,  the  state  will 
have  to  meet  the  entire  expense,  a  bien- 
nial $80,000,000,  at  least  for  the  two 


years  an  initiative  constitutionally  must 
remain  on  the  statute  books. 

In  Colorado  an  attempt  to  lower  the 
present  $45  a  month  old  age  assistance 
grants — which  never  have  actually  been 
paid  in  full — to  a  "guaranteed"  $30,  met 
with  failure  when  the  voters  rejected  a 
new  amendment  to  the  constitution.  In 
Arkansas  the  Rotenberry  amendment 
which  has  been  hanging  fire  for  eight 
years,  twice  having  been  kept  off  the 
ballot  by  court  action,  was  defeated  when 
it  finally  came  to  a  vote.  The  amendment 
would  have  set  up  an  entirely  new  old 
age  assistance  system  while  reducing  the 
age  of  eligibility  from  sixty-five  to  sixty. 
Prior  to  the  election,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  on  query  from  the  state  com- 
missioner of  welfare,  had  indicated  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  federal  government 
could  match  state  funds  under  the  pro- 
posed system. 

Merit  Systems — Big  block  in  the  way 
of  states  rushing  to  complete  their  merit 
system  plans  in  conformity  with  Social 
Security  Board  regulations  [see  "The 
Waste  of  Too  Much  Haste,"  Survey 
Midmonthly,  March  1940]  has  been  the 
reluctance  of  county  authorities  to  give 
up  jurisdiction  over  county  welfare 
workers.  Recently  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colorado  ruled  that  employes  in  county 
welfare  departments  were  not  state  em- 
ployes and  therefore  not  subject  to  state 
civil  service.  However,  the  court  held 
that  jurisdiction  may  be  conferred  upon 
the  State  Welfare  Department  to  set  up 
a  merit  system  for  such  workers.  ...  In 
California  the  County  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation has  threatened  to  carry  to  Con- 
gress its  fight  to  retain  control  over  the 
county  welfare  workers.  Warned  by  the 
state  director  of  social  welfare  that  fail- 
ure to  employ  welfare  workers  on  a  uni- 
form merit  basis  might  cost  the  state  its 
federal  grants,  the  association  authorized 
a  committee  to  urge  California  congress- 
men to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act .  .  . 
New  Mexico  begins  putting  its  merit 
system  into  effect  this  month.  Last  month 
all  written  examinations  were  completed 
except  those  for  a  few  highly  technical 
positions.  South  Dakota  begins  holding 
examinations  this  month  for  400  jobs  in 
the  social  security  and  health  depart- 
ments. Tests  for  clerical  workers  will 
come  first. 

In  Print — "Report  of  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Fact-Finding  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment" contains  the  account  of  the 
California  legislative  inquiry  made  last 
spring  on  the  operations  of  the  State 
Relief  Administration,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  among 
them  the  return  of  relief  to  the  counties. 
Within  the  pages  are  evidence  of  much 
waste  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
SRA.  However,  the  report  contains  only 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  and  this  fact 
plus  the  revelation  of  the  type  of  question 


asked  witnesses  gives  the  impression  of 
one-sidedness  and  an  unscientific  attemp 
to  prove  a  preconceived  idea.  Says  the 
minority  report  of  one  legislator:  "I 
know  from  two  months'  experience  in 
touring  the  state  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  that  efforts  of  its  members 
have  been  devoted  primarily  to  unearth- 
ing scandal,  isolated  instances  of  incom- 
petence, and  what  the  committee  report 
terms  evidence  of  'subversive  influences'. 
.  .  .  No  effort  has  been  made  to  inter- 
view and  commend  any  of  the  thousands 
of  employes  in  high  and  low  positions 
who  are  working  long  hours  to  serve  ef- 
ficiently the  state  of  California."  ...  A 
recently  published  four-year  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  reviews  the  operations  of  the 
department  since  its  reorganization  in 
1936  and  describes  the  function  of  the 
state  in  a  program  involving  the  effective 
cooperation  of  state  and  county  through 
state  planning  and  supervision  and  local 
administration  of  relief  and  public  as- 
sistance. 

The  Public's  Health 

T  ARGE  quantities  of  a  newly  dis- 
•Ly  covered  influenza  vaccine  will  soon 
be  available  to  war-torn  Britain  for  the 
asking,  according  to  plans  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  So  far  the  vaccine 
has  never  been  tested  under  epidemic 
conditions.  However,  experiments  in- 
volving the  injection  of  a  hundred  vol- 
unteers from  the  foundation's  staff  have 
shown  definitely  that  the  vaccine  raiset 
the  number  of  protective  antibodies 
against  influenza.  The  foundation,  which 
will  ship  the  vaccine  abroad  only  upon 
formal  request,  is  preparing  a  million 
doses  to  be  made  available  to  Great 
Britain  should  the  need  arise. 

Recognition — Increased  attention  to 
rheumatic  heart  disease  in  public  health 
reports  and  medical  publications  indicate* 
that  the  disease  is  beginning  to  receive 
recognition  as  a  major  public  health 
problem.  "Public  Health  Aspects 
Rheumatic  Heart  Disease,"  by  Dr 
Homer  F.  Swift,  recently  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  points  to  the  lag  in  attention 
given  to  rheumatic  heart  disease  and  its 
first  cousin,  rheumatic  fever,  in  com- 
parison to  other  diseases  of  less  preva- 
lence and  less  disastrous  effects.  The 
article  compares  the  693  infantile  par- 
alysis deaths  in  New  York  City  in  a  ten 
year  period,  including  two  epidemics,  to 
the  958  deaths  from  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease and  147  from  rheumatic  fever  in  the 
one  year,  1938.  It  also  sets  the  1938  total 
of  1,105  deaths  from  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease and  rheumatic  fever  beside  the  total 
of  247  for  six  communicable  diseases: 
diphtheria,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
scarlet  fever,  epidemic  meningitis,  infan- 
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:ile  paralysis.  The  author  estimates  that 
during  1938  there  were  between  7,000 
and  8,000  persons  in  New  York  City 
suffering  from  the  rheumatic  diseases. 
According  to  figures  for  the  whole  coun- 
:ry,  those  states  with  large  urban  popula- 
tions have  the  highest  deathrates  from 
::he  disease,  with  deathrates  in  the  Negro 
copulation  far  exceeding  those  in  the 
tvhite.  The  latter  fact  Dr.  Swift  at- 
:ributes  to  economic  rather  than  racial 
factors.  The  whole  article  is  a  plea  for 
the  expansion  of  facilities  for  the  care  of 
rheumatic  children,  including  the  estab- 
.ishment  of  central  registries  in  muni- 
:ipalities  and  adequate  provision  of  car- 
liac  sanatoriums  .  .  .  Two  October 
ssues  of  Public  Health  Reports,  weekly 
julletin  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  report  on  a  study  of  4,653  cases 
)f  rheumatic  heart  disease  and  closely  re- 
ated  diseases  in  Philadelphia.  Statistics 
showed  the  disease  occurring  with  the 
jreatest  frequency  in  areas  occupied  by 
tow  income  families. 


F, 


'or  Tenants — Vladeck  Houses,  on  New 
fork's  lower  East  Side,  last  month  be- 
:ame  the  setting  of  the  first  prepayment 
medical  care  plan  in  the  country  for  ten- 
ints  of  a  public  housing  project.  The 
Dlan,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
Ity  medical  society,  is  administered  by  the 
leighborhood  medical  association.  Two 
leighboring  hospitals  are  participating  as 
.veil  as  most  of  the  physicians  in  the  com- 
nunity.  Subscribers,  who  pay  $3  a  year 
oer  person  or  $12  a  year  for  a  family  of 
liour  or  more,  are  entitled  to  physician's 
pare,  consultations,  hospitalization,  lab- 
uratory  tests,  X-rays,  visiting  nurse  serv- 
ce.  Choice  of  physician  is  left  to  the  pa- 
tient. 


Crippled  Children —  The  names  of 
•nore  than  255,000  crippled  children  are 
now  on  state  registers,  according  to  a 
report  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Child, 
•nonthly  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  During  1939,  activities  under 
the  crippled  children's  program  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  included  193,000 
/isits  by  children  to  diagnostic  and  treat- 
nent  clinics;  42,000  hospital  admissions; 
5,500  admissions  to  convalescent  homes; 
2,500  arrangements  for  foster  home  care; 
207,000  home  visits  by  public  health 
lurses;  172,000  visits  by  physical-therapy 
technicians;  4,000  referrals  to  state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies.  Five  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  made  by  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Hood,  director  of  the  bureau's  crippled 
rhildren's  division:  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  care;  more  service  to  children 
rrippled  with  other  than  orthopedic  and 
plastic  impairments  and  for  children 
in  migratory  families  and  minority 
groups;  more  provisions  for  reexamina- 
"ion,  follow-up  treatment,  coordination 
af  state  and  local  services;  improved  fa- 
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cilities  and  more  adequate  medical  super- 
vision in  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes;  universal  adoption  by  state  health 
departments  of  standard  birth  certificates 
with  provision  for  reporting  birth  injur- 
ies and  congenital  abnormalities. 

Approved — Certification  of  seven  group 
health  plans  last  month  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  accrediting  program  of  the 
Group  Health  Federation  of  America. 
The  certified  plans,  which  comply  with 
standards  set  up  by  the  federation  last 
winter  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1940,  page  111]  are:  the  Civic  Medical 
Center,  Chicago;  the  Farmers'  Union 
Cooperative  Hospital  Association,  Elk 
City,  Okla.;  the  Greenbelt  Health  As- 
sociation, Greenbelt,  Md. ;  Group  Health 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the 
Ross-Loos  Medical  Group,  Los  Angeles; 
the  Trinity  Hospital,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
the  Wage  Earners'  Health  Association, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Said  Dr.  Kingsley  Rob- 
erts, the  federation's  chairman,  in  an- 
nouncing the  certifications:  "It  is  not 
our  puropse  to  standardize  the  types  of 
service  and  the  fees.  .  .  .  But  no  plan 
will  be  accredited  unless  it  has  the  fa- 
cilities and  medical  staff  necessary  to 
serve  its  subscribers  well." 

Costs —  The  all-inclusive  cost  units  in 
group  practice  medical  care  plans  serv- 
ing large  indiscriminate  population  groups 
tend  to  be  lower  than  those  programs 
for  small  selected  groups  with  limited 
services,  according  to  a  study  prepared 
by  Dr.  Franz  Goldman  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity for  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  the  Good 
Will  Fund,  New  York.  The  study  com- 
pares the  costs  and  scope  of  service  of 
five  group  practice  plans — two  consumer 
cooperatives  controlled  and  managed  by 
the  potential  patients;  two  group  clinics 
operated  by  private  physicians  on  a  com- 
bination fee-for-service  and  prepayment 
basis;  one  plan  for  industrial  employes 
and  their  families  with  all  expenses  paid 
by  the  employer.  The  report  also  indi- 
cates that  those  plans  with  the  largest 
memberships  tend  to  offer  the  widest  va- 
riety of  services. 

White  Cross — New  England's  first  pre- 
paid group  health  plan,  Health  Service, 
Inc.  of  Boston  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
January  1940,  page  18]  has  a  new  name, 
the  White  Cross,  as  well  as  a  new  direc- 
tor, Charles  A.  Gates,  formerly  director 
of  the  division  of  social  relations,  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Personal  Finance 
Companies.  The  service  embraces  two 
plans,  one  for  subscribers  who  join  in- 
dividually, and  one  for  subscribers  who 
join  in  groups.  Charges  for  Plan  I  are 
slightly  higher  than  for  Plan  II.  In  the 
latter  they  amount  to  $1.25  per  month 
for  subscribing  member,  $1.25  for  hus- 
band or  wife,  $1.25  for  each  adult  de- 
pendent, 50  cents  for  each  dependent 


under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Services 
under  both  plans,  however,  are  the  same: 
general  practitioner  and  specialist  exami- 
nation, diagnosis,  and  care;  surgical 
operations;  periodic  check-ups;  accident 
and  emergency  service;  clinical  and  labo- 
ratory tests ;  ambulance  service.  The  first 
two  home  calls  made  to  a  patient  each 
month  involve  additional  charges  of  $1 
each  if  made  by  day,  $1.50  by  night. 
X-rays  will  cost  from  $1  to  $5 ;  obstetri- 
cal and  infant  care,  $40. 

Concerning  Children 

A  FITTING  follow-up  to  last  win-. 
"^  ter's  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  February  1940]  is  "Chil- 
dren in  a  Depression  Decade,"  Novem- 
ber issue  of  The  dnnals,  bi-monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  Here  top- 
ranking  social  workers  and  authorities  in 
child  welfare  present  an  outline  of  the 
effects  of  ten  years  of  depression  on 
child  welfare  programs  throughout  the 
country.  "It  was  the  season  of  Light 
...  it  was  the  winter  of  despair,"  says 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  in  the  intro- 
duction, quoting  from  Dickens  in  an 
effort  to  describe  the  paradox  which  in  a 
decade  of  unprecedented  stress  and  strain 
brought  about  raised  standards  in  health 
protection,  child  labor  regulation,  care 
of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
children.  Other  experts  discuss  the 
progress  in  specific  areas  in  papers 
grouped  under  five  heads:  the  changing 
mathematics  of  child  welfare;  the 
changing  social  background;  the  chang- 
ing family  background ;  changes  with 
some  general  problems  of  child  welfare; 
a  decade  of  dealing  with  special  groups. 
Under  a  final  grouping,  "By  Way  of 
Perspective,"  Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  direc- 
tor of  the  Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic, 
Newark,  N.  J.  discusses  Objectives  for 
Children  in  a  Democratic  Society;  de- 
fines them  as  tolerance,  leadership, 
capacity  for  defining  values,  capacity  for 
growth,  conformity  to  law.  With  its 
thirty-one  articles,  short,  pertinent,  and 
non-technical  in  language,  the  issue  qual- 
ifies as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
child  welfare  field.  Price  $2  from  the 
Academy,  3457  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Institutions —  Evidence  that  good  train- 
ing schools  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  keeps  piling  up  with  each  suc- 
ceeding report  from  the  Osborne  Asso- 
ciation on  its  nationwide  survey.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly  April  1939,  page 
124  and  May  1940,  page  173.]  Volume 
III  of  the  "Handbook  of  American  Insti- 
tutions for  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  just 
released,  reports  on  seven  institutions  in 
the  Pacific  coast  states — California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington.  Two,  California's 
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BRYAN  J.  McENTEGART 
Last  month  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  elected  the  Rev. 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart  as  its  president. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  director  of 
child  care  for  the  Catholic  Charities 
in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  Father 
McEntegart  is  a  nationally  known 
figure  in  the  child  welfare  field.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  last 
two  White  House  Conferences  on 
Children.  He  was  president  of  this 
year's  New  York  State  Conference 
on  Social  Work. 


Preston  School  of  Industry  and  Wash- 
ington's State  School  for  Girls,  stand 
out  for  the  excellence  of  their  programs. 
Strangely  enough,  California  with  one 
of  the  best  schools  also  has  the  worst 
in  the  group — the  Ventura  School  for 
Girls,  characterized  by  a  repressive, 
regimented  program.  The  other  four 
schools,  measured  against  the  training 
schools  in  the  preceding  studies,  are  re- 
ported as  "neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad"  though  "they  fall  short  of  an  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  training  school 
practice."  The  report  attributes  their 
shortcomings  to  the  superintendents'  lack 
of  understanding  and  administrative 
ability.  Price  $1.25  in  paper;  $1.75  in 
cloth  from  the  association,  114  East  30 
Street,  New  York.  ...  An  independent 
study  of  the  Boys  Industrial  School  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  made  last  year  by  a  staff 
appointed  by  the  state  director  of  public 
welfare,  revealed  conditions  based  on  a 
philosophy  that  the  first  duty  of  manage- 
ment is  punishment ;  the  second,  economy. 
The  findings  are  published  as  Monograph 
Number  24  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  price  $1.50  in  paper;  $2  in 
cloth.  Before  publication  of  the  report 
reorganization  of  the  school  was  begun 
and  many  of  the  outmoded  practices  were 
eliminated.  .  .  .  Children's  Institutions,  a 
new  monthly  published  by  the  Atkins 


Publishing  Company,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  well-run  institutions,  discussions 
of  specific  institutional  problems  such  as 
nutrition  or  a  library  program,  news  in 
the  institutional  field.  Subscriptions  are 
$3  a  year  from  Children's  Institutions, 
152  West  42  Street,  New  York. 

New  York  Truants — 'Truancy  in  New 
York  City  has  dropped  40  percent  in  the 
past  decade,  according  to  figures  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  board  attrib- 
utes the  decrease  to  the  adoption  of  a 
social  work  program  within  the  attend- 
ance bureau,  supervised  and  administered 
by  persons  with  a  case  work  background. 
During  the  decade  there  was  a  decided 
shift  in  the  age  of  truants.  While  form- 
erly 72  percent  were  under  fifteen,  today 
the  ratio  is  reversed,  72  percent  now 
being  over  fifteen.  Chief  among  the 
reasons  for  truancy  is  "dislike"  for 
school,  brought  on  usually  by  school 
failures. 

Adoption — A  recent  review  of  state 
adoption  laws  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  discloses  that  only 
twenty-eight  states  authorize  social  in- 
vestigation before  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren. Twelve  make  investigation  man- 
datory upon  the  courts ;  twelve  upon  the 
state  welfare  departments ;  four  leave  it 
up  to  judicial  discretion.  A  residence 
period  in  the  prospective  home  before 
adoption  is  mandatory  in  twenty-four 
states.  In  only  three  states  do  the  laws 
clearly  require  the  consent  of  the  parent 
in  all  adoption  cases  except  where  pa- 
rental rights  already  have  been  ter- 
minated by  previous  court  action.  About 
16,000  children  a  year  are  adopted  in 
this  country,  most  of  them  white;  more 
than  half  girls.  Girls  were  requested  in 
about  two  thirds  of  the  500  applications 
received  last  year  by  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  from 
families  seeking  to  adopt  a  child.  The 
majority  asked  for  children  under  two 
years  old.  ...  In  Wisconsin,  representa- 
tives of  various  public  and  private  social 
agencies  recently  formed  an  Adoption 
Council  concerned  with  legislative  and 
interpretative  programs.  At  present  the 
council  is  preparing  a  chapter  on  adop- 
tions for  the  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare's "Handbook  on  Child  Welfare 
Problems." 

Small  Refugees — As  soon  as  the  pre- 
school refugee  child  overcomes  the 
language  difficulty  he  adjusts  to  a  group 
as  easily  as  any  other  child,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Margaret  B.  Pierce, 
director  of  the  Manhattanville  Day 
Nursery,  New  York,  member  agency  of 
the  National  Association  of  Day  Nur- 
series. Located  in  a  neighborhood  where 
refugees  are  concentrated,  the  Manhat- 
tanville Nursery  has  found  that  most 
of  the  problems  brought  by  refugee  chil- 
dren are  problems  of  intake  rather  than 


of  the  handling  of  the  child,  who  is  toe 
young  to  be  shaken  by  the  uprooting  t< 
which  his  family  has  been  subjected 
Refugee  parents,  under  the  stress  of  job- 
hunting,  have  swamped  the  nursery  with 
applications  for  their  children  and  fine 
it  hard  to  accept  the  fact  that  facilities 
are  limited.  When  the  question  ol 
refugees  first  came  before  the  nursery 
there  was  some  talk  of  setting  a  quota 
for  them.  This  idea  was  abandoned  ir 
favor  of  considering  each  child's  appli 
cation  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  anj 
other  child — economic  or  social  ne 
Miss  Pierce  believes  that  the  nurse 
refusal  to  recognize  differences  at 
very  beginning  is  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess in  integrating  the  refugee  children 
with  the  rest  of  the  group. 

In  Court  — "Conservation — The  Child 
and  Family  in  Court,"  the  recently  re- 
leased annual  report  of  the  New  York 
City  Domestic  Relations  Court,  empha- 
sizes the  role  of  the  court  in  prevention 
of  social  breakdown.  Brief  case  his- 
tories illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
court's  bureau  of  adjustment  nips  the 
bud  of  delinquency  in  .many  children 
through  case  work  treatment  rather  than 
court  action.  Other  histories  illus- 
trate the  work  of  probation  officers 
in  effecting  rehabilitation  where  court 
action  has  been  taken.  The  whole  is  a 
picture  of  a  court  far  more  concerned 
with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals than  with  issues  of  law. 

Group  Work 

/"CONCERN  over  the  contribution  to  be 
made  by  educational  and  recreational 
groups  to  the  defense  of  American  de- 
mocracy prompted  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Group  Work  to 
set  up  a  committee  on  an  emergency  pro- 
gram last  summer.  The  recently  issued 
"Group  Leadership  in  the  Present  Emer- 
gency" summarizes  the  results  of  the 
committee's  deliberations  thus  far.  [Price 
15  cents,  less  in  quantity  from  the  asso- 
ciation, 690  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.]  Not  surprising  is  the  conclusion 
that  group  work's  defense  function  ii 
largely  in  the  area  of  morale.  The  chan- 
nels are  the  groups  served,  the  agencies, 
the  communities,  national  and  local  emer- 
gency planning  groups. 

In   discussing   a  leader's   responsibility 
to  his  group   the   report  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  training  the  group  to  an  ap- 
preciation  of   democracy.   Other   respon- 
sibilities include  the  conservation  of  free- 
dom of  speech  through  emphasis  on  "the 
necessity  of  responsible  utterance";  con-t 
servation  of  perspective  under  emotional  > 
stress;   help   in   adjustment  to   new  dis- 1 
ciplines.    Agency    executives    and    super- 
visors, according  to  the  committee,  must«| 
combat  the  dangers  of  relinquishing  nor-  > 
mal  to  emergency  services  while  remain- 1 
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ng  alert  to  the  needs  for  emergency 
daptation.  Professional  group  workers 
lust  impress  the  community  with  the 
ecessity  of  maintaining  the  essential  so- 
ial  services,  help  to  relieve  tensions  be- 
ween  nationality  groups ;  place  their 
pecialized  knowledge  at  the  service  of 
ommunities,  particularly  those  closely 
ffected  by  the  industrial  and  military  de- 
ense  programs.  In  working  with  emer- 
ency  planning  groups  they  must  conserve 
nsofar  as  possible  the  principles  of  ef- 
ective  concerted  action,  of  self-discipline 
nd  self-control,  of  free  group  discussion, 
f  voluntary  participation. 
Throughout  the  report  the  recognition 
>f  the  necessity  of  emergency  sacrifices  in 
^dividual  and  group  freedom  is  coupled 
h  a  plea  that  these  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
lum.  The  report  ends  with  a  call  to 
roup  workers  to  "generate  faith"  in  an 
ventual  international  organization  for 


development — A  real  group  work  suc- 
ess  story  -is  "Democracy  in  Evolution," 
y  Charles  Seldon  Thompson.  Highlights 
rom  a  leader's  ten-year  experience  with 
club  of  thirty  boys,  heterogeneous  in 
ace,  creed,  and  intelligence,  illustrate  the 
radual  development  of  social  conscious- 
ess  within  a  group,  many  of  whose  mem- 
ers  in  the  beginning  "were  engaged  in 
nti-social  activities,"  all  of  whom  today 
qualify  as  acceptable  members  of  so- 
ety."  Copies,  printed  under  the  auspices 
f  G.  Howland  Shaw,  are  available  in  a 
mited  amount  from  Sanford  Bates,  9 
indbergh  Place,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 

Guidance — The    place    of    a    guidance 
rogram  in  a  group  work  agency  is  care- 
ully  scrutinized  in  "A  Primer  of  Guid- 
ace  Through  Group  Work,"  edited  by 
.  G.  Davis  and  published  by  the  Asso- 
ation  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
'ork,  price  50  cents.  Though  the  authors 
s  a  rule  focus  their  discussion  around  a 
Y"  program,  their  reasoning  has  enough 
erspective  to  be  applicable  in  any  group 
•ork  agency.   Five  papers  make   up  the 
•hole.  In  the  introduction,  K.  E.  Norris 
:  Sir  George  Williams  College,   Mon- 
real,  points  out  that  there  are  two  types 
"  guidance  demanding  the  attention  of  a 
roup    work    agency:    guidance    in    and 
'trough    the    group    work    process    and 
uidance    arising   from    the    group   work 
rocess.   In   a  discussion   of   "personality 
uidance"  J.  D.  M.  Griffin  of  the  Can- 
adian  National   Committee    for    Mental 
hygiene     debunks     the     importance     of 
'types,"   stresses  the  need   of   describing 
>ersonality    in    qualitative     rather    than 
luantitative  terms,  gives  a  simplified  de- 
scription of  the  causes  of  maladjustment, 
"iffers  some  suggestions  to  guide  the  guid- 
ance leader  in  conducting  interviews  and 
planning  advice.  In  a  paper  outlining  the 
.arious  aspects  of  a  well-rounded  guid- 
ance program  J.  S.  Kopas  of  Fenn  Col- 
lege, Cleveland,  attempts  to  clear  up  the 


misunderstanding  between  two  schools  of 
thought — that  which  insists  that  all  guid- 
ance work  should  be  conducted  by  a  spe- 
cialist in  guidance  and  that  which  believes 
that  it  should  be  conducted  by  regular 
staff  members  or  leaders — by  pointing 
out  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  serv- 
ices, one  remedial,  the  other  preventive, 
both  of  which  "have  their  place  in  the 
field  of  working  with  people."  In  the 
concluding  paper  Mr.  Norris  briefly  dis- 
cusses four  methods  available  in  a  group 
work  agency  for  studying  the  individual: 
general  observation  of  the  individual,  the 
interview,  the  case  record,  psychological 
testing. 

Job  Descriptions —  Four  booklets  de- 
scribing various  positions  in  the  YWCA 
are  available  from  the  National  Board, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
descriptions  include  clear  statements  of 
the  duties  attached  to  each  job,  the  es- 
sential qualifications,  the  conditions  of 
work.  The  positions  are  those  of  secre- 
taries for  health  education,  for  work 
with  younger  girls,  for  work  with  in- 
dustrial women,  for  work  with  business 
and  professional  women. 

Scouting — The  nationwide  movement  to 
bring  the  "underprivileged"  into  scout 
programs,  backed  by  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
has  met  with  considerable  success  in 
Cleveland,  according  to  an  announcement 
from  the  Greater  Cleveland  Boy  Scout 
Council.  There,  scout  enrollment  in  "less 
chance"  areas  has  increased  from  slightly 
over  three  hundred  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand in  the  past  four  years.  • 

Professional 

DUBLIC  welfare  and  protective  activi- 
ties engage  16  percent  of  all  state 
employes,  according  to  information  from 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
proportion  varies  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Next  to  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  state  hospitals  use 
the  largest  proportion  of  state  employes, 
the  percentage  amounting  to  20  percent 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Regional 
variations  show  hospital  workers  com- 
prising 31  percent  of  state  employes  in 
the  northeastern  states  and  only  12  per- 
cent in  southern  and  western  areas. 

In  Britain — "British  Social  Services," 
by  A.  D.  K.  Owen,  recently  published 
in  London  by  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  Ltd.,  presents  a  brief  history 
and  description  of  the  long  time  health 
and  welfare  services  in  Great  Britain. 
The  services  fall  into  four  types :  con- 
structive community  services  including 
education,  public  health  and  medical 
services,  care  of  the  handicapped;  forms 
of  subsidized  consumption  such  as  hous- 


ing; social  insurance;  social  assistance 
services.  The  author  takes  cognizance 
of  the  war  as  an  impediment  to  any  im- 
mediate progress  in  the  development  of 
these  services,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  housing  and  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  sees  some  important  social 
service  developments  arising  out  of  the 
war,  especially  in  the  organization  of 
welfare  facilities  for  industrial  workers. 

For  Supervisors — In  "The  Supervisor's 
Job  in  the  Public  Agency,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  Eva  Abramson  discusses  the 
administrative  aspects  of  the  job  in  terms 
of  specific  techniques  as  well  as  general 
principles.  The  author  points  to  the 
paradox  confronting  the  public  agency 
supervisor  who  is  "charged  with  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  which  emphasizes 
case  work,  essentially  a  process  of  in- 
dividualizing," and  with  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  point  of  view  of  the  admin- 
istrator who  must  "view  her  field  from 
the  level  of  mass  operations  and  see  her 
responsibilities  in  large  outline."  The 
monograph  goes  on  to  present  prac- 
tical suggestions,  based  on  tested  ex- 
perience, through  which  these  viewpoints 
can  be  made  to  converge.  Price  50  cents 
from  the  APWA,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago. 

Periodicals —  Dedicated  "toward  a  bet- 
ter understanding"  Louisiana  Welfare, 
a  quarterly  issued  by  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  made  its 
first  appearance  this  fall.  Its  issues  are 
to  be  devoted  to  "an  informative  dis- 
cussion of  facts  and  ideas  relating  to 
public  welfare,"  through  comments,  news 
notes,  and  special  articles.  The  first 
issue  contained  articles  on  "Public  Wel- 
fare Objectives"  and  "Intake  and  Certi- 
fication Services."  There  were  also  sta- 
tistics concerning  Louisiana's  public  as- 
sistance expenditures  and  sources  of 
revenue.  .  .  .  Studies  in  Philosophy  and 
Social  Science,  which  had  its  first  issue 
last  summer,  will  be  published  three 
times  a  year  by  the  Institute  of  Social 
Research,  429  West  117  Street,  New 
York,  price  $1  a  copy.  The  new  period- 
ical takes  the  place  of  the  former  Zeit- 
schrijt  fuer  Sozialforschung  which  con- 
tained articles  in  German,  French,  and 
English.  The  institute  decided  to  change 
the  form  of  the  journal,  adapting  it  to 
American  academic  life,  because  "phil- 
osophy, art,  and  science  have  lost  their 
home  in  most  of  Europe,  and  only  in 
America  is  it  now  possible  for  cultural 
research  to  find  the  conditions  without 
which  it  must  perish." 

Golden  Jubilee — Last  month  the  In- 
diana Conference  on  Social  Work  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  anniversary  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Indianapolis.  The  meet- 
ing also  marked  the  completion  of  the 
first  year  of  the  conference's  full  time 
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executive  secretary.  During  the  past 
year  the  conference  has  held  nine  reg- 
ional meetings  with  a  total  registration 
of  more  than  2,000.  The  conference's 
president  for  1941  is  Judge  Dan  Pyle 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Circuit  Court,  South 
Bend. 

For  Defense —  Leaves  of  absence  are  to 
be  granted  to  all  civil  service  employes 
of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  who  join  the  United  States 
armed  forces  "whether  through  selective 
service,  enlistment,  or  call  to  active  duty." 
The  department  is  awaiting  a  ruling 
from  the  state's  attorney  general  before 
making  any  "binding  regulations,"  but 
in  the  meantime  is  granting  leaves  to  all 
men  requesting  them  for  this  purpose. 

Fellowships  —  Economics,  history,  po- 
litical science,  social  psychology,  sociol- 
logy,  cultural  anthropology,  statistics,  and 
social  aspects  of  related  disciplines  are 
the  fields  in  which  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  offers  post-doctoral 
research  training  fellowships,  pre-doc- 
toral  field  fellowships,  grants-in-aid  of 
research  for  the  academic  year  1941-42. 
Application  blanks  must  be  secured  be- 
fore February  1,  1941.  For  further  in- 
formation write  Laura  Barrett  at  the 
council,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

People  and  Things 

ACHIEVEMENTS  in  social  work 
and  philanthrophy,  in  the  theater  and 
in  the  field  of  opera  won  the  1940  Ameri- 
can Woman's  Association  Award  for 
Eminent  Achievement  for  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  long-time  friend  of  Survey 
Associates.  The  award  was  presented 
in  New  York  last  month  at  the  asso- 
ciation's annual  Friendship  Dinner.  .  .  . 
The  Clement  Cleveland  Medal,  annually 
awarded  by  the  New  York  City  Cancer 
Committee  for  outstanding  work  in  can- 
cer control,  was  presented  recently  to 
Dr.  James  Ewing,  director  emeritus  of 
Memorial  Hospital,  New  York. 

Moving  About —  Bart  Andress,  well- 
known  publicist  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  has  ventured  into  the  business 
world  as  an  associate  of  Your  Secretary, 
Inc.,  New  York  public  relations  firm. 
.  .  .  The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  a  new  executive  secretary  in 
Byron  M.  Smith,  formerly  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Social  Security.  .  .  .  Merrill  Krughoff, 
until  recently  director  of  social  studies 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  has  become  executive  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Dallas,  Tex.  .  .  .  The  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  has  just  lost  two 
of  its  regional  field  secretaries:  Rose- 
mary Reynolds  of  the  Great  Lakes  re- 


gion, who  is  taking  some  post-graduate 
social  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  College; 
John  B.  Middleton  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic region,  who  has  gone  to  the 
Family  and  Children's  Bureau  of  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  to  become  executive 
secretary. 

With  work  for  the  1941  Social  Work 
Yearbook  "all  over  but  the  shouting," 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  lent  its 
editor,  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  to  the  National 
Social  Work  Council  for  two  months. 
Mr.  Kurtz  is  working  with  the  council's 
program  committee  on  the  formulation 
of  a  statement  of  the  problem  facing 
citizens  and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
human  and  social  aspects  of  the  national 
defense  program.  .  .  .  David  W.  Arm- 
strong has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence as  managing  director  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Boys  Club  in  order 
to  take  over  duties  as  acting  executive 
director  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 


Elected —  Last  month  the  Massachu- 
setts Conference  of  Social  Work  at  its 
annual  meeting  elected  a  president, 
Arthur  G.  Rotch,  state  commissioner  of 
public  welfare.  .  .  .  George  Evans  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  Officials  to  fill  out 
the  term  of  C.  F.  Palmer  who  resigned 
when  appointed  Defense  Housing  Co- 
ordinator. .  .  .  Mrs.  J.  Horton  Ijams 
recently  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Day  Nurseries. 
Mrs.  Ijams  is  president  of  the  Virginia 
Day  Nursery  in  New  York. 

Settlement  Workers — New  direction 
comes  to  four  settlements  through  re- 
cent staff  changes:  the  South  Side  Com- 
munity House,  Des  Moines,  which  has 
appointed  Marie  McCormick,  formerly 
of  the  Sophie  Wright  Settlement,  De- 
troit, as  its  headworker;  Friends  Neigh- 
borhood Guild,  Philadelphia,  headed  by 
Herbert  C.  Bergstrom  of  Bedford 
Center  who  now  administers  both  settle- 
ments; the  University  Settlement,  Cleve- 
land, which  has  promoted  Herman  A. 
Eigan,  former  director  of  boys  work, 
to  its  directorship  to  succeed  Wilbur  A. 
Joseph,  now  director  of  the  Brashear 
Association,  Pittsburgh ;  the  School 
Settlement  Association,  Brooklyn,  where 
Mary  G.  Burch  has  become  director 
succeeding  Norma  King  McLaughlin. 

Dates — February  5,  1941  is  the  date  set 
for  the  fifth  National  Social  Hygiene 
Day.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  guard- 
ing our  defense  forces  from  the  social 
diseases.  .  .  .  "Help  the  Youngster 
Around  Your  Corner"  will  be  the  slogan 
for  the  "Fight  Infantile  Paralysis  Cam- 
paign" to  culminate  at  the  President's 
Birthday  Balls  on  January  30,  1941. 
Keith  Morgan  again  has  been  appointed 
national  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 


the      Celebration     of      the      President1 
Birthday   which   will   conduct   the   ca 
paign.    .    .    .    The    next    meeting   of 
Group    Health    Federation    of    Americ 
will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  toward  th 
end  of  June.    The  exact  dates  have  noi| 
yet  been  set. 

Red  Cross  Nurses —  Heading  the  stall 
of  fifty  American  Nurses  at  the  Red 
Cross-Harvard  Hospital  now  being  es- 
tablished in  England  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1940,  page  300]  are 
two  nurses  from  the  Herman  Kiefer 
Hospital  in  Detroit,  Patience  L.  Clarke 
and  Gertrude  Madley.  Miss  Clarke  has 
been  named  chief  nurse  of  the  new  hos- 1 
pital;  Miss  Madley,  assistant  chief  nurse. 
.  .  .  Last  month  Alta  E.  Dines,  director 
of  the  nursing  service  of  New  York's 
Community  Service  Society,  flew  to  Chile 
to  the  Pan-American  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference to  represent  the  Nursing  Service 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Miss  Dines 
is  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Red  Cross  Nursing. 

Public  Service — Called  back  to  active 
duty  in  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  Lieut. 
Col.  Brehon  B.  Somervell  has  resigned 
as  Work  Projects  Administrator  for 
New  York  City.  During  his  four  years 
in  the  WPA  position  Colonel  Somervell 
has  supervised  the  spending  of  nearly  a 
billion  dollars.  .  .  .  E.  S.  Draper,  former 
director  of  the  department  of  regional 
plan  studies  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  recently  was  appointed  as- 
sistant administrator  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Deaths 

CHRISTINE  McLEOD,  for  twenty  years 
associated  with  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
Men  of  Boston.  Miss  McLeod  was 
among  those  Massachusetts  social  work- 
ers whose  recommendations  helped  to 
embody  the  theory  of  individual  care  into 
the  state's  Old  Age  Assistance  Act. 

MRS.  HENRY  WEIL,  at  her  home  in  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Weil,  long  a  valued 
member  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  was 
deeply  concerned  with  many  aspects  of 
community  life  and  tireless  in  her  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  people.  Three 
generations  of  her  family  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

NATALIA  GREENSFELDER,  for  the  past 
nine  years  a  part  of  Illinois'  social 
work,  first  with  the  children's  division 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Welfare, 
later  as  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  more  recently  as  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  European  Children. 
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Book  Reviews 


A  Starting  Place 

NTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORK,  by  Josephine  Strode.  Harper.  219  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"« HEERFULLY  and  competently, 
"*  Miss  Strode  has  rushed  in  where 
nany  a  brave  soul  has  hesitated  to  ven- 
ure.  Undergraduate  courses  in  social 
ase  work  are  generally  frowned  on  by 
ocial  work  educators;  textbooks  on  the 
ase  work  method  have  been  discouraged, 
itudents  acquire  their  professional  prep- 
ration  by  a  combination  of  technical, 
cientific,  and  philosophical  studies  ac- 
lompanied  by  gradual  induction  into 
ractice  under  specialized  supervision. 
l»liss  Strode  knows  all  this,  but  she  also 
:nows  out  of  hectic  experience  that  the 
rrowing  public  welfare  field  is  drawing 
jo  itself  large  numbers  of  young  people 
jvithout  special  preparation,  and  that 
lupervisors  are  hard  pressed  for  intro- 
'uctory  "literature"  suitable  for  their 
guidance.  Furthermore,  she  believes  that 
tourses  in  the  principles  of  social  case 
vork  have  a  place  in  college  curricula 
vhether  or  not  students  anticipate  a 
areer  in  social  work. 

And  so,  in  collaboration  with  her  sis- 
er,  Pauline  Strode,  a  counselor  in  a  New 
fork  City  highschool,  Miss  Strode  has 
vritten  "Introduction  to  Social  Case 
Vork,"  designed  to  meet  the  needs  as  she 
as  seen  them  of  beginning  practitioners 
Lnd  their  supervisors,  of  college  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers.  The  text  is 
lotable  for  its  lack  of  technical  terminol- 
ogy and  for  its  simple,  lucid  style.  Each 
.hapter  is  accompanied  by  questions  for 
rroup  discussion,  suggested  activities  re- 
ated  to  the  subject  matter,  and  a  list  of 
elected  reading.  All  these  as  well  as  the 
vhole  plan  of  study  have  been  tested  in 
•iiss  Strode's  course  in  social  case  work 
It  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Strode  has  organized  her  ma- 
erial  into  three  parts:  In  the  first,  His- 
orical  Perspectives,  she  traces  the  devel- 
•pment  of  social  case  work  from  friendly 
risiting  to  social  diagnosis,  through  indi- 
idual  therapy  to  mass  relief,  and  de- 
tribes  the  growth  of  federal  participa- 
ion  in  relief  and  security  services.  In 
he  second,  Social  Case  Work  Practice, 
lie  discusses  basic  considerations  of  em- 
•hasis  and  definition ;  the  social  case 
ttudy,  including  criteria  for  analysis;  so- 
ial  resources,  their  location,  use  and 
•velopment;  the  significance  in  practice 
f  knowledge  from  related  fields;  the 
ase  work  process  as  a  science  of  social 
.djustment.  In  the  third  part,  Areas  of 
Service,  she  outlines  the  "case  work  ap- 
•roach"  in  such  matters  as  unemploy- 
ment relief,  child  welfare,  youth  adjust- 
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ment,  assistance  to  the  aged  and  the  blind, 
and  so  on. 

Miss  Strode  would  be  the  last  one  to 
suggest  that  the  plan  of  study  she  pre- 
sents would  turn  out  a  full-panoplied 
case  worker.  Her  purpose  is  not  to  offer 
a  substitute  for  professional  training,  or 
a  short-cut  to  treatment  skills.  Rather 
it  is  to  present  essential  principles,  first 
steps  in  understanding  as  a  preliminary 
to  growth.  The  methods  of  group  and 
individual  study  which  she  proposes  are 
based  on  sound  educational  theory  and 
are  as  stimulating  as  they  are  realistic 
and  practical.  To  hard  pressed  super- 
visors, aware  of  their  responsibilities  for 
staff  development  and  faced  by  a  paucity 
of  professional  literature  suitable  for 
busy  workers  of  limited  training  and  ex- 
perience, this  book  would  seem  to  be  an 
answer  to  prayer.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

The  Cheerful  View 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  THE 
SOCIAL  ORDER,  by  Robert  Lincoln  Kelly. 
Macmillan.  380  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

U*OR  fourteen  years  president  of  Earl- 
•*•  ham  College  and  for  twenty  years 
executive  director  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Dr.  Robert  Lincoln 
Kelly  has  brought  together  in  this  vol- 
ume the  fruits  of  his  long  experience, 
wide  contacts,  and  many  studies  in  the 
field  of  liberal  arts  education  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  ten  chapters  sketch  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  in  this  country 
from  1636  to  the  present  time,  with 
some  special  emphasis  on  the  rise,  vicis- 
situdes, and  triumphant  survival  of  the 
liberal  arts  colleges.  The  remaining 
fourteen  chapters  deal  with  various  cur- 
rent movements  and  problems,  including 
such  topics  as  academic  freedom,  pub- 
licity and  propaganda,  the  development 
of  the  individual  student,  the  improve- 
ment of  college  teaching,  experimentation 
in  the  colleges,  the  growing  influence  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  colleges  and  the  churches  and 
between  the  colleges  and  the  state. 

In  one  respect  Dr.  Kelly's  book  is 
strikingly  different  from  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  voluminous  current  literature 
dealing  with  the  liberal  arts  college. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  that  literature  is 
controversial;  nearly  all  the  authors 
thereof  think  the  liberal  arts  college  is 
in  a  bad  way,  in  danger  of  early  extinc- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  of  going  to  the  dogs 
in  some  horrifying  fashion.  They  begin  by 
denouncing  weaknesses  and  shortcomings, 
and  usually  proceed  to  more  or  less 
drastic  programs  of  reform.  Dr.  Kelly, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  happy  about 


the  American  college.  He  thinks  it  has 
rendered  a  notable  service  in  the  past, 
that  it  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job  right 
now,  and  that  it  can  be  confidently 
counted  upon  to  do  even  better  in  the 
future.  He  notes  minor  flaws  here  and 
there,  but  thinks  these  can  and  will  be 
amended  without  serious  difficulty.  In 
short,  this  book  gives  the  patient  a 
clean  bill  of  health:  no  major  operation 
necessary.  Which  makes  it  cheerful 
reading  in  these  days. 
New  York  University  MAX  McCoNN 

In  Favor  of  Homework 

INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK,  by  Ruth  Enalda 
Shallcross.  Industrial  Affairs  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 257  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

TN    spite   of   an   imposing  bibliography, 

and  the  evidence  of  great  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  the  sum  total  of 
this  volume  is  negative.  Dr.  Shallcross 
would  have  us  believe:  That  there  is 
no  proof  that  low  wages  and  child  labor 
are  concomitants  of  industrial  home- 
work; that  the  abolition  of  homework  or 
its  control  by  minimum  wage  laws  would 
result  in  serious  unemployment;  that 
those  who  have  opposed  homework 
through  the  years  are  a  sentimental  lot 
of  reformers,  or  else  selfish  trade  union- 
ists only  anxious  to  get  the  work  inside 
the  factories  for  themselves;  that  those 
who  wish  to  see  homework  abolished  or 
'  regulated  are  not  interested  in  the  plight 
of  the  homeworker  herself  or  of  the 
"small  struggling  homework  employers" 
or  of  those  seasonal  manufacturers  who 
"cannot  afford  to  meet  as  continuing 
fixed  charges  items  such  as  rent,  cost  of 
heating  and  lighting,  which  the  peak 
season  necessitates." 

Dr.  Shallcross  produces  no  data  to  sup- 
port her  contention  on  wages.  Since  the 
publication  of  her  book,  the  federal 
courts,  not  likely  to  be  accused  of  senti- 
mentality, have  handed  down  a  number 
of  consent  decrees  under  the  wage-hour 
law  in  cases  involving  homework,  which 
indicate  low  wages  as  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception.  In  the  case  of  a 
Chicago  manufacturer  of  hairpins,  the 
wage  restitution  of  $103,000  to  home- 
workers  amounted  to  more  than  the  total 
wages  which  had  been  paid. 

On  the  basis  of  the  economic  reason- 
ing running  through  the  book,  no  im- 
provements in  methods  of  production,  no 
raising  of  industrial  standards  by  law 
should  be  encouraged,  because  they  might 
cause  unemployment  among  marginal 
workers.  This  is  an  argument  frequently 
advanced  in  legislative  hearings;  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  it  in  a  1939  doctor's  dis- 
sertation. In  the  same  defeatist  vein  is 
the  comment  on  the  question  vexing  an 
inspector  who  discovers  child  labor, 
"whether  children  are  better  off  work- 
ing than  starving."  Does  the  author 
think  that  these  are  the  only  alternatives, 
under  our  American  economy? 

Even   more   surprising   is   the    serious 
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consideration  given  to  homework  regula- 
tions in  Nazi  Germany,  the  economy  and 
labor  standards  of  which  are  certainly 
no  pattern  for  America. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  regulate 
homework  in  the  United  States,  both  by 
legislative  and  non-legislative  means. 

ELIZABETH  S.  MAGEE 
Consumers'  League   of   Ohio,  Cleveland 

Life  of  a  Librarian 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA— A  LIFE,  by  Frank 
Kingdon.  Newark  Public  Library  and  Mu- 
seum. 175  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

*TpO  most  librarians  and  those  inter- 
-*•  ested  in  the  development  of  the  popu- 
lar museum,  John  Cotton  Dana  has  stood 
for  forthright,  energetic,  imaginative 
service — a  keen  thinker,  unorthodox  in 
every  approach  to  the  library  and  its 
procedure,  to  the  museum  and  its  ideals. 
He  was  a  pioneer  and  a  promoter,  and 
his  influence  in  the  communities  where 
he  built  libraries  for  the  people — Denver, 
Springfield,  Newark — was  pervasive  and 
has  continued  to  grow. 

Dr.  Kingdon's  biography  is  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding.  He  has  writ- 
ten interestingly  of  Mr.  Dana's  back- 
ground and  ancestry,  and  of  his  many 
interests  and  activities.  Librarians  who 
have  known  and  respected  the  profes- 
sional achievements  of  this  important 
man,  will  find  here  more  information 
than  most  of  them  have  had  about  Mr. 
Dana,  and  may  perhaps  understand  a 
little  better  what  made  the  man  and  his 
career.  President  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  active  member  of 
boards  and  committees,  he  had  much  to 
do  with  determining  the  advancing  poli- 
cies of  the  professional  group  with  which 
he  worked. 

This  book  is  beautifully  made,  appre- 
ciatively written,  a  valuable  contribution 
not  only  to  the  professional  librarian,  but 
to  that  literature  of  genuine  success  so 
much  wanted  today  by  those  striving  for 
ideals  of  citizenship  set  forth  not  in 
words,  but  in  life. 

Readers  Adviser  JENNIE  M.  FLEXNER 
New  York  Public  Library 

Tasks  for  Super-Teachers 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN  GO  TO 
SCHOOL,  by  Dorothy  Walter  Baruch.  Scott. 
Foresman  &  Company.  504  pp.  Price  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TF  Hitler  at  the  age  of  three  had  gone 
to  a  good  nursery  school,  would  St. 
Paul's  and  Buckingham  Palace  still  be 
intact  and  would  several  hundred  million 
Europeans  today  be  happily  engaged  in 
the  arts  of  progress  and  of  peace? 

Dr.  Baruch's  account  of  the  way  in 
which  incipient  personality  quirks  can  be 
diagnosed  and  cured  in  such  a  school  in- 
clines one  to  answer  yes.  Certainly  the 
most  intransigent  child  could  hardly  pre- 
serve his  aggressions  and  grudges  under 
such  minute  analysis  and  guidance  as  is 


provided  by  the  preschool  of  the  Broad- 
oaks  School  of  Education  at  Whittier 
College,  Calif.,  described  in  this  book. 

In  this  preschool,  and  presumably  in 
the  ideal  preschool  for  children  from 
eighteen  months  to  five  years  of  age,  the 
teacher's  role,  as  Dr.  Baruch  envisages 
it,  is  that  of  personality-molder.  To 
analyze  the  child's  problems,  she  must 
know  also  the  parents'  problems,  their 
heredity,  history,  and  present  emotional 
state.  She  must  educate  and  mold  pa- 
rents as  well  as  child.  Unobtrusively  she 
must  serve  the  parents  individually,  as  a 
kind  of  confessor,  and  en  masse  as  a 
leader  of  study  groups.  In  both  roles  her 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  add  to  the  parents' 
information  as  to  their  sense  of  security. 

To  that  end  the  teacher  must  have  in 
her  own  young  and  energetic  person,  it 
would  seem,  almost  superhuman  tact, 
discernment,  and  wisdom.  She  needs 
"knowledge  of  mental  hygiene,  the  psy- 
chology of  personality,  child  develop- 
ment, parent  relationships  .  .  .  some  in- 
sight into  the  field  of  psychiatric  social 
work!"  One  cannot  help  wondering 
how  often,  even  in  California,  such  a 
consummation  is  reached. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
documented,   and   contains   a   remarkable 
65-page   bibliography   of    stories,    poems, 
and  music  for  young  children. 
New  York    EUNICE  FULLER  BARNARD 


Theory  and  Method 


'TpO  the  protagonist  of  the  democratic 
•*•  offensive,  every  serious  treatise  on 
curriculum  building  —  and  especially  in 
the  social  studies  —  is  of  crucial  import. 
This  volume  is  no  exception  ;  indeed  it 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  "must"  books 
anent  educational  theory  and  method. 
This  reviewer  has  nothing  but  admiring 
agreement  for  the  statement  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  it  is  at  this  point  of  the  sins 
of  omission  that  fuller  candor,  greater 
philosophical  profundity,  and  a  fresh 
orientation  of  foundations  seem  needed. 

This  book  postulates  that  democracy 
and  its  realization  can  be  the  basic  end 
of  education  and  the  first  principle  of 
educational  philosophy.  I  would  declare 
this  a  less  than  adequate  foundation  with 
some  diffidence,  did  I  not  find  an  in- 
creasing body  of  educators  moving  in 
the  direction  of  a  metaphysic  at  once 
more  transcendent  and  more  imminent. 
A  review  is  no  place  in  which  to  argue 
major  departures  from  the  theme  of  the 
book  under  review.  I  must  be  content 
to  say  that  in,  for  example,  such  excellent 
if  divergent  books  as  Ulich's  "Founda- 
tions of  Democratic  Education,"  Stewart 
Cole's  "Liberal  Education  in  a  Demo- 
cracy," or  Norman  Foerster's  "The 
Future  of  the  Liberal  College"  a  note 
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of  fundamental  reference  is  struck  whi 
goes  deeper  than  does  Chapter  II  of  t 
present  volume.    And  the  time  seems 
hand  when   a  group  as  distinguished 
the  committee  responsible  for  this  stu 
should  take  fuller  account  of  those  phil 
sophic   and    religious   explorations   whi 
are  going  beyond  a  pragmatic  democra 
faith. 

One  does  not  have  to  "go  medievalis 
to  share  the  view  that  our  liberal  dem 
cratic  convictions  have  shown  their  nc 
for  firmer  foundations.  Such  non-educ 
tionalists  as  Lewis  Mumford,  Wai. 
Frank,  and  Archibald  MacLeish  ha 
recently  been  playing  the  same  tune. 

I   admire  and  urge  the  widest  use 
the  aids  to  educational  method  offered 
this    book.     But    I    also    urge    the 
fessional   educators   to   take   time  o: 
relate  method  and  motive  to  metaph 
New  York  ORDWAY  TE. 

Grim  Nightmares 

A  QUAKER  CHILDHOOD,  1871-1888,  by  Hel 
Thomas  Flexner.  Yale  University  1'ress.  3 
pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  It 

IFE  in  a  comfortable  home  in  tl 
Baltimore  of  fifty  years  ago  is  pi 
tured  by  the  younger  sister  of  M.  Cart 
Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr,  the  wife  ( 
Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Inst 
tute.  Here,  surprisingly  enough,  is 
child  of  the  Victorian  Age  growing  u 
in  anxiety  and  fear,  harassed  by  th 
specter  of  "Satan"  at  her  shoulder,  toi 
mented  by  doubts  of  her  own  and  ht 
beloved  family's  "goodness."  These  ai 
not  today's  nightmares  of  bombs  an 
bloodshed,  but  they  were  nightman 
sufficiently  grim  to  scar  for  life  the  ser 
sitive  child  who  suffered  them  in  a 
environment  that  now  stands  to  most  c 
us  for  peace  and  security. 

BEULAH  AMIDO: 


Story  of  Disillusionment 


THE  DREAM  WE  LOST,  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
AND   Now,   by   Freda   Utley.      John    Dajr. 
pp.      Price    $2.75,    postpaid    by    Survey 
sociates,   Inc. 


'"pHE  dream  which  Miss  Utley  los 
*•  was  of  Utopia  in  the  Soviet  Unioi 
Her  book,  written  after  six  years  ( 
residence  as  a  member  of  the  Britis 
Communist  Party  and  an  assistant  i 
official  Soviet  organizations,  comes  out  c 
the  heart  of  experience  made  terribl 
not  only  by  disillusionment  but  by  pei 
sonal  tragedy.  She  was  married  to 
non-Communist  Russian  official,  had 
son  by  him,  and  finally  saw  him  swal 
lowed  up  in  the  bottomless  pit  of  th  | 
OGPU.  She  waited  for  three  year 
before  writing  the  book,  hoping  for  hi 
release.  She  writes  knowing  that  the 
will  never  meet  again,  for  she  never  ca1 
go  to  Russia  and  he  never  can  leave  ii 
Before  Miss  Utley  went  to  Russi 
she  was  well  known  in  labor  and  let 
circles  in  England.  She  had  been  activ 
in  the  Labour  party.  She  had  taken 


vanced  degree  from  the  London  School 

Economics.    A  broad  continental  edu- 

:ion    had    given    her    an    international 

Jtlook.    She   burned   with   zeal   for   an 

jcompromising  socialist  revolution.  Her 

j>ry  of  gradual  disillusionment  follows 

pattern  of   many  others   before   her 

i,  like  all  such  personal  case  histories, 

is  a  searching  and  honest  document. 

[n  over   one   half   of   her   book    Miss 

ley  amasses  her  evidence   against  the 

viet  police  state.    It  is  formidable,  but 

extreme    in    its    condemnation    as    to 

;s  being  wholly  convincing.    No  coun- 

could  be  as  bad  as  the  Russia  Miss 
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ley  paints.    One  can   agree  with   her 

t  Stalin's  tyranny  must  go,  yet  there        '. ' 

obvious     accomplishments     of     the 
olution  which  will  remain.   Like  other 
>ks  by  impassioned   crusaders   against 
undeniable  tyranny  of   the   dictator- 
ps.    Miss  Utley's  must  be  heavily  dis- 
nnted.    By  far  the  best  contribution  it 
ikes  is  her  personal  story  of  a  brave 
jman's     struggle     against     unyielding 
tacles  and  her  own  illusions. 


ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 
erican  Civil  Liberties  Union 


Americans  by  Choice 

DM  MANY  LANDS,  by  Louis  Adamic. 
arper.  350  pp.,  ill.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid 
i  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ITH   a   Carnegie  grant-in-aid,   the 
editor    of    Common    Ground   spent 
:ral   years    in    gathering    data    for    a 

•  kind  of  dictionary  of  American  biog- 
iy.    It  is  not  alphabetically  arranged, 

you  will  not  find  the  names  of  the 
jects  in  "Who's  Who."  Yet  the  life 
•ies  included  in  this  first  volume  of 

enterprise   are   of   important   people. 

:y    are    the    people    who,    come    here 

many  lands   in   the   course   of   the 

fifty  years  or  so,  have  given  us  most 
Dur  daily  comforts  and  much  of  the 

r  and  richness  of  our  life, 
ome  of  these  stories  are  set  down 
ost  in  the  shorthand  of  a  busy  re- 
fer, little  more  than  the  bare  facts 
the  subject's  life,  the  number  and 
h  date  of  each  of  his  children,  and 

t  has  become  of  them.    Others  por- 

at  length  a  single  fascinating  figure 
ie  old  Slovenian  laborer,  for  example, 
>  for  twenty  years  has  enjoyed  the 

•  of  his  sitting  day  after  day  by  the 
ben  window,  supported  by  a  pension 
i,  as  though  he  were  a  retired  gov- 

q-nent  official.  Yet  others  tell  of  whole 
«:ps  of  people— the  Finns  of  Oregon, 
i  Greeks  who  developed  the  sponge- 
^ng  industry  in  Florida,  the  company 
fOutch  nonconformists  who  built  a 
'(el  town  in  Iowa. 

'hese  tales  are  different  from  the  old 
less  stories  of  individual  immigrants 
'i,  all  too  often,  were  admired  for 
IT  skill  in  climbing  up  and  out  of  the 
>mon  lot  over  the  bodies  of  their  coun- 
Ten.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  men 


whose  claim  to  personal  distinction  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  thousands  of  others. 
But  this  is  no  file  of  case  reports,  with 
every  space  meticulously  filled  in.  Each 
story,  short  or  long,  is  interesting  and 
complete,  though  one  may  be  a  rough 
sketch  and  the  other  a  carefully  elabo- 
rated design.  This  variety  of  treatment 
makes  for  one  of  the  most  engaging 
collections  in  the  whole  field  of  immi- 
gration literature.  Picked  out  from  the 
crowd  almost  at  random,  they  pass  by 
us,  these  Americans  by  choice,  some 
young  and  gay,  more  of  them  bent  by  toil 
and  hardship,  sharing  few  tastes,  few 
traditions,  few  concepts  of  the  good  life, 
but  all  united  in  one  thing,  their  belief 
in  America. 
New  York  BRUNO  LASKER 

History  of  Medical  Ideas 

PROGRESS    IN    MEDICINE,    A    CRITICAL    RE- 
.    VIEW     OF     THE     LAST     HUNDRED     YEARS,     by 

lago  Galdston,  M.D.     Foreword  by  Henry  E. 

Sigerist,    M.D.      Knopf.      347    pp.      Price    $3. 

postpaid  by   Survey  Associates.  Inc. 


THIS  scholarly  and  readable  volume 
is  not  merely  a  record  of  medical 
discovery  nor  a  review  of  the  lives  of  the 
discoverers,  but  rather  a  history  of  "the 
inception,  development,  and  realization 
of  the  major  ideas  upon  which  present- 
day  medicine  is  founded" — history  seen 
"as  a  progression  of  ideas."  While  the 
focus  of  Dr.  Galdston's  study  is  the 
past  hundred  years,  he  shows  that  the 
sources  of  many  modern  ideas  must  be 
sought  much  earlier  in  the  history  of 
medicine  and  emphasizes  that  frequently 
a  basic  concept  has  been  discovered,  lost, 
and  found  again,  but  not  until  the  time  is 
ripe  can  it  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  structure  of  medicine. 

This  volume  not  only  provides  fas- 
cinating reading  for  layman  and  physi- 
cian alike,  but  repays  careful  study  by 
those  within  and  without  the  profession 
who  have  concern  for  the  progress  of 
medicine  towards  its  larger  goal,  the 
promotion  and  preservation  of  health. 
In  achieving  this  goal,  Dr.  Galdston 
says:  "Medicine  not  merely  will  ex- 
perience a  vast  increase  in  its  knowledge, 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIPMONTHLY 
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but  will  undergo  a  radical  alteration  in 
its  patterns  and  purview — and  most  so 
in  application — it  will  be  much  different 
from  the  medicine  we  know  today." 

In  reviewing  the  most  important  med- 
ical developments,  such  as  bacteriology 
and  immunity,  vitamins  and  nutrition, 
endocrines  and  the  concept  of  internal 
environment,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
influence  of  mind  on  body — the  signifi- 
cance of  unconscious  conflict  in  disturbing 
physiological  processes  and  in  determin- 
ing human  behavior,  Dr.  Galdston  finds 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  medical 
progress  has  been  the  resistance  to  new 
ideas.  As  medicine's  greatest  achieve- 
ment he  points  to  its  entrance  "into  the 
realm  of  the  psychosociological." 

As  to  the  future  Dr.  Galdston  says 
that  to  fulfill  its  destiny  medicine  must 
become  "increasingly  concerned  with  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  lives  of  the 
persons  for  whom  medicine  is  required 
to  care." 

This  volume  is  outstanding  for  its 
well  balanced  treatment  of  the  different 
phases  of  medical  progress  and  for  its 
recognition  that  the  psychosomatic  ap- 
proach encompasses  and  integrates  all  as- 
pects of  medicine. 

FRANK  FREMONT-SMITH,  M.D. 
New  York 


Deep-Rooted 

LAND    ECONOMICS,    edited    by  Richard    T. 

Ely    and    George-    S.     Wehrwein.  Macmillan. 

512    pp.     Price    $4,    postpaid    by  Survey    As- 
sociates,   Inc. 

'"TpHIS  monumental  contribution  to  the 
•*•  literature  of  land  use  has  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  making. 
The  senior  author,  who  will  be  eighty- 
seven  years  old  this  April,  and  the  junior 
author,  a  mere  fifty-eight,  brought  out 
the  first  working  draft  for  classroom  use 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1922. 
Through  all  the  changes  in  land  use  con- 
cepts, which  the  authors  themselves  have 
served  powerfully  to  initiate,  their  book 
has  grown  to  a  work  of  512  pages,  con- 
cisely documented,  handsomely  illus- 
trated, and  beautifully  written. 

It  is  a  scholarly  and  yet  a  lively  work. 


The  earth  and  all  its  living  products  are 
considered  as  a  living  unit.  Farmland, 
land  under  pavements  and  buildings, 
range  land,  forest  land,  garden  spots, 
deserts  and  all  the  living  waters  of  the 
earth  are  one,  as  these  two  authors  see 
it.  A  farm,  they  show,  is  a  living  organ- 
ism, and  doubly  beautiful  because  it  is 
functional.  A  forest  is  "a  harmonious 
biological  unit."  The  land  of  the  world 
is  a  living  body,  and  the  final  product  is 
Man.  "The  starting  point  as  well  as  the 
end  point  of  our  science  is  Man,"  the 
authors  say,  quoting  Roscher,  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  their  preface;  and 
they  hold  to  this  concept  throughout. 
The  style  is  penetrating,  cool  and  swift, 
but  always  with  a  discernible  human 
undercurrent.  The  result  is  a  sweeping 
presentation  of  fundamental  human  prob- 
lems which  takes  rank  with  George  P. 
Marsh's  "The  Earth  as  Modified  by 
Human  Action,"  (1874);  N.  S.  Shaler's 
"Man  and  the  Earth,"  (1905);  and 
John  H.  Bradley's  "Autobiography  of 
Earth,"  (1933).  Perhaps  not  many 
scholars,  but  some  highly  important  ones, 
I  feel,  will  be  deriving  findings  from  Ely 
and  Wehrwein  a  hundred  years  hence. 
Bel  Air,  Md.  RUSSELL  LORD 

Mental  Health  of  Children 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS  FOR  CHILDREN, 
by  Helen  Leland  Witmer.  Commonwealth  Fund. 
437  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

*"lp  HE  growing  field  of  child  psychiatry 

•*•   will    find    a    significant    contribution 
in    this    book.      Clinics    to   promote    the 
mental  health  of  children  through  psychi- 
atric service  are  a  relatively  new  social 
institution  and  have  gone  through  an  in- 
itial period  of  many  divergent  objectives. 
Miss  Witmer  points  up  in  Part  III  cer- 
tain essential  principles  for  the  develop- 
ment of   psychiatric  clinics   for  children 
under  state  auspices.    She  states,  "Func- 
tion— in  the  field  of  child  psychiatry,  at 
least — can   be   stated   most  succinctly   in 
terms  of  scientifically  designed  aims.  The 
types  of  patients  to  whom  service  is  of- 
fered, the  forms  of  assistance  that  are  of- 
fered to  them,  the  knowledge  and  skills 
required  of  the  professional  staff,  vary 
with  the  objectives  for  which  clinics  are 
established.  ...  A  first  step  toward  clari- 
fication  is  made  when  a  clinic  can  say 
specifically    what    it    considers    its    main 
objective."     This  concept  is  ably  devel- 
oped in  discussion  of  various  objectives 
in  current  practice,   such   as   prevention 
of  psychosis  and  crime,  psychiatric  service 
for  the  feebleminded  and  neurologically 
disabled,  and  modern  child  guidance. 

Only  Miss  Witmer's  unique  qualifica- 
tions and  equipment  could  produce  in 
one  volume  so  challenging  an  analysis  of 
theoretical  and  historical  influences  in 
clinical  child  psychiatry,  brought  up  to 
the  present  in  a  survey  of  state  financed 
clinics,  and  summarized  into  practical 
and  basic  principles  for  future  programs. 


So  scholarly  and  thought-provoking  a 
book  brings  unusual  stimulation  to  those 
who  are  professionally  concerned  with 
child  psychiatry,  whether  their  main  in- 
terest is  in  state  programs  or  in  such 
clinical  services  under  other  auspices. 

ALMENA  DAWLEY 
Philadelphia   Child  Guidance   Clinic 

All  About  Public  Health 

COMMUNITY  HYGIENE,  by  Elizabeth  Ster- 
ling Soule,  R.N.,  M.A.,  and  Christine  Macken- 
zie, R.N.,  M.A.  Macmillan.  218  pp.  Price 
$1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ID  EADERS  in  search  of  a  brief  but 
up-to-date  treatment  of  the  main 
aspects  of  public  health  work  will  find 
material  in  "Community  Hygiene"  on 
both  the  long  established  public  health 
activities  in  the  fields  of  sanitation  and 
communicable  disease  control,  and  the 
newer  phases  of  health  programs  which 
are  now  being  expanded  in  many  com- 
munities, such  as  activities  related  to 
housing,  maternal  and  child  health,  nu- 
trition work,  and  control  of  heart  di- 
sease, cancer,  and  diabetes.  The  organi- 
zation of  typical  state  and  local  health 
departments  is  outlined,  and  the  federal 
health  activities  are  described.  The  So- 
cial Security  Act,  international  health 
organizations,  and  private  health  or- 
ganizations receive  attention.  Well- 
chosen  bibliographies  follow  each  chap- 
ter. Factual  material,  although  much 
abridged,  is  reliable.  "Community  Hy- 
giene" was  prepared  as  an  introductory 
college  textbook  in  public  health,  but 
might  also  be  used  as  a  reference  book 
in  senior  highschool  libraries. 

MARION  LERRIGO  MCWILLIAMS 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


Survey  of  Surveys 


*TpHIS  book  will  truly  be  useful  to  a 
•*•  special  group;  that  is,  to  those  men 
and  women  who  honestly  care  whether 
the  local  library  is  adequate  to  the  com- 
munity's needs.  Librarians,  library 
trustees,  friends  of  libraries,  and  lay  in- 
vestigators of  libraries,  friendly  or  other 
wise,  will  find  it  good,  particularly  since 
it  will  save  them  an  immense  amount  of 
searching  and  correspondence. 

It  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  may 
be  called  a  "distillation."  In  contrast  to 
those  compilations  and  rearrangements 
which  are  merely  glorified  scrapbooks, 
the  author  has  searched  out  the  elusive 
descriptions  of  various  library  surveys 
hitherto  scattered  through  mimeographed 
reports,  textbooks,  and  articles  in  maga- 
zines, of  the  library  profession  and  has 
put  the  essence  of  each  into  a  single 
vial.  Here  is  set  forth  briefly  and  clearly 
what  simple  studies,  elaborate  surveys, 
and  all  the  other  types  of  groping  for 
evaluations  of  library  service  and  costs 


may  each  be  counted  upon  to  produce.  '. 
also  makes  clear  the  time  and  effo: 
involved  in  such  surveys.  The  languaf 
is  simple  and  the  style  is  direct.  A  boo 
on  this  subject,  just  such  a  well  balance 
one  as  this,  has  been  needed. 

The  book  has  another  value  than  ti 
one  planned  by  the  author.  To  those  wi- 
may  still  doubt,  it  shows  by  indirectic 
that  librarians  are  constantly  on  tl 
alert  to  improve  their  techniques,  procei 
ures,  and  goals  and  that  efforts  at  refo 
mation  from  within  set  in  long  befoi 
civic  minded  or  tax  conscious  citizet 
began  to  inquire  into  library  managi 
ment.  MARGERY  QUIGLI 

Free  Public  Library,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

American  Saga 

THE  LOG  BOOK  OF  A  YOUNG  IMM 
GRANT,  by  Laurence  M.  Larson.  Norwegia 
American  Historical  Association.  318  p 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  ID 

'T"VHE  author  came  to  this  country  as 
•*•  child  of  not  quite  two  years.  H 
was  the  youngest  immigrant  in  a  grov 
of  Norwegian  farmers,  among  them  h 
parents  and  other  relatives.  The  2J 
new  immigrants  pioneered  in  the  Middli 
west  under  conditions  quite  differet 
from  their  homeland,  but  in  languag 
customs,  and  community  they  remainc 
Norwegians.  There  were  Norwegia 
schools,  Norwegian  churches,  Norwt 
gian  newspapers,  Norwegian  family  lif 
and  a  little  English  for  the  youngt 
generation. 

Only  when  he  entered  college  did  Lai 
rence  M.  Larson  come  in  contact  wit 
American  boys  and  girls;  only  then  di 
he  start  inwardly  and  outwardly  th 
development  from  a  Norwegian  farmt 
on  foreign  soil  to  a  man  with  an  evei 
widening  American  outlook. 

There  is  nothing  sensational  in  Lai 
son's  career.  His  road  led  from  h: 
birthplace  on  an  Old  World  fan 
through  Norwegian  pioneer  settlemem 
in  Iowa  to  teaching  in  American  elf 
mentary  and  highschools,  colleges  an 
universities,  writing  articles  for  scier 
tific  periodicals  and  historical  books  c 
lasting  value.  As  the  head  of  the  his 
tory  department  in  a  great  universit; 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  America  I 
Historical  Association.  Larson  ha 
shown  by  his  life  the  solution  of  a  pr 
lem  facing  many  immigrants:  he  dr 
early  strength  from  the  inheritance  of 
old  European  culture  and  brought  : 
courageously  into  the  realm  of 
American  spirit.  Thus  he  became  a  gres 
American  educator. 

It    is    certainly   not   too    optimistic  t!j 
believe    that    among    the    children    no 
landing  on   our   shores   there   are   ma 
who  will  develop  from  little  immigra 
to  grown-up  Americans  doing  their 
share    in    building    the    future    of 
country.  HERTHA  KRAI 

Bryn  Mawr   College 
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Readers  Write 


"Ploughing  and  Harrowing" 

Po  THE  EDITOR:  The  November  number 
f  Survey  Midmonthly  ploughs  ground 
,-hich  needed  ploughing.  Let  us  hope 
he  ploughing  and  harrowing  will  con- 
inue  and  that  from  the  process  will 
ome  a  crop  of  improved  community 
ervice.  The  criticisms  voiced  in  the 
jrticles  as  to  social  work,  particularly 
ase  work,  are  not  new.  Recently  I 
leard  a  woman,  whose  name  is  linked 
j-ith  large  accomplishments  in  the  field 
f  community  betterment,  say  these 
j-ords:  "It  seems  to  me  that  social  case 
|-orkers  have  become  so  engrossed  in 
jwking  for  special  services  to  be  render- 
jl,  that  they  have  no  time  for  the  doing 
f  simple  things  plainly  waiting  to  be 
pne." 

j  I   sometimes   wonder   why   social   case 
lorkers  must  be   forever  talking   about 
jieir  skill.     Hardly  a  piece  of  literature 
j-nt  out  in   their  behalf   is  without  the 
lord.     Why  are  they  not  willing  to  as- 
lime  that  the  general  public  will  believe 
j.ey  are  possessed  of  skill  by  reason  of 
eir   education    and    training    of   which 
ey    also    are    inclined    to    talk    much? 
lave  they  become  so  impressed  with  the 
jofessional  status  bestowed  on  them  by 
\emselves,   that   simple   things   must  be 
lade  to  appear  difficult  before  becoming 
jorthy  of  their  attention?     I  have  never 
I  en  persuaded   to  believe   that  a  social 
Ise  record   (and  I  have  read  hundreds 
•  them)   must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Icred  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  to  be  ap- 
joached,   read   and   understood   only  by 
le  elected  few,  and  that  any  criticism  of 
i  by    other    than    "the    elect"    may    be 
iiored   as  coming   from   persons   "igno- 
ijnt"    and    "uninformed"    in    case   work 
l:hnique.     I   find  myself   in  full  agree- 
(:nt  with  Barklie  Henry  in  "We  Take 
Kx>t  on  Faith"  when  he  says  that  social 
tse  work  must  prove  its  necessity  and 
Drth    if    it    expects    continued    support 
pm   the   public.     Mr.   Henry  is   presi- 
fjnt  of  the  society  that  now  combines  the 
ftivities  of   two  organizations,   each   of 
fcich  has  made  claim  to  pioneering  ac- 
ihiplishments.     May  we  not  hope  that 
p:  larger  society  will  now  pioneer  and 
nw   the   way   as   it   makes    attempt   to 
bluate  its  services  to  the  community? 
pet   I   would   predict  that  those  who 
Rdertake  this  task  will   not  find   it   an 
ly  one.     I  could  write  a  book  full  of 
tries   (true  ones)   purporting  to  prove 
ftt  my  associates  and  I  have  played  a 
fjpful  part  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
piple   who,   beset   by   difficulties,    found 
lir  way   to   our   offices.     To   ev.aluate 
Belly,  however,  to  what  extent  the  ma- 
P:al  relief  or  some  other  service,  sup- 
^d   by   me,   helped   in   the   "rehabilita- 


tion" process  would  be  but  opinion,  not 
fact.  My  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence has  convinced  me  that  the  social 
"rehabilitation"  of  a  life  is  never  accom- 
plished unless  the  person  in  whom  it  is 
accomplished  possesses  certain  inherent 
qualities  of  strength  and  character.  To 
determine  the  worth  of  the  influence 
brought  in  to  assist  in  the  regenerative 
process  would  be  difficult  indeed.  Cer- 
tainly it  lacks  the  definiteness  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  me  by  the  surgeon  who, 
twelve  years  ago,  carved  into  my  abdo- 
men, threw  out  on  the  operating  table  a 
diseased  appendix  and  later  told  me  that 
my  appendix  pains  were  over  forever. 

However,  as  Mr.  Henry  points  out, 
there  is  much  even  in  the  pure  mechanics 
of  social  work  that  will  lend  itself  to  the 
yardstick  type  of  evaluation.  With  that 
as  a  beginning,  I  have  no  doubt  the  ap- 
praisers would  soon  be  led  into  the  larger 
fields.  If  among  those  now  present, 
there  are  some  who  fear  the  results,  they 
may  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Henry,  along  with  his  admonition  that 
we  start  quickly  on  this  job  of  evaluation, 
predicts  that  it  will  take  "not  years,  but 
decades"  to  find  answer  to  "the  prob- 
lem." Yes,  and  even  then  those  who 
succeed  us  probably  will  be  laying  mat- 
ters on  the  table  "for  further  considera- 
tion at  the  next  meeting,"  as  we  so  often 
do  today.  I  can  but  hope  that  the  ap- 
praisers will  begin  at  once  to  cure  us  of 
that  time-wasting  practice. 

And  now,  to  close  the  meeting  with  a 
bit  of  a  prayer  that  I  once  heard  sug- 
gested to  a  group  of  social  workers  and 
public  health  nurses:  "O  God  help  me 
to  be  humble  and  teachable  this  day  and 
save  me  from  thinking  my  way  is  the 
only  way."  W.  H.  MATTHEWS 

Director  Special  Services 
Community  Service  Society,  New  York 

Law  and  Social  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  review  by  Rob- 
ert Kelso  of  Edith  Abbott's  book,  "Public 
Assistance,"  published  in  the  September 
Survey  Midmonthly  seems  to  me  to  do 
less  than  justice  to  Miss  Abbott's 
scholarly  study  and  especially  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  law  as 
related  to  social  work.  It  may  be  true 
that  law  schools  still  are  teaching  that 
law  is  not  concerned  with  reason  or 
justice  and  that  law  is  what  the  courts 
will  do.  If,  however,  democracy  depends 
upon  political  organization  tested  by  its 
conformity  to  ideals  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual development — to  law,  equality, 
justice — "the  right  to  relief"  has  a  more 
vital  significance  than  Mr.  Kelso  seems 
willing  to  allow.  Surely  as  social  work- 
ers, we  do  not  use  the  word  "right"  as 


meaning  merely  eligibility  under  a  statute. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  broader  use  of 
the  term  involves  essentially  non-legal 
reasoning  as  Mr.  Kelso  claims.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  in  Miss  Abbott's  study 
evidence  that  even  our  courts  are  on 
the  march.  MARGARET  K.  STRONG 

Director,  Graduate  Division  of  Social 
Administration,   University   of  Louisville 

Concerning  Councils 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Discussions  of  com- 
munity councils,  as  if  they  were  a  recent 
development  and  extension  of  councils 
of  social  agencies,  are  misleading.  Com- 
munity councils  are  more  ancient  in  fact 
than  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  their 
general  background  and  objectives  are 
quite  different.  In  communities  where 
both  have  operated,  at  no  time  have  they 
seemed  to  occupy  the  same  field. 

The  community  council  is  a  modern 
attempt  to  develop  the  early  American 
principle  of  the  town  meeting.  Under 
the  leadership  of  some  alert  principal  of 
a  public  school  or  pastor  of  a  community 
church  or  head  resident  of  a  neighbor- 
hood house,  attempts  are  made  to  bring 
together  local  citizens  interested  in  local 
or  general  civic  problems  for  discussion 
and  social  action.  In  order  to  develop 
a  representative  attendance  various  insti- 
tutions and  social  groups  are  invited  to 
send  delegates.  The  delegate  represen- 
tation is  usually  general  in  character  and 
within  a  few  months  may  be  forgotten 
entirely.  Any  individual  who  is  inter- 
ested may  attend;  any  subject  in  which 
anyone  is  interested  may  be  discussed. 

Councils  of  social  agencies  had  their 
beginnings  in  the  United  States  about 
1910.  They  were  organized  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  community  planning 
for  the  improvement  and  better  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  social  agencies.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  period  of  the 
World  War  interfered  with  their  normal 
and  orderly  development.  The  World 
War  brought  the  war  chests  and  out  of 
the  war  chests  came  the  community 
chests,  into  the  organization  of  which 
rushed  hundreds  of  cities  without  pre- 
vious experience  or  real  conception  of 
what  was  involved  in  sound  community 
planning  for  social  work.  Even  in  cities 
where  councils  previously  had  been  de- 
veloped, the  chest,  with  the  power  of 
money,  soon  overshadowed  and  domi- 
nated the  council.  There  was  a  tendency 
for  the  chest  to  absorb  the  council  as  a 
mere  statistical  and  none  too  qualified 
research  bureau  attached  to  the  budget- 
ing department.  In  such  a  position,  as 
Arlien  Johnson  properly  points  out  in  her 
article,  "Local  Social  Planning"  in  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  of  October  1940,  the 
council  could  accomplish  little  as  a  real 
community  planning  agency. 

The  strength  of  the  council  of  social 
agencies  as  an  instrument  for  social 
planning  is  in  its  independent  representa- 
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live  character.  In  cities  which  had  and 
which  retained  such  councils,  most  of  the 
accredited  social  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  eventually  became  council 
members.  Each  agency,  large  or  small, 
had  two  official  delegates  and  only  two, 
one  a  social  worker,  one  a  layman.  Be- 
cause of  the  wide  diversity  of  the  mem- 
ber agencies,  the  council  was  compelled 
to  make  progress  slowly.  It  had  to 
carry  the  agencies  along  with  the  pro- 
gram and  not  run  ahead  of  them.  Great 
patience  was  required,  but  because  the 
council  limited  its  service  and  its  dis- 
cussions to  the  practical  problems  of  the 
agencies  and  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
community  within  the  scope  of  agencies, 
it  made  real  progress. 

Now,  says  Miss  Johnson,  we  ought  to 
reorganize  the  council  of  social  agencies 
after  the  pattern  of  the  community 
council.  Her  first  suggestion  is  to  modify 
the  system  of  delegate  representation  so 
that  the  public  agencies  may  have  repre- 
sentation more  in  proportion  to  their 
importance  and  the  amount  of  money 
they  spend.  Under  such  a  delegate  repre- 
sentation, the  small  private  agency  would 
soon  cease  to  have  any  voice  at  all.  Only 
the  very  large  private  agency  could  make 
itself  heard  and  that  would  be  in  a  very 
weak  voice. 

This  plan  fails  to  note  that  the  repre- 
sentation from  public  agencies,  must,  in 
its  nature,  be  wholly  professional  in  char- 
acter since  most  of  the  public  agencies 
have  no  boards  of  directors  in  the  or- 
dinary sense.  In  the  public  mind  their 
representatives  would  be  public  pay- 
rollers  seeking  to  bolster  and  enlarge 
their  own  jobs.  Where  then  would  be 
the  influence  of  the  council  in  molding 
public  opinion,  in  developing  proper 
standards  sf  service,  and  in  securing  ade- 
quate support  for  both  public  and  private 
services? 

Miss  JOHNSON  WOULD  MODIFY  THE 
method  of  financial  support  for  the 
council.  She  holds  that  the  public 
agencies  would  use  it  more  freely  if  they 
paid  more  for  it.  But —  "a  subsidy 
from  public  funds  would  not  be  advis- 
able." So  it  is  proposed  that  the  "boards 
of  county  commissioners,  probation  de- 
partments of  juvenile  courts,  and  public 
school  boards,"  help  to  maintain  the 
council  by  supplying  it  with  professional 
staff.  This  is  a  method  of  subsidy  not 
wholly  unknown  to  political  machines. 

Such  a  plan  might  be  worked,  but 
would  it  work?  Well,  we  have  had  some 
experience  with  that  kind  of  a  set-up  in 
Illinois  and  we  know  how  it  works.  We 
used  to  have  in  Illinois  a  very  good  State 
Conference  of  Charities  directed  by 
citizens,  both  professional  and  lay.  It 
had  a  lot  of  influence,  helping  to  develop 
a  state  department  of  charities  and  other 
public  institutions  and  agencies  as  well  as 
private  agencies.  Then  certain  public 
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officials,  noting  that  public  agencies  we 
larger  than  private,  and  reasoning  th 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfa 
therefore  should  have  more  control,  ri 
organized  the  conference,  making  it  litt 
more  than  a  bureau  of  the  state  depai 
ment.  They  furnished  the  staff,  they  fu 
nished  the  money  to  run  it.  With  tl 
character  of  the  conference  establish 
as  a  public  agency,  the  township  supe 
visors,  who  administer  public  relief 
most  of  Illinois,  were  officially  authoriz- 
to  spend  public  money  in  paying  tht 
expenses  to  the  annual  meeting. 

A  conference  devoted  largely  to  qut 
tions  of  improving  the  relief  adminj 
tration  of  township  supervisors  could  n 
be  very  significant,  and  the  conferen 
was  on  its  last  legs  when  representati 
social  welfare  people  undertook  to  r 
organize  it  on  the  old  basis.  Since  tht 
the  conference  has  been  improving. 

The  domination  of  the  council  of  soci 
agencies  by  the  chest  is  unfortunat 
Happily,  however,  some  of  the  chests  a 
beginning  to  realize  this.  The  re 
remedy  is  not  to  fly  off  to  some  oth 
and  perhaps  worse  extreme,  but  to  r 
turn  to  the  sound  plan  and  true  purpo 
of  a  council  of  social  agencies.  In  ord 
to  promote  this  purpose  adequately  t 
council  of  social  agencies  must  be  ind 
pendently  strong.  It  must  not  be  domi 
ated  either  by  the  chest  or  by  the  pub! 
agencies.  FRANK  D.  LOOM 

Chicago  Community  Trust 

The  Meeting  Comes  to  Order 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  "The  Mec 
ing  Will  Please  Come  to  Order"  in  t! 
November  Midmonthly  reminded  me 
a  comment  on  a  board  meeting  as  turm 
up  in  a  field  worker's  report.  For  01 
reason  and  another  it  delights  me.  i 
may  it  you.  "The  board,"  said  t' 
worker,  "discusses  each  case  individual! 
In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  board  rea> 
the  case  records,  after  which  there  is  di 
cussion  and  further  questioning  of  tl 
visitor.  All  board  members  participate 
board  discussion.  The  board  wor 
rather  leisurely  in  the  morning  and  ear 
afternoon.  Then  there  is  adjournme 
for  coffee;  after  this  pleasant  repast,  tl 
executive  secretary  exerts  pressure 
complete  the  remaining  work  of  the  d; 
and  matters  are  rushed  through  with  li 
tie  discussion."  READJ 

Always  Room 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Among  your  gems 
there  room  for  these:  the  candidate  f' 
a  visitor's  job  who  couldn't  rememb 
whether  Russell  Sage  or  Russell  Kur 
wrote  "The  Public  Assistance  Worker 
the  stenographer  who,  when  her  chi  i 
dictated  "the  man  signed  his  applicant 
in  braille"  ran  to  an  atlas  to  lo 
Braille?  MACENNIS  Mo 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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Home  is  not  where  you  were  born, 
ut  where  you  want  to  die. — CARL 
'UCKMAYER,  in  "Second  Wind." 

There  are  and  can  be  no  Robinson 
Jrusoe  nations  in  this  modern  world. — 
NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  president, 
Columbia  University. 

Hungry  children  must  first  be  fed  be- 
ore  they  can  profit  by  the  treatment  of 

child  guidance  center. — Report  of  Sur- 
ey  of  San  Antonio  by  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

The  great  internal  problem  in  this  and 
n  all  countries  is  to  find  out  what  in  our 
vay  of  life  we  want  to  preserve,  come 
ell  or  high  water,  and  what  we  are 
villing  to  change. — DOROTHY  THOMP- 
ON,  political  commentator. 

If  we  believe  that  the  loftiest  virtues 
assed  from  our  public  stage  when 
'homas  Jefferson  or  Abraham  Lincoln 
reathed  his  last,  we  write  ourselves 
own  as  in  a  stage  of  decline. — R.  L. 
IUFFUS  in  New  York  Times. 

There  has  been  peace  over  a  larger 
rea,  and  blessing  more  millions  of  peo- 
le,  and  lasting  for  longer  periods  of 
me,  on  this  Hemisphere  than  has  been 
nown  anywhere  else  in  the  world. — 
LF  A.  BERLE,  JR.,  Assistant  Secre- 
iry  of  State,  in  "New  Directions  in  tltt 
World." 


So  They  Say 


•  Peace  making  is  a  difficult  job. — LORD 
CECIL  in   The  Listener,  London. 

•  I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is 
not  so  much  where  we  stand  so  much  as 
in  what  direction  we  are  moving. — The 
late  JUSTICE  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

•  Beware  of  regarding  your  own  views 
on  any  subject  as  the  opinions  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    We  are  all  much  given  to  it. — 
JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  The  Florence  Crittenton  Home  is  for 
girls  who. have  fulfilled  their  social  obli- 
gations.— A     highschool    girl's    essay     in 
prize  contest  of  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Com- 
munity Chest. 

•  Something    had    cracked     in    the    old 
Western    civilization    and   its   walls    and 
lofty  towers  .  .  .  were  tumbling  around 
men's  ears.     And  the  intellectual  calam- 
ity seemed  to  be  that  no  one  could  say 
whether   the   turmoil   was   the   result   of 
avoidable  stupidity  or  of  the  operation  of 
laws    of    economic    and    social    evolution 
that   were   acting   on   mankind    as   other 
laws  had  acted  on  the  dinosaur  and  the 
sabre-toothed    tiger.  —  The    late    HANS 
ZlNSSRR  in  "As  I  Remember  Him." 


•  Every  man  is  a  reactionary  in  the  ne- 
glected part  of  his  mind. — ALVIN  JOHN- 
SON, New  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  The  agencies  that  comprise  social  work 
are  just  about  as  cohesive  as  the  Balkan 
states. — GAYNELL  HAWKINS  in  "Educa- 
tion for   Social    Understanding." 

•  There  is  nothing  like  a  long  period  of 
book   learning   for  saving   essentially  in- 
competent  young   people   from    an   early 
showdown. — ALAN  GREGG,  M.  D.,  New 
York. 

•  Nothing  is  ever  quite  so  dangerous  to 
civil  liberties   as   a  patterned   patriotism 
on   the   loose,  no   matter  how  high   and 
pure  the  aims  and  motives  of  those  who 
shape  it. — JONATHAN   DANIELS  in   The 
Nation. 

•  The    cynicism    which    puts     aside    as 
naive    and    outworn    the    impulse    to    be 
righteous    and    unselfish     is    the     really 
dangerous    Fifth   Column    in   our   midst. 
— GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER,  president,  Hun- 
ter  College. 

•  I   submit  that  organized  world   peace 
and  welfare  mean  such   a   revolution  in 
human   life    as   will   dwarf    all   previous 
revolutions  to  comparative  insignificance. 
They   mean   such    a   universal   scrapping 
of  time-honored  institutions  as  mankind 
has  never  faced  hitherto. — H.  G.  WELLS 
in   The  Nation. 
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The  Merit  System's  First  Year 

By  LOUIS  E.  HOSCH 

Consultant,  American  Public  Welfare  Association 

and 
HARRY  W.  MARSH 

Field  Representative,  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 


M1 


KR1T  is  on  the  march  and  has  been  for  a  year, 
ever  since  that  deadline  of  January  1,  1940  set 
by  Congress  for  state  establishment  of  "personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis"  in  all  agencies  operating  under 
the  social  security  program.  Yes,  merit  is  on  the  march, 
the  most  significant  development  of  a  decade  in  public  wel- 
fare and  civil  service  administration  is  on  its  way.  But 
how  far  has  it  gone?  What  are  the  forces  that  are  deter- 
mining its  direction?  What  are  the  stumbling  blocks  in  its 
progress  ? 

The  new  machinery  of  administration  required  by  the 
program,  specifically  the  state  merit  system  councils,  has 
been  a  factor  in  many  places  in  the  lag  in  its  operation. 
The  function  of  the  council  had  to  be  clarified  and  its  re- 
lation to  other  state  bodies  defined.  However,  in  all  but 
one  of  the  states,  merit  system  councils  and  merit  system 
supervisors  have  been  appointed.  Although  political  con- 
siderations undoubtedly  have  affected  a  few  of  the  selec- 
tions, the  persons  appointed  generally  have  indicated  a 
keen  desire  to  do  an  honest  and  respectable  job.  These 
councils  decidedly  are  not  window  dressing,  even  though 
some  of  their  members  undoubtedly  represent  negative 
forces  in  their  communities  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  the  appointing  power.  Over  a  third  of  the  members 
thus  far  appointed  are  busi- 
ness executives  from  large 
firms  and  corporations  and  a 
little  less  than  a  third  are 
university  professors  and  rep- 
resentatives of  colleges.  The 
rest  are  other  professional 
people,  with  attorneys  pre- 
dominating. Interestingly 
enough  about  a  fifth  are 
women  prominent  in  their 
states.  Most  of  these  people 
are  just  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  tremendous  task 


During  the  fall  Mr.  Hosch  and  Mr.  Marsh  conducted 
institutes  on  merit  system  administration  at  state  con- 
ferences of  social  work  in  seven  middlewestern  and 
western  states.  This  experience  affords  a  vantage  point 
of  observation  for  their  appraisal  of  the  progress  of 
the  merit  system  in  the  states  and  for  their  answers  to 
questions  frequently  heard:  Are  state  merit  system  coun- 
cils much  more  than  window  dressing?  Who  are  the 
merit  system  supervisors?  What  do  the  local  public  wel- 
fare administrator  and  his  staff  think  of  the  examination 
system?  What  is  the  reaction  of  the  public? 


of  maintaining  a  balance  between  political  forces,  the  re 
quirements  of  social  security  administrators,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  employes.  No  one  at  this  point  knows  just  how 
these  councils  will  shape  up  and  function.  Their  role  is 
that  of  neutrals  in  the  public  interest ;  they  are  not  the  rep- 
resentatives of  state  administrators,  employes,  or  the  Social 
Security  Board.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  they  arc 
reaching  out  in  many  directions  for  help  and  guidance  and 
are  not  listening  to  just  one  kind  of  advice. 

The  merit  system  supervisors  most  often  have  been 
drawn  from  the  academic  field,  which  has  more  experience 
than  others  in  the  examination  work  with  which  the  merit 
system  program  at  the  present  time  is  chiefly  concerned. 
Teachers  of  political  science,  political  economy,  sociology, 
and  the  like  are  presumed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  civil  service  examinations  even  though  they  lack 
the  experience  desirable  for  handling  an  open  competitive 
system  in  a  government  agency.  In  one  or  two  instances 
persons  have  been  appointed  as  merit  system  supervisors 
wholly  upon  the  basis  of  their  experience  in  the  public 
schools.  The  lack  of  firsthand  practical  experience  in  com- 
petitive examination  work  for  a  governmental  jurisdiction 
has  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  field  representatives  of 
the  State  Technical  Advisory  Service  of  the  Social  Security 

Board  to  give  advice  and 
counsel  to  merit  system  su- 
pervisors. Evidence  that  their 
advice  has  borne  fruit  is  seen 
all  over  the  country  in  the 
announcements  of  examina- 
tions and  the  generally  well 
organized  procedure  for  con- 
ducting them. 

A  comment  on  the  merit 
system  frequently  voiced  by 
administrators  is,  "I'm  in 
favor  of  it,  but.  ..."  Of 
course  no  administrator 


would  put  himself  on  record  as  favoring  political  appoint- 
ments to  social  welfare  positions  and  all  are  fearful  that 
any  criticism  of  the  present  procedure  might  be  so  con- 
strued. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  system  is  bear- 
ing down  heavily  on  certain  administrators  who  themselves 
are  not  wholly  free  of  political  traditions — ''to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils" — and  whose  chief  executives  are  looking 
out  for  the  "good  of  the  party."  This  is  a  passing  phase, 
taken  seriously  only  by  the  occasional  administrator  who, 
unable  to  get  around  the  law  and  deliver  the  goods,  finds 
himself  not  on  speaking  terms  with  his  governor.  Much 
more  serious  is  the  fear,  held  by  a  considerable  number  of 
administrators,  that  the  system  will  produce  "stagnation" 
in  the  services.  It  will  be  next  to  impossible,  they  say,  to 
hold  the  services  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  while  the 
protection  thrown  around  employes  by  the  merit  system 
makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  remove  the  incom- 
petent and  inefficient,  "unless  you  can  prove  a  crime." 

The  best  way  to  dispel  these  fears  is  to  demonstrate  that 
sound,  well  rounded  merit  systems,  courageously  ad- 
ministered, provide  not  only  for  the  selection  of  persons 
most  fit  for  public  duties,  but  for  the  retention  in  service 
of  only  the  most  fit.  One  of  the  essentials  of  a  sound 
system  is  w'ell  devised  and  carefully  administered  service 
records  whereby  the  character  and  efficiency  of  service  of 
each  employe  is  a  matter  of  current  record  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  eliminating  dead  wood  as  well  as  for  promoting 
efficient  incumbents. 

To  prevent  stagnation  in  any  government  agency  the 
same  procedures  of  personnel  management  which  control 
employes  of  a  private  corporation  are  necessary.  Here 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrator. Any  employe  who  persistently  fails  to  live  up 
to  a  minimum  standard  of  performance  should  be  dropped 
automatically  from  the  service.  Going  along  with  the 
service  record  system  should  be  a  planned  program  for  in- 
service  training  with  due  credit  and  recognition  given  to 
employes  in  their  service  records  on  the  basis  of  their 
showing  in  the  training  program. 

Many  of  the  doubts  and  fears  engendered  by  this  first 
year's  experience  in  whipping  together  a  merit  system  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  haste  to  get  going,  some  of  the 
essentials  to  a  sound  well-rounded  system  have  been  omitted 
or  postponed.  The  essentials  which  a  system  must  have  if 
it  is  to  be  effective  and  produce  results  are  seven : 

\.  The  direction  of  a  qualified  administrator  with  knowledge 
of  modern  techniques  of  competitive  personnel  selection  and 
management. 

2.  Sound  classification,  with  duties   and   requirements,  of   all 
positions  in  the  service. 

3.  Positive  recruiting  of  applicants. 

4.  Cooperation    with    the    educational    system    in    promoting 
vocational  training. 

5.  A  well  devised   and  carefully   administered  service   record 
system. 

6.  Adequate  provision  for  transfer,  promotion,  and  retirement. 

7.  Disciplinary  control. 

A  good  many  of  the  criticisms  expressed  by  administra- 
tors and  their  staffs  of  the  merit  system  as  it  has  shaped 
up  during  its  first  year,  are  engendered  by  the  slow  process 
of  negotiation  at  different  levels  of  government  by  which 
technicalities  are  ironed  out.  Take  Montana,  for  example. 
In  1937  that  state  adopted  certain  procedures  in  its  public 
assistance  agencies  which,  it  was  informed  by  representa- 
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fives  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  constituted  satisfactoi 
application  of  the  merit  principle  to  the  employes.  Tht 
assured,  the  employes  considered  themselves  secure  in  the 
positions.  But  last  year,  after  the  Social  Security  Boar 
adopted  general  merit  system  standards  for  all  the  state 
the  Montana  administrators  were  informed  that  a  conside 
able  number  of  their  employes,  although  they  met  min 
mum  entrance  requirements  for  their  various  positii 
could  not  be  counted  as  under  the  merit  system, 
troversy  ensued  between  local  and  federal  author! 
Only  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  the  issue  been  sufficii 
clarified  to  permit  the  Montana  officials  to  accept  th 
standards  insisted  upon  by  the  Social  Security  Boan 
Meantime  some  150  employes  out  of  a  total  of  about 
have  been  on  the  anxious  seat  with  their  "occupational 
ters"  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  refli 
in  the  work  of  their  agencies.  To  this  day  the  150  do  n< 
know  positively  whether  or  not  they  can  remain  in  the; 
jobs.  To  attempt  to  produce  service  of  a  high  caliber  i 
the  face  of  a  situation  of  this  kind,  or  of  any  one  of  ii 
variants,  is  discouraging  to  say  the  least. 

WITH  the  exception  of  a  few  kinks  still  to  be  ui 
raveled  in  several  states,  the  rules  and  regulation 
for  merit  system  administration  have  been  submitted  b 
the  states  and  approved  in  Washington.  A  considerabl 
majority  of  the  states  have  completed  their  classificatio 
plans,  preliminary  to  examination  programs.  Most  c 
those  with  civil  service  legislation  have  initiated  examin; 
tions  for  state  employes  and  a  few  for  local  employes.  E> 
animations  now  are  in  progress  in  about  a  third  of  th 
states.  Some  have  merely  announced  their  examination; 
others  are  completing  the  oral  interviews.  The  rest  ar 
not  prepared  even  to  announce  examinations.  With  rule 
and  regulations  and  classification  plans  pretty  well  in  hanc 
the  State  Technical  Advisory  Service  of  the  Social  Securit 
Board  will  find  itself  in  a  better  position  to  assist  the  man 
jurisdictions  now  faced  with  an  examination  program. 

The  time  element  with  its  deadline  factor  pushed  th 
states  and  the  Social  Security  Board  into  a  hectic  prograr 
of  examinations.  Only  the  unselfish  and  backbreakin 
work  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Technical  Advisory  Servic 
made  the  program  of  1940  as  successful  as  it  was.  No  on 
— school  people,  federal  officials,  or  public  welfare  ad 
ministrators — is  very  proud  of  the  examination  materia 
that  was  used.  But  where  examinations  have  been  com 
pleted,  administrators  express  satisfaction  with  the  em 
ployes  they  are  getting  and  the  employes  are  recoverin; 
from  their  attacks  of  jitters  with  consequent  benefit  to  th 
services.  All  concerned  realize  that  the  State  Technica 
Advisory  Service  cannot  continue  forever  to  be  the  majo 
source  for  examination  material  as  it  has  had  to  be  thi 
far.  National  agencies,  such  as  the  Civil  Service  Assembl 
and  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  have  as 
sisted  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  on  some  examinatio 
items,  but  in  the  future  some  central  agency  must  assum 
this  important  function,  preferably  one  without  too  specifi 
concern  with  administrative  decisions. 

The  desperate  need  of  state  merit  system  supervisor 
for  technical  assistance  and  the  limited  amount  of  as 
sistance  available  in  the  country  forced  the  Social  Securit 
Board  to  accept  responsibility  for  assisting  the  states  in  th 
new  program.  It  was  inevitable  that  patterns  of  rules,  clas 
sifications,  and  examinations  should  evolve.  Some  stat 
welfare  administrators  object  to  these,  saying  that  pattern 
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we  been  superimposed  on  them.  But  most  of  them  were 
ad  to  take  help  where  they  could  find  it.  If  the  board 
:veloped  a  pattern — and  there  are  too  many  deviations 

believe  that  this  is  wholly  the  case — it  was  because  of 

•essures  at  every  stage  in  the  development  of  the  system. 

Citizen   organizations,   local   and   state,   throughout   the 

mntry  are  showing  direct  and  growing  interest  in  the  way 

which  the  merit  system  is  applied  in  social  security 
;encies.  Among  those  of  national  scope  that  now  include 
lie  merit  system  in  government  employment  among  their 
ajor  concerns  are :  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
eneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Lea- 
je  of  Women  Voters,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
le  CIO,  the  American  Legion,  the  Federal  Council  of 
hurches,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
merican  Bar  Association,  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild, 
le  American  Engineering  Council,  the  National  Consum- 
•s'  League,  and  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
epresentatives  of  many  of  these  organizations  were  present 

the  merit  system  institutes  held  during  the  fall  in  con- 
action  with  state  conferences  of  social  work.  Some  of  the 
Lost  intelligent  questions  asked  from  the  floor  at  the  Ne- 
•aska  institute  came  from  members  of  the  State  Associa- 
jon  of  University  Women,  who  were  particularly  concern- 
1  with  the  method  of  handling  present  incumbents  of  posi- 
ins. 

Many  people  at  that  institute  and  at  others  held  that 
•  justice  is  done  if  incumbents,  however  well  qualified,  do 
it  have  to  submit  to  open  competition  with  other  persons, 
•rhaps  equally  qualified,  and  maintained  that  a  real  merit 
stem  should  require  such  competition.  On  the  other  side, 
opeared  the  argument  of  the  disruption  of  staff  morale 
•eated  by  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  employes  as  to  the 
Dntinuance  of  their  jobs.  Many  employes,  it  was  said, 
'•ankly  have  no  faith  in  the  validity  of  the  competitive  ex- 
nination  process.  They  believe  that  luck  more  than  any- 
iiing  else  determines  results.  Older  employes  fear  subject- 
iig  themselves  to  competition  with  persons  fresh  from  an 
rademic  background  with  plenty  of  practice  in  passing  ex- 
ninations.  Only  improved  examination  techniques  will 
bsolve  these  doubts  and  fears. 

The  impression  that  a  merit  system  creates  stagnation  of 
lie  services  is  also  a  matter  of  interest  to  citizen  agencies, 
jrticularly  to  business  men  who  have  had  contact,  in  one 
•ay  or  another,  with  government  agencies,  and  are  firm 
i  the  belief  that  they  are  staffed  in  large  part  with  in- 
jmpetents.  This  general  impression,  however  ill-founded 
i  fact,  must  be  faced  realistically  if  the  merit  system  is  to 
?  understood  and  accepted  by  the  public. 

k /TOST  citizens  have  only  a  vague  idea  about  how  the 
'L  merit  system  operates  and  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
lamination  process  is  a  lot  of  academic  hocus  pocus. 
llany  of  them  are  perfectly  sure  that  all  merit  systems  are 
olitical  rackets,  merely  cloaks  for  the  continuation  of  the 
i)oils  system.  Because  of  the  prevalence  of  these  ideas, 
crsonnel  administrators  need  to  go  far  out  of  their  way 
>  explain  the  competitive  examination  process,  to  advertise 
ie  examinations  and  to  let  the  results  be  known  to  the 
ublic.  In  Nebraska  the  merit  system  supervisor  and  his 
ouncil  have  done  a  good  job  of  explaining  in  radio  broad- 
-ists,  through  newspaper  publicity,  and  by  contacts  with 
hools  and  colleges,  exactly  what  was  taking  place.  There 
f  no  doubt  that  many  good  candidates  for  the  examinations 
iere  found  in  Nebraska  because  of  the  widespread  public 
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attention  given  to  the  work  of  the  merit  system  council. 
In  few  states  have  councils  done  a  better  job  of  informing 
the  public  and  creating  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  system. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  yields  much  evidence  of 
the  value,  in  terms  of  public  relations,  of  the  service  of 
outstanding  citizens,  professional  and  business  men  and 
women,  as  members  of  examining  boards.  In  such  services 
the  communities  have  seen  the  best  guarantee  that  examina- 
tions are  "real  and  earnest." 

The  citizen  agencies  represented  in  the  merit  system  in- 
stitutes were  deeply  interested  in  the  possibility  that  the 
personnel  procedures  now  being  applied  to  social  security 
agencies  would  lead  to  a  permanent  statewide  merit  sys- 
tem. In  all  probability,  bills  to  that  end  will  be  introduced 
in  the  1941  legislative  sessions  in  all  the  states  in  which 
those  institutes  were  held.  The  progress  of  this  legislation 
will  depend  to  an  extent  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  examina- 
tion and  personnel  management  process  as  it  is  developed 
in  the  security  agencies  and  on  the  attitude  of  administra- 
tors— their  conviction  that  the  system  enables  them  to 
achieve  good  results.  Against  these  factors  will  be  opposed 
old-school  political  leaders  who  hold  that  their  future  de- 
pends on  their  ability  to  produce  jobs  for  their  constituents. 
In  this  situation  the  importance  of  organized  citizen  groups, 
informed  and  convinced  on  the  usefulness  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem, cannot  be  overestimated. 

T7  VERYWHERE  throughout  the  country  the  need  for 
r^  expert  personnel  technicians  is  evident.  Merit  system 
supervisors  have  been  obliged,  all  of  them,  to  rely  largely 
on  the  technical  advice  of  the  personnel  advisers  sent  out 
by  the  Social  Security  Board.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
each  state  build  up  its  own  staff  of  personnel  technicians. 
The  source  of  supply  is  probably  to  be  found  in  universities 
and  colleges  and  in  the  private  employment  field,  but  no 
specific  course  in  college  or  university  will  take  the  place 
of  practical  experience.  With  the  examinations  now  being 
held  in  the  states  for  the  social  security  work,  the  number 
of  experienced  persons  is  growing.  In  the  next  few  years 
technically  qualified  personnel  people  should  become  avail- 
able throughout  the  country. 

Many  of  the  processes  of  personnel  management  essen- 
tial to  a  sound,  effective  merit  system  are  still  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  social  security  program,  and  in  the  back- 
ground of  general  concern  in  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem. At  the  institutes,  the  problem  of  incumbents  and  the 
fear  of  administrators  of  being  forever  saddled  with  in- 
competent or  inefficient  employes  came  out  as  of  immedi- 
ate urgency.  Such  matters  as  in-service  training,  service 
records,  the  procedures  of  promotion  and  transfer,  the  need 
for  a  retirement  system  to  anticipate  the  problems  of  super- 
annuation, were  relegated  to  the  rear.  Yet  all  these  are 
part  of  a  merit  system  and  must  be  faced  realistically  in 
the  very  near  future  if  the  present  program  is  to  advance 
on  all  fours. 

No  one,  whatever  his  post  of  observation,  can  predict 
how  the  merit  system  with  the  standards  set  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  a  year  ago  will  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Its  first  year  has  been  hectic,  but  the  net 
results  undeniably  are  in  line  of  progress.  The  first  year, 
they  say,  is  the  hardest.  But  in  an  undertaking  as  large  as 
this  one  with  so  many  ramifications  in  old  ideas  and  prac- 
tices, the  second  and  the  third  years  will  not  be  easy.  But 
they  are  bound  to  be  interesting. 


Hazards  Ahead  for  Public  Welfare 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


NO  sooner  do  public  welfare  agencies  succeed  in 
taming  one  whirlwind  than  another  begins  raising 
dust  to  upset  their  best  laid  plans.  In  December 
1939  when  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  met 
in  Washington,  the  merit  system,  its  deadline  only  a  month 
away,  was  bearing  down  on  the  welfare  administrators.  In 
December,  at  the  1940  meeting,  the  cloud  clearly  visible 
on  the  horizon  was  the  effect  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram on  welfare  services.  That  the  services  would  be  af- 
fected no  one  doubted  for  a  moment.  How  to  maintain 
their  direction  and  sustain  their  process  of  orderly  develop- 
ment while  meeting  new  demands  under  forces  that  now 
cannot  be  estimated,  was  seen  as  the  challenge  of  the  times. 

The  December  meeting  in  Washington  was  the  fifth  of 
the  annual  round  table  conferences  organized  by  the 
APWA  for  administrators  in  all  walks  of  public  welfare 
life.  Here,  once  again,  was  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of 
the  conference  method  that  gives  people  a  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted and  talk  things  out.  There  were  no  speeches,  no 
erudite  papers  and,  it  might  be  added  parenthetically,  few 
stuffed  shirts.  People  practicing  their  calling  within  a 
common  framework  had  a  common  basis  of  experience  and 
spoke  a  common  language  of  reality.  To  be  sure,  there 
wasn't  time  enough  for  everyone  to  talk  himself  out  in 
meetings,  but  in  the  wide  hotel  corridors  discussion  could 
go  on  and  on  far  into  the  night — and  did. 

By  its  form  of  organization  and  the  fact  that  it  is  all 
under  one  roof,  the  APWA  conference  thus  far  has  been 
able  to  avoid  the  disabilities  of  bigness,  though  bigness  is 
beginning  to  creep  up  on  it.  This  year  the  program  was 
carefully  timed,  with  two  days  given  to  the  specific  con- 
cerns of  state  and  local  administrators,  two  to  the  concerns 
that  cut  across  all  areas  of  responsibility,  and  a  half  day  at 
the  end  for  general  summing  up.  But  if  this  device  was 
designed  to  stagger  attendance,  it  failed  of  its  purpose,  for 
state  administrators  who  came  on  Wednesday  stayed  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  800  till  the  last  gavel  fell  on  Sunday. 

The  state  and  local  administrators,  now  organized  into 
national  councils  within  the  framework  of  the  APWA. 
were  concerned  with  the  probable  impact  of  the  defense  ac- 
tivities on  the  welfare  programs,  the  hazards  and  chal- 
lenges that  it  holds  in  the  immediate  future  and  in  the  in- 
evitable aftermath.  As  a  major  hazard  they  saw  the  danger 
that  appropriating  bodies,  under  public  pressure,  would  con- 
clude that  rising  employment  is  "solving  the  relief  prob- 
/em."  These  officials  know  better  than  anyone  that  most 
of  the  families  now  on  direct  relief  are  unemployable  and 
probably  will  remain  so,  boom  or  no  boom.  But,  public 
understanding  being  less  than  profound  in  this  matter,  they 
urged  that  state  and  local  relief  loads  be  examined  care- 
fully and  promptly  for  their  "hard  core  of  unemployabil- 
ity"  so  that  facts  would  be  available  to  offset  misinforma- 
tion. Both  state  and  local  officials  were  fearful  of  "raids" 
on  their  personnel  by  emergency  organizations  with  more 
glamor  than  the  going  services. 

As  a  challenge  to  the  public  services  the  officials  saw  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  welfare  job,  inherent  in  the  defense 
program,  through  regularly  constituted  government 
agencies.  At  no  other  period  of  crisis  in  this  country  has 


every  state  and  every  county  had,  as  now,  a  going  organ! 
zation  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  thi 
people. 

But  neither  the  federal  government,  the  states  or  thi 
communities,  it  was  agreed,  can  do  the  job  alone.  "Tota 
defense  requires  total  participation,"  which  means  federa 
initiation  and  leadership  in  a  program  of  services  that  wil 
fit  into  the  local  framework  of  going  agencies,  with  finan 
cial  responsibilities  shared  as  far  as  may  be,  but  with  recog. 
nition  of  the  fact  that,  inequalities  of  resources  being  wha 
they  are,  the  federal  share  must  be  the  largest. 

This  conference  saw  certain  things  as  the  immediate  re 
sponsibility  of  welfare  officials  in  the  months  ahead:  to  ex 
ainine  their  own  services  with  particular  attention  to  "soft 
spots" ;  to  be  alert  to  changing  conditions  that  will  affect 
present  problems  and  create  new  ones  ("no  community 
however  remote  from  defense  activities  will  escape  theii 
impact")  ;  to  press  for  representatives  of  welfare  and  healtl 
services  on  state  and  local  defense  councils;  to  be  evet 
watchful  to  preserve  the  gains  that  have  been  made  ir 
services  and  to  strengthen  them  as  instruments  of  morale 
and  finally  to  recognize  that  the  task  calls  for  "the  ever- 
lastin'  teamwork  of  every  bloomin'  soul,"  and  that  the  in- 
dispensable implement  for  its  accomplishment  is  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Just  here  a  word  should  be  said  for  the  contribution  tc 
this  conference  of  its  guest,  Charlotte  Whitton,  director  oi 
the  Canadian  Welfare  Council.  Dynamic  little  Mi»- 
Whitton,  who  spoke  at  half  a  dozen  meetings,  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  upsurging  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
"the  pulsing  strength  of  your  undertaking,"  it  is  "almost 
like  resting  to  come  from  my  country  to  yours."  She  told 
frankly  of  the  problems  of  dislocated  people  in  Canada 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  "you,  by  taking  forethought, 
will  do  better  than  we  have." 

WHILE  the  welfare  aspects  of  the  defense  program 
were  out  in  front  at  this  meeting,  the  hardy  problems 
of  relief  were  not  far  behind.  They  were  in  evidence  in  the 
discussions  of  the  state  and  local  administrators  and  had 
more  detailed  airing  at  a  general  session,  a  round  table,  and 
a  luncheon.  For  a  year  the  APWA  has  had  a  committee 
at  work  considering  many  questions  basic  to  relief  policies, 
trying  to  add  up  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  and 
to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  employed  and 
the  extent  of  their  application — the  purpose  of  this  gar- 
gantuan effort  being  to  arrive  at  a  declaration  of  principle 
or  perhaps  of  faith. 

Since  the  relief  study  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December  1939, 
page  376  and  April  1940,  page  136]  is  nearing  completion, 
the  committee  decided  to  await  that  backlog  of  information 
before  making  any  formulations  of  its  own.  Hence  discus- 
sion at  the  conference  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  cur- 
rent relief  problems,  beginning  with  the  statement  that 
"Thousands  of  people  in  this  country  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat  ....  The  national  picture  is  a  hodgepodge,  creating 
inequalities  ....  Nothing  should  be  done  to  hold  back  the 
finer  and  fancier  services,  but  there's  no  use  talking  about 
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any  basic  principle  until  everybody  has  enough  to  eat." 
From  this  forthright  statement  sprang  a  candid  discus- 
sion of  the  categories  "by  which  human  sympathy  seems  to 
develop"  ;  of  grants-in-aid  as  a  means  of  freeing  relief  from 
local  political  pressures;  and  finally  of  .the  unsettling  effect 
on  local  planning  of  uncertain  federal  policies  and  the  con- 
fusion created  by  agencies  that  ride  two  horses  at  once — 
\VPA  which  is  both  relief  and  work.  Surplus  Marketing 
Corporation  which  is  both  agricultural  economics  and  re- 
lief. Out  of  it  all  emerged  a  definite  consensus  of  opinion 
that  any  work  or  work  relief  program,  to  be  satisfactory 
and  effective,  must  operate  against  the  background  of  an 
adequate  general  relief  system  without  which  it  tends  to 
become  a  catch-all  for  unemployables  to  the  detriment  of 
the  individuals  and  the  objectives  of  the  program.  There 
was  no  belittlement  of  WPA,  but  rather  substantial  agree- 
ment that  it  should  be  continued  on  a  basis  that  would 
permit  it  to  settle  down  and  realize  its  potentialities. 

This  year  as  last,  proponents  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states  for  general  relief  prevailed  over  those  who  favored 
direct  federal  administration  of  relief.  Both  the  councils  of 
state  and  of  local  administrators  adopted  a  formal  state- 
ment expressing  their  conviction  that  only  grants-in-aid 
would  "remove  the  inequalities  and  difficulties  now  resting 
upon  our  states  and  local  communities"  and  provide  a 
"minimum  adequate  standard  of  assistance  for  all  those  in 
need."  Both  groups  also  went  on  record  as  urging  "the 
early  consideration"  of  uniform  legal  settlement  laws  "to 
do  away  with  hardships  now  imposed  on  needy  families 
everywhere." 

A  GLIMPSE  of  the  difficulties  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  in  making  its  work  and  relief 
policy  study  was  given  to  the  conference  by  Eveline  Burns, 
its  director  of  research.  Mrs.  Burns  reviewed  briefly  the 
plan  of  the  study  and  the  trouble  its  staff — "at  least  one  of 
whom  actually  has  seen  a  client" — has  had  in  getting  an- 
swers to  the  simplest  questions — "cause  of  need,"  for  exam- 
ple— by  combining  the  information  of  agencies  operating 
under  "the  vaste  concatenation"  of  measures  for  relief. 
While  studying  each  agency  the  staff  has  kept  its  eye  on  the 
fact  that  all  are  operating  simultaneously,  their  impact  on 
one  another  affected  by  their  varying  objectives.  In  its 
"dog's  eye  view"  the  committee  had  explored  such  matters 
as  the  level  of  living  provided  by  the  various  programs, 
the  use  of  special  programs  "especially  and  not  by  accident," 
the  administrative  problems  created  by  the  "evolution  of 
the  categories,"  and  the  participation  of  larger  units  of 
government  in  programs  operating  through  local  offices 
with  no  provision  for  administrative  costs.  The  commit- 
tee's report  will  not  evaluate  agency  by  agency  programs 
and  perforrnances  but  will  present  a  cross  section  of  them. 

While  defense  and  relief  were  the  leitmotif  of  the  con- 
ference, many  other  matters  urgent  to  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration were  threshed  out  in  panel  and  round  table 
sessions.  Full  reports  of  these  discussions  will  be  found  in 
The  Public  Welfare  News  available  from  the  APWA, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago.  Only  an  indication  of  vari- 
ous preoccupations  can  be  given  here. 

The  merit  system,  for  example,  showed  itself  as  still  a 
"hot  spot"  in  many  states,  with  the  theory  generally  accept- 
ed as  desirable,  but  with  many  knotty  problems  of  opera- 
tion still  to  be  worked  out.  Clearly  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  was  the  need  for  research  in  the  techniques  of 
examinations  especially  in  detecting  and  measuring  super- 
visory and  administrative  skills.  [See  page  3.] 


The  size  and  liveliness  of  the  round  table  on  organized 
care  of  chronic  illness  bore  testimony  to  the  interest  in  this 
subject.  Repeatedly  emphasized  was  the  need  for  all  types 
of  service  for  persons  with  chronic  diseases  or  permanent 
impairments,  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
to  number  some  23,000,000.  But  there  also  is  need  for 
better  coordination  of  existing  programs  and  facilities  and 
for  more  effective  use  of  funds  and  resources  now  avail- 
able. It  was  generally  agreed  that  federal  grants-in-aid  for 
general  medical  care,  including  care  for  the  chronically  ill, 
are  essential  to  augment  existing  funds  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  professional  aid,  supervision,  and  standards.  But 
such  grants  should  not  be  restricted  to  categories.  They 
should  be  general  in  character  and -sufficiently  flexible  to 
encourage  wide  local  experimentation. 

THE  panel  on  administrative  supervision  needed  two 
sessions  to  thresh  out  its  topic.  Discussion  turned  chiefly 
on  such  questions  as:  What  does  the  local  agency  expect 
from  the  state  agency?  What  are  the  services  which  the 
state  agency  offers  or  should  furnish  to  the  local?  By 
what  methods  can  state  and  local  relationships  be  improved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  program?  It  was  evident  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  great  variation  in  pattern  and  procedure  exists, 
particularly  as  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  that 
only  accumulated  experience  and  careful  study  can  clarify 
the  now  confused  function  of  the  field  representative. 

The  round  table  on  housing  and  rent  policies  brought  out 
a  none-too-cheerful  picture.  Only  a  very  few  cities  re- 
ported policies  that  bore  any  relationship  to  adequate  rent 
payments  for  decent  accommodations  for  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  In  most  places  "rent  appears  to  be  the  least 
important  item  in  the  budget."  In  spite  of  the  reluctance 
of  certain  housing  authorities  to  accept  assistance  families  as 
tenants,  the  proportion  of  relief  and  WPA  families  in 
public  housing  appears  to  be  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
group  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  community. 

The  subject  of  public  relations  was  approached  by  this 
year's  round  table  less  in  terms  of  publicity  techniques  and 
media  than  of  contacts  with  clients  and  with  the  commun- 
ity. Here  the  hardy  old  perennial  "social  work  jargon" 
took  its  usual  beating.  The  effectiveness  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees— "but  they  must  have  something  to  do" — and  of 
community  councils  as  means  of  lay  participation  in  the 
program  was  discussed  and  successful  experiences  cited. 

The  round  table  on  coordination  of  local  icelfare 
agencies  brought  out  a  plethora  of  problems  generated  by 
"a  multitude  of  agencies  and  a  complex  of  laws  directed  at 
individual  elements  of  the  problem  of  family  need."  Indi- 
vidual restrictions  do  not  match  and  gaps  are  frequent.  By 
administrative  segregation  of  services  and  lack  of  informa- 
tion, existing  resources  are  not  always  fully  exploited. 
Changes  in  administrative  regulations  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  would  be  a  help,  but  changes  in  existing  statutes 
will  be  necessary  in  most  places  if  "our  present  fabric  of 
assistance"  is  to  be  holeproof. 

The  principles  of  agency  management,  a  topic  brought 
into  the  conference  for  the  first  time,  aroused  much  inter- 
est. Here  the  public  officials  urged  on  schools  of  social 
work  the  growing  need  of  the  field  for  workers  with  train- 
ing in  administration  and  management.  Questions  raised 
in  a  particularly  lively  and  realistic  discussion  included  pro- 
cedures between  central  and  district  offices  and  local  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  guarantee  a  free  two-way  flow  of 
information  and  to  avoid  bottlenecks  at  points  of  adminis- 
trative authoritv. 
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The  round  table  on  survivors'  insurance  as  a  resource 
concluded  that  the  number  of  old  age  benefits  now  being 
paid  is  not  large  enough  to  affect  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams; that  an  extension  of  coverage  to  include  all  social 
risks  is  greatly  to  be  desired  but  that,  because  of  differences 
in  need,  a  public  aid  program  to  supplement  insurance  bene- 
fits probably  always  will  be  necessary. 

Somewhat  technical  but  highly  important  was  the  round 
table  on  standard  classifications  for  public  welfare  account- 
ing. A  committee  of  the  APWA  has  been  working  on  this 
subject  for  two  years,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Social 
Security  Board,  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  tentative  and 
preliminary  classificationf  of  the  major  functions  performed 
by  public  welfare  agencies  as  a  basis  for  interagency  com- 
parisons as  to  cost  and  performance.  The  classification  is 
concerned  with  the  functions  now  being  performed  by  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies;  it  does  not  attempt  to  define  their 
proper  functions.  The  final  standard  classification,  it  was 
emphasized,  will  be  satisfactory  only  if  it  provides  the  in- 
formation required  by  administrators  and  helps  to  answer 
questions  involved  in  determining  administration  costs. 

This  year  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  APWA.  Accordingly  the  annual  dinner  took  on 
the  character  of  a  birthday  party  complete  with  a  magnifi- 
cent cake,  an  appreciative  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt, the  introduction  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  story  of  its  first  ten  years  inimitably  told  by 
its  "father,"  Louis  Brownlow.  Interpolated  during  the 
evening  was  a  brace  of  quick-moving  stunts  which  brought 
from  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  congratulations 


that  the  association  had  become  sufficiently  secure  to  poke 
fun  at  itself.  Miss  Perkins  spoke  eloquently  of  the  place 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  in  social  history  and  of  the 
challenge  that  the  times  make  to  it.  From  Paul  McNutt, 
just  appointed  by  the  President  as  coordinator  of  "all 
health,  medical,  welfare,  nutrition,  recreation,  and  other 
related  fields  of  activity  affecting  the  national  defense,"  the 
dinner  gathering  heard  that  he  had  "no  blueprints"  for  his 
big  new  assignment,  but  that  he  was  confident  that  existing 
government  agencies  would  be  able  to  handle  their  share. 

In  his  annual  report  presented  at  the  business  meeting  of 
the  association,  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  executive  director,  de- 
lineated briefly  its  activities  during  the  last  ten  years  against 
the  kaleidoscopic  background  of  the  public  welfare  scene. 
The  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  agency  and  its  adven- 
tures in  participation  under  ten  years  of  emergency  pres- 
sures was  seen  by  many  as  a  chapter  in  social  history  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  record.  Mr.  Hoehler  promised  to  think 
about  it. 

As  its  president  for  the  coming  year,  the  association  re- 
elected  William  Hodson,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare.  The  National  Council  of 
Local  Administrators  also  chose  Mr.  Hodson  as  its  chair- 
man. The  National  Council  of  State  Administrators,  ably 
led  last  year  by  David  C.  Adie  of  New  York,  chose  as  its 
chairman  T.  A.  Gottschalk,  director  of  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  In  spite  of  some  pressure 
to  "move  its  meetings  around  the  country,"  the  association 
decided  to  foregather  again  next  year  in  Washington. 


Volunteers  in  Critical  Times 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


"W; 


1HAT  can  I  do  to  help?"  Always  there  will  be 
women  who  will  ask  this  question  when  they 
hear  of  great  need  or  danger.  But  when  the 
need  has  a  dramatic  rather  than  a  commonplace  setting  or 
when  the  danger  approaches  close  home,  their  number  is 
multiplied  by  thousands.  So,  with  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe  a  year  ago,  women  in  this  country  arose  prac- 
tically en  masse  with  the  intention  of  "doing  something," 
and,  since  this  is  a  democracy  where  people  do  not  wait 
to  be  told  what  to  do,  many  went  ahead  without  bother- 
ing much  about  direction.  The  result  has  been  an  inspir- 
ing demonstration  of  the  desire  of  American  women  to 
take  their  part  in  the  national  and  international  scene.  If 
the  picture  is  slightly  confused  with  duplications  of  effort 
and  a  few  startling  details — such  as  housewives  holding 
weekly  military  drills — it  is  less  confused  than  might  be 
expected  considering  the  emotional  stimulus  of  the  times. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  Poland,  Red 
Cross  chapters  in  this  country  were  flooded  with  new  vol- 
unteers. In  New  York  City  alone  there  were  more  than 
150  a  day,  most  of  them,  but  not  all,  women.  Some  wished 
to  be  sent  to  Europe  at  once  with  all  expenses  paid.  Others 
wished  to  reorganize  the  whole  Red  Cross.  But  the  great 
majority  were  persons  suddenly  awakened  to  the  distress 
abroad,  who  sincerely  desired  to  help.  While  the  Red 
Cross  was  busy  turning  on  its  auxiliary  motors,  other  relief 
organizations  began  springing  up,  their  concern  usually  for 
specified  countries — Poland,  France,  Britain.  With  the 
advent  of  the  blitzkrieg  the  list  lengthened.  Also  with  the 


blitzkrieg  came  the  defense  program  in  the  United  States 
and  another  outlet  for  persons  with  a  newly  awakened  de- 
sire for  action.  Today  women  all  over  America  are  knit- 
ting, cutting  bandages,  doing  clerical  jobs,  raising  relief 
funds,  learning  first  aid — and  some  are  drilling. 

New  York,  on  the  war-conscious  eastern  seaboard,  is  a 
center  of  the  new  activities,  though  most  of  the  organiza- 
tions have  incipient  nuclei  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
and  call  themselves  national  agencies.  A  year  old  organi- 
zation which  aims  at  civilian  preparedness  through  offering 
courses  to  women  in  the  techniques  of  air  raid  shelters, 
auto  mechanics,  map  reading,  war  gases,  canteen  prepara- 
tion, Fifth  Column  discovery,  and  first  aid,  has  thirty  units 
throughout  the  country,  six  of  them  in  Nebraska.  Similiar 
courses  are  carried  on  by  the  women's  division  of  a  long 
established  national  patriotic  organization,  which  forms 
"readiness  groups"  of  ambulance  drivers,  canteen  workers, 
lady  yeomen,  aviatrixes,  and  "entertainers." 

What  will  happen  to  the  regular  social  work  volunteer 
in  the  midst  of  this  new  surge  of  activity?  Will  she  be 
swept  off  her  feet?  Will  the  established  community  serv- 
ices which  long  have  relied  on  her  lose  her  interest  and 
participation  at  a  time  when  she  is  particularly  needed  in 
the  difficult  job  of  interpreting  to  the  public  the  importance 
of  these  home  front  services  in  the  whole  scheme  of  de- 
fense? So  far  indications  are  that  experienced  volunteer 
social  workers  are  keeping  their  feet  on  the  ground,  sticking 
to  their  jobs  evidently  in  the  belief  that  defense  begins  at 
home.  This  does  not  mean  that  volunteer  social  workers 
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are  ostriches  who  cannot  see  the  danger  and  distress  in 
Europe.  On  the  contrary  they  are  alert  to  the  need  and 
many  of  them  are  serving  on  relief  committees,  raising 
funds  for  refugees,  knitting  "on  quota,"  and  so  on,  as 
added  duties  in  the  emergency. 

Rather  than  distracting  time-honored  volunteers  from 
their  regular  undertakings,  the  newly  released  volunteer 
energy  promises  to  introduce  fresh  blood  into  community 
work.  Some  of  the  war  relief  organizations  have  at  their 
core  persons  familiar  with  social  work  who  are  keeping 
their  eyes  open  for  women  useful  to  the  established  social 
services,  for  contrary  to  popular  belief,  agencies  always  are 
on  the  lookout  for  volunteers  of  the  "responsible  type." 

Other  emergency  organizations  have  found  that  courses 
alone  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  urge  "to  do"  and  have 
been  attempting  to  direct  their  recruits  into  useful,  going 
activities.  Unfortunately  much  of  this  work  has  been  hap- 
hazard. An  executive  who  is  heading  up  a  local  chapter 
of  a  large  foreign  relief  organization  hardly  has  time  to 
run  a  placement  bureau  for  other  agencies.  Nor  can  an 
organization  busy  preparing  4,000  women  for  a  blitzkrieg 
be  expected  to  be  aware  of  their  peacetime  aptitudes. 

SOCIAL  workers  and  experienced  volunteers  are  becom- 
ing much  concerned  over  the  dissipation  of  energy  which 
is  bound  to  occur  when  so  many  unrelated  organizations  let 
off  steam  at  the  same  time.  They  are  also  a  little  fright- 
ened over  the  confusion  which  might  result  should  an  actual 
emergency  arise.  Many  of  them  hold  that  the  Red  Cross  is 
the  organization  which  knows  most  about  effective  action 
in  time  of  emergency  and  believe  that  it  should  have  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  direction  of  undertakings  under 
such  conditions.  They  do  not  discount  the  value  of  the 
new  organizations  as  appealing  to  specific  loyalties  and  for 
reaching  into  those  social  groups  which  ask  for  additional 
glamor,  but  they  feel  that  some  one  organization  should  be 
the  coordinating  agency  for  all  emergency  work.  But  many 
social  workers,  both  volunteer  and  professional,  are  also 
deeply  concerned  over  the  fate  of  their  community  services 
in  the  increasing  emotional  maelstrom  and  consequently  be- 
lieve that  coordination  of  volunteer  effort  should  be  on  a 
community  rather  than  a  national  level  and  should  include 
all  social  and  emergency  agencies. 

The  latter  course  is  strongly  urged  by  the  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues  of  America,  which  as  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion is  encouraging  its  member  leagues  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  helping  their  communities  to  set  up  central  volun- 
teer bureaus.  The  idea  of  a  central  volunteer  bureau  is  not 
new.  Prior  to  the  defense  program  there  were  twenty- 
seven  operating  throughout  the  country  with  varying  de- 
grees of  effectiveness.  But  in  an  experience  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  the  AJLA  has  an  excellent  demonstration  of  how 
effective  a  central  volunteer  bureau  can  be  in  fortifying 
community  services  and  in  bringing  efficiency  to  emergency 
services. 

The  Central  Volunteer  Bureau  in  Winnipeg  grew  out  of 
the  confusion  engendered  by  several  national  voluntary 
registrations  of  Canadian  women  begun  almost  immediately 
after  Canada's  declaration  of  war.  The  committee  of 
women  formed  to  implement  the  registration  in  Winnipeg 
decided  that  any  effective  use  of  such  a  registration  could 
be  only  on  a  local  level.  Consequently  the  file  of  the  7,000 
Winnipeg  women  registered  included  information  not  only 
on  capabilities  for  war  work  but  also  on  interests,  training, 
and  experience  in  relation  to  community  service.  Although 


there  was  little  war  work  to  be  done  at  the  time,  the  com- 
mittee realized  that  the  women  who  registered  wished  to  be 
immediately  useful.  Therefore,  the  file  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  central  volunteer  bureau  which  began  to  direct  the 
energies  of  the  prospective  workers  into  needed  com- 
munity services.  Many  women  who  previously  had  shown 
no  interest  in  community  work  came  to  perceive  the  rela- 
tionship of  community  welfare  to  total  defense  and  soon 
were  engaged  in  driving  children  to  clinics,  acting  as  hos- 
pital aids,  teaching  singing  in  settlements,  and  doing  the 
various  clerical  jobs  that  social  agencies  ask  of  volunteers. 
Busy  and  useful,  they  felt  themselves  part  of  a  whole  com- 
munity effort. 

The  bureau  did  not  just  sit  back  and  wait  for  agencies 
to  ask  for  its  help.  When  its  executive  secretary  found  a 
person  on  the  files  especially  equipped  for  community  serv- 
ice, she  set  to  work  to  see  that  the  community  used  that 
person.  Thus  when  a  volunteer  turned  up  with  profes- 
sional training  in  occupational  therapy,  a  visiting  occupa- 
tional therapy  service  was  started  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital with  the  volunteer  therapist  not  only  training  other 
persons  for  that  particular  service  but  preparing  them  also 
for  work  with  wounded  soldiers. 

Because  Winnipeg's  Central  Volunteer  Bureau  was  es- 
tablished so  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  it  was  able 
to  direct  and  advise  groups  which  sprang  up  for  specific 
purposes  as  well  as  the  existing  clubs  and  women's  organi- 
zations that  wished  to  help  in  the  national  emergency. 
For  example,  when  a  Polish  group  came  to  the  bureau  for 
aid  in  collecting  secondhand  clothing  for  Polish  refugees, 
the  bureau  discouraged  the  project  as  difficult  and  uneco- 
nomical and  enlisted  the  group's  interest  in  setting  up  a 
clothing  production  center  in  conjunction  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief  committees.  The  bureau  also  ad- 
vised the  Women's  Auxiliary  Services,  composed  of  wives 
of  men  in  the  armed  forces,  in  planning  recreational  pro- 
jects for  the  boys  in  the  aviation  training  camps  nearby. 

DIRECTED  by  a  board  representative  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Junior  League,  social  agencies  and  women's  or- 
ganizations, the  bureau  is  at  present  financed  by  the  Junior 
League.  It  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  community — a 
community  profoundly  affected  by  the  repercussions  of  a 
holocaust  thousands  of  miles  away,  but  still  able  to  main- 
tain a  sane  perspective  on  essential  home  and  emergency 
services.  It  has  become  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  and  has  furnished  staff  for  the  Community  Chest 
campaign.  It  has  directed  a  tag  day  for  Finnish  relief  and 
one  for  the  Associated  Fresh  Air  Camps.  It  has  taken 
complete  charge  of  the  reception  of  evacuated  British 
children  who  have  come  to  Winnipeg  and  has  staffed  their 
temporary  shelter  with  volunteers,  all  of  whom  have  had 
professional  experience  in  the  type  of  work  they  are  doing. 
On  the  basis  of  its  success  in  collecting  old  medicine  bottles 
for  the  out-patient  department  of  a  local  hospital,  it  has 
organized  a  Patriotic  Salvage  Corps  to  gather  anything 
with  resale  value.  It  has,  according  to  one  of  its  enthu- 
siastic workers,  "helped  to  build  Winnipeg's  war  effort  on 
the  solid  rock  of  her  social  services." 

With  the  Winnipeg  success  story  to  point  to,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  began  last  summer 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  volunteer  coordination  in  the  United 
States.  At  an  executive  meeting  the  association  drew  a 
pattern  to  guide  local  Junior  Leagues  in  planning  pro- 
grams in  a  defense  atmosphere.  The  pattern,  of  course,  is 
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regarded  only  as  general  policy,  since  local  leagues  are 
autonomous  and  make  their  own  decisions  as  to  the  com- 
munity program  to  be  undertaken  as  a  league  project,  the 
amount  of  community  service  required  of  members,  and  the 
type  of  orientation  courses  offered.  But  the  national  asso- 
ciation provides  influential  leadership  which  at  present  is 
concentrating  on  hammering  home  two  points:  the  Junior 
League's  "special  contribution"  to  a  defense  program  should 
be  coordination  of  volunteer  services;  their  support  of  es- 
sential home  services  should  remain  their  first  duty. 

By  "coordination"  the  AJLA  means  central  volunteer 
bureaus  and  offers  detailed  suggestions  to  local  leagues  for 
organizing  them  where  they  are  not  already  in  existence; 
for  expanding  existing  bureaus  to  include  the  new  volun- 
teer defense  services;  for  lining  up  with  other  coordination 
movements  already  under  way.  The  association  also  urges 
that  leagues  take  the  initiative  in  attempting  to  bring  to- 
gether the  various  financial  appeals  for  foreign  relief  or- 
ganizations. Unfortunate  for  the  latter  enterprise  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  war  relief  appeals  already  have  taken 
on  the  character  of  established  institutions.  Coordination, 
as  any  community  organizer  knows,  is  always  more  difficult 
when  agencies  are  full  grown  than  when  they  are  em- 
bryonic. However,  evidence  that  local  leagues  are  listening 
to  what  their  national  organization  has  to  say  comes  from 
eighteen  cities  where  league-stimulated  central  volunteer 
bureaus  are  in  process  of  being  born. 

In  using  the  word  "special"  when  referring  to  coordina- 
tion as  the  leagues'  contribution  to  the  defense  program, 
the  AJLA  emphasizes  a  policy  of  viewing  all  work  in  con- 
nection with  defense  as  an  addition  to,  not  a  substitute  for, 
ordinary  community  responsibilities.  And  to  these  ordinary 
and  additional  responsibilities,  warns  the  AJLA,  must  be 
added  still  more.  The  guardians  of  essential  home  services 
must  take  an  active  part  in  publicizing  the  need  for  these 
services  and  in  assuming  financial  responsibility  for  those 
which  suffer  under  the  stiff  competition  of  new  and  more 
glamorous  appeals.  Then,  too,  Junior  Leagues  will  prob- 
ably have  to  carry  the  financial  responsibility  of  their  pres- 
ent service  projects  longer  than  originally  intended  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  other  groups  to  take  on  any  new  com- 
munity responsibilities.  Therefore,  the  AJLA  urges  its 
constituents  to  do  a  little  soul-searching  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  a  "pet"  project  and  an  essential 
community  service  should  a  time  come  when  fancy  trim- 
mings must  be  dropped.  In  order  that  they  may  preserve 


what  must  be  preserved,  local  leagues  arc  asked  to  pay 
heed  to  the  financial  condition  of  their  own  programs  ami 
not  to  take  over  money  raising  for  emergency  services  un- 
less their  own  nests  are  feathered,  unless  the  work  will  not 
interfere  with  their  regular  volunteer  services,  and  unless 
the  program  has  possibilities  of  eventually  being  trans- 
formed into  a  regular  community  service. 

In  spite  of  its  emphasis  on  community  services,  the  AJLA 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  long  time  community  vol- 
unteers, like  other  American  women,  want  to  share  in 
meeting  the  demands  for  services  under  a  defense  program. 
But  it  urges  Junior  Leaguers  to  take  over  these  new  tasks 
in  the  same  considered  way  that  they  would  any  other  tasks. 
It  suggests  that  local  leagues  recommend  members  to  those 
volunteer  emergency  jobs  which  have  the  same  qualitir 
community  service  jobs — being  regular,  definite,  •system- 
atic, educational,  and  carrying  responsibility. 

The  AJLA  is  not  alone  in  considering  war  relief  and 
defense  services  as  responsibilities  which  must  be  added  to 
rather  than  substituted  for  the  volunteer's  community  serv- 
ices. Last  month  in  New  York — a  city  far  too  comple 
for  a  single  volunteer  bureau — a  conference  on  volunt 
sponsored  by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  and 
the  local  Junior  League  attracted  some  500  social  workers 
and  experienced  community  volunteers,  ranging  from  hos- 
pital clinic  workers  to  board  members  of  large  agencies. 
There  the  weight  of  opinion  was  clearly  on  the  side  of 
maintaining  necessary  community  programs,  but  keen  in- 
terest was  evidenced  in  war  relief  and  defense  services  with 
not  a  little  concern  over  the  obvious  need  of  some  sort  of 
cord  to  tie  all  the  loose  ends  together.  A  committee  repre- 
sentative of  six  volunteer  placement  bureaus  (organized 
for  the  most  part  along  religious  lines)  and  several  social 
agencies  with  large  numbers  of  volunteers,  is  now  occupied 
in  studying  the  conference's  recommendations.  These, 
though  rather  vague  on  the  subject  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  harnessing  the  energy  of  new  voluntary  workers, 
are  definite  on  the  point  that  something  should  be  done. 

Whether  or  not  "war  workers"  are  aware  of  it,  old  line 
volunteers,  well-versed  in  community  needs  and  their  rela- 
tion to  national  welfare,  are  determined  that  the  new- 
sou  rces  of  energy  being  released  today  shall  not  be  wasted. 
In  that  new  energy  they  see  not  only  a  resource  for  the  na- 
tion in  time  of  crisis,  but  also  an  invigorating  current  which 
can  be  directed,  at  least  in  part,  into  permanent  usefulness 
in  more  constructive  times. 


Social  Workers  as  Propagandists 


By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


PROPAGANDISTS?      Of    course    we    are— unless 
we're  asleep  at  the  switch.     If  we  admit  that  "inter- 
pretation is  a  responsibility  shared  by  every  member 
of  the  board  and  staff,  beginning  with  the  intake  desk  and 
spreading  out  to  the  dinner  table  talk  of  the  newest  board 
member,"  [see  "Grandma  Called  It  Charity,"  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  November  1940]  then  every  first,  last  and  least 
one  of  us  should  be  making  a  daily  effort  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  social  work  and  social  workers.     Call  it 
"Information   Service"  or   "Publicity,"  if  you   like  either 
term  better.    But  by  the  preferred  definition  of  Webster's 
unabridged,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  propaganda. 
Ever  since  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  began 


its  study  of  the  most  common  devices  for  influencing  public 
opinion,  a  file  has  been  growing  in  my  office.  Under  the 
institute's  new  names  for  old  tricks  [see  "Propaganda, 
Good  and  Bad,"  special  section  of  Survey  Graphic,  Novem- 
ber, 1939;  reprints  10  cents  each],  I  have  tucked  away  ex- 
amples of  the  ways  in  which  social  workers  are  using  them. 
As  the  file  grew,  I  found  three  questions  taking  shape  in 
my  mind.  Which  of  these  propaganda  devices  can  we  use 
without  loss  of  dignity  or  integrity?  How  can  we  make 
more  and  better  use  of  them?  Are  there  some  which  we 
never  should  use  at  all?  A  glance  through  the  file  may 
help  us  reach  some  tentative  answers. 

The  first  heading  is  Name  Calling:  tacking  a  bad  name 
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rjito  something  we  want  the  public  to  reject.  Most  of  the 
Camples  listed  here  prove  that  social  work  is  oftener  the 

[  :tim  than  the  perpetrator  of  this  device. 
We  needn't  bother  to  read  these  newspaper  clippings  in 
ihich  we  are  labelled  "reformers,"  "uplifters,"  "radicals," 

t  lid  even  "reds."    What  name  calling  have  we  done  on  our 

Ivo  account?  Out  of  a  number  of' illustrations,  not  all  to 
iir  credit,  I  shall  shamelessly  select  the  one  which  puts  us 

I    the  best  possible  light.     And  thereby  hangs  a  story. 

We   have   in   Chicago   something   which — until   a   little 

er  a  year  ago — was  generally  known  as  the  "Minimum 

udget"  of  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration.     This  was 

e  title  given  by  the  CRA  to  a  family  budget  which  had 

•en  cut  to  the  bare  essentials  of  food,  heat,  and  shelter 

i-cessary  to  sustain  life.     It  was  a  purely  academic  budget, 

jtenest  used  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  our  deficiencies. 

lublic  relief,  according  to  CRA  newspaper  releases,  was  at 

j;rious  times  10  percent,  20  percent,  35  percent,  or  some 

her  percent  "below  the  minimum  adequate  budget."  This 

lid  a  dignified  sound,  and  suggested  to  the  taxpayers  that 

lief  was  being  economically  administered. 

In  October  1939,  Florence  Nesbitt,  of  the  United  Chari- 

?s  of  Chicago,  wrote  the  following  letter : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  .public  gets  a  wrong  impression  from 
iving  the  present  CRA  budget,  of  which  clients  are  receiving 
i>  percent,  called  a  "minimum"  budget.  As  a  matter  of 
ct,  100  percent  of  this  budget  would  be  very  far  from  fur- 
jshing  the  minimum  essentials  for  decent  living.  It  con- 
lins  no  item  for  clothing,  for  light,  for  household  incidentals, 
1  of  which  unquestionably  are  necessary.  Other  expendi- 
ires  usually  allowed  for  in  minimum  budgets,  such  as  ice, 
ic  care  of  health,  recreation  and  insurance,  are  of  course  not 
(eluded.  I  wish  that  we  could  always  refer  to  this  budget 
I  a  "skeleton"  budget  in  order  to  give  a  truer  picture  of  what 
[•ally  happens  to  families  who  are  dependent  upon  public 
i-Iief.  .  .  . 

Upon  receipt  of  Miss  Nesbitt's  letter,  half  a  dozen 
eencies  began  simultaneously  to  speak  of  relief  as  a  certain 
ercent  "below  the  skeleton  budget"  of  the  CRA.  The 
i'ouncil  of  Social  Agencies  talked  up  the  idea  in  its  News 
letter-.  The  house  organs  of  its  member  agencies  did  like- 
ise.  A  leading  newspaper  followed  suit,  and  the  bad 
ame  stuck. 

!  Were  we  justified?  Well,  we  had  a  careful  study,  made 
y  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  with  the 
iooperation  of  twenty-five  other  agencies,  which  proved  that 
iamilies  dependent  on  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration 
>~ere  deeply  in  debt,  wretchedly  housed,  definitely  under- 
lourished.  We  had  the  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  De- 
fendent  Families,  the  family  budgets  of  our  private  agen- 
ies,  and  national  standards  of  adequate  relief,  in  com- 
>arison  with  which  the  "minimum  budget"  of  the  CRA 
k'as  very  bare  and  very  bony.  We  pinned  a  bad  name  on  a 
'ad  situation  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  rejected,  but  u<c  had 
acts  to  prove  that  the  bad  name  was  a  true  one. 

The  next  heading  is  Glittering.  Generalities:  associating 
ome  vague  but  shining  ideal  with  the  idea  you  want  ac- 
cepted. I  wish  I  could  show  you  these  samples  instead  of 
:elling  you  about  them.  If  you  belong  to  the  Publicity 
.xchange  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  you  have 
ieen  them.  Did  you  find  yourself  growing  fairly  allergic 
jo  red,  white,  and  blue  as  that  succession  of  boastful,  blat- 
mt  posters  crossed  your  desk?  (This  was  early  in  1939. 
iiefore  "God  Bless  America";  before  the  costume  jewelry.) 
•  Good  Americans  Are  Good  Neighbors.  Well,  maybe. 


But  how  about  "In  America  Our  Hearts  Dictate!"     Is  it 
true?     Can  we  prove  it? 

I  found  myself  growing  increasingly  nervous  as  I  read 
paragraph  after  paragraph  like  these: 

Foreign  news  today  is  freighted  with  the  word  BLACKOUT. 
It  has  an  ominous,  grim  significance.  ...  It  means  DANGER. 
...  In  America  we  are  thankful  that  there  is  no  pall  of  dark- 
ness to  remind  us  that  we  are  fighting  an  enemy.  .  .  .  Here 
we  throw  the  great  light  of  understanding  on  our  community 
and  thus  ferret  out  our  enemies,  namely:  DESPAIR,  DISEASE, 
HUNGER  and  CRIME.  .  .  . 

Now,  more  than  ever,  you  can  be  proud  to  be  an  American 
.  .  .  proud  to  be  part  of  a  kindly,  friendly  nation  that  is  deter- 
mined that  one  and  all  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  life. 

You  can  be  proud,  too,  to  be  a  member  of  this  community 
which,  through  the  years,  has  seen  to  it  that  its  helpless  and 
needy,  regardless  of  age,  color,  or  creed,  have  been  taken  care 
of  ...  generously  and  with  dignity. 

Haunted  by  a  half-remembered  quotation,  I  got  out  a 
book  which  I  had  not  consulted  for  some  time  and  looked 
up  the  reference  that  these  statements  recalled  to  mind: 

The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself:  "God,  I 
thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners, 
unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  Publican.  I  fast  twice  in 
the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess." 

And  the  Publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so 
much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  say- 
ing: "God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Now  in  using  that  quotation  I  am  frankly  utilizing  a 
third  propaganda  device,  the  Testimonial.  I  have  called  in 
a  witness  who  is  loved  and  respected,  to  help  me  prove  my 
case.  Social  agencies  have  made  much  use  of  this  device 
in  the  past  few  years.  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs, 
Little  Orphan  Annie,  Donald  Duck,  Gluyas  Williams'  en- 
dearing idiots  rub  elbows  in  my  file  with  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt — to 
say  nothing  of  the  long  procession  of  patriots  listed  by 
Sylvia  Silverman  in  Chicago's  1940  Frollies  of  Social 
Work: 

There's  George  Washington,  from  whom  we  claim  paternity, 

Madison  follows,  with  Dolly  his  bride, 

The  words  of  Abe  Lincoln  ring  out  for  eternity. 

Paul  Revere's  silver,  and  Paul  Revere's  ride. 

The  thrift  of  Ben  Franklin  from  old  Philadelphia, 

Yankee  horse  sense  of  the  whole  Adams  clan, 

John  Hancock  of  Boston — not  smarter,  but  wealthier — 

Jefferson's  faith  in  the  future  of  man. 

The  family  pride  of  a  Randolph  from  Roanoke, 

Strict  Cotton  Mather  who  wouldn't  dare  know  a  joke, 

Bashful  John  Alden — we  need  just  a  touch  of  him — 

Little  of  Aaron  Burr  (not  very  much  of  him), 

Sherman  and  Sheridan,  Calhoun  and  Clay, 

Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  John  Hay. 

Take  of  these  patriots  all  that  is  notable, 
Crib  from  their  speeches  whatever  is  quotable, 
Wave  the  old  flag — you  will  find  it  will  pay — 
Make  your  slogan  sure  fire  the  American  way. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  many  of  these  testimonials  are 
not  legitimate  publicity  for  social  work,  though  no  one 
could  call  them  interpretation  or  information.  Certainly 
the  Community  Fund  of  Springfield,  111.,  is  well  within  its 
rights  in  featuring  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  its 
cover  and  quoting  his  parting  words  to  his  neighbors — 
"Here  I  have  lived  .  .  .  here  my  children  have  been  born 
...  to  this  place  and  the  kindness  of  this  people  I  owe 
everything."  Especially  when  this  testimonial  is  amplified 
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by  one  of  our  better  slogans:  "The  work  of  the  Community 
Fund  begins  where  that  of  the  government  ends." 

But  you  can  get  too  much  of  even  a  fairly  good  thing, 
and  I  sighed  with  relief  when  I  unfolded  the  Toledo 
poster:  a  trustful,  sturdy  boy  and  a  fine,  frail  old  man, 
climbing  a  hill  hand  in  hand,  smiling  into  each  others  eyes 
and  saying  "Let's  help  each  other." 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Transfer  device,  either— 
within  limits.  The  use  of  a  familiar  and  respected  symbol 
isn't  new  in  social  work.  But  we  have  worked  the  transfer 
pretty  hard  of  late,  particularly  in  the  indiscriminate  way 
we  have  been  waving  Old  Glory.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  Americans  were  to  respect  their  flag  less  because  their 
social  agencies  had  cheapened  it. 

We  have  appropriated,  to  our  ends,  the  popularity  of 
books  and  periodicals:  here's  an  annual  report  that  dupli- 
cates the  popular  format  of  the  Reader's  Digest;  here  is  a 
miniature  Time  (to  help  your  neighbor)  ;  here's  a  pam- 
phlet on  "How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People  for 
the  Denver  Community  Chest" ;  here  is  Life  in  at  least  a 
dozen  cities.  And  here  is  one  that  I  like  best  of  all,  the 
delightful  use  that  the  Maryland  Children's  Aid  Society 
has  made  of  the  genuine  affection  we  feel  for  things  that 
are  both  charming  and  old.  Its  "First  Reader  for  Sym- 
pathetic Adults"  reproduces  the  quaint  woodcuts,  paper, 
type,  and  phraseology  of  our  grandmother's  day.  Lesson  I, 
"A  Happy  Little  Girl"  is  a  foster  home  placement  case 
story.  Lesson  II  is  "Seven  Orphans."  Lesson  III,  "An 
Abandoned  Baby."  Each  is  written  in  first  reader  style. 
Each  is  less  than  a  page  long. 

The  use  of  this  particular  transfer  device  in  Baltimore 
is  as  natural  and  appropriate  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  quo- 
tation in  Springfield.  Good  taste,  imagination  and  the 
recognition  of  community  traditions  are  useful  in  fitting 
the  propaganda  to  the  place. 

Let's  not  spend  much  time  on  the  Bandwagon  section  of 
my  file.  Everybody  knows  how  we  use  it,  from  the 
prestige  value  of  membership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  to  our  columns  of  names  of  directors 
who  are  often  nothing  but  window  dressing.  "All  the  best 
people  are  joining  up,  so  don't  be  left  behind,"  is  as  com- 
mon an  argument  in  social  work  as  anywhere  else,  and 
a  dull  text  to  preach  on. 

Let's  pass  on  to  Card  Stacking — the  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion or  suppression  of  fact.  I  think  we  are  fairly  innocent 
of  deliberate  falsification.  At  least  I  haven't  been  able  to 
find  one  good  example  that  I  could  prove  to  be  intentional 
distortion.  But  how  about  the  suppression  of  truth?  Do 
we  ever  soft  pedal  because  something  might  be  distasteful 
to  wealthy  contributors  or  powerful  taxpayers?  This  is  a 
ticklish  subject,  and  we'd  better  use  the  light  touch. 
Here's  a  song  that  Kathleen  Gorrie  of  Toronto  sent  me  a 
year  or  two  ago.  She  said  it  was  written  by  a  six-foot  case 
worker  named  David  Stevenson.  I  hope  he  won't  mind 
seeing  his  brainchild  in  print  in  a  good  cause: 

On  a  tree  by  the  sea  an  executive  stern 

Sang  her  "casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework." 

And  I  said  to  her:  "Madam,  pray  why  do  you  yearn 

For  your  casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework? 

Is  it  weakness  of  intellect,  madam,"  I  cried, 

"That  you  let  social  action  go  out  on  the  tide, 

While  you  stroll  on  the  rocks  where  the  destitute  bide 

Singing  casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework?" 

I  asked  her  solution — she  sang  her  refrain: 


"Casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework." 

"For  slums  and  starvation?"  she  sang  it  again, 

"Casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework." 

"Just  imagine,"  I  said,  "You  were  destitute  too 

"That  your  children  had  rickets,  now  what  would  you  do?" 

She  flourished  her  tonsils,  and  warbled  anew — 

"Casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework." 

The  executive  stern  clambered  down  from  her  tree 
Singing  "casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework." 
In  a  dignified  manner  she  walked  up  to  me 
Singing  "casework,  'tis  casework,  'tis  casework." 
Then  she  burst  into  torrents  of  tears  and  said  "Hell! 
"My  board  of  directors  think  casework's  just  swell. 
So  what  can  I  give  to  my  poor  clientele, 
Except  casework,  and  casework,  and  caseworkf" 

Finally,  there's  the  Plain  Folks  device.     For  our  pu 
poses,  we  can  define  this  as  just  getting  down  to  earth 
talking  like  one  of  the  boys.    So  much  has  been  said  ah 
our  professional  lingo  that  I  don't  want  to  use  many  wo 
hammering  home  my  point,  which  is  simply  that  we  mig 
well  make  more  use  of  this  form  of  propaganda.     Ins 
of   rubbing  our  own   noses   in   our  own   vocabulary, 
might  draw  a  few  illustrations  from  other  fields. 

The  other  day  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  han 
down  a  decision  on  the  three-year  residence  law.     Pa 
and  pages  of  legal  phraseology.    Terribly  difficult  readir 
I  grew  dizzy  and  got  spots  before  my  eyes  trying  to  dig  01 : 
a  paragraph  that  really  meant  something.     Compare  th 
with  beautifully  clear  decisions  phrased  by  Justice  Brandei; 

Last  summer  it  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  a  di: 
cussion  among  several  psychiatrists.  It  was  hard  worl 
but  I  think  I  actually  understood  what  they  were  gettin 
at.  And  what  they  were  saying — unless  I  am  greatly  ov 
estimating  my  own  powers  of  comprehension — had  all 
said  before,  much  more  beautifully  and  much  more  simph 

They  were  saying,  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  ; 
he."    They  were  saying,  "Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 

We  have  barely  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  flood  c| 
propaganda  that  social  workers  have  used  in  the  past  fe 
years.     I   hope  you  have  reached   your  own   conclusio 
Here  are  some  of  mine: 

The  emotional  appeal  has  a  place  in  social  work  put 
licity.     People  may  agree  with  you  because  you  have  mad 
them  think,  but  they  will  oftenest  act  with  you  because  yo ' 
have    made    them    feel.      These    propaganda    devices   ari 
heavily  weighted  with  emotion.    When  you  can  back  ther 
up   with   sound   argument,   many  of   them   may   be   use- 
legitimately    as    the    emotional    push-over    which    compel 
action.    But  we  ought  to  work  harder  than  we  often  do  t 
find  slogans  that  are  true,  as  well  as  appealing.    We  ough1 
to  be  very  careful   not  to  rouse  emotions  which  can  b 
turned   against  us  later  on.     We  ought  not  td  cheaper1 
by   indiscriminate   use,   symbols   that   should    really   mea 
something  to  Americans.     This  would  be  practical  advice! 
even  if  it  were  not  ethical.    The  public  is  growing  increas< 
ingly  familiar  with  these  devices,  and  is  learning  to  looi| 
through  and  behind  them  for  the  facts.     If  propagand' 
for  social  work  is  nothing  but  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  ou' 
ignorance  or  laziness,  it  will  profit  us  nothing.    For — ami 
here's  another  testimonial — 

"I  say  unto  you  that  every  idle  word  men  speak  they  shal 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment." 

This  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  of  three  articles  b. 
Mrs.  Baker  on  social  workers'  relationships  with  the  public 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHU 


MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 


"The  Line  Forms  on  the  Right" 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


TIT  T ITH    a   muttered   "Good   Lord,"    Mrs.    Stevens 

LV/   brought  the  car  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of  a  rutted 
»      driveway    leading    to    a    bleak    little    farmhouse 
jound  which  were  parked  seven  cars. 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  she  said,  "and  look  who's  here, 

>o." 

"Is  it  a  wedding  or  a  funeral?"  asked  Miss  Bailey. 

"Neither.  It's  social  workers.  I've  always  known  this 
J>uld  happen.  And  it  has.  I  told  you  that  this  family  has 
ll  the  problems  that  four  generations  can  accumulate  and 
|at  all  our  services  are  on  the  job,  but  I  didn't  expect 
le'd  all  show  up  the  same  day.  You  wanted  to  know  how 
|e  do  things  in  this  sovereign  state.  Well,  take  a  look." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  seven  visitors  from  seven  dif- 
(rent  agencies  are  visiting  that  family  at  the  same  time?" 

"That's  what  it  looks  like.  Let's  see  who's  here.  That 
l.r  on  the  side  would  be  the  man  from  Old  Age  Assistance, 
|at's  a  state-run  affair,  you  know.  He's  here  to  see  Grand  - 
|i  who  gets  the  munificent  sum  of  $7.54  a  month  and 
tad  to  have  it.  The  next  car  looks  like  Miss  Beal's;  she's 
Je  county  nurse  and  would  be  here  for  Mother  who  has 
jiricose  veins.  That  muddy  Ford  belongs  to  the  county 
jpfare  department — its  worker  certifies  for  surplus  com- 
|odities  and  reinvestigates  for  WPA.  She's  here  to  see 
pi  who's  half  sick  all  the  time  and  oughtn't  to  be  doing 
jck  and  shovel  work,  but  that's  all  there  is.  That  next 
l.r  must  be  from  the  county  commissioner's  office.  Son's 
iife  is  blind  and  is  trying  to  get  a  pension — that's  handled 
Irectly  by  the  commissioners.  Then,  over  by  the  fence, 

another  county  car.  That's  probably  Miss  Little  from 
lid  to  Dependent  Children  here  to  see  Daughter  who  has 
,|iree  under  eight  and  no  husband  to  speak  of.  The  young- 
It  is  crippled  and  that  accounts  for  car  number  six  from 
le  juvenile  court  which  has  that  program.  I  don't  know 
'Ihere  number  seven  is  from,  but  it  might  be  the  school  at- 
jjndance  officer.  The  oldest  child  hasn't  been  doing  so 
Uell  lately.  And  then  here  am  I,  Child  Welfare  Services, 
ighth  and  last  on  the  scene.  Aren't  we  wonderful?" 

"Fearful  and  wonderful,"  agreed  Miss  Bailey  with  a 
lint  in  her  eye  that  registered  her  curiosity  about  how 
pen  social  workers  were  going  about  their  separate  busi- 
iJ:ss  all  at  the  same  time  under  one  gray  peaked  roof. 
Ipbuld  the  line  form  at  the  right  or  would  the  discussion 
Ijiethod  be  employed?  She  could  hardly  wait  to  see. 

But  her  curiosity  was  not  shared  by  Mrs.  Stevens  who 
•eked  viciously  at  the  starter  as  she  said,  "I  don't  think 
re'll  stop  today.  I  don't  function  well  in  mass  meetings. 
ll  need  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  the  mother  about  the 
Biildren's  school  work,  but  she'd  have  no  mind  for  me  with 
i|)  much  else  going  on." 

[  As  the  car  picked  up  speed  Miss  Bailey  gave  a  last  re- 
fretful  glance  back  at  the  scene  of  the  mass  meeting  and 
piled  for  Mrs.  Stevens'  next  move.  It  was  not  long  in 
bming. 

"Is  my  face  red!"  she  said  with  a  wry  smile.  "I  bring 
|m  here  to  see  a  family  that  needs,  and  is  getting,  all  the 
Irvices  we  have  to  give,  and  v.'hat  you  see  is  our  complete 
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hodge-podge  of  organization.  But  don't  get  the  idea  that 
the  family  isn't  getting  help.  It  is.  If  you  add  up  all  that's 
going  into  that  little  gray  house,  you'll  find  that  it  comes 
fairly  close  to  adequacy.  The  trouble  is  with  the  way 
we're  doing  it.  It's  extravagant  in  paid  time  and  over- 
head, utterly  confusing  to  the  public,  and  demoralizing  to 
the  family.  Suppose  you  or  I  had  eight  different  bosses 
pushing  us  around,  even  if  they  pushed  in  a  nice  unbossy 
way." 

Miss  Bailey  quailed  at  the  mere  thought,  then  asked, 
"How  did  you  get  this  way?" 

The  road  ahead  was  straight  and  clear  and  Mrs.  Stevens 
could  give  herself  to  the  story. 

"It's  all  in  our  history.  We're  an  old  state  with  a  tra- 
dition of  concern  for  our  people.  We've  always  been 
what's  called  'socially  progressive.'  When  real  need  show- 
ed itself  among  our  people,  we  did  something  about  it.  We 
had  mothers'  aid  and  old  age  pensions  and  help  for  crippled 
children  long  before  the  social  security  services  came  into 
the  picture.  Each  of  these  needs  was  seen  and  agitated  for 
by  people  whom  we  called  'socially-minded  citizens'  though 
now  I  suppose  we  would  call  them  'pressure  groups.'  In 
any  case  each  activity  as  it  came  along  was  thought  of  as 
something  extra  special  to  what  we  already  had,  a  little  too 
extra  special  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  other  folks. 
Each  became  an  institution  in  its  own  right  with  a  follow- 
ing, lay  and  professional,  that  fiercely  defended  its  right  to 
have  a  table  to  itself." 


ttTJUT  didn't  the  legislature  ask  any  questions  about 

-D  administrative  costs?"  queried  Miss  Bailey. 

"Yes,  but  it  never  got  very  far.  These  things  all  started 
in  a  small  way,  and  all  were  greatly  needed.  They  were 
promoted  emotionally  and  they  had  powerful  backing. 
All  of  us,  what  you  might  call  the  social  community, 
wanted  the  services  and  we  didn't  look  too  closely  at  the 
anachronisms  of  administration.  Even  to  raise  the  question 
would  have  been  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench,  and  none  of 
us  was  doing  that  little  thing.  And  anyway  we  didn't 
trust  our  state  welfare  system,  our  law  was  old  and  creaky, 
and  its  administration  tarred  with  politics,  and  we  really 
believed  that  the  more  we  could  set  up  outside  of  it  the 
better  off  we'd  be. 

"And  it  worked  pretty  well,  or  at  least  we  thought  it 
did.  Anyway  a  lot  of  special  interest  was  rolled  up  and 
each  program  developed  a  loyal  and  articulate  constituency. 
We  all  talked  about  being  part  of  a  whole  program,  but 
we  didn't  really  believe  it.  Each  program  became  a  vested 
emotional  interest  of  a  particular  supporting  group  and 
when  it  came  to  getting  funds  it  was  pretty  much  dog  eat 
dog  —  and  still  is." 

"But  where  was  your  state  welfare  department?  Weren't 
you  taking  the  bread  out  of  its  mouth  ?" 

"Not  at  all.  We  left  it  its  old  loaf,  state  institutions 
and  people  without  settlement  and  such  like.  As  I  said,  it 
was  old  and  creaky  and  hadn't  any  appeal.  We  didn't 
bother  it  and  it  didn't  bother  us.  What  we  did  was  to  set 
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up  services  that  were  related  in  social  purpose  but  not  in 
administrative  authority  or  direction.  We  were  one  quilt, 
but  it  was  patchwork  with  no  interlining.  And  curiously 
enough  we  didn't  seem  to  get  in  each  other's  way,  perhaps 
because  our  case  loads  were  so  small  that  the  law  of  aver- 
ages protected  us.  Perhaps,  too,  we  had  more  time  then 
for  cooperation  that  was  something  more  than  paperwork. 
But  anyway  I  can't  imagine  today's  mass  meeting  happen- 
ing ten  years  ago.  In  theory  it  might  have,  but  it  just 
didn't." 

"I  take  it,"  said  Miss  Bailey,  "that  you  liked  your  patch- 
work. What  happened  to  disturb  you?" 

Mrs.  Stevens  laughed.  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
depression  showed  us  up  as  lacking  interlining,  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  being  patchwork.  With  all  our  fine 
establishment  of  public  social  services,  there  wasn't  one 
with  the  framework  for  doing  the  job  of  dispensing  public 
funds  for  unemployment  relief.  We,  like  most  of  the  other 
states,  had  to  have  an  emergency  organization  starting  from 
scratch.  That  should  have  awakened  us  to  the  essential 
weakness  of  our  public  welfare  quilt  but  we,  like  everyone 
else,  except  a  few  crapehangers,  said  'Oh,  this  is  just  an 
emergency'  and  put  our  minds  on  saving  our  own  particular 
services.  We  saved  them,  and  thank  goodness  we  did. 

"Then  came  the  security  act  with  opportunity  and  funds 
such  as  we  had  never  imagined.  Our  particular  clients,  we 
call  them  categories  now,  needed  the  assistance  it  offered 
and  we,  as  their  protagonists,  were  bound  to  get  it  for 
them.  But  as  you  know  there  was  a  catch  to  it.  The 
federal  security  funds  had  to  come  into  the  state  and  thence 
into  the  counties,  through  a  single  properly  constituted  ad- 
ministrative body,  a  state  department  of  public  welfare." 

"And  that  was  a  blow?"  put  in  Miss  Bailey. 

"Blow?  It  was  a  knockout?  Unless  you  were  here  on 
the  inside,  you'd  never  believe  how  we  struggled  to  pre- 
serve our  sacred  independence.  It  was  as  though  we  were 
being  sold  down  the  river  for  filthy  gold." 

"But  you  lost?" 

t  fc  f  T  ONESTLY,  I  don't  know.  On  paper  I  suppose 
•I  A  we  lost ;  in  practice,  I  suspect  that  we  won,  though 
it  seems  sometimes  like  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  What  happened 
was  that  the  legislature,  bewildered  by  all  the  clamor,  re- 
fused to  take  hold  of  the  hot  political  poker  of  a  new  public 
welfare  law  which  would  have  given  the  department  au- 
thority for  orderly  coordination  of  its  functions.  Instead  it 
added  functions  as  required  by  Washington  and  left  order 
and  pattern  more  or  less  to  God.  In  effect  it  added  new 
patches  to  those  we  already  had." 

"And  you  got  away  with  it  in  Washington?"  Miss 
Bailey  was  curious. 

"There's  no  question  of  getting  away  with  anything.  Our 
auditing  system  is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth,  and  our  or- 
ganization chart  is  beautiful  to  gaze  upon.  Every  program 
stems  right  down  from  the  top.  That's  the  trouble — they 
stem ;  each  on  its  own,  and  never  by  chance  do  their  lines 
cross  except  by  accident  as  they're  doing  this  minute  back 
at  that  mass  meeting.  Each  division  has  its  own  supervisory 
staff  and  rolls  its  own  job  with  no  more  awareness  of  any 
other  job  than  we  had  in  the  old  days  when  we  were  inde- 
pendent. There's  good  intent  at  the  top — and  anxiety — 
but  no  clear  authority  and  no  effective  machinery  for  co- 
ordination. In  practice  we're  the  same  old  gang  of  special- 
ized agencies  with  specialized  axes  to  grind,  held  together 
only  by  a  chart  and  a  bookkeeping  system. 


"Well,  I  feel  better  for  blowing  off  all  that  steanj 
Suppose  we  stop  at  this  filling  station  and  put  in  gas  an  I 
a  coke.  Then  we'll  talk  about  something  simple." 

BUT  Miss  Bailey  hadn't  finished  with  the  subject,  an 
not  even  the  refreshment  of  a  coke  could  put  her  of 

"What  I  don't  get,"  she  said,  "is  why  you  people  thin 
coordination  has  to  come  from  authority.  You're  all  ii 
telligent  and  professionally  experienced.  Why  don't  yo 
get  together  yourselves  and  do  a  little  planning  and  C( 
ordinating  on  your  own  hook?  Why  be  so  official?" 

"That's  a  fair  question  and  the  answer,  I'm  afraid,  is  n 
credit  to  us.  We've  tried  and  it  hasn't  worked.  Noi 
I'm  not  alibi-ing  about  it;  but  you  must  remember  on 
history,  our  heritage  of  independence,  and  even  more  th 
size  of  the  loads  we  are  carrying  today  and  the  never  etu 
ing  pressure  of  the  deadlines  and  the  'musts.'  You  knoi 
as  well  as  I  do  that  cooperation  takes  time,  and  time 
what  we  have  least  of.  If  coordination  were  a  'must'  we' 
have  to  find  time  for  it,  but  since  it  is  no  part  of  th 
official  procedure,  we  let  it  slide. 

"Oh  we  talk  about  it.  We're  perfectly  aware  of  ou 
sins  of  omission.  At  state  conferences — and  that's  aboi 
the  only  chance  we  have  to  get  together — we  hear  hoi 
well  other  states  are  managing  and  we  thresh  over  ou 
troubles  and  come  back  all  pepped  up  to  do  somethin 
about  them.  Then  the  grind  sets  in  again.  Maybe  wer 
have  one  meeting  and  appoint  a  committee.  But  befor 
long  it  all  peters  out.  The  state  offices  of  the  bureaus  ar 
scattered  around  the  city — the  heads  never  see  each  othe 
except  by  appointment.  There's  none  of  the  casual  let's 
have-lunch-together  that  gets  people  to  understanding  eac 
other.  We're  separated  historically  and  physically  an 
there  is  no  organization  leadership  to  bridge  the  gap. 
realize  that  we  ought  to  have  more  professional  initiativ 
and  drive,  but  you  can't  possibly  know  how  busy  we  are. 

Miss  Bailey  could  guess,  but  she  still  thought  ther 
ought  to  be  some  simple  device  by  which  families  plague* 
by  a  multiplicity  of  social  ills  would  be  spared  a  descent  e 
social  workers  en  masse. 

"Isn't  there  some  way  that  visitors'  schedules  could  b 
cleared,  so  that  they  wouldn't  all  come  down  at  once? 

Mrs.  Stevens  shook  her  head.     "Not  that  we  can  fine; 
We  tried  that,  too.     But  the  field  people  work  out  of  di: 
ferent  offices — state,  county,  and   regional — and  it  woul  I 
have  taken  a  full  time  worker  and  a  special  telephone  opei! 
ator  to  keep  a  schedule.     And  people  just  won't  bother." 

"Then  what  is  the  answer,  if  any?" 

Mrs.  Stevens  didn't  know.  Perhaps  some  day  then 
would  be  a  study — "we've  studied  everything  else" — tha 
would  reveal  the  high  cost  of  bureau  individualism.  "Bu 
of  course  we  won't  like  it.  We'll  kick  and  scream." 

Miss  Bailey  didn't  know  the  answer  either,  but  she  wa 
pretty  sure  that  if  social  workers  and  public  welfare  ac 
ministrators  didn't  find  it,  cost  accountants  would.     Mear 
time  her  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  little  gray  farmhous 
with  the  seven  cars  parked  around  it.     The  setting,  sh 
decided,   would   not  be  conducive  to  effective  use  of  th! 
discussion  method.     Undoubtedly,  the  line  had  formed  o| 
the  right.     But  it  was  one  of  those  things  about  which  shll 
probably  would  die  wondering. 

Since  March  1933  "Miss  Bailey"  has  been  n  SIRVE 
MlDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  socic 
icork  in  action  a  continuing  feature. 
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SURVEY     MlDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


•        .        By  Rilla   Schroeder 


Washington  Press  Photo 
RILLA    SCHROEDER 


AT   this   point   it  would   be   difficult   and,   in   fact,   almost  impossible   to   make 
predictions   concerning  the   new   Congress.  A  safe   guess   would   be   that   the 
Seventy-seventh  will  differ  very  little  from  the  Seventy-sixth  despite  seventy- 
four    turnovers    in    the    House    and    twelve   in    the    Senate. 

The  old  leaders  of  the  anti-labor  drive  are  back  and 
up  to  their  old  tricks.  How  successful  their  efforts  will 
be  is  a  question  that  the  next  few  months  should  decide. 
National  defense  and  national  unity  are  strong  arguments 
anil  can  be  used  equally  well  in  curbing  labor  and  ad- 
vancing its  cause. 

Various  major  programs  are,  unquestionably,  in  for 
major  changes.  Chief  among  them  is  the  Social  Security 
Act,  but  the  changes  proposed,  thus  far,  are  for  expansion 
rather  than  curtailment  of  the  program.  The  battle  will 
wage  on  how  far  the  expansion  should  go  and  in  what 
direction. 

The  movement  for  revision  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation sections  revolves  around  the  rapidly  mounting 
reserve  fund.  Since  January  1,  1936,  when  the  system 

went  into  effect,  about  $3,035,000,000  has  been  collected  and  of  this  some  $1,252,- 
000,000  has  been  paid  out  in  benefits.  Forty-five  million  dollars  was  transferred  to 
the  national  unemployment  reserve  fund  for  railroad  workers,  established  in  1938, 
and  $1,738,000,000  deposited  in  the  UC 

reserve.  By  July  of  this  year  it  is  esti-  new  Congress  will  be  as  strong,  perhaps 
mated  that  $2,250,000.000  will  have  stronger,  than  before  and  many  of  the 
accumulated  in  the  reserve  fund — a  members  are  hoping  that  this  time  they 
nightmarish  figure  to  those  who  believe  may  find  even  the  White  House  on  their 
in  increasing  the  stream  of  purchasing  side, 
power.  The  migrants  and  their  problems  will 

Several  attempts  were  made  during  be  considered  during  the  hearings  on  so- 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  to  get  this  cial  security  revision.  The  situation  of 
money  into  circulation.  None  was  sue-  workers  inducted  into  military  service 
cessful,  chiefly  because  of  the  difference  certainly  will  be  studied.  Agricultural 
of  opinion  as  to  method.  Chairman  and  domestic  workers  will  be  heard.  Per- 
Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  haps  by  late  spring  a  bill  will  be  ready 
backed  by  both  wings  of  organized  labor,  for  discussion  on  the  floor, 
favored  increasing  the  benefits.  This 

view  was  embodied  in  most  of  the  legis-  THE  TRANSFER  TO  FEDERAL  SECURITY 
lation  introduced  on  the  subject.  The  Administrator  Paul  V.  McNutt  of  all 
other  group,  and  it,  too,  included  many  welfare,  recreational,  and  health  activi- 
members  of  Congress,  would  have  used  ties  under  the  defense  program  was  logi- 
the  excess  reserve  to  cut  down  the  pay-  cal,  but  somewhat  upsetting  in  various 
roll  tax,  at  present  3  percent.  No  legisla-  quarters.  Since  the  transfer,  the  inter- 
tion  was  introduced  during  the  Seventy-  ested  agencies  and  groups  have  been 
sixth  Congress  by  this  group,  but  there  marking  time  waiting  to  see  what  will 


will  be  this  year  and  soon. 


develop.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  an- 


The  present  act  permits  a  wide  varia-  nouncement  appeared,  the  Maternal  and 
tion  in  the  state  laws.  Thus  some  states  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Chil- 
distributed  in  benefits  less  than  20  per-  dren's  Bureau  had  placed  before  Sec- 
cent  of  the  amount  collected,  more  than  retary  Perkins  recommendations  for  a 
80  percent  going  into  the  reserve  fund.  program  to  deal  with  problems  growing 
The  present  Congress  will  be  asked  to  out  of  the  emergency  situation.  Among 
remedy  this  situation.  Fixing  federal  the  recommendations  was  one  urging  that 
minimum  standards,  however,  will  mean  the  Children's  Bureau  have  representa- 
that  some  of  the  poorer  states  will  be  tion  in  the  Health  and  Medical  Com- 
unable  to  comply.  In  legislation  intro-  mittee  of  the  National  Defense  Council, 
duced  in  the  last  Congress,  this  fact  was  It  also  was  recommended  that  in- 
recognized  and  provision  made  for  the  creased  resources  be  made  available  to 
establishment  of  a  federal  reinsurance  the  Bureau  through  substantially  in- 
fund  to  subsidize  states  with  inadequate  creased  grants-in-aid  to  states  under 
reserves.  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 

Other   features  of   the   Social   Security  enable  the   Bureau  to: 
Act  and  their  proposed  revision  may  not  1.  Hasten  the  development  of  an  ade- 
give  rise  to  quite  so  much  congressional  quate    maternal    and   child   welfare   pro- 
heat  as  this  one,  hut  most  of  them  pre-  gram  commensurate  with  existing  needs 
sent  difficulties.  The  pension  bloc  in  the  for  health  services  and  medical  care. 


2.  Make  careful  investigations  of   the 
health,   medical,   housing,   and   recreation 
facilities  available  to  wives  and  children 
of  workers  living  in  or  near  the  defense 
industry   areas,    and   of    enlisted   men   in 
communities   near  military  cantonments; 
and  to  provide  facilities  and  services  to 
meet  the  health  and  medical  needs  that 
are  found  to  exist. 

3.  Plan  for  the  protection  of  mothers 
and  children  in  any  other  emergency  sit- 
uation arising  from  national  defense. 

This  last  recommendation,  incidentally, 
brings  home  something  of  the  grimness 
of  the  present  emergency.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  files  of  certain  govern- 
ment agencies  there  are,  already,  care- 
fully worked  out  plans  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  various  areas. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  ADVISORY 
committee  on  community  child  welfare 
services  adopted  three  major  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  That    increased    federal    funds    be 
made    available    under   Title   V,   part   3 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  progressive  development  of  the  local 
child  welfare  services  in  rural  areas  and 
other    areas    of    special    need,    including 
particularly  communities  affected  by  the 
national    defense    program    and    for    the 
further    development    of    the    states'    re- 
sponsibilities for  stimulation  and  leader- 
ship in  child  welfare  programs.  The  ad- 
ditional   funds    also    would    be    for    the 
purpose  of  greater  federal  participation, 
through    demonstrations    and    continuing 
support  when  needed,   in  providing  cer- 
tain types  of  services,  such  as  case  work 
or  child  guidance,  which  are  essential  in 
an  adequate  program  of  child  care. 

2.  That  the  Children's  Bureau  should 
be  provided  with  resources  to  plan  with 
the  state  agencies  to  meet  special  needs 
of  children  and  youth  as  the  defense  pro- 
gram develops. 

3.  That   definite   coordinated   planning 
for   social   needs   be   undertaken   as   part 
of    the    defense    program;    and    further, 
that  the  interests  of  children  and  youth 
should  be  represented  through  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  in  such  coordinated  plan- 
ning   for    civilian    defense    and    through 
appropriate    agencies    in    regional,    state, 
and  local  planning  for  civilian  defense. 

What  disposition  Administrator  Mc- 
Nutt will  make  of  the  Bureau's  recom- 
mendations remains  to  be  seen.  As  co- 
ordinator of  all  welfare,  recreation,  and 
health  activities  affecting  national  de- 
fense, he  is  empowered  to  call  on  all 
federal  agencies  for  assistance  and  to 
make  full  use  of  their  facilities. 


JANUARY     1941 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Waiting  for  the  Green  Light 

CTILL  befogged  in  uncertainty  is  any  approach  to  a 
^  coordinated  program  of  community  welfare  and  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  defense  areas.  Everyone  knows  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  that  a  problem  of  large  and 
difficult  proportions  is  in  the  making.  The  hope  that 
leadership  strong  enough  to  cope  with  all  the  factors  in- 
volved would  come  from  Washington  was  strengthened  in 
early  December  by  the  designation  of  Paul  V.  McNutt  as 
"coordinator  of  all  health,  medical  welfare,  nutrition,  re- 
creation, and  other  related  fields  of  activity  affecting  the 
national  defense."  Since  his  appointment  Mr.  McNutt, 
although  disclaiming  any  blueprint  for  his  new  responsi- 
bility, has  shown  himself  fully  aware  of  its  importance 
and  of  the  accumulated  experience,  bearing  on  it,  of  the 
national  social  agencies.  He  has  consulted  with  the  lead- 
ers of  many  of  these  agencies,  has  expressed  appreciation 
of  their  offers  to  lend  personnel,  and  has  sought  their 
help  in  assembling  firsthand  information  on  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  194  industrial  and  training  camp  centers  where 
the  defense  program  has  created  abnormal  conditions. 
Both  he  and  his  administrative  assistant,  Wayne  Coy,  have 
declared  their  intention  of  utilizing  the  experience  and  the 
facilities  of  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  though  they 
have  not  yet  indicated  a  policy  which  would  provide  a 
framework  within  which  the  various  services  could  be  co- 
ordinated into  a  rounded,  effective  program. 

But  whatever  the  program  developed,  it  will  be  in 
terms  of  communities,  not  of  training  camps.  Recreational 
activities  within  camps  and  cantonments  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  army  authorities,  supervised  by  its  Morale 
Division.  To  this  division  has  been  allotted  $2,594,152  for 
equipping  motion  picture  theaters,  service  clubs  and  li- 
braries, and  providing  the  services  equivalent  to  those  of- 
fered during  the  World  War  by  the  various  organizations 
which  maintained  "huts"  within  the  camps.  The  War 
Department's  decision  to  "run  its  own  show"  was  taken,  it 
said,  because  of  the  "necessity  of  impartiality  toward  all 
civilian  welfare  agencies,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
deemed  impracticable  to  permit  every  such  agency  to  main- 
tain establishments  on  military  reservations."  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  one  specifically  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  is  the  establishment  of  Red  Cross  field 
directors  in  camps  and  cantonments. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  his  report  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War  to  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick,  head  of  War  Camp  Communities  Serv- 
ice, recommended,  should  a  situation  similar  to  that  of 
n 7-1 8  recur:  the  elimination  of  sectarian  auspices;  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  agencies  employed;  transfer  to 
government  direction  of  much  of  the  activity  "hitherto 
left  to  private  initiative." 

After  announcement  of  the  army  policy,  five  national 
agencies  that  had  operated  inside  the  camps  during  the 
World  War  formed  a  coordinating  organization,  the  Na- 
tional United  Welfare  Committee  for  Defense  which  ex- 
pressed to  President  Roosevelt  its  desire  to  "contribute  to 
the  spiritual  and  physical  well  being  of  the  men,"  and  of- 
fered its  "extensive  facilities  and  professional  experience 
in  drafting  a  program  of  welfare  service  in  behalf  of  the 
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army,  navy,  and  industrial  defense  enterprises."  The  five 
agencies  represented  on  the  committee  are  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  National  Catholic 
Community  Service,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  to  promote  a  joint  fund-raising  campaign 
for  an  amount  tentatively  estimated  at  $10,000,000  to  be 
allocated  to  the  five  agencies  for  activities  in  communities 
adjacent  to  camps.  Whether  these  activities  would  be  joint 
or  separate  is  not  indicated.  In  any  case  it  seems  probable 
that  the  campaign  will  not  be  undertaken  until  and  unless 
Washington  gives  some  sort  of  green  light. 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  is  firm  in  its  ad- 
vocacy of  a  unified  camp  community  service,  coordinated 
at  both  national  and  local  levels.  It  maintains  that  most 
of  the  communities  affected  lack  financial  resources,  and 
holds  that  federal  funds  and  federal  leadership  are  essen- 
tial. It  urges  against  undue  haste  and  pleads  that  "we 
learn  from  experience." 

Meantime  the  National  Social  Work  Council  has 
brought  together  into  a  single  long  memorandum  (avail- 
able from  the  council,  1790  Broadway,  New  York;  price 
5  cents,  less  in  quantity)  a  large  amount  of  material  on 
the  place  of  health  and  welfare  services  in  the  national 
defense.  After  analyzing  problems  in  camp  and  industrial 
areas  and  in  "the  home  community— bulwark  of  the  entire 
defense  program  and  locale  of  many  of  its  stresses  and 
strains"— it  offers  "certain  proven  principles  of  organiza- 
tion and  operation"  which  may  be  followed  in  "adjusting 
the  nation's  health  and  welfare  services  to  defense  needs": 

1.  Because  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram   rests    primarily    upon    the    federal    government,    under 
whose    direction    it    is    being    prosecuted,    a    large    measure 
of    federal    initiative,    leadership,    and    financing    is    required 
in  any  attempt  to  deal   adequately  with   its  welfare   aspects. 

2.  The  united  effort  of  all  agencies  is  required  if  the  prob- 
lems  are   to   be   solved   and   the   needs  met.      This   calls   for 
joint  counseling  and  planning  by  public  and  private  agencies 
on  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels.     Total  defense  neces- 
sitates  total   participation. 

3.  With    patterns    set    in    conference    between    governmental 
and    voluntary    groups    viewing    the    national    situation    as    a 
whole,  there  should  be  ample  flexibility  to  allow  opportunity 
for   local    adaptations   to    meet   local   situations. 

4.  Understandings   should   be   reached   between   governmental 
and  voluntary  agencies  as  to  division  of  function  and  respon- 
sibility, in  order  that  financing  plans,  public  and  private,  may 
be  made  which  are  appropriate  to  the  task  to  be  undertaken. 

5.  The  full  use  and  development  of  existing  agencies  should 
precede    any    establishment    of    new    and    untested    facilities. 

6.  Whatever  form  of  organization  is  worked  out  to  meet  a 
given   situation,    the    use    of    competent    personnel    in   its    ad- 
ministration and  operation  is  essential  to  the  rendering  of  ef- 
fective services.   In  many  of  the  tasks  the  volunteer  worker 
will   be   an    asset   of   great   value. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  national  voluntary  agencies  of  health, 
welfare,   education-recreation,   and   related   fields,   it  is   desir- 
able continuously  to  explore   inter-agency   and   inter-field   re- 
lationships,  to   the   end   that   there   may  be   full  coordination 
of  programs  for  the  national  defense.  Clearance  on  matters 
of  common  interest  should  continue  to  be  made  through  the 
National    Social   Work    Council. 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


!  Because  of  its  semi-governmental  status,  confirmed  by 
at  of  Congress,  the  function  of  the  Red  Cross  "as  a  me- 
jjm  of  communication  between  the  man  in  service  and 
1;  community"  is  definitely  established.  Nevertheless,  a 
jestion  has  arisen  as  to  its  role  in  the  community.  Will  it 
jain  do  the  home  service  work  it  did  in  1917-18?  At 
J:  moment  this  question  is  somewhat  academic  since  it  is 
<ident  that  among  men  accepted  for  army  service  this  year 
'|ere  will  be  few  with  dependents.  However,  since  there 
Ae  sure  to  be  special  cases,  the  Red  Cross  has  formulated 
neral  principles  for  local  chapter  functioning  in  relation 
1  service  men's  families: 

IWhere  families  are  already  active  with  other  agencies,  they 
Jould  usually  be  left  with  those  agencies,  the  Red  Cross 
jpplementing  with  its  specialized  services  of  communication 

d   information. 
'Where  families  have  been  known  to  other  agencies  but  their 

<es  are  inactive,  local  agreements  should  govern  as  to  which 
Hency  accepts  responsibility — the  Red  Cross  supplementing 
Ith  its  specialized  services. 

In  new  cases  not  previously  known  to  other  agencies,  the 
l:d  Cross  will  accept  responsibility.  The  extent  of  the  need 

vealed  in  each  individual  case   and  the  inter-agency  agree- 

•nts  in  each  local  community  should  be  the  determining 
Ictors  in  planning  for  such  cases  as  may  require  long  time 
•re. 

In  any  case  where  an  emergency  need  exists,  the  matter  of 
brale  which  is  basic  in  Red  Cross  military  and  naval  welfare 

rvice  requires  that  the  Red  Cross  meet  the  emergency  situa- 

>n  promptly,  while  decision  is  pending  as  to  which   agency 

ill  be   responsible  for  further  care. 

(The  need  in  the  defense  areas  for  welfare  services,  using 
at  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  great  and  growing.  But 
itil  Mr.  McNutt's  office  makes  the  federal  government's 
iilicy  and  position  clear  there  is  little  that  the  national  so- 
ul agencies  can  do  but  gird  up  their  loins  and  stand  ready, 
'he  problems  that  are  unfolding  are  so  various  and  so 
terrelated  that  no  one  agency  can  go  ahead  alone.  Only 
|  national  policy  for  the  coordination  of  all  services  can 
lake  any  service  effective.  It  is  for  this  policy  that  the 
itional  agencies  look  to  Washington. 

rofessional  Procedures 

k  CONTROVERSY  between  the  staff  members,  the 
[V  executive,  and  the  board  of  the  Family  Service 
|>ciety  of  St.  Louis  County,  Clayton,  Mo.,  has  agitated 
:  cial  work  circles  for  months.  It  has  involved  the  Ameri- 
|n  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  Family  Welfare 
ssociation  of  America,  the  United  Office  and  Professional 
Corkers  (CIO)  and  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the 
bfessional  press.  Some  commentators  see  in  the  situation 

basic  issue  of  democratic  practice  versus  arbitrary  abuse 
[  authority.  To  others,  the  FSS  problem  hinges  on  "pro- 
issional  issues  of  a  very  fundamental  nature."  A  third 
pint  of  view  finds  the  source  of  the  difficulty  in  pro- 

dure,  rather  than  in  principle. 

!  This  brief  article  will  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
jajor  facts,  and  a  summary  of  the  main  lines  of  opinion, 
!  the  hope  that  it  will  help  to  clarify  issues  which  are 
ting  discussed  wherever  two  or  more  social  workers  are 
withered  together.  This  review  is  not  based  on  firsthand 
iquiry,  but  on  the  138-page  report  of  the  situation  made 
Walter  West  of  the  AASW,  on  editorial  statements 
It  the  publications  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 

merica,  The  Family  and  Highlights,  on  an  article  in  The 


Compass,  and  on  a  long  statement  prepared  by  two  former 
members  of  the  Family  Service  Society  staff  for  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Social  Work  Today. 

None  of  these  sources  goes  into  the  previous  difficulties 
of  the  Family  Service  Society,  though  Mr.  West's  report 
states  that  "Some  unusually  serious  problems  of  public 
opinion  and  community  relationship  for  the  organization 
existed  at  the  time  the  former  executive  secretary  resigned 
in  the  summer  of  1938."  It  was  widely  recognized  in  the 
profession  that  when  Robert  S.  Wilson  went  to  the  society 
as  executive  secretary  on  January  1,  1939,  he  confronted 
a  number  of  prickly  problems.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  member  of 
the  AASW,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association.  His  studies  of  the 
problems  of  homeless  men  and  boys  have  made  him  a 
national  figure  in  social  work. 

IN  THE  MONTHS  BEFORE  MR.  WlLSON   CAME  TO  THE  SO- 

ciety  several  members  of  the  board,  including  the  president, 
resigned.  Except  for  the  executive's  resignation,  there  were 
no  staff  changes.  During  the  interim  between  executives, 
the  case  supervisor  served  as  acting  executive  secretary. 

Another  element  in  the  situation  was  the  organization  of 
a  majority  of  the  staff  into  the  Social  Service  Employes 
Union,  a  local  of  the  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America,  CIO.  In  mid-April,  the  union 
applied  to  the  board  for  data  on  the  society's  budget  and 
budget  policies,  and  suggested  changes  in  the  salary  sched- 
ule for  clerical  workers  employed  by  the  agency.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  board  advised  the  union  to 
apply  to  the  executive  for  the  requested  information,  and 
declined  to  approve  the  proposed  salary  schedule.  From 
that  time,  Mr.  West  reports,  the  executive  noted  a  change 
in  the  board's  attitude:  "The  equilibrium  between  staff  and 
hoard,  and  executive  and  board,  had  been  upset  by  the 
union  letter." 

The  first  expression  of  this  changed  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  board  was  the  president's  request  to  the  executive 
for  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  supervisory  responsibility, 
to  be  ready  for  the  board  meeting  five  days  later,  on  June 
12.  The  request  was  based  on  comparative  figures  (later 
declared  incomplete)  as  to  "salary  scales  and  supervisory 
ratios"  in  the  FSS  and  the  Provident  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 

At  the  board  meeting  of  June  12,  the  present  tangle 
began,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
threads  run  back  to  the  union-board  exchange  two  months 
earlier,  and  beyond  that,  to  the  "serious  problems"  which 
had  resulted  in  new  board  members,  a  new  president,  and  a 
new  executive  for  the  FSS. 

On  June  12,  the  board,  with  some  compromises  and 
modifications,  voted  the  reorganization  plan  presented  to 
it  by  the  executive,  the  chief  points  of  which  were  a  re- 
duction in  the  status  and  a  22  percent  cut  in  the  salary  of 
the  case  supervisor  (her  salary  was  the  one  considered 
"farthest  out  of  line"),  the  taking  over  by  the  executive 
of  case  supervision,  and  reduction  of  about  5  percent  in 
the  salaries  of  the  two  supervisors. 

For  a  month  there  was  growing  friction  between  ex- 
ecutive and  staff,  the  staff  holding  that  the  board  had  had 
insufficient  information  on  which  to  base  "such  a  serious 
modification  of  agency  structure."  The  staff  charged  the 
executive  with  failure  to  provide  for  staff  participation  in 
considering  the  proposed  change,  with  failure  to  lay  before 
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the  board  complete  and  accurate  information,  and  with 
failure  to  consult  "outside  professional  groups  such  as  the 
FWAA,  of  which  the  agency  is  a  member." 

On  petition  of  an  FSS  staff  representative,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  AASW  voted 
to  recommend  "an  inquiry  by  the  AASW  [the  national 
body]  of  the  methods  used  by  board,  staff,  and  executive." 
There  are  precedents  for  such  an  inquiry,  and  Harry 
Greenstein,  who  was  then  president,  though  his  successor 
had  been  elected,  decided  to  authorize  it.  Walter  West, 
AASW  secretary,  visited  St.  Louis  County,  and  on  the 
basis  of  firsthand  inquiry  drew  up  his  report. 

THE  INQUIRY  WAS   NOT  A  QUALITATIVE   EXAMINATION  OF 

personnel  or  situation,  but  a  study  of  procedure  and  of  end 
results.  Mr.  West  concluded  that  "The  important  fault 
was  in  the  procedure,  which  rushed  the  proposal  through 
the  board  as  though  all  significant  questions  which  might 
be  raised  about  it  had  been  answered." 

Specifically,  Mr.  West  found  that  the  procedure  used 
had  violated  sections  of  the  AASW  "recommended  em- 
ployment practices"  as  to,  first,  "participation  of  the  staff 
in  determining  agency  policies  and  procedures" ;  second, 
agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  employe  "as  to 
the  specific  conditions  of  work" ;  third,  the  maintenance 
of  financial  and  administrative  stability  sufficient  to  "war- 
rant confidence  of  the  employes  in  its  ability  to  fulfill  its 
agreements  and  to  maintain  its  progress."  Further,  the 
report  held  that  since  the  executive  had  failed  to  discharge 
his  duties  toward  staff  and  board,  the  chief  responsibility 
for  violation  of  employment  practices  rested  with  him. 

On  September  26,  the  final  draft  of  the  report  was  de- 
livered to  the  FSS  board,  staff,  and  executive  secretary. 
On  October  16,  the  board  in  a  brief  statement  expressed 
interest  in  the  report,  not  accepting  it  as  complete  or  ac- 
curate, but  not  specifying  errors;  commended  the  "prin- 
ciples of  professional  practices"  included  in  the  report;  and 
affirmed  its  intention  to  consult  the  staff  in  matters  of  im- 
portance in  the  future.  The  board  reemployed  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  another  year,  and  set  up  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  board  and  staff  to  restore  "a  working  basis  in 
the  society." 

On  learning  of  the  board's  action,  six  members  of  the 
staff  resigned,  to  take  effect  November  18.  Meanwhile, 
the  situation  had  been  complicated  further  by  a  request 
for  the  case  supervisor's  resignation,  and  the  dismissal  of 
one  of  the  other  two  supervisors  by  the  executive  secretary. 

The  Clayton  difficulties  have  had  wide  repercussions. 
In  its  December  issue,  The  Family,  published  by  the 
FWAA,  pointed  out  editorially  that,  in  the  relationship 
of  staff,  board,  and  executive  there  are  "no  'rules'  to  be 
rigidly  followed.  The  Standard  Employment  Practices 
recommended  by  the  AASW  represent  the  consensus  of 
chapter  opinion  of  what  are  considered  good  policies  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  actual  practice  in  every  agency 
in  every  community." 

The  Family  deplores  as  artificial  any  tendency  to  divide 
"social  workers  who  are  staff  members  and  social  workers 
who  are  executives"  into  two  separate  and  opposed  groups, 
reasoning  that  they  are  "essentially  colleagues,  working  for 
the  same  professional  objectives,  although  their  responsibili- 
ties differ."  This  editorial  concludes:  "When  errors  of 
judgment  or  action  occur,  we  should  be  more  than  ever 
thoughtful  lest  injured  feelings,  or  anger,  or  questions  of 
status,  or  distrust  of  motives  obscure  the  pertinent  and  im- 


portant fact  that  we  share  in  common  obligations  to  ouil 
clients  and  community.  These  are  the  disciplines  of  ouil 
profession.  They  are  the  more  binding  on  each  of  us  be-[ 
cause  they  are  self-imposed." 

The  National  Board  of  the  AASW,  as  reported  in  Tht\ 
(Compass,  holds  that  Mr.  West's  inquiry  and  report  hav<| 
achieved  three  of  the  four  objectives  of  the  association's 
trance  into  the  situation:  "To  respond  to  the  request 
social  workers  for  a  professional  judgment  on  the  validi 
of  a  particular  agency's  practice  affecting  the  professiona  I 
welfare  of  those  social  workers ;  arriving  at  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  the  association's  'Statement 
About  Standard  Employment  Practices  in  Social  Work'  ir 
a  particular  situation ;  to  offer  a  factual  basis  to  give  th< 
particular  agency  a  chance  to  improve  its  own  procedures.' 
The  board,  therefore,  feels  that  it  remains  only  "to  use  the 
experience  gleaned  from  this  situation  to  help  other  agencie- 
improve  their  procedures."  To  this  end,  the  board  has  ar- 
ranged for  appropriate  distribution  of  the  West  report,  and 
also  has  set  up  a  special  committee  to  study  the  document, 
and  "to  report  back  to  the  National  Board  on  the  need  for 
further  procedures  to  be  established  by  the  association  in 
connection  with  future  inquiries." 

The  union,  as  reported  by  two  former  staff  members  ol 
FSS  in  Social  Work  Today  (December)  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  whole  situation,  and  of  the  means  and 
method  required  to  correct  it: 

The  union  concluded  that  the  true  protection  of  the  stafl 
required  the  resignation  of  the  executive  secretary.  .  .  .  This 
[conclusion]  came  only  after  consultation  with  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  representing  thousands  of  trade 
unionists,  whose  contributions  to  the  United  Charities  helped 
to  support  the  FSS,  whose  families  ;rml  friends  were  the  client' 
of  FSS,  and  who  looked  upon  such  a  demand  as  a  necesMU 
for  their  own  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  the  cum 
munity.  To  organized  labor  this  was  by  no  means  a  case  <>t 
union  interference  in  management,  hut  a  case  of  union  action 
for  community  welfare. 

The  union's  campaign  at  this  writing  is  in  full  swing.  . 
The  support  of  the  entire  organized   labor  movement  in  St. 
Louis,  both  CIO   and  AFL,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  union.  The  members  of  these  unions  are  admittedly  a 
powerful    factor    in    the    United    Charities   campaign.    .    .    . 

As  this  is  written,  in  late  December,  some  of  the  former; 
staff  members  of  the  FSS  have  been  placed,  others  still  are 
without  new  professional  connections.  A  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  AASW  has  petitioned 
the  National  Board  for  a  review  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  dismissal  and  the  "forced  resignations"  of  FSS  staff1 
members,  and  of  Mr.  Wilson's  professional  conduct  "asi 
appropriate  to  a  member  of  the  AASW."  The  AASW  by- 
laws require  that  this  petition  come  before  the  board,  with 
a  hearing  on  the  issues  raised.  This  will  take  place  at  a 
board  meeting  later  in  the  winter.  A  small  committee  of 
the  AASW  now  is  studying  procedures  for  such  a  session. 
Meanwhile,  in  St.  Louis  County,  the  board  and  staff  of 
the  FSS,  through  their  joint  committee,  are  working  with 
the  FWAA  on  agency  problems  of  procedures  and  rela- 
tionships within  the  society,  and  between  the  society  and 
the  community,  including  union  relationships.  Mabel 
Uzell,  a  specialist  in  personnel  problems,  formerly  with  the 
Joint  Vocational  Service,  has  joined  the  staff  for  three- 
months  in  a  supervisory  position.  The  union  appears 
have  postponed  any  further  action,  pending  the  result 
the  joint  effort  of  the  FSS  and  the  FWAA  toward  "sol 
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ing  the  professional  problems  confronting  the  agency." 
Undramatic  as  are  the  usual  procedures  of  joint  com- 
mittees and  trained  experts,  they  often  result  in  the  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  solution  of  conflict  and  tension.  Such 
crises  are  less  frequent  in  the  professional  field  than  in  the 
less  disciplined  area  of  industrial  relations.  But  even  here. 
as  all  students  of  labor  relations  know,  the  trend  is  away 
from  picket  lines  and  tear  gas,  toward  the  more  civilized 
mechanisms  of  agreement,  conference,  and  mediation. 
Similarly,  out  of  the  quiet  effort  of  a  joint  committee  and 
a  trained  personnel  worker  may  come  not  only  construc- 
tive reorganization  of  one  community's  family  case  work 
agency,  but  experience  and  procedure  of  wide  usefulness  to 
the  social  work  profession. 

Silver  Lining 

PLEASANT  surprises  were  in  store  for  most  commun- 
ity chests  last  month  when  they  counted  their  "take"  in 
the  fall  drives  for  1941  funds.  In  spite  of  widespread 
fear  of  competition  with  war  and  refugee  relief  campaigns, 
two  out  of  three  of  the  chests  reached  or  exceeded  the 
amounts  of  money  raised  for  1940.  Altogether  the  299 
chests  which  had  reported  to  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.  by  the  third  week  in  December  had  boosted 
their  1940  total  of  $49,384,284  to  $50,533,226  for  1941. 
with  returns  still  incomplete.  This  was  more  than  2  per- 
cent under  the  total  of  amounts  for  which  the  communities 
were  striving,  but  was  a  gain  on  last  year  when  the  chests 
were  3  percent  short  of  their  goals.  About  half  the  com- 
munities this  year  reached  or  surpassed  the  marks  they  set 
for  themselves.  Goose  Creek,  Tex.,  which  made  126  per- 
cent of  its  goal,  going  the  farthest  of  all  beyond  its  mark. 

Over  100  chests  which  held  campaigns  in  the  fall  had 
not  reported  on  their  success  when  the  above  statistics 
were  compiled.  However,  scattered  reports  coming  in  later 
indicated  that  the  stragglers  would  not  spoil  the  record. 
As  the  curtains  began  to  close  over  the  old  year,  Chicago 
stepped  forth  with  the  announcement  that  it  had  passed  its 
1941  Community  Fund  goal  by  $50,000,  reaching  a  total 
of  $3,653,342,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  fund. 

Whether  the  increase  in  community  chest  contributions 
occurred  "in  spite  of"  war  relief  campaigns  or  was  a  result 
of  them,  through  a  sharpened  awareness  to  human  distress, 
cannot  be  answered.  The  fact  remains  that  while  Ameri- 
cans were  oversubscribing  to  a  large  war  relief  fund  [see 
page  26]  and  were  supporting  innumerable  refugee  cam- 
paigns, they  managed  to  open  their  pocketbooks  wider  than 
before  to  meet  the  human  needs  close  around  them. 

For  National  Defense 

HOW  something  over  a  million  dollars  was  used  in  the 
two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1940,  in  fortifying 
and  extending  democracy  at  home  is  told  in  a  notable  re- 
port recently  issued  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Com- 
pared with  the  billions  being  poured  out  for  battleships  and 
bombing  planes,  the  sum  involved  is  small.  Hut  in  terms 
of  "the  American  way  of  life,"  the  expenditure  is  signifi- 
cant. The  $1,057,201  for  which  Edwin  R.  Embree,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fund,  accounts  in  this  report,  was  spent  "chiefly 
on:  1,  efforts  to  make  rural  schools  a  more  vital  force  in  the 
southern  states;  2,  fellowships  for  Negroes  and  white 
southerners;  3,  aid  in  building  up  a  few  university  centers 
for  Negroes;  4,  improvement  in  Negro  health. 

The  report  urges  the  importance  of  a  broader  program 
than  is  possible  through  private  endeavor  to  "improve  con- 


ditions in  the  South,"  and  particularly  to  provide  public 
education  "of  average  American  standard." 

Southern  states  today  are  putting  a  larger  proportion  ot 
their  public  funds  into  education  than  any  other  region,  yet 
"this  provides  less  than  half  as  much  support  per  pupil  as 
the  average  throughout  the  country."  Only  through  fed- 
eral aid,  the  report  submits,  can  this  inequality  be  redressed. 
The  Rosenwald  Fund,  on  the  basis  of  its  experience  in 
helping  build  thousands  of  modern  schoolhouses  in  the 
rural  South,  in  distributing  more  than  2,000  elementary 
and  highschool  libraries  to  both  white  and  Negro  country 
schools,  in  increasing  the  opportunity  for  adequate  training 
for  rural  southern  teachers,  and  in  striving  to  better  race 
relations,  urges  the  importance  of  federal  subsidies  for 
public  schools  of  the  country's  underprivileged  regions. 
Proposals  for  federal  school  aid  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  again  and  again,  and  such  a  measure  probably 
will  be  introduced  soon  after  the  new  Congress  meets.  The 
Rosenwald  Fund  sees  in  the  plan  "one  of  the  surest  ways 
of  preserving  a  sound  and  virile  democracy,"  since  it  would 
help  provide  "adequate  opportunities,  for  the  education  of 
all  our  children." 

Millie  R.  Trumbull 

THREE  years  ago,  members  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  meeting  at  Seattle,  made  pil- 
grimage to  the  modest  home  of  Millie  R.  Trumbull  in 
Portland.  They  found  her  housebound  in  a  room  lined 
with  books  and  with  photographs  of  such  lifelong  asso- 
ciates as  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  Jane  Addams.  Mrs. 
Trumbull's  indomitable  spirit  ranged  from  her  early  years 
as  a  settlement  worker  in  Chicago,  when  she  helped  secure 
the  passage  of  the  first  Juvenile  Court  act,  to  the  most 
recent  issues  of  the  day.  But  it  was  in  mid-life  that  her  own 
pioneering  made  its  creative  impact  on  the  Pacific  North- 
west. That  pioneering  spanned  a  half  century.  In  her 
death  in  early  December,  said  an  editorial  in  The  Portland 
Journal,  "Oregon  loses  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
fearless  fighters  for  the  public  weal  that  Oregon  has  ever 
had." 

Mrs.  Trumbull  not  only  helped  write  the  Oregon 
Juvenile  Court  bill,  but  other  early  chapters  of  child  wel- 
fare legislation.  She  had  served  as  first  woman  probation 
officer  in  Portland,  as  registrar  of  the  Portland  Associated 
Charities,  president  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
secretary  of  the  Oregon  Prisoners  Aid  Society,  a  charter 
member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  as  a  re- 
doubtable campaigner  for  woman's  suffrage.  She  was  a 
spirited  collaborator  of  the  National  Consumers  League 
and  of  Survey  Associates.  But  her  major  activity,  as  con- 
structive as  it  was  militant,  was  laid  aside  when,  in  1931, 
she  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  child  labor 
inspectors  (a  post  she  had  held  since  1903)  and  of  the 
industrial  welfare  commission  (since  1917)  with  which  it 
had  been  consolidated. 

"We  worked  together  forty  years  ago,"  writes  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise.  "I  hope  you  will  note  what  this  modest, 
physically  broken  person  did  for  her  whole  state  .  .  .  faith- 
fully and  effectively."  And  John  G.  Kilpack,  attendance 
officer  of  the  Portland  Public  Schools,  writes  of  her  last 
years:  "Fearless  and  uncompromising  .  .  .  against  what 
she  considered  evil  or  wrong  .  .  .  her  books  and  her  friends 
were  her  solace,  but  that  yearning  to  get  back  into  the 
battle  of  the  outside  world  was  ever  dominant." 
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Education 


X/fORE  than  half  "the  public"  feels 
^**-  that  a  number  of  highschool  stu- 
dents would  be  spending  their  time  more 
profitably  were  they  at  work  instead  of 
in  school,  according  to  a  report  on  a 
recent  poll  of  popular  opinion  put  out 
by  the  research  division  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  ("What  People 
Think  About  Youth  and  Education," 
published  by  the  association,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
price  25  cents.)  The  poll  was  made  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion under  a  General  Education  Board 
grant.  Of  the  cross  section  sampling 
of  the  population  queried,  54  percent 
believed  that  many  young  people  would 
be  better  off  at  work  than  in  highschool: 
38  percent  because  they  felt  that  educa- 
tion was  of  no  benefit  to  some,  9  percent 
because  they  felt  the  schools  do  not  give 
sufficient  vocational  training,  3  percent 
because  they  think  the  families  need  the 
additional  income  their  children  might 
earn,  4  percent  because  they  think  edu- 
cation makes  young  people  dissatisfied, 
or  for  other  reasons. 

The  replies  to  other  questions  give  re- 
vealing insight  into  popular  views  on  ed- 
ucation. Thus,  according  to  this  poll,  73 
percent  of  the  population  do  not  think 
education  is  overemphasized  these  days; 
85  percent  think  education  has  improved 
in  this  generation;  72  percent  think 
youth  should  discuss  controversial  ques- 
tions; 67  percent  favor  such  discussion 
by  classroom  teachers ;  86  percent  fa- 
vor complete  physical  examinations 
periodically  for  all  school  children  at 
public  expense ;  50  percent  think  the 
poorer  states  should  have  federal  funds 
for  their  schools;  72  percent  think  needy 
families  should  be  helped  to  educate 
their  children;  76  percent  of  the  total 
population  (56  percent  of  those  living 
in  the  South)  think  an  equal  amount 
should  be  spent  on  white  and  Negro 
schools;  82  percent  favor  a  part  time 
work  and  training  program  for  youth. 
On  the  general  question  of  school  expen- 
ditures, 19  percent  of  the  public  say 
"not  enough"  is  being  spent;  47  percent, 
"about  right";  14  percent,  "too  much"; 
and  20  percent  have  no  opinion. 

Disbanded —  The  Committee  on  Mili- 
tarism in  Education,  which  for  fifteen 
years  has  fought  compulsory  military 
training  in  schools  and  colleges,  has  de- 
cided to  discontinue  its  work.  With  the 
enactment  of  the  nation's  first  peacetime 
conscription  law,  thereby  approving  the 
compulsory  principle,  the  committee  felt 


that  the  lines  along  which  it  had  been 
working  had  become  "hopelessly  out  of 
date."  The  records  and  files  of  the 
organization  have  been  sent  to  the 
Swarthmore  College  library  as  part  of 
its  collection  of  peace  materials.  The 
chairman  and  treasurer  were  given  au- 
thority to  call  the  executive  board  to- 
gether if  at  any  time  it  seems  "possible 
and  important." 

Education  and  Defense —  Plans  which 
will  relate  the  nationwide  adult  edu- 
cation movement  to  the  country's  de- 
fense program  were  announced  by  Morse 
A.  Cartwright,  director  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  at  the 
New  England  Conference  on  Adult  Ed- 
ucation in  mid-December.  The  plans  in- 
clude an  increase  in  the  number  of  local 
adult  education  councils,  to  serve  as  the 
educational  arms  of  local  defense  com- 
mittees; a  series  of  regional  conferences, 
held  throughout  the  country  on  adult 
education  and  defense;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  material  relating  to  education 
and  defense. 

Sixty-four  American  colleges  of  en- 
gineering in  thirty-five  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  an- 
nounced 250  short,  intensive  training 
courses  designed  to  meet  the  shortage  of 
engineers  for  service  as  designers,  in- 
spectors, and  supervisors  in  defense  in- 
dustries. The  prospective  students  must 
satisfy  the  engineering  school  giving  the 
instruction  that  they  have  the  requisite 
technical  training  and  experience,  and 
that  they  are  employable  in  defense 
work.  Tuition  will  be  paid  by  the  fed- 
eral government  out  of  the  fund  of 
$9,000,000  recently  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose. 

English  for  Refugees —  The  Commit- 
tee for  Refugee  Education,  254  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  published  a 
report  covering  its  first  year  of  work  in 
organizing  and  conducting  classes  for 
foreign  adults  who  have  come  to  this 
country  as  refugees  since  1933.  Twenty- 
one  agencies  of  various  denominations 
cooperate  in  the  work,  which  is  staffed 
by  volunteers.  [See  "All  Learning  One 
Tongue"  by  Frank  Kingdon,  Survey 
Midmonthly  September  1940.]  Rooms, 
materials,  and  other  facilities  are  con- 
tributed. The  purpose  of  the  classes, 
which  have  a  monthly  attendance  of 
more  than  800  in  seventy  to  eighty 
groups,  is  to  teach  everyday  English  to 
adult  refugees,  and  also  to  familiarize 
them  with  American  life  and  traditions. 
The  173  men  and  women  who  have 
served  as  volunteer  teachers  and  substi- 
tutes are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 


education,  training,  and  experience,  and 
are  given  a  short,  intensive  course  of 
special  training  before  beginning  their 
new  work.  The  students  range  in  age 
from  seventeen  to  seventy-two,  the  ma- 
jority under  forty-five,  and  come  from 
fourteen  countries. 

The  committee  offers  "A  Guide  to 
Materials  for  Teaching  English  to 
Refugees,"  compiled  by  Fannie  Aronoff, 
Gilbert  Convers,  and  Nora  Hodges, 
emphasizing  free  and  inexpensive  mate- 
rials. Price  50  cents  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Record  and  Report  —  "An  Adult  Edu- 
cation Program  for  Prisoners,"  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  describes  educational  work 
being  done  in  Wisconsin  prisons  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  university,  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
other  state  agencies.  .  .  .  "Secondary 
Schools  as  Community  Centers,"  by  Ed- 
win S.  Fulcomer,  describes  going  ex- 
periments along  these  lines.  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  60 
East  42  Street,  New  York. 

Youth 


Connecticut  students  (two  Yale 
undergraduates,  a  Yale  divinity  stu- 
dent, and  a  student  at  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary)  were  sentenced 
last  month  to  varying  terms  in  the  Dan- 
bury  penitentiary  for  refusal  to  register 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  The 
two  undergraduates  were  sentenced  to 
serve  one  year,  the  two  theological  stu- 
dents to  serve  three  months  because, 
the  judge  explained,  they  would  have 
been  exempt  from  service  under  the 
terms  of  the  act.  Each  of  the  four  re- 
fused to  register  because  of  conscientious 
objections.  The  judge  termed  their  at- 
titude "anti-social,"  and  "a  tremendous 
conceit." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's 
recently  organized  committee  on  con- 
scientious objectors  has  appealed  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  formulate  a 
uniform  policy  for  dealing  with  non- 
registrant  conscientious  objectors.  Ernest 
Angell,  chairman  of  the  committee,  points 
out  that  sentences  in  these  cases  have 
varied  from  three  months  to  eighteen 
months,  "in  large  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  ap- 
parently left  the  handling  of  the  various 
cases  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  local 
prosecutors  and  judges." 

Unlike  the  Draft  Act  of  1917,  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  classifies  violations 
as  felonies.  Therefore,  even  if  sentence 
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is  suspended  or  a  mere  fine  imposed,  the 
convicted  violator  loses  many  of  his  civil 
rights. 

NYA —  Statewide  health  projects  for 
NYA  workers  will  be  in  operation  in 
all  forty-eight  states  by  January  1,  as 
part  of  the  agency's  $2,500,000  health 
program.  Health  projects  for  twenty 
states  already  are  fully  approved  and 
ready  to  begin  operations  immediately. 
[See  Survey  Graphic,  December  1940, 
page  602.]  By  February,  NYA  expects 
to  have  accumulated  health  data  on  100,- 
000  young  people.  The  purposes  of  the 
health  examinations,  according  to  a 
statement  by  Aubrey  Williams,  NYA  ad- 
ministrator, will  be  "to  facilitate  the  as- 
signment of  youth  to  proper  types  of 
work ;  to  assist  in  guidance  of  individual 
youth  in  physical  development  activities; 
discover  health  conditions  that  need  at- 
tention; and  serve  as  a  tool  in  health 
education  work."  [See  page  23.] 

More  than  300  young  people  employed 
on  NYA  college  work  projects  in  New 
York  City  received  scholastic  awards 
and  honors  during  the  1939-40  academic 
year,  it  is  announced  by  William  E.  An- 
nin,  director  of  student  work  in  this 
area.  This  is  a  marked  increase  over 
the  previous  year,  when  226  NYA  stu- 
dent project  workers  achieved  academic 
distinction  while  contributing;  to  their 
own  support  through  their  NYA  work. 

Student  Service —  Completely  re- 
organized,  with  Dr.  Alvin  Johnson,  di- 
rector of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search as  its  chairman,  the  International 
Student  Service  is  adopting  new  attitudes 
and  trying  to  develop  a  new  program  of 
work.  Joseph  Lash,  who  led  the  anti- 
communist,  anti-isolationist  minority  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Au- 
gust 1940,  page  241]  has  become  general 
secretary  of  the  ISS.  The  Service,  un- 
der this  new  leadership,  is  going  far  be- 
yond its  original  aid-to-refugees  pro- 
gram; it  has  taken  over  Work  Camps 
for  America,  and  the  National  Student 
Federation  will  become  one  of  its  de- 
partments. It  plans  campus  lectures  and 
a  national  student  magazine.  Even  more 
significant  is  the  shift  in  emphasis.  Youth 
groups  have  been  characteristically  de- 
featist, demanding  of  their  government, 
"What  can  you  do  for  us?"  The  ISS 
is  turning  its  attention  to  youth's  re- 
sponsibilities today.  The  theme  of  its 
Christmas  vacation  conference,  held  joint- 
ly with  the  National  Student  Federa- 
tion at  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  was,  "How  Youth  Can  Serve 
Democracy." 


tration  be  merged.  The  basis  for  the 
recommendation  is  the  belief  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  agencies  is  neces- 
sary for  sound  integration  of  youth  pro- 
grams with  the  defense  program.  The 
commission  holds  that  the  merger  would 
eliminate  the  present  competition  between 
the  two  agencies  "for  appropriations,  for 
administrative  personnel,  and  for  enrollee 
youth.  .  .  .  The  functions  of  the  two 
agencies  are  so  similar  that  they  dupli- 
cate at  point  after  point.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  NYA  serves  both  girls 
and  boys,  no  principle  of  differentiation 
between  the  two  agencies  can  be  discov- 
ered from  an  examination  of  their 
work."  Both  are  now  under  the  di- 
rection of  Paul  V.  McNutt,  federal 
security  administrator. 

Record  and  Report — Problems  of  ru- 
ral young  people,  the  need  for  an  en- 
richment of  country  life,  and  for  better 
vocational  opportunity  are  explored  in 
"Guideposts  for  Rural  Youth,"  by  E.  L. 
Kirkpatrick,  prepared  for  the  American 
Youth  Commission  and  published  by  the 
American  Council  of  Education,  744 
Jackson  Place,  New  York.  167  pp. 
Price  $1. 

Against  Crime 

/"'RIME  marches  on  with  ever  increas- 
ing  momentum,  if  the  collected  re- 
ports of  the  New  York  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  the  Control  of  Crime — the 
Guggenheim  Committee — can  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  trends.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  September  1937,  page  192 
and  "What  Do  We  Know  About  Crime" 
by  William  Preston  Beazell,  Survey 
Graphic,  January  1941.]  The  commit- 
tee's third  annual  report  covering  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1940  shows  that 
more  than  88,000  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors were  committed  in  the  city 
during  the  period,  a  rate  of  1,196  per 
100,000  population.  The  previous  year 
the  rate  was  1,042  crimes  per  100,000 
persons ;  two  years  before  it  was  973. 
The  report  points  out  that  in  spite  of  its 
high  crime  rate,  New  York's  record 
looks  snow-white  next  to  those  of  other 
cities.  Compared  to  the  combined  rates 
of  thirty-five  cities  of  more  than  250,- 
000  population:  "New  York's  murder 
rate  was  half  that  of  the  others,  its  rob- 
bery rate  one  fourth,  its  assault  rate 
four  fifths,  its  burglary  rate  one  sixth, 
its  larceny  rate  two  fifths,  and  its  lar- 
ceny of  automobiles  rate  seven  tenths." 

Thumbs  Down —  Hereafter,  police 
chiefs  throughout  the  country  will  refuse 
to  supply  the  radio  with  factual  infor- 
mation on  crime,  if  they  live  up  to  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  International 
Association  of  Police  Chiefs  held  in  Mil- 
waukee last  fall.  The  action  was  taken 
after  a  committee  to  study  the  effects 
of  crime  drama  condemned  this  type  of 


entertainment  as  detrimental  to  the 
morals  and  proper  training  of  children. 
Script  writers,  it  was  said,  so  distorted 
police  information  furnished  to  them 
that  the  material  became  unrecognizable. 

Film —  "Boy  in  Court,"  a  twelve-min- 
ute movie  film  recently  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association,  tells  the 
story  of  a  fifteen-year-old  automobile 
thief,  rehabilitated  through  the  processes 
of  probation.  It  is  available  for  rent 
or  sale  in  sixteen  millimeter  or  thirty- 
five  millimeter  sizes  from  Films  Service, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

Why  Probation — "Probation  and  So- 
cial Case  Work  Among  Post-Juveniles 
and  Adults  in  Baltimore  Courts,"  an- 
nual report  of  the  probation  department 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City, 
is  more  than  a  record  of  that  court's 
experience  with  probation.  It  is  a  plea 
for  the  wider  use  of  probation  as  a  tool 
for  the  reclamation  of  "society's  by-prod- 
ucts— the  offenders."  Packed  into  an 
eight-page  folder  are  a  review  of  the 
history  of  probation,  an  explanation  of 
the  advantages  it  brings  to  rehabilitative 
efforts,  a  resume  of  the  various  services 
rendered  probationers  and  their  depend- 
ents, contrasts  between  the  low  costs  of 
probation  and  the  high  cost  of  incarcera- 
tion from  both  an  economic  and  a  so- 
cial viewpoint.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
probationers  released  from  the'  Baltimore 
Criminal  Court  during  the  last  four 
years  have  given  evidence  of  successful 
rehabilitation. 

Another  Pal— As  a  deterrent  to  ju- 
venile delinquency  in  Chicago,  plans  for 
an  organization  similar  to  New  York 
City's  PAL — Police  Athletic  League — 
are  underway.  Sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  the  plan 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  play- 
grounds throughout  the  city,  each  under 
the  supervision  of  a  policeman  equipped 
to  teach  athletics.  Baseball,  football,  and 
basketball  teams  will  be  developed  to 
compete  in  the  Chicago  Police  Ath- 
letic League  for  Juveniles.  The  bureau 
is  counting  on  donations  from  interested 
individuals  and  organizations  for  funds 
for  equipping  the  playgrounds. 

In  Print —  "The  inherent  weaknesses  of 
the  Georgia  penal  system  are  about  to 
overwhelm  it,"  says  "Penal  System,"  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Citizens'  Fact 
Finding  Movement  of  Georgia.  [See 
Georgians  Discover  Georgia,"  by  Jona- 
than Daniels,  Survey  Graphic,  March 
1939,  page  199.]  The  report  points  to 
the  "chaos  and  waste"  due  to  the  state's 
system  of  convict  hire  to  highway  con- 
tractors under  a  state-county  highway 
department  maintenance  program  and 
recommends  a  centralized  prison  admin- 
istration with  rehabilitation  rather  than 
punishment  or  economy  as  a  goal.  .  .  . 
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"The  Court  and  Correctional  System  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  by 
the  Public  Charities  Association,  311 
South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  de- 
scribes the  organization  and  functions 
of  the  state's  courts  and  penal  system, 
and  provides  a  useful  directory  of  state 
institutions  and  personnel  in  the  penal 
field. 

Relief  and  WPA 

CEVERAL  states  have  reported  that 
general  relief  loads  either  have  de- 
clined definitely  or  remained  stationary  in 
months  usually  marked  by  a  sharp  in- 
crease. Most  spectacular  drop  was  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  statistical  reports 
are  more  up-to-date  than  in  most  other 
states.  There  a  steady  weekly  decline 
which  began  in  the  early  summer  brought 
the  case  load  by  November  2  to  the 
lowest  point  on  the  records  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance — 140,- 
791  cases  with  401,416  persons.  Through- 
out November  the  decrease  continued, 
though  at  a  slackening  rate,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  month  there  were  only  136,- 
232  cases,  with  385,253  persons,  on  the 
rolls.  The  department  attributes  the 
drop  in  general  relief  primarily,  though 
indirectly,  to  increased  industrial  em- 
ployment. Persons  on  general  relief  have 
been  taken  onto  WPA  to  fill  the  places 
of  WPA'  workers  absorbed  into  private 
industry.  However,  WPA  rolls  in  the 
state  also  have  shown  a  net  decrease.  A 
study  of  the  general  relief  case  load  indi- 
cates that  approximately  one  third  are 
without  members  "currently  able  to  take 
employment." 

Other  states  that  recorded  a  marked 
decrease  in  public  aid  from  August  to 
September  were  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska.  In  these  states  the 
total  of  all  forms  of  aid,  including  WPA, 
declined,  but  the  most  spectacular  drop 
was  in  direct  relief.  Figures  for  October 
— usually  a  month  of  sharp  increase — 
show  practically  unchanged  conditions  in 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  a  continued  de- 
cline in  California. 

The  111  urban  areas  which  submit 
statistics  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
reported  a  3  percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  total  general  relief  cases  for 
the  month  of  October  as  compared  with 
September,  along  with  a  3  percent  rise 
in  the  amount  of  financial  obligations  in- 
curred for  this  type  of  aid. 

Budgets  and  Incomes — The  needs  and 
resources  of  relief  cases  is  the  subject  of 
the  recently  released  fifth  report  on  the 
statewide  review  of  relief  needs  con- 
ducted a  year  ago  by  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  November  1940,  page  336.] 
The  figures,  based  on  individual  compu- 
tations of  "needed"  and  "operating" 
budgets  for  95  percent  of  the  relief 


cases  in  areas  covered  by  the  survey 
(areas  receiving  state  aid)  show  that  the 
gross  needs  per  case  in  Chicago,  irre- 
spective of  income,  are  30  percent  higher 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  state,  but  that 
the  average  operating  budget  allowance 
per  case  used  in  relief  administration  is 
slightly  lower  in  Chicago  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  state. 

In  Chicago  the  average  outside  income 
per  case  is  $2.51  a  month  as  compared 
to  $12.77  for  "down  state"  cases.  The 
state,  excluding  Chicago,  also  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  cases  with  income 
than  does  the  metropolis,  the  percentages 
being  75  and  17  respectively.  Incomes  in 
Chicago  cases  come  chiefly  from  relatives 
and  friends,  secondly  from  roomers  and 
boarders.  In  the  rest  of  the  state  the 
main  source  of  outside  income  among 
relief  families  is  public  works ;  the  sec- 
ond source,  private  employment. 

WPA  and  Defense — National  defense 
i*  directly  involved  in  approximately  20 
percent  of  current  WPA  projects,  more 
than  $100,000,000  of  WPA  money  hav- 
ing been  allocated  to  defense  projects 
since  July  1.  One  of  the  largest  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Defense  Commis- 
sion. Operating  on  a  nationwide  basis  it 
furnishes  white  collar  employment  to  5,- 
563  persons  on  a  variety  of  clerical  and 
statistical  undertakings  at  a  cost  of  $5,- 
820,000  for  the  year.  An  interesting 
army-sponsored  project  in  Massachusetts 
conducts  studies  and  experiments  in  the 
art  of  camouflage  and  the  conduct  of 
blackouts.  However,  most  of  the  WPA 
defense  work  is  on  construction  projects 
sponsored  by  the  army,  navy,  the  national 
guard,  and  the  municipalities.  The  city- 
sponsored  projects  usually  concern  im- 
provements at  civil  airports,  considered 
as  vital  in  the  defense  program. 

The  Unattached — An  experiment  in- 
volving increased  attention  to  single-per- 
son relief  cases  is  currently  underway  in 
Pittsburgh  where  two  visitors  at  the 
central  district  office  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Board  of  Assistance  are  carrying 
case  loads  of  100  single  persons  each, 
one  entirely  men,  the  other  women.  The 
experiment  grew  out  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  a  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Social  Agencies  based  on  a 
sample  study  of  unattached  persons  on 
the  county's  public  assistance  case  load. 
The  committee  proposed:  administrative 
changes  which  would  permit  visitors  to 
work  more  intensively  with  the  unat- 
tached; referral  of  single  persons  with 
special  needs  to  private  agencies;  closer 
cooperation  between  the  county  board  of 
assistance  and  the  State  Employment 
Service ;  establishment  of  a  "diagnostic 
clinic"  for  the  more  employable  persons: 
further  study  of  the  less  employable 
group.  It  pointed  out  that  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  unattached,  while 


more  acute,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  entire  relief  case  load  and 
that  the  results  of  an  experiment  with 
this  group  would  have  implications  for 
all  relief  recipients. 

Work  Relief — Another  community  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  a  relief  program 
can  no  longer  be  characterized  as 
"emergency"  is  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  recently 
recommended  changes  in  its  "labor  pol- 
icy'' in  a  report  to  the  town  taxpayers. 
From  the  beginnings  of  the  depression, 
relief  recipients  have  been  assigned  to 
work  in  any  of  the  town  departments, 
the  wages  being  paid  by  the  welfare  de- 
partment. "This  policy,"  says  the  report, 
"gave  to  the  relief  recipient  the  feeling 
that  he  had  a  regular  job  which  he  ac- 
tually did  not  have;  it  has  been  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpayers  because  relief  men 
were  paid  on  a  wage  basis  thereby  often 
receiving  more  than  their  budgeted  re- 
lief needs  called  for."  Believing,  there- 
fore, that  the  system  is  unsound  as  a 
permanent  relief  policy,  the  board  has 
recommended  that  it  be  abandoned  and 
that  those  workers  whom  the  depart- 
ments cannot  put  on  their  regular  pay- 
rolls be  withdrawn  to  become  part  of  the 
state,  WPA,  or  private  industry  retrain- 
ing programs.  Those  who  do  not  fit  into 
these  programs  are  to  be  given  work 
at  the  Town  Farm. 

Defeat — High  hopes  held  by  social 
workers  and  the  civic  minded  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  that  the  city  would  as- 
sume some  financial  responsibility  for  a 
much-needed  relief  program  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  December  1940,  page  363] 
were  dashed  last  month  as  a  result  of 
municipal  elections.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  enabling  the  city 
to  levy  a  special  property  tax  for  relief 
—not  to  exceed  5  cents  on  $100  assessed 
valuation — was  defeated  by  3,000  votes 
in  a  total  vote  of  less  than  8,000.  Stunned 
social  workers,  looking  around  for  rea- 
sons for  the  defeat,  suspected  many; 
"perhaps  organized  political  opposition, 
apathy  of  the  electorate,  inadequate  edu- 
cational campaign." 

Among  the  States 

'  l  AHE  old  age  assistance  initiative  re- 
*•  recently  adopted  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Decem- 
ber 1940,  page  366]  so  far  has  brought 
nothing  but  cheerless  prospects  to  the 
old  folks  of  that  state.  On  its  first 
examination  of  the  measure,  the  Social 
Security  Board  announced  that  several 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  or  fed- 
eral contributions  to  the  state  for  pay- 
ments to  the  aged  would  be  discontinued. 
The  board  has  also  ruled  that  it  will 
not  consider  matching  state  funds  until 
the  legislature  has  provided  a  way  of 
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ising  the  state's  part  of  the  money. 
ickers  of  the  initiative  have  announced 
at  "basic  tax  reform"  in  the  state  is 
•cessary  to  finance  the  program,  but 
ere  is  a  question  of  whether  such  re- 
rm  would  not  require  a  constitutional 
nendment.  An  amendment  could  not 
brought  before  the  electorate  before 
ovember  1942.  Just  how  the  state's 
1,000  needy  old  folks  will  receive  any 
d  in  the  meantime  is  a  puzzle,  since 
ie  initiative  repealed  all  former  old  age 
Distance  laws. 

rouble — Several  headaches  lie  ahead 
ir  the  state  legislature  in  Oregon.  A 
ing  dormant  suggestion  to  take  away 
•om  the  public  welfare  commission  all 
s  jurisdiction  over  social  security  func- 
ons  other  than  of  direct  relief,  has  been 
:vived  and  prepared  as  a  bill  to  be  in- 
•oduced  at  the  next  legislative  session. 
Iso  lying  in  wait  for  the  legislature  is  a 
roposal  for  $40  a  month  mandatory  old 
;e  pension  payments. 

lerit  Systems — Following    an    ultima- 

im  from  the  Social  Security  Board,  the 

'-alifornia  Social  Welfare  Board  recently 

oted    to    establish    a    merit    system    for 

e   welfare    departments    of    the    state's 

ty-three    counties.    [See    Survey    Mid- 

onthly,  December   1940,   page  366] 

tah's    county    officials    have    requested 

he    Social    Security    Board    to    postpone 

ie    deadline    for    merit    systems    in    the 

ounty  welfare  departments  until  April  1. 

.   .    Under    Minnesota's   tentative    pro- 

ram  for  merit  systems  for  personnel  of 

ounty  welfare  boards,  every  person  who 

as   on   a  welfare   board   payroll   on   or 

efore  January  1,  1940  is  eligible  to  take 

noncompetitive  qualifying  examination. 


Each  county  is  to  be  allowed  to  give 
employment  priority  to  its  own  residents. 
....  Last  month  Nevada  held  com- 
petitive examinations  for  positions  in  the 
old  age  assistance  and  child  welfare  di- 
visions of  the  state  welfare  department. 

Toward  Change —  In  Michigan,  the 
State  Welfare  Commission  has  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  state  welfare 
program  to  bring  it  the  full  advantages 
offered  by  the  federal  Social  Security 
Act.  Among  other  things  the  recom- 
mendations involve  the  introduction  of  a 
child  welfare  program,  the  consolidation 
of  various  state  agencies  in  assisting  the 
blind,  state  aid  to  counties  for  the  hos- 
pitalization  of  indigent  adults,  raising 
the  old  age  assistance  maximum  to  $40 
a  month. 

Going  Down — The  preliminary  esti- 
mate recently  announced  by  Governor 
James  of  the  state's  share  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's public  assistance  requirements  for 
the  next  biennium  (June  1,  1941-May 
31,  1943)  is  approximately  a  third  less 
than  the  estimated  requirements  for  the 
present  biennium.  Practically  the  entire 
cut  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  general 
relief  category  where  case  counts  have 
been  on  a  steady  downward  trend  since 
early  last  summer.  [See  page  22.]  The 
general  relief  figure  is  set  at  $67,527,000 
as  compared  to  some  $135,000,000  for 
the  current  biennium. 

However,  increases  are  anticipated  in 
three  categories:  in  blind  pensions  from 
$9,192,000  during  the  current  biennium, 
to  $9,900,000  for  the  coming  biennium ; 
in  old  age  assistance  from  $24,037,000 
to  $26,000,000;  in  aid-to-dependent  chil- 
dren from  $20.146.000  to  $27,239,000.  It 


If  pamphlets  came  under  the  labeling  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  act, 
"painless  education"  would  probably  be  pasted  on  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No. 
51,  "Read  Your  Labels,"  by  Helen  Dallas  and  Maxine  Enlow,  published  this 
month.  Delightful  illustrations  accompany  a  popularly  written  text  explaining 
just  what  the  food  and  drug  laws  mean  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,  average  housewife 
who  "can't  afford  to  buy  a  tube  of  toothpaste  in  a  carton  three  times  its  size"; 
and  just  why  they  still  fall  short  of  fully  protecting  her.  One  reason:  "only 
when  products  have  crossed  a  state  line  can  they  be  seized  by  the  federal 
government."  Price  10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York. 
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is  estimated  that  total  expenditures  for 
the  public  assistance  program  from  state 
funds  will  require  the  appropriation  of 
approximately  $148,000,000.  This  figure 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  WPA 
will  continue  to  carry  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  unemployment  relief 
load  as  at  present,  and  that  industrial 
recovery  will  continue  at  a  high  rate. 

The  Public's  Health 

THE  influenza  epidemic  which  began 
on  the  west  coast  toward  the  end  of 
November  spread  last  month  through 
six  western  states — California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  In  Los  Angeles,  hardest  hit  of 
all  localities,  more  than  50,000  persons 
were  stricken  within  a  ten-day  period. 
In  San  Francisco  where  838  new  cases 
were  reported  in  'a  week,  the  incidence 
was  estimated  to  be  ten  times  that  num- 
ber. Phoenix,  Ariz.,  also  had  more  than 
800  new  cases  reported  within  a  week. 
Few  deaths  were  marked  up  to  the  dis- 
ease, which  appeared  as  type  "A",  its 
mildest  form.  At  this  writing  health 
authorities  in  the  East,  preparing  to 
fight  the  epidemic  at  its  first  onslaught, 
so  far  have  received  no  news  of  the 
enemy's  approach. 

At  the  present  time,  preparations  for 
fighting  the  "flu"  can  involve  little  more 
than  seeing  that  professional  personnel  is 
available  for  caring  for  the  afflicted. 
Though  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  attempts  to  evolve  an  influ- 
enza vaccine  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
December  1940,  page  366]  are  still  on  an 
experimental  scale.  The  apparent  protean 
character  of  the  disease  presents  a  dis- 
couraging outlook  for  the  development  of 
any  completely  effective  preventative,  for 
a  vaccine  which  may  immunize  against 
one  strain  may  be  worthless  against  an- 
other. 

For  Youth — Plans  and  examination 
forms  for  the  new  health  program  for 
NYA  out-of-school  workers  [see  "Man- 
power for  Industry,"  by  Beulah  Amidon, 
Survey  Graphic,  December  1940]  were 
issued  last  month  to  all  NYA  state  ad- 
ministrators as  a  "Preliminary  Manual 
of  Health  Procedures."  The  program  has 
three  goals:  a  physical  appraisal  for 
every  NYA  youth ;  correction  of  health 
defects ;  improved  technical  assistance  to 
NYA  efforts  directly  bearing  on  the 
health  of  young  workers.  Statewide 
health  projects  will  provide  medical  and 
dental  examinations  for  all  NYA  work- 
ers, the  results  of  which  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  determining  suitable  employ- 
ment and  for  planning  remedial  steps  in- 
volving the  use  of  community  and  NYA 
resources  and  personal  health  education. 
[See  page  21.] 

Examiners  will  pigeonhole  the  young 
people  into  six  classifications.  The  first 
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three,  designating  persons  as  "fit  for  any 
work  or  athletic  activity,"  will  include 
those  with  no  or  very  slight  defects,  ab- 
normal conditions  easily  remedied,  de- 
fects not  amenable  to  correction  but  not 
severely  handicapping.  Class  IV  will 
designate  persons  as  "fit  for  only  cer- 
tain kinds  of  employment  or  recreational 
activity,"  the  assignment  to  be  approved 
by  the  physician.  Class  V,  designating 
persons  as  "temporarily  unfit,"  will  call 
for  subsequent  reclassification  into  one 
of  the  first  four  classes.  Class  VI,  desig- 
nating persons  as  "permanently,  or  for  a 
long  period,  unfit"  will  bar  them  from 
NYA  employment.  But  "in  every  case  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  youth,  not 
defects,  are  being  classified"  warns  the 
manual,  pointing  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  examination  is  not  to  exclude  from 
employment,  but  "to  discover  defects  so 
that  they  may  be  remedied,  assist  in  the 
proper  work  assignment  of  NYA  youth, 
assist  in  the  development  of  health  and 
physical  development  activities." 

Mental  Care — With  the  goal  of  ulti- 
mately reducing  the  population  of  the 
state's  overcrowded  mental  hospitals,  or 
at  least  diminishing  the  rate  of  growth, 
the  governor  of  New  York  recently  ap- 
pointed an  unofficial  commission  to  "sur- 
vey and  recommend."  Under  the  com- 
mission's scrutiny,  because  of  their  pos- 
sible bearing  on  hospital  census,  are  the 
newer  modes  of  treatment  including  the 
various  types  of  shock  therapy;  general 
syphilis  control ;  increased  and  earlier 
use  of  parole  from  the  hospitals;  wider 
use  of  outside  care  for  patients,  \vith 
state  payment  of  board. 

A  New  Start — The  Group  Health  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  the  only  health  insurance 
organization  in  New  York  State  set  up 
on  a  consumer  cooperative  basis,  began 
operation  last  month  after  receiving  its 
license  from  the  state  insurance  depart- 
ment. The  cooperative  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  experimental  Group  Health  As- 
sociation of  New  York  which  passed  out 
of  existence  when  new  state  legislation 
was  interpreted  as  requiring  free  choice 
of  physicians  in  medical  insurance  plans. 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  September 
1940,  page  271.]  Membership,  now  open 
to  families  of  limited  income  living  in 
New  York  City  and  Westchester  County, 
may  be  extended  eventually  to  residents 
of  the  state's  eleven  southern  counties. 
So  far  the  organization  has  been  success- 
ful in  raising  $11,000  of  a  hoped-for 
$15,000  capital  fund. 

Debut — Designed  to  bring  together  in- 
formation of  events  and  proposals  relat- 
ing to  the  costs  and  spread  of  medical 
services,  Medical  Care,  a  new  quarterly, 
makes  its  bow  this  month.  Published  for 
the  Committee  on  Research  in  Medical 
Economics  and  edited  by  the  committee's 
chairman,  Michael  M.  Davis,  the  jour- 


nal contains  studies  of  existing  plans  of 
organized  medical  care,  summaries  of 
current  action  by  voluntary  and  govern- 
mental agencies  and  of  new  and  pending 
legislation,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
an  open  forum  for  signed  expressions  of 
opinion.  Price  $3  per  year  from  the  Wil- 
liams and  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore. 

The  Blind 

COCIAL  work  is  the  chosen  field  of 
^  half  the  eighteen  visually  handicapped 
students  now  studying  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  on 
scholarships  from  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Thirteen  of  the 
scholarships  were  new  this  year ;  five 
were  renewals.  Three  of  the  founda- 
tion's former  scholarship  students  re- 
cently have  been  placed  in  social  work 
positions:  Margaret  Hale,  case  worker 
at  the  Omaha  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, who  has  a  case  load  of  seeing 
persons;  Leontine  Belmont,  social  worker 
at  the  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind ; 
Martha  Brennan,  home  teacher  with  the 
Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Employment — Government  orders  of 
blind-made  products  recently  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  an  additional  400 
blind  workmen.  At  present  twelve  ar- 
ticles are  on  the  federal  government's 
schedule  of  purchases  made  through  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  from 
forty-three  workshops  scattered  through 
twenty-six  states.  It  is  estimated  that 
government  business  will  bring  more 
than  $200,000  in  wages  to  blind  people 
this  year.  ...  A  recent  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Emergency  Appropriation 
Act  permits  a  person  temporarily  to  re- 
linquish receipt  of  blind  aid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  accept  WPA  em- 
ployment. .  .  .  "History  and  Operation 
of  the  Vending  Stand  Program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  recently  issued 
by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  division 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  "in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  value  in  the 
development  of  similar  programs 
throughout  the  country,"  tells  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  unsubsidized  Washington 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  taking  over  and 
rehabilitating  a  vending  stand  program 
which  had  formerly  been  a  failure.  [See 
Surve\  Midmonthly,  October  1940,  page 
302.] 

Dogs  and  Men — Seeing  Eye  dogs  are 
now  in  use  in  every  state  but  Arkansas, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Seeing  Eye,  an  organization  which  trains 
German  shepherd  dogs  as  guides  for  the 
blind.  During  the  year  ending  September 
1940,  the  association's  school  graduated 
144  men  and  women  with  their  "edu- 
cated" dogs.  One  of  the  main  difficulties 
of  the  Seeing  Eye  is  the  replacement  of 
deceased  dogs,  as  each  animal  is  trained 


in  accompaniment  with  its  master  at  tl 
school,  located  in  New  Jersey.  La 
year  twenty-five  Seeing  Eye  dogs  dit 
of  old  age  or  disease.  It  is  estimatt 
that  the  association  must  furnish  an  a' 
erage  of  three  dogs  to  each  client  durir 
his  lifetime. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  boai 
of  directors  last  month  Mrs.  Harrisc 
Eustis,  resigning  as  president,  was  elec 
ed  as  honorary  president.  Mrs.  Eust 
has  been  president  since  she  founded  tl 
Seeing  Eye  in  1929.  Succeeding  her 
Henry  A.  Colgate. 

Facial  Expressions — Because  s  o  c  i  e  t 
judges  the  individual  "largely  by  wh; 
may  be  read  in  the  face,"  increased  a 
tention  must  be  paid  to  the  problem  c 
teaching  blind  children  proper  facial  e> 
pressions,  says  Harry  Spar  of  the  Nei 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  th 
Blind  in  a  recent  issue  of  Teachet 
Forum,  monthly  publication  of  the  Amei 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Re 
ferring  to  the  blank,  supercilious,  an 
enigmatic  expression  on  the  faces  of  s 
many  blind  persons,  Mr.  Spar  lays  th 
blame  on  the  restricted  activity  whic 
bars  many  blind  children  from  exper 
encing  normal  emotional  stimulation,  thu 
leaving  the  facial  muscles  undevelopec 
the  frequent  admonition  from  teacher 
to  "look  pleasant,"  which  often  resul 
in  a  perpetual  but  meaningless  grin  ;  th 
self-stimulation  of  facial  muscles  b; 
children,  resulting  in  habitual  facial  dis 
tortions.  Though  pessimistic  over  th 
hopes  for  training  blind  adults  to  facia 
expressiveness,  Mr.  Spar  is  hopeful  tha 
further  study  of  the  problem  will  pro 
duce  methods  that  can  be  effectively  ap 
plied  to  children. 

Discontinued —  Lack  of  funds  has  madi 
it  necessary  for  the  New  York  Light 
house  to  close  its  eye  clinic.  In  the 
clinic's  place  is  a  new  department  for  th( 
prevention  of  blindness,  an  informatior 
center  for  sight  saving  and  care  of  th< 
eyes.  Officials  at  the  Lighthouse  hope  tc 
be  able  to  open  a  night  clinic  at  some 
later  date,  perhaps  in  connection  with  a 
hospital,  as  an  aid  to  persons  who  cannot 
get  away  from  work  during  the  day  tc 
attend  regular  hospital  clinics. 

Touch  and  Sound —  The  Catholic  Di- 
gest is  the  latest  magazine  to  begin  pub- 
lishing a  braille  edition.  It  is  free  to 
blind  persons  on  request,  from  the  Cath- 
olic Digest,  Braille  Edition,  55  East  10 
Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  .  .  The  Braille 
Book  Review,  inaugurated  several  years) 
ago  by  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  is  now  being  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  New  York  Public  Library  are* 
meeting  the  cost  of  sending  the  magazine 
to  some  2,000  persons.  Blind  persons  may 
obtain  copies  free  from  Miss  Gold- 
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thwaithe,  Library  lor  the  Blind,  137 
West  25  Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  Talking 
Book  Topics,  the  "sound"  reader's 
periodical,  contains  reviews  of  the  new 
Talking  Books  and  other  features.  Sub- 
scription price,  $1,  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  President  Roose- 
velt recently  put  his  signature  on  the 
congressional  bill  to  increase  to  $225,- 
300  the  1940-41  appropriation  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  Talking  Book 
iibrary  service. 

Community  Affairs 

KQRGANIZED  legal  aid  work  can 
be  and  is  being  done  outside  the 
big  cities,"  says  John  S.  Bradway,  se- 
cretary of  the  National  Association  of 
Legal  Aid  Organizations  in  "Forms  of 
Legal  Aid  Organizations  in  Middle- 
Sized  Cities  and  Smaller  Communities," 
a  well-documented  plea  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  work.  The  mimeographed 
publication  brings  together  material  on 
egal  aid  organizations  in  forty-three 
counties  or  medium  sized  cities.  Com- 
piled in  topical  order,  it  includes:  reasons 
for  organized  legal  aid  work;  statement 
of  purpose;  structural  forms;  the  case 
procedure;  rejected  cases;  miscellaneous. 
The  result  should  be  stimulating  and 
useful  to  any  group  considering  the  pros 
ind  cons,  and  ways  and  means  of  es- 
tablishing such  an  organization  in  such 
a  setting.  Of  the  various  types  of  legal 
aid  societies  recorded  --  independent 
agencies,  committees  of  bar  associations, 
departments  of  social  agencies — Mr. 
Bradway  leans  toward  the  type  closely 
associated  with  a  bar  association,  but  he 
recommends  that  any  type  be  adopted 
rather  than  none. 

Acquitted —  In  Los  Angeles  a  special 
study  committee  of  the  Community  Wel- 
fare Federation,  formed  to  determine 
whether  the  federation's  agencies  are 
unnecessarily  duplicating  governmental 
services,  recently  reported  "no  bill."  The 
committee  studied  selected  cases  from 
the  family  welfare,  child  welfare,  and 
lealth  fields.  Slightly  over  4  percent  of 
the  family  welfare  cases  read  were  found 
to  be  eligible  for  public  aid,  but  compli- 
cating circumstances  in  these  cases  were 
considered  as  justifying  the  agency  in 
retaining  their  care.  The  fact  that  about 
lalf  the  cases  from  the  health  field  were 
•ound  to  be  eligible  for  public  service 
s  blamed  on  the  difficulties  encountered 
>y  public  agencies  in  serving  many  types 
)f  patients.  The  child  welfare  agencies, 
vhere  only  a  little  more  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  cases  were  found  eligible  for 
)ublic  aid,  were  commended  for  "having 
leveloped  carefully  supervised  intake 
wlicies."  The  report  suggests  that 
:lients  of  federation  agencies  be  advised 
hat  services  rendered  were  made 


possible  through  the  Community  Chest. 
Says  the  committee:  "We  believe  such  a 
procedure  would  result  in  a  more  cordial 
attitude  toward  the  chest." 

Success —  The  Greater  New  York 
Fund,  New  York's  unique  central  financ- 
ing organization  [see  "The  First  Year 
Is  the  Hardest,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  Sur- 
vey Mid-monthly,  February  1939],  re- 
ports that  1940  was  the  most  successful 
of  its  three  years  of  existence.  At  the 
last  count  contributions  amounted  to 
$316,524  more  than  the  previous  year; 
with  3,462  additional  donors.  Altogether 
the  coffers  held  nearly  $3,800,000  in  cash 
and  pledges  from  over  13,800  business 
firms  and  employe  groups.  Last  month 
the  fund  proudly  announced  that  it  had 
captured  James  A.  Farley,  of  political 
fame,  for  its  1941  chairman.  ...  In 
its  first  annual  Community  Chest  cam- 
paign, completed  last  month,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  went  over  the  top  with  $325,- 
703  from  more  than  28,000  contributors, 
thus  insuring  the  chest's  thirty  mem- 
ber agencies  that  their  budgets  for  this 
year,  at  least,  will  be  met. 

For  Shut-Ins —  Housebound  persons  in 
Evanston,  111.,  for  the  past  three  years 
have  had  their  lives  made  a  little  fuller 
through  the  efforts  of  the  city's  Bureau 
of  Recreation.  Under  the  direction  of 
C.  E.  Palmer,  the  bureau's  program  for 
shut-ins  embraces  friendly  visiting,  han- 
dicrafts, parties,  and  a  monthly  journal. 
Mr.  Palmer  and  his  assistant,  who  teach 
the  shut-ins  almost  any  type  of  needle 
work,  weaving  or  craft,  occasionally 
must  learn  new  skills  to  satisfy  un- 
usual demands  such  as  bookbinding  or 
the  art  of  magic.  Entertainments  spon- 
sored by  various  clubs  or  civic  organi- 
zations bring  the  generally  housebound 
persons  opportunity  to  meet  one  another. 
Each  receives  a  monthly  copy  of  The 
Arm  Chair  Sentinel,  a  mimeographed 
booklet  edited  by  Mr.  Palmer  containing 
contributions  from  the  shut-ins,  per- 
sonal items,  jokes,  poetry,  and  a  book 
list.  Names  of  persons  unable  to  join 
the  ordinary  stream  of  life  because  of 
age  or  a  confining  physical  handicap  are 
sent  to  the  bureau  by  the  various  social 
agencies  in  the  community. 

Interpretation —  A  new  approach  to  so- 
cial work  interpretation  is  under  trial 
in  the  current  radio  series  of  Chicago's 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Instead  of 
being  based  on  the  usual  expurgated  case 
stories,  the  program  presents  a  serial 
story  with  heroine,  heart  interest,  and 
all  the  normal  radio  appeal.  Central 
character  is  Connie,  a  case  worker  in  a 
family  welfare  society.  Case  material 
from  Chicago's  social  agencies  is  intro- 
duced as  the  plot  develops.  Says  the 
council's  News  Letter:  "If  people  listen 
to  this  serial  because  they  are  interested 


Blackstone 

ROBERT  T.  LANSDALE 
Friends  of  Mr.  Lansdale — and  he  has 
a  host  of  them  all  over  the  country 
— will  be  interested  to  know  that  he 
has  been  loaned  for  a  year  by  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
to  the  Community  Service  Society 
to  plan  and  organize  its  new  Insti- 
tute of  Welfare  Service.  The  insti- 
tute, established  at  the  time  of  the 
merger  of  the  COS  and  the  AICP 
in  1939,  is  one  of  the  society's  main 
divisions,  the  others  being  divisions 
of  general  and  special  services  and 
the  New  York  School.  Since  Mr. 
Lansdale  has  been  identified  with 
public  welfare  work,  his  choice  for 
this  post  suggests  that  the  society 
aims  to  direct  its  research  activities 
toward  that  field.  Mr.  Lansdale  will 
continue  to  do  some  teaching  at  the 
school. 

Newcomer  at  the  school  is  Char- 
lotte Leeper  Hanson  whose  activities 
in  public  child  welfare  work  have 
carried  her  from  Alabama  to  New 
Hampshire  via  Puerto  Rico.  Another 
appointment  to  the  public  welfare 
teaching  staff  is  anticipated. 


in  Connie,  they  can't  help  absorbing  a 
lot  of  information  about  social  work." 
...  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  group  of 
workers  from  private  and  public  agencies 
have  formed  a  workshop  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  case  stories.  With  the  purpose 
of  evolving  methods  of  interpreting  the 
case  worker's  job,  members  of  the  work- 
shop come  together  once  every  two  weeks 
to  discuss. a  case  history  presented  by  one 
of  the  members.  Each  then  writes  up 
the  story  from  the  "interpretive  angle." 
Community  Service,  monthly  bulletin  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  publishes  the  best 
product  of  each  meeting.  ...  At  its  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  tried  out  a  new  method  of  in- 
terpreting its  work  to  the  assembled 
guests.  A  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
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tors  interrupted  the  president  in  the 
midst  of  a  statistical  report  to  ask  what 
had  become  of  the  Baker  family  he  had 
referred  to  the  bureau  a  few  years  back. 
The  president  then  called  on  several 
committee  heads  and  directors,  each  of 
whom  related  how  a  particular  commit- 
tee or  department  helped  the  Baker 
family  swim  to  safety  out  of  a  sea 
of  troubles.  The  whole  gave  a  picture 
of  a  well  integrated  agency  working 
closely  with  outside  community  resources. 
The  story,  later  printed  as  presented 
at  the  meeting,  made  up  the  larger  part 
of  the  bureau's  annual  report,  "Speak- 
ing of  People." 

Parties  vs.  Pranks —  The  effectiveness 
of  parties  as  weapons  against  destruc- 
tive pranks  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  where  three  years  of 
planned  Hallowe'en  celebrations  have 
produced  significant  reductions  in  sta- 
tistics on  seasonal  vandalism.  First 
started  in  1938  at  the  instigation  of 
L.  Wallace  Hoffman,  chief  probation  of- 
ficer of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  parties 
are  planned  by  churches,  schools,  and 
social  agencies,  and  are  held  in  every 
neighborhood  in  the  city  on  every  day 
in  the  week  preceding  Hallowe'en.  In 
1940,  sponsored  by  the  Toledo  Council 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  parties 
numbered  more  than  300.  Indices  of 
their  ulterior  success  are  the  61  percent 
drop  in  broken  street  lights  from  the 
same  week  of  1937;  the  61  percent  drop 
in  false  fire  alarms;  the  50  percent  drop 
in  general  police  calls  on  vandalism.  Ac- 
companying the  parties  was  an  anti-van- 
dalism educational  program  carried  out 
in  every  school  classroom. 

People  and  Things 

13  ED  CROSS  membership  was  in- 
creased by  16  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  as  a  result  of  the  recent  an- 
nual roll  call.  Total  enrollment  reached 
8,250,000,  over  a  million  more  than  in 
1939.  The  funds  received  through  the 
roll  call  were  in  addition  to  the  $21,- 
588,000  contributed  since  last  spring  to 
a  special  war  relief  fund.  Last  month 
national  headquarters  announced  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  had  sent  relief  in 
kind  to  the  value  of  $13,792,000  to  the 
victims  of  warfare  in  eleven  nations.  Of 
this  total,  $6,582,000  was  in  products 
purchased  by  means  of  the  war  relief 
fund;  $3,669,000  in  goods  produced  by 
or  donated  to  the  chapters;  $3,441,000  in 
supplies  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  distribution  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Meetings — The  eighteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Orthopsychiatric 
Association,  an  organization  for  the  study 
and  treatment  of  behavior  and  its  disor- 
ders, will  be  held  in  New  York  Feb- 
ruary 20-22.  Preliminary  programs  will 


be  sent  on  request  from  the  association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York.  .  .  .  The 
same  dates  will  witness  a  symposium  on 
industrial  public  health  nursing  services 
in  Milwaukee  to  be  held  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health  and  The  Industrial  Nurses  of 
Wisconsin. 

Out — At  the  request  of  Governor  Keen 
Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Margaret  Woll 
resigned  last  month  as  state  commissioner 
of  welfare,  a  post  she  has  filled  for  two 
strenuous  years.  The  reason  for  his 
request,  said  the  governor,  was  "the 
good  of  the  department" ;  then  added  "I 
have  a  high  regard  for  Miss  Woll.  She 
has  quite  a  flair  and  an  extraordinary 
competency  for  social  work."  Miss 
Woll  is  a  native  Kentuckian,  widely  ex- 
perienced in  social  work  administration, 
whose  professional  preparation  in- 
cluded study  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers.  Her 
successor  in  Kentucky  is  W.  A.  Frost, 
chairman  of  the  State  Parole  Board  and 
business  manager  of  The  Western  Re- 
corder, a  weekly  Baptist  publication. 

Birthday — Over  500  gatherings 
throughout  the  country  last  month  cele- 
brated the  eightieth  birthday  of  Henri- 
etta Szold,  founder  of  Hadassah, 
Woman's  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica. Miss  Szold  spent  her  birthday  in 
her  home  in  Jerusalem  from  which  she 
directs  the  youth  immigration  movement 
which  has  transferred  6,200  refugee 
Jewish  children  to  Palestine.  In  Pales- 
tine the  entire  Jewish  community  co- 
operated in  celebrating  the  event  through 
special  broadcasts  from  the  schools. 
Hadassah  sent  its  founder  a  gift  of  $25,- 
000  "to  foster  any  phase  of  work  in 
Palestine  which  she  deems  necessary  to 
meet  emergency  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war." 

To  China —  Bowl  of  Rice  Parties  to 
promote  Chinese  relief  have  been  sched- 
uled in  thirty-nine  states  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  American  Bureau  for  Med- 
ical Aid  to  China.  Among  the  supplies 
recently  shipped  to  China  by  the  ABMAC 
were  200  microscopes,  a  fourteen- 
stretcher  ambulance,  144  tires  and  inner 
tubes,  350,000  tablets  of  sulfathiazole  for 
pneumonia,  four  truck  chassis,  surgical 
supplies,  and  medical  books. 

Survey  Alumnus —  Social  workers  with 
even  short  memories  recall  the  time,  not 
so  far  back,  when  John  D.  Kenderdine 
graced  The  Survey  staff  and  was  its  af- 
fable and  able  representative  at  many  na- 
tional and  state  conferences.  Mr.  Ken- 
derdine— excusit,  please — Major  Kender- 
dine, of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
little  book,  "Your  Year  in  the  Army" 


(Simon  &  Schuster;  price  $1.25,  postpal 
from  Survey  Associates,  Inc.),  in  whicl 
he  tells  bewildered  young  draftees  wha 
to  expect  in  their  new  experience,  wit 
a  useful  handfull  of  "do's  and  don'ts 
thrown  in.  Though  Major  Kenderdin 
wrote  "for  the  boys,"  their  mother; 
wives,  sweethearts,  yes  even  their  aunts 
will  find  his  good  common  sense  ver 
heartening. 

Changes — With  its  administrative  di 
rection  and  headquarters  transferre 
from  the  Community  Service  Society  t 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  Cit) 
New  York's  Contributors'  Informatio 
Bureau  also  has  taken  on  a  new  directoi 
Elling  Aannestad,  recently  director  o 
welfare  at  the  New  York  World's  Fail 
.  .  .  The  New  Year  has  brought  th 
Hospital  Council  of  Greater  New  Yori 
a  new  executive  secretary,  John  E.  Ran 
som,  for  the  past  ten  years  assistan 
director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi 
tal  in  Baltimore.  .  .  .  New  associate  di 
rector  at  the  American  Social  Hygien 
Association  is  Elliot  J.  Jensen,  forme 
executive  secretary  of  the  alumni  coun 
cil,  Western  Reserve  University. 

Record — In  its  first  quarter  as  an  affili 
ate  of  Columbia  University,  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  has  set  ; 
new  record  for  enrollment  with  27- 
full  time  students  and  more  than  60( 
part  time  students. 

Deaths 

JOHN  BRADFORD,  for  the  past  twent." 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Recrea 
tion  Association,  for  thirteen  of  then 
responsible  for  its  rural  recreation  serv 
ice.  Under  his  guidance,  more  than  76, 
000  persons  have  had  institute  training  I 
in  rural  recreation  leadership. 


M.    BARROWS,    writer    and    so 
ciological    student,    whose    book, 
City   Where   Crime   is   Play,"   publishe<  j 
in  1912  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  | 
was   a   stimulus   to   the  establishment  o 
many  of   the   present   recreational   facili 
ties  for  New  York  children. 

WILLIAM  E.  GRADY,  associate  supcrin 
tendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City  ir 
charge  of  vocational  highschools  am 
evening  trade  schools.  A  recognized  au 
thority  on  juvenile  delinquency,  at  thi 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  o: 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Study  o 
Educational  Problems  of  Penal  Institu 
tions  for  Youth. 

EM.MKTH  TUTTLE  COCHRAN  of  Chape) 
Hill,  N.  C.,  after  a  long  illness.  Mrs 
Locnran's  leadership  in  the  field  of  socia 
work  education  influenced  half  a  dozer 
southern  colleges  and  contributed  to  tht| 
development  of  personnel  standards  ii 
social  work  all  over  the  South. 
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Book  Reviews 


In  Search  of  Security 

•  Jl.l.KOE  PLANS  FOR  RETIREMENT  IX- 
Cli.ME,  by  Rainard  B.  Rqbbins.  Columbia  Um- 
M-rsity  Press.  253  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

~A  F    SPECIAL   value   to   trustees    and 

^  administrative  officers  concerned 
'ith  suitable  retirement  plans  for  fac- 
alty  and  staff  members  of  colleges  and 
aniversities,  this  book  is  also  illuminat- 
ng  to  all  those  interested  in  the  general 
jroblem  of  social  security  and  the  pos- 
sible extension  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  to  include  educational,  re- 
igious,  and  charitable  organizations. 

Part  I  of  the  study  summarizes  in  de- 
tail retirement  plans  in  operation  in  the 
:olleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  general  these 
institutions  have  found  retirement  plans 
a  necessary  part  of  their  policy,  and 
most  of  the  plans  inaugurated  in  recent 
.•ears  have  been  compulsory  for  faculty 
members;  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  in- 
sured person  contributed  5  percent  of 
lis  salary  and  the  institution  an  equal 
amount.  Some  contracts  place  a  limit  of 
51,500  to  $4,000  a  year  retirement  in- 
come, and  collect  contributions  only  to 
cover  these  amounts ;  the  retirement  age 
usually  is  sixty-five,  sometimes  seventy, 
with  a  few  optional  arrangements  by 
vhich  the  insured  can  retire  at  sixty. 

Part  II  reviews  the  growth  of  col- 
ege  plans  for  retirement  income,  de- 
scribes the  desirable  provisions,  and  dis- 
cusses the  principal  questions  of  policy 
nvolved.  The  value  and  shortcomings 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
rancement  of  Teaching  founded  in  1905, 
and  the  wider  and  sounder  functioning 
of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  founded  in  1918,  are  de- 
cribed.  At  the  present  time  most  col- 
ege  plans  cover  only  the  faculty  and 
administrative  officers,  but  the  practice 
of  including  service  and  maintenance  em- 
)loyes  is  spreading. 

One  of  Mr.  Robbins'  most  useful  dis- 
cussions is  on  the  relationship  between 
college  retirement  plans  and  the  old  age 
>rovisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  do  not  now  cover  those  employed 
>y  educational,  religious,  and  charitable 
nstitutions. 

He  points  out  that  colleges  should  not 

wait  for  possible  extensions  of  the  secur- 

ty  system,  but  should  inaugurate   plans 

)f  their  own  designed  to  supplement  the 

ninimum      provisions      of      the      federal 

cheme,     and     wherever     practicable     to 

over   maintenance    employes   as   well   as 

caching    and    administrative    staff.      At 

present    these    employes    are    at    such    a 

listinct   disadvantage    as   compared    with 


those  in  industries  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act,  that  industrial  employment 
becomes  much  more  attractive  than  col- 
lege employment. 

Some  prominent  college  administrators 
have  feared  that  the  inclusion  of  col- 
leges under  the  Social  Security  Act  would 
be  an  entering  wedge  for  further  taxa- 
tion and  for  federal  control  and  inter- 
ference in  education.  From  the  stand- 
point of  employer-employe  relationships, 
and  of  budgetary  problems,  this  study 
points  out  that  colleges  and  universities 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  becoming  a  part  of  the  old  age 
and  survivors'  insurance  and  benefits  plan 
of  the  act.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
these  institutions  to  be  a  part  of  and  to 
support  the  federal  plan  than  to  appear 
in  opposition  to  a  social  movement  so 
widely  accepted. 
Boston,  Mass.  MARGARET  GRANT 

Young  Visitors 

HoKROWKD  CHILDREN,  by  Mrs.  St.  Lot 
Strachey  with  a  foreword  by  Amabel  Williams 
Ellis.  Reprinted  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 
149  pages.  Price  75  cents,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

ILJERE  is  the  story  of  what  happened 
when  almost  735,000  unaccompanied 
school  children  were  evacuated  from  the 
bomb  targets  of  England  to  the  sparsely 
populated  countryside.  It  is  a  handbook 
for  any  woman  who  plans  to  open  her 
home  to  a  refugee  child,  if  she  would 
transform  her  emotional  floatings  into  a 
rugged,  durable  spirit  of  service. 

The  account  is  strictly  firsthand.  Says 
Mrs.  Strachey:  "Two  cars  drove  up. 
The  doors  opened  on  both  sides  and  out 
tumbled  eight  little  beings,  none  of  them 
more  than  knee-high.  A  tangle  of  gas 
masks,  knapsacks,  tiny  great-coats,  tum- 
bled all  over  the  floor  into  the  hall  and 
tins  of  condensed  milk  rolled  about 
gaily." 

The  soundness  of  this  little  book  rests 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  author's  equal 
identification  with  child  and  hostess.  At 
no  time  does  she  let  it  be  felt  that  a 
cloud  of  angels  settled  over  the  quiet 
villages  of  rural  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  reduces  to  the  simple,  reason- 
able inevitabilities  of  anxiety  and  strange- 
ness, the  behavior  that  was  so  baffling  to 
hostesses  who  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  children  happy.  She 
makes  friends  with  symptoms,  and  invites 
them  into  the  realm  of  the  familiar  and 
homely.  Particularly,  does  she  take 
pains  to  be  on  casual  terms  with  enure- 
sis,  because  this  most  common  symptom 
of  a  child's  disturbance  is  uncommonly 
trying  to  the  people  who  receive  him. 
Extracts  from  case  histories  give  be- 


wildered hostesses  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  "difficulties  of  children  are  only 
developed,  not  caused  by  evacuation." 

Mrs.  Strachey  believes  that  the  term 
"foster-mother"  or  "billet-m  other'1 
caused  avoidable  difficulties  as  it  implies 
a  permanency  of  relationship.  At  the 
same  time  she  warns  against  rationed 
warmth  or  stinted  welcome,  and  holds  up 
as  a  model  to  evacuation  hostesses  the 
"nannies"  of  Great  Britain,  who  give 
their  charges  love  but  "do  not  allow  the 
relationship  to  become  so  close  that  it 
cannot  be  severed  without  heartache." 

To  emotional  soundness  Mrs.  Strachey 
adds  searching  thoroughness  in  survey- 
ing the  problems  of  evacuation,  describ- 
ing the  mental  health  facilities  that  are 
and  should  be  available,  and  analyzing 
alternatives  to  the  billet  plan. 
Baltimore,  Aid.  MARION  D.  GUTMAN 

Your  Budget — How  and  Why 

ACCOUNTING  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
FAMILY,  by  Neva  H.  Radell.  Prentice-Hall. 
348  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

DROBABLY  on  no  one  topic  is  there 
so  great  a  need  for  practical  pub- 
lished material  as  on  the  subject  of  thi 
individual  or  family  budgeting.  Miss 
Radell's  book  is  especially  timely  for 
this  reason,  and  also  because  of  her 
emphasis  on  the  values  of  planned  ex- 
penditures and  the  tools  and  skills  which 
planning  requires. 

The  material,  presented  by  the  case 
method,  includes  detailed  discussions  of 
the  budget  problems  of  a  college  girl,  a 
young  bachelor,  a  bride  and  groom,  a 
limited  income  city  family,  an.  average 
American  family,  a  rural  family,  a  pro- 
fessional woman,  and  a  higher  income 
suburban  family.  Each  case  presents  a 
pattern  of  economic  living  in  accordance 
with  sound  principles  of  money  manage- 
ment. Because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
budget  problems  discussed,  the  student  or 
reader  will  find  in  some  one  of  them  at 
least,  a  partial  representation  of  his 
own  particular  situation.  By  modifying 
and  adjusting  to  meet  his  particular 
needs,  he  can  work  out  his  spending  plan 
and  his  own  system  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  systems  for  keeping  accounts  are 
on  the  whole  fairly  detailed.  As  the 
author  points  out,  they  can  be  simplified 
as  much  as  desired  by  the  person  with 
little  interest  in  records.  Expenditures 
for  each  budget  item  are  discussed  briefly 
in  the  introductory  chapter,  and  in  more 
detail  later  on  as  they  relate  to  the  finan- 
cial planning  of  a  particular  case.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  cost  of  operating  an  automo- 
bile by  the  young  bachelor  and  a  house 
furnishings  record  for  the  bride  and 
groom.  Accounts  of  clothing  expenses  for 
a  three-year  period  are  included  for  the 
limited  income  city  family  along  with 
records  for  children's  allowances,  travel 
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expenses,  time  schedules,  recipe  costs,  and 
so  on. 

Miss  Radell's  book  will  be  a  valuable 
reference  for  students  and  a  very  real 
help  to  individuals  or  families  who  want 
to  know  just  how  much  they  have  to 
spend,  and  how  best  to  spend  it. 

LUISE  K.  ADDISS 
Consultant  in  Home  Economics 
Community  Service  Society, 
New  York  City 

Career  for  Girls 

BETTY  BLAKE,  O.  T.,  by  Edith  M.  Stern,  in 
collaboration  with  Meta  B.  Cobb,  O.T.R.  Dodd, 
Mead.  302  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TPHIS  book  grew  out  of  an  article  on 
occupational  therapy  written  by  Mrs. 
Stern  for  the  April  1939  Survey  Graphic, 
which  was  abridged  and  republished  by 
Readers'  Digest.  Her  interest  in  the  new 
medical  specialty  aroused  by  her  field 
work  in  connection  with  that  article,  her 
notebook  filled  with  material  which  ex- 
ceeded magazine  space  limitations,  Mrs. 
Stern  enlisted  the  help  of  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association,  and  wrote  this 
book  for  'teen  age  girls.  Like  the  rest 
of  Dodd,  Mead's  "career  books,"  much 
information  about  the  history  of  the 
occupation,  the  required  training,  the  job 
opportunities,  the  day-to-day  routines  are 
brought  into  this  story  of  Betty  Blake 
who  dropped  out  of  college  because  she 
was  "bored"  and  found  occupational 
therapy  an  outlet  for  her  skill  in  arts 
and  crafts,  her  interest  in  people,  and 
her  administrative  ability.  As  is  per- 
haps unavoidable  in  a  presentation  of 
this  sort, 'the  story  dwells  on  the  satis- 
factions and  the  successes  of  Betty's 
career,  with  little  or  nothing  about  its 
drawbacks  and  difficulties.  Well-read 
girls,  and  their  teachers  and  parents, 
too,  will  regret  the  careless  writing  and 
the  frequent  lapses  into  colloquialism. 
But  these  faults  are  overweighed  by  the 
wealth  of  information  made  available  to 
girls  who  are  trying  to  answer  that  dif- 
ficult question,  "What  do  I  want  to  be?" 
BEULAH  AMIDON 

Toward  Better  People 

PREFACE  TO  EUGENICS,  by  Frederick 
Osborn.  Harper.  312  pp.  Price  $2.75,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

««TN  a  civilization  which  has  made 
•  small  place  for  parenthood  .  .  .  we 
need  new  values,  a  new  orientation,  a 
new  dedication  to  serve  the  future."  In 
these  Lincolnesque  phrases,  Osborn,  in- 
ternationally known  demographer,  draws 
to  a  close  this  most  significant  appraisal 
yet  made  concerning  the  population 
problems  of  our  now  maturing  country. 
The  book  sets  forth  briefly  "what  science 
knows  about  heredity  ...  the  growth  of 
population  .  .  .  what  Europe  has  done  .  .  . 
and  what  the  author  believes.  .  ."  on 
these  subjects.  It  is  popular  in  the  sense 


that  it  is  well  written.  Osborn  docu- 
ments carefully  and  yields  not  one  inch 
toward  that  prostitution  of  knowledge 
and  fact  characteristic  of  most  "popular" 
works  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  author  examines  the  possibilities 
of  eugenical  measures  in  the  light  of 
what  is  actually  known  and  in  relation 
to  the  present  anti-familism  and  growing 
race  suicide  in  the  United  States.  In  no 
case  is  he  an  extremist,  taking  a  position 
midway  between  the  biological  fanatics 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  rabid  environ- 
mentalists on  the  other.  He  shows  the 
need  for  larger  families  among  the  quali- 
fied breeders  in  good  economic  circum- 
stances and  fewer  children  among  the 
known  and  potential  defectives.  Any  im- 
provement of  the  American  people  must 
come  both  from  hereditary  and  environ- 
mental measures. 

Yet  the  book  surfers  defects,  chiefly 
in  interpretation.  The  author  still  holds 
to  the  outmoded  mechanistic  views  of 
social  processes.  This,  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  body  of  knowledge  which  indi- 
cates that  population  relations  in  socie- 
ties of  our  type  are  more  organic  than 
mechanical.  An  organ  once  withered 
generally  is  gone  for  good.  Prevention 
is  sometimes  possible,  seldom  a  cure. 

CARLE  C.  ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard  University 

Interplay 

PERSONALITY  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  AD- 
JUSTMENT, by  Kimball  Young.  Crofts.  868 
up.  Price  $4.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

*TpHIS  book  was  planned  as  a  "college 
•*•  text  in  courses  dealing  with  the  psy- 
chology of  personality  or  with  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  hygiene,  and  to  serve  as 
an  orientation  to  the  interplay  of  per- 
sonality, society,  and  culture."  It  is  an 
amazingly  successful  attempt  at  devel- 
oping a  workable  combination  of  "the 
standpoints  and  data  of  psychology,  so- 
cial psychology,  and  cultural  anthropol- 
ogy." Professor  Young  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  an  indefatigable  reader 
with  the  ability  to  bring  material  to- 
gether in  useful  form.  The  trick  by 
which  he  has  done  this  and  yet  main- 
tained a  certain  unity  through  the  whole 
thing,  is  beyond  me — but  there  it  is.  An 
extensive  bibliography  neatly  invites  the 
reader  to  a  more  elaborate  study  at  any 
point. 

There  are  thirty  chapters,  close  writ- 
ten but  understandable,  moving  on  in 
orderly  sequence.  The  first  thirteen 
cover  "Foundations  of  the  Personality." 
The  next  fifteen  take  up  "Selected  Prob- 
lems of  Personal  Adjustment" — such  as 
adolescence,  marriage,  the  learning  proc- 
ess, delinquency.  Here,  just  as  beauti- 
fully as  in  Part  I,  all  the  theories  are 
fully  and  carefully  annotated  without 
the  slightest  tendency  towards  scatter- 
ing. Two  chapters,  "Certain  Wider  Im- 
plications," cover  integration  through  re- 


ligion,   art,    and    avocation    and    finally  • 
personality,  society,  and  culture. 

Professor    Young    has    done    a    much    ! 
needed  job  and  has  done  it  superlatively. 
The  book  may  do  well  for  college  stud- 
ents, but  it  will  do  even  better  for  some    I 
of    us    more    mature    souls    who    con- 
stantly want  to  put  our  finger  upon  what 
has  been  done  in  such  and  such  an  area. 
It     lacks     the     predigested     naivete     of 
source    books,    but    it   more    than    meets 
them    in    presenting    different    points    of 
view. 
Newark,  N.  J.     JAMES  S.  PLANT,  M.D. 

Readable  Reference 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  by  Carl  M.  Rosenquist. 
Prentice-Hall.  519  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

SOCIAL    workers    require    knowledge 
i ..  _  i  _  ^  _  i    /?_ij_     _  c    i         * 


from  related  fields  of  learning  to 
increase  their  understanding  of  social 
problems,  and  to  help  them  in  their  task 
of  aiding  in  the  social  adjustment  of  their 
clients.  In  Professor  Rosenquist's  book 
are  concise,  informative  statements  about 
social  problems,  the  results  of  recent  re- 
search, and  the  latest  thinking  on  their 
sociological,  economic,  medical  psychia- 
tric, and  other  important  aspects. 

His  book  should  be  particularly  valu- 
able to  busy  people  who  need  essential 
information  quickly.  Social  workers  who 
do  not  have  access  to  libraries  will  find 
it  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  reference. 
Well  selected  bibliographies  are  included. 

All  students  of  social  problems  will  en- 
joy as  well  as  gain  in  understanding  by 
reading  this  book,  for  it  is  well  and  in- 
terestingly written  with  a  minimum  of 
documentation. 
Cornell  University  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

"Nice  Enough  for  Poor  Folks" 

BELLEVUE,  by  Lorraine  Maynard  in  collabora- 
tion with  Laurence  Miscall,  M.D.  Julian  Mess- 
ner.  280  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

/"~\NE  need  not  be  very  serious  about 
^"^  this  book  which,  says  its  jacket, 
"takes  the  reader  behind  the  scenes,  into 
the  teeming  life  of  the  world's  most 
famous  hospital."  Well,  so  it  does,  and 
it  shows  him  through  with  many  "funny" 
stories  about  "bums"  and  "tramps," 
"animal-like  peasant  women,"  "tough 
tarts,"  and  "the  average  Negro  .  .  .  less 
physically,  mentally,  or  esthetically  sensi- 
tive than  a  white  .  .  .  ." 

"Bellevue."  says  the  author  in  her 
preface,  "is  one  of  democracy's  success 
stories  ....  The  socially  constructive  in- 
strument which  Medicine  forged  out  of 
Bellevue  .  .  .  gives  you,  once  you  know 
it,  a  positive  glow  of  pride  in  what 
democratic  men  of  goodwill  can  do  with 
a  bad  problem."  Not  the  way  you  tell 
it,  lady,  not  the  way  you  tell  it. 

In  the  chapter  "What's  That  to  Us?" 
you  say,  "You  and  I  may  think  that 
Bellevue  is  nice  enough  for  poor  folks 
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and  interesting  perhaps  as  a  source  ot 
stories  about  them,  but  .  .  .  ."  Then  you 
tell  us  what  a  protection  it  is  to  "us" 
because  "the  weird  procession  of  diseases 
that  troop  through  its  portals  might  oth- 
erwise be  roaming  the  streets  and  pos- 
sibly infecting  us."  And,  "Financially  too 
we  derive  insurance  from  Bellevue  be- 
cause if  the  poor  who  apply  there  today 
for  care  were  not  taken  in  and  cured  of 
incipient  diseases  they  would — a  few 
years  hence — become  dependent  invalids, 
causing  a  further,  perhaps  permanent 
drain  on  the  tax  rolls." 

Bellevue  is  not  for  the  likes  of  "us" 
or  for  "us"  or  for  anyone  "ignorant  of 
or  unable  to  accept  with  tranquillity  a 
slum  environment."  It  does  a  good  job 
for  all,  you  say,  "but  it  is  best  for  the 
economically  poor  people  it  was  designed 
to  serve.  The  crowding,  the  necessary 
regimentation,  and  the  unavoidable  lack 
of  privacy  put  a  serious  strain  on  men 
and  women  who — however  poor  in  purse 
— have  been  more  gently  bred." 

"It  can't  all  be  funny,"  you  tell  us. 
We'll  go  further  than  that  and  say  that 
none  of  it  is  funny  or  much  of  anything 
else — not  the  way  you  tell  it.  You  have 
seen  Bellevue,  but  yours  are  not  the  eyes 
of  compassion.  In  spite  of  you,  this  re- 
viewer believes  that  Bellevue  is  a  great 
institution.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Negro  Youth 

IN  A  MINOR  KEY,  NEGRO  YOUTH  IN  STORY  AND 
FACT,  by  Ira  DeA.  Reid.  Prepared  for  The 
American  Youth  Commission,  American 
Council  on  Education.  134  pp.  Price  $1.25, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHOSE  who  are  interested  in  inter- 
^  racial  understanding  find  the  U.  S. 
Census  a  most  effective  introduction  to 
the  subject.  Regardless  of  the  group,  the 
locale,  or  the  occasion,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  a  recital  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  thirteen  million  Negroes  in  our 
population,  that  so  many  reside  in  the 
particular  state  or  community.  The 
Census  is  not  a  subject  for  argument; 
skilful  use  of  its  data  can  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  objectivity. 

These  remarks  are  intended  as  praise, 
not  criticism,  of  this  study  of  Negro 
youth.  The  study,  one  of  a  series  being 
sponsored  by  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, is  a  factual  yet  graphic  and 
stimulating  picture  of  the  status  of 
America's  Negro  young  people. 

While  most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  volume  has  been  available  pre- 
viously in  scattered  sources,  this  book 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  synthesize, 
interpret,  and  present  in  popular  form 
the  often  depressing,  frequently  hearten- 
ing picture  of  this  one  tenth  of  the  na- 
tion's youth. 

The  Southern  Commission  on  Inter- 
racial Cooperation  has  demonstrated  that 
factual  materials,  plus  a  little  stimula- 
tion, can  form  the  basis  for  a  broad  edu- 
cational program.  As  a  result  of  its 


work,  hundreds  of  highschools  and  col- 
leges now  include  race  relations  in  their 
curricula.  Volumes  such  as  the  present 
one  can  be  effective  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  this  particular 
group  of  citizens. 

Ira  DeA.  Reid  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Atlanta  University  and  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Urban 
League.  Since  coming  to  the  South  he 
has  won  increasing  recognition  as  one 
of  the  region's  emerging  sociologists. 
Auburn,  Ala.  GOULD  BEECH 

In  the  Pueblos 

THE  HOPI  CHILD,  by  Wayne  Dennis.  Apple- 
ton-Century.  204  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TPHIS  psychological  study  of  child 
•*•  rearing  and  child  behavior  in  the 
Hopi  pueblos  seems  rather  pedestrian 
and  not  so  penetrating  as  one  could  wish. 
This  reader  got  the  impression  that  Pro- 
fessor Dennis  and  his  wife  were  not 
in  the  Hopi  country  long,  enough  to  get 
the  "feel"  of  it,  nor  were  they  apparently 
very  familiar  with  the  methodology  of 
approaching  primitive  peoples.  Still,  the 
book  undoubtedly  has  some  value. 
New  York  ALDEN  STEVENS 

Battle  of  the  Ages 

MAN  AGAINST  MICROBE,  by  Joseph  W.  Big- 
ger. Macmillan.  304  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T~*HE  general  public  gets  its  concepts 
of  microbes,  as  of  any  other  technical 
category,  through  the  eyes  of  the  special- 
ist or  technician.  Dr.  Bigger's  attempt  to 
introduce  the  layman  to  the  world  of 
bacteria  could  have  been  written  only  by 
a  medical  man;  but  it  was  written  by  a 
scientist  who  appreciates  the  interests 
and  the  outlooks  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  who  are  curious  about  the  find- 
ings and  thoughts  of  scientists,  and  of 
their  possible  consequences  to  people  in 
general.  For  the  student  and  the  pro- 
fessional worker,  this  furnishes  also  an 
excellent  and  summary  outline  of  the 
whole  history  of  microbiology. 
New  York  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

CHILD  CARE  AND  TRAINING,  by  Marion  L. 
Faegre  and  John  E.  Anderson.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press.  320  pp.  Price  $2.50  trade; 
$2  text,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  VALUABLE  book  for  parents  and  teach- 
ers, which  has  already  demonstrated  its 
soundness,  and  once  more  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  in  this  fifth  revised 
edition. 

MAKERS  OF  NURSING  HISTORY,  edited  by 
Meta  Rutter  Pennpck.  Lakeside  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 128  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

A  PORTRAIT  gallery,  photographs  and 
personality  sketches  of  109  women  who 
over  the  years  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  profession 
of  nursing.  About  half  of  the  sketches 
were  included  in  an  earlier  volume  of  the 
same  name. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  46  W.  48th 
ST.,  NEW  YORK.  Specializing  placement  in 
settlements,  group  work,  fund  raising  and 
secretaries  experienced  in  the  social  work  field. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— POSITION 

Executive  Secretary  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  or  Community  Chest  Director. 
Confidential  information  exchanged. 


Confi 

7711  Survey. 


BUTLER,  German-English,  (Munich) ;  Chauf- 
feur; Skiing  teacher  (or  will  lead  parties); 
horseback  riding.  7717  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER,  young  woman,  experienced, 
camp,  settlement,  community  center  back- 
ground :  versatile,  resourceful,  desires  steady 
position  in  or  within  50  miles  of  New  York. 
References.  7715  Survey. 

WOMAN,  Protestant,  desires  position.  Experience 
ten  years  case  worker  family  welfare  agency 
(New  York  City).  Three  years  State  Institute 
delinquent  girls  (after  care  department) 
School  cafeteria  and  tea  room  management. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  Would  accept  resident 
position  school,  institution  or  club.  7716 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  in  social  work  30  years,  seeks 
position  as  companion  to  children  or  adult; 
can  travel ;  drives  a  car ;  versatile ;  Protestant. 
7718  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  available. 
Has  professional  training  and  experience  in 
Medical  Social  Work  and  in  Recreational  fields. 
References.  7719  Survey. 

COACH:  Baseball,  Softball,  basketball,  and 
track.  College  degree  plus.  Outstanding  rec- 
ord in  sports.  Six  years'  experience.  7721 
Survey. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE~ 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street! 
New  York 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS          ~ 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3  00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Shopping  is  no  problem  at  Miss  Goodman's 
where  only  clothes  that  have  "that  certain 
air"  are  sold.  Dresses,  Coats,  Hats,  mostly 
authentic  originals.  Sold  way  below  actual 
value.  474  Seventh  Avenue  (36th  Street). 
LA  4-4013. 
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Readers  Write 


Your  Turn,  Mrs.  Jones 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  that 
it's  Mrs.  Jones'  turn  to  laugh.  The  so- 
cial workers  at  the  relief  offices  have 
had  lots  of  chuckles,  kindly  and  indul- 
gent of  course,  over  the  letters  she's  writ- 
ten them.  The  letters  really  are  funny. 
Thousands  of  them  have  been  printed 
and  the  public,  too,  has  been  mightily 
amused. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Jones,  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  relief  recipients  have  put  on  a  good 
show  with  your  amusing  letters.  But 
you  deserve  a  little  laughter,  too.  Social 
workers  do  their  share  of  writing,  you 
know.  They  construct  word  pictures 
of  you,  your  home  and  your  family,  just 
as  you,  in  your  letters,  give  them,  the 
best  way  you  know  how,  a  picture  of 
your  situation.  If  you,  Mrs.  Jones,  could 
read  some  of  the  comments  on  you  as 
entered  in  the  records  of  a  public  welfare 
agency,  you  would  have  a  good  laugh. 
For  example,  a  worker  recorded  that, 
"It  was  impossible  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
O.  and  family  had  lived  on  excepting 
they  had  one  cow  giving  one  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  milk  daily  and  five  hens." 
And  while  on  the  subject  of  chickens 
not  to  mention  land  use,  another  worker 
reported,  "He  has  one  half  acre  planted 
which  helps  supply  the  family  with  veg- 
etables and  a  dozen  hens."  Another 
family  "owned  a  vacant  lot  in  South  Da- 
kota which  was  covered  by  delinquent 
taxes."  Camouflage,  or  a  new  type  of 
fertilizer? 

Medical  terminology  may  be  a  mys- 
tery to  social  workers,  but  they  do  their 
best  to  give  accurate  pictures  of  their 
clients'  physical  condition.  Thus:  "Miss 
N.  paid  $6  for  rent  of  the  apartment 
which  was  furnished,  and  although  in  a 
poor  state  of  repair  she  was  fairly  com- 
fortable." And  another,  "Man  has  been 
sick  with  hemriods.  Better  now."  Still 
another:  "She  first  had  inflammatory 
rheumatism  followed  by  arthritis,  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Brown."  Whether  or 
not  the  patient  recovered  from  the  last 
two  afflictions  is  not  recorded. 

Grammar  and  punctuation  are  unim- 
portant compared  with  the  vital  task  of 
diagnosing  cases  of  economic  anemia. 
Thus  the  entry  in  the  record :  "Economic 
Conditions.  Man  cuts  his  own  wood, 
there  is  really  no  immediate  need  exist- 
ing at  this  time  but  in  the  near  future 
children  will  need  shoes,  bedding  is  good 
and  enough  to  last  for  a  long  time,  the 
range  is  good  and  the  only  real  need 
is  in  staple  groceries,  home  neat  as  a  pin, 
something  wrong,  they  do  not  plant  a 
garden,  they  have  no  ground  of  their 
own  however." 

Relatives,  even  relatives  who  have  died, 


may  be  a  constant  source  of  worry  and 
irritation.  Not  so  for  one  man,  of 
whom  a  worker  reports,  "His  widow  and 
two  children  are  somewhere  in  Oregon. 
Never  hears  from  them  or  contributes 
to  their  support." 

It's  your  turn,   Mrs.  Jones.     Have   a 
good  laugh. 
Raymond,  Wash.  H.  C.  LARSON 

"When  The  Children  Come" 
To  THE  EDITOR:  The  excellent  de- 
scription in  the  October  issue  of  Survey 
Midmonthly,  of  endeavors  to  bring  Eng- 
lish children  to  this  country  [see  "When 
the  Children  Come"  by  Kathryn  Close] 
must  have  raised  questions  in  many  minds 
as  to  what  can  be  done  to  broaden  the 
program  should  the  present  situation 
change.  Should  bombing  of  England 
stop,  or  should  Britain  lose  control  of 
the  transatlantic  traffic  lanes,  the  num- 
ber of  children  coming  to  this  country 
will  be  very  small.  If,  however,  bomb- 
ing continues,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment can  keep  shipping  lanes  reasonably 
safe,  the  number  of  children  who  ought 
to  be  brought  over  may  rise  even  higher 
than  the  200,000  originally  registered. 
None  of  us  can  predict  that  this  will 
happen,  but  we  ought  to  be  prepared. 
It  so  happens  that  while  we  have  no 
precedent  for  inviting  foreign  children 
for  the  duration  of  an  emergency,  there 
is  such  a  precedent  in  England:  the 
evacuation  of  Basque  children  during 
the  Spanish  civil  war.  When  the  fascist 
armies  closed  in  on  Bilbao  in  May  1937, 
interested  persons  in  France,  Russia,  and 
England  started  agencies  for  the  removal 
of  Basque  children  to  safe  countries. 
The  plans  were  carried  out  swiftly  and 
successfully. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  response 
of  the  English  public  was  marvellous. 
By  and  large  only  progressive  people 
who,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  are  not 
always  the  wealthiest  people,  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  Spanish  cause.  And 
extraordinary  speed  was  essential.  Yet 
funds  for  some  4,000  children  were  se- 
cured in  time,  and  those  children  were 
cared  for  over  a  period  of  two  to  three 
years — until  the  forces  of  aggression 
closed  in  on  England  herself. 

From  my  experience  with  those  British 
efforts  for  Basque  children,  I  got  the 
impression  that  their  success  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  methods  used,  which 
differed  considerably  from  those  cur- 
rently employed  here.  Foster  homes 
were  scarcely  used  at  all.  After  a  rather 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  care  for  all  the 
4,000  children  in  one  big  camp,  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  for  about  fifty  chil- 
dren each  were  set  up.  The  staff  con- 


sisted largely  of  Spanish  adults  such   as 
teachers  who  had  been  dealing  with  those  I 
children  before,  who  had  been  evacuated 
with    them,    and    who    served    for    free 
board   and   pocket  money.      English  vol-  f 
unteers  and  a  few  paid  workers  cooperat- 
ed.    A  number  of  suitable  places  were  I 
obtained  at  a  nominal  rental.    Vegetable 
gardens,   tended   by  the  children,   helped  | 
to    bring   down   per   capita   costs,    which 
sometimes  were  as  low  as  $10  a  month.  ] 
Costs  were  met  partly  by  regular  month- 
ly contributions  "for  the  duration"   and 
earmarked    for   individual   children,    and 
partly    by    unspecified    contributions    of 
divers  size. 

Institutions  for  children  are  often 
frowned  upon  in  this  country,  chiefly 
on  the  theory  that  the  normal  family 
is  the  best  place  for  the  normal  child. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  problem  of  the  children  evacuated 
from  England  is  totally  different  from 
the  problem  of  dependent  American  chil- 
dren. The  placement  of  our  British 
guests  is  essentially  temporary.  Their 
real  homes  are  and  remain  the  homes  of  | 
their  parents  in  England.  There  would 
be  no  point  in  loosening  those  ties  or  in 
offering  new  homes  which  would  com- 
pete with  the  old  ones.  These  would 
only  place  the  children  under  the  strain 
of  a  divided  loyalty.  The  ability  of  a 
foster  home  to  replace  the  former  real 
home  in  the  emotions  of  a  child,  other- 
wise an  asset,  may  here  become  a  lia- 
bility. I  therefore  believe  that  an  at- 
tempt to  supplement  the  existing  program 
for  British  children  by  an  institutional 
program  would  be  sound  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  Such  an  attempt 
may  go  a,  long  way  toward  that  increase 
in  the  scope  of  the  program  which  soon 
may  be  needed. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  ROBERT  PLANK 


Children  of  Britain 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  readers  who  are 
concerned  with  "our  young  British 
guests"  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  a  letter  written  in 
mid-October  by  M.  L.  Harford,  an 
English  social  worker : 

"I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  you 
that  evacuation  (to  America)  is  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  As  to  how  far  children 
settle  or  adjust  themselves  is  such  an 
individual  matter  that  only  very  careful 
billeting  and  placing  can  make  it  suc- 
ceed. On  the  other  hand  the  difference 
between  town  and  country  standards  in 
Great  Britain  is  almost  as  great,  I 
should  think,  as  between  American  and 
English  ways.  Many  children  have  set- 
tled wonderfully  away  from  their  homes. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  English 
parents  appear  to  be  quite  as  ready, 
if  not  more  so,  to  send  their  children 
overseas  as  to  send  them  into  reception 
areas  here.  There  is  probably  less  strain 
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Ii  either  side.  Of  course  no  one  can 
Iromise  freedom  from  bombing  in  this 
Iland  at  present,  though  obviously  there 
I  far  less  danger  in  the  scattered  areas 
If  the  country  than  in  London  or  any 
If  the  great  cities. 

i  "We  are  now  beginning  to  send  out 
ikothers  and  children  together,  and  all 
linds  of  experiments  are  to  be  tried  in 
Eie  direction  of  hostels  for  boys  and  girls 
lad  for  fathers  in  evacuation  areas." 
j.Vir  York  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Good  Old  Days 

Co  THE  EDITOR:  This  bit  from  the 
lorty-year-old  diary  of  the  matron  of  an 
|ndiana  county  orphanage  indicates  that 
[ressure  and  variety  are  not  new  in 
lublic  welfare  work.  The  grand  jury 
lauch  too  has  its  modern  parallel.  The 
Bate. of  this  entry  was  October  13,  1909. 
I  "Got  up  at  5.  Washed,  dressed. 
[Went  into  the  boys  room,  found  a  pile 
If  them  romping  on  a  bed  tearing  up 
yedclothes,  whipped  six  of  them.  Went 
i  own  cellar,  no  fire  in  furnace,  waked 
jlhe  man,  went  to  stable,  looked  after 
l|resh  cow,  ate  breakfast.  Made  the 
j-oys  wash.  Had  prayers  while  the 
Children  ate.  Ordered  dinner,  made  the 
Harpenter  nail  up  open  stairway.  Made 
Bhe  boys  sweep  the  porches,  pavements, 
L.nd  backstairs.  Hunted  up  a  lantern 
[lor  the  carpenter,  carried  a  bucket  of 
ot  water  to  hospital  room  and  stood 
M.round  till  the  convalescent  scarlet  fever 
•oy  straightened  up  his  room  and  took 
I;  bath.  Made  a  boy  mop  the  sitting 
loom.  Sewed  on  Sylvester's  buttons, 
[made  Zeke  a  garter.  Made  the  boys  get 
ready  for  school.  Answered  the  tele- 
Iphone  and  dozens  of  other  questions,  all 
•his  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
llrhis  goes  on  all  day.  Today  supple- 
mented by  a  visit  from  the  Grand  Jury, 
Ivho  had  to  be  galavanted  all  over  the 
place  and  have  the  whole  government 
['explained." 
Wndianapolis,  hul.  RuTH  E.  BECK 

i  That  Special  Board  Member  Issue 

•To  THE  EDITOR:  Truth  there  is  in 
fcvery  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Pleuthner's 
mrticle,  "We  Believe  in  Social  Workers, 
put  .  .  .  ,"  in  the  November  Survey 
tMidmonthly.  But  may  I,  a  layman  in 
[(the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  present  on 
nthe  same  impersonal  basis  a  brief  for 
ipocial  workers  as  I  know  them? 

Laymen  ask:  "Why  don't  they  (so- 
I'ial  workers)  put  their  cards  on  the 
|jtable?"  Most  social  workers  with  whom 
p  have  worked  do — and  they  welcome 
h:riticism.  The  social  worker  who  goes 
[f'prima  donna"  is  a  back  number  these 
I  'lays.  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who 
•Wouldn't  welcome  a  survey  made  by  "in- 
l|relligent,  impersonal  'outsiders'."  But  I 
(suggest  that  a  competently  trained  social 
worker,  "outsider"  or  "insider,"  could 
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make   a   better   survey   than   an   "intelli- 
gent,   impartial    'outsider'." 

Social  workers  "authorities"  in  mat- 
ters of  finance?  I  know  no  one  who 
can  make  a  dollar  go  farther  or  last 
longer.  Their  personal  struggle  with  low 
salaries,  their  years  of  experience  in 
balancing  agency  budgets,  make  them  ex- 
pert dollar-stretchers.  They  are  working 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the 
community  which  hires  them.  The  com- 
munity's troubled  people  and  the  com- 
munity's dollars — plus  their  own  skills — 
are  the  materials  with  which  they  work. 
Basically,  social  workers  and  business 
men  have  a  common  objective,  the  ex- 
tension of  all  that  is  good  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  Social  workers  approach 
it  through  efforts  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  of  the  individual; 
business  men,  through  attempts  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  stability  of  the 
community.  When  social  workers  spot- 
light unlovely  social  defects  they  are 
merely  using  the  cartoonists'  technique 
of  emphasis. 

If  social  workers  do  "feed  intellectu- 
ally on  one  another,"  as  laymen  opine 
(and  I  disavow),  could  it  be  because  they 
are  intellectually  hungry?  And  could 
this  be  because  they  thoughtlessly  are  left 
out  of  much  of  the  social  life  of  the 
community  and,  consequently,  do  not 
share  its  emotional  and  intellectual  stim- 
ulus? The  community  is  the  real  loser 
here ;  most  social  workers  in  my  ken 
are  human — very  human — beings,  and, 
like  most  laymen,  very  good  company. 

Not  being  a  social  worker  myself,  I 
cannot  know  whether  social  workers 
think  they  are  "the  only  keepers  of  the 
faith  in  matters  of  community  welfare." 
As  the  executive  secretary  of  a  Com- 
munity Chest  and  Council  I  do  know 
who  are  the  keepers  of  the  faith.  I  do 
know  how  many  are  the  laymen  who 
are  the  keepers  of  the  faith,  and  I  do 
know  with  what  fidelity  and  devotion 
they  keep  it.  I  do  know,  from  cherished 
experience,  that  laymen  and  social  work- 
ers have  more  in  common  than  they  have 
in  disagreement,  and  that  social  workers 
value  the  laymen's  opinions  and  are 
eager  to  share  them.  NOYES  COLLINSON 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Here's  The  Survey 
listening  through  keyholes  again.  You 
must  have  been  listening  to  know  so 
much  about  how  welfare  offices  are  run. 
The  story  "The  Meeting  Will  Please 
Come  to  Order"  in  the  November  Mid- 
monthly  is  just  like  the  real  thing — well, 
perhaps  it  is.  It's  coca  colas  that  I 
send  my  stenographer  for,  instead  of 
silk  hose. 

Since  the  church  has  been  moved  into 
our  building,  due  to  the  boom  rush  and 
the  sale  of  its  old  building,  we  have  an 
altar  railing,  a  set  of  pastor's  books, 


and  a  box  of  old  song  books  stowed  in 
the  lobby.  If  anybody  craves  the  mourn- 
er's bench,  there  it  is.  All  of  this  adds 
to  the  general  literary  atmosphere  of  my 
own  winter  quarters,  where  the  county 
books  are  stored.  Wlien  the  county  school 
superintendent,  the  district  field  super- 
visor, my  stenographer,  the  district  WPA 
interviewer,  and  I  all  get  together 
around  one  stove,  it's  time  for  someone 
to  move  out.  The  WPA  lady  obliged. 
Hinesville,  Ga.  MARY  L.  ROGERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  interested  to 
see  that  your  front  cover  title  for  Mrs. 
Baker's  article  "Grandma  Called  it 
Charity"  in  the  November  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  is  identical  with  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  on  Strykers  Lane  Community 
Center  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Gordon  Merritt  prepared  some  years  ago. 
The  use  of  the  title  is  of  no  particular 
importance  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
but  I  was  interested  to  see  the  difference 
in  emphasis  in  Mrs.  Baker's  article  and 
the  point  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt 
made  about  the  significance  of  Strykers 
Lane.  Mrs.  Baker  focuses  attention  on 
the  change  in  attitude  of  the  volunteer 
toward  the  responsibility  of  social  serv- 
ice; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  pointed  out 
that  a  change  in  the  conception  of  social 
work  as  charity  must  begin  with  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  resi- 
dents of  a  neighborhood  themselves.  In 
the  proof  that  self-organization  and  self- 
help  are  the  dynamos  of  social  progress, 
Strykers  Lane  is,  we  feel,  providing  an 
answer  for  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  future  development  of  the  entire 
field  of  social  work. 
New  York  FREDERICK  H.  SMITH,  IV 

Short  and  Sweet 

YOU  DESERVE  CONGRATULATIONS  ON   THE 

articles  in  the  November  issue  of  Survey 
Midmonthly.  They  are  a  blessing  for 
both  board  and  executive. 

(REV.)  L.  DESMARAIS 
Montreal,  Canada 
Director,  Conseil  des  Oeuvres 

I     HAVE    JUST    READ    THE    BOARD    MEMBER 

issue.  Mrs.  Pleuthner's  "We  Believe  in 
Social  Workers,  but  .  .  ."  is  something 
long  overdue  and  much  wished  for. 
"Grandma  Called  It  Charity"  should 
have  "made"  one  of  the  sophisticratic 
publications  whose  readers  need  its 
philosophy  even  more  than  social  workers. 
Onancock,  Va.  ALBERT  A.  RICHARDS 

Midst    alternating   laugh    and    sob 
I  just  perused  "Two  On  The  Job." 
It  carries  marrow,   meat,   and  bones: 
It's    full    of    facts — and    overtones. 
Our  boards   and   staffs,  both   males   and 

she's, 

Have   problems  bothersome   as   fleas, 
Though     men     (accept     our     measured 

mockings) 

Have  fewer  runs  in  fewer  stockings! 
Washington,  D.  C.  RAY  EVERETT 
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Library  Service 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  520 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'     CLUBS    OF    AMERICA,    INC.,    381 

Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  or- 
ganization of  352  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  197 
cities.  Furnishes  program  aids,  literature, 
and  educational  publicity  for  promotion  of 
Boys'  Club  Movement ;  field  service  to 
groups  or  individuals  interested  in  leisure- 
time  leadership  for  boys,  specializing  with 
the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  &  train 
them  in  citizenship.  Programs :  Cubbing, 
boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older;  Senior 
Scouting,  15  years  and  older;  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Walter 
W.  Head,  Pres.,  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 

BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel: 
Lex.  2-3147. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  Work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC., 
Elyria,  Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President; 
E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Executive  Secretary. 
Promotes  organization  of  national,  state, 
provincial  and  local  societies  for  crippled 
children.  Aids  in  development  of  their 
programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and  securing 
the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf  01 
cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Information 
with  loan  library  service.  Conducts  yearly 
an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal  Campaign. 
Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child"  magazine, 
bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  In- 
formation and  consultation  about  cooperative 
planning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMP- 
ERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
10,000  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person 
is  invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  penal  institutions 
and  works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in 
penal  institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners 
in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  for  research 
and  field  service.  Activities  include :  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  agencies  in  organizing 
activities  and  promoting  legislation ;  research 
in  legislation,  vocations,  statistics,  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind ;  mainte- 
nance of  a  reference  lending  library.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 


RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION— For    the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments :  Charity  Or- 
ganization, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Deming. 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—SO West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pam- 
phlets of  methods  and  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  American  Review  of  Tubercu- 
losis, medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA — A  clearing  house  cooperating 
with  socal  workers  in  referring  indigent 
mothers  to  medically  directed  birth  control 
clinics  in  42  states,  including  22  centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers, 
qualified  physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  President,  Richard  N. 
Pierson,  M.D. ;  Executive  Vice  President, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City,    Wa    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  5.30-8P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfy- 
ing recreational  use  of  lesiure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING,  THE 
Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and 
family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling,  li- 
brary and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN   NATIONAL  RED  CROS 

— Administered  through  National  Headquai 
ters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branc 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  an 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  loo 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Disatte 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Ltf 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven 
tipn  Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  th 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAI 
WORK— Jane  M.  Hoey,  President,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Thi 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  th 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedrngs  o 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin 
The  sixty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  1-7,  1941.  Proceedings  an 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 

Racial  Adjustment 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC..  with  it 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  o 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity' 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  base 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTUN 
ITY,  Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts 
-  Broadw  
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dway,  New  York,  N.   Y. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MIS 
SIONS — 297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  Inter-Denominational  body  of  2. 
women's  home  mission  boards  of  the  Unitec 
States  and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and 
financial  responsibility  for  enterprises  which 
they  agree  to  carry,  cooperatively ;  i.e., 
Christian  social  service  in  Migrant  labor 
camps  and  U.S.  Indian  schools.  President. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Trowbridge ;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Edith  E.  Lowry ;  Migrant  Supervisor, 
Western  Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant 
Supervisor,  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Miss 
Helen  White,  1720  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
EN, INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Maurice  L,  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.; 
Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Robison,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  and 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  serv- 
ice for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City,  Eskil  C.  Carl- 
son, President;  John  E.  Manley,  General 
Secretary.  A  federation  of  1123  local  as- 
sociation, through  state  and  area  councils, 
for  Christian  character  education  among 
youth.  Meets  annually  to  determine  service 
projects  and  budget  for  cooperation  with  local 
member  organization  in  program,  emphasis 
and  interpretation,  fiscal  operations,  etc. 
Emphasizes  lay  -  professional  cooperation, 
group  and  club  activity  and  self-governing 
programs  of  physical,  social  and  religious  edu- 
cation, public  affairs,  international  education 
and  special  cooperative  projects,  citizenship. 
etc.  Specialized  work  among  transportation, 
army  and  navy,  student,  colored,  rural,  and 
certain  other  groups. 


Have  you  read . . . 


The  County  Worker's  Job,  by  Josephine  Strode.  A 
40-page  pamphlet  containing  8  lively  articles  on  the 
problems  and  activities  of  county  welfare  workers 
up  and  down  the  country.  Per  copy  25c 

Board  Member  and  Social  Worker,  a  special  num- 
ber of  Survey  Midmonthly  (November  1940)  edited 
by  Gertrude  Springer.  Social  work  and  social  work- 
ers discussed  by  laymen  whose  knowledge  of  the  field 
is  the  result  of  their  service  on  boards  of  welfare 
agencies.  Per  copy  30c 

Children  in  a  Democracy,  a  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  (February  1940)  reporting  the 
White  House  Conference,  which  analyzed  the  needs 
of  children  in  the  United  States  and  outlined  nation- 
wide plans  for  meeting  those  needs.  Per  copy  30c 

Quantity  rates  for  staff  or  classroom 
use   on   application    .   .   .   Order   of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


The  University  of  Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Division  of  Social  Administration 


Professional  education  on  a  graduate  level, 
for  the  social  services,  public  and  private. 


GENERIC   PREPARATION  AND 
SPECIALIZATIONS  IN: 

CASE  WORK 
GROUP  WORK 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  WORK 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

A  limited  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  available,  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
qualification  and  need. 

For  further  information  apply: 
W.  I.  NEWSTETTER,  Dean 


DOUBLE  VALUE 
of  Grapefruit 


palate,  delicious  and  satisfying. 

Largely  owing  to  its  low  cost, 
doctors,  dentists,  and  public  health 
workers  are  recommending  grape- 
fruit partic- 


IKvERYBODY  knows  that  grapefruit 
6s  a  prime  source  of  Vitamin  C  as 
well  as  a  good  source  of  Vitamins  BI 
and  G  and  mineral  salts. 

But  did  you  know  that  fresh  grape- 
ifruit  is  also  a  very  economical  source 
of  Vitamin  C?  And  canned  grape- 
fruit juice  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
sources  with  the  single  exception  of 
cabbage  in  large  quantities. 

It  also  has  the  valuable  property 

of  increasing  the  body's  assimilation 

iof  the  calcium  taken  in  other  foods, 

sand  is  of  itself  a  fine,  wholesome, 

natural  food,  tempting  to  the  fickle 
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ularly  to  the  low  income  groups 
where  serious  nutritional  deficiencies 
must  be  overcome  with  a  minimum 
of  expense. 

You  will  find  the  whole  subject  of 
citrus  fruits  carefully  and  authori- 
tatively treated  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished "Citrus  Fruits  and  Health" 
of  the  Citrus  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Use  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Lakeland,  Florida 
Gentlemen:  Kept.  32BB 

Please  send  me  your  book, 

AND  HEALTH. 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

A    Cooperative  Publishing  Oociefy 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  -  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


February  15,   1941 


Dear  Survey  Reader: 

We  had  the  likes  of  you  in  mind  in  bringing  out  this  special  num- 
ber on  Social  Work  at  the  Grass  Roots.  That  holds  whether,  in  the 
jargon  of  categories,  your  habitat  is  city  or  country,  your  out- 
look lay  or  professional. 

For  there's  both  zest  and  a  light  touch  in  the  way  Gertrude  Springer 
and  the  collaborators  she  has  brought  together,  throw  windows  open 
for  all  of  us.   We  look  out  on  pioneering  as  exciting  as  those 
decades  when  earlier  American  innovators  were  stretching  the  seams 
and  gussets  and  bands  of  our  public  school  system  to  cover  the 
shoulders  of  a  continent  -  and  the  full  span  of  youth. 

But  more:  we  had  in  mind  friends  and  acquaintances  of  yours  who 
would  like  to  have  a  look  through  those  same  open  windows.  Or  who 
may  question  how  and  whether  the  vast  outlays  of  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  pan  out  in  reinforcing  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  far  reaches  of  the  U.S.A.  Here  are  40  pages  of  reassurance  such  . 
as  comes  only  from  realities  and  their  expert  appraisal,  from  frank- 
ness mixed  with  the  salt  of  humor. 

And  our  project  will  come  full  circle  if  our  readers  themselves  take 
hold  and  help  us  get  the  widest  sort  of  reading  for  this  number. 

For  your  part,  won't  you  get  it  into  the  hands  of  welfare  boards  and 
public  officials,  of  ministers,  doctors,  teachers,  social  workers,  club 
leaders,  responsible  citizens  generally  without  whose  understanding, 
criticism,  cooperation  these  public  services  are  bound  to  fall  short? 

An  order  form  is  enclosed  in  this  issue  for  your  convenience.  Send  us 
4  names  and  $1  (or  better,  more  at  the  same  rate)  .  And  we  will  mail 
the  copies  postpaid  to  their  addresses.   Or  send  us  one  name  and  $1 
and  we  will  enter  a  five  month  subscription  to  Survey  Midmonthly, 
starting  with  this  special  number. 


Sincerely, 


Paul  Kellogg 
Editor 
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'HIS    SPECIAL    ISSUE    HAS    BEEN    IN    THE 

litorial  hope  chest  for  some  three  years, 
'er  since  Survey  Mid  monthly's  peripate- 
c  ".Miss  Bailey"  left  the  beaten  paths  of 
rban  social  work  and  took  to  the  coun- 
y  roads  to  see  what  was  happening  on 
social  frontiers  of  rural  America, 
'he  plan  for  it  has  undergone  many  mu- 
itions.  A  succession  of  those  "staff 
addles"  by  which  special  issues  of  the 
'trvey  are  evolved,  finally  shaped  its  ap- 
•oach  to  the  subject  of  rural  social  work 
terms  not  of  purpose  and  program  but 
people — those  for  whom  the  welfare 
rvices  exist,  those  who  give  them  hu- 
an  meaning  and  make  the  community 
imate  in  which  they  function. 

HE     PHOTOGRAPH      BY     D.     G.      SPRINGER 

ith  which  the  issue  leads  off  gives  one 
nsvver  to  "How  It  Came,"  for  in  long- 
iffering  cars,  through  woodlands  and 

er  prairies,  social  work  in  a  very  lit- 
[al  sense,  went  to  the  country. 

r     IS     NOT     NEPOTISM     BUT    COINCIDENCE 

iat  puts  so  many  Springers  into  this  is- 
le.  Gertrude  Springer,  whose  article 
,>age  37)  is  designed  as  background  for 
lose  that  follow,  has  been  a  Survey  edi- 
Ir  for  going  on  eleven  years.  "Miss  Bai- 
>""  is  her  alter  ego. 

Miss  BAILEY"  SPRINGER  is  NO  KIN,  EX- 
•pt  in  spirit,  of  D.  G.  and  N.  Springer 


The  Gist  of  It 

whose  articles  (pages  41,  44)  complete 
with  pictures,  dropped  unheralded  into 
the  Survey  office  and  were  taken  prompt- 
ly to  the  editorial  bosom.  These  Spring- 
ers (D.  G.  is  Mrs.;  N.  is  Mr.)  are  Cali- 
fornians.  Their  material  was  gathered 
by  D.  G.  while  a  field  representative  of 
the  California  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Says  she:  "First  draft  and 
photographs  are  by  D.  G. ;  final  draft  by 
N."  So  final  was  "final  draft"  that  the 
manuscripts  went  "through  the  works" 
to  publication  with  scarcely  a  scratch  of 
the  editorial  pencil — a  feat  indeed. 

UNDER  THE  COVERING  CAPTION  "WHAT 
It  Takes"  are  three  articles  by  people 
who  know  from  firsthand  experience 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Louis 
Towley,  well  and  joyously  remembered 
as  the  author  of  "Gover'ment  Cow," 
[see  Survey  Graphic,  December  1936] 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  Minne- 
sota State  Department  of  Social  Security. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  staff  adjust- 
ment gravitate  to  his  desk.  His  article 
(page  49)  is  drawn  in  part  from  an  un- 
published paper  prepared  for  the  1940 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

PEARL  SALSBERRY  HAS  MORE  RURAL 
roots  than  is  indicated  by  her  present  job 


with  the  New  York  Travelers  Aid  So- 
ciety. From  private  case  work  practice 
in  Minneapolis  she  plunged  into  the 
FERA  in  North  Dakota  and  stayed  with 
it  for  the  duration.  This,  and  later  ex- 
perience in  Hawaii  and  in  rural  Illinois 
counties,  convinced  her  that  rural  work- 
ers "have  got  to  do  an  awful  lot  for 
themselves."  (Page  51) 

"SALLIE  CARTER"  (PAGE  54)  is  NOT  AN 
autobiography  says  her  creator,  Mary  L. 
Rogers,  who  first  appeared  in  Survey 
Midmonthly  in  December  1939  with 
"Geechee  Case  Record."  She  is  director 
of  public  welfare  in  Liberty  County, 
Georgia. 

MARILLA  RETTIG'S  "WHY  i  DO  NOT 
think  i  would  make  a  good  rural  case 
worker"  (page  55)  was  published  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  of  January  1936.  It 
too  came  unheralded  out  of  California. 
It  is  reprinted  by  request. 

"AND  HERE  ARE  RURAL  WORKERS," 
(page  56)  presents  a  fair  sampling  of 
the  people  who  are  functioning  down  at 
the  grass  roots  where  The  Perfesser  and 
Old  MacDonald  live.  Many  were  pro- 
posed for  this  album  but  space  limitations 
being  what  they  are,  few  could  be  chosen. 
In  each  instance  the  choice  was  suggested 
by  one  or  another  of  the  worker's 
"higher-ups." 
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HOW  IT  CAME 
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In  Predominantly  Rural  Areas 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


HALLENGE  Number  One  to  American  social 
work  for  years  has  been  the  dearth  of  modern  social 
services  in  rural  areas.  Until  recently,  however,  the 
roblems  inherent  in  the  challenge  had  more  attention  from 
Ki'ologists  than  from  social  workers.  Not  until  the  events 

the  past  decade  determined  their  proportions  and  char- 
:teristics  was  their  treatment  taken  out  of  the  realm  of 
>cial  theory  and  put  squarely  into  the  domain  of  social 
ractice.  As  a  result  of  this  shift  from  the  academic  to 
ic  practical,  social  work  has  found  itself  on  a  new  frontier 
ith  new  demands  on  its  principles,  its  experience,  and  its 
ipacities. 

To  say  that  rural  social  work  is  something  new  in  Amer- 
an  life  is  to  ignore  the  record.  It  did  not  burst  on  the 
:ene  with  the  coming  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
dministration  or  even  with  the  Social  Security  Act.  For 

generation  or  more  it  had  been  gaining  headway.  The 
idex  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
ocial  Work  up  to  1933  has  some  120  references  to  rural 
roblems  with  advice  to  "See  also  Agriculture,  Country, 
)ounty,  Farm,  Farmer,  Town,  Village."  Prior  to  about 
917  the  references  are  scanty.  But  in  1917  and  1918 
rowing  interest  in  the  rural  community,  largely  in  terms 
group  activities  and  child  welfare,  began  to  register 
self.  In  1922  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  started  a 
•ries  of  publications  which  emphasized  the  problems  of 
lild  care  and  protection,  particularly  in  rural  and  small 
>wn  communities.  While  these  publications  did  not  affect 
reatly  the  stream  of  social  work  as  it  then  was  organized, 
icy  indicated  the  direction  of  a  growing  current  frequently 
cflected  in  conference  papers  and  discussions. 

By  1925  the  sociologists  in  the  conference  were  putting 
ito  the  record  not  only  their  observations  of  the  rural 
:ene  but  a  good  deal  of  sound  social  work  doctrine.  In 
lat  year  Prof.  Walter  Burr  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
ud: 

It  is  not  our  business  to  build  [rural]  communities  after 
preconceived  ideal.  It  is  our  business  to  come  upon  the  life 
:  a  community  as  it  actually  is  now,  help  to  release  resident 


forces  for  expression,  study  the  process  by  which  they  continue 
to  operate,  and  proceed  from  lower  to  higher.  Anything  other 
than  this  partakes  of  despotism,  however  benevolent  the 
intention. 

The  following  year  Prof.  Garret  P.  Wyckoff  of  Tulane 
University  in  a  paper,  "Educating  the  Field  Outside  the 
Metropolitan  Centers  to  Demand  Trained  Workers'  ^a 
title  for  which  he  had  the  grace  to  apologize),  dropped  the 
caution:  "It  is  not  safe  to  put  over  the  trained  worker  on 
people  who  have  not  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
work." 

The  records  of  the  next  several  years  show  increasing 
awareness  of  the  rural  field.  Though  much  of  this  was  in 
terms  of  sociology,  there  were  other  approaches,  for  ex- 
ample a  paper  on  "The  Concern  of  Case  Work  with  the 
Tenant  Farmer"  and  another,  "Undifferentiated  Case 
Work  Through  the  Medium  of  Rural  Schools."  There 
were,  too,  certain  prophetically  mournful  allusions  such  as 
to  "the  problem  of  the  frequent  changes  of  public  officials 
which  interrupt  the  cooperation  that  should  exist  between 
officials  and  social  workers,"  and  to  "rural  resistance  to 
ideas  from  outside." 

THE  National  Conference  was,  of  course,  merely  the 
index  of  a  steadily  growing  concern  with  rural  social 
problems.  The  studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau  deepened 
this  concern,  as  did  the  activities  of  those  social  agencies 
whose  programs  reached  beyond  metropolitan  centers.  The 
extension  of  systems  of  widows'  aid  or  mothers'  pensions, 
slow  and  spotty  as  it  was,  revealed  great  areas  of  socially 
virgin  soil.  Here  and  there  local  overseers  of  the  poor 
began  to  break  away  from  the  old  pattern  of  their  calling 
and  to  chafe  against  the  limitations  of  their  services.  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection, 
called  by  President  Hoover  in  1930,  gave  impetus  and  di- 
rection to  the  general  stirring. 

All  these  things  added  up  to  something,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  FERA  the  social 
needs  of  rural  America  were  somewhat  like  Mark  Twain's 
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weather,  everybody  was  talking  about  them  but  no  one  was 
doing  very  much.  In  only  a  very  few  of  the  states  was 
there  any  form  of  social  service  in  rural  and  small  town 
communities. 

Then  came  the  FERA,  a  social  bomb  if  ever  there  was 
one,  the  reverberations  of  which  were  felt  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land.  Into  every  crossroads  village  and 
town  came  standards  such  as  their  people  never  even  had 
imagined,  standards  of  relief,  of  administration,  of  person- 
nel that  were  so  much  Greek  in  terms  of  rural  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss 
the  sins  of  omission  or  commission  of  the  FERA,  nor  to 
belittle  its  accomplishments.  Its  job  was  to  get  relief 
through  to  desperately  needy  people.  That  it  elected  to  do 
so  within  the  framework  of  generally  accepted  social  work 
principles  is  to  its  everlasting  credit,  even  though  the  chips 
flew  far  and  wide. 

The  FERA  had  no  time  to  "proceed  from  lower  to 
higher,"  to  engage  in  those  slow  processes  of  community  ed- 
ucation and  acceptance  that  are  the  backbone  of  a  sound 
social  work  program.  It  had  to  do  things  that  partook 
"of  despotism,  however  benevolent  the  intention."  Its  in- 
sistence on  standards  of  relief  and  of  personnel  was  no  less 
bewildering  to  the  communities  than  to  most  of  the  per- 
sonnel itself.  Its  methods,  while  within  a  framework  of 
principles,  were  misunderstood  and  often  distorted  in  prac- 
tice. But  no  one  will  deny  that  it  exposed  to  the  public 
eye  the  extent  of  need  and  the  paucity  of  social  resources 
in  rural  areas. 

ALONG  in  1933,  when  confusion  was  at  its  height 
and  rural  workers  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
what  they  were  expected  to  do,  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America  brought  out  a  slender  little  book,  the 
importance  of  which  as  a  contribution  to  the  development 
of  rural  social  work  must  not  be  overlooked  even  in  such 
a  bird's-eye  review  as  this.  It  was  Josephine  Brown's  "The 
Rural  Community  and  Social  Case  Work."  To  many  of 
the  new  workers  in  the  vineyard  it  sounded  like  one  of 
those  how-to-do-it  books  always  welcomed  by  tyros  in  any 
calling.  Of  course  it  wasn't  that,  and  those  tyros  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  did  not  give  quick  and  ready  answers  to  the 
day-to-day  problems  that  were  plaguing  them.  To  more 
thoughtful  workers,  however,  it  gave  both  background  and 
approach  to  many  problems,  chief  of  which  was  their  own 
resourcefulness  and  capacity  for  adaptation.  Perhaps  its 
major  importance  lay  in  its  recognition  of  the  factors  that 
make  rural  case  work  different  from  urban,  in  practice  if 
not  in  principle.  In  any  event,  Miss  Brown's  little  book, 
oversimplified  though  many  found  it,  gave  rural  workers 
something  to  put  their  teeth  in  at  a  time  when  they  sorely 
needed  it.  It  still  is  the  guide,  if  not  the  gospel,  of  many 
a  rural  worker. 

Well,  the  FERA  came  and  went  and  what  it  left  behind 
in  terms  of  community  understanding  of  modern  social 
work  is  still  the  subject  of  heated  debate.  In  a  paper  at  the 
National  Conference  in  Kansas  City  in  1934  Mary  Irene 
Atkinson,  then  superintendent  of  the  division  of  charities 
of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Welfare,  summed  up  a 
fairly  general  estimate  of  its  impact: 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  .  .  .  that  in  spite  of  resistance, 
people  in  rural  communities  have  gained  some  conception  of 
a  new  approach  toward  administration  of  relief  by  persons 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  the  task;  and  that 
even  in  communities  where  local  officials  appear  to  be  living 
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for  the  day  when  the  curtain  can  be  rung  down  on  the  curnl 
scene,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  revert  to  predepression  teill 
niques.  .  .  .  The  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  conserve  cxisti(l 
wholesome  attitudes  in  rural  areas  and  to  take  advant«lj 
of  them  in  the  social  planning  that  lies  just  ahead.  .  .  . 

That  social  planning  to  which  Miss  Atkinson  referrj 
already  had  started,  and  started,  significantly  as  it  turnj 
out,  in  terms  of  children.  During  the  summer  of  19  D 
thoughtful  people  everywhere  became  deeply  concerned  ovj 
what  was  happening  to  the  vast  numbers  of  children  in  tl 
rapidly  rising  relief  population.  Quick  studies  made  I 
the  Children's  Bureau,  of  which  Grace  Abbott  was  thl 
the  chief,  revealed  disturbing  conditions,  particularly  | 
rural  localities.  Such  facilities  as  existed  for  children  wejj 
being  starved  out  by  overwhelming  demands  on  the  relil 
program.  It  was  then  that  the  bureau  and  the  Chiu 
Welfare  League  of  America,  of  which  the  late  J.  Prentil 
Murphy  of  Philadelphia  was  then  president  and  the  late  '  1 
C.  Carstens  executive  director,  proposed  to  the  FERA  th| 
some  one  person  on  the  staff  of  each  state  relief  admin !] 
tration  or  welfare  department  be  made  responsible  f  I 
maintaining  liaison  between  child  welfare  and  relief  faci  's 
ties  in  each  state. 

Nothing  came  of  this,  and  early  in  November  of  tl 
same  year  the  league  requested  President  Roosevelt  to  a 
a  conference  to  consider  "present  emergencies  in  the  care  • 
dependent  and  neglected  children."  Referred  by  the  Pre: 
dent  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  this  request  resulted  in 
small  conference  held  in  Washington  on  December  1 
1933  of  some  ninety-three  persons  from  twenty-eight  statt 
After  considering  the  evidence  accumulated  by  the  Burea 
the  league,  and  other  agencies,  the  conference  adopte 
recommendations  stressing  the  importance  of  adequate  pr< 
vision  for  children  in  families  receiving  relief  and  < 
strengthening  mothers'  aid  services.  It  proposed  a  centr 
child  welfare  board  or  agency  in  each  state,  either  as  i 
independent  unit  or  a  division  of  a  general  welfare  agenc 
and  pointed  out  that: 

In  providing  for  the  care  of  needy  children,  localities  : 
which  such  services  have  heretofore  been  inadequate  or  noi 
existent  would  profit  greatly,  avoid  many  costly  errors,  ar 
conserve  the  best  interests  of  needy  children,  if  a  competei 
advisory  service  on  child  welfare  were  made  available  at  a 
times  throughout  the  state  by  a  suitable  state  department. 

THE  conference  went  further  and  proposed  a  simib 
advisory  service  to  the  states  by  the  Children's  Bureai 
and  urged  that  relief  authorities — local,  state,  and  federal- 
provide  themselves  with  staff  equipped  to  give  counsel,  ac 
vice,  and  service  "in  relation  to  child  welfare  problems  ari 
ing  from  or  related  to  problems  of  family  welfare." 
added : 

Such  consultation  services  are  especially  timely  when  who 
systems  of  child  care  and  other  relief  activities  are  bein 
reconsidered  and  may  be  reorganized,  by  reason  of  the  e> 
ceptional  strains  to  which  they  are  being  subjected.  Sue 
advisory  services  are  also  particularly  important  to  state 
and  localities  in  which  the  population  is  predominantly  run 
and  in  which  child-caring  agencies  hive  been  relatively  ur 
developed. 

This  conference  attracted  relatively  little  public  attentio 
at  the  time,  but  it  had  great  bearing  on  subsequent  events 
Its  findings  were  the  basis  of  memoranda  considered  by  th 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Security  and  later  by  th 
President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security.  An  analyst 
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>f  the  child  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  they  finally  were  shaped,  particularly  those  that  relate 
jo  services  in  "predominantly  rural  areas,"  affords  abundant 
•vidence  of  the  conference's  influence. 

Many  people  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  those  pro- 
•isions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  divide  services  to 
pildren  between  two  administrative  bodies,  with  aid  to 
Dependent  children  assigned  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
ind  the  development  of  special  services  to  the  Children's 
Bureau.  In  the  two  stout  volumes  recording  the  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  is  ample  indication  that  this  division 
Ivas  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  many  outstanding  leaders 
In  social  work.  There  is  small  evidence  of  why  their  judg- 
ment was  not  accepted  in  the  final  draft  of  the  bill.  Pos- 
sibly the  aftermath  of  the  FERA  had  something  to  do 
Ivith  it.  The  Children's  Bureau  was  known  to  have 
j'standards,"  and  many  congressmen,  governors,  and  local 
political  leaders  were  pretty  fed  up  just  then  with  "stand- 
krds." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  realities  of  the  situation  gave  point 
to  the  division  of  administrative  responsibility.  Aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  like  old  age  assistance,  was  essentially  a 
relief  program  based  on  eligibility  and  need.  Social  services 
could,  and  everyone  devoutly  hoped  would,  be  components 
pf  the  program  but  no  one  could  be  sure  how  the  new 
county  units  would  function,  how  far  they  would  go  in  ac- 
cepting and  implementing  modern  social  philosophy.  These 
uncertainties  were  particularly  pronounced  in  relation  to 
rural  communities  where  the  need  was  greatest  and  resist- 
pnce  to  new  procedures  was  strongest. 

There  was  reason,  therefore,  in  providing  somewhere  in 
khe  program  for  an  area  of  experimentation,  for  a  place 
Ivhere  the  slow  process  of  education  and  demonstration 
bould  build  on  local  initiation  and  participation,  where 
workers  could  be  chosen  for  their  experience  and  capacity, 
pnd  sufficiently  freed  from  pressures  to  do  a  job  where  need 
jfor  service  and  not  just  eligibility  for  assistance  could  be 
jthe  criterion. 

This  is  what  the  child  welfare  services,  administered  by 
rhe  Children's  Bureau  under  Part  3,  Section  521,  Title  V 
i>f  the  Social  Security  Act  were  designed  to  do. 

When  in  1935  the  Childen's  Bureau  took  up  its  task  of 
developing  child  welfare  services  "in  predominantly  rural 


areas,"  twenty-six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
child  welfare  divisions  of  sorts  within  their  state  welfare 
departments.  Fourteen  states  had  necessary  legislation  for 
statewide  development  of  services  for  children.  At  the 
present  time,  all  the  states  have  some  division  of  govern- 
ment responsible  for  administering  a  child  welfare  program 
and  all,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  are  cooperating  with  the  bureau 
in  the  administration  of  child  welfare  services.  The  bu- 
reau does  not  claim  all  the  credit  for  this  development,  but 
it  admits  that  it  has  not  been  idle.  As  of  June  30,  1940 
federal  funds,  administered  by  the  bureau,  were  providing 
a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  child  welfare  services  in  512 
rural  counties  and  in  ten  New  England  areas  composed  of 
some  sixty-nine  "towns,"  the  New  England  equivalent  of 
townships.  Of  a  total  staff  of  735  professional  workers, 
495  were  giving  direct  service  to  children  in  rural  com- 
munities while  240  were  engaged  in  "state  services,"  in- 
cluding organization  of  community  child  welfare  activities, 
consultation  to  local  workers,  and  specialized  types  of 
service  related  to  adequate  care  and  protection  of  children. 

HE  work  of  the  child  welfare  services  runs  out  in  so 
many  directions  and  crosses  so  many  other  activities 
that  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  that  it  reaches 
cannot  be  definite.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  in  1940 
some  45,000  rural  children  received  needed  service  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  CWS  program.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  these  children  were  in  their  own 
homes  or  those  of  relatives ;  practically  all  the  rest  in  foster 
homes.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  day,  not  so  far  distant, 
when  placement  in  an  institution  was  standard  treatment 
for  a  dependent  or  neglected  child  in  a  rural  community. 
The  Children's  Bureau  realizes  better  than  anyone  else 
that  its  child  welfare  services  are  far  from  covering  the 
need  in  rural  areas.  It  is,  of  course,  limited  by  available 
funds  and  somewhat  by  available  personnel  with  the  re- 
quired professional  qualifications.  And,  too,  it  has  learned 
by  experience  to  be  somewhat  choosy  about  the  county 
where  it  establishes  a  unit.  It  does  not  go  into  a  county 
just  because  someone  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea.  An 
application  from  a  county  must  be  backed  up  by  evidence 
of  need  of  the  service,  of  community  understanding  of  what 
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the  service  is  and  isn't,  and  of  community  willingness  to 
participate  in  a  program. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a  community  thought  it  could 
dump  on  the  doorstep  of  the  "welfare  lady"  all  its  accumu- 
lated problems  of  relief,  neglect,  and  delinquency,  and  find 
them  neatly  solved  the  next  day.  Not  long  ago  a  county 
judge  in  a  midwestern  state  asked  for  a  CWS  worker  be- 
cause his  probation  officer  wasn't  any  good,  but  couldn't  be 
fired  because  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  campaign.  The 
county,  as  everyone  knew,  needed  help,  but  it  was  not  until 
some  twenty-odd  local  civic  and  service  organizations  got 
together  to  examine  its  needs,  to  evaluate  its  resources,  and 
to  accept  responsibility  for  cooperation  with  the  worker, 
that  anything  happened. 

What  a  CWS  worker  does  when  she  goes  into  a  rural 
community  is  conditioned  almost  wholly  by  the  community 
itself  and,  at  least  at  first,  by  its  own  appraisal  of  its  needs. 
In  many  places,  an  initial  activity  has  been  the  promotion  of 
community  organization  from  which  community  resources 
could  develop.  In  some  places  the  prevalence  of  behavior 
problems  in  the  schools  gets  early  attention ;  in  others  the 
reason  for  a  disproportionate  number  of  children  in  institu- 
tions is  first  explored.  In  any  case  a  worker  must  make 
herself  thoroughly  known  to  her  community  while  herself 
learning  to  know  it  and  its  people.  This  is  her  first  step 
and  it  is  far  less  simple  than  it  sounds,  as  many  a  worker 
has  discovered  by  hard  experience.  In  her  every  activity 
she  soon  realizes  that  nothing  that  she  does  or  is,  however 
exalted  her  background,  has  value  except  as  it  makes  some- 
thing constructive  happen  in  the  lives  of  children  and  in 
the  development  of  community  understanding  and  re- 
sources. 

*T*  WO  major  criticisms  of  the  child  welfare  services 
•••  seem  to  be  prevalent :  first  that  in  terms  of  administra- 
tion they  duplicate  other  services  for  children  and  create 
confusion  in  the  public  mind ;  that  CWS  is  not  doing  any- 
thing that  ADC  could  not  do  given  the  same  advantages; 
second,  that  they  create  an  "aristocracy"  both  of  personnel 
and  service.  I  take  both  criticisms  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
The  first  seems  to  stem  usually  from  technicians  in  adminis- 
tration not  wholly  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  realities  of  rural 
social  organization.  It  may  have  some  foundation,  perhaps, 
in  counties  with  a  fully  developed,  adequately  staffed  ADC 
program,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  well  founded  in  counties 
where  the  program  must  struggle  for  effectiveness  against 
public  inertia,  prejudice,  and  paralyzing  case  loads. 

The  second  criticism  is  perhaps  more  widespread.  CWS 
workers  are  hand  picked  because  of  special  qualifications  of 
training  and  experience  not  always  possessed  by  other 
county  workers ;  their  salaries  usually  are  higher  than  those 
of  county  employes  and  are  not  subjected  to  the  nigglings 
of  local  finance  bodies;  their  case  loads  are  relatively  small 
and  selective,  and  as  part  of  their  job  they  engage  in  com- 
munity activities  for  which  their  overburdened  colleagues 
rarely  have  time.  They  constitute,  say  the  critics,  a  pro- 
tected minority  in  the  democracy  of  public  social  work. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  fully  aware  of  this  criticism 
but  is  not  greatly  disturbed  by  it.  Its  franchise,  it  main- 
tains, is  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  modern  case  work  in 
terms  of  rural  community  development  no  less  than  of  ac- 
tual service.  The  values  of  qualified  personnel,  adequate 
salaries,  controlled  case  loads,  and  freedom  for  the  exercise 
of  initiative  are  all  part  of  that  demonstration.  It  is  not  a 
specific  program  but  rase  work  itself,  its  principles  and  its 
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methods,  that  is  on  trial  in  the  democratic  setting  of  the 
public  welfare  field. 

The  bureau  is  the  first  to  admit  that  its  undertakings 
fall  far  short  of  its  ideals.  It  could  write  a  book  on  what 
it  has  learned  about  the  resistance  of  the  rural  mind  to  new 
ideas,  however  delicately  introduced  into  the  blood  stream 
of  community  life.  It  could  write  another  on  the  inability 
of  technically  qualified  workers  to  adjust  their  round  peg 
personalities  to  square  hole  situations.  But  these  things, 
says  the  bureau,  are  the  realities  to  which  social  work  must 
show  itself  equal  if  it  is  to  justify  itself  in  the  public  scene. 

The  bureau  believes  in  standards  in  social  work,  and  it 
has  been  steadfast  in  adhering  to  them.  But  it  realizes  that 
it  is  not  the  only  keeper  of  the  faith,  that  it  has  no  mo- 
nopoly of  the  conviction  that  sound  social  growth  must  be- 
gin at  the  grass  roots.  It  knows  that  many  county  welfare 
workers  are  as  good  as  the  best  that  CWS  can  muster,  that 
without  enjoying  special  status  or  the  privilege  of  doing  a 
qualitative  job,  these  workers  have  rooted  their  programs 
deep  in  community  understanding  and  have  gone  forward 
steadily  "from  lower  to  higher"  in  community  participation 
and  in  broadening  the  social  content  of  the  services  they 
administer.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  bureau  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  such  workers,  to  make  them  not  happy  acci- 
dents but  "standard  practice." 

It  is  too  early  to  attempt  any  precise  measure  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  child  welfare  services  on  the  slowly  changing 
pattern  of  rural  social  organization.  But  that  the  steady 
effort  has  penetrated  into  rural  life  and  has  been  fruitful 
seems  clearly  established  by  the  record  of  the  past  five 
years.  From  this  record  the  services  emerge  today  as  the 
hero — or  should  it  be  the  heroine? — of  the  story,  as  far  as 
it  has  gone,  of  the  long  struggle  to  develop  modern  social 
work  programs  and  practices  in  rural  America. 
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WHAT  IT  IS 


Counties  Are  Different 


By  D.  G.  and  N.  SPRINGER 


OODBYE;  and  don't  get  lost!"  is  a  familiar 
farewell  from  Home  Office  when  I  set  out  on  a 
field  trip.  I  suppose  I  could  get  lost  if  I  tried. 
|My  territory  covers  more  than  11,000  square  miles,  mostly 
MI  end  and  thick  with  unfenced  forest.  Here  are  the  five 
bounty  offices  which  I  visit  as  state  welfare  agent  engaged 
•hiefly  in  supervising  county  administration  of  the  public 
|issistance  services,  commonly  known  as  the  categories.  All 
ive  counties  are  rural  in  a  somewhat  special  sense  common 
n  the  Far  West;  in  all  of  them  agriculture,  in  various 
orms,  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  local  economy,  but 
n  none  is  it  the  chief  source  of  income  of  the  people.  In 
[ome  this  chief  place  belongs  to  lumber;  in  others,  to 
Inining.  The  same  socio-economic  background  is  present 
n  all  the  counties,  but  each  of  the  five  welfare  agencies 
fiffers  from  the  others  in  the  administrative,  personality, 
-.nd  community  problems  it  presents. 

I    Big  County  is  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  in  my 
Jerritory.     Its  population  is  about  50,000,  its  area  a  little 
Inder  4,000  square  miles;  its  case  load  a  little  over  2,000. 
ts  brand  new  welfare  building,  product  of  WPA  labor,  is 
Situated  in  a  very  conservative  regional  metropolis  of  some 
5,000.      Under  its   roof   are  gathered   the  probation   de- 
partment and  detention  home,  the  county  health  unit,  and 
•he  county  welfare  department. 

1  Of  the  first,  one  can  only  say  that  its  wing  of  the  build- 
ng  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Alcatraz.  In  Detention  in- 
[ividual  cells  restrain  the  dangerous  inmates,  aged  six  to 
lixteen,  and  the  "play  yard"  shuts  itself  in  with  a  high  wall 
Ind  a  heavy  iron  mesh  ceiling.  The  health  unit  is  a  hope- 
kil  beginning:  two  public  health  nurses  work  in  and  out 
If  the  office,  and  a  local  physician  is  employed  part  time, 
to  far  the  county  has  refused  to  accept  the  participation  of 
he  federal  health  services.  It  doesn't  want  "outsiders." 
I  The  county  welfare  wing  of  the  building  looks  very  up- 
b-date.  It  was  designed  especially  for  efficient,  stream- 
|  ned  administration — every  cubicle  in  its  proper  place, 
k'ery  worker  in  his  proper  cubicle.  The  county  director 
t  a  shrewd  and  experienced  administrator,  devoted  to  the 
Rgional  mores — which  are  not  as  modern  as  the  building. 
The  staff  includes  ten  social  workers  and  competent 
[tterical  help.  It  is  by  far  the  most  adequately  staffed  of- 
Ice  on  my  string.  The  applicant  comes  in  the  door 
narked  "Enter,"  is  pleasantly  greeted  by  an  experienced 
;nd  courteous  receptionist  and  gently  shunted  through 
he  appropriate  cubicles,  to  emerge  in  due  time  through 
he  door  marked  "Exit,"  with  practically  all  his  points  of 
ligibility — physical,  matrimonial,  and  financial — expertly 
,  pttracted. 

|  Quite  the  modern,  urban  set-up,  as  you  can  see.  Yet 
fig  County  remains  rural.  The  people  make  it  so.  Geog- 
mphy  makes  it  so.  When  the  visiting  state  worker  investi- 
gates an  appealed  case  in  this  county,  she  may  drive  a 
Kindred  miles  or  more  over  back  country  roads  to  inter- 
tew  a  retired  logger  or  prospector  whose  sole  contacts  with 
[he  outside  world  are  a  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue  and  the 
ijocasional  visit  of  a  county  worker,  and  whose  grievance 


usually  shakes  down  to  a  desire  for  a  heart  to  heart  chat 
with  a  new  audience.  Or  she  may  drive  an  equal  distance 
to  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village  to  listen  to  the 
rambling  recital  of  an  Indian  woman  who  lives  chiefly  on 
acorn  meal  and  fish,  reckons  time  by  natural  catastrophies, 
and  can't  understand  why  her  positive  (but,  unfortunately, 
quite  unsupported)  memory  that  she  was  "girl  so  beeg"  at 
the  time  of  the  great  flood  of  1878  is  not  by  itself  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  age  required  for  assistance. 

But  such  visits  are  more  rare  in  this  than  in  my  other 
counties.  In  Big  County,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  eligibil- 
ity for  social  security  assistance  is  pretty  completely  inves- 
tigated. Most  of  the  ten  social  workers  are  college  gradu- 
ates, but  none,  save  the  Child  Welfare  Services  worker,  has 
had  specialized  training  in  social  work.  Under  the  office 
routine  the  workers  have  become  first  class  eligibility  inves- 
tigators, but  with  the  exception  of  the  small  and  selected 
case  load  of  the  Child  Welfare  Services  worker,  any  ad- 
venturing by  the  staff  in  the  wider  field  of  constructive 
social  case  work  has  not  been  countenanced  by  county 
policy.  Big  County  wishes  to  handle — or  not  handle — its 
social  problems  in  its  own  good  way  and  time. 

The  visiting  state  worker's  chief  labors  in  the  county, 
therefore,  are  concerned  with  case  review,  and  with  discus- 
sions on  matters  of  policy,  attempting  to  resolve  the  in- 
evitable and  endless  conflicts  between  state  and  county 
points  of  view.  Conferences  are  numerous,  extended,  and 
usually  good  humored — a  packet  of  throat  lozenges  is  a 
welcome  working  tool — and  the  very  latest  and  approved 
additions  to  the  social  work  jargon  are  mutually  exchanged 
and,  sometimes,  mutually  misunderstood. 

BY    WAY    OF     CONTRAST    TO     BIG    COUNTY    IS     MOUNTAIN 

County,  with  less  than  1,000  square  miles,  all  up  and  down, 
where  the  young  county  director  is  her  own  mate  and  crew. 
Her  office  is  commodious.  When  Welfare  came  to  Moun- 
tain County  there  simply  wasn't  room  for  it  in  the  court 
house,  and  the  commissioners  did  not  see  their  way  to  set- 
ting up  outside  quarters  for  anything  so  foreign  and  untried. 
So  they  generously  permitted  Welfare  to  start  business  in 
their  own  meeting  room  during  such  hours  as  they  them- 
selves did  not  require  it.  There  Welfare  has  remained. 

As  an  office,  the  commissioners'  room  has  its  advantages. 
It  has  a  table  large  enough  to  hold  at  least  the  current 
forms,  bulletins,  decisions,  and  day-by-day  printed,  mimeo- 
graphed, and  typed  minutiae  connected  with  the  mysteries 
of  eligibility.  The  chairs  are  comfortable.  The  commis- 
sioners' cuspidor  is  convenient  for  visitors  who  require  it. 

But  working  there  has  the  disadvantage  of  working  in  a 
fishbowl.  The  room  always  has  been  a  popular  gathering 
place  and  the  citizens  like  to  wander  through,  pass  the  time 
of  day,  and  see  what  is  going  on.  It  is  all  very  democratic, 
but  I  think  Miss  Scott  would  like  to  trade  a  little  democ- 
racy for  some  privacy. 

When  the  commissioners  meet,  Welfare  shuts  up  shop 
and  goes  into  the  field.  There  is  plenty  to  do  there,  and 
some  interesting  one-way  mountain  roads  to  do  it  on.  With 
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the  help  of  a  part  time  stenographer  who,  until  recently, 
was  a  full  time  local  highschool  girl,  and  with  a  lack  of 
many  of  the  usual  physical  accessories  to  welfare  adminis- 
tration, Miss  Scott  carries  a  load  of  300  cases  of  all  types 
and  manages  to  conduct  a  conspicuously  efficient  office.  I 
would  hesitate,  though,  to  hazard  the  number  of  overtime 
hours  she  must  spend  on  the  job. 

Incidentally,  Miss  Scott  is  a  "home  county"  product. 
This  qualification,  sometimes  with  the  additional  factor  of 
"old  family,"  seems  to  be  the  chief  requisite  for  job  hold- 
ing in  the  welfare  departments  of  most  of  the  rural  coun- 
ties I  know.  For  a  worker  primarily  concerned  with 
eligibility  this  has  one  advantage:  Miss  Scott  knows  her 
case  load  as  people,  in  fact  she  knows  practically  everything 
knowable  about  each  and  every  one  of  them.  She  also 
happens  to  have  had  a  university  training  and  considerable 
experience  in  state  relief  administration.  It  is  a  good  com- 
bination, and  I  wish  my  counties  had  more  Miss  Scotts. 

Next  door  to  Mountain  County  is  Mining  County, 
pygmy  in  my  territory  so  far  as  square  mileage  goes,  a 
mere  700  or  so.  But  the  county  has  a  rocky  backbone 
which  pushes  far  up  above  timberline;  and  its  mining  in- 
dustry is  equally  imposing.  Mrs.  Warren  is  the  welfare 
director  and  she,  too,  is  of  important  stature,  at  least  in  my 
private  list  of  rural  officials. 

Mrs.  Warren  is  different  from  all  the  others.  In  her 
own  right  she  is  a  personality,  an  exceedingly  wise  woman 
who  understands  the  art  of  living  with  people,  and  by 
long  odds  the  best  practicing  psychologist  I  know. 

For  example,  there  was  the  recent  occasion  when  Mrs. 
Warren  obtained  needed  and  expensive  dictaphone  equip- 
ment for  her  office  by  the  direct,  but  not  so  simple,  device 
of  inviting  the  county  commissioners,  one  at  a  time,  into 
her  office  to  talk  into  the  demonstration  machine,  and  to 


listen,  surprised  and  pleased,  while  the  contraption  gave  1| 
very  own  voice  right  back  to  him — the  while  Mrs.  Warr 
fed  him  cold  facts  and  figures  on  the  saving  in  dollars  ai 
cents  that  the  machine  would  mean  to  Welfare.     At  t 
next  full  board  meeting  the  purchase  was  authorized. 

It  was  through  Mrs.  Warren,  indeed,  that  I  first  becar 
convinced  of  the  advisability  of  canvassing  rural  comm 
sioners  individually  concerning  a  state  office  proposal,  I 
fore  presenting  it,  with  due  solemnity,  to  the  assembl 
board.     It  really  is  an  important  method  of  procedure 
rural  work.     Commissioners  usually  appreciate  individu 
attention ;  and  they  are  a  cagey  lot,  and  hate  to  be  su 
prised.     Without  preliminary  preparation  they,  as  a  boar 
almost  invariably  will  hedge  for  further  consideration, 
will  come  out  with  a  forthright  "No." 

As  a  director  of  welfare  Mrs.  Warren  stands  out  amoi 
my  county  executives.  Her  deliberate  policy  epitomiz 
a  point  of  view  widely  prevalent  in  rural  areas,  but  n 
often  clearly  defined.  It  is  a  point  of  view  at  rather  sha 
variance  with  recent  progress  towards  the  complete  at 
efficient  bureaucratizing  of  all  welfare  administration.  1 
Mrs.  Warren,  Welfare  does  not  mean  that  the  "gover 
ment"  is  aiding  the  unfortunate  in  an  impersonal  and  r 
stricted  fashion;  instead  it  means  that  her  own  people  a 
helping  one  another  through  the  medium  of  her  office.  SI 
believes  that  the  money  that  flows  across  her  desk,  i 
matter  if  it  has  federal  and  state  labels,  really  comes  01 
of  Mining  County  pockets;  and  that  therefore  Minir 
County  people  should  know  all  about  how  it  is  spent  ar 
why,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  help  in  the  spendin 
She  believes  that  red  tape  can  be  cut  and  often  should  b 

As  a  consequence  of  these  beliefs,  Mrs.  Warren  is  ni 
the  perfect  county  director  from  the  bureaucratic  starn 
point.  She  thinks  people  are  more  important  than  pape 


Man  with  a  Future 

At  sixty-seven  John  Fowler  was  an  unattached  man  without 
job,  home,  or  money.  But  he  was  pioneer  bred,  and  when 
an  old  age  assistance  grant  assured  him  a  grubstake,  he 
loaded  his  possessions  on  his  back,  hiked  into  the  mountain 
wilderness  of  Mining  County,  and  staked  himself  a  claim. 
That  act  gave  him  a  job.  Then  he  built  his  house. 

It  isn't  a  fancy  house  and  it  lacks  modern  conveniences. 
It  has  only  one  room  and  no  bathtub,  but  it  is  not  a  rural 
slum  dwelling,  emphatically  not.  John  Fowler  says  it  is 
nearly  as  good  as  the  cabin  his  grandfather  built  in  the 
Indiana  wilderness,  and  considerably  better  than  his  own 
father's  soddy  on  the  Nebraska  prairie. 

John  Fowler's  complete  kit  of  tools  for  his  home  build- 
ing were  an  axe,  hammer,  saw,  shovel,  crow  bar,  old  auto- 
mobile jack,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  jacknife.  His  raw  ma- 
terials were  the  trees  on  his  claim;  his  materials  from  out- 
side, a  keg  of  nails,  some  odds  and  ends  of  hardware,  and 
a  few  scraps  of  secondhand  lumber  for  door  and  window 
frames.  In  a  very  literal  sense  his  house  grew  out  of  the 
ground  it  stands  on. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  build  the  house.  There  was  always 
other  work  to  do— required  development  work  on  the  claim; 
constructing  a  barbecue  pit  large  enough  to  cook  a  whole 
deer  (for  jerky  not  for  swank);  damming  the  creek  to  pro- 
vide a  head  of  water  for  mining,  agriculture,  and  domestic 
use;  hunting  and  fishing  for  the  pot;  and,  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  house,  preparing  a  garden  plot. 

This  last  was  a  tremendous  task.  It  involved  felling  the 
trees  and  clearing  the  stumps  from  a  cunningly  chosen 
slope  which  gets  the  maximum  of  sunshine.  Even  after  three 


years  the  garden  is  not  finished,  but  some  parts  of  it  can 
be  planted,  and  new  fruit  trees  are  flourishing.  Many  years 
will  pass  before  the  trees  bear,  but  at  seventy  John  Fowler 
still  thinks  and  plans  for  the  future.  For  beauty's  sake  the 
entire  garden  area  has  been  ringed  with  the  azalea  and 
rhododendron  which  grow  wild  in  the  forest. 

"Couldn't  have  made  a  start  hadn't  been  for  the  pension," 
says  John  Fowler.  "But  now — just  give  me  a  little  time  and 
this  claim'II  be  a  right  nice  spot.  Yep;  and  I  bet  one  of 
these  days  I'll  find  me  a  nice  pocket  down  on  the  crick." 
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Back  of  the  Court  House 

Remote  County's  welfare  building, 
with  a  supply  of  wood  against  the 
winter  stacked  handily  beside  the 
door,  was  not  always  as.  bright-faced 
and  cheerful  as  it  is  today.  Until  the 
Welfare  came  it  was  only  an  old  shed 
back  of  the  court  house,  used  by  the 
janitor  as  a  lumber  room.  The  court 
house  had  no  room — and  not  much 
use — for  the  Welfare  when  it  sud- 
denly evolved  out  of  the  traditional 
grocery-order  book  in  the  hip-pocket 
of  the  chairman  of  the  county  com- 
missioners. Casting  about  for  a  park- 
ing place  for  the  newcomer,  someone 
thought  of  the  shed.  Unpromising 
though  it  was,  it  forthwith  became 
the  county  welfare  office. 

Many  a  beauty  treatment  with 
hammer  and  paintbrush  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  shed  with  its  knot- 
holey  walls,  its  leaky  roof,  and  broken 
floor  to  its  present  respectable  estate. 
Its  roof  and  walls  now  are  weather 
tight,  its  floor  is  firm.  It  has  a  large 
bench-lined  common  room  where 


clients  may  toast  themselves  by  the 
stove  and  listen  to  what  goes  on  in 
the  cubicles  of  the  director  and  his 
two  clerical  workers  who  constitute 
the  entire  county  welfare  staff.  The 
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partitions  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
slightest  whisper,  either  in  or  out  of 
the  cubicles.  But  this  does  not  matter. 
In  Remote  County  everybody  knows 
all  about  everybody  else,  anyway. 


id  her  tendency  is  to  shortcut  to  the  heart  of  a  pressing 
oblem,  and  later  to  plod  back  along  the  devious  bureau- 
atic  path,  rilling  in  the  gaps.  It  is  a  tendency  which,  alas, 
e  state  visitor  must  labor  to  curb  and  correct.  It  puts 
onkey  wrenches  in  the  machinery.  But  if,  at  times,  tech- 
cal  gaps  are  uncovered  in  Mrs.  Warren's  eligibility  re- 
rding,  no  one  has  yet  uncovered  a  gap  in  her  intelligence 

kindliness. 

To  see  how  Mrs.  Warren  really  puts  her  democr.atic 
:liefs  into  practice,  one  should  accompany  her  into  the 
>ld.  On  other  counts,  also,  riding  with  Mrs.  Warren 
/er  the  back  roads  of  Mining  County  is  a  first  class  edu- 
itional  experience  for  any  urban-trained  worker.  Just 
ic  mechanics  of  rural  field  work  are  different. 
'  The  little  time  saving  expedients,  for  example,  are  im- 
prtant  when  so  many  miles  must  be  covered.  Passing  the 
pie  of  day  with  workers  in  the  fields  is  more  than  just 
liatty  country  friendliness.  In  this  back  country  people 
kbitually  notice  who  is  abroad,  and  after  a  few  stops  Mrs. 
Barren  has  fairly  accurate  information  on  who  is  at  home 
(id  who  isn't,  and  can  fevise  her  route  accordingly.  Oc- 
asional  employment  of  a  pair  of  opera  glasses  to  spy  out 
lie  terrain  across  a  valley;  absence  of  smoke  above  a  cabin 
Kimney  may  convey  information  that  will  save  an  hour's 
riving  over  a  mountain  road.  An  alert  and  unflagging  in- 
;rest  in  passers-by,  on  foot  and  on  wheels,  with  occa- 
(onal  stops  to  confer  with  selected  individuals — and  sud- 
enly  the  observer  discovers  that  these  conferences  are  re- 
jited  to  an  indexed  list  which  Mrs.  Warren  carries  with 
Br,  and  really  are  renewals  taken  in  the  field  as  time  and 
nance  afford.  Rough  and  ready,  but  how  else  could  the 
»b  get  done? 

Then  there  are  the  frequent  stops  at  cross  roads  stores, 
fmntry  school  houses,  portable  saw  mills,  farm  houses,  and 
idigenous  cabins.  Not  all  of  these  are  calls  upon  clients. 
ait  all  of  them  are  related  to  the  day's  work  and  many 
i  them  are  connected  with  Mrs.  Warren's  svstem  of  demo- 


cratic participation  in  welfare  activities.  Mrs.  Warren 
counts  her  community  resources  not  only  by  organized 
agencies,  public  and  private,  but  also,  and  literally,  by  the 
census  of  solvent  citizens  within  the  county.  Most  of  these 
people  are  working  for  her,  in  one  way  or  another. 

"It  isn't  what  they  do  that  really  counts,"  explains  Mrs. 
Warren.  "It's  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  something,  even 
if  it's  only  asking  a  question  or  posting  a  letter  or  deliver- 
ing some  unimportant  message.  The  thing  is  to  get  them 
to  do  something  for  Welfare ;  then  they'll  take  an  interest 
in  Welfare."  And  she  adds,  thoughtfully:  "They  should 
take  an  interest.  It's  their  business." 

I  do  not  know  if  Mrs.  Warren's  system  could  be  em- 
ployed profitably  in  more  populous  counties.  I  rather  doubt 
it.  Its  workability  seems  to  depend  largely  upon  face-to- 
face  contacts  and  upon  Mrs.  Warren's  own  personality; 
and  she  is  not  multiple,  but  just  one  very  busy  woman. 
But  one  result  of  her  work  method  may  surprise  some 
people:  despite  the  widespread  and  active  taxpayer  interest 
in  welfare  administration  that  she  has  aroused,  Mining 
County  is  just  a  little  more  generous  and  considerate  to- 
wards its  clients  than  most  of  my  other  counties. 

Efficient?  Well,  over  in  Big  County  they  do  beautiful 
paper  work.  Beautiful.  It  would  be  easier  for  a  camel 
to  skip  through  the  proverbial  eye  of  the  needle  without 
touching  the  sides,  than  for  an  ineligible  to  creep  past  the 
eye  of  Big  County  without  detection.  However  one  looks 
at  it,  that's  efficiency! 

In  little  Mining  County  interpretations  are  more  elastic, 
frequently  as  elastic  as  the  law  permits.  Mining  County 
has  been  known  to  stretch  a  point.  Yet,  strangely,  reim- 
bursement ratios  for  the  two  counties  are  not  so  far  out  of 
balance,  although  naturally  Big  County  is  on  the  favorable 
side.  But  Mining  County  actually  tries  to  do  some  con- 
structive social  work  among  its  people,  after  its  own  un- 
orthodox and  neighborly  fashion ;  and  sometimes  positive 
and  socially  useful  results  are  visible.  That  also  is  efficiency. 
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The  Education  of  Mr.  Wyat 


By  D.  G.  and  N.  SPRINGER 


IT  is  a  long  jump  from  Home  Office  to  Remote,  most 
distant  of  my  five  rural  counties.     It  is  well  over  400 
miles  by  the  shortest  road,  and  at  least  fifty  years  by 
community  folkways  and  outlook. 

Presiding  over  Remote's  bright-faced  little  welfare  build- 
ing is  Thomas  Wyat.  I  hesitate  to  call  Mr.  Wyat  a  typi- 
cal rural  county  director.  Members  of  that  tribe,  as  I 
have  found  them,  are  much  too  individual  to  be  typed 
successfully.  Mr.  Wyat  is  very  much  an  individual,  but 
his  background  and  habits  of  mind  are  more  usual  than 
not  in  rural  areas.  With  apologies  to  him  and  his  county, 
I'll  call  him  a  type. 

Mr.  Wyat  is  an  elderly,  still  very  active  man,  born  in 
the  county,  educated  in  its  schools,  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  within  its  boundaries.  He  has  been  engaged  va- 
riously in  farming,  clerking,  as  a  small  independent  mer- 
chant, and  as  an  official  in  a  country  bank.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  knows  personally  every  adult  living  in  the  county; 
and  not  only  knows  them,  but  knows  their  circumstances 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  To  the  visiting  state  worker, 
and  to  the  juvenile  section  of  the  community,  he  is  "Mr. 
Wyat."  To  all  others  he  is  "Tom."  Similarly,  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  commissioners  is  "Oh,  Jack!"  and  the 
sheriff  is  "Hiya,  Buck!"  Remote  is  that  kind  of  a  county. 

Remote's  present  population  is  about  5,000,  considerably 
less  than  before  the  depression.  About  15  percent  are 
American  Indians;  the  remainder  almost  exclusively  old 
stock  white  Americans.  The  original  settlers  came  largely 
from  New  England,  particularly  Maine,  and  their  folk- 
thinking  ttill  influences  the  county. 

Because  of  certain  special  conditions,  Remote  presents 
its  welfare  problem  in  sharper  outline  than  do  my  other 
rural  counties.  It  is  one  of  the  nation's  "stranded"  coun- 
ties. Its  only  sizable  payroll  came  from  a  large  lumber 
mill  now  shut  down,  perhaps  permanently.  As  a  result 
the  most  energetic  and  footloose  of  the  younger  generation 
drifted  out  of  the  county  during  the  depression  years,  leav- 
ing behind  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  oldsters 
who  can  qualify  for  old  age  assistance.  Today  these  re- 
cipients actually  comprise  the  favored  economic  class  in  the 
community.  They  have  a  steady  income. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  Remote  County  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  still  close  to  its  frontier  past,  and  the  oro- 
nounced  individualism  of  early  days  is  still  a  powerful 
community  force.  No  railroad  ever  has  entered  the  county 
and,  until  some  ten  years  ago,  no  road  existed  that  was 
negotiable  the  year  around.  Even  today,  during  the  winter 
season,  the  single  paved  highway  frequently  is  closed  to 
travel  for  days  at  a  time.  Consequently,  forms  of  social 
exchange  such  as  service  clubs  for  local  merchants,  and  art 
and  drama  clubs  for  highschool  seniors,  have  been  ac- 
cepted only  recently  and  actual  changes  in  social  thinking 
have  been  very  slow  in  reaching  the  community  conscious- 
ness. The  direct  action  tendencies  of  pioneer  days  have  not 
quite  died  out.  Organized  relief  is  accepted  through  bread- 
and-butter  compulsion ;  but  even  in  relief  the  individual 
expects  to  look  after  his  own  interests.  Name  calling  is 
not  unknown  in  the  welfare  office,  nor  fisticuffs.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Wyat  and  I  called  on  an  aged  appellant 
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who  sat  through  the  interview  with  the  family  shotg 
across  his  knees,  "to  protect  my  interests";  on  another 
casion  a  project  involving  the  placement  of  a  minor  ch 
came  to  naught  principally  because  of  evident  (but  wl: 
pered)  fear  of  arson  at  the  barns  and  bullets  in  the  li' 
stock. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  violence  is  the  rule  ht 
I  only  am  saying  that  the  county  has  an  inherited  traditi 
of  lawlessness  of  which  the  present  generation  is  rail 
proud.  Disputes  are  apt  to  become  personal  encounte 
"There's  no  law  north  of  the  river,"  is  a  common  sayin 
the  river  being  a  county  boundary.  Saloon  keeping,  in 
its  post-repeal  forms,  is  the  most  prosperous  business  at  t 
county  seat,  population  2,000,  and  the  free-and-easy  ox 
of  the  old  days  still  persists  in  community  toleration  ol 
row  of  red-light  cottages  "across  the  road,"  just  off  t 
main  street. 

Nearly  everybody  works  with  his  hands,  at  least  part 
the  time.  Nearly  everybody  has  some  access  to  natural  r 
sources.  Outside  of  town,  wild  game  or  fish  is  depend 
upon  as  an  important  source  of  food  supply,  especia 
among  the  Indians.  Although  the  free  fanning  land  (nev 
very  plentiful  or  very  good  in  this  area)  is  long  since  gon 
men  still  walk  into  the  nearby  mountains  with  packs 
their  backs,  stake  out  mining  claims,  and  chop  themselv 
homes  out  of  the  virgin  forest. 

When  I  first  visited  Remote  County,  some  three  yea 
ago,  Mr.  Wyat  had  just  been  appointed  director  of  coun 
welfare.    I  found  him  sitting  in  his  corner  of  the  welfar 
shed  in  fairly  complete  control  of  his  case  load  (it  average 
aro.und  400),  but  considerably  perplexed  and  mystified  b; 
the  volume  and  complexity  of  its  paper  requirements,  am 
openly  apprehensive  of  a  new  trial  in  the  guise  of  a  visitinj 
state  agent.    Mr.  Wyat  had  but  recently  inherited  chat* 
from   his  predecessor   and   naturally   felt   that  he   already 
possessed  more  than  his  fair  share  of  troubles. 

I     THINK     THAT     MOST     RURAL     SOCIAL     WORKERS     WILL 

recognize  Remote  County.  I  gather  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual phenomenon  in  rural  America.  My  particular  Remote 
County  just  happens  to  be  a  little  more  remote  than  most, 
its  general  ideas  reside  a  little  farther  in  the  past,  its  wel- 
fare problem  sticks  up  a  little  more  baldly. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  no  one  in  the  local  office 
had  ever  seen  a  case  history,  or  could  guess  what  its  con- 
tents should  be.  However,  as  a  shrewd  and  experienced 
business  man,  the  new  director  had  recognized  from  the 
first  the  necessity  for  records  of  all  transactions  involving 
money.  His  records  were  accurate,  too,  but  needed  ampli- 
fying and  refining  to  measure  up  to  standards.  Social  facts 
regarding  clients  existed  in  profusion,  but  not  on  paper. 
They  were  packed  away  neatly  inside  Mr.  Wyat's  head. 
At  first  he  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that 
they  be  written  down ;  it  didn't  seem  quite  proper  to  write 
down  such  intimate  things  about  one's  neighbors.  How- 
ever, with  time,  pertinent  social  facts  have  been  extracted 
from  under  Mr.  Wyat's  hat  and  put  on  paper.  Community 
resources  were  meager ;  but  some  did  exist,  and  more  could 
be  developed.  It  had  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Wyat  that  there 
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•as  such  a  thing  as  a  community  resource,  or  that  such  a 
ling  could  be  developed  to  aid  him  in  his  difficult  ad- 
jiinistrative  task. 

Some  of  his  cases  needed  special  attention.  From  native 
|ire\vdness,  and  because  he  possessed  a  naturally  social  dis- 
losition,  Mr.  Wyat  had  recognized  this  need.  But  just 
-hat  to  do,  even  if  he  found  time  to  do  it,  was  a  puzzle 
p  him.  Social  case  work  concepts  were  foreign  to  him, 
ideed  to  the  whole  county,  and  the  moralistic  prejudices 
|f  the  1880's  dominated  community  thinking. 

Of  course  there  are  various  ways  for  the  state  visitor 

approach  Mr.  Wyat  and  Remote  County.  We  call  them 
roudly  "our  techniques."  Maybe  they  deserve  the  epithet, 
.nyway,  I  fear  they  are  not  always  chosen  aptly  or  used 
•isely;  and  never  wisely  enough. 

Take,  for  example,  that  method  of  approach  which  may 
:  termed  the  "discourse  technique."  In  varying  degrees 
:  intensity  it  is  applied  almost  universally  in  rural  offices. 
i  the  advertising  business  they  would  call  it  a  "pep  talk," 
id  make  it  at  least  intelligible  to  the  listener.  But  not  in 
icial  work.  The  discourse  must  maintain  its  social  work 
ignity.  As  practiced  most  frequently  and  completely  by 
ic  younger  state  visitors  not  too  long  from  the  schools,  it 
ites  no  lets  than  a  chapter  heading:  "Attack  Upon  Rural 
roblem  Through  Technique  of  Discourse." 

The  method  really  is  simple.  The  state  visitor  eases  her- 
If  into  a  chair  opposite  the  rural  director,  takes  a  deep 
•eath,  and  proceeds  to  deliver  a  discourse  which  purports 

tell  him  how  he  can  do  better.  The  director  may  be 
uch  more  than  twice  the  visitor's  age,  may  have  children 

his  own  more  mature  than  she.  Community  folkways 
ay  not  countenance  a  young  woman  (and  one  from  "out- 
le"  to  boot)  lecturing  an  elderly  man  on  his  duties  and 


opportunities.  But  these  considerations  do  not  influence  the 
flow  of  discourse.  It  proceeds.  It  considers  and  embellishes 
the  Law  and  the  Rulings  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Ideal 
Goal,  it  skips  happily  from  Approved  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures to  Standards  of  Evaluation,  and  it  bears  down 
heavily  on  the  Effectuation  of  Proper  Attitude  for  Highest 
Contribution  to  Program  Considered  as  Whole.  And 
always  it  ends  on  a  note  of  High  Faith  which  implies  that, 
even  if  Remote  County  is  in  a  mess,  God's  in  His  Heaven, 
and  If- We- All-Work- Together-And-Improve-the-Output 
all  will  be  just  wonderful  in  the  social  welfare  world. 

From  the  state  visitor's  standpoint,  the  discourse  tech- 
nique has  something  to  be  said  for  it.  It's  easy.  It  requires 
little  strain  of  mind  and  no  sweat.  It  is  immensely  pleas- 
ing to  the  visitor's  ego.  The  discourse  itself,  when  casually 
repeated  in  appropriate  snatches  back  "in  the  Home  Office, 
sounds  very  impressive:  "'Now  Mr.  Wyat,'  I  said  to 
him  ...  " 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Wyat,  this  technique 
is  not  so  successful.  One  weakness  is  the  fact  that  the 
speech  always  is  delivered  at  Mr.  Wyat  instead  of  to  him ; 
another,  and  fatal,  is  that  it  is  couched  in  upper-bracket 
language  with  which  Mr.  Wyat  is  unfamiliar,  and  inter- 
larded with  social  work  terms  which  he  has  never  heard 
before.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wyat  doesn't  know  what  his  visitor 
is  talking  about.  But  he  is  much  too  polite  ever  to  say  so. 

Not  that  I  would  argue  against  talk  as  a  tool.  It  is 
about  the  state  visitor's  only  tool.  Face  to  face  talks  with 
Mr.  Wyat  about  his  problems  and  yours  are  a  necessity. 
But  there  are  words  and  words,  and  ways  and  ways  of 
speaking  them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  possible  to  discuss  social 
welfare  administrative  problems,  and  even  case  work  prob- 


The  Perfesser 

Along  a  hundred  miles  of  foothills  and  in  the  high  country 
back  of  them,  Paul  Schriber  has  been  known  to  two  gener- 
ations as  "the  Perfesser."  For  years  he  also  was  known  to  a 
smaller  circle  as  a  skilled  and  trustworthy  building  artisan. 
But  this  was  merely  his  way  of  making  a  living;  fiddling 
always  has  been  his  real  vocation  and  fishing  his  preferred 
avocation.  He  never  worried  much  about  accumulating 
money;  a  sure  instinct  told  him  that  plentiful  treasure  was 
within  himself,  to  be  spent  through  fingertips  and  bow. 
For  over  half  a  century  no  dance  or  wedding  or  folk  feast 
was  complete  without  the  Perfesser  and  his  fiddle.  It  is  likely 
that  in  his  lifetime  Paul  Schriber  has  contributed  to  more 
happy  memories  than  any  other  man  in  the  mountains. 

At  seventy-nine  he  is  a  retired  artisan,  cushioned  from 
want  by  his  old  age  assistance  grant.  But  he  has  by  no 
means  retired  from  fiddling,  or  fishing,  or  enjoying  life. 
Even  in  this  day  and  age  many  people  in  the  hills  like  the 
old  tunes  and  the  way  the  Perfesser  plays  them.  He  will 
walk  miles  to  "play  in"  the  bride  at  an  old-fashioned  wed- 
ding; to  call  the  tunes  for  the  old-fashioned  dances.  Pageant 
producers  consult  him;  and  he  always  is  present  and  hon- 
ored at  the  county  fair.  Just  the  other  day,  in  the  shiny 
Prince  Albert  which  has  been  his  on-occasion  uniform  for 
longer  than  most  grown  men  can  remember,  he  sat  en- 
throned and  fiddling  at  the  grand  opening  of  a  new  five- 
and-ten  at  the  county  seat. 

This  year  the  Perfesser  is  embarking  on  a  great  adven- 
ture. Younger  friends  are  taking  him  with  them  on  a 
fishing  trip.  He  is  going  down  from  the  hills,  and  for  the 
first  time  will  cross  the  borders  of  his  native  state.  "Goin' 


to  git  one  o'  them  salmon  they  talk  about,"  he  says,  glee- 
fully. '"Course  I'm  takin'  the  fiddle  along.  Might  have  to 
play  him  in." 
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lems,  in  simple  English.  It  really  gets  you  farther  with  Mr. 
Wyat. 

Then  there  is  the  second  quite  inevitable  and  necessary 
technique  of  approach  to  Remote  County's  problem  through 
the  medium  of  paper  work.  This  medium  includes  the  va- 
rious tongue-and-pencil  devices  designed  to  shape  county 
procedures  to  conform  with  state  plans  and  federal  require- 
ments. Every  state  necessarily  has  a  tongue  -  and  -  pencil 
formula ;  bureau  administration  couldn't  get  along  without 
it.  In  my  state  the  system  requires  extensive  case  reviews 
by  the  state  visitor  in  the  county  office. 

I  haven't  any  quarrel  with  the  case  review  as  such.  In 
the  two  years  since  it  has  been  a  requirement,  it  has  been 
remarkably  effective  in  improving  and  standardizing  county 
investigations  of  eligibility.  For  this  purpose  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent tool.  It  is  hoped  (rather  than  proved,  I  think)  that 
it  is  an  effective  method  for  improving  case  work  practices 
in  the  public  assistance  field.  However,  eligibility  points 
are  so  numerous,  technical,  and  changeable  that  in  actual 
practice  their  consideration  tends  to  exclude  all  others. 

In  large  urban  offices  where  the  visitor  is  dealing  with 
trained  specialists,  the  case  review  can  be  swift  and  thor- 
ough, discussions  brief  and  sharply  to  the  point.  In  the 
larger  rural  offices  the  staff,  while  probably  not  completely 
departmentalized,  is  familiar  with  the  tongue-and-pencil 
routine.  A  trained  case  supervisor,  with  details  at  finger- 
tip, is  across  the  table ;  the  director  always  is  available  for 
policy  discussions. 

But  coming  down  to  the  smaller  rural  counties  and 
descending  progressively  from  bustling  Mining  to  far-away 
Remote,  the  situation  is  radically  different.  Here  the  di- 
rector is  his  own  case  supervisor,  and  frequently  the  whole 
social  work  crew  as  well.  His  case  load,  which  he  must 
carry  without  benefit  of  those  specialized  services  which 
aid  the  staff  worker  in  larger  counties,  nearly  always  will 


be  heavier  than  that  of  urban  workers.  It  must  be  unde 
stood,  too,  that  "small"  county  does  not  mean  small 
area.  Any  small  rural  county  in  my  state  will  inclu< 
sometimes  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  square  mil 
of  territory  over  which  the  director  must  range  alone  o 
at  most,  with  one  or  two  assistants.  Consider  his  dilemm 
then,  when  the  state  visitor  comes  to  town. 

When  this  state  visitor  leaves  the  Home  Office  for  a  tu 
weeks'  trip  into  the  counties  she  takes  with  her,  as  standai 
equipment,  two  out-size  overstuffed  brief  cases  weighir 
18%  and  \ll/2  pounds  respectively  on  the  mailing  roo: 
scales.  In  them  are  the  various  forms  connected  with  sp< 
check,  the  appropriately  colored  signals  demanding  count 
attention,  and  other  assorted  documents  concerned  with  tl 
three  categories.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  the  ove 
flow,  usually  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  carried  und 
whichever  arm  feels  strongest  at  the  moment.  It  contaii 
the  Law  and  the  Rulings  as  concealed  in  manual,  diges 
notebooks,  and  last  minute  scribbled  instructions  and  n 
quests;  as  well  as  several  folders  of  documents  relating 
that  part  of  the  state  program  not  included  in  the  cati 
gories — altogether,  another  ten  pounds  or  so.  Admittedl: 
a  part  of  this  load  is  spares.  One  never  knows.  But  mo- 
of  it  has  to  do  with  paper  work  and  if  it  were  dumped  o 
Mr.  Wyat's  desk  all  at  once,  it  would  bury  him  up  to  tl 
eyes. 

While  Mr.  Wyat  is  giving  his  mind  to  the  case  revie 
and,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  admonitory  tongue-wagging  whic 
necessarily  accompanies  it,  or  while  he  is  listening  to  tl 
visitor's  summation  of  changes  in  the  current  month's  Ru 
ings  and  Opinions  relating  to  eligibility  points  1  to  57  i 
elusive,  he  is  not  giving  attention  to  his  own  always  pres. 
ing,    and    always   a   little    behind    hand,    office    and    fie 
routine.    At  first  glance  this  may  seem  to  be  a  small  ma 
ter;  the  visitor's  calls  are  spaced  several  weeks  apart,  an< 
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Stitch  in  Time 

Old  age  assistance  could  provide  for  Auntie  Moeller's 
simple  physical  needs.  But  that  was  not  enough.  At  eighty- 
three  she  suffered  from  a  complaint  common  among  old 
people  whose  lives  have  been  filled  with  work.  She  hadn't 
enough  to  do.  "I  still  got  my  facilities,  an'  I  won't  jes'  sit  in 
a  corner  and  be  waited  on,"  she  declared.  Her  determina- 
tion made  her  what  social  workers  politely  call  "difficult." 
Then  one  day  the  welfare  lady  had  an  idea. 

Presently  neighbor  women  who  occasionally  dropped  in 
on  Auntie  began  to  comment,  casually  but  admiringly,  on 
visible  examples  of  her  patchwork,  at  which  she  admitted 
she  used  to  be  quite  a  hand.  The  patchwork  always  had 
been  around  Aunty's  little  house — cushion  tops,  table  covers, 
and  the  like — but  of  late  years  no  one  had  taken  any  no- 
tice of  it.  Now,  however,  the  neighbors  were  interested, 
were  rummaging  their  piece  bags  for  suitable  scraps  of 
material,  and  were  asking  Auntie  to  show  them  how  to  do 
it.  Auntie  summoned  her  "facilities,"  polished  her  spectacles, 
and  got  out  her  scissors  and  thimble. 

Today  Auntie  Moeller  sits  contentedly  in  her  corner, 
matching  her  pieces  and  stitching  them  into  her  favored 
designs.  Last  year  her  entry  of  a  crazy  quilt  took  first  prize 
at  the  district  fair.  The  satisfaction  of  that  victory  will  sus- 
tain Auntie  Moeller  if  she  lives  to  be  a  hundred.  And  her 
"facilities"  being  what  they  are,  she  very  well  may  do  so. 
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Old  MacDonald  Had  a  Farm 

It  never  was  a  very  good  farm.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
just  a  logged  over  hilltop,  open  to  filing  by  homesteaders. 
But  for  over  half  a  century  Alec  MacDonald  poured  his  life 
into  it.  It  gave  him  back  a  living,  for  a  long  time  a  good 
living  by  the  standards  of  the  countryside.  Logging  camps 
in  the  surrounding  hills  paid  cash  for  produce,  and  Mac- 
Donald  ran  sheep  on  the  hillsides  in  the  years  when  even 
a  small  clip  meant  good  profit.  The  original  log  cabin  was 
transformed  into  a  substantial  mill-wrought  house,  and  the 
MacDonald  family  lived  in  decency  and  comfort,  sturdy 
members  of  the  community. 

But  the  good  days  passed,  and  bad  days  came.  The  log- 
ging camps  vanished  from  the  hills  and  sheep  became  big 
business.  Worst  of  all,  it  became  apparent  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  heavy  work  that  a  seventy-three- 
year-old  human  body  can  perform.  A  few  years  ago  ulti- 
mate disaster  threatened  MacDonald  and  his  wife;  they 
were  to  be  wrenched  from  the  farm  where  their  roots  had 
gone  so  deep,  and  deposited  upon  already  overburdened 
children  in  the  city.  A  small  matter  economically;  a  big 
matter  humanly.  The  continuity  of  two  lives  was  to  be 
broken.  It  was  old  age  assistance  that  saved  the  day — in  the 
nick  of  time,  just  as  in  the  movies.  MacDonald  will  tell 
you  frankly  that  he'd  sooner  have  died  than  leave  the  farm. 
With  their  old  age  grant,  the  MacDonalds  can  make  out. 


a  small  rural  county  she  stays  only  a  few  days  at  most, 
ou  would  think  that  Mr.  Wyat  could  catch  up  easily. 

But  oftentimes  he  can't;  not  without  prolonged  and  ex- 
perating  effort.  I  have  never  known  a  small  rural  county 
rector  who  was  not  harassed  and  overworked.  He  corn- 
only  works  days,  nights,  and  Sundays.  Attendance  upon 
e  state  visitor,  even  though  it  requires  but  a  day  or  two 

several  weeks,  can  and  usually  does  throw  his  schedule 
1  out  of  kilter. 

That  is  why,  in  the  midst  of  a  carefully  thought  out  and 
ctfully  worded  analysis  of  the  particular  property  trans- 
r  brought  to  light  in  review  of  Remote  117,  Doe,  John 
'•.,  the  visitor  suddenly  becomes  aware  that  the  attention 

Mr.  Wyat  is  wandering.  She  even  may  sense  a  slight 
ira  of  resentment  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  When 
lis  happens,  if  she  is  experienced,  and  if  she  possibly  can 
are  the  time,  she  shuts  up.  She  knows  that  Mr.  Wyat 

thinking  of  the  indigent  supplies  and  food  orders  due  at 
rush  Creek  before  dark,  and  that  case  review  is  out  of 
s  mind  until  that  is  attended  to. 

But  if  she  is  inexperienced  in  rural  county  routines,  or 

she  simply  hasn't  time  to  spare  (after  all,  she  too  is  over- 
orked,  as  well  as  tied  to  a  schedule)  she  lifts  her  voice 
tone  or  two  and  thus  compels  Mr.  Wyat's  attention.  She 
as  a  dangerous  advantage  over  him.  Two  lines  of  a  ribald 
ngle  which  ran  through  the  field  staff  some  time  ago  ex- 
ress  both  the  danger  and  the  advantage : 

You  hate  our  bones,  you  hate  our  faces, 
But  you  can't  put  us  in  our  places. 

Poor  Mr.  Wyat  can't,  either.  When  it  comes  to  the 
ise  review  he  has  to  listen.  The  Law  and  Rulings  say  so. 

But  I  am  sorry  for  the  state  visitor  who  habitually 
resses  this  advantage.  She  may  be  able  to  turn  in  a  re- 
arkable  performance  sheet  to  the  Home  Office,  where 
ic  natural  tendency  is  to  judge  field  performance  on  a 


quantitative  paper  work  basis;  but  she  will  never,  never 
really  know  her  rural  counties,  and  the  education  of  Mr. 
Wyat  will  get  no  forwarder. 

Another  reaction  to  overemphasis  on  the  tongue-and- 
pencil  technique  should  be  mentioned:  fatigue  resistance. 
I  had  it  put  to  me  just  the  other  day  by  the  case  supervisor 
for  a  large  and  relatively  urbanized  county.  She  said:  "I 
can't  help  feeling  resentful  at  these  eternal  questions.  I 
know  I  shouldn't.  You  have  to  ask  them.  I,  and  my  peo- 
ple, do  the  same  thing  to  the  clients.  But  I  can't  help  re- 
senting— when  I'm  tired.  It  seems  so — so  endless!" 

Mr.  Wyat  never  has  phrased  it  so  completely.  But  once 
he  said,  ruefully,  "This  job  takes  a  lot  of  jawbone,  doesn't 


THERE,  i  THINK,  is  THE  FACE  WHICH  THE  TONGUE-AND- 
pencil  supervisory  technique,  when  applied  without  brake 
or  discretion,  presents  to  its  small  rural  county  victims. 
The  fact  is  that  small  county  people  do  not  as  a  rule  learn 
very  readily  from  across-table  discussions,  particularly  when 
the  state  visitor's  share  is  confined  largely  to  telling  what 
not  to  do,  and  the  whole  performance  is  subject  to  in- 
cessant interruption.  And,  when  you  think  about  it,  nat- 
urally they  don't  learn.  The  Mr.  Wyats  nearly  always 
are  elderly,  or  at  least  getting  on.  Their  school  days  are 
long  past.  All  their  lives  they  have  learned  by  seeing  and 
doing,  not  by  listening  and  remembering.  It  is  their  habit. 

This  very  habit,  if  she  can  and  will  exploit  it,  may  hold 
the  visitor's  opportunity  to  "crack"  the  county.  Sometimes 
she  can't — there  is  always  that  blessed  schedule  to  consider. 
Frequently  she  won't,  because  it  means  extra  work,  the 
probable  sacrifice  of  week-ends,  and  possible  criticism  for 
stepping  outside  the  orthodox  tongue-and-pencil  ritual.  But 
the  opportunity,  more  often  than  not,  is  there. 

If  the  visitor  asks  herself,  "What  can  I  do,  beyond  the 
paper  routine,  that  will  help  Mr.  Wyat?"  she  is  on  the 
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road  to  using  the  opportunity.  Very  likely  the  thing  she 
can  do,  her  entering  wedge,  is  right  under  her  nose.  She 
will  have  observed  (or  should  have)  that  Mr.  Wyat  is  on 
the  spot.  Nearly  all  small  county  rural  directors  are  con- 
tinuously on  the  spot,  before  their  commissioners,  before 
their  people.  It  is  a  condition  that  goes  with  the  job.  The 
popular  mind  in  Remote  knows  little  and  cares  less  about 
Law  and  Rulings;  Welfare  means  Mr.  Wyat,  Tom  Wyat, 
whom  everybody  knows  and  most  people  like.  Any  de- 
cision by  Welfare  means,  to  most  Remotians,  a  personal  de- 
cision by  Tom  Wyat.  He's  the  man  to  blame. 

Thus,  old  Jake  Henry,  after  careful  explanation  and 
endless  argument ;  after  an  appeal  to  the  state  carefully  in- 
vestigated, briefed,  and  denied;  after  Mr.  Wyat,  the  state 
lady,  and  the  correspondence  experts  at  Home  Office  re- 
peatedly have  attempted  one-syllable  enlightenment  and  ap- 
peasement, old  Jake  Henry  still  believes  and  declares  to 
high  heaven  that  "Tom  Wyat's  a-knockin'  down  $10  of 
my  pension  every  month,  and  one  o*  these  days  I'm  a-takin' 
my  gun  and  doin'  somethin'  about  it."  What's  more,  one 
of  these  days,  he  may.  And  likewise,  Miss  Addie  Bean, 
after  two  separate  examinations  and  rejections  by  different 
eye  specialists,  at  the  public  expense,  still  is  vocally  certain 
that  her  blind  aid  was  denied  because,  "Us  Beans  and  them 
Wyats  ain't  got  on  since  my  pa  lawed  old  man  Wyat,  and 
Tom's  just  takin'  spite  out  on  me." 

Luckily  not  all  cases  are  like  that.  But  to  a  degree  the 
personal  element  enters  into  every  rural  situation. '  It  is 
probably  the  rural  director's  chief  harassment.  If  the  state 
visitor  can  offer  assistance  in  this  connection  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  her  help  will  be  accepted,  and  gladly.  But  it  must 
be  real  help,  not  just  expressions  of  higher  wisdom. 

This  means  being  introduced  around  as  the  "state  lady." 


Questioning,  Explaining,  Suggesti 
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It  means  meeting  problem  clients  face  to  face,  explaining! 
and  if  occasion  and  facts  require,  confirming  and  buttress! 
ing  the  director's  decisions.   It  may  mean  a  casual  chat  witll 
a  county  commissioner  during  which  the  responsible  relal 
live  provision  of  the  law  is  discussed,  not  directly  or  point  P 
edly  of  course,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  commissioner! 
can   see   for   himself   that   it  applies   to   his  own  cousin'  I 
brother-in-law,  and  that  Tom  Wyat  really  can't  stretclf 
the  point.   It  will  mean  a  firsthand  meeting  with  and  stud;! 
of  the  particular  ADC  case  which  at  the  moment  is  robbinfl 
Mr.  Wyat  of  his  rest,  and  tactful  and  oblique  suggestion!! 
for  a  case  work  approach  to  the  problem.    It  means,  irl 
brief,  getting  behind  the  veil  and  actually  meeting  Remot<| 
County. 

BEST   OF   ALL,    IT   MEANS  TRIPS   INTO   THE    FIJII.U   IN    COM 

pany  with  Mr.  Wyat.  It  is  generally  true,  I  think,  that  Mr  ] 
Wyat  in  the  office  and  Mr.  Wyat  in  the  field  are  two  dif- 
ferent persons.  In  the  field  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  apt  I 
to  be  relaxed,  receptive,  and  interested.  The  long,  quiet, 
shoulder-to-shoulder  talk  while  jouncing  over  the  back 
roads  is  the  best  way  I  have  discovered  for  achieving  that 
much  discussed  rapport  between  the  state  and  county  of- 
fices. Provided  (important),  the  talks  are  on  a  frank  equal- 
to-equal  basis;  the  pedagogic  attitude  is  not  indicated  when 
talking  with  Mr.  Wyat.  Indeed,  the  visitor,  if  she  is  re- 
ceptive and  interested,  will  find  herself  learning  as  much 
about  rural  social  work  as  she  is  imparting.  Perhaps  more. 
Her  advantage  will  be  academic  training  and  familiarity 
with  general  principles  and  theory;  Mr.  Wyat's  will  be  a 
life-long,  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 

One  thing  the  visitor  will  learn  immediately:  rural  social 
work,  like  the  modern  army,  is  tied  to  its  line  of  com- 
munication. This  means  something.  The  weather  counts; 
it  may  at  any  time  immobilize  Welfare  in  a  particular  area.  | 

In  Remote  County,  off-highway  welfare  cruising  usually 
is  done  in  a  truck  with  wide  traction  for  the  soft  patches, 
and  an  extra  gear  for  getting  over  the  grades.  It  carries 
as  standard  equipment  a  shovel  for  clearing  away  slides, 
a  long  iron  bar  for  prying  boulders  off  the  road,  and  an  axe 
to  chop  through  trees  which  may  have  fallen  across  it. 
Small  trees,  that  is;  if  it  is  a  big  tree  the  welfare  truck 
turns  around  and  cruises  away  in  another  direction  leaving 
that  call  until  the  Road  Department  has  cleared  the  way. 
Any  call  off  the  pavement  will  depend  upon  road  condi- 
tions; but  the  welfare  truck  can  climb,  wade,  and  swim 
through  anything.  When  it  fails,  the  visitor  must  take  to 
Shank's  mare. 

For  the  long  run,  it  is  the  visitor's  contact  with  the  client 
that  holds  the  largest  opportunity  to  further  the  education 
of  Mr.  Wyat.  Remember,  case  work  itself  is  brand  new 
in  Remote,  its  approved  principles  brand  new  to  Mr. 
Wyat.  Our  cherished  skills  of  approach  and  development 
haven't  crossed  the  county  boundary  yet.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  they  are  not  needed.  But,  mind  you,  no  lec- 
tures. The  visitor  watches  Mr.  Wyat's  way  with  the 
client.  Mr.  Wyat  watches  the  visitor's  way.  Just  seeing 
and  doing. 

Of  course,  it  isn't  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  really  a  little 
by  little  process,  requiring  time  and  much  repetition.  The 
visitor  knows  she  is  making  progress  when  Mr.  Wyat  be- 
gins to  ask  why  she  did  thus  and  thus.  Even  then,  no 
lectures,  no  professional  lingo.  Mr.  Wyat  studies  the  case 
and  the  visitor's  way  with  it.  And  once  in  awhile  and 
indirectly  he  will  show  that  he  found  her  way  good. 
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WHAT  IT  TAKES 


'All  This  and  Heaven  Help  Us,  Too" 


By  LOUIS  TOWLEY 


WHAT  a  state  agency  wants  in  the  way  of  a  rural 
social  worker  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  objective 
statement  of  standards  and   qualifications.     It   is 
lot  so  simple  as  that.    Social  workers  as  a  whole  are  not 
•refabricated.    A  rural  social  worker,  particularly,  is  not 
asily  measurable  by  a  yardstick.    It  is  the  difference  be- 
ween  hiring  a  cook  and  choosing  a  wife — although  one 
|:hool  of  thought  holds  that  it's  so  much  the  better  if  a 

ife  can  cook. 

Personnel  standards  are  not  enough  in  the  rural  field 
ven  though  the  local  community  bears  with  them.  The 
/orker  must  have  the  endowment,  impossible  to  define  in 
armally  stated  qualifications,  that  will  make  paper  criteria 
ome  alive.  He,  or  more  usually  she,  must  personify  the 
:chnical  terms  by  which  personnel  is  judged  and  must 
lake  them  understood  and  accepted  by  the  community. 
Vithout  local  acceptance,  no  amount  of  merit  plan,  no 
ersonnel  standards  are  worth  a  whistle  in  a  rain  barrel. 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  agency  should  sit  back  and 
rait  for  the  mountain.  It  means,  rather,  a  constant  proc- 
BS  of  education  and  persuasion,  a  progressive  stiffening  of 
equirements,  beginning  with  standards  that  meet  the  re- 
istic  situation  but  with  alternatives  that  point  to  the  de- 
rable  goal.  By  constant  education  and  effort,  backed  up 
ith  staff  performance,  the  community  and  its  welfare 
pard  or  committee  will  be  convinced  that  the  best  people 
re  not  too  good  for  this  job.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  it 

the  only  sound  one. 

The  rural  worker  is  the  core  of  this  education  process, 
ic  proof  of  the  pudding.  In  the  country  rather  more  than 

the  cities,  the  claims  of  personnel  standards  depend  on 
ic  worker's  performance.  The  rural  worker  carries  the 
runt  of  the  newest  pioneering  in  public  welfare  and  its 
:lper,  social  work.  She  is  the  Fuller  brush  man  without 
ic  free  sample.  In  this  almost  virgin  field  the  choice  and 
:cision  in  personnel  matters  rests  with  men  and  women 

whom  social  work  is  a  relatively  mysterious  profession, 
1  the  more  mysterious  because  it  has  such  a  hard  time  ex- 
aining  itself.  The  community  knows  something  of  the 
oney  grant  programs;  to  a  degree  they  interpret  them- 
Ives — money  talks.  But  the  larger  aspect  of  the  work — 
rvice,  prevention,  rehabilitation,  treatment — is  another 
nguage.  Only  one  person  can  translate  this  and  make  the 
ul  of  the  work  understood.  And  that  is  the  rural  worker. 

This  talk  of  soul  makes  the  job  sound  like  a  mission,  but 

really  don't  think  a  "call"  is  necessary.  A  call  is  a  nice 
ling  to  have,  but  may  be  awkward  to  live  with.  Rather, 
suggest  that  one  must  like  people  more  than  they  deserve 
id  be  able  occasionally  to  restrain  the  impulses  that  pro- 
•ed  from  this  liking.  What  is  needed  is  sympathy  and  in- 
lligence,  and  a  rational  control  that  will  direct  potential 
icrgy  and  insight.  One  without  the  other  two  is  ineffec- 
tal.  Without  sympathy,  one  has  little  drive;  without  in- 
lligence,  one  sits  passive,  uttering  restrained  cooing 
mnds;  without  rational  control,  one  will  fall  on  his  face 
-bright,  eager,  young  as  that  face  may  be. 

All  of  this  applies  equally  well  to  all  social  workers; 


there's  nothing  rural  about  it.  The  qualities  of  urban  and 
rural  social  workers  do  not  differ  very  much  except  in 
degree,  in  responsibilities  and,  I  dare  to  suggest,  in  tem- 
perament. The  basic  desiderata  are  very  much  the  same. 

As  to  academic  equipment,  a  desirable  present  norm 
is  a  college  degree  with  one  year's  graduate  training  in 
social  work,  plus  as  wide  a  background  as  possible.  Given 
the  realities  of  the  times  many  agencies  allow  experience, 
even  in  related  fields,  to  be  substituted  for  some  of  the 
academic  points.  This  elasticity  is  necessary  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  local  community  along. 

Integrity  is  perhaps  the  first  quality  of  a  social  worker. 
It  cannot  be  overemphasized,  but  of  course  if  you  have  it 
no  emphasis  is  needed;  and  if  you  haven't,  emphasis  doesn't 
help  very  much.  And  tolerance — plenty  of  that,  but  not 
too  much  of  the  speaking  sort.  Like  old-fashioned  chil- 
dren, tolerance  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  It  should  be 
lived,  not  talked  about. 

Intellectual  honesty  is  the  first  requirement  for  anything 
beyond  temporary  success.  This  means  that  you  must  find 
and  face  the  facts  and  not  pass  the  buck. 

Someone  has  said,  and  rightly,  that  a  social  worker 
must  have  a  passion  for  fairness  and  that  this  fairness 
should  be  employed  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  pressure. 

Patience  you  will  need  more  than  bread  and  wine. 
I  suggest  that  this  patience  owe  nothing  to  Job  and  less 
to  Griselda.  It  must  instead  be  that  temporary  armistice 
with  disappointment  which  is  not  resigned  to  permanent 
failure — like  a  young  man  refused  his  first  kiss. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  basic  qualities  that  all  social 
workers  must  have.  A  more  difficult  question,  because 
more  intangible,  is  how  to  describe  the  traits  and  abilities 
needed  in  extra  measure  by  the  rural  worker. 

IT  must  be  remembered  that  rural  social  work  is  almost 
wholly  public  work.  The  distinction  is  simple  and 
fundamental  in  its  implications.  It  means  that  in  all  you 
do,  you  represent  government — and  if  you  think  this  is 
something  to  puff  you  up  you  will  shortly  be  deflated.  The 
representative  of  government  finds  that  the  cloak  of  au- 
thority is  not  a  cloak  at  all,  but  a  multiplicity  of  petticoats 
— and  petty  is  the  word.  The  worker  that  is  wanted  is  one 
who  rarely  if  ever  will  use  authority  as  such. 

The  state  agency  and  the  county  administrators  want  a 
worker  who  will  like  a  rural  environment  and  find  it 
friendly  and  helpful.  This  is  vital  because  the  community 
is  a  major  factor  in  rural  social  work.  It  is  the  far-from- 
silent  partner  in  the  whole  enterprise.  The  worker  deals 
not  only  with  individuals  and  agencies,  but  often  with  the 
whole  community.  There  are  strata,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
is  not  much  segregation.  The  difference  is  significant. 
Economic  inequalities  may  be  great,  but  there  is  a  partially 
compensating  social  integration.  The  banker  may  hire  his 
garbage  hauled,  but  he  stops  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
the  scavenger,  may  even  ride  downtown  on  the  truck.  Mrs. 
Banker  inquires  about  the  little  scavengers  and  asks  for 
their  mother's  recipe  for  corn  muffins. 
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A  successful  rural  worker  must  be  able  to  represent  the 
state  agency  to  the  community  and  the  community  to  the 
state  agency;  in  other  words,  to  support  each  against  the 
other — a  task  requiring  not  only  whalebone  and  steel  but 
a  two-way  stretch.  This  kind  of  support  may  be  what  the 
state  agency  means  when  it  talks  about  "flexibility."  Un- 
doubtedly the  state  agency  is  a  trial  to  the  county  workers ; 
the  cross  that  they  must  bear.  The  state  agency  realizes 
its  dour  role  and  in  its  best  moments  tries  to  mitigate  the 
results.  Because  it  usually  fails,  it  wants  workers  of  a 
forbearing  nature  who  can  understand  its  position  and 
survive  its  vagaries. 

THE  agency  wants  workers  who  can  see  administration 
as  the  application  of  general  requirements  to  spe- 
cific needs.  This  view  of  administration,  insufficiently 
recognized  in  a  period  that  must  stress  mechanics,  requires 
good  sound  sense,  the  ability  to  discipline  oneself  without 
being  subservient,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  complemen- 
tary senses  of  humor  and  proportion.  Can  you,  for  example, 
keep  as  straight  a  face  as  your  district  supervisor  when  he 
presents  the  state's  latest  superhuman  demand  in  the  way 
of  reports,  checks,  audits,  procedures?  There  is  more  than 
a  little  of  a  certain  Japanese  politeness  underlying  the  con- 
ventions between  state  and  county  agencies.  Until  you 
understand  this  and  automatically  can  make  due  allowance 
for  it,  you  will  be  vastly  puzzled  and  more  than  a  little 
disillusioned.  Once  you  grasp  the  point  and  can  laugh 
about  it,  you  will  see  that  these  are  like  most  conventions: 
they  lubricate  contacts  that  otherwise  might  become 
heated. 

It  is  a  truism  that  administrators  want  workers  who 
can  follow  instructions.  But  they  also  want  workers  who 
can  go  beyond  instructions  and  use  their  own  ingenuity  and 
originality.  The  reason  for  this  paradox  lies  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  eight  years  some  ten  to  a  dozen  major 
money-grant  programs  have  been  put  in  operation.  A 
money-grant  program,  particularly  when  it  involves  more 
than  one  level  of  government,  requires  extensive  policies, 
procedures,  checks,  and  audits  which  in  turn  require  empha- 
sis on  routines  and  mechanics.  As  a  result  of  this  constant 
and  repeated  emphasis,  the  staff  of  most  agencies  has  been 
conditioned  by  the  very  excellence  of  its  routines:  it  has 
come  to  see  the  end  and  being  of  its  work  in  terms  of  rou- 
tine. These  routines  are  necessary,  but  workers  must  rise 
above  mechanics  to  give  that  additional  service  which  is 
the  cohesive  of  a  public  welfare  program,  the  plus  that  adds 
depth  to  the  work  and  stature  to  the  worker. 

A  good  state  agency  wants  workers  who  can  see  beyond 
explicit  instructions  into  the  implications  and  the  purpose 
that  underlie  them.  This  calls  for  original  habit  of  mind 
and  more  than  a  little  nervous  energy,  hard  to  find  in 
these  burdened  days.  Yet  workers  say  that  in  action  inde- 
pendently planned  with  its  accent  on  service,  they  find 
release  and  refreshment.  To  be  sure,  workers  who  seek 
that  release  may  have  to  suffer  for  what  T.  E.  Lawrence 
called  sins  of  too  great  individuality  and  common  sense. 
But  administrators  like  the  kind  of  worker  who  can  retain 
perspective  while  going  through  the  alarming  experience  of 
paying  dearly  for  a  virtue. 

This  matter  of  individuality  in  workers  is  basic  to  a 
major  question  now  arising  in  administrative  practice: 
within  a  prescribed  minimum  uniformity,  how  much  lati- 
tude can  the  state  agency  give  to  the  worker's  judgment 
and  discretion?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  next 


development    in    administration.     The    proper    answer,  I 
believe,  will  put  the  accent  on  service,  will  recognize  t 
family  as  a  unit ;  and  will  counteract,   at  least  in  pa 
the  curse  of  the  categories. 

The    temperament    of    the    rural    worker    is    importa 
for  a  special  reason :   few  of  them  are  fortunate  enou; 
to   have    a    skilled    supervisor   on    whom    worries   can 
sloughed,  with  whom  troubles  can  be  shared.   Each  work 
must   restore  his  own  balance.    An  even  temperament 
advantageous,   although   the   performers   are  valuable   1: 
cause  many  of  them,  along  with  firecrackers  in  their  ma 
up,  have  stable  personalities.     A  stable  personality  is  to 
preferred  to  an  even  temperament,  provided  you  can't  ha 
both.    It  gives  the  worker  that  quality  of  constancy  whi 
wins  and   holds   the   respect,   perhaps  even   the   liking, 
people   in   the  community.    Remember  that  contact  wi 
the  county  board  is  frequent  and  sustained.     It  involves 
great  deal  of  give  and  take,  with  the  social  worker  usual 
on  the  taking  end. 

The  even  temperament  or  the  stable  personality  or  hot 
are  important  for  another  reason :  in  the  country  you  doi 
leave  your  work  and  your  community  contacts  behii 
when  you  leave  the  office.  You  carry  them  with  you 
your  home  and  into  your  social  relaxation.  It  is  the  ra 
worker  who  does  not  of  necessity  remain  the  "welfar 
everywhere  and  always.  Administrators  do  not  want  peof 
who  have  to  be  on  their  guard  all  the  time.  They  wa 
people  who  can  do  their  work  and  win  their  place  nati. 
ally,  without  pose  or  tenseness. 

ALL  of  this  adds  up  to  something  very  obvious.     Ti 
worker  must  fit  into  the  community,  be  an  inco 
spicuous   yet   forceful   part  of   it.      She   must   be   able 
modulate   from   key  to  key,  staying  in  tune  whether  t 
voice  be  that  of  harmony  or  counterpoint.     She  must  ha' 
poise,  adaptability,  and  enough  force  of  character  to  be 
person  as  well  as  a  representative  of  the  welfare  officj 
She  must  stand  for  certain  things  without  being  what 
gentler  days  was  called  a  prig.     Tact,  of  course,  will  '! 
her  shield  and  buckler.   There  may  be  a  time,  for  examplj 
when  she  must  persuade  the  pastors  and  the  priests  of  tli 
community  that  the  slot  machines  or  the  beer  taverns  a 
raising   particular   havoc  with   certain   young   people,   n| 
only  from  families  across  the  tracks  but  from  some  of  tH 
pillar  families  of  the  community.    It  is  best  if  that  persui 
sion  can  be  done  without  alienating  the  heavy  taxpayei 
who  own  the  joints.    Don't  be  shocked  at  that  compromisl 
it  is  only  sound  public-servant  sense.   Obviously  this  meail 
an  ability  to  organize  people  to  do  something  about  tl|| 
problems   you   dig   up.    The  community  itself  has   to  1 
caseworked.     But  as  heaven  is  your  help,  never  use  th.j 
phrase. 

Force  of   character  and   tact  are   needed   in   many  ci 
cumstances.    You  attend  a  church  supper  and  your  neiglj 
bors  on  either  side  toss  back  and   forth  in   front  of  yt| 
their  distorted  version  of  the  latest  unmarried  pregnanc 
the  records  of  which,  as  everyone  knows,  are  confidential 
Can   you   quietly  set  these  good   women   straight   with 
minimum  of  facts  and  then  later  stand  up  under  the  accill 
sation  that  you  talked  about  the  case?    That  sort  of  thin1 
sometimes  has  to  be  done.    It  takes  quick  judgment,  COM 
siderable  quiet  force,  and  the  best  sort  of  bourgeois  tact. 

The  rural  worker  operates  in  a  field  requiring  wicl 
knowledge.  Can  you  talk  mortgagors,  deeds,  joint  tenancl 
harrowing,  silage,  overrun,  names,  single-tree,  Torrerl 
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itle?  This  is  not  quite  the  language  of  psychiatric  case 
vork,  but  it  is  the  language  of  your  everyday  work  in  a 
•ural  community,  in  whatever  terms  you  may  think.  You 
iced  to  know  taxes,  property  valuations.  You  must  be  able 
:o  dig  out  the  facts  of  local  indebtedness.  You  need  to 
lave  a  working  knowledge  of  sociology  and  economics, 
.vith  special  stress  on  the  rural  phase  of  Carlyle's  dismal 
sciences. 

All  of  this  is  random  comment  on  some  of  the  more  im- 
rortant  complementary  intangible  qualities  the  state  agency 
md  the  county  administrator  want  in  a  rural  social  worker. 
Does  it  sound  like  all  this  and  heaven  help  us,  too?  After 
ill,  the  qualities  are  not  necessarily  peculiar  to  rural  social 
workers.  Most  of  them  apply  equally  to  any  social  worker. 
The  ability  to  work  with  people,  a  controlled  sympathy  for 
them,  understanding  and  originality  in  putting  skills  to 
work — these  are  basic.  Flexibility  in  meeting  different 


situations  is  a  valuable  ally.  I  do  not  mean  that  oozing 
type  of  flexibility  which  absorbs  and  envelops  and  takes  on 
protective  coloration;  rather  I  mean  the  flexibility  that 
comes  from  tempering,  a  giving-way  and  a  springing  back, 
a  shift  in  approach,  without  being  shifty. 

You  must  not  gather  from  this  that  all  a  social  worker 
needs  is  common  sense.  That  is  fundamental,  as  it  is  to  any 
well-rounded  person,  but  training  helps  make  the  funda- 
mental equipment  usable.  Training  is  disciplined  common 
sense. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  some  kind  of  "call"  is 
necessary :  a  sort  of  private  dedication  which  you  will  some- 
times laugh  at  until  you  come  to  see  that  a  great  work  is 
only  the  sum  total  of  many,  very  many,  humble  dedica- 
tions— coupled  with  temper  of  mind  and  strength  of  char- 
acter built  upon  the  homely  virtues  of  honesty,  integrity, 
and  industry. 


Those  Who  Help  Themselves 


By  PEARL  SALSBERRY 


THE  period  of  the  FERA  was  the  Golden  Age 
for  stories  about  green  city  social  workers  coping 
with  the  realities  of  rural  life.  Some  of  the  stories 
stemmed  from  fact,  some  were  apocryphal.  They  were 
matched  by  others  not  so  widely  circulated,  indicating  that 
'growing  up  in  the  county"  does  not  necessarily  guarantee 
romplete  understanding  of  it.  It  was  inevitable  that  some 
of  the  people  recruited  for  rural  work,  whether  city  or 
country  bred,  should  not  be  stirred  by  its  personal  and  pro- 
fessional challenge.  It  was  no  less  inevitable  that  others 
should  accept  the  challenge,  and  aid  in  the  accumulation 
of  experience  that  little  by  little  is  making  possible  some 
definition  of  the  specific  requirements  of  the  rural  field. 

Since  the  FERA  days,  schools  of  social  work  have  added 
courses  on  rural  social  work  to  their  curricula,  have  taken 
cognizance  of  rural  community  organization,  and  in  some 
instances  have  provided  for  supervised  field  work  in  rural 
areas  at  almost  prohibitive  cost.  Case  records  of  rural 
families  and  rural  communities  have  been  developed,  and  a 
literature  on  rural  social  work  is  emerging. 

Most  of  this  effort  has  been  directed  toward  what  other 
people  can  do  to  help  the  rural  worker;  but  the  time  now 
has  come  to  speak  of  what  agencies,  but  more  especially 
workers,  can  do  for  themselves.  Until  recently  there  was 
little  in  social  work  literature  to  help  them,  though  Jo- 
sephine Brown's  "The  Rural  Community  and  Social  Case 
Work,"  published  in  1933  by  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  was  for  many  workers  an  answer  to 
prayer.  The  thumbed  and  threadbare  copies  which  repose 
on  the  shelves  of  rural  offices  are  mute  evidence  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  practice  of  rural  social  work.  The  "Miss 
Bailey  Says"  articles  published  in  Survey  Midmonthly 
were  so  full  of  common  sense  and  fine  feeling  that  social 
workers  found  them  a  source  of  support.  Moreover,  they 
were  so  readily  understood  by  the  lay  public  that  probably 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  social  work  in  many  rural 
communities  cut  its  teeth  on  them.  A  few  ambitious 
workers  studied  their  field  with  Margaret  F.  Byington's 
"What  Social  Workers  Should  Know  About  Their  Com- 
munities," published  in  1911  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 


tion, as  a  guide;  and  a  few  still  more  ambitious  recently 
have  so  used  Joanna  C.  Colcord's  "Your  Community." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  need  for  all  social  work- 
ers to  know  the  communities  in  which  they  work,  but  even 
in  cities  some  workers  function  acceptably  without  know- 
ing very  much,  for  example,  about  the  form  of  municipal 
government  under  which  they  live  and  work.  Their  chief 
concern  is  helping  clients  to  find  a  better  way  of  life. 
Utilizing  existing  facilities,  they  leave  to  others  the  matter 
of  improving  and  increasing  these  facilities.  Such  division 
of  responsibility  is  impossible  in  rural  areas  where  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  community  organization 
is  essential  for  the  worker.  For  an  understanding  of  social 
background  many  workers  turn  to  novels,  biographies,  and 
diaries  of  the  region,  than  which  there  are  no  better  inter- 
preters. In  their  pages  lie  concealed  the  reasons  for  the 
tenacious  clinging  to  land,  for  the  depletion  of  soil,  for 
the  break  up  of  large  holdings,  for  family  solidarity,  and 
for  the  revolt  of  young  people.  Throughout  the  country 
such  books  as  Carey  McWilliams"  "Factories  in  the  Field," 
Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  and  Thomas  Woofter  and 
E.  E.  B.  Winston's  "Seven  Lean  Years,"  are  providing 
understanding  and  in  some  instances  are  influencing  social 
planning.  Places  like  people  are  the  products  of  their  pasts, 
and  these  pasts  are  revealed  in  such  books  as  Bess  Streeter 
Aldrich's  "Lantern  in  Her  Hand,"  Hamlin  Garland's 
"Son  of  the  Middle  Border,"  and  Harriet  C.  Brown's 
"Grandmother  Brown's  Hundred  Years."  Often  the  infor- 
mation and  spirit  portrayed  in  books  devoted  to  pioneer 
days  lend  perspective  to  the  overburdened  social  worker. 

For  technical  information  there  are  the  farm  journals, 
but  they  are  published  for  those  who  have  certain  basic 
knowledge,  and  are  not  much  help  to  the  social  worker 
whose  experience  is  urban  and  who  thinks  a  "combine"  is 
a  "columbine."  Rural  social  workers  realize  that  there  are 
certain  elemental  "farm  facts"  which  they  must  know.  The 
amount  of  hay  it  takes  to  feed  a  cow  under  varying  condi- 
tions, or  the  profitable  yield  of  corn  per  acre,  become  fac- 
tors in  planning  a  family  budget;  while  the  cycle  of  farm 
work  with  its  troughs  and  peaks  is  equally  important  in 
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budgeting  the  worker's  time,  if  she  does  not  want  to  waste 
it  tramping  miles  to  outlying  fields  during  plowing,  seed- 
ing, cultivating  seasons,  or  sitting  on  the  side  lines  during 
butchering  time.  It  was  this  lack  of  elementary  informa- 
tion which  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  FERA  stones 
of  the  social  worker  who,  having  signed  an  order  for 
"shorts,"  said  to  the  waiting  farmer,  "I  suppose  next  you'll 
be  wanting  step-ins  for  the  cows."  One  versatile  new 
worker  in  a  prairie  state,  not  finding  this  elementary  mate- 
rial readily  available,  collected  it  for  herself.  Her  note- 
book contains  a  glossary  of  terms,  tables  of  measurements 
and  rations,  periods  of  gestation,  and  lists  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, illustrated  with  clippings  from  farm  journals  and 
implement  dealers'  catalogues.  Her  picturesque  comments 
such  as,  "Lambs,  unlike  troubles,  usually  come  singly  or 
at  most  in  pairs,"  may  entertain  her  friends  who  are  privi- 
leged to  see  her  notebook,  but  they  are  important  as  evi- 
dence that  the  worker  will  not  expect  the  flock  to  increase 
by  litter  increments.  She  found  it  essential  to  be  familiar 
with  current  prices  as  reported  by  newspapers  and  radio. 

Some  agencies  in  rural  sections  have  tried  to  meet  these 
special  needs  of  their  staffs,  at  least  partially,  by  bulletins 
such  as  that  prepared  in  1935  by  Gordon  Randlett  of  the 
North  Dakota  FERA.  To  these,  many  workers  added  ma- 
terial of  their  own.  For  example,  there  was  Evelyn  Bench- 
ler  of  North  Dakota  who  listed  the  foreign  language  terms 
commonly  used  in  a  neighborhood  settled  almost  entirely  by 
German  Russians.  In  the  country  a  new  vocabulary  must 
be  mastered — of  tools  and  tasks,  grains  and  grasses,  prod- 
ucts and  pests !  In  the  last  volume  of  verse  by  the  late  Paul 
S.  Bliss,  a  city  social  worker  with  rural  experience  and  a 
farm  of  his  own,  is  an  illustration  of  this  point. 


You  smudge, 
You  smut 
You  scurf, 
You  soft  scald, 
You  scab, 
You  blight! 


The  Farmer's  Anathema 

You  water  core,        You  scale 


You  shot  hole, 
You  blemish! 
You  mildew, 
You  curt, 
You  black  spot! 


You  rust, 
You  blotch, 
You  canker, 
You  gray  mold  rot, 
You  anthracnose! 


The  worker  preparing  for  social  work  in  the  rural  com- 
munity who  thinks  that  farm  life  operates  on  modern  ma- 
chinery, pure  bred  stock,  rotation  of  crops,  and  all  the  other 
equipment  of  scientific  agriculture,  must  remember  that 
there  are  sections  in  these  United  States  where  the  moon 
is  the  chief  determinant  in  farm  management,  and  where 
soliloquies  such  as  that  of  Farmer  Ben  (author  unknown) 
are  not  uncommon. 

These  lines  indicate  the  troubles  confronting  the  county 
agricultural  agent,  but  social  workers  have  their  troubles, 
too,  with  resistance  to  the  "new  fangled  ideas  of  that 
woman  over  at  the  court  house."  The  worker  in  rural 
communities  needs  unusual  perception  in  ascertaining  the 
point  at  which  the  community  has  arrived  in  its  thinking 
about  social  problems  and  their  solution  so  that  she  begins 
at  that  point  and  not  several  steps  beyond  it,  leaving  an 
unbridged  gap  down  which  the  torrent  of  misunderstand- 
ings shortly  may  rage.  Social  workers  have  learned  through 
trial  and  error  that  treatment  instituted  prematurely  and 
on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  client's  understanding 
and  acceptance  is  doomed  to  failure.  There  is  a  belief  that 
the  tempo  of  rural  communities  is  slower  than  that  of 
urban  areas  and  that  they  accept  the  untried  with  greater 
reluctance.  Whatever  the  tempo  and  whatever  the  reason 
for  it,  the  worker  must  adapt  herself  to  it.  Though  changes 
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come  slowly  in  rural  life,  the  social  worker  must  be  avva; 
of  them  not  only  in  her  immediate  vicinity  but  in  the  r 
gion,  and  if  her  horizon  can  be  expanded  to  cover  the  n 
tional  and  world  changes  she  will  be  better  prepared  i 
understand  the  economics  involved  in  production  and  pric 

ON   local   history,   culture,   and   industry,  consultatic 
with  the  local  librarian  or  the  State  Historical  Sociei 
will  yield  much  material.  Old  newspaper  files  will  furnis 
information,  sometimes  colored  by  personal  or  political  it 
terest,   but  nevertheless   representative  of  points  of   vie- 
which  it  is  important  for  the  social  worker  to  understan 
The  issues  for  January  1940  of  a  weekly  paper  publishe 
in  an  Illinois  county  of  about  50,000  population  supplie 
information  on  tax  assessments  and  collections  and  the 
effects  on  probable  appropriations;  the  effect  of  the  law 
permit  payment  of  five  years  back  tax  without  penalty; 
comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  mothers'  pe 
sions,  blind  pensions,  and  "pauper"  relief;  a  study  of  agr 
cultural  development;  the  threat  of  a  mine  strike;  a  to 
project;  a  discussion  of  ways  to  combat  tuberculosis;  recorr 
mendations  of  a  business  association  regarding  rural  ed 
cation  and  subsistence  farming  for  persons  in  seasonal  i 
dustry;   a   front  page   interview  with   a   returned   convi 
blaming  drink,  playing  up  his  honest  mother,  and  endin 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  he  could  still  make  goo< 
the  announcement  of  a  vote  on  tax  rate  for  a  local  sani 
tarium   for  tuberculosis ;  a  report  on  the  distribution  o 
surplus  commodities;  another  on  free  lunches  for  schoo 
children;    and    a    third    on    unemployment    compensation 
From  her  perusal  of  the  local  newspaper  the  social  worke 
will  learn  what  kind  of  material  she  will  supply  to  then] 
when  she  reaches  the  point  in  community  interpretation 
where  the  use  of  newspapers  is  indicated.  This  use  of  rura 
newspapers   is  discussed   in   the  pamphlet   "Rural   Route 
to  Community  Understanding,"  by  Betty  Barton  and  Flor 
ence  Black,  published  last  year  by  the  Social  Work  Pub 
licity  Council.     [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1940 
page  303.] 

Many  federal,  state,  and  local  reports  give  remarkabl< 
insight  into  local  problems  and  plans.  Census  reports  yielc 
an  abundance  of  material.  A  comparison  between  the  par 
ticular  county  in  which  a  worker  finds  herself  and  it: 
neighboring  counties  may  prove  the  key  to  many  a  puzzlinf 
question.  The  studies  made  by  the  FERA  and  the  WP/ 
furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  material  helpta 
to  the  rural  social  worker.  A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  title.- 
listed  in  WPA  Index  of  Research  Projects,  Vol.  Ill,  1940 
reveals  the  scope  of  material  available.  "Major  Soil  Types 
of  Oregon"  includes  material  on  agricultural  land  values. 
"Municipal  Ground  Water  Supplies  of  North  Dakota' 
may  seem  a  long  way  from  a  social  worker's  bailiwick,  but 
\vhen  money  for  hauling  water  has  to  be  included  in  the 
family  budget  week -after  week,  the  facts  set  forth  in  tht 
report  take  on  reality.  No  social  worker  in  central  Mis- 
souri should  be  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  rock  wool 
resources  in  the  Sedalia  limestone  formation  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  another  report.  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee  have 
reported  extensively  on  studies  of  deathrates  from  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease  cases,  infant  mortality,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, housing,  recreation,  land  utilization,  and  many 
similar  subjects  of  concern  to  the  social  worker.  Local  re- 
ports to  state  boards  of  health  and  education,  and  annual 
reports  of  the  agricultural  agent  and  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  are  vitally  important  to  the  social  workers  who 
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want  to  utilize  resources  properly  and  in  turn  to  be  used 
jy  them. 

Legislation  in  relation  to  rural  life  is  to  the  social  work- 
er an  unexplored  field,  except  in  the  case  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  some  reference  to  it  in  courses  or  in- 
stitutes in  rural  public  welfare.  The  Pre-emption  Act  of 
1841  by  which  squatters  were  permitted  to  buy  land  at 
nominal  prices,  and  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  which  in- 
duced thousands  of  people  to  sacrifice  comfort  and  some- 
times life  for  the  sake  of  independence,  had  no  small  in- 
luence  in  rural  development.  The  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1889  gave  it  the  recognition,  au- 
thority, and  stability  which  it  had  not  had  as  a  bureau. 
Knowledge  of  its  history  is  essential  to  the  social  worker 
who  meets  its  ramifications  in  every  phase  of  farm  life. 
Grants  of  land  made  to  railroads  and  their  influence  on 
settlements,  the  history  of  the  land  grant  colleges  with  all 
that  those  grants  mean  not  only  in  opportunities  but  also 
in  obligations,  are  studies  in  themselves.  In  more  recent 
years,  the  Rural  Credits  Act  of  1916  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  Farm  Banks,  and  its  extension  in  1923 
to  cover  borrowing  on  live  stock  and  crops,  is  a  recognition 
of  the  farmer's  political  significance,  as  well  as  his  financial 
plight.  A  study  of  this  material  will  throw  light  on  the 
more  recent  legislation  which  created  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor- 
poration, the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  the  Rural  Re- 
settlement Administration,  and  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Though  not  all  of  them  are  germane  to  any 
one  situation,  and  some  of  them  have  changed  their  names 
or  passed  into  history,  a  knowledge  of  their  purposes,  their 
successes  and  failures,  is  important  for  an  understanding  of 
present  resources  and  community  and  individual  attitudes 
toward  them. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  social  workers  are 
V.  worrying  themselves  hollow-eyed  over  the  lack  of  pro- 
fessional education  among  rural  social  workers  and  are  im- 
patient or  discouraged  at  the  low  standards  set  in  some 
states.  But  social  work,  especially  in  rural  communities, 
is  young  and  time  itself  will  take  care  of  some  of  its  prob- 
lems. Other  public  services  have  had  to  start  with  what 
was  at  hand  in  the  way  of  personal  and  community  atti- 
tudes, for  example  the  public  school  system.  While  there 
still  are  some  sections  where  standards  well  might  be 
raised,  it  may  be  that  the  steady  rise  in  school  standards 
has  been  the  result  of  more  moderation  and  less  agitation. 
That  schools  recognized  the  dilemma  is  apparent  from  re- 
ports of  early  administrators.  In  1866  the  school  com- 
missioner of  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  wrote:  "I  cannot 
be  as  strict  in  the  examination  of  teachers  as  I  would  like 
to  be  for  the  number  of  applicants  is  not  large,  and  if  I 
should  not  give  certificates  to  some  who  do  not  really  de- 
serve them,  many  districts  would  be  without  schools." 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  training,  and  particularly 
whether  special  training  can  be  given  to  those  with  special 
qualifications  to  fit  them  for  social  work  in  rural  com- 
munities. The  job  of  the  training  school  has  been  outlined 
for  workers  in  the  child  welfare  field,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  school  can,  in  two  years,  prepare  workers  with 
knowledge  and  adequate  practice  in  case  work,  group  work, 
community  organization,  and  public  welfare  administra- 
tion, so  as  to  supply  the  field  with  "workers  who  are  able 
to  cope  with  economic  and  environmental  situations;  who 
are  patient  with  slow  progress  and  able  to  inspire  confi- 


dence in  their  own  capabilities;  who  have  enough  initiative 
and  imagination  to  turn  a  situation's  latent  possibilities  into 
account  and  enough  self  assurance  to  stand  up  alone  to 
complete  responsibility."  A  critical  study  of  the  worker 
thus  described  by  Hazel  A.  Hendricks  of  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  the  Survey  Midmonthly  of  November 
1939  reveals  a  need  for  personal  qualifications — patience, 
ability  to  inspire  confidence,  initiative,  imagination  and  self 
assurance,  which  are  generally  conceded  to  be  necessary 
for  any  successful  social  worker.  Properly  directed  case 
practice,  whether  with  individuals,  families,  groups,  or 
communities,  is  designed  to  strengthen  those  qualities.  Pos- 
sibly more  emphasis  on  group  work  and  community  or- 
ganization will  help  in  the  adequate  preparation  for  rural 
work,  but  this  must  be  accomplished  with  no  sacrifice  of 
practice  in  individual  and  family  case  work. 

We  seem  then  to  be  in  the  dilemma  of  adding  to  the 
period  of  formal  training  or  of  accepting  its  inadequacy 
and  laying  a  ground  work  on  which  the  worker  can  con- 
tinue her  self-training.  But  this  situation  exists  in  connec- 
tion with  training  for  any  social  work  activities,  whether 
in  cities  or  in  rural  communities,  and  the  student  who  has 
learned  history,  content,  and  methods  of  social  work  with 
some  direction  to  sources  of  information,  and  who  has  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  imagination  to  follow  where  these 
lead  her,  constantly  can  increase  her  professional  equip- 
ment and  ability.  Social  work  leaders  and  educators  are 
doing  much  to  help  rural  workers,  but  the  real  key  to  their 
growth  is  in  their  own  resourcefulness  and  energy. 


Farmer  Ben's  Soliloquies 

"I  tell  ye  'tis  nonsense,"  says  Farmer  Ben, 
"This  farmin'  by  books  an"  rules, 

An'  sendin'  the  boys  to  1'arn  that  stuff 
At  the  agricultural  schools! 

"Rotation  o'  crops  an'  analysis, 

Talk  that  to  a  young  baboon ; 
Ye  needn't  be  tellin'  yer  nonsense  to  me 

Fer  I  believe  on  the  moon. 

"If  ye  plant  yer  corn  on  the  growin'  moon 
An'  put  out  yer  lines  fer  crows, 

You'll  find  it  will  bear  an"  yer  wheat  will  too 
If  it's  decent  land  where  it  grows. 

"But  potatoes,  now,  are  different  things, 
They  want  to  grow  down,  that  is  plain; 

So,  when  ye  plant  fer  that  ye  must  plant 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wane. 

"An"  as  to  hayin",  ye  wise  ones  now, 

Are  cuttin'  yer  grass  too  soon, 
If  you  want  it  to  spend,  jes'  wait  till  it's  ripe 

An"  mow  on  the  full  o'  the  moon. 

"An1  when  all  the  harvest  work  is  done 
An'  butcherin'  time  comes  'round, 

Although  yer  hogs  are  at  their  best 
An'  as  fat  as  hogs  are  found, 

"You'll  find  yer  pork  all  shriveled  an'  shrunk 
When  it  comes  to  the  table  at  noon, 

All  fried  to  rags  if  it  wasn't  killed 
At  the  right  time  o'  the  moon." 
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Sallie  Carter,   Applicant  for   Kingdom   Come 


BY  MARY  L.  ROGERS 


TO  her  own  amazement  Sallie  Carter,  social  worker,  found  herself  at  the  Heavenly  Gates.    The  head-on  collision 
with  the  truck  had  been  so  unexpected.    But  here  she  was  an  applicant  for  Kingdom  Come  and  here  was  St.  Peter 
looking  her  over.    He  was  very  friendly  and  understanding  and  listened  attentively  to  her  claim  for  eligibility  and 
her  plan  for  herself. 

"All  right,  Lady,"  he  said  amiably.  "Come  on  in.  No,  you  don't  need  credentials.  We'll  get  to  them  later.  Just 
go  into  that  room  over  there,  and  write  your  own  case  history.  It's  a  little  requirement  we  have  for  all  social  workers, 
a  kind  of  atonement  they  must  make  for  having  written  so  much  about  other  people.  The  registrar  will  give  you  a 
number.  Begin  by  writing  up  this  interview  as  an  application,  and  go  on  from  there.  Don't  be  excited.  We're  used 
to  social  workers." 

Sallie  followed  his  gesture  into  a  large  room  crowded  with  people  sitting  at  desks,  busily  writing.  She  got  her  number 
and  a  sheaf  of  paper,  and  after  a  little  preliminary  pencil  biting,  went  to  work. 

Case    #69-1042 — Sallie    Carter — Barksdale,    Ga. 


SOCIAL  HISTORY 

1.  Application:  Miss  Sallie  Carter  makes 
application  for  admission  to  the  Heaven- 
ly Kingdom.  At  present  she  is  unem- 
ployed, but  if  possible  and  under  certain 
conditions  wants  to  continue  in  her  earth- 
ly profession  of  social  work. 

Applicant  wants  to  know  if  she  will 
have  to  cope  with  bogholes,  muddy  hills, 
bull  dogs,  barbed-wire  fences,  railroad 
cattle  guards,  and  two-plank  bridges ;  if 
there  will  be  engine  trouble  and  flat 
tires;  if  she  will  have  to  kow-tow  to 
politicians  interested  only  in  helping 
their  friends;  if  she  will  have  to  say  to 
hungry,  ragged,  and  discouraged  people, 
"Sorry,  the  quota  has  been  cut,"  or 
"Sorry,  no  funds  available."  If  she  has 
to  go  through  all  this  again,  she  prefers 
to  withdraw  her  application  and  take 
the  next  elevator  down. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

1.  Description  of  Home:  Miss  Carter  has 
been  living  for   the   past  six   months   in 
one    room    of    a    boarding   house    on    L.- 
Street.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  bed, 
a  rocker,  a  dresser,  a  table,  and  a  ward- 
robe   trunk.    The    closet    is    filled    with 
dresses  of  conservative  style,  and  sensible 
shoes    in   varying    degrees   of    scuffitude. 
The  wardrobe  is  brightened  by  one  hope- 
ful   red    evening    dress    and    a    pair    of 
frivolous    sandals.    On    the    table    are    a 
Bible,    Mary   Richmond's   "Social    Diag- 
nosis," and  a  detective  magazine.  A  slip 
usually   is   draped   over   a  chair,   a   pair 
of  stockings  over  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

2.  Family  Group:      Miss     Carter     lives 
alone,  but  takes  an  enthusiastic  part  in 
boarding  house  activities.  She  brings  the 
landlady    presents,    and    is    rewarded    by 
having   her   dinner   saved    for   her   when 
she    is    late,    an    occurrence    common    to 
workers  in  her  profession. 

A  recent  snapshot  shows  Miss  Carter 
on  the  job.  She  is  standing  by  an  elderly 
jalopy,  brief  case  in  hand.  She  is  bru- 


nette, a  little  tall,  a  little  slender,  with 
a  smile  that  somehow  misses  the  effect 
of  muscular  forcing  sometimes  practiced 
by  social  workers. 

PERSONAL  HISTORY 

1.  Early  History:    Record  of  birth  shows 
that    applicant    was    born    at    Quentine, 
Ga.  on  October   12,   1909,  the  daughter 
of   John  A.   and   Susie   Hopkins   Carter. 

According  to  her  mother,  Sallie  was 
a  dreamy  child;  for  hours  she  would  lie 
on  the  floor  reading  Horatio  Alger  or 
Louisa  M.  Alcott;  at  other  times  she 
would  climb  a  tall  tree,  give  an  Indian 
war  whoop,  and  dare  the  boys  to  "come 
on  up."  Sallie  sometimes  went  to  sleep 
in  church,  but  more  often  wove  fancy- 
daydreams  above  the  heads  of  her  elders. 

With  the  same  amiability  with  which 
she  obeyed  every  maternal  order — when 
there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  around 
it — young  Sallie  helped  her  mother  give 
out  Christmas  baskets.  She  turned  up 
her  nose,  and  tried  not  to  look  at  the 
perennial  recipients,  "those  awful  Jinks- 
es."  She  did  wonder  why  the  Jinks  had 
to  be  forever  this  way,  and  why  no  one 
remembered  them  in  between  times,  but 
no  one  else  seemed  to  think  much  about 
it  and  neither  did  she. 

2.  Adult  History:    On    entering    college, 
Sallie    routinely    joined    the    YWCA    as 
she    joined    every    other    school    organi- 
zation. She  was  interested   in  the  social 
service     division,     probably     because     of 
those  vague  wonderings  about  the  Jinks 
family.    However,   she   never   brightened 
any    corners    perceptibly.    In    her    senior 
year  she  became  interested  in  sociology, 
and  tried  to  connect  her  book  work  with 
the    practical    problems    encountered    in 
social    service    with    the    "Y."    She    had 
some    half-formed    idea,    even    then,    of 
being   a   social   worker,   but   kept   on   in 
the    more    clearly    defined    training    for 
teaching    prescribed    by    her    parents    as 
the   only  fitting  occupation   for  a  young 
lady.  In  due  course  there  was  a  Bachelor 


of  Arts  degree  acquired,  her  mother  al- 
ways said,  "Cum  skin  of  the  teeth." 

After  college  came  four  unsatisfying 
restless  years  of  teaching  in  small  towns, 
always  with  a  vague  longing  for  the  ad- 
venture of  a  profession  of  which  she 
once  had  caught  a  glimpse.  Then  came 
work  with  the  FERA,  with  its  hectic, 
queerly  distorted  realization  of  that 
dream  of  helping  people  in  trouble. 

At  first  Sallie  was  afraid  of  the  change 
from  the  routines  of  teaching,  worried 
•  by  the  constant  strain  on  emotions  and 
energy,  wondered  if  she  would  ever  be 
sane  again.  But  after  a  while,  under 
the  wise  coaching  of  her  supervisor, 
she  gained  a  degree  of  balance  and  per- 
spective. By  the  time  FERA  was  over, 
she  knew  what  she  wanted  to  do  and 
went  about  it  by  enrolling  at  a  school  of 
social  work.  She  returned  to  her  home 
state  to  find  a  world  waiting  to  be  put 
to  rights,  a  feverishly  expectant  group 
of  applicants  for  help,  and  a  panoply  of 
rules  and  regulations  set  up  by  the  new 
county  welfare  department.  To  all  this 
Sallie  Carter  brought  a  few  definite 
ideals,  a  few  utterly  impractical  "pipe- 
dreams,"  and  a  few  skills  acquired  by 
association  with  experienced  workers.  At 
once  she  had  to  acquire  a  whole  new 
set  of  skills:  typing,  filing,  bookkeeping, 
and  all  sorts  of  methods  of  handling  de- 
tails. She  found  that  she  had  to  depend 
on  her  own  decisions,  that  "passing  the 
buck"  only  back-fired  on  her.  In  talking 
to  applicants,  she  learned  that  a  few  key 
queries  and  an  attitude  of  understanding 
were  more  productive  of  information 
than  a  bombardment  of  "doubting 
Thomas"  questions.  Working  for  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  with  their 
careful  auditing  of  records,  made  her 
accurate  and  watchful  of  details.  For 
her  clients  she  tried  to  make  her  office, 
not  a  place  for  loafing  or  for  emotional 
arguments  of  long  duration,  but  a  pleas- 
ant place  for  warming  briefly  by  the 
stove  in  winter,  and  for  resting  from 
a  long  walk  in  summer. 
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3.  Health:  Although  Miss  Carter  had 
almost  every  disease  from  the  seven-year 
itch  on  up,  she  never  while  working  was 
in  bed  more  than  three  days  at  a  time, 
and  never  had  sick  leave  from  the  job. 
It  took  a  collision  with  a  truck  to  put 
her  out  of  business. 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

1.  Tact:  Miss   Carter's   interviews    with 
clients    were    friendly    but    brief,    with 
record-getting  made   as   painless   as  pos- 
sible. She  denied  assistance  in  a  courte- 
ous manner,   striving  to   reject  only  the 
application  and  not  the  applicant.  Like- 
wise she  was  tactful  in  dealing  with  su- 
pervisors   of     other    welfare     activities, 
knowing  that  this  got  the   best   results 
for  her  county  and  clients. 

2.  Emotional  Stability:     No    matter    how 
ornery  the  complaint  of  citizen  or  client 
or  how  angry  the   ranting,  Miss  Carter 
always  counted  ten  before  answering,  al- 


though sometimes  she  resorted  to  a  trip 
to  the  filing  room  to  give  a  vicious  kick 
at  a  cabinet,  or  to  voice  a  confidential 
"dern"  to  a  blank  wall.  A  sense  of  hu- 
mor helped  her  to  view  her  work  ob- 
jectively and  to  laugh  once  in  awhile. 

3.  Efficiency:  Miss  Carter  exhibited  abil- 
ity  as   a  jack  of   all  trades.   She  was   a 
past  master   at  changing  tires   and   dig- 
ging out  of  bogs.  On  the  day  preceding 
the  accident,  her  daily  report  shows:  ten 
letters  written,  a  case  history  typed,  six 
office  interviews,  six  home  visits,  a  con- 
ference  with   a   supervisor  or   two,    and 
a    board    meeting    at    night.    She    could 
make    a    readjustment    of    schedule    on 
short  notice,  and  could  meet  emergencies 
without  fluttering. 

4.  Community  Contacts:    At  heart  a  very 
timid   person,    Miss   Carter,   by   the   na- 
ture  of   her   profession,   became   quite   a 
joiner.  She  knew  that  her  best  contacts 


with  the  community  were  through 
churches,  clubs,  and  even  occasional 
barbecues.  Never  a  soapbox  orator,  she 
became  a  good  purveyor  of  information 
over  a  coca  cola  at  the  village  filling 
station.  She  was  not  above  handshaking 
and  head-patting,  and  learned  to  adjust 
some  of  her  hifalutin'  notions  to  the 
people  with  whom  she  dealt,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge advice,  however  unlikely  its 
source.  By  these  means,  she  obtained 
transportation  for  the  crippled  children 
in  her  county,  the  beginnings  of  a  health 
program,  school  lunchrooms,  and  an  ac- 
tive community  interest  in  welfare  prob- 
lems as  a  whole. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  Miss  Sallie 
Carter,  Spirit  No.  69-1042,  be  admitted 
to  the  Kingdom  as  a  Social  Worker;  her 
duties  to  consist  of  floating  along  Golden 
Streets,  making  social  calls  on  lonely 
spirits  waiting  for  their  friends. 


ACTION  TAKEN:  Passed.  O.  K.,  SPG  A  (St.  Peter,  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Heavenly  Gates) 


why  i  do  not  think  i  would  make  a  good  rural  case  worker 

after  reading  the  rural  community  and  social  case  work  by  Josephine  brown 

by  marilla  rettig 

with  apologies  to  archie  mehitabel  and  don  marquis 
reprinted  by  request  from  Survey  Midnionthly,  January  1936 


dear  boss 

i   just  finished   miss   browns   book 

and  i  dont  wanta  be 

a  rural  case  worker 

on  account  of  i  dont  claim 

to  be  a  supervvoman  or 

a  paragon 

period 

the  only  women  who  ought 

to  even  think  of  this  job 

oughta  be  old  maids 

on  account  of 

they  are  the  only  ones 

who  would  give  a 

lifetime  to 

a  community  program 

and  they  wouldn't  care 

if  there  wasnt 

any  place  to  go 

when  they  quit  work 

except  home 

exclamation  mark 

moreover 

boss  what  worker 

could  possibly  have 

all   those   qualifications 

laid  down  by  miss  brown 

question  mark 

by  the  time  she  learned 

how  to  be   a  bookkeeper 

treasurer  stenographer 


file  clerk  statistician 

case  record  writer 

and  what  not 

as  well  as  public  speaker 

amateur  farmer  psychologist 

fund   collector   and   interpreter 

of  what  the  board  is  and  does 

and  tactfully  so  too  boss 

and  has  six  years  in  college 

with  courses  in  agriculture 

and  farm  management  just 

thrown   in   for  good   measure 

and  three  to  five  years  experience 

preferably  rural 

what  i  mean  is  boss  she  would  be 

very  aged  no  less 

period 

and  when  she  starts  on  the  job  boss 

and  carries  400  cases 

and  covers    1000  miles 

maybe  without  an  auto 

on  account  of  she  cant 

get  the  board  to  give  her  one 

and  talks  the  pta  into 

giving  roller  skates  to  the  kids 

and  county  fairs  into  giving 

rest  rooms 

and  the  state  hospital  to  lend 

a  psychiatrist 

and  gets  papa  farmer  to  see  light 


and    farmers    children    to    see    papas 

side  too 

all  these  she  must  do  besides  having 

judgment 

commonsense  patience   and   humor 

and  a  constitution  unbeatable 

and  boss  miss  brown  even 

expects  her  to  remain  friendly 

and  to  all  free  from  prejudice 

and  while  in  rome  to  do  as 

the  romans  do  though  to 

tell  the  truth  boss  there 

isnt  anything  else  to  do 

if  she  doesnt  want  the 

romans  to  talk  about  her 

and    all   that   priceless   personality 

boss  for  a  measley  2400  a  year 

it  aint  right  boss  really 

with  all  that  she  oughta  be 

president  at  least 

period 

and  then  boss  in  her  spare  time 

miss  brown  wants  her  to  be  an 

amateur  photographer  or 

butterfly  chaser  for  her  own 

recreation 

and  boss  while  there  is  life 

in  the  old  dame  yet  i  dont 

wanta  try  it  please 

on  account  of 

i  cant  take  it 
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AND  HERE  ARE  RURAL  WORKERS 


Unanticipated  Skills 

"FROM   THE  TIME    I    WAS  TWELVE   I    KNEW   I    WANTED  TO   BE  A 

social  worker,"  says  Ada  M.  Kruse,  supervisor  of  child  wel- 
fare services,  Marion  County,  Illinois.  To  this  end  she 

planned    her    college     courses        

but  picked  up,  besides  her  BA, 
a  BS  in  education — "in  case  I 
didn't  turn  out  so  well  in  so- 
cial work."  After  accumulat- 
ing an  MA  from  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion, University  of  Chicago, 
she  put  in  four  years  of  case 
work  in  Chicago  agencies. 

A  strike  of  oil  in  1938  in  Marion  County  (pop.  5,000)  en- 
abled it  to  provide  funds  for  dependent  children  and  to  qualify 
for  a  demonstration  unit  of  child  welfare  services.  The  dem- 
onstration under  Mrs.  Kruse's  supervision  was  so  effective 
that  at  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  county  raised  its  appro- 
priation for  mothers'  pensions  from  $5,000  to  $25,000.  Mrs. 
Kruse  says  that  many  unanticipated  skills  are  required  in  rural 
work:  for  example,  horseback  riding  to  cut  down  walking  time 
in  visiting  clients  who  live  miles  off  passable  roads.  Her 
first  time  up  was  accomplished,  she  says,  to  the  obvious  amuse- 
ment of  the  horse. 

Fine  Place  for  Boys 

THE    SON    OF    HOMESTEADERS    IN     NORTHWESTERN     NEBRASKA, 

Clinton  Belknap  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  He  worked  his  way  through  highschool  and 
college,  and  after  an  interval  in  YMCA 
work  in  Iowa  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
wife,  went  to  Chicago  where  he  worked 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement 
while  getting  his  MA  at  the  university 
under  "the  Abbotts  of  Nebraska." 
Then  followed  a  period  of  case  work 
with  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  but  when  the  chance  came 
to  go  back  to  Nebraska  he  took  it.  Mr. 
Belknap  is  director  of  assistance  in 
Hall  County  of  which  the  Abbotts'  native  Grand  Island  is 
the  county  seat.  "We  enjoy  being  a  part  of  the  community 
and  think  it's  a  fine  place  to  bring  up  our  two  little  boys." 

Daughter  of  the  Dust  Bowl 

BORN  IN  THE  DUST  BOWL  AREA  OF  WESTERN  KANSAS,  ELEANOR 

Northcutt  has  lived  there  all  her  life  with  time  out  only  to 
get  her  degree  from  the  University  of  Kansas,  to  teach  a 
country  school  for  two  years,  and  to 
put  in  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Finney  County,  where  she 
is  the  child  welfare  worker,  is  large 
in  area  but  small  in  population.  Its 
beet  sugar  fields  and  factory  attract 
much  seasonal  labor  which  brings 
with  it  all  the  social  ills  of  which  mi- 
grants are  the  unhappy  heirs.  "And 
that,"  says  Miss  Northcutt,  "is  what 
my  job  is  made  of.  In  my  off  time  I 
eat,  sleep,  go  to  meetings  and  read. 
I'm  still  trying  to  finish  an  afghan  I 

started  two  years  ago.  But  I  am  gathering  material  about 
the  job  which  I  hope  will  be  useful  for  a  thesis  when,  as,  and 
if  I  can  get  back  to  school." 


"But  Always  Seeing  the  Country" 

GOTTFRIED  J.  KUHN  WAS  THE  YOUNGEST  OF  NINE  CHILDREN 
whose  father  died  when  he  was  just  past  two,  but,  he  says 
simply,  "My  mother  continued  to  operate  the  North  Dakota 
farm  and  to  raise  the  family."  While 
at  the  state  university  he  "began  to 
have  designs  on  social  work"  which 
were  furthered  by  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  did 
case  work  for  the  North  Dakota 
FERA  for  a  year  or  so  until  1936  when 
he  was  called  to  Barnes  County  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  welfare  board. 
Mr.  Kuhn's  interests  outside  the  job 
are  cabinet  making  and  the  study  of 
Indian  culture.  As  a  student  he  spent  his  vacations  in  arche- 
ological  research  in  Arizona  and  in  travel,  "sometimes  hitch- 
hiking, sometimes  hopping  freights,  occasionally  buying  a 
ticket,  but  always  seeing  the  country."  He  is  active  in  the 
North  Dakota  State  Conference,  a  member  of  the  Elks  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and,  he  adds  proudly,  of  the  1940 
state  bowling  association  championship  team. 

In  a  Cotton  County 

ANSON    COUNTY,    NORTH    CAROLINA    (POP.    28,412),    WAS 
Mary  Robinson's  home  and  she  already  knew  its  ways  and 
its  people   when   she  began   social  work  there  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.    Starting  with  a  degree  from 
the      North      Carolina      College      for 
Women  she  has  done  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  the  New  York 
School   of   Social  Work.     When    Miss 
Robinson  was  named  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  1925,  her  office  was  a 
desk  in  a  corner  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners' room  in  the  court  house.     To- 
day she  and  her  staff  of  nine,  four  of 
them  case  workers,  share  a  new  build- 
ing with  the  county  health  department.     Anson  is  a  "cotton 
county"  with  many  large  farms  operated  by  tenant  farmers 
for  absentee  owners.     More  than  half  the  population  is  Negro. 

Resources  Are  Where  You  Find  Them 

AFTER  A  START  WITH  THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  OF  CIN- 
cinnati   and   several   hectic  years   in   and   out   of   the  various 
alphabetical   emergency   relief   agencies,   Beatrice  Armentrout 
went     to     the     New     York 
School    of    Social    Work    to 
study  public  welfare  admin- 
istration.     Then    came    the 
chance  to  go   as  case  super- 
visor  to  the   Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Allegany 
County     in     western     New 
York.    She'd  never  heard  of 
the  county  but  she  took  the 
job  and  has  been  working  at 

it  ever  since.  Rural  social  workers,  she  says,  learn  to  utilize 
resources  where  they  find  them  and  not  to  alibi  when  none 
exist.  By  the  same  token  they  take  their  recreation  where 
they  find  it.  "We  go  to  great  lengths  in  new  and  untried 
adventures,  whether  in  setting  up  new  case  load  controls  or 
learning  to  ski.  We  miss  the  theater,  but  we  go  in  for 
bowling  and  like  it." 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Country  Folks  Are  More  So 

THE     DEPRESSION     CUT     SHORT     A      "TREND     TO     JOURNALISM" 

in  Peggy  Price's  vocational  career  and  landed  her  in  social 
work.  Fortified  with  college  credits  in  social  sciences  and 
vacation  experience  as  a  camp 
counselor  and  playground  worker, 
she  began  with  the  Catholic  Home 
for  Dependent  Children  in  New 
York  City  and  for  nearly  three 
years  combined  a  "very  full  time 
job"  with  courses  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Four  years 
of  home  finding  for  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
gave  her,  she  says,  "an  everlasting 
endurance  to  automobile  travel." 
In  1937  she  was  "picked"  for  the 
newly  organized  child  welfare 

services  in  Litchfield  County.  "The  people  are  not  so  different 
from  city  folks,"  she  says  "they're  just  much  more  so.  Their 
problems  are  more  your  problems  and  yours,  theirs."  Now 
she  has  a  little  apartment,  a  telephone,  and  a  dog,  and  spends 
the  long  winter  evenings  taking  calls  from  clients  and  wonder- 
ing how  the  iris  will  do  next  season. 

She  Knew  What  She  Wanted 

DAUGHTER  OF  A  CIVIL  ENGINEER  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  SALLY 
Taylor's  childhood  was  spent  "in  mountain  camps,  at  the 
shore,  in  rural  villages,  and  intermittently  in  large  cities." 
Her  family  groomed  her  for  teaching, 
but  after  college  and  two  years  of  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  she  knew  she  wanted  to  be  a 
social  worker.  Her  first  job  was  in  a 
little  California  town;  her  first  client  a 
"ferocious  looking  Mexican  gentleman 
with  an  incredible  mustache  who  wanted 
a  ham." 

Miss   Taylor   was  in   and   out   of   the 
battle    of    emergency    relief,    did     turns 

with  the  Travelers  Aid  and  Department  of  Charities  in  Los 
Angeles  and  finally  returned  to  the  fold  of  the  State  Relief 
Administration.  "Practically  everyone  turned  up  in  one  or 
another  of  my  offices,  from  Steinbeck's  Joads  to  Mr.  Stein- 
beck himself."  For  two  years  she  has  been  director  of  the 
welfare  department  of  Solano  County,  "a  strange  combina- 
tion of  rural  and  urban,  with  one-room  school  houses,  stranded 
farmers,  and  dying  villages  on  one  hand  and  a  magically 
growing  boom  town  on  the  other." 

Where  Big  Plantations  Give  Way 

ROLAND  ARTIGUES  CAME  OUT  OF  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW 
Orleans,  in  1928,  "the  last  of  the  golden  years."  He  took 
work  where  he  found  it  until  1933,  when  he  went  to  the 
Louisiana  FERA.  Since  then  he  has 
alternated  public  welfare  jobs  with 
graduate  work,  usually  on  scholarships, 
at  the  Tulane  School  of  Social  Work. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  has  been  sen- 
ior case  supervisor  in  Rapides  Parish 
in  the  center  of  the  state  "where  the 
culture  of  the  old  French  South  meets 
the  more  Anglicized  North;  where  the 
big  plantations  give  way  to  small  iso- 
lated farms."  Mr.  Artigues  is  active 
in  professional  social  work  affairs  in 
Louisiana  and  on  the  side  is  finishing 
MSW  degree  from  Tulane,  its  subject, 
Families,"  with  special  reference  to  the  evaluation  of  farm 
resources. 


his    thesis    for    the 
'Budgeting  in  Rural 


"I've  Always  Liked  People" 

KATHERINE    HAGBERG   WAS   IN    HER   SECOND   YEAR   AT   THE 
University   of   Minnesota  before  she  decided   that  she  didn't 
want  to  be  a  teacher  but  a  social  worker,  "probably  because 
I've    always    liked    people."      After    a 
stretch  with  emergency   relief  she  set- 
tled down  some  four  years  ago  as  exec- 
utive  secretary   of    the    Sibley   County, 
Minnesota,     Welfare      Board.      Sibley 
County,    with    no    town    of    more    than 
1,500   people,   finds   most   of    its   social 
problems    among   seasonal    agricultural 
workers   and    residents   in    the   wooded 
hilly     country     along     the     Minnesota 
River.     "I  do  the  usual  conglomeration 
of  things,"  says  Miss  Hagberg,  "from 

investigating  the  case  of  an  insane  woman  found  chained  in  a 
hut  on  the  prairie  to  trying  to  make  thirty-seven  pairs  of 
shoes  go  around  among  150  practically  shoeless  people;  from 
digging  my  car  out  of  snow  drifts  to  working  with  the  League 
of  Women  Voters." 

Miss  Hagberg's  associates  say  that  she  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  developing  local  resources  and  in  "bringing  along" 
a  cautious  conservative  community  "without  fuss  or  fanfare." 
Just  now  she  is  on  leave  for  study  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago trying,  she  says,  "to  pull  up  some  of  the  weeds  which 
have  grown  up  with  the  gra«c  roots  and  to  find  new  ways  of 
tackling  stone  walls." 

A  Way  of  Making  Things  Possible 

PROWESS  IN  BASKETBALL  WON  MARY  ETHEL  TAYLOR  HER 
first  scholarship  at  Cumberland  University  in  her  native  Ten- 
nessee. Scholastic  achievement  and  qualities  of  leadership 
won  her  others  and  enabled  her  to 
graduate.  She  was  teaching  country 
school  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  president  of  Cumberland,  she  was 
"tapped"'  by  the  state  relief  administra- 
tion for  special  social  work  training  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  After  that  there 
was  no  more  teaching  for  Mary  Ethel. 
She  had  found  her  vocation.  Presently 
she  again  was  "tapped,"  this  time  by 
child  welfare  services  for  training  at 

Tulane  University.  Since  early  in  1938  she  has  had  a  district  of 
eight  western  Tennessee  counties  where,  she  says,  she's  had  to 
forget  about  raising  tobacco  and  learn  about  raising  cotton. 
She  has  a  way,  say  her  associates,  of  making  things  possible. 
They  tell  of  her  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  county  had  no 
money  for  child  welfare,  she  persuaded  the  supervisors  that, 
since  there  had  been  few  county  burials  that  year,  the  un- 
expended coffin  fund  could  properly  be  used  for  dependent 
children. 

Roses,  Oil,  and  Destitution 

SMITH  COUNTY,  TEXAS,  WHERE  ALICE  CARR  is  THE  OLD  AGE 
assistance  worker  attached  to  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  and  is, 
she  says,  "a  place  of  strange 
contrasts.  Beauty  derived  from 
the  pine  woods  and  from  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  roses  grown 
for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the 
country;  immense  wealth  de- 
rived from  the  largest  oil  fields 
in  the  world,  just  on  our  bor- 
ders. And  with  this  is  utter 
destitution  for  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  eke  out  an  existence  by  growing  cotton 
on  worn-out  sandy  farms."  The  worst  of  her  problems,  she 
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-a>  s,  are  due  to  the  complete  lack  of  facilities  for  free  medical 
or  hospital  care  for  the  400  "cruelly  poor"  old  people  who  con- 
stitute her  case  load. 

Miss  Carr  had  a  year  at  Barnard  College  in  New  York, 
got  a  degree  from  the  University  of  North 'Carolina,  and 
taught  school  for  three  years  before  she  moved  to  Texas  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Relief  Commission  in  Dallas. 
After  that  came  three  years  with  the  WPA  in  Waco,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  She  has  been  in  Smith  County 
since  last  summer,  sustained,  she  says,  by  the  hope  of  saving 
up  enough  and  getting  time  enough  to  complete  the  work  for 
a  master's  degree. 

Someday  a  Book 

FEW   PEOPLE   IN   RURAL  WORK   HAVE  MORE   PROFESSIONAL  BACK- 

ground  and  experience  than  Kathryn  R.  Young  of  the  child 
welfare  services  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.  A  native 
of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Young  was 
"handicapped  by  youth"  when,  after 
two  years  at  Howard  University,  she 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work.  The 
handicap  was  overcome  by  a  year  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Armstrong  Asso- 
ciation, organizing  and  running  a 
one-room  recreation  center  for  Negro 
youth,  "an  invaluable  experience  and 
a  real  foundation  for  rural  commun- 
ity work."  Three  years  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania school  were  accomplished  by 
means  of  fellowships  and  part  time 

jobs.  Then  followed  four  years  with  local  and  state  agencies 
and  finally  the  call  to  the  child  welfare  services  in  rural  Del- 
aware. As  the  first  Negro  employed  by  the  state  agency,  and 
for  six  months  the  only  CWS  worker  in  the  state,  Miss 
Young  had,  she  admits,  "many  problems."  How  effectively 
she  coped  with  them  is  written  in  the  record  of  community 
organization  in  Delaware.  Someday,  she  says,  she's  going  to 
write  a  book  about  her  Delaware  experience,  pioneer  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Sagebrush  Country 

FAR    UP    IN    THE    NORTHWEST   CORNER   OF    OREGON    IS    CLATSOP 

County  where  in  1805  Lewis  and  Clark  came  to  the  end  of 
their  long  journey,  where  in  1811  John  Jacob  Astor  estab- 
lished his  trading  post  on  the  site  of 
the  present  county  seat,  Astoria. 
Here,  where  the  Columbia  River 
empties  into  -the  Pacific,  Marion 
Bowen,  administrator  of  the  county 
public  welfare  commission,  deals 
with  the  social  problems  left  behind 
by  declining  logging  and  salmon  fish- 
ing industries.  "Just  name  one 
problem  known  to  social  work  any- 
where," says  she,  "and  we'll  match 
it."  Miss  Bowen  was  drawn  to 
social  work  early  in  her  student  days 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  but  she 

put  in  a  year  of  teaching  and  another  year  at  the  university's 
school  of  social  work  before  her  chance  came  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  disaster  relief  work  following  a  great  fire  that 
destroyed  most  of  Astoria.  She  was  there  with  the  Red  Cross 
for  four  years,  then  with  state  welfare  agencies  until  1937 
when  she  went  back  to  Clatsop  County,  "because  I  wanted 
more  rural  experience."  Her  secret  ambition,  she  says,  is  to 
write  a  book,  "or  something,"  about  social  work  in  the  sage- 
brush country.  Her  idea  of  fun  is  "to  explore  the  primitive 
sections  of  my  beloved  Northwest." 


Way  Down  South 

FAR    DOWN     IN     SOUTHERN    ALABAMA    IS    ESCAMBIA    COUNTY 

whose  department  of  public  welfare  has  grown  up  under 
the  resourceful  guidance  of  its  director,  Beatrice  S.  Hagood. 
Like  so  many  of  her  rural  colleagues, 
Mrs.  Hagood  was  educated  for  teach- 
ing and  worked  at  it  until  the  prob- 
lems of  children  and  their  families 
gradually  diverted  her  interest  to  social 
work.  After  special  preparation  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  she  went  t,> 
Escambia  County  in  1932  as  child  wel- 
fare superintendent.  When  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
formed  in  1935  she  was  named  county 
director.  Any  other  appointment  would 
have  brought  mutiny  in  Escambia  County,  by  the  whole  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  clients.  Appraising  Mrs.  Hagood's  de- 
velopment of  local  resources  one  of  her  colleagues  quoted 
Jonathan  Swift  ".  .  .  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn 
or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  u-here 
only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and 
do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians  put  together." 

"Relief  When  There  Is  Any" 

MAURICE  E.  POWERS  HAS  BEEN  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  WORK  IN 
various  Washington  counties  for  seven  years,  the  last  three 
.is  administrator  of  Kittitas  County  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  A  graduate  of  Whitman  College, 
he   got   his   professional    training   at   the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University    of    Washington    in    Seattle. 
f  .ffc  tig/s  Kittitas  County,  touched  by  the  Colum- 

bia and  crossed  by  the  Yakima  River, 
is  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  about 
half  of  its  20,000  people  getting  their 
fc^  living  from  farming,  the  rest  from  coal 
mining.  Some  twenty  nationalities  are 
ll  among  the  residents,  and  incidentally 
are  represented  on  the  case  load  which 
Mr.  Powers  and  his  staff  of  five  must  deal  with.  All  the 
public  welfare  services  go  through  the  county  office — the 
categories,  the  alphabetical  agencies,  and  "relief  when  there 
is  any."  And  that,  as  every  rural  county  director  knows,  is  a 
much  oversimplified  description  of  his  job. 

In  the  Indian  Country 

BEATRIX  BACA,  DAUGHTER  OF  A  NEW  MEXICO  VILLAC-.K  ON 
the  Rio  Grande,  graduate  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity, taught  school  for  six  years  while  her  interest  in  social 
work  rose  steadily  through  con- 
tacts with  social  workers  who 
came  to  see  her  about  the  children. 
Presently,  through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  she 
was  able  to  get  a  year  of  profes- 
sional training  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  after  which 
she  was  assigned  to  child  welfare 
services  in  Rio  Arriba  County, 
up  on  the  Colorado  border.  The 
county  is  mountainous,  its  people 
almost  entirely  of  Spanish  descent. 
"In  the  interest  of  mutual  under- 
standing," says  Miss  Baca,  she  speaks  Spanish  with  three 
fourths  of  her  cases.  Her  office  is  in  the  San  Juan  Indian 
pueblo  and  some  day  when  she  has  time  she's  going  to  take 
pottery  lessons  from  the  wife  of  the  pueblo's  Indian  governor. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Well  Done! 

HIS  major  task  finished,  Earl  G.  Harrison,  director  of 
alien  registration,  has  resigned  his  post  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice  to  return  to  his  law  practice  in 
Philadelphia.  The  resignation,  effective  January  16,  was 
in  line  with  the  understanding  on  which  Mr.  Harrison 
undertook  the  job  of  directing  the  nation's  first  tally  on 
its  non-citizen  residents  [see  page  62].  Between  July  and 
mid-January,  he  developed  procedures  in  line  with  the 
broad,  humane  policy  laid  down  by  Attorney  General 
Jackson  and  Francis  Biddle,  Solicitor  General ;  assembled 
a  staff;  and  carried  through  the  four  months'  enrollment  in 
such  a  way  that  the  anxieties  of  aliens  and  immigrant  aid 
groups  were  allayed.  What  might  have  been  a  "witch 
hunt"  became  an  orderly  and  matter-of-fact  experience  in 
sound  public  administration  and  compliance  with  the  law. 
While  relinquishing  his  full  time  duties  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Mr.  Harrison  will  continue  on  a  volun- 
tary, part  time  basis,  at  least  until  the  final  report  on  the 
registration  is  completed.  In  accepting  Mr.  Harrison's 
resignation,  Solicitor  General  Biddle  spoke  for  many  who 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  new  division,  when  he 
said:  "I  hope  that  the  temptation  towards  public  work 
will  keep  simmering  in  you.  Once  you  have  yielded  to  it, 
nothing  else  can  be  as  good." 

For  Army  Morale 

THAT  the  defense  program  is  creating  widespread 
"community  shortages"  in  health  services,  housing, 
public  assistance,  educational  and  recreational  facilities  was 
emphasized  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  federal  security  adminis- 
trator, in  his  address  before  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  late  January.  Mr.  McNutt,  who  has  been 
designated  to  coordinate  health  and  welfare  aspects  of  the 
national  defense  effort,  urged  local  and  state  study  of  cur- 
rent needs  and  facilities  for  meeting  them,  holding  that  the 
expansion  of  established  agencies  to  meet  emergency  prob- 
lems will  prove  more  effective  than  setting  up  new  agencies. 
The  office  of  the  federal  coordinator  will  maintain  only  a 
small  staff,  depending  mainly  on  committees  representing 
participating  agencies,  with  an  Interdepartmental  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  cooperating  fed- 
eral agencies,  to  deal  with  over-all  policy  and  planning. 
Paralleling  the  headquarters  set  up,  there  will  be  a  regional 
advisory  council  in  each  of  the  twelve  geographical  areas 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  the  board's  regional  di- 
rectors will  serve  as  regional  defense  coordinators. 

The  importance  of  community  resources  in  maintain- 
ing army  morale  is  underscored  by  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  establishment  of  a 
War  Department  Committee  on  Education,  Recreation, 
and  Community  Service. 

Frederick  H.  Osborne,  New  York,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  army  zone 
in  France  during  the  last  war,  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Other  members  are  Wayne  Coy,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System;  Robert  Sherwood,  dramatist;  Charles  P. 
Taft,  member  of  the  City  Council,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 


Lieut.  Col.  H.  F.  Thompson,  War  Department  General 
Staff;  Col.  L.  Kemper  Williams,  Morale  Division  of  the 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  General.  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  has  been  loaned  to  the 
committee  for  a  few  weeks  as  consultant. 

The  committee  will  not  build  up  a  staff  of  its  own,  but 
will  continue  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity,  operating  with 
the  army  on  activities  in  the  camps,  and  with  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  in  relation  to  community  activities. 

Cooperation  in  Chaos 

A  DRAMATIC  example  of  the  part  being  played  by 
-i*  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  defense  of  Britain  is 
given  in  belated  reports  to  the  Cooperative  League  ( 167 
West  12th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.)  from  shattered  Cov- 
entry. The  principal  retailer  of  food  in  the  city  was  (and 
still  is)  the  Coventry  Cooperative  Society.  On  November 
15,  the  day  following  the  raid,  all  thirty-nine  of  the  so- 
ciety's grocery  branches  were  open  as  usual,  though  some 
of  them  were  unroofed  and  most  of  them  lacked  windows. 
Coventry's  great  cooperative  department  store  was  a  vast 
pile  of  stone  and  cement  and  twisted  girders.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  rubble  was  the  society's  "strong  room,"  intact. 
Members  of  the  society  were  able  to  withdraw  emergency 
sums  from  their  investment  in  the  enterprise.  A  few 
thousand  pounds  were  disbursed  by  the  society  in  small 
amounts,  but  during  the  weeks  since  the  raid,  there  has 
been  no  run  on  cooperative  capital. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  British  Cooperative  Movement 
worked  out  plans  for  mutual  aid  in  time  of  emergency. 
When  the  Nazis  made  their  unsuccessful  effort  to  dis- 
organize completely  the  industrial  and  civilian  life  of  Cov- 
entry, those  plans  were  tested  to  the  full.  With  smooth 
precision,  help  came  almost  as  soon  as  the  last  bomber  had 
dropped  its  load.  Neighboring  cooperative  societies  rushed 
ample  supplies  of  bread  to  the  city,  together  with  stocks 
of  canned  soups  and  vegetables,  cooked  meats,  chocolate, 
coffee  essence,  and  much-needed  candles.  The  Cooperative 
Society  was  able  to  tell  its  staff:  "Feed  the  people.  Never 
mind  about  ration  restrictions.  Never  mind  whether  cus- 
tomers are  members  or  not.  Feed  everybody." 

Migration 

AFTER  collecting  more  than  3,000,000  words  of  oral 
and  written  testimony  from  352  witnesses,  the  House 
of  Representatives'  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens — otherwise 
known  as  the  "Tolan  Committee"- — has  issued  a  prelimin- 
ary report  giving  the  gist  of  its  findings  and  asking  for  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  prepare  its  final  report  and  a 
"lengthy  technical  supplement."  Many,  varied,  and  often 
conflicting  were  the  proposals  for  remedial  legislation  of- 
fered at  the  hearings,  but,  the  report  points  out,  the  "ex- 
perts" and  administrators  among  the  witnesses  were  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  problem  of  migration  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  requires  some  sort  of  federal  action. 
Because  it  must  have  time  to  digest  the  vast  amount  of 
material  collected,  the  committee  as  yet  offers  no  recom- 
mendations of  its  own,  but  uses  the  preliminary  report  to 
present  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  present  day 
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migration  as  they  emerged  from  the  hearings  —  a  migration 
differentiated  from  other  migrations  in  that  "push"  has 
displaced  "pull"  as  the  dominant  factor  in  its  origin.  On 
the  whole  the  report  is  a  dispassionate,  but  because  of  the 
facts,  moving  summary  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  today. 

As  the  committee's  hearings  progressed  it  became  appar- 
ent that  defense  preparations  are  aggravating  rather  than 
alleviating  the  problems  of  migration.  Recognizing  these 
conditions,  the  committee  promises  to  give  them  extensive 
consideration  in  its  final  report.  That  it  will  show  fore- 
sight in  its  approach  is  indicated  by  its  concern  not  only 
over  present  conditions,  but  also  over  what  may  be  ex- 
pected with  the  slackening  of  defense  preparations. 

Though  the  committee  has  refrained  so  far  from  spon- 
soring any  specific  remedies  for  alleviating  the  evils  of  mi- 
gration, the  trend  which  its  future  recommendations  may 
take  is  suggested  by  several  "asides"  in  which  it  points  up 
the  need  for  guidance  and  control  in  the  present  surgings 
of  populations  back  and  forth  across  the  country;  among 
them  the  statement:  "It  is  imperative,  aside  from  purely 
humanitarian  considerations,  that  the  whole  problem  of  de- 
casualizing the  labor  market  be  tackled  if  we  are  to  draw 
fully  upon  our  available  manpower  in  the  defense  effort." 

Gifts  and  Givers 


CONTRIBUTIONS  for  foreign  relief  increased  more 
than  any  other  type  of  philanthropy  during  1940  as 
compared  to  1939,  according  to  a  recent  study  of  private 
contributions  for  "educational  and  charitable"  purposes  in 
seven  major  cities  of  the  United  States  made  by  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation,  commercial  fund  raising  organi- 
zation. The  fact  that  total  gifts  in  these  cities  were  only 
$61,997,707  in  1940  as  compared  with  $83,050,030  in 

1939  does  not  indicate  a  lessening  of  American  generosity, 
says  the  corporation,  because  $25,000,000  of  the  1939  total 
represented  a  single  gift  to  the  National  Art  Gallery.    Two 
fields  which  suffered  perceptibly  from  the  trend   toward 
foreign  giving  were  education,  where  gifts  dropped  from 
$20,975,252  in   1939  to  $13,003,434  in   1940;  and  "re- 
ligious purposes"  which  fell  from  $1,632,357  to  $250,219. 
"Organized   relief"   which   received  some  $25,000,000  in 

1940  was  only  slightly  below  the  1939  figure. 

The  importance  of  the  little  fellow  in  philanthropy, 
America's  fourth  greatest  "industry"  —  representing  capital 
investments  of  over  $20,000,000,000—  is  pointed  out  in  the 
corporation's  "Yearbook  of  Philanthropy,"  a  combination 
of  statistics  and  interpretative  text  reviewing  the  history  of 
American  giving  over  the  past  twenty  years.  The  figures 
show  that  income  taxpayers  in  the  "$5,000  or  under"  class 
made  gifts  totaling  $3,037,817,000  during  the  period, 
compared  with  $253,573,000  contributed  by  million-dollar- 
a-year  men. 

School  Inquiry 

S~^  HARGES  of  infringement  of  liberty  and  subversive 
V->  activity  have  been  stirred  by  the  Rapp-Coudert  Com- 
mittee, investigating  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  and 
by  the  press  reports  of  testimony  brought  out  at  the  hear- 
ings. The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture to  "investigate,  study,  and  review  state  aid,  adminis- 
tration, conduct,  methods,  subject  matter,  and  subversive 
activity"  in  the  public  schools.  So  far,  the  Teachers  Union 


and  the  communist  affiliations  of  Brooklyn  College  teachers 
have  been  the  chief  objects  of  the  committee's  inquiry. 
Many  civic  and  educational  groups  deplore  the  methods  of 
the  legislative  committee.  Thus  the  American  Committee 
for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom,  of  which  Prof. 
Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University  is  honorary  chairman, 
and  Dean  Ned  H.  Dearborn  of  New  York  University, 
chairman,  points  out  that  the  committee  has  permitted  its 
witnesses  to  make  public  charges  against  teachers  in  schools 
and  colleges  without  cross  examination,  or  opportunity  for 
presenting  rebuttal  testimony ;  and  that  teachers  are  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment  and  loss  of  jobs  for  refusing  to 
appear  before  a  one-man  subcommittee,  without  counsel. 

On  the  other  hand,  Frontiers  of  Democracy  (certainly 
not  an  organ  of  the  "right")  with  other  liberal  journals  and 
organizations,  observes  editorially  that  "It  appears  from 
the  testimony  that  the  Communist  party  members  of  the 
Teachers  Union  at  Brooklyn  College  have  been  engaging 
in  behavior  designed  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  processes 
of  teaching  at  the  college." 

If  the  funds  of  the  Rapp-Coudert  Committee,  including 
the  additional  $45,000  recently  voted  by  the  legislature,  arc 
to  be  used  for  the  stated  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  two  things 
would  seem  to  be  necessary.  First,  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee's methods,  for  it  is  only  by  scrupulous  observance  of 
democratic  practices  and  procedures  that  this  investigatory 
group  can  in  fairness  inquire  into  undemocratic  practices  in 
the  public  school  system  of  the  state.  Second,  a  distinction 
on  the  part  of  the  critics  of  the  Rapp-Coudert  Committee 
between  unjust  condemnation  of  minority  opinion  and  just 
condemnation  of  wrong  conduct.  For  to  seek  to  obscure 
unprofessional  or  dishonest  activities  by  raising  a  cry  of 
"persecution,"  "witch  hunt,"  "red  baiting,"  is  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  education  who  would  bar 
from  the  schools  all  unpopular  ideas  and  liberal  viewpoints. 

Forgotten  Folk 

THE  tumult  of  the  defense  program,  the  rising  indices 
of  business  and  employment,  the  pressure  for  broad- 
ened and  strengthened  security  services,  obscure  the  hard 
facts  about  a  group  of  unfortunate  Americans  whose  criti- 
cal situation  will  not  be  changed  by  defense-born  prosperity. 
They  are  the  people  dependent  on  direct  relief  who  make 
up  the  "hard  core  of  unemployability"  to  which  the  relief 
load  gradually  has  contracted.  Their  plight  is  increasingly 
hopeless  as  the  public  in  general  and  appropriating  bodies 
in  particular  becomes  increasingly  indifferent  to  it. 

An  example  of  what  is  happening  is  offered  by  Missouri 
where  for  several  years  relief  has  been  rigidly  limited  to 
unemployables,  with  funds  spread  perilously  thin.  For 
two  years  the  average  family  relief  allowance  has  been 
$13.50 — 45  cents  a  day  for  rent,  food,  fuel,  everything. 
At  the  end  of  December  even  this  largesse  ceased  and  for 
two  weeks,  until  the  legislature  took  emergency  action, 
thousands  of  Missourians  starved — not  quite  to  death. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Missouri  Social  Security 
Commission  expended  about  $8,000,000  for  direct  relief. 
It  has  asked  for  $7,300,000  for  1941  and  1942  and  the 
governor  and  legislature  already  are  out  to  slash  that  figure. 
At  the  same  time  it  asked  for  $52,000,000  for  old  age 
assistance  as  against  $35,000,000  in  the  last  biennium. 

Missouri,  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  admits,  is  a 
"horrible  example."  There  will  be  others  before  the  winter 
is  over.  A  relief  crisis  seems  as  inevitable  as  it  is  ironical. 
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Here  in  Washington    .    .    BY  unia  schroeder 


BOTH  in  his  message  on  the  "state  of  the  Union"  and  in  the  budget  message, 
President  Roosevelt  rammed  home  his  thesis  that  only  an  "all  out"  democracy 
can  hope  to  meet  the  challenge  of  totalitarianism.  The  argument  that  the  social 
program  must  be   dropped   or  curtailed  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  found  no  echo   in   either  speech.   On   the 
contrary,  the   President  urged  its  immediate  expansion   as 
vital  to  the  defense  program. 

In  the  "state  of  the  union"  message  he  said:  "Certainly 
this  is  no  time  to  stop  thinking  about  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  are  the  root  cause  of  the  social  revo- 
lution which  is  today  a  supreme  factor  in  the  world."  Again 
in  the  budget  message  he  declared :  "Total  defense  means 
more  than  weapons.  ...  It  means  people  of  health  and 
stamina,  conscious  of  their  democratic  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities. It  means  an  economic  and  social  system  function- 
ing smoothly  and  geared  up  to  high  speed  performance." 

In  the  first  speech  he  itemized  the  subjects  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  new  Congress  should  take  under  considera- 
tion for  "immediate  improvement."  The  expansion  of  the 

old  age  pension  system  and  the  unemployment  compensation  program  came  first.  The 
need  for  "immediate  improvement"  along  this  line  was  again  urged  in  the  budget 
message  when  he  said:  "I  deem  it  vital  that  the  Congress  give  consideration  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  old  age  and  survivors' 
insurance  system  and  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  of  workers  not  now 
covered."  Second  and  third  on  the  im- 
mediate list  were  the  widening  of  op- 
portunities for  medical  care  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  by  which  per- 
sons needing  gainful  employment  may 
obtain  it. 

Legislation  covering  the  first  two 
points  is  being  carefully  prepared.  Sen- 
ator \Vagner  will  introduce  both  pro- 
posals. Both  bills  will  be  similar  but  not 
identical  with  measures  introduced  bv 
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give  the  social  security  bills  prolonged 
hearings,  but  no  dates  have  been  set  at 
this  writing. 


measures 

the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  last 
Congress.  In  drafting  both  bills,  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  to  them  in  the  last  session  with- 
out sacrificing  their  principles.  Neither, 
when  completed,  will  indicate  a  retreat 
from  the  original  premise:  that  only  by 
democracy  and  more  democracy  can  we 
steer  the  social  revolution  into  safe 
channels. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  WAGNER  BILL  is  NOT 
ready  for  the  hopper,  dozens  of  other 
bills  proposing  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  have  been  introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  All  call  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  in  one  direction 
or  another.  On  the  Senate  side,  all  the 
bills  will  be  considered  in  due  course  of 
time  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  appointed  last  Con- 
gress on  the  George  resolution.  Senator 
George,  himself,  heads  this  subcommittee 
and  others  are  Senators  Connolly,  Byrd, 
Johnson  (Colorado),  Herring,  LaFol- 
lette  and  Vandenberg.  Senator  Town- 
send  (Delaware)  was  not  returned  last 
November  and  his  place  has  not  been 
filled.  On  the  House  side,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  planning  to 


THE     BUDGET     MESSAGE     IS,     OF     COURSE, 

only  the  groundwork  for  legislation. 
There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fat  volume  (this  year  it  is 
1,071  pages)  and  the  day  when  the 
money  actually  is  appropriated  and  made 
available.  Again  the  budget  figures  are 
only  figures,  and  sometimes  deceptive  on 
the  surface.  Financial  commentators  are 
calling  attention,  with  some  acidity,  to 
the  President's  estimated  savings  of 
$400,000,000  on  WPA.  To  be  sure,  he 
asked  for  a  billion  for  a  full  twelve 
months  whereas  last  year  it  was  the 
same  figure  for  eight  months,  a  saving 
of  $400,000,000  by  the  President's  reck- 
oning. But  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  his 
critics  who  expected  the  defense  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  that  item.  The  Pres- 
ident explained,  however,  that  no  matter 
how  far  reemployment  goes  there  still 
will  remain  "many  persons  either  unem- 
ployed or  employed  as  emergency  work- 
ers, or  incapable  of  steady  employment." 
These  he  proposed  to  keep  on  WPA. 
Howard  O.  Hunter,  acting  commis- 
sioner, estimates  that  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation would  permit  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  to  give  employ- 
ment to  an  average  of  1,300,000  persons 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1942.  There  were  1,880,000  on  the  WPA 
rolls  on  January  3. 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD  GETS  A 
plus  sign  in  this  year's  estimates,  $450,- 
044,791  against  $423,209,960  for  1941. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  and  Office 


of  Education,  however,  are  cut  by  $9,- 
994,900— $32,835,075  and  $74,748,610  re- 
spectively. However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  President  proposes  to  curtail 
the  activities  of  these  agencies.  The  cur- 
rent budget,  for  example,  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  sixty-odd  millions 
later  given  the  Office  of  Education  for 
defense  training.  And  defense  training, 
the  President  indicated,  is  to  be  stepped 
up  and  not  down.  Touching  on  this 
point  in  the  budget  message,  he  said: 
"In  submitting  these  recommendations  I 
have  not  covered  the  full  requirements 
of  the  civilian  training  program.  At  pres- 
ent, surveys  are  under  way  which  will 
provide  a  basis  for  transmitting  an  esti- 
mate of  funds  needed  for  the  extension 
of  this  essential  defense  activity." 

NOT    FORGETTING,    IN    ALL   THIS   TALK   OF 

war  and  defense,  the  inevitable  "peace 
shock"  that  must  follow  the  rearmament 
effort,  the  Administration  is  putting  its 
full  strength  behind  the  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wag- 
ner and  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Jerry  Voorhis  (California),  creating  a 
commission  to  plan  now  for  the  post- 
emergency  period.  The  Wagner  resolu- 
tion would  set  up  a  twelve-man  group — 
three  from  the  Senate,  three  from  the 
House,  and  six  from  private  life — to 
begin  a  study  of  the  problem.  In  his 
budget  message  the  President  suggested 
the  wisdom  of  "putting  on  the  shelf" 
certain  public  works  projects  to  absorb 
labor  when  it  is  released  by  defense 
industry.  He  only  briefly  indicated  the 
nature  of  these  projects — river  and  har- 
bor improvements  and  flood  control — 
but  the  backers  of  the  Wagner-Voorhis 
resolution  have  a  variety  in  mind.  A 
vast  public  housing  program  is  suggested, 
with,  perhaps,  the  experience  of  Britain 
in  the  Twenties  in  mind.  A  public  roads 
building  program  is  another  suggestion. 

Senator  Wagner  points  out  that  such 
planning  already  has  been  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain  although  that  nation  is 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  very  ex- 
istence. 

Congressman  Voorhis  introduced  two 
resolutions,  one  identical  with  that  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Wagner  and  another 
differing  in  detail  but  identical  in  pur- 
pose. He  explained  that  he  had  pre- 
pared the  latter  before  he  knew  of  the 
New  York  Senator's  proposal.  Mr. 
Voorhis  was  chairman  of  last  year's  un- 
official House  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  is  the  author  of  another  reso- 
lution, H.  R.  25,  introduced  the  first 
day  of  this  Congress,  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  on  unemployment. 
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The  Social  Front 


Concerning  Children 

A  LMOST  a  verbatim  report  of  what 
went  on  in  Washington  at  the  White 
House  Conference  a  year  ago  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  February  1940]  is  now 
available  as  "The  Proceedings  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
in  a  Democracy,"  publication  No.  266 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  price  25 
cents  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington.  Necessarily  fore- 
shortened because  of  space  limitations, 
this  chronological  record  of  the  general 
and  group  discussions  of  the  preliminary 
reports  nevertheless  contains  enough  of 
the  essence  of  what  was  said  and  who 
said  what  to  show  that  the  three-day 
meeting  was  no  Yes-man's  convention. 
Though  the  floor  discussions  are  briefly 
summarized,  the  formal  platform  ad- 
dresses are  presented  in  full.  The  volume 
also  contains  the  general  report  adopted 
by  the  conference,  previously  printed  sep- 
arately. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  June 
1940,  page  207].  In  a  foreword,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  the 
conference's  chairman,  refers  to  the  con- 
ference as  "a  demonstration  of  democ- 
racy at  work,  using  government  as  the 
servant  of  the  people,  facilitating  the 
work  of  citizens  representing  many  dif- 
ferent interests  and  points  of  view  .  .  . 
who  have  reached  general  agreement 
concerning  the  aims  of  democracy  for  its 
children." 

The  National  Citizen's  Committee, 
formed  last  summer  to  expedite  the  con- 
ference's program  of  action  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  August  1940,  page  243], 
is  now  in  the  full  swing  of  operation. 
The  committee  reports  that  seventeen 
states  have  inaugurated  definite  follow- 
up  programs,  that  nine  others  have  pro- 
grams under  consideration.  It  also  re- 
ports that  many  national  organizations 
such  as  the  Kiwanis  International,  the 
National  Council  of  the  YMCA's,  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
American  Library  Association,  have 
formed  programs  of  their  own  to  help 
carry  out  the  conference  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Family  Re- 
lations recently  held  in  Chicago,  many  of 
the  discussions  directly  related  to  White 
House  Conference  deliberations,  and  a 
special  committee  was  created  to  formu- 
late a  White  House  Conference  follow- 
up  program. 

Keeping  Up —  That  sight  conservation 
classes  are  successful  in  helping  children 
with  defective  vision  to  maintain  the 
educational  status  of  normal  children, 


has  been  indicated  by  a  recent  WPA 
study  directed  by  Rudolph  Pintner  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  study  involved  1,270  tests  on  258 
children,  14  percent  of  the  partially 
sighted  children  enrolled  in  special 
classes  in  New  York  City's  schools. 

Transformation — After  two  years  of 
concentration  on  home  finding  the  Brook- 
lyn Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  formerly 
the  country's  third  largest  children's  in- 
stitution, has  become  completely  trans- 
formed into  a  child  placing  agency.  Last 
fall  the  institution's  few  remaining  chil- 
dren left  its  old  buildings  never  to  re- 
turn, and  recently  the  organization 
opened  new  headquarters  containing  only 
child  placing,  medical,  dental,  and  other 
service  departments.  At  present  the 
staff  has  under  its  supervision  nearly 
1,000  children  living  in  foster  homes. 

Child's  Eye  View — The  curiosity  of 
institutional  children  about  the  outside 
world  was  witnessed  recently  by  an  in- 
stitutional inspector  of  New  York  City's 
Department  of  Welfare.  While  the  in- 
spector was  visiting  a  children's  home, 
one  of  the  little  girls  who  had  been  away 
for  the  day  returned  with  the  social 
worker.  All  the  other  children  ran  to 
greet  her  with  questions  of  "where  were 
you,"  "what  happened"  and  "how  was 
it?"  The  little  girl,  says  the  inspec- 
tor, waved  at  them  cheerfully  and  shout- 
ed back:  "Bellevue  Hospital.  They  tried 
me  out  for  an  idiot,  but  I  didn't  pass." 

War  Victims — Persons  who  have  been 
worrying  about  the  children  in  unoccu- 
pied France  were  able  to  breathe  more 
easily  last  month  when  the  British  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  lift  the  blockade  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  ship  them  relief  supplies.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  supplies 
to  be  shipped  are  to  be  used  only  by 
children  and  are  to  be  confined  to  med- 
ical supplies,  dried  or  canned  milk,  vit- 
amin concentrates,  and  clothing.  Distri- 
bution is  to  be  effected  solely  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  either  directly 
from  their  own  warehouses  or  under 
strict  supervision,  to  children's  hospitals 
and  clinics.  .  .  .  The  first  child  refugees 
to  land  in  this  country  since  the  British 
government  halted  its  evacuation  move- 
ment last  fall  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
November  1940,  page  332]  recently  ar- 
rived in  New  York  from  Lisbon.  The 
children  were  from  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Russia. 
.  .  .  "Children  in  Exile,"  by  Geraldine 
Pederson-Krag,  was  recently  published 
by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 


ica to  promote  "a  better  understanding 
of  the  hundreds  of  European  children 
who  now  are  settling  down  in  American 
homes  and  communities."  The  pamphlet 
anticipates  many  of  the  problems  which 
American  foster  mothers  must  face  in 
their  task  of  bringing  up  foreign  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  problems  which 
the  visiting  child  must  face  in  a  strange 
country  and  a  strange  home.  From  the 
league,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

In  Print — "Directory  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Training  Schools  Caring 
for  Delinquent  Children  in  the  United 
States,"  publication  No.  264  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  lists  all  training 
schools  under  public  auspices  in  the 
forty-eight  states,  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Annotations 
include  the  superintendent's  name,  the 
area  served,  the  school's  capacity,  its 
population  as  of  June  30,  1939,  the  age 
for  admission,  data  concerning  race  and 
sex  of  population.  ...  A  history  and 
analysis  of  the  ADC  program  in  the 
state  of  Washington  is  available  in  "Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  in  their  Own 
Homes,"  a  bulletin  recently  published  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Security. 
Says  the  bulletin  concerning  the  pro- 
gram's failure  to  provide  for  others  than 
the  children  in  a  family:  "Until  there 
is  a  general  recognition  that  the  needs 
of  the  entire  family  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  children  in  that  family,  the  con- 
tinuing value  of  the  program  cannot  be 
assured."  From  the  department,  Olym- 
pia,  Wash. 

Alien  Registration 

T1TITH  the  preliminary  count  com- 
**  pleted,  the  Department  of  Justice 
announces  that  4,741,971  aliens  regis- 
tered in  continental  United  States,  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Alien  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1940.  With  the  addition  of 
the  registrations  coming  in  from  our 
consular  offices  in  other  countries,  of 
alien  seamen  who  must  renew  their 
registration  annually  before  they  are  per- 
mitted ashore,  and  of  registrations  from 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  "grand  total"  is  4,- 
912,817. 

Where  They  Live  —  Breakdown  by 
states  of  the  preliminary  total  figures 
of  alien  registration  in  continental  United 
States  shows  that  fourteen  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  contain  87.68  percent  of 
the  total  count  of  4,741,971,  or  4,157,973 
alien  residents.  These  fourteen  states 
are:  New  York,  California,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Texas,  Ohio,  Connecticut, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island.  New  York  leads  all  the 
rest  with  1,212,622  registrants;  Califor- 
nia, with  526,937,  is  the  only  other  state 
with  more  than  half  a  million.  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  and  Illinois 
have  more  than  300,000  each;  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Texas,  over  200,000;  Ohio, 
Connecticut,  over  150,000;  the  remain- 
ing four,  under  100,000.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  thirty-four  states,  each  contains  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  total  registration. 

Alien  Children — The  Department  of 
Justice  has  issued  a  statement  warning 
the  30,000  alien  and  refugee  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  now  in  this 
country  that  they  must  register  in  per- 
son and  be  fingerprinted  within  thirty 
days  after  reaching  their  fourteenth 
birthday.  Under  the  law,  failure  of  the 
children  to  comply  with  this  provision 
may  make  them  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alties of  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
provided  for  adult  aliens  who  failed  to 
register  during  the  four-month  registra- 
tion period  which  ended  on  December 
26.  Social  workers,  leaders  in  immigrant 
aid  organizations,  and  others  have  urged 
that  provisions  of  the  Alien  Registration 
Act  be  changed  by  Congress,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  raising  the  age  for 
the  child's  personal  registration  and 
fingerprinting,  and  making  the  penalty 
fall  on  parents  or  guardians,  rather  than 
on  the  child  himself. 

Registration  Receipts— Registration  re- 
ceipts have  been  sent  out  to  more  than  2,- 
000,000  registrants,  and  are  being  mailed 
from  Washington  at  the  rate  of  about 
75,000  each  day.  The  receipt  proves  that 
the  recipient  has  complied  with  the  law, 
but  registrants  are  not  required  to  car- 
ry the  cards,  and  "shall  suffer  no  pen- 
alty or  disadvantage  for  failing  to  do 
so." 

Further  Registration — Earl  G.  Harri- 
son has  pointed  out  that  registration  does 
not  complete  the  responsibility  of  adult 
aliens  under  the  act.  Aliens  permanently 
in  this  country  must  keep  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  informed  of  any  change 
in  their  permanent  resident  address. 
Aliens  here  on  temporary  permits  must 
notify  the  department  of  their  where- 
abouts every  three  months,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  have  changed 
addresses  during  that  period.  Free 
printed  forms  for  reporting  changes  in 
addresses  are  available  at  postoffices. 

Excess  Over  Estimates — The  prelimi- 
nary totals  are  1,141,971  in  excess  of  the 
original  estimates  that  3,600,000  alien 
residents  would  be  registered.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  due  to  several  factors,  ac- 
cording to  Earl  G.  Harrison,  director 


of  alien  registration.  The  estimates  had 
to  be  based  on  1930  census  figures,  as 
the  1940  figures  were  not  available  in 
August,  when  the  four-month  registra- 
tion period  began.  Second,  there  was 
no  means  of  knowing  how  many  aliens 
were  in  this  country  illegally.  Finally, 
"this  tabulation  of  non-citizens  developed 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  long  regarded  themselves  as  citizens 
discovered  upon  careful  investigation 
that  they  or  their  parents  had  taken  too 
much  for  granted,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary formalities  had  never  been  complet- 
ed which  would  admit  them  to  citizen- 
ship. Then  there  were  many  other 
thousands  whose  status  was  doubtful 
and,  acting  on  our  advice,  they  registered 
so  that  if  at  some  future  time  that  doubt 
should  be  resolved  against  them,  they 
would  have  complied  with  the  law." 
[See  Survey  Graphic,  February  1941, 
page  58.]  Officials  emphasize  the  fact  that 
present  totals  must  be  viewed  as  "pre- 
liminary." Exact  figures  will  not  be 
available  until  a  machine  count  is  com- 
pleted, some  time  this  spring. 

Relief  and  WPA 


/COTTON  stamps  will  soon  be  used 
to  compensate  farmers  for  reduction 
of  cotton  acreage,  according  to  announce- 
ment from  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. Through  the  program, 
which  will  be  supplementary  to  the  ba- 
sic conservation  and  parity  programs  al- 
ready in  effect  under  the  AAA,  the  gov- 
ernment hopes  to  reduce  the  further 
accumulation  of  government  stock  not 
only  by  cutting  down  on  cotton  produc- 
tion but  by  increasing  the  consumption 
of  cotton  goods.  Sharecroppers,  tenants, 
and  owner-operators  who  plant  less  than 
their  1941  AAA  allotments  or  their 
1940  measured  acreage,  whichever  is  low- 
er, will  be  given  stamps  to  the  value  of 
10  cents  a  pound  times  the  normal  yield 
of  the  underplanted  acreage,  up  to  $25 
per  family.  Owners  of  more  than  one 
farm  or  of  a  farm  operated  by  more 
than  one  tenant  may  qualify  for  stamps 
to  the  value  of  $50.  The  stamps,  good 
for  the  purchases  of  cotton  goods,  will 
be  identical  with  those  now  in  use  under 
the  SMA's  Cotton  Stamp  Plan.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1940,  page 
111  and  August  1940,  page  236.]  The 
new  program,  which  is  entirely  voluntary, 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  encourage  more  extensive  pro- 
duction of  food  and  feed  for  home  con- 
sumption among  cotton  farmers. 

An  analysis  of  the  use  of  blue  stamps 
under  the  food  stamp  plan,  issued  re- 
cently by  the  SMA,  reveals  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  in  the  food  stamp 
program  from  its  beginning  in  May  1939 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1939, 
page  144]  to  September  1940  when  over 


60,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  eggs, 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  pork  products 
valued  at  approximately  $45,000,000 
were  bought  with  the  blue  stamps.  The 
study  makes  a  breakdown  and  compari- 
son of  the  various  proportions  of  these 
foods  bought  in  the  five  regions  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  for  admin- 
istrative purposes;  arrives  at  no  con- 
clusions because  "the  selection  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  be  purchased  with 
the  blue  stamps  depends  primarily  on 
the  number  and  nature  of  products  on 
the  list,  as  well  as  dietary  habits  of  the 
needy  families  and  the  areas  in  which 
the  program  has  been  operating."  In 
September  1940  the  program  was  in 
operation  in  137  localities  throughout 
the  country,  and  had  been  announced 
for  eighty-one  others. 

Going  Down — Despite  two  additional 
items  provided  for  in  the  current  six 
months'  budget  for  home  relief  in  New 
York  City's  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  total  figure  represents  a  drop  of 
$1,362,666  from  the  appropriation  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1940.  The  de- 
crease is  due  to  an  expected  decline  of 
more  than  10,000  families  from  the  rolls 
because  of  improved  employment  condi- 
tions and  increased  requisitions  from 
WPA.  The  new  items  are  $626,000  to 
provide  free  milk  for  all  children  under 
sixteen  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Decem- 
ber 1940,  page  364]  and  $300,000  to 
cover  an  increase  of  from  20  cents  to  50 
cents  per  person  in  allowances  for  per- 
sonal and  household  incidentals. 

Defense  Workers—  More  than  400,000 
of  all  WPA  workers  are  now  employed 
on  defense  projects,  370,400  of  them  on 
some  type  of  construction,  including 
building  work  on  airports  and  army  and 
navy  reservations  as  well  as  road  work 
along  routes  designated  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  strategically  important. 
More  than  28,000  WPA  workers  are  en- 
rolled in  occupational  training  projects 
preparing  for  employment  in  defense  in- 
dustries. .  .  .  Last  month  a  picked  group 
of  WPA  employes  began  work  at  El- 
lis Island  on  verification  of  the  regis- 
tration statements  of  the  1,500,000 
aliens  who  entered  this  country  through 
the  port  of  New  York.  The  project 
is  sponsored  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  Texas —  "Need,"  the  Texas  Social 
Welfare  Association's  report  on  its  study 
of  the  state's  "basic  social  needs,"  is  a 
devastating  indictment  of  "local  respon- 
sibility" for  relief.  The  figures  show 
that  under  the  state's  present  policy  of 
renouncing  all  responsibility  for  aid  to 
its  unemployed,  relief  standards  in  Texas 
are  lower  than  in  any  other  state  of  com- 
parable population  and  wealth.  There, 
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nearly  70,000  families  subsist  solely  on 
surplus  commodities  valued  at  less  than 
one  cent  a  person  per  meal.  Only  4 
percent  of  the  state's  280,000  destitute 
families  are  receiving  direct  aid  from 
the  counties.  This  "privileged"  group, 
composed  entirely  of  "unemployables," 
lives  on  an  average  of  $7.79  a  month  for 
a  family  of  four.  If,  says  the  report, 
the  entire  amount  could  be  allocated  for 
food,  2  1/3  cents  per  meal  would  be 
spent  on  each  person.  The  report  points 
out  that  the  only  needy  persons  adequate- 
ly cared  for  in  Texas  are  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  WPA.  To  alleviate 
these  conditions,  the  Texas  Social  Wel- 
fare Association  proposes  two  state  con- 
stitutional amendments:  one  to  enable 
the  state  to  make  general  relief  grants  to 
destitute  families ;  the  other  to  enable 
the  state  to  provide  for  the  maximum 
number  of  children  for  whom  federal 
funds  are  available  under  the  ADC 
program  by  removing  a  fourteen-year 
age  limit  on  eligibility  requirements  and 
lifting  present  state  fund  limitations 
on  the  program.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  association,  P.O.  box  1184,  Austin. 

For  Unemployables — After  completing 
a  survey  of  all  the  unemployable  cases  on 
its  rolls,  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  Newark,  N.  J.  recently  set  up 
a  plan  under  which  relief  for  unemploy- 
ables is  supervised  from  one  district  of- 
fice with  visitors  whose  entire  case  loads 
are  composed  solely  of  unemployable 
families.  The  families  are  classified 
ir.to  the  permanently  and  the  temporarily 
unemployable.  Among  the  latter  are  those 
in  which  the  unemployability  is  caused 
by  a  physical  or  mental  condition  amen- 
able to  correction  as  well  as  those  fami- 
lies with  children  who  can  be  considered 
as  potential  breadwinners,  for,  said  the 
survey  report,  rehabilitation  "can  only 
be  accomplished  by  guidance,  counsel,  and 
direction,  not  only  to  the  heads  of  such 
families,  but  to  the  minor  children  who 
have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of 
employability."  The  department  has 
prepared  a  list  of  over  1,600  resources 
— among  them  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tional, religious,  recreational,  protective, 
corrective,  and  industrial  agencies — 
which  might  be  of  use  in  rehabilitative 
efforts.  The  survey  of  unemployables 
revealed  that  over  1 1  percent  of  the  de- 
partment's total  relief  case  load  might 
be  classified  as  permanently  unemploy- 
able, over  18  percent  as  temporarily  un- 
employable. 

In  Print — "Relief,  Your  Business,"  an 
illustrated  explanation  of  Illinois'  relief 
expenditures,  was  issued  last  month  by 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion "to  present  a  simple,  comprehensive 
picture  of  where  this  vast  sum  of  money 
came  from  and  to  whom  it  went."  A 
profusion  of  pictorial  statistics  facili- 
tates digestion  of  the  various  statistical 


breakdowns  of  the  $650,000,000  spent  in 
the  past  nine  years  for  general  relief 
in  the  state.  From  the  IERC,  222  West 
North  Bank  Drive,  Chicago.  .  .  .  "Be- 
yond the  Borderline,"  a  study  of  un- 
employable families  receiving  relief  in 
Kansas  City,  sponsored  by  the  Kansas 
City  chapter  of  the  AASW,  is  a  complete 
report  of  a  study  formerly  summarized 
in  "Stones  for  Bread,"  a  description  of 
relief  needs  in  Missouri  prepared  by  the 
Missouri  Association  for  Social  Wel- 
fare. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Decem- 
ber 1940,  page  363.]  Several  case  stories 
included  among  revealing  statistical  ma- 
terial indicate  something  of  what  inad- 
equate relief  standards  mean  "in  terms 
of  human  beings."  From  the  AASW 
chapter,  1000  Admiral  Boulevard,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Youth 

VV7"  HAT  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  considers  "a  workable  solu- 
tion" of  the  controversy  between  the  sect 
of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  local  school 
authorities  over  the  flag  salute,  has  been 
devised  by  Probate  Judge  Arthur  E. 
Moore  of  Rochester,  Mich.  In  this  com- 
munity, nineteen  young  people  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  schools  for  re- 
fusal on  religious  grounds  to  salute  the 
flag.  They  were  reinstated  last  month 
when  school  officials  and  their  church 
accepted  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Moore, 
who  held  it  "unfortunate  and  unneces- 
sary that  any  American  child  be  torn 
between  love  of  his  God  and  allegiance 
to  his  country."  The  court  instructed 
the  children  to  omit  from  the  pledge  all 
reference  to  the  flag,  saying:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  .  .  .  United  States  of 
America  .  .  .  one  nation  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all."  The  young 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  repeat  the  pledge 
daily,  after  their  classmates  have  saluted 
the  flag.  

Youth  Groups — Four  youth  confer- 
ences were  held  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  bringing  together  college  stu- 
dents to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  day  in 
relation  to  their  own  problems.  The  left- 
wing  American  Student  Union  met  in 
New  York  City,  because  its  membership 
is  concentrated  there,  and  because  it  is 
unwelcome  on  most  campuses.  Its  350 
delegates  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
"tory"  government  of  this  country  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  "democracies" 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  China.  Its  discus- 
sions showed  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Communist  party  line.  The  Youth  Com- 
mittee Against  War,  meeting  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  pledged  itself  "at  the  earliest 
propitious  moment"  to  a  "vigorous  and 
concerted  drive  for  the  complete  repeal 
of  the  Conscription  Act."  The  Interna- 
tional Student  Service,  recently  reor- 
ganized, met  at  the  New  Jersey  College 


for  Women  for  the  second  of  its  series  i 
conferences  on  "How  Students  Can 
Serve  Democracy."  In  the  Inst  two  years, 
this  organization  has  assisted  several 
hundred  refugee  students.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  Lash,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Student  Union 
who  broke  with  that  group  on  the  com- 
munist issue,  the  I.S.S.  has  taken  over 
the  program  of  "Work  Camps  in  Amer- 
ica," and  also  plans  to  publish  a  new 
liberal  magazine.  The  Young  Commu- 
nist League  has  made  bitter  personal 
attacks  on  the  active  leaders  of  the  I.S.S. 
and  on  its  program  of  "Hitler-like  forced 
labor  camps."  (The  plans  are  for  six 
voluntary  camps,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Quaker  experiments,  offering  school  and 
college  students  summer  experience  in 
community  service.)  The  National  Stu- 
dent Federation,  also  meeting  on  the 
New  Jersey  College  campus,  voted  to 
withdraw  from  the  American  Youth 
Congress,  but  defeated  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority the  proposal  to  affiliate  with  tht 
I.S.S.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
two  groups  will  collaborate  in  many 
ways.  The  American  Youth  Congress 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington this  month. 


Conscientious  Objectors — So  far,  no 
figures  are  available  as  to  the  number 
of  conscientious  objectors  registered  un- 
der the  1940  Selective  Service  Act.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  draft  and 
army  officials,  the  proportion  will  not 
run  above  one  percent  of  the  registrants, 
about  half  of  them  willing  to  take  non- 
combatant  service  in  the  army.  For  the 
rest,  plans  for  a  program  of  "work  of 
national  importance  under  civilian  direc- 
tion" are  being  formulated  cooperatively 
by  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  the  So- 
cial Security  Agency,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  the  National  Council 
for  Conscientious  Objectors.  Under  these 
plans,  the  War  Department  will  loan  or 
furnish  cots,  bedding,  and  other  items 
of  camp  equipment.  The  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  will  pro- 
vide technical  supervision  for  soil  con- 
servation and  other  similar  projects,  as 
well  as  tools  and  other  equipment.  The 
Federal  Security  Agency  will  make  avail- 
able some  of  the  abandoned  CCC  camp 
sites,  and  certain  tools  and  equipment. 
Selective  Service  will  furnish  general  ad- 
ministrative and  policy  supervision  and 
inspection,  and  pay  the  men's  transporta- 
tion costs  to  the  camps.  The  National 
Council  for  Conscientious  Objectors, 
representing  church  groups  whose  mem- 
bers are  opposed  on  grounds  of  con- 
science to  bearing  arms,  has  agreed  for 
the  present  to  undertake  the  task  of 
financing  and  furnishing  all  other  nec- 
essary parts  of  the  program,  including 
actual  day-to-day  supervision  and  con- 
trol. C.  A.  Dykstra,  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  emphasizes  the 
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:act  that  the  program  is  experimental, 
ind  that  it  probably  will  be  modified  by 
•xperience.  Thomas  E.  Jones,  president 
>f  Fiske  University,  has  been  granted  a 
•ear's  leave  of  absence  to  head  the  camps 
>perated  by  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ce  Committee.  Henry  A.  Fast  of  New- 
on,  Kan.,  will  direct  the  Mennonite 
amps;  and  M.  R.  Zigler  of  Elgin,  111., 
he  Brethren  camps.  First  units  will  be 
•stablished  by  the  Friends  in  the  Patap- 
co  state  forest  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
iiy  the  Brethren  Service  Committee  in 
he  Maniskee  state  forest  in  northern 
Michigan.  The  Mennonite  Central  Peace 
Committee  will  establish  a  soil  con- 
lervation  unit  in  Rockingham  County, 
'/a.  Admittance  to  the  camps  will  not 
j'e  dependent  on  membership  in  the  par- 
icular  church  groups  undertaking  this 
ii-ork. 

The  Public's  Health 

LJOPES    that    the    influenza    epidemic 
*   which  flared  up  on  the  West  Coast 
ast   December  would  somehow  burn   it- 
elf   out    on    the    trek    east    [see    Survey 
\lidmonthly,    January     1941,    page    23] 
:  ,'aned   last   month    as   the   disease   crept 
(cross    the    country    with    no    signs    of 
i  iminishing   intensity.    By   the   middle   of 
l''he  month  when  incidence  was  declining 
111    the    West    and    in    Louisiana,    where 
[ihere  had  been  40,000  reported  cases  in 
r  \vo  weeks,  the  disease  was  running  wild 

•  i  Texas   where   32,000   cases   were    re- 
orted  in  a  week.  The  same  germ  seemed 

,  a  have  received  a  free  ride  to  the  At- 
intic  Coast  by  way  of  college  students 

ji.-ho  attended  New  Year's  Day  football 
ames,  for  college  infirmaries  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  were 
rowded  with  "flu"  cases.  However,  east- 

ijrn  city,  county,  and  state  health  de- 
artments  remained  calm,  said  that  the 
isease  had  not  reached  epidemic  propor- 
ions.  Though  in  New  York  City  re- 
orted  cases  doubled  within  a  week,  the 
icidence  was  still  considered  under  par 

llor  the  season.  The  77,000  cases  re- 
orted  for  the  country  as  a  whole  as  of 
anuarjr  1 1  probably  represented  only  a 
raction  of  the  number  of  persons  "down 
ith  the  flu"  on  that  date.  Because  the 
pidemic  appeared  in  a  light  form  there 
•ere  undoubtedly  many  stricken  persons 

Ikho  failed  to  call  for  medical  attention, 

ijnany  doctors  who  failed  to  report  cases 

So  health  officials. 

'ompetition — Syphilis,  which  has  stolen 

•  jie  limelight   in   the   current  nationwide 
:impaign    against    venereal    disease,    has 

•fft  the  far  more  prevalent  gonorrhea 
:  mong  the  shadows  of  neglect  and  pub- 
pc  ignorance.  Decrying  this  fact  in  a 

?cent  issue  of  Venereal  Disease  Infor- 
\  tation,  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Public 

Tealth  Service,  Dr.  N.  A.  Nelson  points 
i  ut  that  of  thirty-three  state  health  de- 


partments from  which  he  was  able  to 
obtain  information,  sixteen  have  no  pro- 
grams for  gonorrhea  control;  seven  "ad- 
mit its  existence"  but  place  emphasis  on 
syphilis;  only  ten  have  venereal  disease 
control  programs  concerned  equally  with 
both  diseases.  A  large  percentage  of 
venereal  disease  clinics  throughout  the 
country  treat  only  syphilis.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  "defeatist"  health  officers  who  do 
nothing  because  gonorrhea  "does  not  re- 
spond," Dr.  Nelson  describes  the  success 
of  the  control  program  in  Copenhagen 
where  gonorrhea  incidence  has  been 
halved  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

Blood  Tests — Premarital  blood  test 
laws  were  passed  in  three  states  during 
1940 — Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia — 
bringing  to  eighteen  the  number  of  states 
with  such  requirements.  .  .  .  Though 
New  York  State  has  a  law  requiring 
all  expectant  mothers  to  have  a  blood 
test  during  pregnancy,  an  analysis  by 
the  State  Department  of  Health  of  over 
84,000  birth  certificates  revealed  2,500 
cases  where  tests  had  not  been  made. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  who  sub- 
mitted to  tests  did  not  have  them  until 
time  of  delivery.  .  .  .  Nearly  4,500  of 
the  5,666  boys  in  Illinois  junior  CCC 
camps  took  advantage  of  the  offer  of 
free  blood  tests  last  year.  Evidence  of 
syphilis  was  found  in  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  white  boys;  in  nearly  3 
percent  of  the  Negro  boys. 

Nutrition — In  the  present  concern  over 
the  health  of  the  nation  generated  by 
reports  on  the  physical  condition  of 
young  men  of  draft  age,  attention  re- 
cently has  become  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  nutrition.  Magazines,  news- 
papers, even  the  Gallup  poll  gradually 
have  waxed  nutrition-conscious,  while  a 
large  industrial  establishment  in  Min- 
nesota has  begun  distributing  vitamin 
pills  to  its  employes.  When  Dr.  Gallup's 
henchmen  put  the  following  question  to 
a  sample  of  the  American  public:  "Would 
the  health  of  your  family  be  better  if 
you  had  more  money  to  spend  on  food?" 
40  percent  of  the  replies  were  in  the 
affirmative.  Questioned  as  to  what  foods 
they  would  add  to  their  diets  were  more 
money  available,  the  group  put  meat 
first,  vegetables  next,  then  fruit  and 
dairy  products. 

Recent  studies  have  led  nutritionists 
to  believe  that  the  average  American 
diet  is  dangerously  lacking  in  vitamin  B 
and  that  sub-clinical  vitamin  B  defi- 
ciency is  widespread  in  all  economic 
classes.  After  a  study  of  the  subject,  a 
group  of  experts  at  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  nutrition  of  the  nation  is 
by  adding  vitamins  and  minerals  to 
certain  staple  foods  and  some  canned  and 
bottled  goods.  Through  their  spokes- 
man, Dr.  H.  Borsook,  the  group  has 


recommended  that  a  government  com- 
mission be  established  to  set  standards 
and  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
policy  should  be  carried  out. 

In  last  month's  issue  of  Journal  of 
Living  Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative 
Medicine,  points  out  that  if  the  medical 
profession  is  to  help  bridge  the  present 
gap  between  nutritional  knowledge  and 
its  application  doctors  must  see  their 
patients  "before  they  are  sick"  for  "nu- 
tritional science  is  primarly  for  well  peo- 
ple to  keep  them  well."  Elaborating,  Dr. 
Roberts  becomes  more  specific:  "If  there 
were  sensible  and  economical  organiza- 
tions of  physicians  into  groups,  each 
with  its  own  quota  of  nutritionists,  dieti- 
tians, and  public  health  nurses,  as  well 
as  pathologists,  biochemists,  and  non- 
medical  specialists  we  could  begin  to 
practice  preventive  medicine,  in  which 
nutrition  plays  so  important  a  part." 

In  Print — Nearly    four    years    ago    in 
Chicago,  representatives  of  federal,  state, 
and    local    health    agencies    worked    out 
the  most  comprehensive   syphilis  control 
program   ever   inaugurated   in   an   urban 
community.    The    annual    report    of    the 
third  year  of  that  program  has  been  is- 
sued recently  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.   Though   far   from   the   goal   of 
uncovering  all  possible  cases  of  syphilis, 
bringing  each  case  under  competent  med- 
ical care   and   keeping  it   there   until   no 
longer  infectious,  preventing  new  infec- 
tions by   medical,   educational   and   legal 
measures,   the    findings    show    a    definite 
reduction   from    the   year   before   in   the 
rate  of  positive  reactions  to  blood  tests 
among  both  the  Negro  and  white  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  During  the  year,   10 
percent  of  the  city's  population  submit- 
ted   to    serological    examinations.    From 
the    U.    S.    Public    Health    Service,    853 
U.  S.  Court  House,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Two 
publications    have    been    issued    recently 
by  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,    120    Broadway,    New    York: 
"The    Conquest    of    Infantile    Paralysis, 
an    address    delivered    by    Basil    O'Con- 
nor,  president,   at  the   foundation's  first 
annual  medical  meeting  last  fall,  a  brief 
description    of    the    foundation's    work; 
the    1940   Annual   Report   giving   details 
of  the  year's  activities.  ...  An  increased 
efficacy  in  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  case 
finding  and  marked  improvement  in  the 
incidence   of   communicable    diseases   are 
some    of    the    high    points    noted    in    the 
recently    issued    1939-40    report    of    the 
Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department. 
The    report    also    points    out    steps    by 
which    further    improvements    might    be 
made:   higher   salaries   to   attract   better 
qualified    personnel;    an   increase    in    the 
number   of    public   health    nurses;    more 
facilities  for  tuberculosis  care.  From  the 
department,    Los    Angeles,    Calif.    .    .    . 
"Thirty-five  Years  in  Review,"  recently 
published    by    the    Milbank     Memorial 
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Fund,  takes  stock  of  developments  in 
the  field  of  public  health  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years,  sees  the  fund's  work 
as  having  fallen  into  three  periods:  the 
first,  a  period  of  exploration ;  the  sec- 
ond, of  demonstration;  and  the  third, 
in  which  the  fund  is  still  functioning,  of 
measurement.  The  purposes  of  the  latter 
are  "to  adapt  health  work  more  closely 
to  actual  conditions,  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  extending  the  health  program 
to  include  the  new  problems  which  are 
arising,  and  to  reveal  the  weakness  of 
practices  which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness." From  the  fund,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  York. 

About  Alcohol 


/~X)LD,  immutable  statistics  assembled 
from  all  the  state  mental  hospitals  in 
New  York  definitely  show  an  inverse 
relationship  between  alcoholic  mental 
disease  and  restrictive  legislation.  The 
figures  have  been  gathered  together  and 
presented  to  the  public  in  an  article, 
"Thirty  Years  of  Alcoholic  Mental  Dis- 
ease in  New  York  State,"  by  Horatio 
M.  Pollock,  first  printed  in  the  Psychia- 
tric Quarterly  and  now  available  as  a 
reprint  from  the  author,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene,  Albany.  In 
1909,  when  the  liquor  traffic  was  free, 
the  rate  of  admissions  to  state  hospitals 
of  persons  suffering  from  alcoholic  men- 
tal disease  was  over  6  per  100,000  of 
the  general  population.  The  rate  re- 
mained about  the  same  for  the  next  two 
years,  but  with  the  spread  of  "dry"  ter- 
ritory within  the  state  from  1912  to 
1915  it  began  to  show  a  gradual  but 
steady  decline.  In  1920,  the  year  na- 
tional prohibition  went  into  effect,  the 
rate  took  a  decisive  drop  to  just  over 
1  per  100,000.  The  gradual  increase 
during  the  following  five  years,  which 
ended  in  a  leveling  off  in  the  years  1927- 
1933  at  a  rate  somewhat  exceeding  4 
per  100,000,  the  author  attributes  to 
organized  propaganda  against  prohibition 
resulting  in  the  repeal  of  state  enforce- 
ment laws. 

With  federal  repeal  in  1933  the  rate 
rose  sharply,  and  in  1934  it  topped  the 
1909  figure.  In  the  succeeding  years  it 
has  fluctuated  between  5l/i  and  6  per 
100,000.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  al- 
coholic mental  disease  is  concerned,  New 
York  State  is  back  where  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Says  Dr.  Pollock  speaking  of 
the  State  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Law:  "Under  this  law  the  liquor  traffic 
probably  has  more  liberty  than  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  1896." 

Appeasement —  Realization  of  a  rising 
tide  of  "dry"  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  has  prompted  many  "wets"  to 
an  interest  in  liquor  control.  In  Michi- 
gan last  year,  persons  eager  to  avoid  a 
return  to  prohibition  formed  a  citizen's 


committee  to  survey  the  liquor  situation 
in  the  state.  After  a  year  of  study,  they 
formulated  eight  recommendations  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  a  state  where  since 
1936  "hard  liquor  consumption  has  in- 
creased 52  percent  while  nationally  it 
was  increasing  26  percent."  The  recom- 
mendations are:  that  the  state  live  up 
to  the  intent  of  the  1933  liquor  act  that 
it  control  the  liquor  business;  that  hard 
liquor  be  made  less  available  and  the 
drinking  of  light  liquors  encouraged;  that 
the  present  "politically  influenced" 
Liquor  Control  Commission  be  replaced 
by  a  non-partisan,  non-salaried  commis- 
sion formulating  policies  for  a  depart- 
ment functioning  through  civil  service 
personnel;  that  a  strong  civil  service 
amendment  be  adopted  in  the  state ;  that 
the  number  of  liquor  outlets  be  reduced 
on  the  basis  of  each  community's  past 
drinking  record,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  its  population;  that  a  system  of  rec- 
ords and  statistics  be  instituted  to  make 
possible  analysis  of  the  liquor  situation; 
that  a  state-sponsored  program  of  tem- 
perance education  be  inaugurated. 

Seeing  Is  Believing — Out  of  every  $12 
spent  in  the  United  States  $1  goes  for 
liquor,  according  to  "The  Alcohol  Prob- 
lem Visualized,"  a  recent  publication  of 
the  National  Forum,  417  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  price  75  cents. 
Pictures,  charts,  pictorial  statistics  dress 
up  the  facts  concerning  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  individual  and  on  society 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  them. 
Most  striking  are  the  results  of  scientific 
tests  to  determine  the  effects  of  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  on  muscular  and 
mental  reactions. 

Scientific  Approach — Three  groups  of 
recommendations  grew  out  of  last  fall's 
meeting  of  the  Research  Council  on 
Problems  of  Alcohol,  a  branch  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  formed  three  years  ago 
to  put  discussion  of  the  problems  of  al- 
coholism on  a  scientific  basis.  [See  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  November  1938,  page 
350.]  The  proposals  included  suggestions 
for  specific  studies,  suggestions  regard- 
ing facilities  for  treatment,  general  rec- 
ommendations. Among  the  specific  studies 
proposed  were:  a  survey  on  the  incidence 
of  alcoholism ;  a  study  to  determine  the 
basis  of  a  craving  for  alcohol ;  a  study  of 
discharged  patients  to  determine  what 
treatments  apparently  are  successful. 
Suggestions  for  new  types  of  facilities 
included:  establishment  of  institutions 
for  alcoholics,  particularly  for  those  of 
low  income  and  for  indigents;  establish- 
ment of  clinics  for  non-institutionalized 
alcoholics;  the  creation  of  organizations 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  agencies 
dealing  with  alcoholics.  Among  the  gen- 
eral recommendations:  emphasis  in 
medical  and  health  practice  on  the  dis- 
covery and  treatment  of  early  incipient 


cases  of  alcoholism ;  the  allocation  for 
research  of  a  portion  of  state  revenues 
derived  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages; the  use  of  the  type  of  methods 
employed  in  anti-tuberculosis  and  anti- 
syphilis  campaigns  for  the  education  of 
the  public  regarding  the  seriousness  of 
alcoholism. 

Against  Crime 

/CONVICTED  criminals  are  not  to  be 
accepted  in  the  United  States  Army 
either  as  draftees  or  through  enlistments, 
according  to  recent  announcements.  Ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  last  fall  persons  interested  in  crim- 
inal reform  have  been  urging  that  the 
army's  discrimination  against  past  con- 
victs, probationers,  and  parolees  be 
eased.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Novem- 
ber 1940,  page  332.]  Their  hopes  rose 
when  the  legal  division  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  interpreted  the  regula- 
tions as  giving  local  registration  boards 
authority  to  determine  whether  a  past 
felony  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
a  person  ineligible  for  service.  How- 
ever, the  army  evidently  reserved  the 
right  to  refuse,  thus  prompting  national 
headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  issue  orders  to  local  draft 
hoards  to  place  all  registrants  convicted 
of  felony  in  class  IV-F  to  "avoid  em- 
barrassment." Similar  instructions  have 
also  been  issued  by  the  War  Department 
to  corps  area  commanders  with  the  ex- 
planation: "The  Department  feels  that 
its  duty  to  the  greater  number  requires 
that  it  insure  as  far  as  possible  that  men 
inducted  into  service  should  not  be 
forced  in  the  close  intimacy  of  barracks 
life  to  associate  with  a  man  who  has 
been  convicted." 

Prison-Made  Goods — A  recent  study 
of  legislation  relating  to  prison  indus- 
tries shows  that  thirty-eight  states  now 
regulate  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods, 
while  eleven  entirely  prohibit  their  dis- 
tribution on  the  open  market.  In  three 
states  where  legislation  has  not  set  up 
such  a  restriction,  prison  policies  them- 
selves provide  for  a  closed  market. 
Twenty  of  the  regulating  states  provide 
for  certain  exceptions  to  general  pro- 
hibitions on  the  open  market  sale  of 
convict  made  products.  The  majority 
of  states  use  prison  products  in  state 
departments  and  agencies.  Most  of 
them  also  permit  the  use  of  convict  la- 
bor on  roads  and  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  works. 

Sex  Criminals —  "Before  any  plans  are 
formulated  for  custodial  care  for  sex 
criminals,"  says  Frederick  A.  Moran, 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Parole,  "the  types  of  individuals  who 
should  be  confined  in  these  institutions 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  standards 
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of  selection  formulated."  In  "The  Sex 
Criminal  on  Parole,"  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Parole,  Mr.  Moran  points  out  that 
there  are  eleven  different  types  of  sex 
crimes  of  varying  degrees  for  which  a 
person  may  be  committed  to  prison  in 
the  state  and  makes  a  plea  for  the  de- 
velopment of  more  accurate  statistics  in 
this  field,  for  more  adequate  psychiatric 
services  in  the  courts  and  prisons,  for 
a  careful  evaluation  of  the  results  of 
the  "so-called  modern  viewpoint  regard- 
ing sex,"  for  more  intensive  research  in 
treatment  processes  for  the  sex  offender. 
As  a  beginning  toward  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  regarding  the  sex 
criminal  the  pamphlet  presents  a  study  of 
925  sex  offenders  released  on  parole 
from  state  prisons  and  reformatories 
— evidence  of  the  unfairness  of  the  point 
of  view  that  all  sex  offenders  should  be 
locked  up  for  life  as  menaces  to  society. 
Though  in  two  thirds  of  these  cases 
conviction  had  been  for  rape,  in  64  per- 
cent of  the  rape  cases  there  were  no 
indications  of  the  use  of  force.  In  fact, 
a  review  of  many  of  the  cases  indicated 
that  the  victim  of  the  convicted  "sex 
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DISTRICT  Of 

C3UMBIA 


DELATIARE  CALIF. 


Illinois  1.44 

Montana  1.30 

New  York  1.25 

Maryland  1.C4 


New  Jersey  l.£3 

Minnesota  1.20 

Tyoinlng  1.20 

tliehlgin  1.14 


This  eloquent  comparison  of  the  alco- 
holic flow  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try is  part  of  "Liquor  Control — or 
Chaos,"  a  graphically  illustrated  report 
compiled  by  the  Michigan  Liquor  Study 
Committee,  a  group  of  Detroit  persons 
interested  in  seeing  that  repeal  is  success- 
ful. (See  page  66.)  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  report,  which  reveals  the 
near  chaotic  conditions  in  Michigan's 
liquor  control  program,  the  committee 
throws  out  the  question:  "National  de- 
fense preparations  .  .  .  will  test  state 
and  municipal  control  systems  beyond 
any  point  since  repeal  of  prohibition. 
Is  our  state  prepared  to  handle  defense 
program  'boom  times'  as  they  relate 
to  the  liquor  situation?"  Price  #2,  from 
the  committee,  6432  Cass  Avenue, 
Detroit. 


offender"  was  in  many  cases  actually  the 
aggressor  or  at  least  a  willing  partici- 
pant. Records  show  that  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  released  sex  criminals 
were  again  arrested  for  sex  felonies 
while  on  parole. 

Re  Parole — Recent  reports  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  from  state  and 
federal  prisons  and  reformatories  indi- 
cate a  slight  but  continuous  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  prisoners  condition- 
ally released  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  1939  there  were  149  conditional  re- 
leases to  every  100  unconditional  ones, 
as  compared  to  152  in  1938  and  153 
in  1937.  The  same  reports  show  a 
considerable  rise  in  pardons  and  commu- 
tations. Nevertheless,  executive  clem- 
ency still  plays  a  minor  part  in  re- 
leasing persons  from  prison.  In  a  total 
of  86,821  releases  during  1939  there  were 
only  170  pardons  and  329  commutations. 
Figures  from  state  institutions  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  which  do  not  report 
to  the  census  bureau,  are  not  included. 
...  In  New  York  State,  felony  convic- 
tions among  prison  parolees  have  de- 
clined steadily  in  the  past  five  years.  A 
recent  report  of  the  State  Division  of 
Parole  shows  that  only  1.5  percent  of 
the  10,484  persons  under  the  supervision 
of  the  division  were  convicted  of  new 
felonies  while  on  parole.  More  than 
1,600  state  prisoners  were  released  on 
parole  during  the  year.  Parole  was  with- 
held from  2,628  others  legally  eligible 
for  selection,  the  reason  in  28  percent 
of  the  cases  being  unsatisfactory  employ- 
ment plans. 

Jail  Inmates — About  60  percent  of  the 
jail  commitments  in  Baltimore,  Md.  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  for  failure 
to  pay  fines,  according  to  statistics  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This, 
says  the  bureau  statistician,  "suggests 
that  the  jails  in  these  two  areas  are  the 
harbor  of  the  poverty-stricken  misde- 
meanant." The  median  fine  imposed  in 
Baltimore  is  $10;  in  Washington,  $15. 
Since  1933  the  total  number  of  persons 
jailed  per  month  in  the  nation's  capital 
has  increased  94  percent,  while  the  per- 
centage jailed  for  non-payment  of  fines 
has  risen  from  6  to  65  percent  of  the 
total.  In  Baltimore  failure  to  pay  a 
fine  accounts  for  59  percent  of  all  jail 
admissions.  In  both  areas  the  great  ma- 
jority of  commitments  under  fine  are 
for  intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Youth  and  Crime —  Though  the  par- 
ticipation of  youth  in  all  types  of  crimes 
dealt  with  by  police  and  judicial  agents 
is  small  in  relation  to  their  proportion 
in  the  general  population,  in  crimes 
against  property  their  rates  of  offense  are 
abnormally  high.  This  fact  has  been  re- 
vealed by  statistics  brought  together  by 
Thorsten  Sellin,  noted  criminologist,  dur- 
ing his  two-year  investigation  of  youth 


and  crime  for  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1940]  and  recently  published  in  "The 
Criminality  of  Youth,"  price  $1.50  from 
the  institute,  3400  Chestnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Data  on  the  incidence  of  crime 
and  on  recidivism  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sions that  the  type  of  crime  in  which 
youth  indulges  involves  "those  very  of- 
fenses most  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  habit  of  law  breaking  and 
professional  forms  of  criminality,"  and 
that  "a  person  who  begins  his  delinquency 
in  youth  ...  is  much  more  exposed  to 
the  hazard  of  recidivism  than  are  those 
who  begin  their  criminal  careers  late 
in  life." 

Professional 

DEFICIENCIES  in  undergraduate 
preparation  for  social  work  study 
are  being  hunted  out  in  a  survey  re- 
cently launched  by  the  Simmons  College 
School  of  Social  Work.  Stimulus  of  the 
survey  was  the  realization  on  the  part 
of  school  authorities  that  students  of  so- 
cial work  are  sadly  lacking  in  a  basic 
knowledge  of  government.  Through  it 
they  hope  to  convince  colleges  through- 
out the  country  of  the  need  for  provid- 
ing government  courses  as  a  foundation 
for  graduate  social  work  study.  Says 
Katherine  Hardwick,  director  of  the 
Simmons  School:  "I  am  interested  not 
so  much  in  having  students  take  courses 
in  government  as  in  having  them  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  government  as  the  frame 
within  which  we  live.  .  .  .  One  fallacy 
that  has  caused  a  lot  of  grief  is  the  idea 
that  one  should  get  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  government  and  give  as  little 
as  possible." 

Medical  Social  Work  —  The  part 
played  by  medical  social  workers  in  the 
operation  of  public  agencies  is  described 
in  a  booklet  recently  published  by  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
"Medical  Social  Work  in  Tax-Supported 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,"  by  Mar- 
garet Lovell  Plumley,  price  $1  from  the 
APWA,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 
Based  on  a  study  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  APWA  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Social  Workers, 
the  report  presents  an  analysis  of  data 
gathered  from  twenty-one  divisions  of 
fourteen  agencies — including  health  de- 
partments, public  welfare  departments, 
crippled  children's  services,  a  cancer 
commission.  The  findings  indicate  that 
medical  social  work  is  recognized  as  an 
important  service  in  the  agencies  studied  ; 
that  the  activities  of  medical  social  work- 
ers include  administration  and  super- 
vision, consultation  and  guidance,  case 
work,  education,  community  relation- 
ships, program  development,  research.  In 
her  analysis,  the  author  finds  that  the 
main  difference  between  medical  social 
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work  in  hospitals  and  in  other  public 
agencies  is  that  in  the  latter  it  involves 
less  case  work  and  more  supervisory  and 
administrative  functions.  She  suggests 
that  the  schools  make  note  of  this  "in 
order  to  help  medical  social  workers  pre- 
pare themselves  adequately  for  this 
broader  and  rapidly  developing  field. 
She  also  points  to  the  need  for  wider 
medical  social  research  involving  com- 
munity studies  and  studies  of  agency 
methods. 

New — An  opportunity  for  community 
councils  to  pool  ideas  and  exchange  ex- 
periences appeared  recently  with  the  first 
issue  of  Community  Councils  in  Action, 
successor  of  the  defunct  Inter-Council 
Ntws  Letter.  The  new  journal,  to  be 
published  "at  intervals"  by  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  is  "de- 
signed to  serve  all  inter-agency  organi- 
zations primarily  concerned  with  the  edu- 
cation of  adults."  Free  tu  officers  of 
adult  education  councils;  price  to  others, 
50  cents  (less  in  quantity)  for  at  least 
four  issues;  from  the  association,  60  East 
42  Street,  New  York. 

Meetings —  The  seventy-first  annual 
congress  of  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  August  18-22  in  San 
Francisco.  .  .  .  October  14-17  are  the 
dates  for  the  seventieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City.  .  .  .  The 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  and 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  will 
take  place  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Students —  In  a  recent  poll  taken  by 
Trend,  student  publication  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  among  106 
of  the  school's  271  full  time  students 
83  said  that  they  favored  labor  unions 
for  social  workers,  though  only  70 
planned  to  join  unions  on  becoming  em- 
ployed. Only  54  of  the  students  favored 
peacetime  conscription,  but  66  favored 
aid  to  Great  Britain.  Thirteen  students 
said  they  had  voted  for  Browder  in  the 
last  election. 

NCSW  Plans 

A  FAIRLY  distinct  picture  of  what  is 
**  in  store  for  delegates  to  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Social  Work  in  At- 
lantic City,  June  1-7,  took  shape  at  the 
meeting  of  the  program  committee  in 
New  York  last  month.  There,  fifty- 
six  out  of  seventy-one  chairmen  of  sec- 
tions, special  committees,  associate  and 
special  groups,  reported  on  their  plans 
for  the  hundreds  of  meetings  which  will 
make  up  the  conference  program.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  complete  prelim- 
inary report  ever  given  at  so  early  a 
date.  If  it  brought  groans  from  some 
prospective  delegates  with  tender  feet, 


they  were  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that  all  the  meetings  will  be  held  within 
the  four  walls  of  one  building,  the  con- 
vention hall,  and  by  the  anticipation  of 
a  real  "orgy"  of  mental  stimulation. 

Outstanding  at  this  preview  was  the 
evidence  of  social  work's  alertness  to  the 
challenge  of  world  and  national  events. 
All  through  the  planned  programs,  from 
general  sessions  to  small  group  meetings, 
runs  a  primary  concern  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  security  and  dignity  of 
the  individual  within  the  national  de- 
fense picture.  Though  program  speakers 
usually  were  announced  as  "tentative" 
the  topics  were  in  most  instances  defi- 
nitely settled,  subject  to  change  only 
with  changing  circumstances. 

The  conference  will  open  Sunday  night, 
June  1,  with  Jane  M.  Hoey's  presiden- 
tial address  on  "The  Contribution  of 
Social  Work  to  Government."  Other 
general  sessions  will  have  as  their  topics: 
"Civil  Rights  and  Liberties" ;  "Social 
Service  Safeguards  in  War";  "Na- 
tional Defense  and  Health  and  Wel- 
fare"; "North  and  South  America." 
Thursday  evening  will,  as  usual,  be  given 
over  to  the  Conference  Follies  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council.  So  popular  have  the 
Follies  been  in  the  past  that  this  year 
two  performances  are  planned,  one  early 
and  one  late  in  the  evening. 

The  conference  sections  will  cover  the 
same  five  fields  as  in  the  last  seven  years: 
social  case  work,  social  group  work,  com- 
munity organization,  social  action,  public- 
welfare  administration.  Heavy  atten- 
dance at  the  case  work  meetings  in  pre- 
vious years  has  prompted  that  section 
to  break  up  into  two  divisions,  each  with 
several  subdivisions  so  that  the  section 
will  be  holding  many,  what  it  hopes  will 
be,  small  meetings  at  the  same  time.  A 
change  in  the  group  work  section  this 
year  will  be  in  its  emphasis  on  group 
action  rather  than  on  group  work  tech- 
niques, a  subject  left  to  the  group  work- 
er's professional  organization,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Group  Work,  an  associate  group. 

Among  the  special  conference  com- 
mittees, two  are  new  this  year:  the  one 
on  the  social  treatment  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  chairman,  Frank  J.  Bruno 
of  St.  Louis;  and  the  one  on  law  and 
social  work,  chairman,  Emory  Brownell 
of  the  Rochester  Legal  Aid  Society. 
Other  committees  are  on  older  children, 
chairman,  Dr.  James  S.  Plant  of  the 
Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  on  delinquency,  chairman,  Austin 
H.  MacCormick  of  the  Osborne  Asso- 
ciation ;  on  the  social  aspects  of  housing, 
chairman,  Sidney  Maslen  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  New  York;  on 
refugees,  chairman,  Eric  H.  Biddle  of  the 
United  States  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  European  Children ;  on  interstate  mi- 
gration, chairman,  Philip  E.  Ryan  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 


EUGENE  E.  BARNETT 

After  twenty-six  years  of  service 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation in  China,  followed  by  three 
years  as  director  of  the  world  serv- 
ice program  of  the  North  American 
YMCA's,  Eugene  E.  Harm-it  last 
month  took  up  duties  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  national  council  of  the 
YMCA's  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  China  Mr.  Barnett, 
who  began  his  "Y"  work  as  a  stud- 
ent secretary  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  founded  the  now 
famous  Hangchow  association  and 
later  served  on  the  Chinese  YMCA's 
national  committee.  In  his  present 
position,  he  succeeds  John  E.  Manley. 


An  innovation  at  the  1941  conference 
will  be  a  requirement  of  "admit  cards" 
at  all  meetings,  afternoon  as  well  as 
morning — a  regulation  which  it  is  hoped 
will  bring  about  a  registration  more 
truly  indicative  of  conference  attendance 
than  that  of  previous  years.  It  means 
that  registration  cards  must  be  shown 
at  all  meetings  of  associate  and  special 
groups,  with  the  exception  of  luncheons 
and  dinners.  Fifty-eight  associate  and 
special  groups  are  affiliated  with  the  con- 
ference this  year.  One  planning  an  ex- 
panded program  is  the  Association  of 
State  Conference  Secretaries  which  has 
three  meetings  scheduled. 

As  is  the  custom,  several  associate 
groups  will  hold  their  own  annual  meet- 
ings just  prior  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence. This  year  they  include  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Welfare; 
the  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.;  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements;  the  local  councils  and 
leagues  for  the  foreign  born  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  Conference  of  Interna- 
tional Institutes.  For  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years,  the  National  Probation  As- 
sociation will  not  hold  its  annual  ses- 
sion in  conjunction  with  the  conference 
but  will  meet  in  Boston  a  week  ahead, 
adjourning  in  time  for  everyone  to  get 
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to  Atlantic  City.  Sentimental  reasons 
are  behind  this  break  with  tradition  as 
1941  is  the  hundredth  year  since  John 
Augustus,  Boston  shoemaker,  took  this 
country's — and  possibly  the  world's — 
first  probation  case  from  a  Boston  police 
court. 

People  and  Things 

/CONSTANT  vigilance  has  been  the 
^policy  of  New  York  City's  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  since  its  run-in  with 
several  spurious  "charity"  organizations 
a  few  years  ago.  [See  "Charity  Racket- 
eering," by  Kathryn  Close,  Survey  Mill- 
monthly,  September  1937.]  That  this 
caution  is  not  undue  is  indicated  by  the 
forced  dissolution  of  three  "relief"  or- 
ganizations within  the  past  few  months. 
Most  recent  to  come  under  the  depart- 
ment's disapproving  eye  was  the  Volun- 
teer Rescue  Army,  Inc.,  many  of  whose 
solicitors  were  the  same  persons  who 
once  collected  funds  for  the  forcibly  dis- 
solved Charity  House  Mission  and  the 
Beacon  Relief  Mission.  Besides  tin-can 
solicitation  on  crowded  city  streets  the 
Volunteer  Rescue  Army  used  telephones 
and  begging  letters  in  its  efforts  to 
plunder  the  public,  but  spent  less  than 
$15  a  week  on  aid  to  the  needy.  The 
organization  also  has  operated  in  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee. 

Honored — Because  of  his  thirty  years 
of  service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
James  E.  West  last  month  was  guest  of 
honpr  at  the  "celebrity  forum  luncheon" 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 
.  .  .  The  1940  Gimbel  Award  recently 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Catharine  Mac- 
farlane  of  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  in  recognition  of 
her  clinical  research  work  on  the  control 
of  cancer. 

Silver  Jubilee — Karamu  House,  Cleve- 
land, recently  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  at  a  luncheon  attended  by 
more  than  800  friends  of  the  settlement. 
Featured  speakers  were  Paul  Green  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Dorothy  Maynor,  distinguished  singer, 
whose  tributes  to  the  settlement's  work 
in  race  relations  were  broadcast  over 
the  Mutual  Network. 

So  It  Seems — "I  seem  to  have  married  a 
judge,"  says  Lucy  Lay  Zuber  from  Co- 
lumbus whence  she  occasionally  sallies 
forth  as  a  Survey  field  representative. 
So  she  has,  though  she  didn't  suspect  it 
when,  several  years  ago,  she  married 
Lytle  G.  Zuber,  Columbus  attorney.  Mr. 
Zuber,  identified  with  a  host  of  profes- 
sional, civic,  and  welfare  organizations, 
recently  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Bricker  as  judge  of  the  Columbus 
Municipal  Court  to  fill  a  vacancy  expir- 
ing next  November  when,  it  is  expected, 


he  will  be  a  candidate  for  election  to 
the  post. 

Incorporated  —  A  new  foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  was  incor- 
porated last  month  under  the  laws  of 
New  York  by  the  five  sons  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  brothers  took  the 
action  in  order  "to  consolidate,  and  thus 
more  efficiently  administer,  some  of  the 
gifts  which  they  would  otherwise  make 
individually."  Announcement  has  been 
made  that  the  fund  will  not  be  ready  to 
receive  applications  for  contributions 
"for  some  time  to  come." 

Changes — Internal  reorganization  cur- 
rently underway  at  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City  involves  a  plan 
for  two  assistant  executive  directors, 
one  of  whom  is  to  be  Neva  R.  Deardorff, 
secretary  of  the  committees  which  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  distribution  of 
monies  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund. 
Among  her  duties  at  present  is  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  council's  research  bu- 
reau in  place  of  Helen  R.  Jeter,  recently 
resigned.  .  .  .  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's Institute  of  Child  Welfare  has 
a  new  research  associate  in  Phyllis  Bar- 
telme,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Juve- 
nile Court  at  Santa  Barbara.  ...  A 
newcomer  to  California  is  Nellie  L. 
Woodward,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Family  Service  Agency  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  succeeds  Prudence  Paine 
Kwiecien,  now  with  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York.  Miss 
Woodward  went  to  California  from 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  where  she  was  di- 
rector of  social  service  at  the  Children's 
Service  Center.  .  .  .  Mary  C.  Kayser, 
erstwhile  supervisor  of  the  home  care 
division  of  the  Catholic  Guardian  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  is  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Child  Welfare 
of  Omaha,  Neb.  .  .  .  Georgia  has  a 
new  director  oi  public  welfare  in  Mrs. 
Albert  Hill,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Josepii 
M.  Branch.  .  .  .  John  P.  Sanderson,  for 
the  past  seventeen  years  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  national 
staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  as- 
sistant director  of  military  and  naval 
welfare  service.  .  .  .  The  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Boy's  Club  has  lost  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  Henry  K.  Jewell,  to  the 
Canadian  Army.  .  .  .  The  new  position 
of  program  director  and  assistant  man- 
aging director  of  the  Boy's  Club  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  filled  by  Vin- 
cent Russell,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Boy's  Club.  .  .  . 
After  eighteen  years  as  secretary  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Ethel 
Allison  recently  resigned. 

After  twenty-two  years  with  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  the  last 
several  as  its  representative  in  the  south- 
western states,  Eugene  T.  Lies  has 
made  a  shift.  In  December  he  became 


an  advisor  for  the  Federal  Adult  Forum 
Project  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  His  office  is  in 
connection  with  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.  During  his  years  with 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  Mr. 
Lies  conducted  many  community  leisure 
time  surveys  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  study  of  the  schools  of  America  in 
relation  to  leisure  time  resulted  in  his 
widely  known  book,  "The  New  Leisure 
Challenges  the  Schools." 

Corrections — The  Los  Angeles  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  has  called  attention 
to  an  error  in  its  report  on  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  Federation's  study  of 
case  loads.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
January  1941,  page  25J  Only  9  percent, 
rather  than  one  half,  of  the  cases  read 
in  the  health  field  might  have  been  eli- 
gible for  public  aid.  .  .  .  The  Survey 
Midmonthly  alone  is  responsible  for  its 
error  last  month  in  quoting  the  price  of 
John  Kenderdine's  book,  "Your  Year  in 
the  Army"  as  $1.25  instead  of  $1,  and 
herewith  makes  apology. 

Deaths 

ETHEL  BUELL  ALLEN  in  Tryon,  N.  C. 
Miss  Allen,  once  editor  of  The  Recorder, 
official  organ  of  the  National  Association 
of  Visiting  Teachers,  was  for  many 
years  a  visiting  teacher  on  the  staff  of 
the  Public  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

LORD  BADEN-POWELL,  Chief  Scout  of 
the  World,  in  Kenya  Colony,  Africa,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  In  1910  the  then 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell 
began  the  work  which  eventually  spread 
all  over  the  world  as  the  Boy  Scout 
movement.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  Girl  Guides,  Brit- 
ish model  of  the  American  Girl  Scouts 
and  Campfire  Girls. 

PAUL  SOUTHWORTH  BLISS,  on  New 
Year's  day  in  Kansas  City.  Beside  him 
when  he  was  found  was  his  army  re- 
volver from  his  World  War  service  days 
and  a  note  saying:  "I  greatly  regret 
doing  this,  but  my  nerves  have  snapped 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on." 
His  death  and  the  circumstances  of  it 
are  a  tragic  shock  to  a  host  of  his 
friends  everywhere.  Mr.  Bliss  had  been 
for  three  years  regional  information 
representative  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  Kansas  City.  His  career  in 
social  work  included  community  chest 
and  emergency  relief  work  in  various 
places,  notably  North  Dakota  where  he 
owned  and  operated  a  farm.  His  oc- 
casional little  volumes  of  verse,  the 
last  one,  "The  Lord  Made  Kansas  for 
Wheat,"  bore  witness  to  his  sensitivity 
to  the  forces  of  nature. 
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Book  Reviews 


Cream  of  the  Crop 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  1940. 
Columbia  University  Press.  736  pp.  J'rice  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

CMFTY-NINE  papers,  representing  the 
A     cream  of   the  wisdom  which   flowed 
at  Grand   Rapids   last   May,   have   been 
gathered  together  as  the   1940  Proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.    Anyone  who  has  been  to  a  recent 
conference,  where  the  number  of  papers 
presented  runs  well  over  500,  will  realize 
that  the  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer. 
Nevertheless,    the    excellent    discrimina- 
tion   employed    in    the    choice    of    manu- 
scripts by  the  conference  editorial  com- 
mittee, Florence  R.  Day,  chairman,  has 
carried  into  the  book  much  of  the  flavor 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting:  the  con- 
cern  over  America's   role   in   the   world 
situation  and  over  social  work's  role  in 
the  country's  defense;  the  spotlighting  of 
those  areas  of  need  in  which  social  work 
is  integrally  related — problems  of  youth, 
migrants,    refugees,    health    and    medical 
care,    and    so    on;    the    presentation    of 
practical  suggestions,  based  on  tested  ex- 
perience and  professional  ideas,   for  im- 
proving the  tools  of  the  job.  The  result 
is  a  rich  resource  of  considered  thought 
on  subjects  which  should  be  in  the  minds 
of  every  social  worker  today — a  "must" 
for  social  workers   of   all   lay  and   pro- 
fessional varieties,  particularly  for  those 
planning  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  in  June. 
KATHRYN  CLOSE 

Out  of  the  Laboratory 

LEADERSHIP  FOR  RURAL  LIFE,  by  Dwieht 
Sanderson.  Association  Press.  127  pp.  Price 
$1.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  an  exceptionally  unique  combination 
A  of  descriptions  of  social  processes  and 
practical  instructions  and  suggestions, 
Professor  Sanderson  has  given  us  a  book 
which  can  be  used  as  a  manual  for 
training  rural  leaders  while  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  a  contribution  to  social 
theory.  The  laboratory  out  of  which  it 
is  written  is  purely  rural,  and  the  lead- 
ership which  it  discusses  is  local. 

The  author  defines  leadership  and  de- 
scribes the  leader  as  a  "group  spokes- 
man, harmonizer,  planner,  executive,  and 
a  symbol  of  group  ideas."  He  is  not  in 
the  least  vague  in  his  use  of  these  terms 
or  generalizations,  for,  as  he  says,  "lead- 
ership is  a  relation,  and  it  must  always 
be  specific;  that  is,  one  is  always  a 
leader  for  a  particular  group  and  for  a 
particular  situation." 

Leadership  in  simple  groups,  Profes- 
sor Sanderson  points  out,  differs  greatly 
from  leadership  in  more  complex  and 
established  groups.  In  the  former,  the 


leader  gains  status  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  asserting  himself;  in  the  latter, 
he  must  be  thrust  up  by  the  group  it- 
self. From  descriptions  and  analyses  of 
actual  local  situations,  that  is  from  lab- 
oratory observations,  he  discusses  the 
now  prevalent  issue  of  the  place  of  the 
professional  leader  in  rural  life.  His 
observations  are  penetrating  and  prac- 
tical when  he  says:  "The  function  of  the 
professional  leader  is  to  act  as  stimu- 
lator and  educator  of  the  group  that  em- 
ploys him,  but  it  is  not  his  function  to 
attempt  to  act  as  a  group  leader,  and  in- 
sofar as  he  does  so,  he  prevents  the  best 
social  organization  of  the  group  with 
which  he  is  entrusted." 

Professor  Sanderson  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  people  can  be  prepared 
for  leadership  as  individuals,  but  he 
makes  the  sound  sociological  observation 
that  it  is  the  group  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual which  justifies  and  proves  leader- 
ship; that  "people  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  because  of  some 
dynamic  drive,  some  appeal  to  emotions, 
which  incites  them  to  champion  a  given 
cause  or  goal.  The  leader  relationship 
compels  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
common  good  and  to  be  more  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  human  needs." 

This  document  is  so  simple  and  forth- 
right that  it  can  be  read  by  any  intelli- 
gent person.  It  is  such  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  sociology  that  it  should  be 
read  by  all  sociologists.  It  is  so  prac- 
tical that  every  professional  leader  in 
rural  America  should  study  it. 
Division  of  Farm  CARL  C.  TAYLOR 

Population  and  Rural  Welfare, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Farm  Facts  and  Trends 

GOVERNMENT  AND  AGRICULTURE,  by 
Donald  C.  Blaisdell.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  218 
pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
luc. 

TPHIS  is  one  of  a  series  on  "American 
*•  Government  in  Action."  It  is  a  good 
job  of  study  and  writing:  concise,  candid, 
stimulating.  Dr.  Blaisdell  was  for  four 
years  assistant  to  M.  L.  Wilson  when 
Wilson,  now  director  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension the  country  over,  was  Undersec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Like  Mr.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Blaisdell  is  far  less  interested  in  the 
multitudinous  categories  of  agricultural 
specialization  than  in  trying  to  pull  them 
together  and  make  it  all  make  sense. 

After  two  brief  chapters  which  show 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
seventy-year  growth,  slow  growth,  in  re- 
sponse to  simpler  needs,  the  book  takes 
up  Agricultural  Adjustment,  Soil  Con- 
servation, Farm  Security,  and  other  ex- 
panding and  whirling  experiments  in 
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"economic  democracy"  set  going  since 
1933.  The  author's  approach  is  strik- 
ingly expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
two-page  preface:  "The  growth  of  fed- 
eral farm  aid,  the  reasons  underlying  it, 
and  the  long  steps  which  have  been  taken 
to  harmonize  technology  with  democratic 
institutions,  hold  lessons  of  value." 

The  presentation  is  swift,  well-written, 
and  packed  with  essential  facts  sensibly 
assembled.  To  compress  here  even  a 
bit  more:  The  Department  qf  Agricul- 
ture, now  nearing  its  eightieth  year, 
started  when  farmers  were  getting  one 
third  of  the  national  income,  and  when 
more  than  three  quarters  of  them  owned 
their  land.  Now  farmers  receive  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  national  income;  fewer 
than  half  of  them  own  the  land  they 
till;  and  this  proportion  of  freehold  Is 
rapidly  shrinking.  New  forces  brought  to 
bear  since  1933  have  somewhat  halted, 
but  have  by  no  means  stopped  the  forces 
of  agricultural  displacement.  To  recon- 
cile technological  and  commercial  ad- 
vances with  farming  as  a  way  of  life 
and  a  bulwark  of  democratic  institutions, 
is  a  leading  preoccupation  of  land  use 
planners  in  the  field  of  agriculture  today. 
Washington,  D.  C.  RUSSELL  LORD 

The  Year  Book 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK,  1941,  edited  by 
Russell  H.  Kurtz.  Russell  Sane  Foundation. 
793  pp.  Price  $3.25,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TN  his  introduction  to  the  1941  Year 
Book,  the  editor  looks  back  over  the 
decade  to  1930,  when  the  first  volume 
appeared,  and  the  tremendous  changes -of 
these  ten  years  in  the  field  of  social 
work.  Ten  years  ago  the  depression,  then 
in  its  first  year,  barely  had  touched  ac- 
cepted social  work  patterns.  In  most 
communities,  voluntary  agencies  were 
expected  to  give  such  help  as  the  "tem- 
porary emergency"  required.  "The  pre- 
vailing philosophy  was  laissez  f  aire ;  and 
the  chief  objective  of  most  welfare  serv- 
ice programs  was  palliative,  rather  than 
preventive  in  terms  of  economic  recon- 
struction." 

The  Year  Book  itself  emphasizes  the 
developments  since  1930.  Today,  the 
dominant  agencies  are  governmental, 
rather  than  voluntary.  The  first  625 
pages  of  the  1941  Year  Book  are  taken 
up  with  83  articles  "descriptive  of  func- 
tions, organized  activities,  and  pro- 
grams," rather  than  of  individual  agen- 
cies. There  is  a  minimum  of  theory  and 
of  historical  background;  the  focus  is  on 
organization  and  practice. 

Part  II  of  the  Year  Book  is  a  direc- 
tory of  1,023  agencies,  divided  into  four 
sections:  National  Agencies — Public; 
-National  Agencies — Private;  State  Agen- 
cies— Public;  State  Agencies — Private, 
with  brief  paragraphs  on  the  purposes 
and  activities,  membership,  and  publica- 
tions of  each. 

The  Year  Book  brings  to  the  desks  of 
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llbusy  executives,  of  students  and  teachers 
pin  schools  of  social  work,  to  board  mem- 
Ibers  and  harassed  journalists,  an  invalu- 
jable  collection  of  clear,  orderly,  and  con- 
cise information.  But  beyond  this,  it 
jfurnis'hes  a  mind-stretching  survey  of  the 
vast  area  of  social  work,  and  of  its  lines 
lof  growth  and  change  to  meet  the  chang- 
jing  needs  of  this  country  today.  That  the 
process  is  continuing  and  accelerating  is 
underscored  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  concludes 
jhis  editorial  introduction  with  a  look 
ahead  to  the  1943  Year  Book: 

"It  is  probable  that  before  the  next 
Social  Work  Year  Book  is  issued,  many 
I  of  the  social  welfare  programs  of  1940 
will  have  undergone  substantial  revision. 
...  The  record  presented  in  this  volume 
may  then  well  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
! picture  of  social  work  at  an  important 
(crossroads  in  American  life." 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

Public  Welfare  Problems 

THK  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATOR, 
'      In-      Khvooil      Street.       McGraw-Hill.     422     pp. 
Price  $4. 

I  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
by  R.  Clyde  White.  American  Book  Company. 
527  pp.  Price  $3.25. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  1938,  Marietta  Stevenson's  book  on 
public  welfare  administration  was 
published.  She  approached  the  subject 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  where  she  had  watched  the 
impact  of  the  depression  upon  the  coun- 
try and  the  haphazard  development  of 
public  welfare  plans  and  organizations. 
Then,  late  in  1940,  came  these  two  books 
from  Elwood  Street  and  R.  Clyde  White. 
The  former  looks  at  the  subject  matter 
through  five  years  of  experience  as  di- 
rector of  public  welfare  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  preceded  by  many  years 
as  an  executive  in  private  social  work. 
The  latter  writes  of  the  problem  out  of 
long  study  and  observation  as  professor 
of  social  service  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Street  undertakes  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  elementary  aspects  of  public 
welfare  administration.  His  first  chapter 
touches  all  too  briefly  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  public  agencies  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  depression  and  widespread 
unemployment,  and  the  implications  of 
that  evolution.  He  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  Ihe  local  community— the 
city  or  county — as  the  natural  unit  of  ad- 
ministration, with  its  interlocking  rela- 
tionships to  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments through  their  supervisory  powers. 
Then  follow  chapters  dealing  with  the 
various  legal  and  organizational  limita- 
tions which  restrict  the  authority  and 
often  the  initiative  of  any  governmental 
department  head.  The  book  stresses 
"participative  management"  in  dealings 
with  clients  and  with  staff,  urges  the 
need  for  clear  delegation  of  responsibility 
as  essential  to  sound  internal  organiza- 


tion, points  out  that  comprehensive  man- 
uals of  operation  are  indispensable,  and 
that  written  executive  orders  avoid  mis- 
understanding. The  author  suggests  vari- 
ous devices  for  securing  staff  coordina- 
tion and  for  checking  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  performed  by  the  staff. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
special  problems  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  and  to  matters 
of  purchasing  and  accounting.  One  of 
the  longest  chapters  discusses  records 
and  statistics  with  interesting  comments 
and  observations  of  a  practical  nature. 
The  balance  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  interpretations  to  the  public  through 
newspapers  and  other  forms  of  publicity, 
cooperation  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  special  administrative 
problems. 

Mr.  Street  intended  his  book  for  use 
by  class  room  students  as  well  as  by  ad- 
ministrators and  executives.  This  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  do  because  these  two 
groups  approach  the  welfare  problem 
from  different  levels  of  understanding 
and  experience.  Naturally,  they  read 
the  book  with  different  purposes  in  mind. 
While  student  and  administrator  will 
both  find  much  that  is  invaluable  in  it, 
the  intensive  treatment  of  the  difficult 
and  complicated  problems  of  concern  to 
the  administrator  is  abbreviated  by  the 
necessity  for  giving  the  student  an  over- 
all review  of  the  elementary  and  his- 
torical facts,  plus  a  sense  of  the  total 
problem  of  public  social  service.  This 
general  view  is  in  turn  limited  in  quality 
of  treatment  because  it  is  cut  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  double  purpose. 

MR.  WHITE'S  BOOK  is  ADDRESSED  PRI- 
marily  to  the  student,  rather  than  the 
practitioner.  He  covers  in  large  part  the 
general  subject  matter  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Street,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  such  fac- 
tors as  the  legal  and  historical  growth 
of  public  welfare  organizations  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  level.  The  prob- 
lem of  public  welfare  as  a  whole  is 
dealt  with  extensively,  rather  than  in- 
tensively, and  with  more  of  perspective 
than  insight.  The  student  and  the  ad- 
ministrator just  entering  the  field  will 
find  this  book  helpful  in  providing  back- 
ground information  and  orientation. 

Now  that  the  general  groundwork  has 
been  laid,  one  may  hope  that  these  au- 
thors, or  others,  will  give  us  another 
book  which  analyzes  such  major  trends  in 
public  welfare  administration  as  the  new 
partnership  between  the  three  levels  of 
government  in  administering  the  social 
services,  and  the  exercise  of  supervisory 
power  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments ;  the  growth  of  community  groups, 
particularly  the  so-called  "pressure" 
groups,  and  their  assets  and  liabilities; 
the  growth  of  union  organization  and 
its  impact  upon  workers,  the  government, 
and  service  to  the  public;  the  problem 
of  developing  individual  treatment  in  the 


midst  of  mass  relief,  with  more  analysis 
of  the  kind  of  people  being  served  and 
the  variety  of  their  needs  —  in  brief,  a 
view  of  machinery  as  a  means  to  an  im- 
portant end;  the  special  problems  arising 
in  the  field  of  civil  service,  including  in- 
service  training  and  personnel  procedures 
as  they  relate  directly  to  recent  experi- 
ence in  public  welfare  administration; 
the  relation  between  relief  and  employ- 
ment and  the  extent  of  permanent  re- 
lief; and  the  interrelationship  of  relief 
and  social  insurance  from  the  long  range 
point  of  view.  WILLIAM  HODSON 

Commissioner   of  Welfare 
New  York   City 

Factors  in  Behavior 

NEGRO   YOUTH  AT   THE  CROSSWAYS,  by 

E.     Franklin     Frazier.     American     Council  on 

Education.    301    pp.    Price    $2.25,    postpaid  by 
Survey   Associates,  Inc. 

TN   this  interesting  study  of   the   prob- 

lems  of  personality  development  en- 
countered by  colored  youth  in  borderline 
communities,  Dr.  Frazier,  an  eminent 
sociologist  who  has  made  unique  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  on  Negro 
family  life  in  America,  critically  ex- 
amines the  social  and  economic  factors 
which  tend  to  determine  the  behavior  of 
Negro  youth. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  breakdown  of  the  two  hundred  or 
more  cases  studied  into  economic  classes, 
that  is,  "lower  class,"  "middle  class,"  and 
"upper  class"  groups.  There  will  be  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  definition  of 
terms  and  the  selection  of  subjects  for 
these  three  classifications,  because  we  in 
America  have  not  as  yet  come  to  accept 
the  growing  stratification  of  economic 
classes.  But  the  stories  told  by  Negro 
youth  themselves  of  their  hopes,  disap- 
pointments, and  outlook  on  life,  show 
conclusively  that  their  socio-economic 
status  definitely  conditions  their  attitudes 
and  behavior. 

While  the  author  indicates  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  that  color  differences 
are  only  one  of  the  minor  factors  af- 
fecting the  social  status  of  the  Negro 
within  the  group,  he  seems  to  overem- 
phasize that  factor  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion. Since  most  readers  are  apt  to 
skip  appendices,  this  reviewer  suggests 
careful  study  of  Appendix  A  and  B 
which  present  Dr.  Frazier's  thesis  in 
succinct  form  and  an  excellent  abbre- 
viated social  survey  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  volume  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  all  serious  students  of  social 
problems  and  especially  for  persons 
whose  work  brings  them  into  contact 
with  Negro  youth.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  future  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  this  country  will  be  determined 
in  large  measure  by  the  adjustment  of 
Negro  and  white  youth  to  a  society  that 
has  found  but  limited  use  for  their 
talents  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Executive  Secretary  EDWARD  S.  LEWIS 
Baltimore  Urban  League 
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Visiting  Teacher  Service  Today 

A   STUDY    OF    ITS   PHILOSOPHY  AND  PRACTICE 

IN    THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  most  recent  survey  of  the  work 

By   Edith   Everett  and   Committee 

I5c   per  copy  from 

Publicity  Chairman 

American   Association   of   Visiting   Teachers 
249    High    Street  Hartford.    Conn. 


EXAMPLES   OF    DEMOCRATIC 
METHOD    IN    EVERYDAY   SITUATIONS 

If    ycm    are    trying    to   help    make    democracy    work. 
uh>    nitt  begin  where  you  are? 

From    real    situations    come      TWO    I'AMIMILKTS 
A    FORUM    IN    ACTION,    1940.    24   p. 

THE  COMMITTEE"IN  ACTION,  15  p. 

(1940  revision) 

25  cents  each  If  prepaid,  from 

Mrs.    Ivan   Deering,   1118  Cypress  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DEDUCT    50%     FROM     THESE     PRICES 

SLEEP    AND     RHEUMATISM     . 
LENGTHEN    YOUR    LIFE    .. 
RHEUMATISM— A     NEW    THEORY     . 
HOW    TO    LIVE   TO    BE    100 
DON'T   EAT   BREAD    (A    New   Discovery) 
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Encyclopedia  of    Fallacies    Q  1.00 

These   are   attractive   cloth-bound 
books— at      50c     each,      postpaid. 

RODALE     PRESS       Oept.     S.M.       EMMAUS,     PA. 


"MONEY  RAISING — HOW  TO  DO 
IT,"  covers  entire  field  of  war  and 
peace  time  financing.  For  sale  by 
author.  Irene  Hazard  Gerlinger,  The 
Highlands,  Rt.  5,  Portland,  Oregon, 
$.100. 


THE     NEW     SOCIAL     WORKER'S     DICTIONARY 

6900  of  the  most  useful  definitions 
Single  copy  $1.00;  5  or  more  copies  85c  ea. 

THE    CASE    WORKER'S   DESK    MANUAL 

Second   Revised   Edition 
Single  copy  $1.00:  5  or  more  copies  85c  ea. 

BOTH    BOOKS   FOR   $1.79 

SOCIAL   WORK   TECHNIQUE 

3474    University    Avenue  Los    Angeles,    Calif. 


for  all  rural  workers 

LEADERSHIP    FOR    RURAL   LIFE 

Dwight  Sanderson 

To  meet  the  needs  of  rural  social  workers  and 
others  engaged  in  rural  work.  Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson 
draws  touether  from  his  rich  experience  this  simple, 
well-written  manual  on  discovering  and  training 
leaders  for  rural  life.  It  deals  In  specific  and  un- 
derstandable terms  with  the  dynamic  role  of  the 
leader  In  the  group,  creating  leaders,  etc.  •  Dr. 
Uruce  Melvin,  writing  in  THE  ANNALS  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
comments:  "The  book  does  more  than  sugsest  how 
leadership  In  rural  life  may  be  trained.  It  sum- 
marizes the  best  thinking  on  the  subject  of  leader- 
ship." Foreword  by  M.  L.  Wilson.  $1.25 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 
347    Madison    Avenue  New   York   City 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  TAX  SUPPORTED 
HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES:  A 
REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  A.A.M.S.W. 
AND  A.P.W.A.  101  PP.  PAPER  $1.00 

Obtainable  from: 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL   WORKERS 

844    RUSH     STREET  CHICAGO 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 
IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer:  for  13 
weeks  send  only  $1  to  Manchester 
Guardian,  222  West  42nd  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 
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*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  pay 
taxes. — CHARLES  V.  VICKERY,  president, 
Golden  Rule  Foundation. 

'  I  want  my  penshun.  I  dont  want  none 
of  this  old  age  rezistence. — Letter  to  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

*  Transients  are  people  who  are  moving 
around  and  not  stopping  long  enough  to 
become    citizens. — Phoenix,    Ariz,    high- 
school  girl  in  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Community  Chest. 

*  There   is,    I    think,   no   neat    formula 
that  saves  any  position  on  the  complicated 
issues  of  war   and  peace  from   self-con- 
tradiction.— THE  REV.  HARRY  EMERSON 
FOSDICK,  Riverside   Church,  New   York. 

'  There  is  no  class  of  people  in  modern 
society  that  has  more  to  say  that's  worth 
saying  than  the  scientist,  and  none  that 
knows  less  how  to  do  it. — EDWIN  G. 
CONKLIN,  executive  officer,  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

'  Faith  that  neglects  works,  degenerates 
into  a  lazy  determinism;  this  has  hap- 
pened so  often  that  men  have  come  to 
think  that  faith  is  unnecessary,  but 
without  it  works  have  a  way  »f  ceasing 
to  occur. — W.  H.  AUDEN  in  Common 
Sense. 
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•  Educational  leaders  in  America  never 
have  contemplated  a  world  of  insecurity. 
— CLARENCE  A.  DYKSTRA,  director  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

'  Lots  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  of 
late  and  lots  of  dams  have  gone  under 
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Osborne  Association,  New  York. 

'  Wliat  new  worlds  are  conquered  when 
we  realize  that  in  all  our  human  rela- 
tionships we  are  not  really  what  we  are 
but  only  what  people  out  of  their  own 
lives  think  we  are. — JAMES  S.  PLANT  in 
"Personality  and  the  Cultural  Pattern." 

*  The   public  welfare  worker  wants   to 
know   how   to   "handle"    his   board;    the 
private  agency  worker  how  to  "use"  hers. 
They  mean  the  same  thing. — GAYNELL 
HAWKINS  in  "Education  for  Social  Un- 
derstanding." 

'  I  would  ask  no  one  to  defend  a  de- 
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everyone  in  the  nation  against  want  and 
privation.  The  strength  of  this  nation 
shall  not  be  diluted  by  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  protect  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  citizens. — PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
VELT. 
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short  courtship  they  became  married  as 
of  April  4,   1939. — Indiana  case  record. 

•  One  of  the  tricks  prosperity  plays  up- 
on  us   is   that   it   makes    it   so   hard    to 
appreciate    what    we    never    have    been 


without. — ALAN 
York. 


GREGG,     M.D.,     New 
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Industrial  Democracy. 

•  Propaganda  is  a  bug-a-boo  word  used 
for  everything,  so  it  often  means  nothing. 
Frightened  sociologists  look  for  a  propa- 
ganda  under   the   bed   every   night,   and 
generally  find  one. — LEON  WHIPPLE  in 
Survey  Graphic. 

•  The   creation   of   boards   and    agencies 
without  adequate  staff  to  administer  the 
[relief]    program   and   without  funds   to 
provide    for    unmet    needs,    is    a    hollow 
gesture. — Report   of   survey   of  San   An- 
tonio,   Tex.,    by    the    American    Public 
Welfare  Association. 
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For  Soldiers  Off  Duty 

BY  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


IN  late  February  President  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000,000  to  provide  "commun- 
ity facilities"  in  defense  areas.  A  bill  to  that  effect  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House.  At  about  the  same  time  a 
tacit  though  not  explicit  official  blessing  was  given  to  the 
plans  of  the  United  Service  Organizations  for  National 
Defense,  Inc.,  to  staff  and  operate  certain  of  those  facilities, 
particularly  those  adjacent  to  military  training  centers,  with 
funds  raised  by  public  appeal.  The  USO — and  note  those 
initials  well ;  they'll  be  much  in  evidence  from  now  on — 
includes:  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  National  Catholic  Com- 
munity Service,  Salvation  Army,  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  the  National  Travelers  Aid  Association.  With  Trav- 
elers Aid  added,  this  is  the  same  group  which  organized 
in  November  as  the  National  United  Welfare  Committee 
for  Defense.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1941, 
page  16.] 

The  action  of  the  President  in  asking  for  funds  for  use 
in  local  communities  represents  a  change  in  the  official 
attitude  of  last  fall  when  it  was  more  or  less  assumed  that, 
with  the  army  supplying  leisure  time  activities  within  the 
camps,  the  communities  affected  would  and  should  do 
whatever  else  might  be  indicated.  The  tacit  approval  given 
to  the  USO  represents  a  first  step  in  the  complicated  and 
difficult  business  of  formulating  a  comprehensive  program 
of  community  welfare  services  uniting  public  and  private 
endeavor  to  meet  the  challenges  and  the  strains  imposed  by 
the  defense  upheaval. 

Critics  of  this  first  step — and  they  are  many — hold  that 
it  indicates  failure  to  profit  from  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience in  community  organization;  they  deplore  the 
development  of  services  "on  religious  lines  of  demarcation" ; 
and  they  are  fearful  that  "first  steps"  in  raising  private 
funds  will  lead  inevitably  to  more  and  bigger  steps  likely 
to  drain  resources  needed  to  maintain  the  home  front  of 
welfare  services. 

Proponents  of  the  first  step — and  they,  too,  are  many — 
maintain  that  the  immediate  situation  requires  action  and 
that  someone  had  to  start  somewhere.  There  is  not  time, 
they  say,  for  the  shaping  of  a  comprehensive  program  with 
every  facet  delineated  and  polished.  The  development  of 
such  a  program  must  be  a  matter  of  timing,  with  some 


services  coming  first  and  others  following  along  as  needs 
develop.  In  support  of  their  belief  that  "activities  on  re- 
ligious lines"  in  camp  communities  is  a  logical  first  step, 
they  point  to  the  undeniably  real  demand  from  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  drafted  men  that  something  be  done 
about  conditions  and  influences  in  those  communities  and 
an  evident  expectation  and  confidence  that  organizations 
with  a  religious  background  would  accept  the  responsibility 
and  discharge  it  effectively. 

Whatever  the  logic  and  wisdom  of  the  first  step,  repre- 
sented by  the  plans  of  the  USO,  Washington's  tacit  ap- 
proval of  it  came  only  after  long  effort  to  envisage  the 
problems  of  welfare  and  defense,  to  appraise  existing  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  them  and  to  reconcile  a  great 
variety  of  proposals  and  pressures,  among  them  those  of 
national  social  agencies.  The  tortuous  course  of  these 
efforts  has  been  reported  in  Survey  Midmonthly  and  need 
be  reviewed  here  only  briefly. 

WHEN  it  became  clear  that  private  initiative  would 
have  its  field  of  service  not  in  the  training  camps  but 
in  adjacent  communities,  the  National  Social  Work  Council 
instituted  a  series  of  conferences  of  its  members  who  are 
associated  with  a  great  variety  of  agencies  concerned  with 
family  welfare,  health,  community  organization,  group 
work,  and  so  on.  It  was  recognized  at  once  that  the  size 
of  most  of  the  training  camps,  running  up  to  60,000  men, 
completely  overwhelmed  local  capacity,  however  willing,  to 
set  up  adequate  community  services  for  them.  Outside  help 
in  formulating,  organizing,  and  financing  a  program  was 
imperative.  The  council  took  as  its  franchise  the  formula- 
tion of  principles  for  a  program  and  for  responsibility  for 
its  administration  and  its  financing.  The  key  to  such  princi- 
ples as  the  council  formulated  them  is  full  coordination  of 
existing  efforts,  with  "joint  counseling  and  planning  by 
public  and  private  agencies  on  national,  state  and  local 
levels  .  .  .  with  patterns  having  ample  flexibility  to  allow 
opportunity  for  local  adaptations  to  meet  local  situations." 
The  council  itself  had  no  franchise  to  initiate  such  plan- 
ning nor  had  any  of  its  constituent  members.  It  urged  that 
"since  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  defense  program 
rests  primarily  upon  the  federal  government  ...  a  large 
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measure  of  federal  initiative,  leadership,  and  financing  is 
required  in  any  attempt  to  deal  adequately  with  its  welfare 
aspects."  It  urged  further  that:  "Understandings  should 
be  reached  between  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies 
as  to  division  of  function  and  responsibility,  in  order  that 
financing  plans,  public  and  private,  may  be  made  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  task  to  be  undertaken." 

While  the  process  of  analyzing  problems  and  formulating 
principles  was  going  on,  five  national  agencies  organized 
"on  religious  lines,"  not  all  of  them  members  of  the  council, 
began  to  press  for  immediate  action.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  the  committee,  now  incorporated  as  the  USO, 
which  qffered  itself  to  the  President  with  a  plan  to  promote 
a  joint  fund  raising  campaign  to  finance  activities  in  camp 
communities.  Its  chairman  is  Walter  Hoving,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  department  store  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Salvation  Army  Association  of  New  York. 
Directors  named  in  the  incorporation  papers  are  W.  Spen- 
cer Robertson,  chairman  of  the  national  board  and  Eugene 
E.  Barnett,  general  secretary  of  the  international  committee 
of  the  YMCA;  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham,  president,  and 
Emma  P.  Hirth,  general  secretary  of  the  national  board  of 
the  YWCA;  Francis  P.  Matthews,  Supreme  Knight  and 
Luke  E.  Hart,  Supreme  Advocate  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus; Commissioner  Edward  J.  Parker,  national  secre- 
tary of  the  Salvation  Army;  Frank  L.  Weil,  president  of 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  John  M.  Schiff,  chairman 
of  its  army  and  navy  committee. 

AT  about  this  time  Washington  took  cognizance  of  the 
confusion  and  inadequacies  in  the  community  area, 
and  of  the  need  for  leadership.  In  early  December  the 
President  appointed  Paul  V.  McNutt  as  "coordinator  of  all 
health,  medical,  welfare,  nutrition,  recreation,  and  other 
related  fields  of  activity  affecting  the  national  defense." 
Mr.  McNutt  and  his  administrative  assistant,  Wayne  Coy, 
declared  their  intention  of  utilizing  the  experience  and  fa- 
cilities of  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  and  invited  na- 
tional social  agencies  to  gather  firsthand  information  on 
actual  conditions.  They  had  no  lack  of  cooperation.  Organ- 
izations such  as  the  National  Travelers  Aid  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  set  their  field  staffs  and 
locals  to  work  on  "firsthand  information"  of  which  they  had 
plenty ;  others,  such  as  the  National  Recreation  Association 
and  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  lent  staff 
for  work  in  the  field  and  in  Washington.  At  the  same 
time  executives  of  national  agencies  found  themselves  so 
frequently  called  to  Washington  for  conference  that  pa- 
jamas became  standard  brief  case  equipment. 

Along  in  January  army  and  navy  officials  registered  their 
realization  that  training  camps  do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum, 
that  community  influences  are  a  factor  in  maintaining  mo- 
rale, and  that  "outside"  counsel  might  have  some  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  form  and  content  of  the  morale  pro- 
grams within  the  camps  themselves.  Accordingly  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Committee  on  Welfare  and  Recreation 
was  set  up  with  Frederick  H.  Osborne  of  New  York,  who 
directed  Red  Cross  work  in  the  army  zone  in  France  during 
the  World  War,  as  chairman.  Members  include  a  number 
of  civilians,  certain  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marines, 
and  representatives  of  federal  agencies  concerned  with  wel- 
fare and  defense.  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  lent  by  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  for  a  limited  period,  is  serving 
as  consultant  and  a  sort  of  liaison  officer. 

About  this  same  time  Mr.  McNutt  took  steps  to  create 


channels  of  organization  through  which  coordination,  if, 
as,  and  when,  could  flow.  He  set  up  a  new  Interdepart- 
mental Advisory  Committee  composed  of  officials  of  some 
fifteen  federal  agencies  concerned  with  health,  welfare, 
and  the  national  defense;  named  Arthur  Altmeyer,  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  its  chairman;  and  ap- 
pointed Charles  P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati  as  his  own  assistant 
in  his  office  of  coordinator.  At  the  same  time  he  established 
twelve  federal  regional  advisory  councils  made  up  of  field 
representatives  of  federal  agencies  and  designated  the  re- 
gional directors  of  the  Social  Security  Board  to  act  as 
chairman  and  to  maintain  relationships  with  state  defense 
councils.  Thus  the  amenities  of  organization  within  the 
tangled  web  of  federal  agencies  were  observed.  But  a  clear 
policy  for  a  coordinated  public-private  community  program 
still  was  not  forthcoming. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Taft  seemed  to  many  people 
to  hold  the  most  promise  of  action.  Mr.  Taft,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Cincinnati, 
knows  his  way  through  the  convolutions  of  religious  and 
welfare  organizations  and  speaks  their  language.  He  is  an 
active  churchman,  long  identified  with  the  YMCA  both 
locally  and  nationally,  and  for  three  years  was  chairman  of 
the  Community  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs  under  the 
auspices  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

Mr.  Taft  found  his  new  job  far  from  simple.  Pressures 
bore  down  on  it  from  all  sides.  As  "the  boys"  went  to  the 
camps  their  complaints  of  "nothing  to  do  in  town"  brought 
reverberations  from  the  folks  back  home ;  reports  from  field 
workers  on  local  conditions  were  disquieting;  the  army  and 
navy  were  calling  for  wholesome  recreation  facilities  out- 
side the  camps  to  compete  with  the  shoddy,  sometimes 
vicious  things  that  were  mushrooming  up.  In  Washington 
itself  government  agencies  were  jealous  of  their  preroga- 
tives and  their  place  in  the  picture.  And  added  to  every- 
thing else  were  the  simple  persistent  souls  whose  grandiose 
schemes,  complete  with  designs  for  uniforms  for  ladies, 
could  not  possibly  be  discussed  with  anyone  below  the  top. 

Mr.  Taft,  say  people  who  know  him  well  and  are  in 
his  counsel,  determined  to  tackle  his  big  problem  a  piece 
at  a  time  and  to  put  first  things  first.  Public  health,  for 
example,  did  not  seem  to  be  a  first  since  there  is  a  going 
organization  in  every  state  and  county,  with  health  officers 
on  the  job  making  necessary  preliminary  studies.  Family 
welfare,  too,  has  a  going  public  organization  everywhere, 
with  evidence  of  a  current  slackening  rather  than  an  in- 
crease of  strains.  Sooner  or  later  strains  would  develop  and 
they  must  be  foreseen  and  planned  for.  Extension  of  grants- 
in-aid  for  general  relief  as  recommended  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  and  anticipated  legislation  for  aid  to  migrants, 
both  of  which  stand  a  "better  than  ever"  chance  of  favor- 
able action  by  Congress,  would  bring  new  factors  into  plan- 
ning in  the  area  of  family  welfare.  In  any  case  this  matter 
need  not  come  first. 

BUT  in  the  matter  of  recreation  it  was  different.  Here 
there  was  no  nationwide  public  agency.  A  great  num- 
ber of  cities  and  some  counties  had  public  recreation  systems 
under  a  variety  of  administrative  direction,  but  many  small 
communities  adjacent  to  camps  had  no  facilities  and  no 
means  of  getting  them  and  the  need,  by  all  reports,  was 
great  and  growing.  Here  then  was  a  "first,"  though  it 
too  had  many  component  parts  some  of  which  might  come 
before  others. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  consideration  of  community 
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I  activities  Mr.  McNutt  and  his  advisers,  including  Mr. 
Taft,  have  held  to  the  idea  of  a  coordinated  public-private 
program  which  would  invoke  a  maximum  of  local  activity 

I  and  participation,  serve  the  home  folks  as  well  as  the  new- 
comers, and  carry  on  as  a  part  of  community  life  when  the 
high  powered  defense  effort  is  behind  us.  But  they  have 

p  seen  that  program,  in  recreation  as  in  all  its  other  aspects, 

•not  as  a  single  formula  but  as  a  step-by-step  process.   Thus, 

•  with  increasing  demand  for  outside  leisure  time  activities 
I  for  men  in  the  camps,  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  USO 
lito  operate  such  activities  was  viewed  as  a  logical  first  step. 

The  USO  presented  itself  as  a  going  concern  in  terms  of 
organization,  with  a  unified  front  for  money  raising,  and 
with  influential  citizen  backing  willing  to  accept  responsi- 

•  bility.    Its  proposed  program,  while  not  exactly  coordinated, 
\vas  tangible,  following  lines  familiar  to  many  people. 

The  details  of  cooperation  between  Washington  and  the 
USO  are  still  subject  to  discussion  and  are  as  "fluid  as  a 
glass  of  water."  However,  the  shape  of  the  container  and 
the  nature  of  the  contents  are  reasonably  plain. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  appropriating  $150,000,000, 
the  President  could  allocate  "to  such  agencies  of  govern- 
ment as  he  may  designate"  funds  for  the  "construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  operation"  of  community  facilities  needed 
by  defense  activities.  The  tentative  understanding  between 
SMr.  McNutt's  office  and  the  USO  is  that  the  former,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  will  supply  appropriate  build- 
ings for  community  camp  activities  which  the  agencies  of 
the  latter  will  staff  and  operate.  Buildings  held  necessary 
to  serve  workers  in  new  industrial  centers  may  or  may  not 
be  operated  by  one  or  another  of  those  agencies.  Also  in 
the  picture  are  buildings  that  may  be  required  by  local 
health  needs.  In  any  case  all  buildings,  whoever  operates 
them,  will  remain  federal  property  later  to  be  turned  over 
to  local  communities  for  public  use. 

T)LANS  of  the  USO  contemplate  "standard  service 
I  units,"  approximately  70x120  feet  in  size,  to  include  a 
social  hall  with  a  capacity  of  500,  a  reading  room,  snack  bar 
lor  canteen,  kitchen,  wash  rooms,  storage  space,  garage,  of- 
fices, and  housing  accommodations  for  a  staff  of  three  work- 
ers. The  cost  of  each  unit  is  estimated  at  about  $28,500; 
annual  operation  at  $18,000.  A  united  campaign  late  this 
spring  for  something  like  $10,000,000  would  raise  an  oper- 
ating budget  for  a  year.  Present  plans  do  not  call  for  uni- 
fied administration  of  services  or  for  a  unified  program. 
While  two  agencies  might  conceivably  double  up  in  a  single 
building,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  places  each  would  have 
its  own  of  one  or  more  units  in  which  it  would  conduct  ac- 
tivities along  the  lines  of  its  established  pre-defense  pro- 
gram, with  emphasis  on  religious  and  spiritual  guidance 
leach  according  to  its  faith.  There  would  be  no  regular 
movies  in  any  of  the  buildings  since  these  are  provided  in 
the  camps  and  communities.  Dances  in  the  buildings  would 
be  a  matter  of  decision  by  each  operating  agency.  The 
YMCA,  for  example,  would  have  them  as  it  always  has  in 
its  army  and  navy  branches.  The  Salvation  Army  would 
not,  though  it  certainly  would  have  doughnuts.  All  five  of 
the  agencies  have  subscribed  to  a  lengthy  operating  agree- 
ment covering  such  details  as  a  uniform  price  for  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

Although  each  agency  expects  to  function  pretty  much 
on  its  own,  Washington  is  not  blinking  the  fact  that  co- 
ordination of  USO  efforts,  army  programs,  and  community 
activities  is  both  desirable  and  necessary.  Accordingly,  Mr. 


McNutt's  office  proposes  to  supply  in  each  camp  community 
the  service  of  a  coordinator  responsible  directly  to  Wash- 
ington, who  will  facilitate  interrelationships,  encourage  lo- 
cal participation,  and  stimulate  community  development  of 
a  comprehensive  program. 

In  late  February  Mr.  McNutt's  office  had  eight  men  in 
the  field,  most  of  them  loaned  by  other  agencies,  to  study 
and  estimate  the  needs  of  camp  communities.  By  April  this 
number  will  be  increased,  perhaps  up  to  thirty-five.  On 
the  basis  of  the  reports  these  men  bring  in,  priorities  in  the 
approval  of  community  facilities,  including  presumably 
those  to  be  operated  with  USO  funds,  will  be  determined. 
The  USO  does  not  contemplate  services  for  camps  of  less 
than  5,000  men  except  in  the  case  of  camps  of  Negro 
soldiers,  where  it  is  expected  that  the  YMCA  would  be  the 
operating  agency. 

THE  place  of  the  YWCA  in  the  whole  scheme  is  not 
yet  worked  out  but  quite  probably  its  activity  will  be 
chiefly,  though  not  necessarily  exclusively,  in  communities 
where  armament  and  defense  industries  are  employing  in- 
creasing numbers  of  women  and  girls.  The  Travelers  Aid 
Association  was  brought  into  the  USO  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  McNutt's  office  because  of  its  long  experience  in 
what  social  workers  call  "short  contacts."  It  does  not  an- 
ticipate having  buildings  of  its  own,  but  will  function  as 
a  center  of  information  among  all  the  agencies  and  in  the 
communities.  The  American  Library  Association  has  been 
invited  to  join  the  group. 

In  this  whole  scheme  of  community  camp  service  many 
problems  of  public-private  relationships,  some  of  them  deli- 
cate, remain  to  be  resolved.  One  detail,  still  to  be  ironed 
out,  is  the  name  that  the  buildings  will  display.  Washing- 
ton seemed  to  think  that  the  legend  "United  Service  Or- 
ganizations" would  be  enough,  but  the  agencies  say  that  in 
each  instance  the  name  of  the  operating  agency  also  should 
appear,  though  possibly  in  smaller  letters.  The  agencies  in- 
sist that  theirs  is  not  a  public  recreation  program  nor  a  sub- 
stitute for  such  a  program.  They  will  provide  certain  types 
of  physical  recreation,  but  will  not  emphasize  them.  More- 
over theirs  is  not  an  extension  of  the  program  offered  by 
the  army  within  the  camps.  Rather  it  is  an  extension  of 
home  community  life  —  "home  away  from  home"  the 
YMCA  calls  it — providing  bright,  cheerful,  friendly  places 
for  men  to  foregather  in  their  hours  off  duty  and  even  to 
"meet  a  nice  girl."  The  entertainment  provided  will  be 
varied  and  simple.  Religious  services  and  personal  counsel- 
ing will  be  offered. 

This  whole  project  of  public  and  private  cooperation  is 
still  in  the  planning  stage,  and  any  number  of  circumstances 
may  change  the  shape  and  direction  it  now  is  taking.  The 
agencies,  it  is  plain,  hare  every  intention  of  maintaining 
their  separate  individualities  and  are  determined  not  to 
sink  their  distinctions  in  a  federally  dominated  program. 
The  federal  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  aiming  at 
a  broad  community  program  and  are  determined  that  it 
shall  not  be  dominated  by  any  one  of  its  parts.  The  success 
of  this  "first  step"  and  of  the  entire  enterprise  would  seem 
to  depend  on  the  skill,  diplomacy,  and  personal  qualities  of 
the  persons  who  go  into  the  communities  as  local  coordi- 
nators. Careful  consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the 
type  of  person  which  the  work  requires.  Whatever  his 
"type,"  the  person  will  have  no  easy  job.  As  Mr.  Taft  said 
of  himself,  he  will  "be  shot  at  from  both  sides." 
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Through  the  Training  Camp  Country 


By  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Editor,  Social  Work  Year  Book 


TO  city  offices  and  conference  tables  have  come,  for 
months  past,  reverberations  of  the  impact  of  great 
new  military  training  camps  on  the  normal  life  of  lo- 
cal  communities.      Newspaper   accounts   and    eye   witness 
stories  have  been  vivid,  frequently  disturbing.     But  a  city 
office,  while  a  good  listening  post,  is  not  a  substitute  for  a 
firsthand  look.     To  take  such  a  look  I  recently  visited  a 
number  of  defense  camp  communities  in  the  South. 

A  necessarily  tight  schedule  and  much  driving  left  little 
time  for  gathering  details.  But  even  hurried  observations 
served  to  confirm  some  preconceived  notions  and  to  change 
others.  Confirmed  was  the  impression  of  towns  crowded  to 
the  bursting  point  as  a  result  of  nearby  military  training 
concentrations.  Changed  was  the  idea  that  nothing  at  all  is 
being  done  about  the  conditions  the  camps  are  creating.  My 
notebook  yields  sketchy  pictures  of  a  few  of  the  places 
visited. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (pop.  18,000)  — Nearby  is  Fort 
Bragg  where  in  January  24,000  workers  were  engaged  in 
constructing  a  camp  for  60,000  troops,  half  of  whom  al- 
ready had  arrived.  Noted: 

Housing  conditions  are  acute  for  both  civilians  and  enlisted 
men  with  families.  Construction  workers  travel  many  miles 
daily.  Rents  have  soared.  A  housing  project  is  planned  for 
married  non-coms,  with  750  home  units,  also  a  new  school  for 
1,000  children.  .  .  .  County  health  department  greatly  over- 
loaded, with  additional  staff  needed  for  sanitary  inspections  of 
cafes,  dairies,  and  other  food  dispensaries.  Control  of  health 
aspects  of  prostitution  taking  considerable  time.  .  .  .  The 
demand  for  able-bodied  laborers  is  still  great  and  WPA  rolls 
are  down.  Most  construction  workers  have  come  from  within 
75-mile  radius.  .  .  .  Soldiers  are  granted  only  weekend  leaves 
at  present,  since  there  is  little  for  them  to  do  in  town.  On 
Saturday  nights  they  flock  in,  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  strong. 
.  .  .  Recreational  facilities,  both  commercial  and  non-commer- 
cial, are  most  inadequate.  There  is  a  local  recreation  council, 
a  small  Army  YMCA,  and  a  Salvation  Army  recreation  room, 
but  a  much  more  comprehensive  program  is  needed  which  the 
recreation  council  hopes  to  stimulate.  A  WPA  recreational 
project  is  planned.  Recreational  facilities  at  the  camp  are  "on 
order,"  for  development  after  the  rush  of  barracks  construc- 
tion is  over. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  (pop.  70,000)  —  Site  of  Fort  Jackson  to 
house  45,000  troops.  Noted: 

A  Citizens-Fort  Jackson  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  stimulating  the  development  of 
hospitality  and  recreational  projects  and,  with  the  aid  of  WPA 
personnel,  is  attempting  some  coordination.  The  main  streets 
seem  to  be  the  chief  recreational  center,  with  two  major  ac- 
tivities— walking  and  looking.  Five  churches  have  opened  their 
buildings  for  Saturday  night  activities  and  the  Masons  have 
equipped  a  downtown  center.  The  township  auditorium  and 
the  YMCA  gym  have  been  rented  to  the  army  for  athletic 
events.  Boxing  and  basketball  are  popular  ....  At  the  Fort 
there  are  three  tent  movies  but  at  this  stage  little  else  in  the 
way  of  leisure  time  facilities.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  soldiers  pour 
into  Columbia  every  Saturday  night.  Less  than  5  percent  of 
the  troops,  say  army  folk,  are  "interested  in  vice."  Probably 


several  hundred  prostitutes  in  the  county.  .  .  .  Southern 
boys  take  to  church  "socials"  more  readily  than  to  formalized 
group  activities.  .  .  .  With  the  help  of  FSA,  150  families 
have  been  moved  from  land  required  for  enlarging  the  mili- 
tary reservation.  .  .  .  Local  defense  council  more  concerned 
with  physical  than  with  human  aspects  of  preparedness.  .  .  . 
Problem  of  young  girls  following  boy  friends  to  Columbia  is 
troubling  social  agencies.  Unmarried  motherhood  cases  or 
increase. 

Hinesville,  Ga.  (pop.  629)  — forty-three  miles  from  Sa- 
vannah, gateway  to  the  360,000-acre  reservation  where  17  ,• 
000  troops  are  being  assembled  for  anti-aircraft  training 
Noted: 

A  year  ago  the  camp  was  a  sparsely  inhabited  pine  foresl 
and  cypress  swamp.  Today  it  is  a  vast  human  beehive.  Sis 
hundred  families  are  being  moved  from  the  range  of  the  big 
guns,  many  with  bitterness  over  giving  up  their  little  plots  oi 
land,  their  churches  and  schools,  their  camp-meeting  ground 
Hinesville  was  overrun  by  the  5,000  construction  workers  whc 
came  in  to  build  the  camp  and  who  just  now  have  begun  tc 
drift  away.  Trailer  camps  sprang  up,  eating  places  were  im- 
possibly crowded.  ...  At  the  camp,  recreational  facilities  arc 
planned  and  under  way,  and  in  Savannah  civic  groups  an 
marshalling  resources.  ...  An  extra-cantonment  healtli 
unit  has  been  established,  with  state  aid.  Public  comfort  sta- 
tions non-existent.  Malaria  control,  rat-proofing,  and  othei 
public  health  projects  being  developed.  .  .  .  Acute  housing 
need  for  married  officers  and  their  families. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  (pop.  174,500)  —  Center  of  hut/c  nava> 
developments.  Fifty  miles  inland  is  Starke  (pop.  1£00)  ana 
nearby,  Fort  Blanding,  carved  out  of  the  ivilderness  by  19,- 
000  workmen;  scheduled  to  house  50,000  soldiers  l>\  mid- 
summer and  now  accommodating  18,000.  Noted: 

Saturday  night  in  Jacksonville  already  is  something  to  see 
Will  be  more  so  as  Fort  Blanding  and  other  projects  are  com- 
pleted. Thousands  of  service  men  will  be  on  the  streets  every 
evening,  more  over  the  weekends.  .  .  .  Local  Defense  Service 
Council  is  surveying  recreational  requirements  and  possibilities. 
A  group  of  Protestant  churches  has  opened  Armed  Service 
Center,  with  sleeping  quarters  and  recreational  facilities.  A 
commercial  center,  with  showers,  lockers,  pool  tables,  reading 
and  writing  facilities,  also  being  started.  WPA  recreation 
people  active  in  surveying  needs  and  resources ;  working  with 
Defense  Service  Council.  Council  of  Social  Agencies  also  has 
compiled  data.  .  .  .  Rents  are  high,  quarters  difficult  to  find. 
Families  still  living  in  trailers  near  Fort  Blanding,  but  subjecl 
to  sanitary  supervision.  Critical  situation  of  last  fall  has  eased 
considerably.  Several  public  housing  projects  under  way  in 
Jacksonville,  and  much  private  building.  .  .  .  Segregation  oi 
prostitution  a  moot  question,  hotly  debated.  Town  is  said  to 
be  wide  open. 

Columbus,  Ga.  (pop.  60,000)  — Nearby  is  Fort  Benninf 
which  has  a  normal  garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
troops,  now  being  increased  to  50,000.  Noted: 

Citizens'  committee  feels  that  "Columbus  has  an  opportunity 
as  well  as  an  obligation  to  help  these  boys  adjust  themselves 
to  their  army  life  under  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  healthful, 
and  the  most  moral  conditions  possible,"  but  that  federal  aid 
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is  needed,  too.  Army  YMCA  doing  a  good  piece  of  work, 
with  city  and  county  aid.  A  "Y"  for  Negro  troops  soon  will 
be  established.  Several  churches  have  entertained  groups  of 
soldiers.  A  few  dances  have  been  held  in  town  and  at  the 
Fort.  ...  A  bad  vice  situation  across  the  river  at  Phenix  City, 
Ala.,  is  coming  under  closer  control  as  a  result  of  publicity. 
Social  hygiene  problem  still  a  live  one,  here  as  elsewhere. 

Anniston,  Ala.  (pop.  30,000)  —  Near  Fort  McClellan, 
expanded  to  accommodate  21jOOO  troops.  Noted: 

The  camp  required  8,000  workers  at  peak  of  construction, 
5,000  most  of  the  time.  Practically  all  now  have  left;  only  a 
half-dozen  required  help  in  getting  away.  .  .  .  Some  300 
farmers  were  evacuated  from  their  land  as  the  post  pushed 
back  its  boundaries.  Most  of  them  went  willingly.  .  .  .  Hous- 
ing problem,  critical  several  months  ago,  is  still  severe.  Rents 
up,  rooms  scarce.  .  .  .  New  Army  "  Y"  just  opened ;  also  a 
a  Jewish  Welfare  Center.  Protestant  churches  are  hospitable 
to  troops.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Inter-Service  Club  active 
in  promoting  dances,  parties,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  Recreation  in  the 
camp  well  developed,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  others. 
Leaves  are  regulated  so  that  town  is  not  overrun  with  sol- 
diers every  night. 


In  the  region  visited,  the  camp  construction  phase,  with 
its  severe  crowding  and  threats  of  epidemic  and  disorder, 
is  safely  past  its  peak.  Officials  are  breathing  easier.  In 
most  of  the  camps,  however,  the  concentrations  of  military 
trainees  have  not  yet  passed  the  half-way  point.  By  mid- 
summer the  nearby  towns  will  be  dealing  with  much  larger 
numbers  of  soldiers  than  at  present. 

The  men  in  uniform  are  a  fine  looking  lot ;  healthy,  alert, 
and  apparently  happy.  So  far  they  haven't  had  time  to  get 
bored.  Camp  recreation  programs  are  there,  in  more  or 
less  incipient  forms,  but  the  big  development,  if  it  is  to 
come,  lies  ahead.  The  morale  officers  are  restless  to  be 
getting  at  their  jobs,  anxious  for  the  facilities  still  to  be 
erected. 

Community  recreation  awaits  better  community  organiza- 
tion. Leadership  and  funds  from  the  outside  are  needed  to 
buttress  local  efforts.  The  job  is  too  big  to  be  left  entirely 
to  well-intentioned  but  poorly  financed  community  groups; 
federal  stimulus  is  called  for.  A  major  shift  to  public 
sponsorship  of  both  planning  and  recreational  administra- 
tion seems  imminent. 


Rents  and  Relief 


By  BLEECKER  MARQUETTE 

Executive  Secretary,   Cincinnati   Better  Housing   League;  Past  President,  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials 


THE   persistent    rent-dodging  policy   by  which   most 
American  cities  have  condemned  relief  recipients  to 
the  worst  type  of  slum  housing  is  one  of  the  most 
discreditable  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  relief.     The 
wretched  story  is  well  known — it  is  told  at  length  in  Jean 
Coman's  report  on  "A  Survey  of  Housing  and  Welfare"- 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Two  cities  stand  out  as  notable  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  Milwaukee  is  one,  New  York  is  another.  If  there 
are  others,  I  do  not  know  of  them.  In  these  two  cities 
relief  clients  do  not  have  to  take  the  worst  of  it.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Benjamin  Glassberg,  Milwaukee's  welfare 
department  had  an  intelligent  housing  policy  for  its  clients 
straight  through  the  depression.  New  York  has  done  a 
good  job,  too,  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  but  the  end 
was  gained  only  after  a  long  and  persistent  struggle  on  the 
part  of  William  Hodson,  welfare  commissioner.  That  is 
the  only  way  that  better  shelter  for  relief  families  can  be 
gotten — by  fighting  for  it.  Lack  of  fight  is  one  reason  why 
the  rent  dodging  policy  has  persisted. 

The  Milwaukee  procedure  sounds  like  a  fairy  story. 
Think  of  it!  A  relief  agency  actually  paying  an  average 
of  about  $21  rent,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $35;  inspecting 
and  rating  50,000  dwelling  units;  insisting  on  needed  re- 
pairs being  made;  not  allowing  families  to  stay  in  unfit  or 
overcrowded  quarters!  The  New  York  policy  shares  with 
that  of  Milwaukee  the  virtue  of  being  sustained  and  con- 
sistent. 

Not  all  cities  can  expect  to  do  as  well  as  Milwaukee  and 
New  York.  Yet  they  need  not  stand  still.  Cincinnati  re- 
cently has  shown  that  much  can  be  accomplished  with  very 
little  extra  money.  The  story  began  two  years  ago  when 
the  Better  Housing  League  told  the  City  Council  the 
tragic  results  of  the  city's  "hit  or  miss"  policy  of  rent  pay- 


ment. Under  the  league's  continued  urging  the  city  man- 
ager, C.  O.  Sherrill,  became  interested  and  presently  called 
together  Omar  Caswell,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Relief,  Charles  Sagmeister,  chief  housing  inspector 
of  the  Building  Department,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Better  Housing  League  to  work  out  a  program. 

Under  the  plan  developed  by  this  group,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Relief  supplied  the  Building  Department 
with  the  addresses  of  a  large  percentage  of  relief  clients  for 
whom  rents  were  being  paid  in  congested  areas.  The 
Building  Department  promptly  inspected  each  home,  graded 
it  as  good,  fair,  or  bad  and  indicated  the  market  rent.  Since 
the  inspectors  frequently  had  made  rent  surveys  they  knew 
the  prevailing  rents  in  every  section  of  the  city's  Basin 
area.  The  Department  of  Public  Relief  then  undertook  to 
raise  its  rents  when  they  were  too  low  and  to  decrease 
them  when  they  were  too  high.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  too  much  rent  was  being  paid. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  program  has  involved  an  in- 
creased outlay  for  rents ;  but  under  the  impact  of  the  facts, 
a  reasonable  if  not  spectacular  increase  in  the  total  fund 
available  for  rentals  was  secured  from  the  financial  authori- 
ties. This  has  been  fundamental.  Without  it,  no  marked 
improvement  would  have  been  possible. 

Of  the  655  families  who  were  in  housing  classified  as 
bad,  370  already  are  out.  Of  the  106  families  who  were  in 
unfit  dwellings,  all  but  ten  are  out  and  the  dwellings  have 
been  vacated.  The  worst  cases  of  overcrowding  are  being 
eliminated.  Systematically,  families  in  which  there  is  tu- 
berculosis are  being  taken  out  of  bad  and  overcrowded 
housing. 

The  program  has  not  stopped  with  moving  people  out  of 
unfit  housing  but  has  gone  on  to  an  attempt  to  improve 
general  conditions.  Where  tenants  are  at  fault,  they  re- 
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ceive  orders  from  the  Building  Department  to  correct  con- 
ditions for  which  they  are  responsible.  Meantime  the  case 
workers  of  the  Relief  Department  are  trying  to  prevail  on 
slovenly  families  to  improve  their  housekeeping.  On  the 
stubborn  cases,  the  Better  Housing  League  is  called  in. 
Out  of  337  instances  of  tenant  carelessness,  improvement 
has  been  noted  so  far  in  116  cases.  The  change  in  the 
Relief  Department's  rent  payment  policy  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  decrease  in  evictions  of  relief  families,  the  number 
dropping  from  190  to  115  in  five  months. 

To  date  the  City  Housing  Bureau  has  rated  both  hous- 
ing conditions  and  housekeeping  among  2,833  relief  fam- 
ilies in  the  congested  section  of  the  city.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  bad  housekeepers  approximate  16.6  percent  of 
the  total.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  people  cause  the 
slums.  This  evidence  does  not  bear  out  that  statement,  nor 
is  it  borne  out  by  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  Better  Hous- 
ing League  from  a  sampling  study  of  200  non-relief  fam- 
ilies, white  and  Negro,  which  showed  that  5.5  percent  are 
bad  housekeepers. 

The  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association  is  now  at  work  on  a 
program  for  handling  the  problem  of  relief  rents.  Says  the 
director,  Joseph  Tufts,  in  his  tentative  report:  "The  greater 
portion  of  the  24,000  families  receiving  public  assistance  in 
Allegheny  County  are  compelled  to  rent  insanitary,  unsafe, 
and  crowded  dwellings  of  the  lowest  standard.  For  fam- 


ilies  of  three  or  more  the  maximum  monthly  rent  allow- 
ance is  $9.75."  Mr.  Tufts  proposes  a  housing  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  to  appraise  every 
dwelling  unit  occupied  by  relief  families,  using  WPA  for 
the  work.  For  each  dwelling  unit  that  meets  minimum 
standards  rent  would  be  established,  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  agreeing  to  pay  this  amount  consis- 
tently for  its  clients  and  the  landlord  agreeing  to  accept  it 
and  to  keep  the  property  in  repair.  If  the  building  is  below 
standard,  the  City  Building  Department  and  the  owner 
would  be  so  notified.  Only  when  improved  enough  to 
comply  would  it  be  listed  by  the  department  as  acceptable 
for  welfare  families.  If  the  structure  is  totally  unfit,  the 
welfare  department  would  discontinue  rent,  move  the  fam- 
ily, and  notify  the  City  Building  Department.  Mr.  Tufts 
estimates  the  average  rent  per  family  needed  to  carry  out 
such  a  program  at  $21  per  month.  The  total  rent  outlay 
needed  would  be  about  $280,000  a  month  more  than  is  now 
being  paid. 

The  fact  that  the  relief  load  now  is  falling  makes  this  a 
strategic  time  for  public  relief  departments  to  move 
toward  a  more  humane  and  consistent  rent  policy.  As  the 
total  expenditure  declines,  more  can  be  put  into  rent  pay- 
ments with  a  minimum  of  opposition.  The  circumstances 
seem  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  sound  rent  pay- 
ment policy  and  to  use  it  to  improve  the  housing  of  clients. 


Voluntary  Health  Insurance 

By  FRANZ  GOLDMANN,  M.D. 
School  of  Medicine,  Yale  University 


"The  true  security  is  to  be  found  in  social  solidarity  rather 
than  in  isolated  individual  effort." 

THUS,  long  ago,  a  man  who  was  both  a  great  novel- 
ist and  a  great  humanitarian  expressed  the  principle 
which  has  since  given  rise  to  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance, a  modern  form  of  social  action  substituting  solidarity 
tor  isolated  individual  effort.     In  considering  this  method, 
neither  new  nor  novel,  but  still  the  subject  of  heated  dis- 
cussions,  the  first   task   is  to   review  its  objectives.    The 
recognition  of  three  basic  factors  is  prerequisite  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  them. 

First,  illness  strikes  at  random  and  consequently  the  "costs 
of  medical  care  fall  very  unevenly  on  different  families  in  any 
one  year  and  on  the  same  family  in  different  years."  Because 
of  this  situation  medical  costs  to  the  individual  are  unpre- 
dictable and  unbudgetable. 

Second,  it  is  primarily  serious  illness  that  taxes  the  re- 
sources most.  Yet,  the  financial  disaster  of  high  cost  illness 
hits  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  all  families  during 
any  one  year  although  it  will  hit  almost  every  family  sooner 
or  later. 

Third,  the  proportion  of  income  spent  for  medical  care  by 
any  individual  may  vary  widely  within  one  year  and  over  a 
number  of  years.  However,  the  expenditures  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals  taken  together  are  on  a  rather  constant  and 
relatively  low  average  level. 

What  then  should  be  the  objectives  in  health  planning 
for  a  community  which  wishes  to  take  these  factors  into 
account?  Obviously  one  must  be  to  make  the  costs  due  to 
sickness,  injury,  or  maternity  predictable,  budgetable,  and 


bearable.  To  attain  this  goal  two  steps  are  indispensable. 
Many  people  must  band  together  under  a  single  plan  in 
order  to  pool  their  risks.  They  must  make  small  regular 
prepayments  into  a  common  fund  in  order  to  pool  their 
resources.  This  idea,  the  pooling  of  risks  and  resources, 
governs  any  plan  based  on  the  application  of  the  insurance 
principle.  In  fact,  the  "spread-cost,  share-cost"  assumption 
is  generally  accepted  in  many  commercial  enterprises  as 
well  as  in  non-profit  activities. 

The  insurance  principle  may  be  applied  to  medical  care 
cither  by  voluntary  cooperation  of  individuals  or  groups, 
or  by  a  government  requirement  that  specified  economic  or 
occupational  groups  join  a  scheme  safeguarded,  guaranteed, 
and  assisted  by  law.  Because  of  space  limitations  it  is  pos- 
sible to  consider  here  only  the  first  procedure — voluntary 
health  insurance  of  the  non-profit  variety,  of  which  several 
types  have  developed  in  recent  years. 

Some  voluntary  plans  have  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  such  services  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
or  restore  good  health.  These  are  generally  called  "service 
plans,"  as  they  provide  for  one  or  a  variety  of  services  in 
return  for  regular  prepayments  in  cash. 

Other  voluntary  plans  have  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  cash  to  the  insured  to  compensate  him  for 
economic  losses  due  to  illness.  These  are  known  as  in- 
demnity or  cash  plans,  as  they  provide  for  cash  reimburse- 
ment to  the  patient  for  medical  or  hospital  expenses  (medi- 
cal or  hospital  indemnity  plans),  or  compensation  for  loss 
of  income  (disability  insurance),  in  return  for  regular  pre- 
payments in  cash.  Cash  is  paid  to  the  insured  on  a  definite 
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,cale  in  accordance  with  the  economic  losses  suffered  or  in 
>roportion  to  the  size  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  sub- 
icriber. 

Organizations  which  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
leveloping  voluntary  plans  are  legion  and  the  type  of  ap- 
jroach  they  use  varies  according  to  the  type  of  sponsor.  A 
itudy  of  any  of  the  plans  raises  many  questions  deserving 
:areful  analysis,  among  them: 

What  is  the  scope  of  the  service  offered? 
How  are  physicians'  services  organized? 
Are  proper  standards  of  service  secured? 
What  is  the  public  policy  with  regard  to  various  forms  of 
voluntary  health  insurance? 

What  are  the  future  prospects  of  non-profit  voluntary 
"health  insurance"? 

The  plans  for  hospital  care  best  exemplify  application 
of  the  insurance  principle.  The  "non-profit,  free  choice" 
type  is  rather  young,  but  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
spread  like  wildfire.  Largest  in  the  country  is  the  three- 
cents-a-day  plan  of  the  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York. 

Besides  being  highly  significant  for  their  own  contribu- 
tion to  community  welfare,  hospitalization  plans  stimulate 
general  interest  in  methods  of  prepayment  for  medical  care, 
emphasize  the  provision  of  services  rather  than  cash  in- 
demnity, show  how  the  patient  can  be  relieved  from  the 
financial  burden  of  high  cost  illness,  tend  to  give  the  phy- 
sician more  freedom  in  suggesting  types  of  treatment 
hitherto  not  easily  accessible  to  many  patients.  Hospitals 
benefit  from  the  plans  through  assurance  of  a  regular  and 
substantial  income. 

Yet,  for  the  patient  and  for  the  community,  group  hos- 
pital plans  as  now  constituted  meet  only  a  part  of  the  need. 
They  do  not  include  payments  for  physicians'  services,  hos- 
pitalization for  socially  important  diseases  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, nor  a  number  of  other  necessities.  The  duration  of 
hospitalization  is  limited.  The  service  as  it  stands  is  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  economic  group  of  the  population 
eligible  to  subscribe  and  able  to  pay  the  premiums. 

The  existence  of  voluntary  health  insurance  plans  pro- 
viding for  physicians'  services  is  rare,  but  negotiations  now 
underway  promise  many  for  the  near  future.  These  plans 
have  one  point  in  common:  service  is  restricted  to  phy- 
sicians' care  and  even  this  is  incompletely  covered.  Many 
"ifs"  and  "buts"  greatly  decrease  the  potential  value  of 
such  plans  to  the  individual  and  the  community. 

A  third  type  of  program  offers  a  variety  of  services 
usually  including  physician's  care  at  home,  in  the  office  and 
hospital ;  dentist's  care ;  hospitalization  ;  laboratory  and  X- 
ray  services;  physical  therapy  services;  a  supply  of  drugs 
and  some  appliances.  The  mere  fact  that  programs  of  this 
type  include  in  a  single  arrangement  as  many  services  as 
are  fundamental  to  restoration  and  maintenance  of  health 
makes  them  more  commendable  than  others  in  relation  to 
community  planning.  But  even  these  more  inclusive  plans 
have  their  restrictions  as  to  type  of  illness  or  service  cov- 
ered. Moreover,  the  number  of  existing  plans  providing 
for  good  medical  care,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  is  too 
small  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  community  health  programs. 
If  the  nation  is  to  escape  a  disappointing  heritage  from 
pioneer  health  insurance  programs,  local  enthusiasm  must 
be  guided  into  proper  channels  by  a  policy  which  recog- 
nizes community  needs.  The  value  of  any  medical  care 
program  based  on  the  insurance  principle  is  in  its  medical 
service  rather  than  in  its  cash  allowances.  Therefore,  con- 


centration should  be  on  the  development  of  plans  which 
provide,  in  return  for  regular  cash  prepayments,  for  the 
furnishing  of  services  rather  than  of  cash. 

Moreover,  to  attain  efficiency  and  economy  the  programs 
should  be  well  balanced  in  continuity  and  consistency  of 
services.  A  program  which  provides  for  only  one  type  of 
service  may  have  its  merits;  but  medical  care  is  complex, 
and  definite  danger  lurks  in  the  policy  of  emphasizing 
separate  programs  rather  than  inclusive  ones. 

As  I  have  already  said,  one  objective  in  community 
planning  is  to  make  the  costs  of  illness  predictable,  budget- 
able,  and  bearable.  But  payment  for  medical  care  is  not 
the  only  issue  at  stake.  Another  objective  demands  em- 
phasis: the  distribution  of  good  medical  care  at  a  price 
which  is  fair  both  to  patients  and  physicians.  Therefore, 
the  organization  of  physicians'  services  under  the  various 
types  of  plans  must  be  carefully  considered. 

The  "service  plans"  often  are  operated  on  the  basis  of 
group  practice.  The  plans  providing  "cash  indemnity"  for 
medical  expenses  are  usually  conducted  through  the  chan- 
nels of  individual  practice.  Recently  a  noteworthy  shift 
has  taken  place  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "medical 
expense  indemnity."  Originally  it  meant  "reimbursement" 
for  medical  care  as  it  still  means  to  commercial  companies 
and  industrial  corporations  sponsoring  this  type  of  plan. 
However,  in  New  York  State  under  legislation  passed  last 
year  medical  expense  indemnity  plans  may  pay  the  sub- 
scriber in  services  rather  than  in  cash. 

SEVERAL  differences  mark  the  two  methods  of  organiz- 
ing distribution  of  physicians'  services.  Outstanding 
is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  medical  expense  indemnity 
plans  are  open  to  the  participation  of  any  duly  licensed  phy- 
sician and,  thereby,  to  an  indefinite  number  of  physicians. 
In  contrast  to  this  policy  the  plans  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  group  practice  render  services  through  a  limited  number 
of  physicians  "working  in  systematic  association,  with  joint 
use  of  equipment  and  technical  personnel." 

Whereas  group  practice  as  such  is  accepted,  its  tie-up 
with  prepayment  arrangements  is  opposed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  There  are  many  arguments  favoring 
group  practice  and  many  against  it.  However,  one  point 
seems  beyond  the  realm  of  controversy.  The  essence  of  the 
social  conception  of  democracy  is  a  belief  in  free  and  equal 
opportunity.  If  we  are  willing  to  defend  our  ideals  then 
we  must  agree  that  any  sound  method  of  organizing  phy- 
sicians' services  be  given  a  chance  to  be  tested  without  dis- 
crimination and  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  demonstrate  its 
merits.  If  we  do  so  we  will  accumulate  valuable  experience 
regarding  the  best  methods  of  distributing  high  quality 
medical  care. 

Whatever  we  may  do  ultimately  in  this  respect,  we 
should  not  lose  time  in  taking  another  step  which  has  a 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  medical  care.  No  medical  care 
program,  however  it  may  be  organized,  can  be  run  with- 
out some  supervision.  Patients  are  human,  so  are  doctors. 
Always  there  will  be  a  small  number  of  people  who  unin- 
tentionally or  deliberately  damage  the  common  cause. 
Therefore,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  premiums  paid  in 
advance  by  voluntary  subscribers  will  not  become,  because 
of  poor  financial  management,  free  gifts  of  involuntary 
philanthropists.  Furthermore,  we  must  do  justice  both  to 
patients  and  physicians.  The  patients  should  get  full  value 
for  their  money  and  the  physicians  a  fair  remuneration. 
Supervision  by  the  state  as  it  is  now  exercised  usually  does 
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not  cover  all  essential  points.  It  emphasizes  fiscal  points 
and  technicalities  and  in  many  states  does  not  apply  to 
every  plan  because  of  the  possibility  of  incorporation  under 
different  laws.  Professional  supervision  also  is  inadequate, 
and  must  be  expanded  to  secure  maintenance  of  proper 
standards  of  service.  The  only  persons  competent  for  such 
a  job  are  medical  men.  Complete  supervision  of  profes- 
sional matters  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  qualified 
physicians  on  the  staffs  of  both  voluntary  organizations  and 
public  agencies  involved. 

The  future  of  voluntary  health  insurance  depends  largely 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  legislatures  will  formulate 
their  "declaration  of  public  policy"  with  respect  to  medical 
care  programs.  In  most  of  the  states  the  laws  at  present 
limit  the  experimental  field.  In  New  York  State  a  law 
which  prohibits  the  combination  of  physicians'  care  and 
hospital  care  under  "expense  indemnity"  plans  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  also  prohibitjng  the  licensing  of  group  practice 
medical  service  plans. 

Down  through  history  we  have  revised  and  adjusted  our 
laws  whenever  scientific  or  technical  progress  made  re- 
vision imperative  for  the  common  good.  Seventy  years  ago 
it  was  certainly  correct  to  confine  the  duties  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  public's  health  to  the  removal  of  filth 
whenever  such  filth  endangered  the  lives  or  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  Today  we  in  the  public  health  field  are  be- 
ginning to  interpret  our  obligations  in  a  broader  sense. 
Proper  medical  care  for  the  prevention,  cure,  and  allevia- 
tion of  illness  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  life — an  inalienable 
human  right.  With  the  general  acceptance  of  this  social 
philosophy,  the  laws  governing  our  policy  should  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  it.  Enabling  legislation  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  allow:  first,  operation  of  the  broadest  type  of  service 


plans;  second,  experimentation  with  any  sound  method  of 
organizing  physicians'  services  provided  the  professional 
men  meet  the  usual  standards;  third,  testing  of  any  reason 
able  method  of  paying  for  medical  care. 

Our  present  experience  provides  a  fairly  clear  picture  of 
the  potential  range  of  non-profit  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance. The  opportunity  offered  by  the  various  plans  is  now 
used  primarily  by  people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  en 
joy  an  income  large  enough  to  permit  savings  or  prepay- 
ments for  some  protection  against  illness.  It  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  most  of  the  subscribers  to  voluntary  plans  have 
annual  incomes  exceeding  $1,500,  though  probably  income* 
over  $2,000  predominate  on  membership  lists.  Hut  families 
and  individuals  with  annual  incomes  from  $1,500  to  $3,OOC 
represent  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  population. 
And  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  enroll  even  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  is  open  to  doubt.  Nothing  would  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  future  than  to  delude  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  voluntary  health  insurance  can  perform  mir- 
acles. Even  if  voluntary  health  insurance  is  expanded  as  f; 
as  possible,  a  substantial  gap  in  our  health  preparedness 
program  still  will  remain. 

Non-profit  voluntary  health  insurance  alone  cannot  solve 
the  problems  of  organizing  the  distribution  of  and  the  pay- 
ment for  medical  care.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
plans  meeting  the  widely  varying  needs  of  different  eco- 
nomic groups.  So  supplemented,  non-profit  voluntary  health 
insurance  can  definitely  contribute  its  share  to  a  broad 
health  program  for  all  of  the  people. 

This  article  is  drawn  in  part  from  a  paper  given  by  the 
author  before  the  New  York  State  Conference  on  Social 
Work. 
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Next  Steps  for  the  Blind 

By  HARRY  BEST 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky;  author  of  "Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States' 


WITH  the  enactment  of  the  social  security  laws, 
pensions  for  the  blind  have  become  an  established 
institution  in  the  United  States.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Before  the  federal  enactment,  those  who  have 
worked  with  the  blind  and  studied  their  problems  had 
gained  a  slowly  increasing  conviction  that  for  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  the  blind  some  public  subvention  was  im- 
perative. We  now  accept  pensions — call  them  "aid  to  the 
blind"  if  you  like — as  a  definite  part  of  our  social  program 
for  the  blind ;  but  we  shall  be  making  a  serious  mistake  if 
we  stop  at  that  point. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  any 
sort  of  decent  order  many  blind  persons  can  contribute  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  their  own  support.  If  they  are  to 
be  swept  into  the  vast  hopper  of  relief,  benignantly  called 
pensions,  initiative  or  substantial  effort  on  their  part  will 
be  destroyed  or  seriously  reduced,  and  all  activities  to  find 
employment  for  them  likewise  will  slow  down. 

We  must  neither  take  lightly  nor  become  discouraged 
over  the  problem  of  employment  for  the  blind,  difficult 
though  it  is.  Possession  of  sight  contributes  an  almost  in- 
dispensable factor  in  an  individual's  industrial  equipment. 
Without  it  a  person  finds  most  occupations  closed  to  him. 

Possible  employment   for  blind  persons  falls  into  three 


categories,  all  of  which  have  been  demonstrated,  to  an  ex- 
tent, as  practical.  They  are  special  industrial  work  shops; 
small  business  undertakings;  homework.  Many  of  the 
blind,  however,  have  not  the  proper  physical  or  mental 
equipment  for  work  shop  occupation.  As  a  group  the  blind 
are  slow  workers ;  a  certain  amount  of  "sighted"  assistance 
and  supervision  always  is  necessary.  Wages  are  on  the 
whole  small ;  sometimes  shops  are  conducted  at  a  loss.  We 
need  continued  and  venturesome  exploration  in  this  field, 
with  constant  attention  to  such  matters  as  training,  choice 
of  trades,  and  market  conditions. 

Perhaps  there  is  somewhat  greater  hope  in  placing  a  cer- 
tain, rather  selected  group  of  blind  persons  in  small  busi- 
ness undertakings.  Some  will  find  it  possible  to  remain  in 
the  same  business  in  which  they  were  engaged  before  blind- 
ness overtook  them.  A  small  number  might  find  some 
processes  possible  in  regular  factories  alongside  seeing  work- 
men. Chances  of  success  always  will  be  greatest  with  those 
possessed  of  special  ability,  resourcefulness,  perseverance; 
in  all  cases  the  two  eyes  of  a  member  of  the  blind  person  * 
family  can  render  yeoman  service. 

For  other  blind  persons — those  who  cannot  readily  leave 
their  own  homes,  those  getting  along  in  years,  and  especi- 
ally women — some  form  of  homework  is  possible.  Various 
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articles,  notably  needlework,  can  be  made  in  the  home. 
Raw  materials  and  necessary  tools  may  be  supplied,  proper 
instruction  given,  and  products  marketed  under  competent 
salesmanship. 

Apart  from  any  financial  considerations,  employment  of 
idle  hands  is  nothing  less  than  a  heaven-sent  blessing. 
Blindness  is  heavy  enough,  but  perhaps  that  might  be 
borne ;  not  so  the  vacancy  of  long  idle  days.  We  must  not 
deny  the  blind  the  priceless  boon  of  work. 

TO  coordinate  all  industrial  endeavors  of  the  blind  and 
the  general  field  of  service  to  them,  there  should  be 
some  organization,  preferably  a  public  agency,  either  acting 
independently  or  as  a  bureau  or  division  in  a  state  wel- 
fare or  education  department.  This  agency  would  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  program  for  the 
blind  and  might  have  charge  of  pensions.  Its  business 
would  be  to  look  after  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  to  serve  them  in  all  possible  capacities.  For  the  very 
young,  medical  attention  is  imperative.  Special  homes  or 
nurseries  may  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  apart  from 
schools  for  those  of  school  age.  For  the  blind  of  industrial 
age  and  of  suitable  condition,  the  fullest  possible  industrial 
provision  should  be  made ;  those  beyond  this  age  should  be 
ensured  as  much  comfort  and  peace  as  possible. 

For  all  the  blind,  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  in  braille  or  in  "talking  books"  is  needed.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  reading  means  far  more  to 
the  blind  than  to  those  who  read  from  the  inked  page.  Of 
the  utmost  importance  is  instruction  in  the  home,  not  only 
in  reading  braille  but  in  home  occupations  from  which  may 
accrue  a  helpful  penny. 

Above  all,  the  agency  should  engage  in  the  supremely 
rewarding  task  of  the  prevention  of  blindness,  a  task  in 
itself  quite  sufficient  to  justify  its  existence.  Fortunately, 
not  less  than  three  fourths  perhaps  not  far  from  nine  tenths 
of  all  blindness  is  preventable.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  hu- 
man "defects"  to  reduce  in  incidence.  Its  greatest  cause 
is  disease;  another  is  accident.  Most  cases  resulting  from 
these  causes  could  have  been  prevented.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  blindness  is  of  an  hereditary  character,  not  so  fully 
understood  and  not  so  easily  conquered ;  but  with  more 
study  and  more  knowledge  we  may  be  prepared  eventually 
to  do  something  about  this  type  also. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  social  security  laws  a  few 
states  were  embarking  upon  a  service  program  for  the  blind. 
The  present  Social  Security  Act  mentions  no  service  pro- 
gram whatever.  It  deals  only  with  aid  on  the  basis  of  need. 
An  attempt  was  made  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  amend  the 
act  to  allow  federal  grants  for  service  programs,  a  proposal 
possibly  premature  if  not  on  the  whole  inadvisable.  Prob- 
ably the  most  desirable  provision  would  be  one  making  fed- 
eral grants  to  any  state  contingent  upon  the  inauguration 
and  carrying  on  of  a  service  program  including  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  value  of  such  pro- 
cedure would  be  inestimable.  It  would  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  vast  campaign  for  the  reduction  or  eradication 
of  blindness,  and  incidentally  for  a  very  considerable  di- 
minution df  the  economic  burden  upon  the  public  treasury. 
Nothing  could  bring  the  states  more  quickly  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  responsibility  in  this  matter.  If  we  are  far- 
sighted  we  shall  see  that  Congress  amends  in  some  such 
fashion  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  con- 
cern the  blind. 

We  must  insist  too  that  along  with    pensions   for   the 


blind  shall  go  administration  of  a  high  order.  Administra- 
tion should  be  in  the  hands  only  of  those  who  have  some 
training  for  this  special  work  and  some  idea  of  what  blind- 
.iess  means  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Anything  savor- 
ing of  politics  should  have  no  place  in  our  system ;  we  owe 
that  much  out  of  respect  to  the  blind  if  not  to  ourselves. 
Evils  easily  adhering  to  any  pension  system  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Family  responsibilities  should  not  be 
diminished  or  denied,  nor  the  recipient  discouraged  from 
efforts  to  do  something  for  himself. 

But  we  must  be  chary  in  our  use  of  that  word  "pen- 
sion." It  is  a  soothing,  soporific  term ;  it  beguiles  and  may 
deceive  us  into  forgetting  that  pensions  have  little  construc- 
tive value.  Our  major  concern,  in  addition  to  a  sound, 
comprehensive  prevention  and  service  program,  should  be 
directed  to  a  system  of  allowances  to  the  blind,  not  because 
of  their  condition  but  by  reason  of  the  occurrences  that 
caused  their  blindness.  With  this  concept  in  mind,  we 
become  less  concerned  about  pensions  as  a  form  of  relief 
(which  they  are),  and  more  with  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  sight.  Our  goal  thus  becomes  reparation,  so  far  as 
this  is  monetarily  possible,  connected  with  the  event  that 
occasioned  loss  of  sight. 

Compensation  or  indemnification  for  loss  of  sight  is  pos- 
sible through  more  than  one  means.  One  is  through  actions 
at  law,  following  the  well  known  principle  of  negligence 
with  respect  to  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries.  This 
method  takes  cognizance  of  the  employers'  responsibility 
to  workers  injured  in  the  course  of  employment.  But  it  in- 
volves much  litigation  attended  by  expense,  delay,  and  un- 
certainty. On  the  whole,  compensation  for  loss  of  sight 
through  suits  at  law  has  affected  comparatively  few  of  the 
blind. 

Another  form  of  indemnification  is  through  personal 
insurance,  especially  against  accidents,  available  through 
ordinary  commercial  insurance  companies,  fraternal  or  mu- 
tual societies,  or  labor  organizations.  Such  insurance  is 
prompt,  definite,  and  assured.  However,  it  affects  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population ;  relatively  few  persons 
are  able  to  afford  insurance  against  loss  of  sight. 

OUR  major  recourse  must  be  to  social  insurance  that 
provides  indemnification  for  loss  of  vision.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  embarked  upon  but  one  form 
that  has  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  blindness — workmen's 
compensation,  now  mandatory  in  virtually  all  the  states. 
Compensation  for  loss  of  sight  usually  comes  to  one  half 
or  two  thirds  of  previous  wages,  continuing  for  a  few 
years  or  perhaps  for  life.  The  laws  provide  for  maximum 
and  minimum  weekly  amounts.  There  are  varying  exemp- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and,  in  general,  indus- 
trial coverage  is  far  from  complete.  However,  workmen's 
compensation  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  provisions 
should  be  broadened  and  its  coverage  extended  to  all  walks 
of  life.  Our  next  step  should  be  some  form  of  social  in- 
surance for  persons  made  blind  by  other  than  accidental 
means  or  by  disease.  Such  measures  also  would  have  a 
most  salutary  effect  upon  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Provision  of  social  insurance  against  blindness  from  non- 
accidental  causes  should  be  our  definite  and  not  too  distant 
goal.  Study  of  the  matter  should  begin  without  delay. 
Pensions  for  the  blind,  important  as  they  are,  should  be 
only  a  part  of  a  comprehensive,  constructive  program. 
Pensions  alone  will  get  us  nowhere  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  blindness  in  human  society. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

Time  for  the  Tenth  Case 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


"B 


I UT  what  do  they  do  that's  different  from  what 
any  other  social  worker  does  ?  Why,  they  haven't 
even  any  money  to  spend,  and  everybody  knows 
that  there  isn't  a  thing  the  matter  with  nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  relief  people  that  money  wouldn't  cure."  Miss 
Bailey  at  one  time  or  another  had  heard  so  much  conver- 
sation about  the  child  welfare  services  that  she  sometimes 
felt  like  the  cylinder  of  a  dictaphone.  But  recently  the 
conversations  had  been  punctuated  with  direct  questions 
often  from  social  workers  themselves,  indicating  that  per- 
haps they,  too,  were  not  wholly  clear  on  the  whys  and 
wherefores.  To  be  sure  some  of  the  questioners  were  arm- 
chair philosophers  who  had  suffered  little  of  the  heat  and 
dust  of  social  work  reality  off  the  concrete  highways.  Yet 
the  question  kept  coming:  what  do  the  child  welfare  serv- 
ices operating  in  "predominantly  rural  areas"  under  the 
financial  wing  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  adminis- 
trative direction  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  what  do 
they  actually  do  that  any  other  enlightened  social  service 
could  not  do;  specifically,  how  do  they  differ  from  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  services  which  also  enjoy  the  financial 
blessing  of  the  Social  Security  Act? 

Miss  Bailey  agreed  that  money  is  a  potent  treatment  for 
the  ills  of  "nine  out  of  ten  of  these  relief  people,"  but  just 
now  she  was  concerned  with  the  tenth  who,  it  seemed, 
needed  something  else.  The  child  welfare  services  were 
designed  to  supply  that  need.  Well,  she  was  an  old  Mis- 
souri girl  and  she  was  here  to  be  shown. 

It  was  a  pleasant  enough  little  town,  its  business  section 
straggling  out  from  the  town  square,  its  residences  set  back 
from  wide  streets  that  soon  ran  out  into  country  roads. 
Dominating  one  ^ide  of  the  square  was  the  grim  stone 
courthouse.  Someday,  thought  Miss  Bailey  as  she  man- 
euvered for  a  parking  place,  someone  would  write  a  book 
about  the  county  courthouse  and  all  that  it  represents  as 
an  institution  of  American  democracy.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  office  of  the  welfare  department  in  a  town  like  this  in- 
evitably would  have  been  in  the  basement  along  with  the 
janitor's  quarters,  but  now  Miss  Bailey  followed  an  arrow 
around  to  the  back  to  a  little  county  services  building,  so 
new  that  its  red,  white,  and  blue  WPA  project  sign  still 
stuck  up  alongside  its  doorstep.  "If  the  WPA  never  did 
anything  else,"  Miss  Bailey  told  herself,  "it  took  welfare 
work  out  of  smelly  old  courthouse  basements." 

Mrs.  Tripp,  the  county  director,  was  outspoken  in  her 
estimate  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  child  welfare  worker. 
"Of  course  she  does  a  better  job  than  we  do.  Why  shouldn't 
she?  She  has  seventy-eight  cases;  we  have  397  on  ADC. 
In  taking  a  case  she  thinks  first  of  social  need ;  we  have  to 
examine  financial  need  and  then  wrestle  with  eligibility. 
She  has  time  to  make  community  contacts  and  develop  re- 
sources for  her  cases,  we  do  not.  She  is  able  to  stay  with 
her  cases  and  see  them  through ;  we  can  hardly  do  more 
than  dab  at  ours  once  in  awhile  and  count  ourselves  lucky 
if  they  don't  get  any  worse." 

"But  you  have  money  to  spend,"  put  in  Miss  Bailey. 

"Yes,  but  no  time  to  use  it  as  wisely  as  we  think  we 
know  how,  to  use  it  as  a  tool,  a  means  to  serve  an  indi- 


vidual social  need.  We  are  so  driven  by  the  case  load  and 
the  minutiae  of  paper  work  that  we  can  do  little  more  than 
chuck  the  allowances  in  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  things 
that  we  might  do  if  we  had  time." 

"Is  it  really  as  bad  as  that?"  Miss  Bailey  knew  it  wasn't. 
She  knew  that  Mrs.  Tripp  and  her  two  assistants  were 
doing  a  good  deal  more  for  the  dependent  children  in  the 
county  than  merely  chucking  in  money  to  stave  off  actual 
want. 

"Well,  maybe  not.  Maybe  I'm  jealous  of  the  amount 
of  time  that  Miss  Baxter  is  able  to  put  on  a  case.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  time  is  as  essential  as  money  in 
case  work,  and  time  is  what  we  haven't  any  of.  It  burns 
us  up  to  be  no  more  than  investigators  doling  out  money 
under  rules  and  regulations  when  we  ought  to  be  doing 
social  work.  Now  you  take  this  little  Bobbie  Roth  that 
Miss  Baxter  has  been  working  with.  Under  the  rules,  he 
wasn't  eligible  for  anything,  but  if  ever  a  child  needed  help 
he  did.  He's  gotten  it,  thank  the  Lord  and  Miss  Baxter, 
and  it  hasn't  cost  a  nickel  in  cash  money." 

Miss  Bailey  hitched  up  her  chair.  "Tell  me  about 
Bobbie." 

"It's  really  Miss  Baxter's  story,  but  she's  out  just  now. 
He's  a  cute  little  tike,  bright  as  a  button.  His  mother,  a 
farm  girl  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  with  more 
sex  than  sense,  ran  off  and  married  one  of  those  slick  haired 
pool  room  cowboys  that  every  small  town  produces.  By 
the  time  Bobbie  was  born  they  were  fighting  and  as  soon  as 
she  could  May,  the  girl,  had  to  go  to  work  to  support  her- 
self. The  first  five  years  of  Bobbie's  life  were  turmoil, 
parked  sometimes  with  May's  parents  but  yanked  away 
from-  them  when  she  and  her  husband  staged  one  of  their 
high-powered  reunions.  When  he  was  about  five  —  he's  eight 
now  —  May  definitely  quit,  hitchhiked  off  'to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  a  friend.'  No  one  heard  of  her  for  a  year. 


WT^HE  child  seems  to  have  been  happy  with  his  grand- 
A  parents  and  they  happy  to  have  him.  But  of  course 
there  was  the  father  who  suddenly  decided  to  exercise  his 
paternal  rights.  So  he  took  Bobbie  and  turned  him  over  to 
his  mother,  an  elderly  widow  with  a  religious  quirk  who 
dragged  the  child  around  the  countryside  to  pipe  hymns  to 
her  preaching. 

"Through  the  country  grapevine  May  heard  of  this  and 
became  violently  maternal.  All  done  up  in  feathers  and 
furs  she  descended  on  the  scene  and  without  aye,  yes,  or  no 
to  anyone  gathered  up  Bobbie  and  took  him  off  to  'make  a 
home  for  him.' 

"Now  May's  'position  with  a  friend'  at  that  time  was 
as  hostess  or  something  in  The  Nile  Spot,  a  den  of  iniquity 
out  on  our  Highway  1  7  where  the  deviltry  of  three  counties 
goes  on.  She  lived  upstairs  with  the  manager  of  the  place 
and  that  is  where  she  took  Bobbie. 

"Bobbie  adjusted,  as  we  say.  He  learned  to  pick  up 
food  where  he  found  it  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
fights.  The  customers  —  lie  was  a  great  favorite  with  them 
—  taught  him  to  cuss  and  to  sing  dirty  songs.  Apparently 
May  and  the  man  were  kind  to  him  after  their  fashion,  at 
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least  when  they  were  sober,  and  the  child  became  fiercely 
protective  of  his  mother." 

"But  surely,"  Miss  Bailey  interrupted,  "someone  could 
have  done  something  to  take  a  child  out  of  such  a  place. 
What  about  the  county  judge?" 

"Our  judge  acts  on  complaints  and  there  were  no  com- 
plaints. The  good  people  weren't  mixing  in  such  a  mess, 
even  if  they  knew  about  it,  and  the  others  weren't  talking. 
It  was  a  fight  that  finally  spilled  the  beans,  a  wild  drunken 
free-for-all  with  gun-play  trimmings  which  ended  with  The 
Nite  Spot  pretty  well  wrecked  and  May  and  the  manager 
in  jail.  For  lack  of  anything  else  to  do  with  Bobbie,  the 
constable  took  him  home  to  his  wife  who  promptly  called 
up  this  office  and  practically  put  the  child  on  our  doorstep. 
And  that's  where  Miss  Baxter  came  in,  and  a  good  thing  it 
was  for  Bqbbie." 

Miss  Bailey  bit  back  her  questions  and  Mrs.  Tripp  went 
on  with  the  story. 

"The  constable  didn't  think  much  of  calling  in  the  'wel- 
fare lady.'  May  had  told  him  that  as  soon  as  she  and  the 
manager  got  out  of  'trouble'  they'd  take  the  child  and  clear 
out.  That  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  the  constable  and 
Miss  Baxter  had  to  put  up  quite  a  talk  before  she  got  him 
to  agree  to  anything  else.  Fortunately  one  of  our  young 
attorneys  is  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  with  his 
help  in  presenting  the  case  to  the  judge,  Miss  Baxter  was 
able  to  have  the  child  committed  to  her  care.  One  of  the 
church  societies  put  up  the  money  to  have  him  boarded  for 
a  little  while  in  a  home  we  sometimes  use,  and  Miss  Baxter 
went  to  work. 

ttQHE  had  to  work  fast,  for  while  May  was  properly 

^5  remorseful  it  was  plain  that  once  out  of  jail  she 
would  try  to  carry  out  her  plan  even  though  the  man  de- 
clared he'd  have  no  part  in  it.  The  fight,  it  seemed,  was 
just  getting  a  good  start. 

"I  needn't  tell  you  how  she  went  at  it,  how  she  pieced 
together  May's  and  Bobbie's  stories  and  got  enough  facts 
to  write  to  the  county  where  the  relatives  live.  Fortunately 
the  welfare  people  there  were  able  to  make  the  necessary 
visits  to  the  father  and  the  grandparents  and  to  help  them 
in  making  the  arrangements  whereby  Bobbie,  on  his  arrival 
there,  will  be  put  into  the  legal  custody  of  his  father,  who 
in  turn  will  sign  an  agreement  to  leave  the  child  in  the 
care  of  the  maternal  grandparents.  He's  to  leave  today,  a 
three  hundred  mile  trip,  by  bus.  Miss  Baxter  has  done  a 
grand  job." 

"Admitted,"  said  Miss  Bailey,  "but  if  there  had  been  no 
Miss  Baxter  and  the  constable's  wife  had  called  you,  you'd 
have  done  exactly  the  same  things  and  Bobbie  would  have 
gone  off  on  the  bus  just  the  same." 

"I  hope  so,  but  Miss  Baxter  has  done  so  many  things 
that  do  not  meet  the  naked  eye,  time  consuming  things, 
more  important  in  the  long  run,  even  to  Bobbie,  than 
getting  him  off  on  the  bus.  She's  let  the  child  chatter  him- 
self out  on  his  life  at  The  Nite  Spot  until  now  he's  less  in- 
terested in  that  than  in  the  life  on  the  farm  that  he's  going 
to.  She's  written  the  whole  story  to  the  grandparents  so 
they  won't  try  to  pump  the  boy.  She  kept  hands  off  his 
anxiety  about  his  mother,  leaving  that  to  time  and  change 
of  scene.  I  saw  the  note  he  wrote  or  rather  printed  to 
May.  It  said  'I  hope  you  get  out  of  jail.  My  grandpa  has 
a  calf.  I'm  going  to  have  a  dog  and  go  to  school.'  See 
what  I  mean?" 

Miss  Bailey  saw  and  Mrs.  Tripp  went  on. 


"She  has  listened  to  May's  tale  of  woe  about  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  how  a  boy's  best  friend  is  his  mother,  but  in  the 
end  has  brought  her  around  to  agreeing  to  the  present  ar- 
rangement until  she  'gets  settled  again.'  But  the  most  im- 
portant thing  Miss  Baxter  has  done,  and  believe  me  it  has 
taken  time,  is  to  stir  up  the  community  and  make  it  a  little 
ashamed  of  itself  that  this  thing  could  have  happened  to  a 
child  right  under  its  nose.  I  think  that  even  the  judge  has 
seen  a  ray  of  light  and  as  for  the  constable — he  thinks  he 
did  it  all  himself.  He  says  from  now  on  Miss  Baxter's  his 
right  hand  man  and  maybe  she  can  do  something  about 
those  little  girls  who  hang  around  the  drug  store  every 
night  and  that  he's  always  chasing  home.  And  maybe  she 
can." 

"And  couldn't  you?" 

"  A  S  a  social  worker,  yes.  At  least  I'd  know  how  to  try. 
-iX  But  as  a  county  director  with  a  staff  of  two,  a 
case  load  that  would  stagger  an  elephant  and  paper  work 
that  would  choke  a  horse,  no.  By  the  time  I've  coped  with 
the  imperative  demands  of  my  job,  there  aren't  any  hours 
left  in  the  twenty-four.  Even  with  the  ADC  cases,  we  can 
do  precious  little  of  what  we're  pleased  to  call  preventive 
and  constructive  work.  We  try  to  see  that  the  children  are 
fed  and  clothed,  and  we  know  which  mothers  keep  good 
homes  and  which  don't.  But  except  when  you're  up 
against  an  emergency  we  are  not  able  to  do  very  much 
more.  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  it's  a  fact  that  we  know 
little  about  the  children  apart  from  their  physical  needs. 
How  can  we  with  our  staff?  Our  Number  One  Problem 
is  to  find  time  enough  to  make  contacts  with  the  most  ob- 
vious community  agencies,  the  schools  for  example,  and  to 
get  the  simplest  kinds  of  medical  and  dental  care." 

"But  isn't  the  idea  of  the  child  welfare  services  to  show 
the  value  of  real  case  work  and  to  bring  the  community 
along  to  demanding  it  for  all  the  children?  And  isn't  a 
case  such  as  that  of  Bobbie  Roth  a  pretty  good  demonstra- 
tion?" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  Mrs.  Tripp  was  as  impatient  as  her 
native  politeness  would  permit.  "And  I'm  not  quarreling 
with  the  idea.  I'm  only  quarreling  with  the  slowness  of 
the  process  and  with  the  county  department's  limitations  in 
hastening  it.  I  think  that  every  one  of  our  children  who 
needs  it — yes,  and  their  mothers,  too — should  have  the  same 
kind  of  case  work  that  Bobbie  had ;  and  I'll  bet  that  seven 
out  of  ten  of  them  would  turn  out  just  as  good  demonstra- 
tions to  the  community.  We  need  more  demonstrations  and 
more  Miss  Baxters  whose  noses  aren't  held  down  to  the 
grindstone  of  the  case  load  and  who  can  get  out  and  stir 
around  in  the  community.  Our  people  aren't  dumb.  All 
they  need  is  to  be  stirred  up." 

"What  you  want  then  is  more  staff  to  do  more  case  work 
for  the  children  and  more  work  in  the  community." 

"Yes,  that's  about  it.  But  maybe  I'd  turn  it  around  and 
put  the  community  work  first.  If  anyone  should  ask  you, 
it's  my  private  opinion  that  it's  the  community  even  more 
than  the  children  that  really  needs  a  first  class  case  work 
job.  If  the  community  were  actively  conscious  of  its  re- 
sponsibility and  its  capacity,  perhaps  the  children  would  be 
less  of  a  problem." 

And  with  that  conclusion  Miss  Bailey  had  no  argument. 

Since  March  1933  "Miss  Bailey"  has  been  a  SURVEY 
MIDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  social 
work  in  action  a  continuing  feature. 
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Here  in  Washington 


BY  Rma 


SUPPLEMENTING  the  President's  suggestions  as  to  "immediate  improve- 
ment" of  the  social  security  program  the  Social  Security  Board  in  its  fifth 
annual  report,  recently  submitted  to  Congress,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
extension  of  its  protection  to  millions  now  excluded. 
Congress,  however,  is  not  prepared  to  act  hastily.  Or 
rather  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  two  com- 
mittees involved,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Finance,  are  not  prepared.  Individual  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol  are  deeply  interested  as  fifty-five  bills 
already  introduced  bear  witness.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
the  committees  will  be  forced  to  act.  If  these  were  normal 
times  it  might  be  possible  to  avoid  the  issue  or  at  least 
postpone  it  until  next  session.  But  there  is  the  question  of 
the  men  inducted  into  military  service  to  be  considered, 
and  the  problem  of  the  workers  diverted  from  peacetime 
employment  to  national  defense  industries.  Their  situation 
is  too  urgent  to  be  ignored,  and  once  the  question  is  thrown 
open  the  voices  of  the  millions  otherwise  involved  will 
become  too  loud  to  be  silenced. 

The  bills  already  introduced  do  not 
include  the  measure  now  under  prepara- 
tion in  the  office  of  Senator  Wagner  of 
New  York.  This  bill,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  in  a  sense  will 
be  the  Administration  measure.  It  will 
be  a  general  bill  and  include  all  angles 
of  the  problem.  The  majority  of  the 
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existing  measures  deal  with  single  prob- 
lems. Twenty-two  of  the  forty-five 
House  measures,  incidentally,  apply 
chiefly  to  the  old  age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance program.  None  of  them  touch 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

IN    MAKING    ITS    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR 

extension  of  the  old  age  and  survivors' 
insurance  program  the  Board  declares 
that  it  foresees  no  insurmountable  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  in  bringing  under 
coverage  agriculture  and  domestic  work- 
ers and  employes  of  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. It  also  recommends  the  inclusion 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  employment 
not  now  covered  by  other  provisions  for 
survivors'  insurance  and  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  points  out  that  a  coordination 
of  existing  public  retirement  systems 
would  be  of  advantage  not  only  to  public 
employes  but  to  government  agencies. 
Probably  having  in  mind  the  objections 
raised  last  Congress  to  S.4269,  the 
Board  emphasizes  that  such  inclusion 
would  not  mean  doing  away  with  exist- 
ing state  or  local  systems  but  would  pro- 
vide, rather,  a  basic  protection  which  the 
state  or  local  system  would  supplement. 
Inclusion  is  recommended,  furthermore, 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  self-employed 
population. 

IN       DEALING       WITH        UNEMPLOYMENT 

compensation,  the  Board  also  suggests 
extension  of  coverage.  Further,  it  be- 
lieves that  the  federal  unemployment  tax, 
now  levied  on  employers  of  eight  or  more 


persons,  might  well  apply  to  employers 
of  one  or  more. 

For  consideration  as  possible  steps  to- 
ward more  adequate  unemployment  pro- 
tection the  Board  suggests  certain 
changes  in  state  laws:  that  the  \vaiting 
period  be  reduced  to  one  week;  that  a 
minimum  benefit  of  at  least  $5  a  week 
be  fixed;  that  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit, now  fixed  at  $15  in  most  states,  be 
increased ;  that  the  general  weekly  bene- 
fit rate  of  50  percent  of  wages,  be  in- 
creased ;  that  the  duration  of  benefits  be 
extended.  In  addition,  the  Board  recom- 
mends payment  of  benefits  for  partial  un- 
employment in  states  which  now  have 
no  such  provision. 

THE  BOARD  FINDS  TWO  OF  THE  FINAN- 
cial  provisions  for  the  public  assistance 
program  inadequate  and  inequitable.  The 
maximum  amount  of  matching  fed- 
eral funds  which  may  be  used  for  month- 
ly payments  to  recipients  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  is  less  than  the  author- 
ization for  the  two  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  Board  believes  that  the  fed- 
eral share  of  monthly  payments  for  the 
first  child  aided  in  the  home  should  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  maximum  of  $9 
to  at  least  $20.  Further,  under  the  pres- 
ent amended  provisions  of  the  act,  grants 
to  states  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to 
dependent  children  include  half  the  costs 
found  necessary  by  the  Board  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  For  old  age  as- 
sistance, the  provision  for  such  costs  re- 
mains that  of  the  original  legislation, 
that  is,  to  the  grant  to  each  state  for  old 
age  assistance,  the  Board  adds  5  percent 
to  meet  the  costs  of  administration.  The 
Board  believes  that  the  purposes  of  the 
federal  grant  for  old  age  assistance  would 
be  better  served  by  a  flexible  provision 
for  administrative  costs  like  that  of  the 
two  other  programs. 

In  connection   with   the   Board's  com- 


ment on  the  inadequacy  of  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  grants  it  might  be 
noted  that,  so  far,  no  bills  relating  to 
this  part  of  the  program  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Board 
include  a  suggestion  that  the  public  as- 
sistance laws  be  revised  to  supplant  the 
equal-matching  plan  with  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  size  of  the  federal 
contribution  could  be  related,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
state.  Reference  is  made  to  the  "one 
major  risk  to  economic  security  for  which 
there  is  as  yet  no  provision  in  the  social 
security  program  and  only  inadequate 
provisions  under  other  legislation — the 
risk  of  medical  costs  and  of  wage  loss 
during  illness  or  during  temporary  or 
permanent  disability."  The  Board  feels 
that  Congress  should  recognize  the  prob- 
lems involved  and  include  them  in  its 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SELEC- 
tive  Service  System  has  announced  that 
physical  examination  of  registrants  to 
date  have  resulted  in  rejection  of  32  per- 
cent as  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for 
military  service.  Principal  cause  of  re- 
jection (17  percent)  was  defective  teeth 
indicating,  according  to  Colonel  Leonard 
G.  Rowntree,  chief  of  the  medical  divi- 
sion, the  need  for  special  help  in  nutri- 
tion and  dental  care.  Other  major  causes 
for  rejection: 

By  the  By  the 
Draft  Boards  Army 

percent  percent 
Cardiovascular   system    ....    13 

Musculo-skeletal  defects  ...   10  4 

Eyes    9  13 

Genitalia,   including  vene- 
real          6 

Mental  and  nervous    6  10 

Ears,  nose  and  throat 6  9 

Hernia      5  6 

Feet    4  6 

Lungs     3  4 

RADICAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  PROCEDURE  OF 
federal  agencies  are  proposed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Procedure,  recently  filed 
with  the  Attorney  General.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  two  years  ago  to 
consider  the  problems  which  the  vetoed 
Walter-Logan  bill  of  the  last  Congress 
attempted  to  solve.  Briefly  the  report 
recommends  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Administrative  Procedure,  and 
within  the  agencies  and  departments  the 
standardization  and  simplification  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  separation 
of  the  functions  of  prosecutor  and  judge. 
It  opposes  extension  to  the  courts  of 
power  to  review  rulings  as  proposed  in 
the  Walter-Logan  bill. 
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Fair  Labor  Standards 

BY  unanimous  decision  in  two  historic  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  last  month  upheld  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  F.  W.  Darby  Lumber  Com- 
pany (Georgia)  had  been  charged  with  failure  to  pay  the 
minimum  25-cent  wage  fixed  by  the  law,  to  pay  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime,  and  to  keep  wage  and  hour  records.  In 
the  second  case,  the  Opp  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.  (Alabama) 
challenged  the  law's  provision  for  special  industry  commit- 
tees, and  specifically  the  order  based  on  the  report  of  such 
a  committee,  setting  a  minimum  wage  of  32J/2  cents  an 
hour  for  all  workers  in  the  industry.  Ten  southern  textile 
concerns  joined  the  Opp  Mills  in  the  petition. 

The  opinion  in  the  Darby  case  not  only  held  the  act  con- 
stitutional, but  overturned  the  decision  of  the  Court  which 
has  stood  for  twenty-two  years  declaring  unconstitutional 
the  federal  child  labor  law  in  force  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Justice  Stone  noted  that  the  opinion  in  the  earlier  case, 
Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  was  "by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Court  over  the  powerful  and  now  classic  dissent  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,"  and  stated: 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart 
was  a  departure  from  the  principles  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  commerce  clause  both  before  and 
since  the  decision  and  that  such  vitality,  as  a  precedent,  as  it 
then  had  has  long  since  been  exhausted.  It  should  he  and 
now  is  overruled. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  points  out  that 
the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
apply  only  to  children  in  interstate  industries.  They  do 
not  cover  children  under  sixteen  engaged  in  industrialized 
agriculture,  in  street  trades,  and  in  intrastate  industry,  or 
young  people  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  engaged  in  intrastate 
industry  of  a  hazardous  character.  The  committee  "will 
devote  its  efforts  toward  extending  legislation,  both  federal 
and  state,  to  protect  these  remaining  groups." 

Schoolbooks  Under  Fire 

TEXTBOOKS,  frequently  a  storm  center  in  schools 
and  communities,  are  once  more  front  page  news.  In 
December,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  an- 
nounced that  it  had  undertaken  an  analysis  of  social  science 
textbooks  used  throughout  the  country,  and  had  employed 
Ralph  West  Robey,  assistant  professor  of  banking  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  to  do  the  job.  Mr.  Robey,  one  of  Gov- 
ernor Landon's  economic  advisers  in  1936,  and  long  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  "the  socialism  of  the  New  Deal,"  tackled 
about  600  social  science  texts,  90  percent  of  those  in  use  in 
the  highschools.  Last  month,  as  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  met  in  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  Mr.  Robey  gave  an  interview  to  a  New  York  Times 
reporter  in  which  he  declared  himself  convinced  that  "a 
substantial  proportion"  of  these  books  tend  to  criticize  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  "hold  in  derision  or 
contempt  the  system  of  private  enterprise."  A  few,  he  said, 
he  found  to  be  "downright  communistic."  Mr.  Robey  pro- 
vided extracts  from  the  books  to  substantiate  his  views. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  promptly 


issued  a  six-page  statement  dissociating  itself  from  Mr. 
Robey 's  remarks.  Schoolmen  at  Atlantic  City,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Progressive  Education  Association  meeting  sim- 
ultaneously in  Philadelphia,  criticized  Mr.  Robey's  conclu- 
sions and  citations  as  "unfair  and  misleading."  The  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom 
appointed  a  committee,  headed  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Columbia  University,  to  examine  the 
books  attacked  by  Mr.  Robey.  The  National  Education 
Association  also  is  forming  an  inquiry  board.  And  as  the 
N.A.M.  offered  for  sale  to  educators  and  "interested  citi- 
zens" the  abstracts  prepared  by  Mr.  Robey,  the  case  for  the 
opposition  was  neatly  summed  up,  not  by  an  educator,  but 
by  Dorothy  Thompson,  who  wrote  in  her  column : 

The  excerpts  ...  do  not  seem  to  me  to  substantiate  the 
implicit  charge  that  the  textbooks  are  "derogatory  of  the 
American  form  of  government."  They  seem  to  me  rather  to 
indicate  that  there  is  still  a  free,  inquiring,  critical  mind  in 
this  country  and  among  its  textbook  writers.  Certainly  busi- 
ness practices  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Why 
shouldn't  they?  The  question  is  not  whether  the  textbooks 
criticize  business,  but  whether  their  criticisms  are  well  founded 
and  well  argued.  .  .  .  And  with  the  world  in  a  full  state  of 
revolution  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
and  raise  the  question  of  whether  we  use  wealth,  money,  and 
credit  as  productively  for  society  as  we  could. 

Harbored  from  War 

MORE  than  5,000  European  children  who  arrived  in 
this  country  between  June  and  November  1940  are 
scattered  through  forty-six  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  count  has  been  made  by  the  central  register 
set  up  last  summer  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  [see 
"When  the  Children  Come,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  Survey 
Midmonthly ,  October  1940]  to  collect  data  on  every  child 
who  entered  the  country  alone  or  accompanied  by  only  one 
parent.  Children  with  one  parent  have  been  included,  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  financial  problems  are 
likely  to  arise  in  these  cases.  About  half  the  children  regis- 
tered were  so  accompanied.  Of  the  others,  approximately 
800  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  child  caring  agencies 
responsible  to  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children.  Since  the  British  government  terminated 
its  overseas  evacuation  program  last  fall,  only  twenty-three 
children  have  come  to  the  committee — all  continental 
children  sent  from  Lisbon.  The  twenty-two  persons  still 
on  the  committee's  staff,  which  formerly  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred,  are  at  present  occupied  with  replacements 
of  those  few  children  whose  adjustments  were  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  supervising 
agencies. 

In  the  meantime  intra-Britain  evacuation  programs  con- 
tinue, apparently  with  more  ease  than  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  Though  still  not  compulsory,  except  for  children 
"suffering  in  mind  or  body"  or  "likely  to  suffer"  mentally, 
evacuation  from  the  cities  on  a  voluntary  basis  is  being 
strongly  urged  by  the  government.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  study  the  situation  of  1,500,- 
000  evacues  in  seventeen  counties,  after  pointing  out  the 
contrasts  between  country-bred  hosts  and  city-bred  guests 
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which  "should  have  doomed  this  great  migration  to  fail- 
ure," recently  reported:  "We  are  surprised  to  find  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  succeeding."  The  com- 
mittee found,  however,  that  the  evacuation  of  children 
under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers  and  social  workers 
tended  to  be  more  successful  than  when  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  mothers.  To  alleviate  the  strain  on  both 
mothers  and  hosts,  the  report  recommends  the  establishment 
of  mothers'  clubs,  nurseries,  recreation  and  sewing  groups, 
and  communal  feeding  centers,  bath  houses  and  laundry 
facilities. 

One  method  of  caring  for  children  sent  away  from  the 
cities  without  their  parents  is  the  use  of  children's  educa- 
tional camps.  Forty  of  these,  established  by  the  National 
Camps  Corporation,  are  now  in  operation,  each  accommo- 
dating approximately  250  children.  Besides  providing  the 
children  with  continued  schooling,  the  camps  are  attempt- 
ing to  stimulate  an  interest  in  rural  life  and  to  develop  a 
taste  for  personal  neatness.  Parents  are  asked  to  pay  only 
a  fraction  of  the  expenses. 

"Urgently  Required" 

RECOMMENDATIONS  for  "urgently  required" 
simplification  and  revision  of  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministering public  relief  and  assistance  were  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  at  its  recent  general  assem- 
bly. The  recommendations,  framed  by  the  council's  Com- 
mittee on  Relief  after  five  regional  conferences  with  state 
legislators  and  public  officials,  ace  aimed  at  providing 
"better  service  for  the  needy,  more  efficient  administration, 
substantial  savings  to  both  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments." 

The  council  proposes  that  direct  relief  be  added  as  a 
category  to  the  federal  social  security  program ;  that  relief 
of  migrants  be  handled  by  the  states  as  a  part  of  their  gen- 
eral relief  program  ("the  question  of  uniform  state  settle- 
ment laws  should  be  dealt  with  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment") ;  that  all  work  relief  should  be  operated  by  the 
states  "as  a  part  of  their  general  shared  relief  program." 
In  the  matter  of  federal  reimbursement  the  council  holds 
that  the  same  rate  should  be  applied  to  each  "shared  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  within  a  state,"  but  that  the  rate 
should  vary  among  the  states  from  a  minimum  of  50  per- 
cent to  a  maximum  of  75  percent  in  consideration  of  such 
factors  as  volume  of  unemployment,  cost  of  living,  and  per 
capita  income.  "All  administration  costs  of  state  and  local 
welfare  agencies  operating  the  shared  programs  should  be 
reimbursed  by  the  federal  government  at  the  same  rate  as 
applies  to  other  reimbursements." 

Out  in  the  Open 

REPEATED  whisperings  of  "communist  domination" 
in  New  York  City's  Department  of  Welfare  and  of 
"communist  influence"  in  Local  1,  State,  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Workers  of  America,  CIO,  to  which  many  depart- 
ment employes  belong,  have  recently  had  a  court  airing, 
which  is  being  followed  by  a  searching  inquiry  into  com- 
munist activities  in  the  department  by  William  B.  Her- 
lands,  the  city's  commissioner  of  investigation.  The  court 
case  was  brought  by  Doris  Stahl,  a  dismissed  investigator, 
who  demanded  reinstatement  and  back  pay  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  been  forced  out  because  of  her  resistance  to 
communist  and  union  activities  in  district  relief  offices. 
Various  witnesses,  former  employes  of  the  department, 


supported  her  charges.  Commissioner  William  Hodson, 
chief  defense  witness,  warned  against  confusing  the  issues 
of  communism  and  unionism,  and  categorically  denied 
domination  or  undue  influence  by  either  in  his  department. 
Miss  Stahl's  dismissal  was  due,  he  said,  to  the  "inadequate 
quantity  and  quality  of  her  work."  It  had  been  sustained 
by  the  department's  director  of  staff  relations  and  by  its 
citizens'  hearing  board.  The  court's  decision  has  not  yet 
been  rendered. 

Meantime  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Hodson  had  re- 
quested Mr.  Herlands  to  make  a  "full  and  impartial  in- 
quiry" into  communist  activity  in  the  department.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  inquiry,  expressed  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  union,  Local  1,  SCMWA, 
brought  prompt  response  from  Mr.  Hodson.  In  an  open 
letter  to  Sam  Sorkin,  manager  of  the  local,  he  held  that: 

Charges  against  the  department  should  be  investigated, 
whether  we  believe  them  to  be  true  or  whether  we  like  the 
people  who  make  them.  .  .  .  An  investigation  of  the  question 
(of  communist  domination)  by  an  independent  department  of 
the  city  government,  which  has  no  axe  to  grind  and  which  can 
be  entirely  objective,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem.  .  .  .  This  is  a  time  when  every  employe 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  every  organization  within 
that  department  should  be  practical  and  realistic.  Wisdom 
and  restraint  are  essential  in  every  aspect  of  our  common  life, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  lose  any  of  our  progressive  gains 
through  failure  to  understand  public  attitudes  and  reactions. 
.  .  .  The  inquiry  will  go  on  as  planned. 

We,  the  People 

SOME  current  theories  about  the  population  of  the 
United  States  are  confirmed  by  preliminary  1940  data 
given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census ;  some  are  com- 
pletely overturned. 

Thus,  contrary  to  the  general  view,  recent  years  have 
seen  no  "flight  from  the  farm."  The  urban  population  of 
the  United  States  now  forms  56.5  percent  of  the  total 
population,  as  compared  with  56.2  percent  in  1930.  The 
growth  of  urban  population  was  much  slower  in  the  decade 
just  ended  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  ten  years — 7.9  per- 
cent as  compared  with  27.3 ;  while  the  rural  population  in- 
creased by  6.4  percent  in  1930-40,  as  compared  with  4.4 
percent  between  1920  and  1930. 

As  a  people,  we  are  growing  older.  The  median  age  of 
the  population  increased  from  26.4  years  in  1930  to  28.9 
years  in  1940.  The  new  census  figures  show  that  persons 
sixty-five  years  of  age  and  older  numbered  8,956,000  in 
1940,  an  increase  of  35  percent  over  the  number  in  this  age 
group  in  1930. 

If  present  birth  and  death  rates  continue,  the  population 
will  fail  to  maintain  its  numbers  by  approximately  4  per- 
cent per  generation.  There  is  one  significant  exception. 
While  the  continuation  of  present  rates  would  mean  a  de- 
crease in  the  white  population  of  the  country  (including 
the  Mexicans)  of  about  5  percent  per  generation,  the  non- 
white  population  would  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  7  per- 
cent per  generation. 

The  average  family  unit  in  the  United  States  in  1940 
was  3.8  persons,  as  compared  with  4.1  in  1930.  The  1940 
range  among  the  states  was  from  3.2  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  California  to  4.5  in  North  Carolina.  Twelve 
other  states,  nine  of  them  in  the  South,  had  averages  of 
four  or  more  persons,  while  no  state  outside  the  Far  West 
showed  an  average  less  than  3.5. 
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Among  the  States 


\\7ELFARE    and    education    received 

little    notice     from     the    forty-two 

'   governors   who  have   delivered   messages 

•I  to  state  legislatures   this  year.   Defense, 

•  economy,  and  "no  new  taxes"  were  the 
:[  hue   and   cry  with   only   one   still,   small 

[  voice   coming   in   to   suggest   that   maybe 

[  now,  while  there  is  still  some  possibility 
of  raising  revenue,  would  be  the  time  to 
get  money  for  fundamental  state  respon- 
sibilities. The  suggestion  came  from 
Governor  Lee  O'Daniel  of  Texas  who 
asked  for  a  1.6  percent  transaction  tax 
to  raise  funds  for  the  public  assistances. 
Other  governors  who  wished  to  increase 
assistance  grants  were  more  vague  as  to 
\vhere  the  money  would  come  from.  Nine 
asked  for  increases  in  old  age  assistance 
benefits;  five  for  increased  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  In  California  the  gov- 
ernor asked  for  work  relief  in  place  of 
direct  relief,  training  programs  for  the 
unemployed,  and  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. Work  relief  also  concerned  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  who  asked  for 
measures  to  extend  the  State  Relief 
Work  Program.  In  both  Ohio  and  Ne- 

i  braska  the  governors  stressed  the  need 
for  integration  of  the  various  relief  pro- 

.   grams  within  the  counties. 

Settling — The    turbulent    seas    through 
:   which  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Welfare    has    been    passing    during    the 
past  year,  at  last  are  calming  down.  The 
death    of    Democratic    Governor    Henry 
Horner   on    October   6,    1940,    the    brief 
occupation    of    the    Governor's    Mansion 
by  former  Lieut.-Governor  John  Stelle, 
and   the   election   of   Republican   Dwight 
i    H.   Green   in   the    fall   of    1940,    caused 
I  even  more  of   a  shake-up  in  administra- 
tive personnel  than  usually  accompanies 

•  a  shift  in  party  control.  The  storms  be- 
gan when  a  number  of  staff  changes,  gen- 

1  erally  recognized  as  temporary,  were 
made  by  Governor  Stelle.  But  with  the 
inauguration  of  Governor  Green  on 
January  10,  1941,  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment began  to  settle  on  an  even  keel. 
Many  of  the  welfare  officials  who 
served  under  the  last  Republican  ad- 
ministration are  now  back  in  office.  Rod- 
ney H.  Brandon  has  been  returned  to 
his  former  post  as  director  of  the  wel- 
fare department  replacing  Charles  E. 
Day,  appointed  by  Governor  Stelle  after 
the  resignation  of  A.  L.  Bowen.  John  C. 
Weigel,  who  has  outserved  several  gov- 
ernors and  occupied  several  important 
positions,  is  now  administrative  assistant 
to  Mr.  Brandon.  Colonel  Frank  D. 
Whipp  is  superintendent  of  prisons; 


Mary  L.  Silvis,  assistant  director;  Ben 
L.  Berve  the  new  fiscal  supervisor.  In 
appointing  George  B.  McKibbin,  Chicago 
attorney,  as  new  director  of  state  finance, 
Governor  Green  won  the  confidence  of 
many  Chicago  social  workers.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kibbin, long  a  loyal  supporter  of  many 
good  causes,  is  a  past  president  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
YMCA,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

1941  Model — Streamlining  is  in  store 
for  Utah's  public  welfare  program  if  the 
new  governor  has  his  way  in  putting 
through  a  reorganization  of  the  entire 
state  governmental  structure.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  coordinate  all  departments 
under  some  sixteen,  three-man,  full  time 
salaried  commissions.  Under  the  plan 
three  welfare  commissioners  would  di- 
rect four  departments  of  welfare:  gen- 
eral relief,  the  public  assistance  cate- 
gories, institutions,  the  Juvenile  Court. 
The  program  would  be  administered  and 
financed  completely  by  the  state.  At  pres- 
ent the  state  has  an  integrated  public 
welfare  program  locally  administered  un- 
der state  supervision,  the  counties  paying 
15  percent  of  the  cost.  Opponents  of  the 
plan  express  the  fear  that  the  separation 
of  the  administration  of  general  relief 
from  the  categorical  aids  would  open  the 
former  to  the  political  spoils  system. 
They  also  frown  on  the  elimination  of 
county  participation.  Others,  however, 
believe  that  strong  state  supervision  is 
the  proposal's  best  feature,  as  under  the 
present  system  many  of  the  county  ad- 
ministrative boards  are  poorly  informed 
and  hamper  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Much  Ado — Flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
political  storms  which  have  been  raging 
over  California's  public  welfare  set-up 
for  the  past  year  are  fifty  bills  awaiting 
the  disposition  of  the  state  legislature 
which  has  reconvened  this  month  after  a 
thirty-day  recess.  Though  all  would  di- 
rectly affect  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion, the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  or  both,  their  provisions  and 
purposes  are  varied  and  contradictory. 
They  would  liberalize  relief  standards, 
they  would  place  further  restrictions 
upon  relief ;  they  would  vest  more  au- 
thority in  the  state,  they  would  shear  the 
state  of  most  of  its  present  authority; 
they  would  replace  cash  relief  with  relief 
in  kind,  they  would  increase  allowances 
for  resources.  Though  most  of  these  bills 
are  expected  to  die  in  committee,  com- 
petent observers  look  forward  to  a  good 
fight  over  at  least  two  of  them.  The 
first,  introduced  last  spring  after  investi- 


gation of  the  SRA  by  the  Yorty  or  "little 
Dies"  Committee,  would  return  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  to  the  counties  with 
no  state  supervision,  though  the  state 
would  be  responsible  for  two  thirds  of 
the  expenses.  This  bill,  which  has  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity,  would  raise 
the  present  three-year  residence  require- 
ment to  five  years.  The  second,  which 
has  received  practically  no  publicity,  is 
regarded  by  social  workers  to  be  much 
fairer  in  essence.  It  would  transfer  the 
SRA  to  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  as  a  division  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  would  provide  for  state  ad- 
ministration of  relief  to  begin  with,  but 
for  later  transfer  to  the  counties  under 
strong  state  supervision. 

Asked  For — Eight  specific  recommen- 
dations for  amending  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Law  and  two  "subjects  meriting 
careful  consideration"  were  submitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  last  month 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance. First  among  the  recommenda- 
tions was  a  request  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Eccles  act  requiring  the  issuance  of  milk 
orders  to  relief  families.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  September  1939,  page  286 
and  May  1940,  page  177.]  The  recom- 
mendation was  accompanied  by  copies  of 
resolutions  from  thirty-three  county  as- 
sistance boards  urging  revision  or  repeal 
of  the  act.  Other  recommendations  asked 
for  enabling  legislation  to  facilitate  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Food  Stamp 
Plan;  elimination  of  the  requirement  of 
two  years  continuous  residence  in  addi- 
tion to  legal  settlement  for  relief  eligi- 
bility; safeguards  to  restrict  the  use  of 
information  concerning  assistance  recipi- 
ents, to  comply  with  requirements  of  the 
federal  Social  Security  Board;  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate  the  revival  of  liens 
against  recipients'  property;  a  deadline 
for  the  presentation  of  claims  against 
the  old  Emergency  Relief  Board.  Pre- 
sented for  "careful  consideration"  were 
minor  changes  for  strengthening  the 
State  Relief  Work  Program  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  July  1939,  page  220], 
and  suggestions  for  modification  of  the 
responsibility  of  grandparents  and  grand- 
children under  the  Support  Law. 

One  More  Problem —  Adjustment  of 
two  major  provisions  has  finally  brought 
the  blessings  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
to  the  state  of  Washington's  old  age  as- 
sistance plan,  provided  for  under  the 
famous  Initiative  141  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  December  1940,  page  366;  Jan- 
uary 1941,  page  22].  One  change  allows 
a  beneficiary  to  own  an  automobile, 
home,  or  other  property  only  if  the  up- 
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keep  is  paid  for  by  relatives  or  friends. 
The  other,  concerning  appeals,  prohibits 
the  court  from  fixing  the  amount  of  a 
grant,  permitting  it  only  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  state  acted  justly. 
Now  the  state's  one  problem  in  getting 
on  with  the  program  is  the  raising  of 
$36,640,000  estimated  as  its  requirements 
for  the  biennium. 

The  Eternal  Question — Many  and  va- 
ried are  the  proposals  for  financing  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  now  before  state 
legislatures.  In  Arkansas,  where  the  old 
age  assistance  coffers  are  almost  empty, 
a  proposal  to  use  part  of  the  $400,000 
in  an  idle  sanatorium  building  fund  is 
receiving  strong  opposition  from  a  lobby 
of  "friends  of  the  schools."  ...  In  Mon- 
tana legalized  and  licensed  gambling  has 
been  proposed  by  one  faction  as  a  means 
of  financing  OAA,  while  another,  wish- 
ing to  establish  $40-a-month  "pensions," 
has  suggested  a  2  percent  sales  tax.  .  .  . 
In  Oregon  some  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  attempting  to  levy  an  8  percent 
tax  on  public  utility  services.  ...  In  New 
York  the  City  of  New  York  has  asked 
the  state  for  permission  to  divert  its 
$14,000,000  surplus  relief  funds,  raised 
through  a  city  sales  tax,  to  other  wel- 
fare services  including  veterans'  relief, 
old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  child  welfare 
services,  and  aid  to  private  welfare  in- 
stitutions. 

Youth 

A  PROGRAM  for  meeting  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  American  youth  is  out- 
lined in  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  recently 
released  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title 
"Next  Steps  in  National  Policy  for 
Youth."  For  young  men  in  the  training 
camps,  the  commission  recommends  op- 
portifnities  for  informal  education;  "ade- 
quate facilities  for  quiet  study  and  read- 
ing"; and  for  those  who  need  it,  "a 
special  program  of  vocational  training 
which  they  can  enter  immediately  upon 
leaving  military  camp."  For  youth  not 
called  up  for  training,  the  commission 
recommends  a  nationwide  health  program 
"on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  this 
country";  community  recreation  and  leis- 
ure time  programs;  better  schooling 
through  federal  aid  to  education ;  a  con- 
tinuing public  work  and  training  pro- 
gram. The  commission  urges  the  reor- 
ganization and  expansion  of  CCC  and 
NYA,  and  underscores  the  importance  of 
such  opportunities  "in  preparation  for 
regular  private  employment."  The  young 
people  particularly  in  need  of  this  bridge 
between  school  and  job  the  commission 
finds  to  be  those  "who  have  benefited 
little  from  school  training,  whose  home 
backgrounds  have  provided  little  discipline 
or  work  experience,  who  have  not  at- 


tained a  high  level  of  physical  fitness,  and 
whose  general  competence  and  employ- 
ability  are  low."  Available  on  request  to 
the  commission,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Community  Experience — Wayne  Uni- 
versity, Detroit,  Mich.,  is  requiring  all 
students  majoring  in  education  to  spend 
100  hours  of  unpaid  work  in  various 
agencies  working  with  groups  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  univer- 
sity believes  that  these  volunteer  work- 
ers will  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
children  outside  the  classroom,  and 
through  acquaintance  with  home  condi- 
tions get  a  picture  of  non-school  influ- 
ences on  the  lives  of  children.  Many  of 
the  agencies  feel  that  the  plan  provides 
an  excellent  basis  for  closer  working  re- 
lationships between  the  schools  and  other 
community  organizations  dealing  with 
children.  About  one  thousand  Wayne 
students  a  year  will  have  this  commun- 
ity experience. 

High  School  Interests — A  study  of  the 
interests  and  activities  of  2,587  high- 
school  girls  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  made  by 
T.  Earl  Sullenger  and  Lorna  Borman  of 
the  Municipal  University  of  Omaha, 
brings  together  revealing  firsthand  mate- 
rial on  the  much  discussed  youth  of  to- 
day. Among  these  Omaha  girls,  reading 
and  sports  are  the  favorite  free  time  ac- 
tivities; the  girls  prefer  their  mothers' 
"women  magazines"  to  publications  de- 
signed for  young  people;  they  prefer 
"comic"  movies  to  dramatic  or  educa- 
tional films;  mystery  books  are  their 
favorite  recreational  reading,  with  "gen- 
eral fiction"  only  a  fraction  of  a  percent 
behind ;  English  is  the  favorite  school 
subject;  highschool  girls  have  a  wide 
range  of  hobbies  with  "collections'"  of 
various  types  the  most  popular. 

"Comics" — In  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
wholesome  substitute  for  cheap  and 
lurid  "comic"  magazines,  millions  of 
which  are  pored  over  by  American  chil- 
dren each  week,  the  publishers  of  Par- 
ents' Magazine  have  launched  True 
Comics.  The  new  publication  keeps  the 
pulp  paper,  lurid  colors,  and  comic  strip 
technique  of  the  sex-horror  magazines. 
The  difference  is  in  the  subject  matter. 
True  Comics  seeks  to  dramatize  heroes 
of  history  and  science,  and  combine 
"thrills"  with  accurate  information.  The 
first  issue  includes  picture-stories  of 
Winston  Churchill,  air  warfare, 'George 
Rogers  Clark,  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever,  the  first  naval  subma- 
rine, the  battle  of  Marathon,  Simon 
Bolivar. 

NYA — Enrollment  in  the  NYA  out-of- 
school  work  program  is  reaching  new 
highs  with  the  expansion  of  the  program 
to  help  prepare  young  people  for  jobs  in 
defense  industry.  In  the  week  ending 


February  8,  1941,  the  program  employei 
485,583  youths,  and  about  an  equal  num 
her  of  young  people  had  been  certified  a 
eligible  for  NYA  employment  and  wer 
awaiting  assignment.  Of  those  holdin 
NYA  out-of-school  project  jobs  tha 
week,  37,084  were  in  resident  projects 
166,360  were  engaged  in  non-residen 
production  work;  133,506  on  construe 
tion  projects;  and  146,633  on  profes 
sional  and  clerical  projects.  These  fig 
ures  represent  a  marked  shift  in  empha 
sis  to  mechanical  and  production  work,  a 
compared  with  NYA  employment  a  yea 
ago.  The  increase  in  mechanical  and  pro 
duction  work  projects  was  made  possibl 
by  a  national  defense  appropriation  ti 
NYA  in  October  1940. 

Education 

A  N  increase  in  the  number  of  "cases' 
involving  questions  of  academic  free 
dom  and  tenure  is  shown  in  the  repor 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Ameri 
can  Association  of  University  Professor 
published  in  the  February  Bulletin  o: 
the  organization.  During  1940,  108  o: 
these  "cases"  were  dealt  with  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  compared  with  104,  94,  58,  ant 
48  respectively  in  the  four  preceding 
years.  The  committee  is  careful  to  poim 
out  that  "the  growth  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  and  the  extensior 
of  its  activity  in  recent  years  to  includ< 
institutions  of  types  not  hitherto  withir 
the  range  of  its  consideration  explain  ir 
part  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  th« 
committee;  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low from  these  figures,  therefore,  thai 
conditions  in  our  institutions  of  highei 
learning  are  growing  worse  instead  oi 
better  as  regards  freedom  of  tenure.' 
Of  the  1940  cases,  16  were  withdrawn 
14  were  rejected  or  found  to  require  nc 
investigations;  in  6,  statements  were  pub- 
lished or  planned  without  visits;  in  18, 
visits  were  made  or  planned;  in  18,  ad- 
justments were  made  or  were  being 
sought  at  the  time  the  report  was  pre- 
pared; in  27,  the  procedure  had  not  been 
determined.  The  report  includes  a  warn- 
ing against  intolerance,  irresponsible 
charges  of  "subversive  activity,"  and 
hasty  or  ill  considered  action,  pointing  out 
that  "responsible  members  of  our  pro- 
fession ought  to  be  more  aware  than 
others  of  our  precious  heritage  of  liberty 
and  of  our  consequent  obligation  to  toler- 
ate opinions  different  from  our  own." 

Religious  Training — The  first 
York  City  week-day  religious  classes  ui 
der  the  law  permitting  pupils  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  public  schools  one  hour 
weekly  for  such  training  were  organized 
last  month.  The  classes  are  being  held 
in  sixty-seven  churches  and  religious  cen- 
ters cooperating  with  the  Greater  New 
York  Interfaith  Committee.  Only  about 
3,000  children,  of  the  more  than  500,000 
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nrolled  in  the  elementary  schools,  pre- 
ented  the  required  application  blanks 
igned  by  their  parents,  and  were  ex- 
used  for  the  religious  classes.  Religious 
nstruction  is  being  provided  in  four 
.roupings:  interdenominational,  Protest- 
.nt,  Jewish,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

Other  cities  are  experimenting  with  re- 
igious  training  during  school  hours.  In 
New  York  State,  193  communities  are 
molding  such  classes  under  the  Coudert- 
McLaughlin  law.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  em- 
narked  on  such  a  plan  in  1939,  allowing 
•redit  on  the  highschool  level  for  instruc- 
,ion  given  by  teachers  and  at  places  de- 
•ided  by  the  parent.  The  credit  feature 
vas  soon  abandoned  as  impractical.  Pitts- 
burgh recently  launched  a  plan  which 
>ermits  credit  on  the  basis  of  a  three- 
lold  attendance  record:  at  church,  at 
Sunday  School,  and  at  the  week-day  re- 
ligious classes.  The  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  is  making  a  study  of  week-day 
religious  instruction  on  "released  time" 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  legis- 
lation under  which  it  is  carried  on. 

Vocational  Schools — Vocational  school 
:raining  for  defense  industries  is  well 
ihead  of  schedule,  according  to  reports 
from  all  the  states  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  It  was  planned  to  train  700,- 
i)00  workers  for  defense  industries  by 
uune  30,  1941.  These  reports  indicate 
that  about  1,000,000  persons  will  have 
leen  trained  by  that  date.  More  than 
800  of  the  900  cities  with  vocational 
trade  and  industrial  schools  are  making 
their  facilities  available  for  defense  train- 
ing. More  than  300  cities  have  put  their 
Vocational  schools  on  twenty-four-hour, 
six-day-week  schedules.  Enrollments  in 
(the  regular  vocational  education  program 
are  highest  in  history,  totaling  about 
2,000,000.  A  good  deal  of  this  training 
is  directly  useful  in  meeting  the  needs 
jot  defense  industries  for  skilled  workers. 

Yearbooks — Mental  health  in  the  class- 
room is  the  subject  of  the  thirteenth 
(yearbook  of  the  department  of  super- 
jvisors  and  directors  of  instruction  of  the 
(National  Education  Association.  (304  pp. 
Price  $2  from  the  association,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
|The  book  emphasizes  the  growth  and  de- 
Ivelopment  of  normal  children,  and  is  de- 
jsigned  especially  "for  persons  who  are 
'responsible  for  guiding  children  and  young 
Ipeople  in  their  normal  relationships  to 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  commun- 
ity." The  thirteen  chapters  are  grouped 
jin  three  sections:  The  Basis  of  Mental 
! Health;  Living  and  Growing  in  Whole- 
Isome  Schools;  Mental  Health  and  Teach- 
|er  Growth.  The  yearbook  committee  was 
I  headed  by  Paul  Witty  of  the  School  of 
.Education,  Northwestern  University. 

The  eleventh  yearbook  of  the  National 
'Council  for  the  Social  Studies  of  the 
N.E.A.,  edited  by  Harold  F.  Clark  of 
! Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 


is  entitled  "Economic  Education."  Thir- 
teen authors  contribute  discussions  of 
various  phases  of  the  subject,  including 
a  survey  of  material  now  taught,  the  con- 
sumer approach  to  economics,  economics 
in  the  functional  curriculum,  field  work 
in  the  study  of  economics.  167  pp.  Price 
$2  paper;  $2.30,  cloth,  from  the  associa- 
tion. 

Adult  Education—  The  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  will  be  held  May  12, 
13,  and  14  at  the  Thayer  Hotel,  West 
Point,  N.  Y.  Outstanding  conference 
topics  are:  adult  education  and  defense; 
present  and  future  program  of  the  as- 
sociation; future  role  of  adult  education 
in  the  national  emergency. 

The  Town  Hall,  123  West  43  Street, 
New  York,  announces  a  three-day  na- 
tional conference  of  forum  and  discussion 
leaders  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
May  7  to  9,  to  be  followed  by  a  leader- 
ship school,  May  12  to  30,  offering  "an 
intensive  course  in  the  techniques  that 
have  been  found  most  successful  in  adult 
education,  together  with  reorientation  in 
subject  matter  considered  essential  for 
adult  education  leaders."  Both  confer- 
ence and  school  will  be  directed  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Overstreet. 

Against  Crime 

A  STRONG  plea  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  by  using  prison  labor  on 
defense  projects  heads  the  list  of  twenty 
recommendations  presented  to  the  state 
legislature  by  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York.  Pointing  to  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  in  the  defense  program  and 
to  the  wasted  "talent  and  ability"  which 
at  present  is  employed  on  "made  work" 
within  the  prisons,  the  association  urges 
the  legislature  "to  explore  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  use  of  prison  labor"  for 
aiding  defense.  In  another  recommenda- 
tion concerning  prison  labor,  "the  great 
contemporary  problem  of  prison  admin- 
istration," it  asks  that  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  employment  of  prison- 
ers on  highway  construction. 

In  line  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  American  Prison  Congress  last  fall 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  November 
1940,  page  332]  the  New  York  associa- 
tion urges  modification  of  the  law  for- 
bidding parole  for  prisoners  who  have 
no  jobs  waiting  for  them,  to  permit  the 
State  Board  of  Parole  "discretion  in  the 
releasing  of  a  prisoner  when  it  is  felt 
that  ...  he  might  be  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment." Commenting  on  the  reasons 
behind  this  recommendation,  the  asso- 
ciation points  to  the  fact  that  about  600 
men  and  250  boys  eligible  for  parole  ex- 
cept for  the  employment  requirement  are 
being  held  in  the  state  prisons  and  re- 
formatory at  a  public  annual  cost  of 
from  $450  to  $800  each.  Another  recom- 


mendation emphasized  by  long  comment 
is  one  urging  "study  and  consideration" 
of  the  American  Law  Institute's  proposed 
Youth  Correction  Authority  Act  [see 
"Youth  Justice,"  by  Curtis  Bok,  Sur- 
vey  Graphic,  June  1940,  and  "Treating 
Youth  Crime,"  by  Charles  L.  Chute, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1940]  with 
which  the  association  has  been  closely 
identified. 

The  association  also  recommends  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  classi- 
fication program  under  the  State  De- 
partment of  Correction;  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  "third  degree"  meth- 
ods; the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
employes  of  county  penitentiaries;  the 
transfer  of  the  administrative  control  of 
these  institutions  to  the  state;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  State  Di- 
vision of  Parole  to  penal  institutions  and 
training  schools  not  now  under  its  juris- 
diction. 

Probation  Analysis— Persons  on  pro- 
bation in  New  York  State  during  1939 
numbered  nearly  2,000  more  than  the 
total  population  of  all  the  correctional 
institutions,  according  to  statistics  of  the 
State  Probation  Commission.  Each  pro- 
bationer cost  the  public  about  $60  per 
year  as  compared  to  the  $569  cost  of 
each  prison  or  reformatory  inmate,  $568 
for  the  penitentiary  inmate,  $754  for  the 
jail  inmate,  and  $861  for  the  child  in  a 
training  school.  Of  the  20,260  persons 
placed  on  probation  during  the  year, 
5,506  were  children  and  14,754  were 
adults.  In  all  but  20  percent  of  the 
cases  preliminary  investigations  were 
made  before  probation  was  granted.  Of 
the  adults,  90  percent  had  been  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors,  the  most  fre- 
quent offenses  being  non-support,  petit 
larceny,  and  disorderly  conduct.  Bur- 
glary and  grand  larceny  were  the  prin- 
cipal offenses  of  the  10  percent  who  had 
committed  felonies.  Of  the  children,  76 
percent  were  delinquent  and  24  percent 
neglected.  Stealing  was  the  principal 
symptom  of  delinquency;  next  came  un- 
governable conduct,  sex  offenses,  truancy, 
and  acts  of  carelessness  or  mischief. 

Prison  Education — That  most  prisons 
and  correctional  institutions  in  the 
United  States  now  employ  educational 
devices  as  aids  to  rehabilitation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  136 
federal  and  state  institutions  recently 
made  by  the  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  education.  Of  these, 
123  were  found  to  include  various  types 
of  educational  training  in  their  regular 
procedure,  each  using  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  educational  training  facili- 
ties which  the  measuring  rod  for  the 
survey  comprised.  Most  common  institu- 
tion educational  facility  is  the  circulating 
library,  found  in  91  percent  of  the  123. 
Next  most  frequently  occurring  are  the 
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vocational  training  shops  and  offices, 
maintained  by  82  percent  of  the  report- 
ing institutions.  Among  their  other  edu- 
cational devices  were:  recreational  pro- 
grams used  by  at  least  half  the  inmates, 
75  percent;  part  time  schools,  71  per- 
cent; full  time  educational  officers,  68 
percent;  teaching  aids  such  as  motion 
pictures,  radios,  lectures,  67  percent;  in- 
mate teachers,  60  percent;  inmate  edited 
journals  or  newspapers,  59  percent;  cor- 
respondence study  courses  from  estab- 
lished schools,  59  percent;  educational 
classes  enrolling  at  least  half  the  in- 
mates, 40  percent;  full  time  day  schools, 
38  percent;  teacher  training  classes  for 
inmates,  31  percent.  In  releasing  the 
findings  of  the  survey  the  prison  asso- 
ciation emphasized  the  fact  that  they 
reflect  "the  extent,  not  the  effectiveness" 
of  prison  educational  programs.  How- 
ever, added  the  association's  spokesman, 
they  are  evidence  of  "the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  education  in  penal 
and  correctional  institutions." 

Development — Within  the  past  two 
years  ten  new  federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  have  been  built  and 
additions  made  to  ten  others,  all  a  part 
of  a  tremendous  expansion  and  diversi- 
fication program  of  the  federal  penal 
system  begun  ten  years  ago.  Recent 
progress  in  the  program  is  described  in 
the  1940  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  which  points  out  that 
the  new  constructions  not  only  assure 
more  individualized  treatment  for  the 
7,000  prisoners  they  house,  but  also  in- 
directly benefit  10,000  others,  by  reliev- 
ing overcrowded  conditions  in  the  old 
buildings.  Overcrowding,  however,  is 
not  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the 
population  of  all  the  federal  institutions 
together  is  still  20  percent  beyond  their 
normal  capacity. 

Along  with  its  program  of  physical 
expansion,  the  bureau  has  been  intro- 
ducing into  the  federal  penal  system  a 
new  method  for  strengthening  the  indi- 
vidual treatment  programs  of  larger  in- 
stitutions. This  involves  the  appointment 
of  associate  wardens  in  charge  of  indi- 
vidual treatment  whose  duties  are  to  co- 
ordinate all  activities  involving  diag- 
nosis, classification,  treatment,  training, 
and  preparation  for  release.  The  plan, 
already  in  operation  at  the  reformatory 
at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  at  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  puts  individual 
treatment  on  a  par  with  routine  mass 
activities  within  the  prison. 

A  "Must"— The  1940  yearbook  of  the 
National  Probation  Association  carries 
the  title  "Dealing  With  Delinquency" 
(341  pp.  Price,  paper  bound,  $1.25;  cloth 
$1.75;  from  the  association,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York).  As  in  other  years  the 
lion's  share  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to 
a  compilation  of  the  most  significant  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  association's 


annual  meeting,  the  rest  to  reviews  of 
current  legislation  on  probation,  parole, 
and  juvenile  courts,  and  of  the  work  of 
the  WPA  during  the  year.  Twenty-one 
of  the  papers  given  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
meeting  are  included.  They  discuss  both 
adult  and  juvenile  delinquency  with  em- 
phasis on  treatment  in  both  its  com- 
munity and  its  individual  aspects.  Here 
will  be  found  an  authoritative  statement 
of  the  American  Law  Institute's  pro- 
posed Youth  Correction  Authority  Act 
[see  page  91]  together  with  provo- 
cative questions  which  the  proposal  has 
raised.  Since  discussion  of  the  proposal 
promises  to  wax  and  not  wane,  this  fea- 
ture alone  should  put  the  yearbook  on 
the  shelf  of  reference  "musts." 

The  Public's  Health 

A  NOTHER  phase  in  the  battle  be- 
tween the  government  and  organized 
medicine  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Janu- 
ary 1939,  page  16;  August  1939,  page 
247;  April  1940,  page  135]  opened  last 
month  with  the  beginning  of  a  trial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Federal  Court 
more  than  two  years  after  the  Grand 
Jury  handed  down  indictments  against 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Washington  Academy  of 
Surgery,  the  Harris  County  (Texas) 
Medical  Society,  and  twenty-one  individ- 
ual physicians  and  surgeons  for  violating 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  trial 
is  taking  place  before  the  same  judge 
who  once  dismissed  the  indictments  on 
the  ground  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
was  not  a  "trade"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act.  An  appeal  from  this  decision 
brought  about  the  Supreme  Court's  first 
refusal  to  review,  but  when  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  Appellate  Court  the  lower 
court's  decision  was  reversed.  A  second 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  resulted 
in  another  refusal  and  sent  the  case  back 
to  the  original  court  for  trial.  The  gov- 
ernment's arguments  are  centering 
around  the  defendants'  actions  in  imped- 
ing the  activities  of  Washington's  Group 
Health  Association  [see  "Medicine  and 
Monopoly"  by  William  Hard,  Survey 
Graphic,  December  1938,  and  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1939,  page  19], 
while  the  defendants  are  attempting  to 
justify  their  actions  by  discrediting  the 
GHA  and  medical  cooperatives  in  gen- 
eral. Because  of  the  mass  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  prepared  by  both  sides, 
the  trial  at  first  was  expected  to  last  for 
two  or  three  months.  However,  the 
judge's  ruling  that  the  methods  of 
launching  the  GHA  in  1937  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case,  is  expected  to  shorten 
the  duration  considerably. 

Chicago  Clinics — People  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  a  doctor  are  not  "chiseling" 
on  the  physicians  of  Chicago,  according 
to  a  survey  recently  completed  by  the 


clinic  section  of  the  Council  of  Socii 
Agencies  of  that  city.  Careful  study  c 
the  "economic  status"  of  4,502  patienl 
admitted  to  sixteen  free  clinics  durin 
the  month  of  January  1939,  brought  t 
light  the  facts  that  45.9  percent  of  the« 
patients  were  on  relief  and  that  only  3. 
percent  of  the  whole  number  had  it 
comes  in  excess  of  the  standard  budg« 
for  dependent  families.  Practically  all  e 
these  were  admitted  because  extensiv 
and  expensive  care  was  needed. 

The  sixteen  private  clinics  cooperatin 
in  this  study  have  more  than  double 
their  intake  in  the  past  ten  years,  an 
have  multiplied  their  free  services  b 
four.  Cook  County  Hospital  has  greatl 
improved  its  clinic  service  in  the  pas 
year,  but  Chicago's  public  and  privat 
facilities  for  the  care  of  ambulatory  ill 
ness  are  still  strained  to  capacity.  Th 
study  was  undertaken  to  make  sure  tha 
no  relief  from  this  situation  could  b 
found  in  intake  policies.  The  finding 
indicated  that  Chicago's  clinics  "followe 
the  budgetary  standards  with  remarkabl 
uniformity  in  determining  eligibility  fo 
clinic  care." 

Mental  Care — The  doors  to  complet 
state  care  of  mental  patients  in  Pennsyl 
vania  were  opened  recently  by  an  opinioi 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  which  it 
versed  a  decision  of  a  lower  court  de 
claring  unconstitutional  an  act  of  193! 
authorizing  the  state  to  take  over  all  th 
county  mental  hospitals.  No  sooner  wa 
the  opinion  announced  than  the  Publi 
Charities  Association,  long  an  advocat 
of  state  care,  launched  a  campaign  t 
put  the  law  into  effect,  an  undertakin] 
that  will  cost  the  state  approximate!; 
$11,400,000.  While  asking  the  presen 
legislature  to  appropriate  these  funds 
the  PCA  is  urging  the  state  to  take  ove 
immediately  the  institutions  in  the  Pitts 
burgh  area,  where  care  is  particularly  in 
adequate.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  tb 
law,  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  il 
Pennsylvania  was  distributed  amonj 
thirteen  county  institutions.  Only  one  o 
these,  Byberry  near  Philadelphia,  wa 
taken  over  by  the  state  before  the  lega 
entanglements  began. 

Safe  for  Babies — However  dangcroui 
life  in  Chicago  may  be  for  adults,  it  il 
still  the  safest  large  city  in  the  world  ir 
which  to  be  born.  Infant  and  materna! 
deathrates  dropped  to  a  new  low  in  1940 
with  only  29  deaths  per  1,000  live  births 
among  all  infants  less  than  one  year  olc 
and  a  maternal  deathrate  of  2.4. 

Against  Tb. — An  annual  X-ray  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  for  each  of  its  mem- 
bers is  the  goal  set  by  the  Civic  Medical 
Center,  group  health  organization  it 
Chicago.  In  an  effort  to  reach  this  goal 
the  association  recently  has  written  its 
members  to  point  out  the  advantages  oi 
early  diagnosis  and  to  urge  that  they 
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lake  prompt  appointments  for  examina- 
|)ns  for  every  member  of  the  family 
Icluded  in  the  plan.  .  .  .  Public  and  pri- 
lite  organizations  in  New  York  State 
live  this  year  begun  an  intensive  cam- 
liign  to  "wipe  out  tuberculosis  in  up- 
late  New  York  by  1960."  Among  the 
lirticipating  agencies  which  are  coordi- 
liting  plans  to  facilitate  case  finding 
lid  bring  about  effective  care  are  the 
rate  Departments  of  Health,  Social 
l/elfare,  and  Mental  Hygiene,  the 
jledical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
lork,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
lompany,  and  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Issociation.  That  the  goal  is  not  too 
Isionary  is  indicated  by  the  recent  an- 
puncement  that  in  1940  resident  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  up-state  New  York 
:ached  only  2,200,  the  lowest  figure  in 
le  state's  history — a  rate  of  36  per  100.- 
30  population. 

ilood  Banks  — Prompted  by  the  success 
f    its    blood    for    Britain    program,    the 
tmerican  Red  Cross  has  completed  plans 
a    national    defense    blood    plasma 
eservoir  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
le  army  and  navy  for  use  in  times  of 
mergency.   The   project  will  be   under- 
iken  in  cooperation  with  the  division  of 
icdical  science  of  the  National  Research 
ouncil,  which  will  handle  its   technical 
spects.    The    blood    is    to    be    collected 
rom   voluntary  donors   in   a  number  of 
arge  cities  and  sent  to  a  central  depot 
inhere  it  will  be  processed  as  liquid  and 
ry  plasma.  New  York  has  been  chosen 
s   the   first   city    to   participate    because 
:  the  recent  experience  of  its  local  Red 
ross  chapter  in  recruiting  17,000  donors 
o  give  blood  to  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
ram    for    Britain    was    terminated    last 
onth,  following  notification  from  Brit- 
(l   authorities   that   a   project  had   been 
:t  up  in  England  to  meet  British  needs. 
.  .  The  Blood  Preservation  Laboratory 
stablished   a   little   over   a   year   ago   in 
le  San  Francisco  Hospital  has  made  it 
ossible    for    the    hospital    to    give    170 
ansfusions  a  month  as  compared  to  the 
revious  40  a  month  maximum.  It  also 
aves  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
.ealth  the  $25  per  donor  formerly  paid 
hen  donors  had  to  be  found  in  a  hurry, 
is    now    possible    for    relatives    and 
riends   of   the   patient   to   give   blood   to 
eplenish  the  supply  taken  from  the  bank. 

Innovation — The  assumption  of  full  re- 
sponsibility by  a  public  health  depart- 
ment for  a  psychiatric  clinic  has  had  its 
first  occurrence  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
where  the  Suffolk  County  Department 
uf  Health  last  month  formed  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic.  The  clinic,  which  is  to  be 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  depart- 
ment, will  function  as  a  consulting  serv- 
ice for  the  Children's  Court,  the  Board 
of  Child  Welfare,  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, and  other  county  agencies  dealing 
with  children.  Its  staff  will  include  a 


director,  three  social  workers,  and  a 
stenographer.  The  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors recently  appropriated  $17,500 
to  establish  the  clinic  after  a  promotional 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  local  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  interested  persons. 

WPA  and  Relief 


LJEEDING  predictions  of  a  post- 
defense  period  of  unemployment  and 
depression,  the  Works  Projects  Admin- 
istration last  month  established  a  new 
unit  to  prepare  a  "reservoir  of  projects" 
against  that  contingency.  The  unit  will 
plan  all  types  of  useful  public  projects 
which  might  be  placed  in  operation  upon 
short  notice.  It  is  hoped  that  such  proj- 
ects may  serve  as  shock  absorbers  to 
changes  in  employment  conditions  and 
tend  to  stabilize  economic  conditions.  Na- 
tional director  of  the  new  unit  is  Frank 
A.  March,  formerly  director  of  the 
WPA's  project  control  division. 

Paradox — In  New  York  last  month 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  mayor  re- 
quested the  state  legislature  to  permit 
city  work  relief  programs  for  the  66,000 
employable  relief  recipients  "for  whom 
no  WPA  jobs  are  available,"  came  an 
announcement  of  reduction  in  the  city's 
WPA  quota  because  of  difficulties  in 
filling  vacancies  from  home  relief  rolls. 
Because  of  the  present  high  rate  of 
placement  in  private  industry  the  WPA 
reduction,  which  brings  the  March  quota 
to  89,000  as  compared  to  February's 
100,000,  involves  no  lay-offs  other  than 
those  required  by  the  "eighteen  months' 
clause."  During  January  and  February 
more  than  twice  as  many  workers  left 
the  rolls  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  Mayor  La  Guardia  blames  the  re- 
strictions on  the  type  of  person  accept- 
able to  WPA  for  its  inability  to  find 
workers  in  an  abundance  of  unemployed. 
New  York's  66,000  "available  employ- 
ables" consist  of  25,000  aliens,  barred  by 
Congress  from  WPA;  22,000  women; 
19,000  men  unable  to  do  heavy  work. 

Illinois  Studies — Prompted  by  the  real- 
ization that  average  relief  grants  are 
misleading  in  comparisons  of  relief  levels, 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion has  devised  a  new  measuring  rod 
for  comparing  relief  in  the  various  lo- 
calities within  the  state.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying the  usual  method  of  dividing 
total  expenditures  by  the  total  number  of 
cases — including  small  families,  large 
families,  and  partially  self-supporting 
families — the  commission  has  based  a  re- 
cent comparison  on  the  amount  of  relief 
available  during  one  month  to  a  wholly 
dependent  family  of  four  needing  no 
"extras."  The  statistics  gathered  from 
the  152  major  relief  units  in  the  state 
show  total  relief  available  to  such  a 
family,  budgeted  relief,  relief  in  kind  in- 
cluding clothing  and  surplus  commodi- 


ties. They  are  a  clear  indication  of  the 
discrepancies  possible  under  a  policy  of 
local  responsibility,  the  variations  in  to- 
tal relief  running  from  $87.94  in  one 
community  to  $14.18  in  another;  in 
budgeted  relief  from  $63.08  in  one  com- 
munity to  $8  in  another.  .  .  .  The  sixth 
in  the  lERC's  releases  on  its  study  of 
the  needs,  resources,  and  social  charac- 
teristics of  Illinois  relief  families  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  November  1940, 
page  336  and  January  1941,  page  22]  is 
confined  to  a  study  of  Chicago  families. 
The  tabulations  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  review  (1939)  only  44  percent  of 
the  cases  were  considered  employable. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  unemployable  cases 
were  Negro  families,  as  compared  to 
Negro  cases  in  the  total  case  load  of  45 
percent. 

Harvest  — Recent  reports  from  both 
coasts  indicate  that  the  WPA  vocational 
training  program  already  is  bearing  fruit. 
In  Los  Angeles  90  percent  of  the  work- 
ers who  have  graduated  from  the  train- 
ing classes  have  found  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry, some  of  them  at  wages  as  high 
as  $350  a  month.  In  New  York  the  pro- 
gram has  become  so  popular  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  establish  night 
shifts.  One  session  with  180  trainees  be- 
ginning at  10:30  P.  M.  winds  up  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  More  than  4,000 
WPA  workers  in  Illinois  have  been  as- 
signed to  vocational  training  and  na- 
tional defense  industries  projects. 

On  the  Fire — The  old  controversy  over 
whether  relief  should  be  administered 
from  the  business  man's  or  case  worker's 
point  of  view  has  flared  up  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  two  areas  whose  relief 
administrations  have  recently  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  inevitable  "special  commit- 
tee" investigations.  Though  Pennsyl- 
vania's centralized  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  can  now  point  to  the  lowest 
case  load  in  its  history,  a  thick  report 
issued  by  the  Joint  State  Government 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
charges  that  the  rolls  contain  an  exces- 
sive number  of  "chiselers,"  blames  this 
situation  on  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion is  based  on  a  "case  work  philoso- 
phy." Proud  of  its  own  investigators  for 
turning  up  facts  which  had  escaped  the 
department's  visitors  in  17  percent  of  777 
cases,  the  committee  points  out  that  they 
all  have  had  "business  experience" 
though  many  of  them  would  be  ineligi- 
ble for  the  department's  civil  service 
examination.  Says  the  report:  "The  com- 
mittee contends  .  .  .  that  examinations 
should  not  be  'social  service'  in  struc- 
ture." The  report  fails  to  attribute  any 
significance  to  the  fact  that  the  777  cases 
did  not  represent  a  random  sample,  most 
of  them  having  been  chosen  from  letters 
of  complaint.  Though  the  report  con- 
tains no  specific  recommendations  it 
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strongly  suggests  that  all  would  be  well 
should  the  administration  of  relief  be 
turned  back  to  the  counties.  Not  par- 
ticularly impressed,  newspapers  through- 
out the  state  are  asking  how  the  removal 
of  state  supervision  can  serve  to  clear  up 
irregularities  and  inefficiencies  occurring 
within  the  county  boards. 

In  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  similar 
charges  made  by  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors  will  result  in  a  "study"  by 
the  state.  The  committee  on  welfare  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  recently  main- 
tained that  35  percent  of  the  relief  cases 
had  been  handled  in  a  slipshod  manner. 
"Too  much  emphasis,"  said  the  commit- 
tee, had  been  placed  on  "efforts  to 
achieve  social  readjustments."  Though 
the  local  welfare  department  recently 
has  received  nationwide  notice  in  its  at- 
tempts to  send  "relief  floaters"  back  to 
their  place  of  origin  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  August  1940,  page  241],  the 
committee  has  found  it  too  lenient  in  this 
respect  —  "the  department's  decision 
should  not  be  influenced  ...  by  lack  of 
relief  facilities  in  other  states."  Acting 
on  the  request  of  the  county  executive, 
who  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  super- 
visors' charges,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Social  Welfare  has  appointed  a  three- 
man  committee  to  conduct  a  complete 
"study  and  appraisal  of  the  county's  re- 
lief set-up." 

In  Print — A  glimpse  of  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  program  which  pro- 
vided work  for  7,800,000  different  in- 
dividuals in  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence  is  available  in  "Report  on 
Progress  of  the  WPA  Program,"  1940 
annual  report  of  the  Works  Projects 
Administration.  Illustrated  with  well- 
chosen  photographs,  spot-maps,  and  sta- 
tistical charts,  the  report  contains  a 
summary  of  the  year's  activities  and  spe- 
cial sections  containing  detailed  accounts 
of  national  defense  projects. 

Concerning  Children 

^  SELF-APPRAISAL  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Center  in  Boston  furnishes  believers  in 
the  values  and  principles  of  child  guid- 
ance with  something  tangible  to  which 
to  attach  their  faith.  The  appraisal  took 
the  form  of  a  study  of  the  adjustments 
of  400  cases,  five  to  eight  years  after 
treatment.  So  "surprising"  were  the  re- 
sults, showing  that  81  percent  had  ad- 
justed favorably,  that  the  clinic  authori- 
ties made  a  point  of  checking  and  re- 
checking  the  data.  Realizing  the  diffi- 
culties of  drawing  conclusions  from  any 
study  based  on  a  unit  as  complex  as  the 
human  being,  they  do  not  present  the 
findings  as  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
their  treatment,  but  offer  them  as  signifi- 
cant sign  posts  to  guide  the  planning  of 
future  work. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  study  the 
cases  were  typed  as  personality  and  be- 
havior problems,  non-court  delinquents, 
court  delinquents;  the  after-careers  were 
graded  into  twelve  groupings  running 
from  "unexpectedly  rapid  response"  to 
"great  failure,"  the  first  eight  classed  as 
"favorable,"  the  last  four  as  "unfavor- 
able." The  findings  show  that  91  percent 
of  the  adjustments  of  those  with  per- 
sonality and  behavior  problems  were 
favorable;  70  percent  of  the  adjustments 
of  both  the  non-court  delinquents  and  the 
court  delinquents  were  favorable.  Fur- 
ther breakdown  and  classification  indi- 
cate that  the  least  success  came  from 
treatment  of  those  cases  diagnosed  as 
abnormal  personalities,  including  "psy- 
chopathic personality,"  constitutional  in- 
ferior personality,  brain  damage,  unclass- 
ified abnormal  personality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adjustments  in  cases 
diagnosed  as  having  definite  psychotic 
symptoms,  not  psychotic  but  showing 
some  psychotic  characteristics,  peculiar 
personality,  extremely  neurotic,  were 
largely  successful. 

A  report  and  interpretation  of  the 
study  are  available  in  a  booklet,  "Treat- 
ment and  What  Happened  Afterward," 
by  William  Healy  and  Augusta  F. 
Bronner,  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center, 
38J^  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  price  60 
cents. 

Child  Welfare  Services  —  More  than 
43,000  children  in  some  500  counties 
throughout  the  United  States  received 
service  during  one  month  in  1938  from 
workers  paid  in  whole  or  part  from 
federal  funds  allotted  to  the  states  by 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  figures  are  con- 
tained in  a  review  of  the  program  for  the 
three-year  period  from  1936  through 
1938,  recently  issued  by  the  bureau. 
Among  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
workers,  the  most  frequent  were  those 
involving  neglected,  mistreated,  or  ille- 
gitimate children.  Next  in  number  were 
those  of  children  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent.  Others  involved  children 
with  physical  or  mental  handicaps. 

Progress — The  eight  states  which  held 
regular  legislative  sessions  in  1940  con- 
sidered changes  in  or  additions  to  their 
laws  affecting  children,  according  to  an 
analysis  made  by  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  Some  states  holding  special  ses- 
sions also  considered  children's  legisla- 
tion. Rhode  Island  raised  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  age  limit  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  for  children  attending  school. 
New  Jersey  adopted  a  child  labor  and 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  rais- 
ing the  basic  minimum  age  for  employ- 
ment from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  set- 
ting a  maximum  forty-hour  work  week 
for  minors  under  eighteen.  In  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  commissions  for 
the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  were 


authorized  to  continue,  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey Juvenile  Court  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  delinquents  under 
sixteen.  Kentucky  passed  an  ADC  law 
conforming  with  the  federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  revised  its  adoption  law  to 
require  three  months  residence  of  a  child 
in  its  prospective  parents'  home  before 
adoption,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  ad- 
vertisements soliciting  children  for  adop- 
tion. Other  laws  affected  children  more 
indirectly,  such  as  measures  dealing  with 
public  health,  general  relief,  and  public 
assistance. 
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The  Crippled — This  year's  buyers  of 
the  Easter  seals  put  out  by  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  they  not  only  are  helping  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  some  crippled 
child,  but  also  are 
helping  to  prevent 
some  other  child 
from  becoming  a 
cripple.  A  sizable 
proportion  of  the 
funds  raised  will 
be  used  in  an  ef- 
fort to  shed  light 
on  developmental 
or  nutritional  dis- 
eases which  pro- 
dug:  cripples  and  to  aid  in  the  early  rec- 
ognition of  congenital  defects,  such  at 
club  foot  or  dislocation  of  the  hip.  For 
eight  years  the  national  and  many  of 
the  state  crippled  children's  societies  have 
depended  for  their  support  upon  the 
Easter  seals.  This  year's  sale  will  begin 
on  March  21  and  terminate  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

ADC  Characteristics  — Approximately 
95  percent  of  the  families  accepted  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  had  been  re- 
ceiving other  forms  of  public  aid  prior 
to  acceptance.  This  and  other  facts  about 
ADC  families  were  noted  in  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  bureau  of  research 
and  statistics  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance.  Statistical  tabulation* 
showed  that  94  percent  of  the  families 
had  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
father;  less  than  one  percent,  of  the 
support  of  the  mother;  the  remainder, 
of  the  support  of  both  parents.  The 
largest  single  reason  for  dependency  was 
the  desertion  of  the  father,  which  had 
occurred  in  nearly  22  percent  of  the 
cases;  next  came  the  father's  death, 
which  had  occurred  in  nearly  18  percent 
of  the  families;  then  divorce  or  separa- 
tion, 15  percent:  and  illegitimacy,  15  per- 
cent. About  60  percent  of  the  families 
contained  older  children  ineligible  for 
ADC  inclusion ;  44  percent  contained 
persons  receiving  other  types  of  aid.  The 
average  monthly  ADC  grant  made  to 
these  newly  accepted  families  was  $33. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  grant,  with  few  ex- 
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eptions,  is  based  on  a  consideration  of 
he  needs  of  the  mother  or  responsible 
elative  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  de- 
icndent  children. 

looming — This  year's  observance  of  Na- 
[ional  Boys  and  Girls  Week  is  scheduled 
or  April  26  to  May  3.  Suggestions  for 
rograms  to  focus  community  attention 
pon  the  problems,  activities,  and  train- 
ig  of  boys  and  girls  are  contained  in  the 
'dvance  Herald  and  "Manual  of  Sug- 
estions"  which  are  available  on  request 
rom  the  National  Boys  and  Girls  Week 
Committee,  Room  950,  35  E.  Wacker 
)rive,  Chicago. 

Professional 

"~\N  the  business  agenda  for  the  next 
*r  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
f  Social  Work  are  several  proposed 
hanges  relating  to  the  conference's  nomi- 
lating  procedures.  These  proposals  have 
een  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  facili- 
ate  the  carrying  out  of  the  conference's 
olicy  of  nominating  for  office  or  com- 
nittee  membership  lay  or  professional 
ersons  outstanding  in  social  work;  of 
laking  such  nominations  representative 
f  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
ields  of  social  work,  religious  and  racial 
roups ;  and  of  limiting  each  committee 
lember  to  one  section  only.  The  recom- 
icndations,  put  forward  by  a  special 
ommittee  of  the  executive  committee, 
iclude  the  following  changes:  that  in- 
tead  of  nine  members,  as  at  present,  the 
ominating  committee  consist  of  twenty- 
ne  members  serving  overlapping  terms 
f  six  years  each ;  that  this  committee 
e  responsible  for  the  nomination  of  its 
wn  new  members  and  of  the  members 
f  section  committees  as  well  as  of 
fficers.  At  present  a  conference  com- 
littee  on  nominations,  appointed  by 
be  president,  and  five  section  nominating 
ommittees  operate  independently  of  one 
nother.  Along  with  the  proposed  amend- 
nents  to  the  constitution  to  bring  about 
hese  changes,  the  special  committee  has 
ubmitted  a  memorandum  concerning 
rocedures  of  the  nominating  committee 
carrying  out  its  tasks. 

Discontinued — As  the  nation  mobilizes 
or  national  defense,  social  agencies  and 
ducational  institutions — as  well  as  in- 
lustry — are  forced  to  choose  between 
'business  as  usual"  and  alteration  or  re- 
renchment  of  their  present  and  future 
•rograms.  At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  So- 
ial  Work  held  in  Chicago,  Northwest- 
rn  University  made  such  a  choice.  The 
idministrative  decision  to  discontinue  the 
livision  of  social  work  of  University 
College  rather  than  commit  the  univer- 
ity  to  the  three-year  program  of  devel- 
opment required  by  the  association  as  a 
lualification  for  continuing  membership 
vas  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  those  who 


felt  that  the  division's  average  yearly 
enrollment  of  more  than  200  students 
was  ample  proof  that  three  professional 
schools  of  social  work  were  not  too  many 
in  the  Chicago  area.  It  was  even  more 
unwelcome  to  the  students,  who  have 
been  holding  mass  meetings  and  signing 
petitions  in  the  hope  that  the  decision 
may  still  be  reconsidered. 

From  its  organization  in  1935,  the 
division  of  social  work  of  Northwestern 
University  has  held  provisional  member- 
ship in  the  AASSW.  In  June  1940,  it 
was  reorganized  to  meet  association  re- 
quirements. But  in  December  of  that 
year  the  association  asked  for  a  state- 
ment from  the  administration,  commit- 
ting the  university  to  a  three-year  devel- 
oping program.  The  university  was 
unable  to  make  this  commitment  and 
accordingly  withdrew  its  membership. 

Good  Record — Desirable  and  existing 
employment  practices  in  private  agencies 
are  set  side  by  side  in  "Agency  and 
Worker,"  a  study  prepared  by  the  Bos- 
ton chapter  of  the  AASW.  The  result  is 
not  so  much  a  contrast  as  a  boost  for 
the  Boston  agencies.  Almost  every  desir- 
able standard  has  a  large  group  of  rigid 
adherents,  especially  among  the  family 
and  case  work  agencies.  Nor  were  the 
standards  low:  a  thirty-eight-hour  work 
week;  a  month's  summer  plus  a  week's 
winter  vacation  for  professional  work- 
ers; staff  participation  in  board  meetings. 
Standards  were  based  on  material  from 
the  national  division  of  employment  prac- 
tices of  the  AASW,  the  Social  Service 
Employes  Union,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  individual  agencies  outside  of 
Boston. 

Civil  Service — Among  the  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  1940  progress  of  the  civil 
service  movement,  recorded  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  were:  the  Hatch  clean 
politics  law;  the  Ramspeck  act  extending 
the  merit  system  through  the  federal 
service;  state  constitutional  provisions 
for  merit  systems  in  Michigan,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  Kansas;  new  merit  sys- 
tem laws  in  twelve  municipalities.  That 
progress  will  continue  if  the  "awakened 
citizen  demand"  can  be  maintained  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  year  merit 
system  legislation  will  be  brought  before 
the  legislatures  of  twenty-three  states.  In 
its  description  of  the  league's  work  with 
the  states  in  setting  up  merit  systems  for 
public  welfare  workers,  the  report  offers 
high  praise  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
for  "its  thorough  and  tactful  work 
which  required  full  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  the  far-reaching  legislation  of 
1939."  .  .  .  Two  graphic  presentations 
of  the  contrast  between  civil  service  and 
the  spoils  system  were  published  recently 
by  the  New  York  City  Civil  Service 
Commission:  "Merit  System  Advancing," 
its  fifty-sixth  annual  report,  summarizes 


tht  commission's  activities  for  the  year 
and  is  illustrated  with  stills  from  the 
motion  picture  by  the  same  name  re- 
cently produced  in  cooperation  with 
WPA;  "Balance  Sheet"  contrasts  with 
amusing  drawings  the  city's  public  serv- 
ice administration  in  1933  and  in  1940 
and  traces  with  photographs  the  career 
of  one  civil  service  worker. 

Visiting  Teachers — The  whats,  whys, 
and  wherefores  of  visiting  teacher  serv- 
ices are  set  forth  in  a  brochure  recently 
issued  by  the  American  Association  for 
Visiting  Teachers,  "Visiting  Teacher 
Service  Today,"  by  Edith  Everett  and  a 
committee  of  the  association.  Hardly  so 
ambitious  as  its  subtitle,  "A  Study  of  Its 
Philosophy  and  Practice  in  the  United 
States,"  the  pamphlet  simply  but  ade- 
quately discusses  the  administrative  re- 
lationship of  the  service  to  other  special 
school  services  and  the  school  system; 
describes  several  well  developed  existing 
services;  outlines  the  visiting  teacher's 
duties  and  her  relationship  to  the  child, 
the  teacher,  the  parents,  and  the  com- 
munity. Price  15  cents  from  the  associa- 
tion, 249  High  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Reading  Lists — What  social  work  stu- 
dents are  reading  as  part  of  their  prepa- 
ration in  community  organization  has 
been  revealed  in  an  analysis  prepared  for 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  by  Monroe  M.  Title  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  analysis 
was  based  on  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
on  reading  lists  sent  by  a  committee  of 
the  AASSW  to  seventeen  social  work 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
The  answers  contained  the  titles  of  1,275 
separate  publications.  Of  these  961  were 
used  by  only  one  school,  196  by  two 
schools,  52  by  three  schools,  25  by  four 
schools,  and  41  by  five  or  more  schools. 
The  seven  publications  which  were  used 
by  the  majority  of  the  schools  were: 
"Community  Organization,"  by  Jesse  F. 
Steiner;  "Community  and  Social  Wel- 
fare" by  Cecil  C.  North ;  "Cooperative 
Movement  in  Social  Work,"  by  William 
J.  Norton;  "Case  Studies  in  Community 
Organization,"  by  Walter  W.  Pettit; 
"What  Social  Workers  Should  Know 
about  their  Communities,"  by  Margaret 
F.  Byington ;  "New  Alignments  Between 
Public  and  Private  Agencies,"  by  Linton 
B.  Swift;  "Charity  Organization  Move- 
ment in  the  United  States,"  by  Frank  D. 
Watson.  Among  the  twenty-three  peri- 
odicals mentioned,  the  most  frequently 
named  were  the  Social  Work  Yearbook, 
the  Survey  Midmonthly,  the  Compass, 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
Proceedings,  Social  Forces,  and  the  So- 
cial Service  Review. 

As  suggested  follow-up  reading  for  its 
staff  members  who  have  attended  ses- 
sions for  the  in-service  training  of  exec- 
utive secretaries,  Minnesota's  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security  recently  issued 
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the  following  list  of  publications:  "Pub- 
lic Assistance,"  by  Edith  Abbott;  "Prob- 
lems of  Administration  in  Social  Work," 
Pierce  Atwater;  "Rural  Routes  to  Com- 
munity Understanding  of  Public  Welfare 
Programs,"  Betty  Barton  and  Florence 
Black ;  "Public  Relief,"  by  Josephine  C. 
Brown ;  "We,  the  Parents,"  by  Sidonie 
Matsner  Gruenberg;  "The  Triumph  of 
Willie  Pond,"  by  Caroline  Slade;  "Social 
Case  Work  in  Practice,"  by  Florence 
Hollis;  "The  Administration  of  Old  Age 
Assistance,"  by  Robert  T.  Lansdale ; 
"The  Need  of  Case  Work  in  a  Public 
Assistance  Agency,"  by  Ellery  F.  Reed  ; 
"The  Dependent  Child,"  by  Henry  W. 
Thurston. 

In  Print— "The  Public  Welfare  Direc- 
tory, 1941,"  recently  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  im- 
proves on  the  1940  edition  by  the  addition 
of  federal  agencies  and  their  regional  or- 
ganizations to  the  listings  of  state  and 
local  public  welfare  agencies.  The  new 
edition,  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  corre- 
spondence, also  contains  an  expanded 
section  on  Canadian  agencies.  Price  $1, 
less  in  quantity,  from  the  APWA,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago.  Subscribers  will 
receive  at  least  two  lists  of  revisions  dur- 
ing the  year: 

Volunteers 

TN  addition  to  its  concern  over  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  volunteers  becoming  pre- 
occupied with  "war  work,"  the  Confer- 
ence on  Volunteers,  sponsored  recently 
by  the  New  York  Junior  League  and 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1941, 
page  10],  exhibited  serious  interest  in 
the  problems  which  volunteers  and  social 
agencies  normally  face  in  their  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  In  considering  what 
the  agencies  could  expect  of  volunteers, 
the  delegates  seemed  in  hearty  agree- 
ment that  agencies  were  justified  in  be- 
ing interested  only  in  volunteers  of  seri- 
ous purpose,  willing  to  devote  specific 
blocks  of  time  to  their  work,  and  willing 
to  take  part  in  some  training  plan. 
Agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  warn- 
ed that  they  must  consider  the  volunteer 
and  the  community  as  well  as  the  client 
in  shaping  their  policies  in  regard  to 
volunteer  service.  They  were  reminded 
that  one  object  of  training  is  "to  present 
the  concept  of  working  for  people  rather 
than  for  an  agency." 

Specific  steps  suggested  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  well-rounded  agency  pro- 
gram for  volunteers  included:  carefully 
planned  individual  interviews,  group 
courses  and  discussions  led  by  both  pro- 
fessional workers  and  experienced  vol- 
unteers ;  visits  to  all  departments  of  the 
agency;  field  trips  with  workers;  pre- 
scribed reading  and  lectures  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  work  covered  by  the  agency 


and  related  agencies;  attendance  at  staff 
meetings ;  membership  on  staff  commit- 
tees. Other  recommendations  were  for 
the  recruiting  of  volunteers  through 
specific  groups  such  as  church  organiza- 
tions, college  clubs,  educational  agencies 
rather  than  through  general  pleas  to  the 
public  by  way  of  ordinary  publicity  chan- 
nels; for  the  reconsideration  of  their 
policies  by  agencies  not  at  present  em- 
ploying volunteers;  for  the  presentation 
of  further  opportunity  for  discussion  be- 
tween volunteers  and  professional  work- 
ers through  future  conferences  on  their 
common  problems. 

Scouting — One  to  three  is  the  ratio  of 
volunteers  to  Girl  Scouts  in  Cleveland, 
where  99  percent  of  all  women  connected 
with  Scouting  are  serving  as  volunteers. 
The  city  has  3,400  Girl  Scouts,  1,250 
women  volunteers  working  with  them. 
...  For  the  57,000  Boy  Scouts  in  New 
York  City  there  are  upwards  of  10,000 
volunteer  leaders,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Boy  Scout  Federation 
of  Greater  New  York.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  leaders  contributed 'more  than 
a  million  hours  to  Scouting  last  year. 

Red  Cross —  In  spite  of  war  relief  ac- 
tivities within  the  American  Red  Cross 
during  the  past  year  domestic  operations 
continued  to  attract  many  a  volunteer 
worker.  According  to  the  last  annual 
report  5,031  Red  Cross  volunteers  were 
engaged  in  administrative  work;  8,931 
were  enrolled  in  the  staff  assistance 
corps ;  3,241  in  the  hospital  and  recrea- 
tion service  known  as  the  Grey  Ladies ; 
2,796  in  the  motor  corps;  2,061  in  the 
braille  corps;  1,442  in  home  service 
work;  871  in  the  canteen  corps;  672  in 
the  nurse's  aides  service.  Because  of 
their  relation  to  national  defense,  the 
motor  corps  and  nurse's  aides  service 
are  being  expanded  this  year. 

In  Nurseries — The  use  of  volunteers 
received  considered  discussion  at  the  re- 
cent second  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Day  Nurseries. 
The  difficulties  in  recruiting  and  using 
volunteers  successfully  were  acknowl- 
edged, but  the  consensus  was  that  these 
difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  nursery — 
an  attempt  to  adapt  the  work  to  the 
special  abilities  and  interests  of  the 
worker.  Among  the  activities  in  which 
volunteers  have  proven  useful  to  nur- 
series are:  taking  children  to  clinics  or 
on  trips,  giving  special  lessons  in  draw- 
ing or  music,  assisting  with  community 
studies,  helping  with  work  with  parents. 

At  Settlements — Volunteers  make  five 
main  contributions  to  settlement  work, 
according  to  the  delegates  at  a  regional 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  recently  held  in  Detroit: 
their  varied  skills  and  interests  com- 


plement the  work  of  professional  sta: 
members ;  they  bring  the  settlement 
fresh  point  of  view;  they  interpret  th 
needs  of  the  settlement  neighborhood  t 
the  community;  their  testimony  carrie 
conviction  in  financial  appeals ;  the 
bring  a  wide  circle  of  associates  int 
touch  with  the  settlement  from  whor 
new  recruits  or  financial  assistance  migl; 
be  obtained.  The  settlement  workei 
also  brought  out  the  fact  that  supervisoi 
have  three  main  responsibilities  in  rela 
tion  to  volunteers:  to  provide  a  prelimiri 
ary  orientation  to  the  settlement's  his 
tory,  purpose,  and  function;  to  select  th 
job  to  fit  the  volunteer,  giving  him  n 
sponsibility  according  to  his  ability;  t 
offer  recognition  of  the  volunteer's  worl 

People  and  Things 

/CLIPPER  flying  across  the  Atlantic  i 
getting  to  be  a  habit  with  Eric  K 
Biddle  who  last  month  left  for  Englan 
for  the  second  time  in  six  months.  Mi 
Biddle,  whose  trip  last  fall  was  in  hi 
capacity  as  executive  director  of  th 
United  States  Committee  for  the  Car 
of  European  Children,  makes  the  presen 
journey  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  th 
American  Public  Welfare  Associatior 
Serving  as  consultant  on  administrate 
and  observer  in  Great  Britain,  he  wi 
remain  in  Europe  for  four  months  t 
study  the  effects  of  defense  activities  o 
the  administration  of  the  social  service 
and  the  operation  of  the  public  moral 
program.  After  his  return  to  the  Unite 
States  he  will  spend  three  or  fou 
months  conferring  with  federal,  stari 
and  local  welfare  officials  as  a  membe 
of  the  APWA  staff.  The  project  ha 
been  made  possible  through  a  specia 
grant  received  by  the  association  from 
friend.  Before  taking  wing,  Mr.  Biddl 
announced  his  resignation  from  the  U.  S 
Committee. 

Changes — After  an  extended  leave  fron 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  serve  a 
captain  at  the  launching  of  the  Nationa 
Refugee  Service,  William  Haber  has  re 
turned  to  the  academic  halls  to  resurm 
his  duties  as  professor  of  economics 
During  his  twenty  months  as  the  NRS" 
first  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Haber  ac 
complished  the  difficult  task  of  weldini 
an  efficiently  functioning  organizatioi 
from  more  than  a  dozen  separate  agen 
cies.  .  .  .  New  executive  director  for  th< 
American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  t< 
China  is  Helen  Kennedy  Stevens,  erst 
while  assistant  to  the  dean  at  Barnarc 
College.  Miss  Stevens  succeeds  Brunc 
Shaw,  resigned.  .  .  .  John  H.  Moore 
former  secretary  of  the  Council  ol 
Community  Forces,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
has  gone  to  Hawaii  to  succeed  Ferris  F 
Laune  as  executive  secretary  of  th< 
Honolulu  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
Dr.  Laune  is  now  director  of  Honolulu's 
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Palama  Settlement.  .  .  .  The  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  a  recent 
:onsolidation  of  the  former  local  coun- 
:ils  of  the  city's  five  boroughs,  has  as  its 
lirector  Eleanor  Edson,  for  several 
.-ears  treasurer  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion. .  .  .  Among  the  medical  social  work- 
ers who  recently  packed  up  their  lares 
and  pennies  were:  Helen  Noyes  who 
left  New  York  City  where  she  was  di- 
rector of  social  service  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  to 
jo  to  Buffalo  to  fill  a  similar  position  at 
the  Buffalo  General  Hospital;  and  Olive 
K.  Kestin  who  left  the  social  service 
staff  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  go  to  New  York  City 
to  become  director  of  social  service  at 
the  Beth  Moses  Hospital  in  Brooklyn. 
.  .  The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has 
appointed  Jacob  Yerushalmy,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  to  succeed  Robert  J.  Myers  as 
director  of  the  division  of  statistical  re- 
search. Dr.  Myers  has  become  chief  of 
the  division  of  wage  and  hour  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Well  Earned — "From  Many  Lands," 
Louis  Adamic's  account  of  the  blendings 
of  recent  immigrants  into  American  life 
last  month  brought  its  author  the  $1,000 
John  Anisfield  award  for  the  outstand- 
ing book  of  the  year  on  racial  relations. 
Last  October,  prior  to  the  book's  first 
appearance,  Survey  Graphic  published  a 
digest  of  one  of  its  chapters  as  "From 
Bohemia:  Ma  and  Pa  Karas." 

Meetings — The  campuses  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  will  serve  as  the  double  setting 
for  the  seventh  annual  Conference  on 
Conservation  of  Marriage  and  the  Fam- 
ily scheduled  for  April  8-10.  .  .  .  The 
thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  June  22-26. 
Scheduled  to  speak  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing is  Harriet  Elliott,  consumer  com- 
missioner of  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission. 

Guests — The  spring  curriculum  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Work  is  being  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  two  guest 
professors.  Eileen  Blackey,  who  arrived 
in  February,  brought  an  accumulation 
of  professional  and  academic  experience 
gathered  together  in  varied  services: 
supervisor  of  in-service  training  for  the 
Florida  Department  of  Public  Welfare : 
director  of  social  work  education  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii;  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Smith  College  School  of 
Social  Work;  director  of  transient  serv- 
ice of  the  FERA  in  Florida;  visiting 
Iteacher  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Harriet  M. 
Bartlett,  who  continues  her  guest  pro- 
fessorship from  last  semester  when  she 


inaugurated  a  program  of  training  for 
medical  social  work,  had  just  finished 
her  book,  "Some  Aspects  of  Social  Case 
Work  in  a  Medical  Setting,"  before  tak- 
ing on  the  job.  In  addition  to  her  classes 
at  the  school,  Miss  Bartlett  is  conducting 
an  institute  in  northern  California  under 
the  auspices  of  the  university's  extension 
division. 

Children's  Workers — In  order  to  "re- 
new and  strengthen  its  relations  with  its 
168  member  agencies,"  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  recently  added  six 
additional  field  secretaries  to  its  staff. 
Their  function  is  to  stimulate  local  edu- 
cational activity  and  bring  together  ex- 
perience and  planning  from  every  section 
of  the  country.  Because  of  unpredictable 
finances  the  new  field  service  can  be  as- 
sured only  for  three  months  and  no  more 
than  fifty  visits  can  be  planned.  The 
workers,  all  operating  on  a  part  time 
basis,  are:  Ethel  Barger,  superintendent, 
Milwaukee  Orphan's  Asylum;  Abigail 
Brownell,  formerly  director  of  the  county 
agency  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Children's  Aid  Society;  Margaret  Reeves 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver; Florence  Van  Sickler,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Child  Welfare  Association, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Leona  Stuart  Areson, 
agency  consultant,  Federation  of  Protes- 
tant Welfare  Agencies,  New  York  City; 
Ora  Pendleton,  executive  secretary,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Work 
for  children  has  claimed  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  Hodges  family.  Mitchell 
Hodges,  son  of  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges 
who  long  has  been  associated  with  the 
Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau,  has 
joined  the  New  Jersey  Children's  Home 
Society  as  financial  secretary  and  pub- 
licity director.  Until  recently  the  younger 
Hodges  was  with  the  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Community  Chest. 

Time-Honored — In  appreciation  of  their 
support  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  the  Conference  Bul- 
letin recently  published  the  names  of 
the  513  persons  and  organizations  who 
have  maintained  continuous  memberships 
for  twenty  years  or  longer.  On  the  list 
are  four  persons  whose  memberships 
have  spanned  half  a  century:  Alexander 
Johnson  of  Aurora,  111.,  fifty-six  years  a 
member;  John  M.  Glenn  of  New  York, 
fifty-three  years;  Jeffrey  Brackett  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  fifty-one  years;  Homer 
Folks  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  fifty  years. 
Oldest  institutional  membership  is  held 
by  the  Overseers  of  Public  Welfare, 
Boston,  an  organization  which  has  sup- 
ported the  conference  for  the  past  forty- 
eight  years. 

Settlement  Workers — Because  of  their 
"outstanding  contribution  to  the  civic 
and  social  betterment  of  Cleveland,"  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Jelliffe,  co-founders 
and  directors  of  Cleveland's  Karamu 


House,  were  recently  presented  with  the 
$500  Charles  Eiseman  award.  Another 
settlement  worker  recently  accorded  rec- 
ognition for  service  to  his  city  is  Cleo 
A.  Blackburn,  headworker  of  Planner 
House  Settlement,  Indianapolis,  and  re- 
cipient of  a  civic  award  from  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  .  .  .  Edward  N. 
Pape,  formerly  of  the  Union  Settlement, 
Hartford,  succeeds  Clyde  E.  Murray  as 
headworker  of  the  Munhall  Neighbor- 
hood House,  Munhall,  Pa.  .  .  .  The 
Minute  Circle  Friendly  House,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  a  new  headworker  in 
Jack  A.  Becklean  who  succeeds  Charles 
E.  Henion. 

Discontinued  —  Financial  limitations 
have  caused  the  National  Peace  Con- 
ference to  discontinue  its  Washington 
Information  Service.  The  last  bulletin, 
which  appeared  on  January  30,  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  Lease-Lend 
bill. 

In  "The  Village"—  The      Greenwich 

Village  Association,  first  of  New  York's 
neighborhood  organizations,  is  marking 
its  thirty-eighth  year  by  'beginning  the 
publication  of  a  new  bulletin.  The  first 
issue,  behind  which  is  the  experienced 
hand  of  The  Survey's  contributing  edi- 
tor, Edward  T.  Devine,  announces  a 
series  of  town  hall  meetings  of  Green- 
wich Village. 

Deaths 

GEORGE  VINCENT,  PH.D.,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  As  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chautauqua  Institution,  as 
president  from  1911  to  1917  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  as  head,  from  1917 
to  1929  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
Dr.  Vincent  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions.  His  retirement  from 
the  foundation  in  1929  brought  no  ces- 
sation in  his  activities,  but  rather  per- 
mitted them  a  wider  scope.  The  Red 
Cross,  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  and  the  organizations  of  his  home 
town  all  were  enriched  by  his  wisdom 
and  experience.  "Honored  as  a  scholar, 
administrator,  and  humanitarian,  Dr. 
Vincent  remained  a  simple,  wise,  and 
kindly  man." 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  STELZLE,  New  York 
minister,  author,  and  lecturer,  identified 
with  many  activities  designed  to 
strengthen  relationships  between  the 
labor  movement  and  the  churches.  In 
1903  he  organized  the  labor  department 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1910 
the  Labor  Temple,  a  center  of  adult  edu- 
cation, especially  for  the  foreign  born. 
He  was  the  founder  of  Labor  Sunday, 
now  observed  in  churches  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  was  the  author  of  books 
on  labor,  religion  and  social  problems. 
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''The  Clayton  Controversy" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  article  in  the 
January  Midmonthly  [see  "Professional 
Procedures,"  page  17]  on  the  "Clayton 
Controversy"  requires  elaboration  in 
several  particulars. 

While  you  state  that  it  was  the  execu- 
tive who  noted  that  "the  equilibrium 
between  staff  and  board,  and  executive 
and  board,  had  been  upset  by  the  union 
letter,"  you  then  proceed  as  if  this  were 
an  accepted  fact.  However,  neither  the 
board  nor  the  staff  came  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, and  in  fact  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  unionization  of  the 
workers  was  important  primarily  be- 
cause it  enabled  them  to  deal  with  diffi- 
culties which  were  inherent  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  did  not  create  these  difficulties. 

You  state  that  the  union  "took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  whole  situation  and 
of  the  means  and  method  required  to 
correct  it"  from  the  FWAA  and  the 
AASW.  Both  the  FWAA  and  the 
AASW  severely  criticized  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Family  Service  Society.  Was 
the  labor  movement  therefore  taking  a 
very  different  view  from  these  organiza- 
tions in  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the 
executive  secretary  of  FSS? 

The  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from 
your  summary  that  the  organized  labor 
movement  of  St.  Louis  attacked  the 
United  Charities  Campaign.  The  Social 
Service  Employes  Union  urged  other 
unions  and  their  members  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  campaign  and  this  was 
publicly  recognized  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 
The  trade  unionists  of  St.  Louis  did  con- 
tribute generously.  One  union,  the 
Brewery  Workers,  contributed  $20,000 
to  the  United  Charities  drive. 

Incidentally,  both  union  and  non-union 
staff  members  were  in  agreement  in  re- 
gard to  the  handling  of  all  the  major 
questions  in  this  situation. 

JOSEPH  H.  LEVY 

Director,  National  Social  Service  Divi- 
sion, United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America  (CIO) 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  error  in  the  article 
"Professional  Procedures"  in  the  Jan- 
uary Survey  Midmonthly.  The  statement 
is  made  that  "Harry  Greenstein,  who 
was  then  president,  though  his  successor 
had  been  elected,"  decided  to  authorize 
the  study  of  the  St.  Louis  situation.  This 
authorization  was  given  on  July  1,  sev- 
eral weeks  before  Mr.  Greenstein's  suc- 
cessor was  elected.  When  the  report  of 
the  study  was  completed,  Mr.  Green- 
stein  was  still  president ;  but  as  his  suc- 
cessor had  been  elected,  he  suggested 


that  the  consideration  of  the  report  and 
of  the  association's  policies  in  connection 
with  it  be  considered  by  the  new  officers 
and  newly  elected  board  instead  of  by 
those  who,  under  the  by-laws,  held  office 
until  October  1. 

Under  these  circumstances  you  can  see 
that  a  considerable  misinterpretation 
might  be  put  upon  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Greenstein  authorized  the  study 
"though  his  successor  had  been  elected." 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  would  make  adequate  explana- 
tion and  correction  of  this  statement. 
Executive  Secretary  WALTER  WEST 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

Form  vs  Content 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  article  "Treating  Youth  Crime" 
by  Charles  L.  Chute  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  Survey  Midmonthly.  Mr.  Chute 
has  a  realism  all  too  infrequent  in  some 
of  our  social  work  activities.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  forever  attempting 
legislative  changes  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  improve  conditions  merely  by 
achieving  changes  in  administrative  or- 
ganization. Social  workers  in  states 
having  boards  of  control,  for  example, 
are  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  secure  a 
voluntary  board  or  the  cabinet  form  of 
welfare  organization.  Other  states,  hav- 
ing an  integrated  program  with  the  out- 
door and  indoor  programs  administered 
or  supervised  by  one  department,  are 
trying  to  separate  them,  whereas  still 
other  states  are  trying  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

Unquestionably  certain  forms  of  or- 
ganization lend  themselves  to  more  suc- 
cessful administration  than  others,  but  I 
believe  that  if  we  would  concentrate  upon 
the  content  of  administration  and  upon 
improving  administrative  personnel,  our 
energies  would  yield  a  much  iireater  re- 
turn than  is  now  yielded  by  our  con- 
stant effort  to  change  the  form  without 
a  corresponding  effort  to  improve  the  ac- 
tual substance  of  administration.  I  trust 
no  one  will  misunderstand  me  and  think 
that  I  do  not  believe  legislative  changes 
are  desirable  and  necessary.  I  certainly 
do,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have 
overemphasized  this  phase  of  our  work 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other. 

The  proposed  Youth  Correction  Au- 
thority Act  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have 
not  yet  made  the  juvenile  court  law  ef- 
fective, nor  have  we  integrated  its  ma- 
chinery with  that  of  other  social  organi- 
zations functioning  in  related  fields.  But 
already  energy  is  being  diverted  from 
this  necessary  activity  to  an  effort  to  set 
up  additional  expensive  administrative 
machinery  to  treat  a  limited  group  of 


persons  who  in  any  case  might  well 
brought  under  the  juvenile  courts.  It 
a  constant  surprise  to  social  workers 
find  many  statutes  which  lie  unused  be- 
cause no  one  has  made  it  his  business  to 
see  that  they  are  given  life.  Perhaps  thi-, 
is  a  period  in  which  we  should  devott 
more  of  our  energies  to  perfecting  the 
administration  of  the  social  legislation 
which  has  already  been  placed  on  th« 
statute  books  before  we  start  off  in  new 
directions. 

May  I  add  a  word  about  another  ar- 
ticle in  that  October  issue,  Arlien  John- 
son's "Local  Social  Planning,"  in  which 
she  lays  bare  so  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  find  in  this  whole  area  of  com- 
munity planning.  I  am  hopeful  that  con- 
structive action  will  be  stimulated  by  this 
article.  I  wish  it  had  gone  farther  in 
discussing  the  mechanics  of  decentralized 
participation  in  planning,  since  here  there 
are  very  real  organization  problems  to 
be  dealt  with.  One  of  these  has  to  do 
with  the  integration  of  neighborhood 
planning  with  the  over-all  city  planning 
which  is  absolutely  essential  if  unity  is 
to  be  achieved  in  the  total  social  pro- 
gram of  our  whole  community. 

ERNEST  F.  WITTE 

Director,  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Statistical  Wine  Glasses 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Now  comes  the  pestife- 
rous statistician  with  a  gripe  about 
statistical  malpractice  in  the  otherwise 
excellent  February  number  of  Survey 
Midmonthly.  Years  ago  I  wrote  a 
learned  article  in  a  learned  magazine 
which  should  have  stopped  for  all  time 
the  malpractice  in  question ;  but  it  must 
have  escaped  your  attention. 

On  page  67  the  "Major  Consumers  of 
Distilled  Spirits"  are  illustrated  by  wine 
glasses,  one  for  each  of  several  states, 
starting  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  we  don't 
drink  distilled  spirits  out  of  wine  glasses, 
but  let  that  pass.  The  comparison  in  per 
capita  consumption  is  given  by  the  heights 
of  the  glasses,  although  anybody  who  has 
ever  hoisted  one  knows  that  the  contents, 
if  any,  are  at  least  three  dimensional. 
Thus,  in  the  diagram,  Washingtonians 
(and  their  out  of  town  friends)  are 
alleged  to  consume  3.76  gallons  per 
capita  (of  Washingtonians)  as  compared 
with  California  consumption  of  1.50  gal- 
lons per  capita.  In  consequence  the 
D.  C.  glass  is  shown  to  rise  above  the 
table  (or  is  it  the  mantel?)  to  somewhat 
more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  Cali- 
fornia glass.  However,  my  rough  and 
ready  calculation  with  a  desk  ruler  in- 
dicates that  the  D.  C.  glass  in  the  exact 
size  pictured  would  hold  about  .0204 
cubic  inches  as  compared  with  .0045 
cubic  inches  for  the  California  glass.  In 
other  words,  the  D.  C.  glass  holds  ap- 
proximately 41/3  times  as  much  as  the 
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California  glass.  Comparative  quality 
•}{  contents  is  of  course  not  stated. 

The  editorial  policy  of  The  Survey 
seems  to  express  an  opinion  that  impres- 
sions are  more  readily  grasped  from  dia- 
grams than  from  statistics.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  this  is  true,  your  readers  are 
misled  by  diagrams  of  the  type  in  ques- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  once  sub- 
mitted an  article  to  you  in  which  this 
point  was  elaborated  upon  the  basis  of 
:ertain  Survey  pictograms.  This  was 
approximately  June  16,  1914.  My  manu- 
script was  returned  the  following  morn- 
ing. So  you  see  I  have  a  hidden  bias  be- 
hind my  criticism,  which,  however,  I 
<!iope  you  will  accept  with  no  hard  feel- 
ings and  without  repetition  of  the  of- 
fense! STUART  A.  RICE 
Assistant  Director,  in  Charge  of  'the 
Division  of  Statistical  Standards 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Due  Credit 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  read  and  enjoyed 
the  article,  "Merit  System  Inventory," 
;by  Louis  Hosch  and  Harry  Marsh  in  the 
fanuary  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  The 
authors  credit  to  "the  merit  system  su- 
pervisor and  his  council  a  good  job"  of 
explaining  the  system  to  the  Nebraska 
public  by  radio,  through  newspaper  pub- 
licity, and  so  on. 

May  we  point  out,  however,  that  our 
agency,  through  its  chief  of  personnel, 
Norman  A.  Durfee,  developed  the  in- 
tensive recruiting  campaign  which  in- 
cluded radio  broadcasts.  The  idea  of 
broadcasts  was  his  and  the  script  was 
prepared  under  his  supervision  and  with 
his  help.  The  county  assistance  direc- 
tors in  Hall,  Lancaster,  Madison,  Dodge, 
Buffalo,  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Scotts 
Bluff  Counties  were  responsible  for  the 
'arrangements  with  the  stations  located 
within  their  counties  and  for  the  pub- 
licity in  regard  to  these  broadcasts. 

We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
Iwork  the  merit  system  supervisor  in 
Nebraska  is  doing,  but  we  believe  that 
you  will  wish  to  give  credit  where  credit 
jis  due.  NEIL  C.  VANDEMOER 

Director  of  Assistance 
Nebraska  State    Board   of   Control 

Information  Please 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  venturing  to  bring 
;to  your  attention  certain  facilities  offered 
by  the  department  of  research  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
at  297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.     I 
wish  all  your  readers  might  be  familiar 
with  the  research  library.     It  specializes 
!  in   sources   on   the   social   aspects   of   re- 
ligion and  the  religious  and  ethical  phases 
of  social  work  and  social  problems.  Some 
material   is   available   here   which   is   not 
|  accessible    in    any    other    one    place. 
Most   useful   of    the   department's   ac- 
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tivities  is  probably  the  publication  of  its 
Information  Service.  A  seven  months' 
introductory  subscription  is  now  avail- 
able for  $1.  It  is  brief,  concise  reporting 
of  the  results  of  careful  research  into 
vital  questions  which  currently  divide 
opinion  among  well-disposed  Americans. 
The  effort  is  to  supply  a  factual  basis 
for  wise  decisions  on  issues  about  which 
people  must  make  up  their  minds.  The 
aim  is  primarily  to  develop  a  more  in- 
formed and  intelligent  opinion  among  the 
churches. 
New  York  EDITH  A.  TROTTER 

All  Aid— For  What? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "War  aims"  is  an  am- 
biguous phrase:  it  means,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  fighting  objectives — such  as 
self-defense,  conquest,  victory,  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy ;  it  means,  on  the  other 
hand,  goals  beyond  the  war,  but  motivat- 
ing it  as  a  whole — such  as  revenge,  im- 
perial power,  wealth,  lebensraum,  peace, 
democracy,  civilization,  and  so  on.  The 
failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
undoubtedly  makes  more  difficult  any  ef- 
fort to  set  up  as  a  goal  any  new  scheme 
for  a  world  order  acceptable  to  our  cul- 
ture. It  makes  difficult  any  motivation 
beyond  survival,  revenge,  and  restoration 
of  the  status  quo  ante. 

Such  goals  are  all  illusory.  "Survival" 
would-  mean  little  if,  in  order  to  "sur- 
vive," we  give  up  values  for  which  we 
would  lay  down  our  lives — freedom, 
democratic  responsibility,  honor,  human- 
ity. The  status  quo  ante — "business  as 
usual" — can  never  be  restored,  thank 
God,  for  if  it  could  it  would  be  precisely 
that  explosive,  greedy  "peace"  which  has 
already  bred  two  world  wars.  Reprisal, 
which  (per  Gallup  poll)  now  motivates 
half  the  English  population,  may  win  the 
war  but  lose  the  peace.  It  kills  the 
enemy  but  revives  the  enmity.  Lodge's 
and  Clemenceau's  revenge  produced  Hit- 
ler's hate.  Hitler's  revenge  would  per- 
petrate England's  hate.  Heaven  protect 
us  from  the  aftermath  of  our  own  re- 
venge! But  heaven  won't. 

The  answer  is  not  appeasement.  Crim- 
inals at  large  must  be  stopped,  not  en- 
couraged, even  though  we  know  nowa- 
days what  causes  criminals.  But  while 
we  take  emergency  measures  against 
crime,  we  begin  to  recognize  that  only 
community  reorganization  and  normal 
opportunities  for  all  will  prevent  its  in- 
crease. A  situation  in  which  interna- 
tional crime  "does  not  pay"  will  be  a 
world  in  which  international  good  will 
does  pay,  in  which  it  will  be  more  worth 
while  to  play  the  game  under  decent  rules 
of  live  and  let  live,  rules  in  the  making 
and  enforcing  of  which  all  men  of  good 
will  and  good  faith  who  accept  them  may 
have  a  share. 

If   the   achievement  of   good   will   and 


good  faith  are  to  be  war  aims,  the  L.  S. 
A.  should  demand  them  as  the  only  price 
worth  the  stupendous  sacrifices  we  are 
now  asked  to  make. 

The  defeat  and  uprooting  of  govern- 
ments in  most  of  the  democracies  should 
at  least  and  at  last  make  their  federali- 
zation  a  practical  possibility,  under  the 
temporary  shelter  and  hegemony  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations.  A  projected  plan 
for  the  pooling  of  world  resources  for 
equitable  access  might  denature  any  re- 
maining greed  on  our  side,  and  might  be 
an  inducement  for  starved  peoples  to 
recognize  the  ultimate  folly  of  nihilistic 
power  politics. 

No  war  aims  are  ever  fully  realized 
as  envisioned.  But  without  positive,  con- 
structive goals  beyond  the  war,  we  die  in 
vain.  Our  America  may  gain  the  whole 
world,  but  lose  its  own  soul. 
Evanston,  III.  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

Toast  and  Hors  d'Oeuvres 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Since  "Grandma  Called 
It  Charity"  by  Helen  Cody  Baker  came 
out  in  the  November  Midmonthly,  I've 
meant  to  write  Hosannahs  about  it.  Now 
we  have  had  Mrs.  Baker's  other  two 
articles  ["A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  De- 
cember; "Social  Workers  as  Propagan- 
dists," January]  I  can  say  that  the  series 
holds  about  the  best  thought  The  Survey 
has  given  us  for  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  Baker  sees  all  around  the  sub- 
ject and  talks  about  it  as  if  it  weren't 
anointed.  That  must  be  the  secret  of  the 
refreshing  quality  of  her  writing.  A  lot 
of  the  stuff  on  interpretation  is  like  half- 
cooked  mush.  Mrs.  Baker  serves  dry 
crisp  toast  with  an  occasional  topping  of 
hors  d'oeuvres. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Louis  TOWLEY 

To  the  Like-Minded 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  group  of  social 
workers,  politically  conservative  under 
normal  circumstances,  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  of  their  colleagues  who,  like 
themselves,  cannot  subscribe  to  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  aid  to  Britain,  and  its  ob- 
vious war  implications. 

We  plan  no  militant  action,  but  be- 
cause we  know  that  it  often  is  a  com- 
fort to  a  minority  to  meet  on  common 
ground  for  a  strengthening  of  conviction, 
we  should  like  to  hear,  at  the  address 
below,  from  others  who  share  our  be- 
liefs. 

Our  experience  thus  far  has  shown 
that  some  workers  in  sub-executive  or 
subordinate  positions  are  hesitant  to  ex- 
press a  point  of  view  different  from  that 
held  by  their  boards  or  executives,  but  it 
is  our  feeling  that  they  are  mistaken,  and 
that  anyone  connected  with  their  organi- 
zation's will  respect  an  honest  point  of 
view.  LYDIA  BANNING 

74  St.  Mart's  Place,  New  York  City 
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Migrants  and  Mendicants 

MEN  ON  THE  MOVE,  by  Nels  Anderson. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  357  pp.  Price  $3. 

THE  BEGGAR,  by  Marian  W.  Gilmore.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.  252  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HpHERE  is   a  sharp  contrast  between 

•*•  these  two  books  which  is  encouraging 
to  persons  interested  in  migrants  and 
challenging  to  those  concerned  with  beg- 
gars. Anderson's  book  demonstrates  the 
vast  amount  of  research  and  study  which, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  interstate  migration.  He 
presents  nothing  new,  but  correlates  what 
has  been  learned  about  migrants  and  mi- 
gration. Gilmore's  subjective  approach 
indicates  the  lack  of  scientific  study  which 
has  been  given  to  beggars  and  begging. 
His  facts  are  few;  his  illustrations 
limited  to  occasional  stories  of  individual 
beggars.  It  shows  the  paucity  of  such 
logical  study  as  is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  successful  efforts  to  improve  con- 
ditions. 

Designed  primarily  to  bring  together 
in  one  volume  the  essential  facts  about 
"moving  people"  as  gathered  by  experts 
during  the  past  ten  years,  Anderson's 
hook  does  not  arrive  at  definite  recom- 
mendations for  remedial  action.  His  own 
ideas  about  the  solution  appear  in  the  in- 
troduction, in  which  he  emphasizes  the 
need  for  jobs  for  migrants,  preferably  in 
private  industry,  but  jobs  even  if  paid 
for  from  public  funds.  Admitting  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  "service"  when 
jobs  are  not  available,  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  analyze  what  service  or  services 
would  be  required  or  how  they  would  be 
provided.  He  states  that  the  migrant's 
unemployment  problem  is  basically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  resident;  but  fails  to 
point  out  the  evident  conclusion  justified 
by  his  collection  of  facts,  that  the  other 
problems  of  migrants  are  also  basically 
the  same  as  those  of  resident  people.  This 
premise  could  lead  only  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  migrants  should  be 
treated  as  people  and  that  consequently 
all  community  services  should  be  avail- 
able to  them  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
residents. 

"The  Beggar"  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  "begging  as  an  object  of  re- 
search seems  to  have  been  largely  neg- 
lected by  modern  social  scientists."  Ade- 
quate proof  of  this  statement  is  given  in 
Gilmore's  volume  for,  as  the  work  dem- 
onstrates, there  are  no  adequate  statis- 
tics, no  clear  definitions,  no  objective 
reports  on  the  effectiveness  of  controls. 
Much  that  he  says  must  necessarily  be 
subjective  or  based  on  the  limited  and 
likewise  subjective  observations  of  scat- 
tered students. 

Where  general  terms  are  possible,   as 


in  the  opening  or  concluding  chapters 
devoted  respectively  to  the  history  of 
mendicancy  and  its  control,  Gilmore  ef- 
fectively and  clearly  presents  the  problem 
and  analyzes  society's  efforts  to  deal  with 
it.  The  lack  of  basic  material,  however, 
handicaps  him  in  the  intermediate  chap- 
ters wherein  attention  is  directed  to  vari- 
ous types  of  beggars  and  their  living  and 
"working"  conditions.  This  lack  of  ma- 
terial is  a  challenge  to  further  research 
which  is  a  primary  objective  of  this  book. 
With  so  few  current  and  compre- 
hensive data,  Gilmore  is  not  in  a  position 
to  attempt  any  detailed  recommendations 
for  action  to  deal  with  the  begging  prob- 
lem. He  can  only  point  to  need  for  gen- 
eral public  realization  that  begging 
should  be  stopped,  with  consequent  action 
to  that  end.  The  improvement  of  existing 
controls  or  the  development  of  new  ones, 
he  must  leave  to  those  who  will  give 
"begging"  the  thorough  and  detailed 
study  which  it  should  receive. 

PHILIP  E.  RYAN 
American  National  Red  Cross 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Chapter  of  History 

PUBLIC  RELIEF  1929-1939,  by  Josephine 
Chapin  Brown.  Holt.  524  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  S  a  record  of  what  actually  happened 
in  the  area  of  public  assistance  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  "Public  Relief"  is 
a  valuable  document.  It  does  not  resolve 
some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask 
of  a  writer  who  was  involved  in  the  pic- 
ture. For  example,  the  "federal  philos- 
ophy" (Miss  Brown's  words)  in  regard 
to  employables  versus  unemployables, 
and  the  Administration's  rooted  dislike  of 
relief  as  such,  are  set  forth  with  em- 
phasis, but  are  neither  justified  nor  sat- 
isfactorily explained.  Miss  Brown  states 
that  the  30-cent  minimum  wage  rate  on 
the  emergency  work  relief  program  of 
FERA  was  abandoned  in  November 
1934,  in  favor  of  local  prevailing 
rates.  She  calls  this  "an  interesting  re- 
turn to  recognition  of  local  autonomy," 
but  makes  no  reference  to  the  pressures, 
or  the  sources  of  the  pressures,  which 
brought  it  about.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  forthright  criticism  of  some 
policies  embarked  upon  by  the  federal 
government. 

Parts  I  and  II  of  the  book,  dealing 
respectively  with  public  relief  before  the 
depression,  and  with  unemployment  relief 
up  to  the  formation  of  the  FERA,  are 
the  least  satisfactory  from  a  historical 
point  of  view.  For  example,  Miss  Brown 
falls  into  the  ancient  error  of  stating  that 
the  White  House  Conference  of  1909 
enunciated  principles  which  "led  directly 


to  the  movement  for  mothers'  pensions." 
What  that  conference  actually  recom- 
mended reads  as  follows  in  the  official 
proceedings : 

".  .  .  Children  of  parents  of  worthy 
character,  suffering  from  temporary  mis- 
fortune, and  children  of  reasonably  ef- 
ficient and  deserving  mothers  who  are 
without  the  support  of  the  normal  bread- 
winner, should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  with 
their  parents,  such  aid  being  given  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  suitable  homes 
for  the  rearing  of  the  children.  This  aid 
should  be  given  by  such  methods  and 
from  such  sources  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  general  relief  policy  of  each  com- 
munity, preferably  in  the  form  of  private 
charity,  rather  than  of  public  relief." 
(Italics  mine.) 

For  another  example,  she  says  that  ns 
early  as  the  fall  of  1930,  "city  officials, 
private  citizens,  and  congressmen  alike 
began  to  urge  the  appropriation  of 
federal  funds  for  unemployment  relief." 
The  implication  is  that  social  workers 
were  behindhand  in  this  demand.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  literature  of  the 
period,  as  well  as  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  those  active  at  the  time,  discloses, 
however,  no  significant  voice  raised  at 
this  early  period — by  social  workers  or 
by  anybody  else — for  federal  funds  to  he 
used  for  the  direct  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  most  foresighted  among  social 
workers  and  public-spirited  citizens  were 
pressing,  not  for  federal  relief,  but  for 
such  remedial  and  preventive  measures 
toward  unemployment  as  planned  public 
works  and  unemployment  insurance. 
They  were  pushing  for  larger  assumption 
by  state  governments  of  responsibility  for 
relief  of  the  unemployed.  They  were 
calling  for  federal  funds  to  be  used  to 
relieve  drought  sufferers — a  measure  for 
which  plenty  of  precedent  existed. 

The  idea  for  federal  unemployment 
relief  was  novel — it  lay  outside  the  range 
of  the  nation's  thinking.  It  was  the  ex- 
perience of  the  dreadful  winter  of  1930- 
1931  which  forced  the  conclusion  that  the 
depression  was  not  an  ephemeral  thing, 
and  that  federal  relief  must  enter  the 
picture.  In  the  late  spring  of  1931, 
significant  demands  in  this  direction 
began  to  appear;  but  not  in  the  fall  of 
1930.  Miss  Brown's  account  of  these 
times  makes  no  mention  of  the  Social 
Work  Conference  on  Federal  Action, 
formed  in  September  1931  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Social  Work 
Council,  which  issued  a  report  detailing 
the  need  for  federal  relief,  although  she 
mentions  its  successor,  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Action  on  Unemployment  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Participation  by  social  workers  in  the  de- 
mand for  federal  relief  is  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  social  work  which  still  re- 
mains to  be  written. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  private  social 
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i  i-ork  field  learned,  as  most  groups  do 
'  earn,  through  experience.  They  shifted 
heir  point  of  view,  as  most  people  are 
I  ble  to  do,  to  meet  radically  changed 
i  onditions.  The  picture  Miss  Brown  pre- 
sents of  a  determined  and  bull-headed 
I  roup  holding  to  outmoded  ideas  till  the 
I  round  was  cut  from  under  their  feet 
I;  not  a  true  delineation. 

In    her    section    dealing    with    social 
l.-ork    prior    to    the     depression,     Miss 

I  Jrown  seems  by  implication  to  dissociate 
t  erself  rather  completely  from  the  group 
I'f  family  case  workers  of  which  she  was 

I 1  that   time    a   part.     A   reader    unac- 
\,  uainted  with  the  history  of  that  period 
Jvould  fail  to  gather  that  the  author  pre- 
kumably  once  held  the  same  views  with 
I  espect    to    public    versus    private    relief 

v-hich  she  so  severely  criticizes  today.  It 

Itvould  have  been  more  gracious  if,  in  dis- 

j  ussing  the  acknowledged  lack  of  realiza- 

ion  on  the  part  of  social  work  leaders  of 

he   twenties   of   what   lay   ahead,    Miss 

ISrown    had   occasionally   said    "we"    in- 

,  tead  of  "they." 

i1  Part  III,  which  deals  with  the  FERA 
itself,  is  purely  factual.  The  section  on 
he  scheme  developed  by  the  FERA  for 
:i-service  training,  with  which  the  author 
:vas  so  closely  associated,  is  particularly 
valuable,  since  no  other  record  of  what 
,vas  an  important  step  in  staff  develop- 
ment in  social  work  is  easily  accessible. 
•:i"ar-sighted  planning  was  shown  in  this, 
(is  well  as  in  a  later  policy  by  which  the 
•'ERA  field  staff  urged  states  to  use 
J  heir  final  federal  grants  to  pay  salaries 
md  hold  their  experienced  staffs  until 
re-organization  could  be  accomplished, 
father  than  spend  the  money  for  inade- 
quate relief  and  allow  the  staff  to 
Hitter. 

|  But  it  is  in  Part  IV,  which  discusses 
jhe  period  following  the  dissolution  of 
I*  ERA,  that  the  material  most  provoca- 
tive of  discussion  may  be  found.  Miss 
(3rown  shows  that,  contrary  to  common 
|mpressions,  state  and  local  obligations 

or  general  relief  during  the  four  years 
Following  the  folding-up  of  FERA  aver- 
jiged  per  year  more  than  the  average  per 
-'ear  spent  for  emergency  relief  during 

934  and  1935.  She  points  out  what 
[ieems  to  her  the  significance  of  this: 

'.  .  .  because  it  was  done  without  the 
stimulus  of  federal  grants,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  urge  to  put  state  and  local 
tioney  into  the  categorical  assistance  or 
ivork  relief  programs  where  it  would  be 
matched  by  federal  funds  or,  by  sponsor- 
ing federal  work  projects,  would  bring 
additional  relief  wages  into  the  states. 
These  general  relief  appropriations  also 
continued  to  be  made  in  spite  of  the 
stigma  which  the  Federal  Relief  Ad- 
ministration itself  had  attached  to  all 
lirect  relief  by  rejecting  it  in  favor  of 
ivork  relief.  .  .  ." 

To  others,   the  most  significant   thing 
night  seem  to  be  that,  since   1935,  state 


and  local  governments  have  been  bearing 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  re- 
lief bill,  even  when  costs  of  the  WPA 
program  are  included.  She  does  not 
maintain,  however,  that  these  expendi- 
tures were  at  any  time  adequate  to  the 
need.  "No  count  has  been  kept  on  a  na- 
tional basis  of  the  numbers  of  applicants 
who  were  turned  away  empty-handed." 

Miss  Brown's  discussion  of  why  the 
problem  of  the  Far  West  and  the  South 
in  establishing  permanent  welfare  units 
has  been  less  serious  than  that  of  the 
East  and  Middlewest,  will  be  found  il- 
luminating and  provocative.  She  packs 
many  home  thrusts  into  a  little  space! 
Perhaps  most  controversial  of  all  her 
material  will  prove  to  be  her  simple 
story,  of  how  a  bright  hope  that  ADC 
might  have  been  so  interpreted  as  to 
mean  assistance  to  any  family  in  need  of 
which  a  child  was  a  member,  was  done 
to  death  by  those  who  should  have  been 
its  friends.  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Understanding  for  Our  Times 

YOUR  MENTAL  HEALTH,  by  B.  Liber.  M.D. 
Melior  Books.  408  pp.  Price  $3. 

THE  NEUROSES  IN  WAR  by  Emanuel  Miller, 
M.D.,  with  a  concluding  chapter  by  H.  Crich- 
ton-Miller.  Macmillan.  250  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

HUMAN  NATURE,  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  PSYCHO- 
PATHOLOGY,   by   Kurt   Goldstein.     Harvard    Uni- 
versity Press.     258  pp.     Price  $2.50. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

r\R.  LIBER  has  collated  numerous 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
medical  press  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting somewhat  non-technical  case  ma- 
terial illustrating  simple  principles  of 
mental  hygiene.  The  book  contains  little 
that  is  new  and  is  a  rather  journalistic 
statement  of  transition  cases  that  suggest 
various  borderline  areas  between  nor- 
mality and  mental  illness. 

It  is  pleasant  to  shift  to  a  work  of 
greater  promise  and  interest,  with  its 
helpful  suggestions  for  meeting  threats  to 
mental  stability,  taking  into  account  the 
medical  stress  and  strain  on  the  military 
and  civil  population  under  conditions  of 
active  warfare.  Dr.  Emanuel  Miller  and 
his  colleagues  offer  a  volume  particularly 
helpful  to  medical  groups,  but  the  chap- 
ter on  "War  of  Nerves"  should  interest 
all  citizens.  It  describes  the  prophylactic 
values  of  the  English  ARP  organization. 
The  description  of  community  efforts  to 
maintain  mental  balance  reveals  the  basis 
of  community  morale  when  citizens  grope 
for  safety  rather  than  flee  to  escape  peril. 

Laymen  and  physicians  will  find  much 
of  value  in  the  analysis  of  neurotic  dis- 
orders that  have  grown  out  of  actual 
conditions  of  warfare.  The  data  and 
arguments  are  especially  useful  for  clari- 
fying the  importance  of  national  prepar- 
edness in  a  period  when  civilians  are 
more  in  need  of  psychological  training 
and  support  than  are  members  of  the 
army. 

The  chapters  on  mechanisms  and 
symptoms  accompanying  a  variety  of 


psychoneuroses  are  excellent.  The  col- 
laborating authors  discuss  various  func- 
tional disorders  in  the  light  of  psychoso- 
matic relationships,  differential  diagnoses 
and  the  various  theories  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  neuroses  in  war  time.  This 
theoretic  phase  is  supplemented  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  various  methods  of  psycho- 
therapy, and  by  an  explanation  of  the 
English  psychiatric  organization  in  the 
government  services  concerned  with  pro- 
phylaxia  and  treatment. 

Dr.  Goldstein's  theories  were  de- 
veloped largely  during  the  first  World 
War,  in  facilitating  the  adustment  of 
individuals  whose  personalities  had  been 
disturbed  by  brain  lesions.  His  experi- 
ences are  crystallized  here  in  the  William 
James  Lectures  of  1938  and  1939. 

Dr.  Goldstein  systematically  interprets 
man  as  a  unity,  functioning  as  a  unity. 
With  scholarly  organization  he  develops 
his  social  philosophy  and  reveals  man's 
interaction  to  the  world  and  society  in 
terms  of  his  personal  attitudes  toward 
the  abstract  as  well  as  the  concrete.  He 
shows  the  necessity  for  the  individual  to 
realize  his  own  potentialities,  and  to  evi- 
dence preferred  tendencies  in  developing 
life  experiences.  He  indicates  the  value 
of  behavior  patterns  that  will  permit 
self-actualization  by  reasonable  self-re- 
striction. This  view  merely  means  that 
situational  factors  play  a  large  part  in 
determining  human  aggression  and  sub- 
mission. 

Dr.  Goldstein  feels  that  under  col- 
lectivism freedom  is  limited,  because  the 
right  of  self-actualization  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  an  equal  right  for  all  other 
individuals.  The  individual,  while  pri- 
mary to  society,  is  subject  to  a  large  ex- 
tent to  the  habits,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions characteristic  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  All  would  agree  that  the 
capacity  for  freedom  inheres  in  man's 
"readiness  to  restrict  oneself  and  to  en- 
croach upon  others  in  the  interest  both 
of  one's  own  actualization  and  that  of 
others."  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York 

You  and  Your  Budget 

INCOME  MANAGEMENT  FOR  WOMEN, 
by  Louise  Hollister  Scott.  Harper.  298  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HpHIS  is  a  practical,  factual  treatment 
•••  of  the  "budget  problem"  directed  to- 
ward the  woman  in  the  middle  income 
group,  employed  or  at  home.  Experience 
in  teaching  this  subject  to  girls  has  pro- 
vided the  author  with  a  direct  and  simple 
approach  which  makes  the  volume  good 
reading. 

Budget  making  for  the  individual  or 
family  is  merely  one  small  fraction  of 
social  and  economic  planning  which  we 
are  all  slowly  learning  is  a  necessity  in 
present  day  life.  Its  purpose  is  not  sav- 
ing in  the  old  sense,  but  rather  creative 
spending,  making  the  most  of  one's  re- 
sources to  the  end  that  life  will  be  better 
balanced. 
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The  classification  of  expenditures  and 
the  record  forms  suggested  are  simple 
and  sensible.  Food  expenditures  are  dis- 
cussed from  the  point  of  view  of  health; 
clothing  expenditures  from  the  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  the  economic  angle. 
Good  common  sense  is  indicated  in  the 
chapter  on  housing  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  owning  or  renting,  and  of  rela- 
tive costs  and  merits  of  the  various  types 
of  housing  —  apartment,  hotel,  suburban 
home,  and  so  on.  A  curious  omission 
here  is  the  failure  to  make  any  mention 
of  the  various  housing  financing  plans  of 
the  federal  government,  only  private 
mortgages  being  described. 

There  are  good  brief  summaries  of 
facts  everyone  should  know  concerning 
insurance,  annuities,  trusts,  wills,  and 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  two  chapters  on 
arithmetic  and  on  reading  the  financial 
page  describe  very  clearly  a  number  of 
processes  which  to  too  many  women  are 
impenetrable  mysteries. 

Throughout  the  book  the  practical  ad- 
vice and  the  social  approach  to  spending 
provide  most  useful  material.  It  is  an 
interesting  indication  of  how  fast  we  are 
moving  to  note  how  out  of  date  is  the 
chapter  on  money,  a  chapter,  however, 
which  is  not  vital  to  the  group  for  which 
the  book  is  intended.  In  all  such  books 
one  might  wish  for  a  bit  more  emphasis 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  consumer 
in  helping  to  shape  our  economic  organ- 
ization and  upon  the  value  for  each  per- 
son of  a  real  life  goal  and  of  a  deter- 
mination to  work  toward  it,  using  budget 
planning  as  one  tool. 

CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 
Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn. 

Springs  of  Quaker  Action 

QUAKER  EDUCATION  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE,  by  Howard  H.  Brinton.  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.  136  pp.  Price  75  cents, 
cloth  ;  SO  cents,  paper.  Order  direct  from 
Pendle  Hill. 


up  the  Quakers  has 
seemed  of  late  to  be  a  favorite 
literary  pastime.  A  reason  for  this  was 
succinctly  put  to  this  reviewer  not  long 
ago  by  an  editor  of  The  Survey,  whose 
social  concerns  had  brought  within  his 
range  of  vision  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  "How 
do  they  get  that  way?"  he  asked. 

This  question  is  answered  briefly  and 
satisfactorily  in  this  little  book  by  one  of 
a  deep-rooted  family  of  Friends  in  that 
most  "Friendly"  of  countrysides,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania. 
•  Mr.  Brinton  opens  up  the  hidden 
springs  of  the  conduct  which  has  charac- 
terized the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  com- 
munity apart,  for  three  hundred  years 
exerting  an  influence  in  political  and 
social  history  incalculably  beyond  their 
small  numbers  ;  and  even  now  engaged  in 
performance  of  a  nature  and  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  section  of  the  book  that  sets  forth 
the  nature  of  Quakerism,  is,  in  itself,  a 


brief  and  valuable  exposition  of  facts 
which  a  surprising  number  of  people  are 
interested  in  knowing.  "The  doctrine  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  .  .  .  the  primary  doc- 
trine concerns  the  'Inner  Light,"  the  sec- 
ondary, the  meeting  for  worship  and  the 
meeting  for  business,  and  the  tertiary 
the  outreaching  social  implications  of  the 
type  of  community  life  expressed  through 
these  meetings." 

To  build  an  educational  system  out  of 
these  beliefs  and  practices,  "the  school 
must  learn  how  to  create  for  its  pupils  a 
set  of  inner  dimensions  large  enough  for 
a  habitation  of  the  soul,  a  center  of  life 
somewhat  detached  from  outward 
changes  and  independent  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune."  This  obviously  is  not 
educational  theory  or  practice  for  the 
many.  But,  as  the  Quaker  puts  his 
trust  in  slow  growth,  so  he  works 
through  the  principle  of  the  "little  leav- 
en." The  author  explicitly  states  this: 
"The  higher  way  can  only  be  achieved 
with  small  units  and  thoroughly  dedi- 
cated teachers,  'enlightened  and  enlivened 
souls  traveling  and  breathing  to  God'." 

FLORENCE  LUCAS  SANVILLE 
Westtown,  Pa. 

National  Treasure 

FOREST  OUTINGS,  by  thirty  foresters,  edited 
by  Russell  Lord.  U.  S.  Department  of  Ajrricul- 
ture.  311  pp.  Price  75  cents  paper;  $1.25 
buckram,  from  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"\X7ITH  better  roads  and  more  auto- 
mobiles, the  national  forests  have 
become  important  recreational  areas  as 
well  as  timber  and  wildlife  preserves. 
Camping,  fishing,  hiking,  and  winter 
sports  are  on  the  increase  in  America, 
and  the  irresistible  pressure  of  people 
seeking  clean  air,  trees,  and  grass  is 
forcing  the  development  of  safe,  ade- 
quate water  supplies,  sanitary  facilities, 
roads  and  winter  sport  grounds.  The 
forester,  realizing  that  the  forests  be- 
long to  the  people,  tries  hard  not  to  re- 
sent this  trend,  though  often  his  per- 
sonal preferences  would  be  for  less  de- 
velopment and  fewer  visitors. 

There  are  161  national  forests,  lying  in 
thirty-six  states,  Puerto  Rico  and  Alas- 
ka, with  a  total  of  176,000,000  acres— 
an  acre  and  a  third  for  every  American. 
No  one  knows  how  many  visitors  come 
to  them  each  year,  for  in  most  forests  no 
count  is  kept,  but  the  number  is  very 
large  and  is  increasing. 

This  book  is  primarily  an  account  of 
recreational  use  of  the  forests,  but  their 
other  functions  are  not  neglected. 
There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  forest  service,  mention  of  the  shelter- 
belt  of  newly  planted  trees  stretching 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  material  on 
conservation  problems  and  lumbering 
methods,  good  and  bad.  And  there  are 
statistics,  tables,  a  map,  and  lots  of  good 
photographs.  You  don't  need  this  book  to 
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enjoy  the  forests,  because  there's  no  i 
tape  involved  in  forest  use  by  citize 
But  it  will  help  you  to  understand  hi 
the  forests  happened  to  be  set  aside  a 
what  they  are  for. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  publii 
tion,  "Forest  Outings"  says  nothi 
about  the  national  parks,  which  are  v 
der  the  Department  of  the  Interii 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  man  looki 
for  a  place  to  spend  a  weekend  or 
month  out  of  doors,  the  parks  rea 
ought  to  be  discussed  along  with  t 
forests.  Both  are  government  operat 
recreational  facilities 
New  York  ALDEN  STEVE: 

Working  with  the  "Y" 

WORK  BEGUN,  by  Lawrence  K.  Hall.     ASK 
ation    Press.     160    pp.     Price    $2,    postpaid 
Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

*THE  author  of  this  little  book  repoi 
•*•  on  a  study  concerned  primarily  wi 
the  impressions  made  upon  beginnii 
YMCA  secretaries  by  their  early  expei 
ences,  in  terms  of  their  feelings  of  sati 
faction  and  dissatisfaction,  their  sense 
personal  and  professional  status  or  la< 
of  it,  their  sense  of  success  or  failure 
their  work.  The  study  involves  444  cc 
lege  graduates  who  entered  the  YMC 
secretaryship  from  1927  to  1932,  short 
after  graduation  from  college. 

The  most  marked  differences  betwei 
the  group  of  well-adjusted  secretari 
and  the  poorly  adjusted  secretaries  we 
found  in  their  staff  relationships,  esp 
cially  with  the  general  secretary ;  in  tl 
amount  and  quality  of  their  supervisioi 
in  the  general  atmosphere  in  which  tl 
work  went  on.  Differences  appeared  b 
tween  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  the 
belief  in  the  association  as  an  agem 
interpreting  the  highest  values.  Oth< 
differences  were  indicated  in  their  adjus 
ment  to  community  life  and  in  their  sens 
of  personal  growth  and  status.  Thei 
are,  of  course,  great  overlapping  an 
there  is  certainly  no  clear  cut  differei 
tiation  between  what  is  concomitant  wit 
good  adjustment  or  with  bad  adjustmen 
Within  the  limits  of  reliability  mentione 
by  the  author,  the  book  indicates  whs 
college  men  entering  the  secretaryship  c 
the  YMCA  may  expect  to  find. 

The  study  very  properly  takes  its  plac 
among  many  efforts  to  understand  an 
improve  the  process  of  helping  men  mak 
a  satisfactory  start  in  their  life  work.  1 
probably  is  bound  more  than  the  autho 
indicates,  however,  to  the  fact  that  hu 
man  nature,  biologically  and  psychologi 
cally,  seems  to  give  us  all  a  preferenc 
for  doing  work  our  own  way,  and  a  re 
sentment  of  any  attempt  to  tell  us  ho« 
to  perform.  Perhaps  the  application  t 
working  groups  of  a  technique  like  Mo 
reno's  sociometric  approach  may  be  ex 
pected  to  bring  marked  increase  in  satis 
factions — even  in  YMCA  work. 

FORREST  H.  KIRKPATRIO 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 
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Library  Service 


UIERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  520 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  or- 
ganization of  352  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  197 
cities.  Furnishes  program  aids,  literature, 
and  educational  publicity  for  promotion  of 
Boys'  Club  Movement ;  field  service  to 
groups  or  individuals  interested  in  leisure- 
time  leadership  for  boys,  specializing  with 
the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  &  train 
them  in  citizenship.  Programs:  Cubbing, 
boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older;  Senior 
Scouting,  15  years  and  older;  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Walter 
W.  Head,  Pres..  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  U.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel: 
Lex.  2-3147. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  Work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC., 
Elyria,  Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President; 
E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Executive  Secretary. 
Promotes  organization  of  national,  state, 
provincial  and  local  societies  for  crippled 
children.  Aids  in  development  of  their 
programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and  securing 
the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf  of 
cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Information 
with  loan  library  service.  Conducts  yearly 
an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal  Campaign. 
Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child"  magazine, 
bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  1208  State 
Office  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Esther 
McClain,  Chairman.  Promotes  standards 
and  improved  administration  through  annual 
meetings,  literature  and  studies.  Individual 
membership;  State  I'hairmen. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  In- 
formation and  consultation  about  cooperative 
planning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMP- 
ERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
10,000  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person 
is  invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  for  research 
and  field  service.  Activities  include:  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  agencies  in  organizing 
activities  and  promoting  legislation;  research 
in  legislation,  vocations,  statistics,  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind ;  mainte- 
nance of  a  reference  lending  library.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Or- 
ganization, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Health 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Deming, 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—SO West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pam- 
phlets of  methods  and  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  American  Review  of  Tubercu- 
losis, medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH     CONTROL    FEDERATION    OF 

AMERICA — A  clearing  house  cooperating 
with  social  workers  in  referring  indigent 
mothers  to  medically  directed  birth  control 
clinics  in  42  states,  including  22  centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers, 
qualified  physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2  8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  President,  Richard  N. 
Pierson,  M.D. ;  Executive  Vice  President, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City,    Wa    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  5.30-8P.M. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  844  Rush  Street, 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen- 
cies, and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive development. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfy- 
ing recreational  use  of  lesiure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING,  THE 
Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and 
family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling,  li- 
brary and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
— Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Jane  M.  Hoey,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  1-7,  1941.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 

Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTUN- 
ITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts. 
1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Religious  Organizations 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MIS- 
SIONS—297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  Inter-Denominational  body  of  23 
women's  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and 
financial  responsibility  for  enterprises  which 
they  agree  to  carry,  cooperatively;  i.e., 
Christian  social  service  in  Migrant  labor 
camps  and  U.S.  Indian  schools.  President, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Trowbridge ;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Edith  E.  Lowry  ;  Migrant  Supervisor, 
Western  Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell;  Migrant 
Supervisor,  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Miss 
Helen  White,  1720  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
EN, INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President;  Mrs. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ; 
Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Robison,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  and 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  serv- 
ice for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girU  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City.  1187  local  As- 
sociations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  penal  institutions 
and  works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in 
penal  institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners 
in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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THE  BOOKSELLERS  OF  AMERICA 

HAVE  JUST  MADE  THEIR 
ANNUAL  AWARDS  FOR: 

—  their  'discovery'  of  the  year 

—  their  favorite  novel 

—  their  favorite  non-fiction 

The  National  Book  Awards  are  the  guarantee 
of  the  Booksellers  of  America  that  you  will 
find  these  books  completely  satisfying  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Atk  Your  Booksetter  to  Show  Them  to   You 

AMERICAN  BOOKSELLERS  ASSOCIATION 

Members   Everywhere 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  thesei.  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  rears'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS         ~ 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New  York, 
New  York. 


WORKER  WANTED 

PSYCHIATRIC  Social  Worker;  school  gradu- 
ate preferred,  with  experience  in  child  guidance 
agency.  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  682 
High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  available. 
Has  professional  training  and  experience  in 
Medical  Social  Work  and  in  Recreational  fields. 
References.  7719  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  M.A.  psychology.  Five 
years'  clinical  experience.  Teacher.  Problem 
and  difficult  children.  Will  consider  institu- 
tional position.  Excellent  references.  7728 
Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21e    per    line 

Non-display 5e     per     word 

Minimum  Charge    .      .    Sl.OO  par  insertion 

Discounts      .      .      1O%  on   three  insertions 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


THE   PAMPHLET   SHELF 


For  the  Social  Worker 

COMMON  SENSE  PLUS.  20  pp.  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Work,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh.  Free  on  request. 

A  series  of  studies  in  interpretation 
by  students,  presenting  to  the  lay  pub- 
lic the  social  worker  in  action. 

LIFE  INSURANCE,  A  HANDBOOK  FOB  SO- 
CIAL WORKERS.  46  pp.  The  Life  Insurance 
Adjustment  Bureau,  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Free  on  request  to  social 
agencies. 

A  handbook  for  social  workers  on 
how  to  help  low  income  families  get 
the  greatest  benefit  from  their  life 
insurance. 

BUDGETS  FOR  LOW  INCOME  FAM- 
ILIES. 43  pp.  Baltimore  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  353  Equitable  Building, 
Baltimore.  Price  50  cents. 

Not  only  gives  budgets  but  informa- 
tion on  selecting  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  based  on  minimum  require- 
ments. Prices  quoted  are  those  pre- 
vailing in  Baltimore.  Bibliography. 

Housing 

HOUSING  AMERICA,  by  John  H.  Haefner 
and  others.  80  pp.  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  50  cents. 

A  simplified  presentation  of  the  va- 
rious facets  of  the  housing  problem, 
for  use  as  a  teacher's  source  unit. 
Bibliography  and  tests. 

BE  IT  EVER  SO  TUMBLED:  THE  STORY 
OF  A  SUBURBAN  SLUM,  by  Marvel  Daines. 
51  pp.  (mimeographed)  Prepared  for  the 
Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council. 
1719  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit. 

Statistics  and  background  are  neces- 
sary to  a  housing  study — and  they  are 
here.  What  makes  this  one  different 
is  the  author's  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
people  who  live  in  "Eight  Mile 
Road,"  their  humor  and  tragedy. 

DEFENSE  HOUSING  IN  OUR  TOWN. 
13  pp.  Public  Policy  Bulletin  No.  13  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  Price  2  cents  each 
in  quantities  up  to  500. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  results  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund's  emergency 
survey  on  housing,  with  suggested 
programs  for  local  communities  faced 
with  a  housing  shortage. 

Refugees 

MEET  THE  REFUGEES,  by  the  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Refugees,  National  Board, 
YWCA.  24  pp.  Free  for  distribution,  on 
request  from  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York. 

Facts  about  refugees  in  this  country 
debunking  adverse  rumors  on  their 
effects  on  public  relief,  employment 
opportunities,  Fifth  Column  activities. 

EXCLUSIONARY  IMMIGRATION  LAWS, 
by  Felix  S.  Cohen.  14  pp.  Free  from  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  386  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

A  look-see  at  some  historical  facts 
showing  the  relation  of  the  immi- 


grant to  American  ideals  of  liberty 
and  of  free  immigration  to  American 
prosperity. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK  SERVICES  FOR 
REFUGEES,  by  Joseph  E.  Bach,  Florence 
Nesbitt,  and  Helen  Wallerstein.  39  pp. 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
122  East  22  St.,  New  York.  Price  40  cents. 

Three  papers  based  on  experience  in 
family  agencies  —  "Planning  Refugee 
Services  within  the  Social  Work  Set- 
ting"; "Service  to  Refugees  in  a 
Family  Agency";  "Refugee  Clients: 
Their  Problems  and  Needs"  —  point 
up  the  likenesses  and  differences  in 
work  with  refugees  and  normal  family 
case  work. 

War  and  Defense 

AMERICA'S  CHOICE  TODAY,  by  William 
T.  Stone.  47  pp.  World  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  9.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Inc.,  8 
West  40  Street,  New  York.  Price  25  cents. 

A  discussion  of  America's  foreign  pol- 
icy from  the  viewpoints  of  economic 
and  military  defense. 

CHRISTIAN  CONSCIENCE  AND  THE 
STATE,  by  Robert  L.  Calhoun  and  Roland 
H.  Bainton.  42  pp.  Price  15  cents  from 
Social  Action,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

The  role  of  conscientious  objectors  in 
relation  to  church,  government,  and 
community  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  PAY  FOR  DEFENSE? 
by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  32  pp.  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  52.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc., 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

The  merits  and  drawbacks  of  various 
methods  of  paying  for  defense,  in- 
cluding borrowing,  inflation,  and  tax- 
ation. 

Miscellaneous 

A  FORUM  IN  ACTION—  1940,  by  Ivah 
Peering.  24  pp.  From  Mrs.  Ivah  peering, 
1118  Cypress  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Price 
25  cents.  (Less  in  quantity.) 

A  practical  guide  for  successful  forum 
sessions  with  suggested  topics  and 
bibliography. 

COOPERATIVE  DAIRYING,  by  Valery  J. 
Tereshtenko  and  Research  Staff  of  the  Co- 
operative Project.  212  pp.  Mimeographed. 
Free  from  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Professional  Projects,  Works  Projects  Ad- 
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, 
inistration    for    the    City    of    New    York, 


istration    for    the    City    of 
Columbus  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  survey  of  cooperative  dairying  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  includ- 
ing an  extensive  bibliography. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
WHITE  PRESS  TOWARD  NEGRO 
SUFFRAGE:  1932—1940,  edited  by  Ray- 
ford  W.  Logan,  Ph.D.  115  pp.  The  Founda- 
tion Publishers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1382, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price  75  cents,  post- 
paid. 

A  series  of  articles  from  southern 
newspapers  compiled  in  an  attempt  to 
present  the  opinion  of  southern  whites 
on  the  rights  of  Negroes  at  the  polls. 
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'  Dogs'  Cocktail  Party  to  Aid  French 
lelief. — Headline,  society  column,  New 
fork  World  Telegram. 

'  At  no  time  are  glorious  ideals  so  much 
>n  the  lips  of  statesmen  as  when  human 
)lood  flows. — ALBERT  VITON  in  The 
Christian  Century. 

'  Our  university  graduates  have  far 
nore  information  and  far  less  under- 
tanding  than  in  the  colonial  period. — 
IOBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

'  Of  course  some  folks  won't  work — 
hey  are  sick  or  worn-out  or  lazy  or 
nisled  with  the  idea  that  the  idle  poor 
ihould  imitate  the  idle  rich. — CARL 
SANDBURG  in  "The  People,  Yes." 

'  It  is  the  great  strength  of  democracy 
:hat  brings  responsibility  down  square- 
y  to  every  citizen  and  every  nation.  And 
>efore  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  each 
nust  answer  his  own  actions. — Conclud- 
>ng  sentence  of  the  late  Lord  Lothian's 
ast  public  address. 

•  We  cannot  escape  history.  We  of 
his  Congress  and  this  administration  will 
>e  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
>ersonal  significance  or  insignificance  can 
;pare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light 
us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
ast  generation. — Abraham  Lincoln's 
message  to  Congress,  December  1,  1862. 


So  They  Say 


•  Nobody  owns  the  future  except  those 
who  make  it. — The  New  Republic. 

•  Bad   housing   is   not   so   much   a   new 
and    important    aspect   of    defense    as    it 
is  an  old  and  sad  aspect  of  democracy. 
— JONATHAN    DANIELS  in    The  Nation. 

•  The  strength,  skill,  speed,  and  endur- 
ance  of    the   body   depend   on   character 
as  well   as  on   the  quantity  and  quality 
of    the    blood    circulating    through    the 
muscles. — ALEXIS     CARREL,     Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

•  The   auto   horn   should   be   used   as   a 
warning — not  as  a  love  call.    The  dating 
swain  should  at  least  be  willing  to  climb 
the  porch  steps  to  his  beloved's  door. — 
MAYOR  F.  H.  LA  GUARDIA,  New  York, 
launching  an  anti-noise  campaign. 

•  Well,  we  are  going  to  create  nursery 
schools  and  various  pre-school  activities 
so  that  the  children  will  be  taken  in  hand 
immediately  they  get  up  and  before  they 
go   to   school.     I    presume   that   will   be 
after   they   have   had    their   breakfast. — 
CONGRESSMAN    EVERETT    M.    DIRKSEN, 
Illinois,   discussing    U.    S.   Housing   Au- 
thority      appropriation,       Congressional 
Record. 


•  Our  government  is  the  most  thing  we 
have  to  deal  with  today. — Letter  to  Red 
Cross  chapter,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

•  In  all  times  the  condemnation  of  youth 
has    been    essentially    the    self-condem- 
nation of  their  elders. — ALVIN  JOHNSON, 
director,  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  Culture  is  not  worth   a  nickel  unless 
it  is  solidly  rooted,   and   an  honest  cul- 
ture has  a  good  deal  of  coarseness  in  it. 
— BROOKS    ATKINSON,    dramatic    critic, 
New  York  Times. 

•  We  have  got  our  rights.  Well,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  them?  We  have 
got    to     reestablish    rights    for    men. — 
CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT,  at  the  Wom- 
an's  Centennial  Congress. 

•  This  sudden  discovery  of  the  courage 
of   plain  folks  is   a  bit  patronizing  .  .  . 
they    have    always    endured    toil,    sweat 
and  blood,  cracked  a  joke,  been  little  in 
status  and  acted  great.     How  else  could 
they  have  kept  alive  and  done  the  day's 
work? — LEON      WHIPPLE      in      Survey 
Graphic. 

•  Planned   recreation   and  play  together 
do   more    to    dispel   group    hatreds   than 
any  other  force  except  disaster.  We  shall 
have  to  purge  ourselves  of  these  hatreds 
either  by  learning  to  work  and  play  to- 
gether   or    by    going    through    war    and 
death  together. — PROF.  MALCOLM  SHAW 
MACLEAN,  University  of  Minnesota. 


A  place  that  welcomes  him,  with  food 
that  tastes  like  home,  with  books, 
magazines,  a  corner  to  write  letters, 
some  comfortable  chairs — that  is  a 
good  set-up  for  the  soldier  on  leave 
for  a  few  hours.  And  dances  and  a 
pretty  partner.  That  this  is  not  an 
impossible  aim  for  the  warmhearted 
community  near  an  army  camp  is 
being  proved  in  a  number  of  towns. 
The  Soldiers'  Club  pictured  here  is 
in  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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Soldiers'  Saturday  Night 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


IT  now  seems  clear  that  cities  with  established  recreation 
and  welfare  organization  can  count  on  small  support 
from  federal  funds  for  new  facilities  or  special  projects 
for  service  men  on  leave  from  nearby  military  centers. 
Although  no  formal  statements  of  policy  have  been  made, 
the  trend  of  what  is  called  "Washington  thinking"  seems  to 
be  definitely  toward  allocating  any  new  facilities,  which  a 
pending  appropriation  bill  may  make  possible,  to  places 
near  larger  cantonments  which  have  nothing  to  start  with 
and  no  possible  means  of  getting  anything  by  local  endeavor. 

It  seems  fairly  well  settled,  too,  that  "service  units," 
operated  by  different  agencies,  will  not  be  grouped  cosily  at 
a  camp's  front  door.  Men  on  leave  want  to  go  somewhere, 
preferably  "to  town,"  however  meager  its  attractions. 
Therefore,  service  units,  if  present  ideas  prevail,  will  be 
located  in  towns ;  first,  in  order  to  give  the  men  some  place 
to  go  when  they  get  there;  second,  in  order  that  the  towns 
may  have  something  to  show  for  defense  when  it  is  over. 
"Washington  thinking"  would  like  the  emergency  perform- 
ance to  carry  on  to  permanent  usefulness. 

To  what  extent  the  funds  which  may  be  raised  by  the 
United  Service  Organizations  for  National  Defense,  Inc. 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1941,  page  75]  will  be 
used  to  fortify  the  established  recreation  and  welfare  serv- 
ices of  the  cities  is  still  unsettled.  That  these  services  need 
help  is  abundantly  evident,  but  just  how  it  can  be  given  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Presumably  the  first  charge  on 
USO  funds  will  be  to  operate  the  service  units  provided 
by  federal  funds;  after  that  will  come,  again  presumably, 
bolstering  of  "special  emergency"  city  services  of  the  six 
constituent  organizations — the  YMCA,  YWCA,  Salvation 
Army,  National  Catholic  Community  Services,  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  and  National  Travelers  Aid  Association. 

Meantime  the  cities  affected  by  the  military  concentra- 
tions have  not  been  idle.  They  still  look  hopefully  to 
Washington  for  leadership  and  somewhat  less  hopefully 
for  funds,  but  they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  waiting  for 
either.  They  are  going  ahead  with  organization,  with  plans 
and  with  activities.  There  is  no  blueprint  for  all  this. 
Some  cities  are  doing  it  one  way,  some  another,  each  ac- 
cording to  its  lights  and  resources.  In  some  the  Council  of 


Social  Agencies  is  the  hub  of  leadership,  in  others  it  is  out 
on  the  rim.  In  every  case,  organization  and  planning  goes 
beyond  immediate  exigencies  and  envisions  the  larger  social 
problems  which  inevitably  lie  ahead.  But  since  first  things 
come  first,  present  activities  are  concerned,  for  the  most 
part,  with  meeting  the  overwhelming  demand  of  the  men 
on  leave  for  something  to  do  on  Saturday  night.  In  terms 
of  service  this  shakes  down  to  provisions  for  information, 
for  normal  entertainment,  and  for  decent  inexpensive  lodg- 
ings. These  are  the  things  that  the  cities  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  supply  within  the  limits  of  such  funds  as  can  be 
scraped  together.  How  they  are  organizing  and  what  they 
are  doing  can  be  told  best  by  a  few  brief  case  stories. 

Trenton,  N.  J. —  New  Jersey,  where  Fort  Dix  spreads 
over  acres  of  countryside,  formed  its  state  defense  council 
early  last  fall,  and  authorized  it  to  charter  local  defense 
councils.  Trenton,  nearest  city  to  the  camp,  has  such  a 
council  and,  as  a  subsidiary,  the  Community  Defense  Serv- 
ice Council  made  up  of  all  the  social,  civic,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations in  the  community.  Voluntary  expansion  and 
coordination  of  the  work  of  these  agencies,  in  relation  to 
Fort  Dix,  began  early  last  fall.  In  the  Community  Chest 
campaign  in  November  an  item  of  $10,000  was  added — 
it  turned  out  to  be  $8,000 — to  help  the  private  agencies 
meet  abnormal  demand  for  service. 

The  activities  of  the  Defense  Service  Council  are 
promoted  by  a  church  council  and  committees  on  informa- 
tion and  housing,  athletics  and  entertainment.  Each  com- 
mittee represents  a  cross-section  of  all  the  services  in  its 
field.  Activities  began  with  such  simple  things  as  providing 
cheap  bus  service  from  the  camp  to  town,  and  reduced 
charges  at  the  movies  for  men  in  uniform.  To  make  sure 
that  the  men  had  a  port-of-call  in  town,  a  Soldiers'  Club 
was  established  as  a  center  of  information.  It  is  manned 
by  volunteers,  with  some  WPA  assistance,  and  has  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  patriotic  organizations.  Later  all  the 
women's  organizations  in  the  city  and  roundabout  were 
brought  together  as  the  Women's  Central  Committee  to 
plan  social  events,  dances,  dramatics  and  the  like,  complete 
with  "nice  girls,"  and  to  channel  the  proffered  hospitality 
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of  individual  homes  to  individual  men.  This  committee  is 
developing  a  unit  for  work  with  younger  girls  who,  many 
people  hold,  are  the  key  to  standards  of  social  relationships 
between  the  men  in  training  and  the  young  women  of  the 
community.  For  this  work  the  YWCA  has  loaned  the  half- 
time  services  of  its  director  of  Girl  Reserves ;  and  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  from  its  special  fund,  has  provided  a  half- 
time  junior  assistant. 

For  the  most  part  the  general  policy  of  the  council  and 
its  committees  has  been  against  setting  up  new  organiza- 
tions and  facilities  for  the  men  from  Dix,  but  instead  to 
expand  existing  facilities  and  to  enrich  them  with  more 
and  more  citizen  participation.  As  a  result  of  this  policy 
such  organizations  as  the  YM  and  YWCA  and  the 
YMHA  are  working  overtime  stretching  their  facilities 
far  beyond  their  capacity. 


Whatever  else  you  call  them,  don't  say  "huts"  when  you 
allude  to  the  "service  unit"  buildings  projected  by  the  coordina- 
tor's office  in  Washington  and  the  USO.  No  one  knows  what 
to  call  them,  when,  as,  and  if  they  eventuate,  but  the  word  "hut" 
turns  responsible  officials  fairly  apoplectic.  Another  facility  in 
search  of  a  name  is  the  room  in  the  building  where  boy  meets 
girl.  "Date  parlor"  has  been  firmly  rejected;  "social  hall"  has  its 
protagonists;  "lounge"  seems  to  be  the  favorite  at  the  moment. 


Washington,  D.  C. — In  planning  community  services 
Washington  must  consider  not  only  the  men  from  the  near- 
by military  and  naval  establishments  that  descend  on  the 
city  for  weekends,  but  also  the  new  government  employes 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  a  month. 
Organization  began  the  first  of  November  when  the  com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed  a  Council 
of  Defense  with  five  committees  one  of  which,  that  on 
health,  welfare  and  consumer  interest,  was  headed  by  the 
District's  director  of  public  welfare.  A  month  later,  be- 
cause medical  men  objected  to  functioning  under  lay  lead- 
ership, a  separate  committee  on  health  was  set  up. 

Membership  on  the  Committee  on  Welfare  and  Con- 
sumer Interest  is  representative  of  a  wide  range  of  social 
and  civic  organizations,  public  and  private,  including  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  council's  officers  have 
sat  in  on  all  deliberations  and  have  been  generous  in  con- 
tributions of  staff  time  and  skill.  The  committee  itself 
serves  as  an  over-all  planning  and  coordinating  body,  func- 
tioning through  subcommittees.  Because  it  did  not  want  to 
tackle  too  much  at  once  it  is  confining  its  welfare  activi- 
ties to  service  and  recreation  for  the  uniformed  men  and 
the  national  defense  workers. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  program  in  this  area,  the  committee 
brought  together  for  consultation  representatives  of  some 
twenty-five  organizations  of  every  persuasion.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  organization  of  subcommittees  all  of  which  are 
now  at  work.  They  and,  briefly,  their  functions  are: 

Army  and  Navy  Liaison:  To  consult  with  commanding  officers 
on  leave  policies  and  on  the  recreational  needs  of  the  men. 

Information  Service:  To  gather  and  disseminate  information 
through  booths  at  strategic  locations,  a  directory,  a  weekly 
bulletin  of  events  supplied  to  camp  officers,  calendars  of  events 
supplied  to  newspapers. 

Commercial  Amusements:  To  promote  wholesome  rather  than 
"honky  tonk"  amusements;  arrange  for  concessions  to  men 
in  uniform  at  sports  events;  arrange  for  stage  acts  to  go  to 


the  camps;  work  closely  with  the  council's  committees  on  civil  I 
protection  and  health  for  the  control  of  prostitution. 

Community   Hospitality   and  Recreation:   To   promote   social  I 
activities,  outdoor  sports   and  home  hospitality,   and  possibly 
service  clubs  for  men  in  uniform. 

Government  Employes  Service:  To  work  with  organizations 
such  as  the  Federal  Employes'  Council  for  a  broad  program 
of  recreation  and  leisure  time  activities  including  dramatics,  I 
music  and  out-door  events,  particularly  for  defense  workers  I 
but   also   relating   these   activities   to   the   uniformed   men   on 
leave  and  in  the  camps. 

Church  and  Fraternal  Liaison:  To  develop  and  stimulate  the 
participation  of  churches  and  church  groups  in  the  whole  pro- 
grams of  community  service. 

Lodging:  To  find  means  of  expanding  the  present  inadequate 
supply  of  decent  inexpensive  over-night  facilities,  especially  on 
Saturday  nights. 

Of  course  so  wide  a  range  of  activities  cannot  be  oper- 
ated solely  by  committees,  however  generous  with  time 
and  energy.  Administrative  staff  and  financing  both  are 
necessary.  The  steering  committee,  made  up  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittees,  urges  a  central  headquarters 
staff  which  it  hopes  may  be  provided  in  part  by  WPA. 
However,  a  general  director  and  his  assistants  must  be 
found  elsewhere. 

As  yet  the  Committee  on  Welfare  and  Consumer  Inter- 
est has  no  budget.  Its  expenses  thus  far  have  been  incurred 
on  faith.  The  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  j 
no  funds  available  this  year  for  the  committee's  purposes. 
The  board  of  the  Community  Chest  holds  that  the  job  is 
beyond  its  responsibility  and  has  voted  not  to  raise  funds 
for  the  program.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  if  the 
committee  is  to  continue  the  program  now  well  under  way, 
it  soon  will  have  to  pass  the  hat  in  Washington. 

The  committee's  second  field  of  activity,  consumer  inter- 
est, is  engaged  in  following  developments  and  in  collecting 
and  reducing  to  everyday  usefulness  a  great  mass  of  mate- 
rial on  prices  and  on  quality  and  quantity  of  merchandise. 
It  is  working  closely  with  the  Council's  Committee  on 
Housing  on  the  difficult  and  complicated  business  of  rent 
control.  The  tremendous  influx  of  new  federal  employes 
and  of  the  families  of  service  men  has  reduced  available 
housing  practically  to  the  vanishing  point. 


When  special  leave  trains  from  Camp  Ord  come  into  San 
Francisco,  the  men  find  at  the  gate  a  cheerful  little  rolling  in- 
formation booth  with  a  cheerful  little  party  prepared  to  answer 
quick  questions  on  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there.  The 
booths,  which  are  wheeled  around  from  gate  to  gate  as  the 
traffic  is  routed,  are  sponsored  by  a  local  committee  and  manned 
by  volunteers  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Travelers  Aid 
Society.  More  extensive  information  services  are  being  planned 
for  focal  points  in  the  city. 


Louisville,  Ky. — Although  Louisville  has  all  sorts  of  rec- 
reational facilities,  commercial  and  non-commercial,  a  big 
gap  showed  itself  when  the  soldiers  from  Fort  Knox  and 
other  nearby  military  establishments  began  to  pour  into 
town  on  Saturdays.  Something  had  to  be  done,  said  civic, 
religious,  and  social  leaders,  to  offset  the  call  of  the  dubious 
resorts  that  began  to  multiply.  The  upshot  of  many  con- 
ferences was  an  arrangement  by  the  active  and  vigorous 
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Military  Affairs  Committee,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  to 
purchase  and  lease  to  the  city  a  large  three-story  building, 
centrally  located,  erected  originally  by  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  service  club.  The 
club  not  only  offers  a  varied  program  of  its  own,  but  serves 
as  a  two-way  information  center  for  many  kinds  of  local 
hospitality.  All  sorts  of  groups  and  organizations  are  co- 
operating in  the  project  with  a  representative  of  the  city 
recreation  department  acting  as  coordinator. 

Upwards  of  2,000  men  rolled  into  Louisville  on  special 
trains  and  trucks  for  the  grand  Saturday  night  opening  in 
mid-March.  All  registered  their  home  towns,  their  church 
affiliations,  and  their  particular  interests  as  a  guide  for 
church  and  private  hospitality. 


Washington's  first  "draft  of  women  for  national  defense"  oc- 
curred when,  to  the  click  of  cameras,  girls  in  government  employ 
registered  at  the  District  Office  Building  as  "dance  hostesses"  for 
uniformed  men.  The  girls'  supervisors  later  checked  the  regis- 
trants for  "suitability."  •  •  Some  twenty  organizations  of  Louis- 
ville women  each  have  undertaken  to  sponsor  and  chaperon  ten 
girls  every  week  for  the  dances  at  the  new  Service  Club.  If  a 
soldier  wants  to  invite  a  girl  not  "affiliated"  with  one  of  these 
jroups  she  is  expected  to  register  in  advance  and  have  her  card 
signed  by  her  pastor  or  some  other  "reliable  citizen."  A  chaperon 
s  provided  for  every  ten  "unaffiliated"  girls.  Girls  are  asked  not 
to  wear  evening  dress,  but  also  not  to  be  too  informal — no 
anklets  or  sweaters,  please.  •  •  Sixty  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  girls 
constitute  the  Coeddettes,  their  duties  to  "dance  for  defense" 
with  the  flying  cadets  at  Santa  Maria,  seventy-five  miles  away. 
Buses  take  the  girls  and  their  chaperons  to  the  camp.  •  •  "Dance 
dates"  for  the  men  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass,  are  supplied  by 
funior  Hostess  Clubs  sponsored  by  the  leading  women  of  the 
nearby  Cape  Cod  villages.  Girls  must  be  "past  high  school  age" 
and  must  agree  not  to  leave  the  dance  hall  until  the  last  soldier 
las  gone.  •  •  Richmond,  Va.  has  a  chaperon's  club  to  provide 
'dance  dates"  for  the  men  at  nearby  Fort  Lee.  A  hundred  well- 
cnown  women  each  recruited  ten  girls  over  eighteen  who  form 
the  Girls'  Defense  Club,  the  members  of  which  must  agree  to 

"code  of  behavior." 


Cape  Cod,  Mass. —  Cape  Cod  folk  are  set  in  their  ways 
and  are  unaccustomed  to  large  scale  social  organization. 
When  it  became  apparent  last  fall  that  Camp  Edwards 
(capacity  35,000  men)  was  not  going  to  operate  in  a 
vacuum,  they  were  not  greatly  concerned  and  were  cool 
to  a  proposal  to  set  up  committees  in  each  village,  all  tied 
to  a  central  committee  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  camp's 
morale  officers  and  to  advise  on  the  development  of  local 
activities.  "The  idea  was  all  right  I  guess,"  said  a  true- 
slue  Cape  Codder,  "but  it  had  too  many  'musts'  in  it. 
We'd  rather  do  things  in  our  own  way." 

So  Cape  Cod  is  doing  things  in  its  own  way,  each  village 
according  to  its  lights.  Circulating  among  communities 
from  Plymouth  to  Provincetown  is  a  representative  of  the 
coordinator's  office  in  Washington  who  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  problems  ahead  and  who  is  quietly  and  tactfully  en- 
couraging local  leadership  among  service  clubs,  lodges, 
churches,  women's  clubs,  and  so  on.  There  are  few  social 
agencies  on  the  Cape  except  those  concerned  with  public 
relief. 

At  present  the  local  community  problem  is  pretty  much 
confined  to  Saturday  night.  Most  of  the  men  on  leave  go 
to  Boston  for  the  weekends,  but  there  are  enough  left 
looking  for  something  to  do  to  crowd  the  main  streets  of 


Hyannis  and  Falmouth,  the  nearest  villages  with  movies 
and  bright  lights. 

Hyannis  was  stirred  to  provide  "something  to  do"  by  a 
plea  from  the  Red  Cross  representative  at  Camp  Edwards, 
himself  a  Cape  Codder.  The  Woman's  Club  moved  first 
with  Saturday  night  dances  that  soon  taxed  the  capacity 
of  its  pleasant  homelike  hall.  Other  civic  groups  were  im- 
pressed, the  whole  community  became  interested  and  at  the 
town  meeting  in  February  a  definitely  hospitable  climate 
prevailed.  The  town  voted  to  rescind  its  earlier  action  to 
close  the  popular  Craigville  Beach  to  all  but  residents  and 
voted  $3,000 — a  lot  of  Cape  Cod  money — "for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  with  the  proper  Camp  Edwards  au- 
thorities in  recreational  and  other  permissible  activities." 
Most  of  this  will  be  used  for  an  information  center  and 
club.  Out-door  recreation  projects  will  come  with  the 
warm  weather. 

Falmouth,  the  other  village  most  affected,  seems  to  have 
a  less  hospitable  attitude.  It  refused  to  vote  any  money  or 
assume  any  official  obligations,  at  least  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, its  community  center,  a  WPA  rehabilitated  school 
building,  is  "reserved"  for  the  soldiers  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  evenings  and  is  much  used  for  games,  dancing, 
and  so  on.  Practically  all  the  beach  here  is  privately  owned 
and  it  seems  doubtful  if  it  will  be  open  to  the  soldiers. 
Some  of  the  churches  now  are  bestirring  themselves  and 
the  merchants  have  undertaken  to  set  up  a  much  needed 
information  service  including  a  room  registry. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  however,  the  Cape 
villages  will  be  unable  to  provide  as  much  off-duty  hos- 
pitality as  the  men  will  be  looking  for  this  summer.  What 
will  be  needed  most,  say  observers,  are  properly  life-guarded 
beaches  open  to  the  soldiers  and  their  visitors — beaches, 
beaches,  and  more  beaches. 


The  cookie  jars  of  the  women  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
promise  to  be  as  famous  with  the  men  training  at  Fort  Dix 
as  the  Salvation  Army  doughnuts  were  with  the  overseas  men  in 
1918.  In  the  sitting  room  of  the  little  community  service  house 
just  outside  one  of  the  main  gates  is  a  row  of  gaily  colored  jars 
which  women  of  the  various  communities,  working  under  a  county 
chairman,  pledge  to  fill  every  day  with  1,400  man-sized  cookies 
of  the  kind  that  mother  used  to  make.  No  store  cookies  need 
apply.  Men  going  and  coming  from  the  camp  dip  into  the 
jars  in  passing. 


Boston,  Mass. —  With  New  England  f orehandedness,  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  began  last  summer  to 
plan  for  united  action  in  relating  health,  recreation,  and 
social  service  resources  to  anticipated  defense  needs.  By 
October  a  committee  was  at  work  on  the  problems  of  local 
community  service  to  army  and  navy  men  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  and  of  other  needs  of  home  defense.  This  com- 
mittee set  up  the  Boston  Defense  Committee  on  Health 
and  Social  Welfare  with  fifty-two  social,  civic,  and  patriotic 
agencies  directly  represented  and  ready  for  service  within 
their  own  fields.  The  various  departments  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  also  are  represented,  thus  relating  an- 
other hundred  or  more  agencies  to  the  committee.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  council  staff  serves  as  its  secretary. 

This  committee  constitutes  a  section  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Safety  which  is  affiliated  with  the  State 
Committee  on  Public  Safety,  the  official  body  set  up  by  the 
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governor  in  the  general  interest  of  civilian  defense. 

Through  organized  working  committees  the  agencies  and 
organizations  of  Boston  will  offer  hospitality,  protection, 
and  recreation  to  men  who  flock  to  the  city  on  weekends 
from  the  two  Massachusetts  cantonments,  Camp  Edwards 
and  Fort  Devens,  and  to  the  men  stationed  in  the  Harbor 
Defense  units.  The  numbers  of  these  men  will  increase 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

So  far  the  most  active  of  the  subcommittees  are  those 
concerned  with  lodging,  transportation,  information,  enter- 
tainment and  concessions,  hospitality  centers.  Already  com- 
mittees are  putting  on  Saturday  night  dances  for  the  men 
at  hotels  and  clubs  and  are  supplying  the  cantonments  with 
lists  of  decent  lodging  places  in  the  city.  Through  the 


Travelers  Aid  Society,  information  is  now  provided  at 
railroad  stations  and  presently  will  be  available  at  other 
points  in  central  locations.  Necessary  data  have  been  col- 
lected and  plans  formulated  for  recreation  centers  near  rail- 
road and  bus  terminals  and  for  increased  use  of  community 
facilities  as  soon  as  funds  and  personnel  are  available. 

Foresight  in  organizing  for  the  emergency  is  balanced 
by  the  Boston  committee's  caution  in  the  matter  of  incur- 
ring expense.  Most  of  the  agencies  of  which  the  committee 
is  representative  are  members  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund.  Their 
funds  were  raised  for  specific  local  purposes  and  they  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  on  to  finance  an  emergency  program 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  growing  demand. 


In  Spite  of  Illness 


By  KATHERINE  BURT  JACKSON 


BY  integrating  case  work,  group  work,  and  medicine, 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in  Providence  is  helping 
a  group  of  young  diabetics  of  an  out-patient  clinic  to 
learn  to  live  normal  lives  in  spite  of  their  illness. 

Like  all  social  work  projects,  this  one  sprang  from  the 
recognition  of  a  need.  The  clinic  saw  adolescent  boys  and 
girls,  with  normal  interests  and  ambitions,  thwarted  by 
chronic  illness  in  their  relationships  with  others,  and  in 
their  own  development.  Edward,  aged  eighteen,  working 
in  a  National  Youth  Administration  resident  center  was  so 
afraid  of  other  boys  knowing  of  his  diabetes  that  he 
was  getting  up  at  4:30  every  morning  to  inject  insulin. 
Harriet,  also  eighteen,  seldom  mingled  with  girls  at  school 
because  she  was  afraid  of  being  asked  to  go  to  a  drugstore 
for  an  ice  cream  soda,  which  she  dared  not  accept.  James, 
sixteen,  had  been  so  sheltered  because  of  his  diabetes  that 
he  had  never  gone  hiking  or  picnicking  with  other  children. 
If  one  has  to  live  with  a  disease  for  years,  probably  for  the 
rest  of  one's  life,  it  is  scarcely  feasible  to  ignore  it.  To  in- 
ject insulin  once,  twice,  or  even  three  times  a  day,  make 
urine  tests  at  least  once  a  day,  and  hold  to  a  rigid  diet,  is 
not  a  regime  that  youth  can  "laugh  off."  Edward  tried  it 
once.  He  indulged  in  refreshments  at  a  dance  and  two  days 
later  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  in  a  pre-coma. 

We  at  the  hospital  discovered  that  good  medical  super- 
vision and  medical-social  interpretation  were  not  enough. 
The  clinic  social  worker  had  interpreted  diabetes  and  its 
implications  to  the  patients,  to  their  families  and  their 
schools.  Adjustment  of  incomes,  arrangements  at  school  for 
insulin  injections,  interpretative  follow-up — all  the  func- 
tions of  medical  social  service  were  used  but  they  did  not 
fully  meet  the  needs. 

During  the  fall  of  1938  the  clinic  physician  proposed  a 
club  for  the  young  people  attending  the  clinic.  He  felt 
that  the  boys  and  girls  might  attain  normal  living  in  spite 
of  their  illness,  if  they  could  learn  and  play  together  in  a 
group.  The  proposal  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
hospital's  medical  social  service  department,  but  neither  the 
department  nor  the  hospital  itself  had  the  necessary  staff  or 
facilities.  Through  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  execu- 
tives of  several  organizations  were  consulted.  The  YWCA 
agreed  to  initiate  the  program,  with  the  help  of  one  of 
the  YMCA  workers. 


If  the  project  were  to  succeed  at  all,  we  knew  we  must 
educate  our  "public,"  however  small  it  might  be.  This 
task  fell  to  the  clinic  social  worker  who  already  knew  all 
the  patients  and  most  of  their  parents.  When  the  boys  and 
girls  came  to  clinic  for  their  regular  visits,  they  were  drawn 
into  casual  conversation  about  a  possible  "club."  All  of 
them  expressed  interest.  At  later  visits  they  began  to  ask 
about  plans — when  the  first  meeting  would  be  held  and 
what  they  would  do.  When  parents  came  to  clinic  the 
social  worker  asked  for  suggestions  and  opinions  and  later 
visited  the  homes  to  tell  of  the  plans  and  the  reasons  be- 
hind them.  In  this  way  we  anticipated  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible met  objections  that  might  be  raised.  The  sponsorship 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  precluded  parental  fears  that 
the  club  might  upset  diabetic  regimes. 

WHAT  social  work  program  was  ever  initiated  without 
a  series  of  conferences?  So  group  and  case  workers 
met  around  the  conference  table.  The  individual  needs  and 
problems  of  each  boy  and  girl,  their  weaknesses  and  espe- 
cially their  strengths  were  outlined  by  the  case  workers. 
Ann  was  a  natural  leader,  talented,  versatile,  eager  for  re- 
sponsibility. Edward  was  a  potential  leader,  intelligent  and 
able,  but  self-conscious  and  insecure.  James  was  shy  and 
inarticulate,  desperately  in  need  of  an  opportunity  foi 
leadership.  The  group  workers  took  notes  on  the  individual 
problems  so  that  they  might  handle  the  group  more  effecj 
tively  and  observe  individual  reactions  and  growth. 

Then  the  group  workers  had  their  innings — and  the  case 
workers  took  notes.  Twenty  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age 
from  seven  to  twenty  with,  so  far  as  we  knew,  only  a 
physical  handicap  in  common,  was  scarcely  a  natural  recre^; 
ational  unit.  Our  group  workers  knew  that  little  girls  of 
seven  are  not  tolerated  by  little  boys  of  twelve  and  that 
both  little  boys  and  little  girls  are  distinctly  unnecessary  in 
the  eyes  of  adolescents.  There  was  the  added  disadvantage 
that  several  of  the  boys  and  girls  lived  outside  of  Provk 
dence,  some  as  much  as  twenty  miles  away.  The  recrea- 
tional workers  were  not  defeatists  but  they  insisted 
facing  facts. 

Finally,  as  the  nucleus  for  a  club,  they  selected  a  group 
of  nine  boys  and  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
living  in  Providence.  It  was  decided  that  the  younger  ch 
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ren  might  be  invited  to  special  affairs  such  as  educational 
ilks  or  group  parties.  For  regular  activities  the  young 
oys  and  girls  might  be  drawn  individually  into  other  rec- 
;ational  groups  of  non-diabetic  children  their  own  age,  un- 
:ss  enough  additional  young  diabetics  appeared  to  make 
ossible  a  junior  club  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 
At  last  the  plans  were  completed.  They  included,  as  a 
rst  event,  a  Christmas  party  for  the  entire  group  so  that 
le  young  people  might  become  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
id  with  each  other  and  express  their  opinions  about  the 
rganization  of  a  club.  Two  of  the  diabetic  girls  were  asked 
>  make  party  favors.  One  was  a  reticent  girl  who  re- 
>onded  eagerly  to  the  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  prep- 
•ations;  the  other  was  the  most  underprivileged  member 

the  group,  for  whom  favor-making  provided  a  much 
ijoyed  afternoon  of  companionship  and  fun. 
The  recreational  workers  planned  a  party  program  that 
ould  be  of  interest  to  all  ages.  About  fourteen  children 
ime  in  response  to  written  invitations,  a  few  bringing 
teir  parents  and  one  of  the  girls  bringing  her  "girl  friend." 

young  magician  furnished  by  a  local  magicians'  club 
itertained,  a  get-acquainted  stunt  was  staged  with  great 
iccess,  games  were  played  in  which  everyone  could  take 
irt,  carols  were  sung,  and  Santa  Claus  arrived  with  a 
ick  full  of  10-cent  gifts.  At  refreshment  time  diabetic 
nger  ale,  donated  by  a  local  company,  and  sugarless  lolli- 
>ps  were  served.  In  this  informal  atmosphere  the  "Y" 
orkers  talked  with  the  boys  and  girls  about  organizing  a 
ub,  and  before  the  party  broke  up  a  date  had  been  set  for 
meeting  of  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 

V  T  this  first  meeting  the  boys  and  girls  discussed  their 
*-  particular  interests,  including  almost  everything  from 
•imming  to  sewing.  The  group  voted  to  have  a  meeting 
ch  week  and  later,  after  considerable  discussion,  chose  the 
me  "The  Friday  Nighters."  Through  the  winter  and 
ring  the  club  held  weekly  meetings,  planning  its  own 
ograms  with  the  help  of  a  skilful  leader.  On  the  average 
ly  eight  or  ten  boys  and  girls  attended  but  it  seemed  well 
>rthwhile  to  continue.  About  once  a  month  the  younger 
ildren  and  all  the  parents  were  invited  to  a  meeting  de- 
ted  mainly  to  education.  The  clinic  physician  spoke  at 
e  on  the  subject  of  diabetes  in  general,  discussing  in- 
rmally  just  what  the  disease  is,  how  it  should  be  treated, 
d  why  constant  adherence  to  the  regime  is  so  important. 
le  dietitian  talked  another  evening  about  diabetic  diets, 
lother  physician  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  use  of  in- 
lin  in  the  regulation  of  diabetes.  Later  in  the  season  the 
nic  physician  again  talked  to  the  group,  discussing  the 
oblems  of  a  diabetic  when  traveling,  and  exhibiting  a 
icinating  collection  of  tricky  kits  for  carrying  equipment 
d  a  magic  tablet  to  create  heat  for  daily  urine  tests.  Each 
k  was  followed  by  discussion  and  by  questions  which 
•ne  without  embarrassment  as  the  boys  and  girls  grew 
tter  acquainted  and  less  self-conscious.  A  common  handi- 
3  became  a  common  interest. 

One  of  the  standard  prescriptions  for  a  diabetic  regime 
regular  exercise,  as  physical  activity  aids  in  the  proper 
lization  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  Then,  too,  the  by-prod- 
ts  of  organized  recreation,  self-control  and  good  sports- 
mship,  are  sorely  needed  by  the  diabetic  facing  a  critical 
d  competitive  world.  Therefore  active  games  and  sports 
came  an  important  part  of  the  recreational  program,  not 
ly  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it  but  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
urcise  and  the  discipline  of  competition. 


Dancing,  swimming,  skating,  badminton,  and  table  ten- 
nis were  included  in  the  winter's  program.  Dancing,  the 
most  popular  pastime,  effected  two  desired  results  when  the 
"Friday  Nighters"  joined  a  dancing  class  of  highschool 
boys  and  girls  at  the  YWCA.  Not  only  did  each  individual 
have  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  he  needed 
and  wanted,  but  at  the  same  time  he  became  a  part  of  a 
larger  group  in  which  he  was  known  not  as  a  diabetic  but 
as  a  boy  or  girl  among  others  of  his  own  age.  Table  games 
were  available  for  quieter  periods,  and  more  than  once 
such  games  had  to  be  "broken  up"  to  send  the  club  mem- 
bers home  at  a  respectable  hour. 

WITH  spring  came  several  requests  for  tennis  and  with 
them  the  problem  of  procuring  the  necessary  rackets. 
Two  tennis  racket  companies  came  to  the  rescue  by  sending 
enough  "seconds"  to  equip  the  entire  group.  Indoor  lessons 
were  given  by  the  YWCA  gym  instructor.  With  the  warm 
weather  our  diabetic  boys  and  girls  were  burning  off  excess 
blood  sugar  on  outdoor  tennis  courts,  and  were  giving 
themselves  a  thoroughly  good  time  besides. 

A  supper  party  inspired  by  the  dietitian's  talk  on  diabetic 
diets  was  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  season.  The  party 
was  held  early  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  younger  children 
could  attend.  The  place  was  the  attractive  little  home  eco- 
nomics unit  of  the  YWCA,  equipped  with  a  kitchen  and 
tastefully  furnished  dining  room.  The  menu  was  planned 
by  our  special  dietitian  and  the  "Y"  home  economics 
teacher.  Everyone  who  wanted  to — which  proved  to  be 
almost  everyone — was  invited  to  come  early  and  help.  The 
boys  arranged  and  set  small  tables  and  a  long  buffet  serving 
table.  The  girls  donned  aprons  and  prepared  the  food  under 
supervision.  When  all  was  ready,  fair  warning  was  given 
and  those  who  had  insulin  injections  to  take  produced  hypo- 
dermic needles  and  vials  of  insulin.  We  had  anticipated 
this  moment  with  some  trepidation  but  no  embarrassment 
was  evident.  Equipment  was  sterilized  in  pans  on  the  stove. 
Then  the  girls  adjourned  to  another  room  and  with  much 
giggling  made  the  injections.  As  for  James,  the  bashful 
sixteen-year-old,  he  bared  his  arm  with  a  dramatic  gesture, 
and  plunged  the  needle  in  for  all  to  see,  actually  enjoying 
his  momentary  place  in  the  spotlight. 

Suppers  and  speeches  and  dances — what  had  all  these 
meant  to  our  boys  and  girls  in  terms  of  individual  growth 
and  development?  Group  workers  and  case  workers  con- 
ferred again,  making  a  frank  evaluation  of  progress.  Was 
it  worthwhile?  Were  we  getting  anywhere?  Should  we  go 
on?  Both  contingents  replied  in  an  emphatic  affirmative. 
The  club  leaders  had  observed  with  interest,  almost  with 
amazement,  the  gradual  loss  of  self-consciousness  by  some 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  They  had  forgotten  that  it  was  Ed- 
ward who  had  been  getting  up  before  dawn  to  inject  in- 
sulin. They  could  not  believe  that  it  was  Harriet  who  had 
preferred  solitude  to  the  torture  of  "being  different."  These 
young  people  had  had  their  courage  bolstered  by  knowing 
others  in  the  same  predicament  as  themselves.  So  much  so, 
that  they  were  making  brave  strides  outside  of  the  pro- 
tected circle  of  "others  like  us"  into  the  larger  and  less 
understanding  world  of  the  non-handicapped. 

Where  had  we  fallen  short?  An  organized  program  for 
the  younger  children  remained  unsolved.  Memberships  in 
the  YMCA  had  been  opened  to  the  younger  boys.  They 
had  been  invited  to  attend  regularly  for  sports  Saturday 
mornings,  at  which  time  the  leader  had  planned  to  give 
them  individual  attention,  helping  them  to  adjust  to  group 
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activities  with  the  regular  classes.  But  they  all  happened 
to  live  so  far  from  the  "Y"  that  only  one  or  two  had 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Two  twelve-year-old 
girls  lived  out  of  town,  so  they  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
even  the  special  meetings.  The  two  very  small  girls,  seven 
and  eight  years  old,  had  come  to  some  of  the  large  group 
gatherings  but,  of  course,  had  not  taken  part  in  the  rest 
of  the  club  activities.  We  decided  that  we  could  do  nothing 
at  the  time  about  these  younger  children  in  a  group  project. 
If  the  ranks  were  swelled  later  with  new  patients  or  out- 
side patients  referred  by  private  physicians,  then  we  would 
tackle  the  problem  of  clubs  for  younger  boys  and  girls. 
Meanwhile  we  would  concentrate  on  the  club  for  adoles- 
cents. In  spite  of  its  small  size  the  leaders  were  enthusiastic 
about  going  on. 

But  if  the  younger  children  missed  out  on  the  winter's 
program,  they  were  able  to  share  equally  with  the  adoles- 
cents in  the  summer  camp  experience.  In  July  fourteen 
diabetic  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  eight- 
een spent  two  weeks  at  the  Beach  Pond  Camp  with  normal 
children — as  far  as  we  know  the  first  time  diabetics  have 
been  included  in  a  regular  camp  program.  With  the  chil- 
dren went  a  nurse  and  all  the  equipment  diabetics  must 
caYry  with  them — test  tubes  for  urinalyses,  a  supply  of 
insulin,  hypodermic  syringes  and  needles.  Treatment  head- 
quarters were  established  at  the  camp  infirmary  building 
but  the  diabetics  were  quartered  in  the  regular  camp  units 


with  the  other  children.  They  had  their  own  tables  in  tl 
dining  room,  with  their  individual  diets  based  on  the  san 
food  as  the  rest  of  the  campers,  but  supplemented  wii 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  forbidde 
items.  They  took  part  in  all  the  camp  activities,  arising 
half  hour  earlier  than  the  other  campers  each  morning  i 
that  their  injections  and  tests  might  be  over  in  time  for  tl 
regular  pre-breakfast  swim  or  calisthenics. 

As  a  whole  the  group  made  marked  progress  medicall 
socially,  and  individually,  and  demonstrated  that  the  e: 
periment  of  placing  diabetics  in  a  camp  with  normal  chi 
dren  could  be  successful.  Most  of  the  children  gaine 
weight  and  in  many  cases  insulin  dosages  were  reduce* 
They  all  had  the  experience,  the  first  for  many  of  them,  < 
living  in  camp  with  other  children  and  adjusting  to  norm; 
camp  routines. 

The  diabetic  club  is  now  in  its  third  year,  with  nei 
activities  and  interests;  the  camp  program  has  passed  ii 
second  test  successfully.  We  at  the  hospital  feel  that  on 
experiment  in  cooperative  planning  by  case  and  group  vvor 
agencies  has  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  our  young  diabeti 
patients — many  of  the  don't's  as  well  as  the  do's.  \V 
feel,  too,  that  we  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  tha 
the  children  have  learned  at  least  two  great  lessons — tha 
development,  self-control,  and  good  sportsmanship  help  i 
adjustment  to  a  chronic  illness;  that  diabetes  need  not  be 
bar  to  normal,  happy  lives. 


Tomorrow's  Past 


By  MARY  WEST  JORGENSEN 


IT  was  a  button  that  began  the  Homeland  Exhibit,  a 
button  that  I  never  saw.  It  is  in  Scotland  where  it 
probably  will  stay. 

I  heard  about  it  from  Mary  Wallace  the  day  she  reg- 
istered in  a  mother's  club  which  meets  weekly  at  the  Com- 
munity Center.  Mary's  burr  told  me  that  she  was  born  in 
Scotland  and  her  registration  card,  which  calls  for  the 
name  of  the  applicant's  father,  told  me  something  else. 
Mary  said  that  her  father's  name  was  John  Beaton. 

"Then  you  were  Mary  Beaton?"  I  asked.  She  nodded 
composedly  and  quoted  the  jingle: 

"There  were  Mary  Beaton  and  Mary  Seton 
And  Mary  Carmichael  and  me." 

Yes,  she  could  trace  her  ancestry  straight  back  to  that 
Mary  Beaton  who  was  maid  of  honor  to  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. Somehow  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  she  men- 
tioned another  famous  ancestress,  Flora  MacDonald,  the 
Scottish  beauty,  who  on  one  occasion  slapped  Bonny  Prince 
Charlie  so  hard  that  a  button  flew  off  the  royal  coat.  The 
button  has  been  in  the  Beaton  family  ever  since. 

That  conversation  gave  me  an  idea  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
Community  Center.  If  Mary  Wallace  owned  this  romantic 
button,  even  if  it  was  in  Scotland  and  apt  to  stay  there, 
other  neighbors  of  the  Center  might  have  interesting 
treasures.  We  would  collect  them  into  a  show  and  call  it 
a  Homeland  Exhibit. 

Ours  is  a  workingman's  community  in  Detroit ;  our  peo- 
ple come  from  the  main  streets  of  America,  from  all  the 
states  and  most  of  the  provinces.  Less  than  20  percent  are 
foreign-born  and  the  majority  of  these  are  from  the  British 
Isles. 
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"You  won't  get  anything  very  interesting,"  I  was  tol< 
by  friends  and  experts  to  whom  I  broached  my  idea.  "Lool 
at  the  rows  and  rows  of  little  frame  cottages,  as  like  as  s> 
many  peas.  Furniture  bought  on  the  installment  plan  am 
decorations  from  the  10-cent  store.  Those  who  are  foreigi 
born  come  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  ther 
just  isn't  any  color  to  treasures  from  the  British  Isles 
Southern  Europe  now — that  would  be  different." 

Advice  to  the  contrary,  we  decided  to  try  it.  Our  native 
born  neighbors  could  bring  their  treasures  too,  egg  basket 
from  Kentucky,  copper  from  northern  Michigan,  coverlid 
from  Virginia;  one  division  for  foreign  treasures,  one  fo 
Americana. 

IT  seemed  a  difficult  idea  to  get  across.  Long  after 
was  tired  of  the  subject  I  kept  on  talking.  The  neighbor 
nodded  and  smiled  and  were  non-committal.  I  undertool 
a  bit  of  canvassing  and  got  little  to  show  for  it.  "Oh  yes,' 
said  first  one  and  then  another,  "I'll  bring  something.' 
But  what?  "What  will  you  bring,  Mrs.  Barrel! ?" 

Mrs.  Barrell  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  Sioux  chief  am 
once  astounded  me  by  remarking  in  her  dry  way  that  sh> 
feels  like  an  alien  among  the  Center  clubwomen.  I  though 
that  over  and  at  length  came  to  understand  what  sh' 
meant.  Now  she  looked  at  me  out  of  her  black  eyes. 

"Indian  relics,"  she  said  briefly  and  I  knew  as  much  a 
I  did  before. 

The  exhibit  is  set  for  Tuesday  and  this  is  Saturday 
There  are  exactly  four  exhibits  on  hand — a  plate,  a  sou] 
tureen,  a  quilt,  a  hideous  purple  vase.  Each  article  must  b 
tagged  with  a  card  on  which  is  written  a  brief  story  abou 
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t.  But  that  purple  vase!  1  look  at  it  more  in  sorrow  than 
vexation. 

"What  is  the  story,  Mrs.  Hancock?"  She  is  from  Mis- 
;ouri,  as  placid  and  undisturbed  by  little  things  as  only  a 
voman  can  be  who  wears  the  snows  of  sixty  winters  on 
icr  lovely  head. 

"Thirty  years  ago  the  first  10-cent  store  in  our  town 
ipened  up,"  she  explains.  "It  happened  to  be  my  boy's 
enth  birthday  and  he  had  just  earned  his  first  dime.  He 
(ought  the  vase  at  the  store  opening  as  a  gift  to  me — on 
lis  birthday.  That's  why  I  like  it." 

Now  I  lite  it  too.  Now  there  is  sense  and  dignity  to  that 
n't  of  purple  glass. 

Four  entries,  however,  do  not  make  an  exhibit  in  any- 
lody's  community.  Five  hundred  invitations  have  been  is- 
ued,  the  newspapers  notified,  the  tea  service  polished, 
lowers  ordered.  I  quake  in  my  shoes  at  the  thought  of 
low  pitiful  the  whole  thing  can  turn  out  to  be.  My  fellow 
taff  members  tread  lightly  in  my  vicinity.  The  weekend 
eems  interminable.  I  have  thrown  the  Community  Center 
icadlong  on  the  hands  of  the  people.  What  will  they  do 
vith  this  show?  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  glorified  rummage 
ale  or  a  sad  collection  of  white  elephants. 

Monday  morning  comes  at  last  and  with  it  a  procession 
f  neighbors  at  the  front  door  with  boxes,  hampers,  baskets, 
nd  bales.  A  committee  appears.  As  the  treasures  are  taken 
ut  and  unwrapped,  the  committee  catalogues,  lists,  and 
dmires.  Its  members  write  stories  on  the  labels  for  the 
larticulate  ones  who  have  merely  put  their  names  on  their 
ntries.  The  stories  are  of,  matchless  simplicity : 

"This  Spencer  rifle  was  carried  by  my  great  grandfather 
i  the  Civil  War,  Company  F,  119th  Infantry." 

"These  buffalo  horns  came  from  an  animal  killed  for  food 
y  my  great  grandfather,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Al- 
erta." 

"This  set  of  silver  spoons  crossed  the  Rockies  by  pack  mule 
i  the  gold  rush  of  1849." 

"This  school  book  was  used  by  Mattie  Tucker  in  1867 
Gold  Run,  Placer  County,  Calif.  It  has  crossed  the  con- 
nent  six  times." 

"This  piece  of  lace  came  from  the  dress  Lady  Whitney 
•ore  when  she  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  My  grand- 
ither  was  Sir  James  Whitney's  gardener." 

"My  great  grandmother  wore  this  lace  cap.  It  is  a  hundred 
:ars  old." 

"This  stool,  called  a  cricket,  was  made  by  hand  in  Virginia, 
798." 

"This  coverlid  \vas  woven  by  hand  in  Culpeper  County, 
irginia,  1799." 

Somehow  the  heterogeneous  mass  resolves  into  order.    It 

true  that  the  British  Isles  have  a  dominating  influence 
i  the  room  of  foreign  treasures,  but  amazingly  almost 
'ery  other  country  is  represented  too.  There  are  photo- 
•aphs,  daguerreotypes,  books  and  prints,  copper  kettles. 
Iver,  pewter,  lovely  glass  with  the  Scotch  thistle  blown 

it,  Wedgwood  and  Dresden  china.  But  high  on  a  shelf 
it  of  harm's  way  stands  a  jug  from  the  Isle  of  Crete.  The 
vner  has  a  document  from  the  British  Museum  to  prove 
<  authenticity  and  its  age,  a  B.  C.  piece.  On  a  hanger  is 

Dalmatian  wedding  veil,  200  years  old,  a  lovely  bit  of 
indloomed  silk,  coffee  stains  from  wedding  feasts  mingling 
ith  the  rich  embroidery.  We  can  almost  see  the  veil  whirl- 
g  in  the  bridal  dance.  The  owner  treasures  the  coffee 
::iins  as  much  as  the  piece  itself. 


How  the  stories  fall  together,  lovely  stories,  exciting  the 
imagination,  sending  the  mind  whirling  to  other  lands. 
Hand-carved  candlesticks  and  colorful  prints  from  Poland, 
a  prayer  book  from  Germany,  a  rosary  from  Italy,  an 
altar  cloth  from  Vienna,  a  souvenir  of  Quebec,  handloomed 
curtains  from  Sweden,  charming  in  their  blue  and  white 
simplicity,  linen  from  Ireland,  prints  of  English  cathedral 
towers,  Scotch  plaids  and  kilts  and  tea  cosies,  even  an  egg 
cosy,  brass  kettles  and  warming  pans,  a  Russian  samovar, 
a  vase  from  India,  beads  from  China,  handkerchiefs  from 
France,  a  fan  from  Japan. 

Serene  above  the  Americana,  the  spinning  wheel,  the 
buffalo  horns,  the  fireside  stool,  the  blue  and  white  cover- 
lid, the  Indian  war  bonnet,  the  egg  basket  and  the  daguer- 
reotypes, are  oil  paintings  of  George  and  Martha  Washing- 
ton. They  were  resurrected  from  under  a  pile  of  rubbish 
in  somebody's  garage.  There  is  a  fine  picture  of  Lincoln 
and  next  to  it  a  bill  of  sale  for  two  slaves,  dated  1859,  and 
a  copy  of  the  newspaper  announcing  the  martyrdom  in  a 
Washington  theater. 

The  Community  Center  overflows,  the  offices  are  hastily 
cleared,  desks  closed,  and  way  made  for  rugs  and  family 
albums  of  photographs.  The  bulletin  board  is  posted  with 
old  letters  and  newspaper  clippings;  the  piano  is  draped 
with  old  Paisley  shawls,  three  of  them;  the  kitchen  table 
is  bright  with  a  scarf  from  Austria ;  the  bookcase,  emptied 
of  its  bulletins,  is  rich  with  old  and  first  editions,  among 
them  McGuffey  Readers.  Someone  with  imagination  has 
brought  a  collection  of  bright  jacketed  new  books  and 
above  them  is  a  handlettered  legend :  "We  are  tomorrow's 

past." 

I  take  time  out  to  ask  where  she  got  that.  It  is  a  line 
from  the  foreword  to  Mary  Webb's  "Precious  Bane."  I 
reviewed  the  book  myself  for  the  mother's  club  and  I  re- 
call that  lovely  introduction: 

The  past  is  only  the  present,  become  invisible  and  mute  and 
because  it  is  invisible  and  mute,  its  memoried  glances  and 
murmurs  are  infinitely  precious.  We  are  tomorrow's  past. 
Even  now  we  slip  like  those  pictures  painted  on  the  moving 
dials  of  antique  clocks— a  ship,  a  cottage,  sun  and  moon,  a 
nosegay.  The  dial  turns,  the  ship  rides  up  and  sinks  again, 
the  yellow  painted  sun  has  set,  and  we,  that  were  the  new 
thing,  gather  magic  as  we  go. 

Here  is  the  keynote  for  the  exhibit  and  it  happened  of 
itself. 

All  through  the  long  winter  day  while  the  snow  falls 
softly  and  steadily  outside,  and  hundreds  of  people  move  in 
and  out  of  the  Center,  through  the  crush  around  the  tea 
table,  the  thousand  and  one  questions,  the  comments,  the 
inevitable  wounded  feelings,  the  line  runs  through  my 
mind:  "We  are  tomorrow's  past."  We  are  the  new  thing 
now.  What  magic  is  passing  from  our  hands  to  the  things 
we  use  and  keep?  They  will  endure;  they  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Homeland  Exhibit  shows  me  that. 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  contributed  entries  to  this 
show  have  moved  many  times,  they  have  crossed  oceans 
and  mountains,  they  are  always  "a'follerin1  work,"  as  a 
woman  from  Texas  told  me.  Many  of  them  have  suffered 
fire  and  flood  and  war,  they  have  lost  valuable  things  by 
this  means  or  that.  But  things  persist— there  are  always 
things  left.  They  will  speak  when  our  sun  has  set,  their 
voiceless  tongues  will  tell  the  story  of  our  lives,  what  we 
sang,  what  we  read,  what  we  looked  at  with  pleasure, 
what  we  made  with  our  fingers,  how  we  lived  our  lives. 
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The  Answer  Was  "Yes" 

BY  RICHMOND  PAGE 

Librarian  and  Secretary  of  Finance  Committee,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  W ark 


WHETHER  or  not  the  community  really  wants 
professional  education  for  social  work  enough  to 
pay  for  it  directly  is  a  question  rarely  raised  since 
as  a  rule  schools  of  social  work  are  either  endowed  or  sup- 
ported by  universities  of  which  they  are  departments.  But 
last  spring  in  Philadelphia  the  question  was  asked,  and  an- 
swered. Although- one  answer  does  not  make  a  proof  any 
more  than  a  single  swallow  makes  a  summer,  both  are  at 
least  an  indication  of  general  climate  and  as  such  they 
carry  meaning,  for  those,  therefore,  who  believe  in  pro- 
fessional training  in  this  field,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  record 
that  the  answer  in  this  instance  was  a  clear  and  heartening 
"Yes." 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work,  in  common  with  many  other  such  schools,  had 
faced  an  increasing  demand  for  trained  social  workers 
along  with  decreasing  funds  for  training  them.  And  since 
tuitions  pay  a  little  less  than  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school,  each  addition  to  the  number  of  students  was 
likewise  an  addition  to  the  financial  burden,  a  dilemma 
common  enough  in  professional  education,  but  not  always 
understood  either  by  the  profession  or  the  public. 

Until  1938  the  school  was  a  member  of  Philadelphia's 
United  Campaign.  It  received  its  allotted  share  of  funds 
from  that  effort  and  did  not  solicit  for  itself  within  the 
Philadelphia  area.  In  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  when 
need  was  everywhere  and  money  scarce,  the  campaign  was 
in  the  end  forced  to  allot  the  school  less  than  one  third  of 
its  budgetary  requirements. 

It  was  obvious  that  continuance  along  this  road  would 
lead  to  curtailment  or  even  extinction,  and  that  the  school's 
only  recourse,  if  it  were  to  survive,  was  to  withdraw  from 
the  United  Campaign  and  try  to  raise  its  own  funds.  The 
school  has  no  endowment,  and  although  since  1935  it  has 
been  affiliated  academically  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  confers  the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree 
upon  its  graduates,  it  has  no  financial  ties  with  the  univer- 
sity. Thus,  with  its  separation  from  the  United  Campaign 
the  school  found  itself  on  its  own,  with  the  opportunity  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  finding  out  just  how  the  community 
felt,  financially  speaking,  about  professional  education  for 
social  work. 

However,  the  matter  was  not  put  to  an  immediate  test. 
The  last  grant  from  the  United  Campaign  could  be  ap- 
plied te  the  school  year  1938-39  and  there  was  some  money 
from  foundations  as  well  as  substantial  gifts  by  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald,  a  friend  of  the  school,  and  by  George  D.  Wide- 
ner,  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  other  members  of  its 
board  of  trustees.  But  all  this  time  it  was  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  if  the  school  were  to  continue  it 
must  have  more  widespread  support  from  the  community 
it  was  attempting  to  serve. 

Early  in  1940  the  problem  became  critical.  Should  the 
school  close,  or  should  it  go  on?  To  decide  this  question 
a  meeting  was  held  of  executives  of  social  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  school  and  of  members  of  its  board,  alumni. 
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and  faculty.  These  people  agreed  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  get  along  without  the  school.  Agencies  needed 
the  workers  it  was  training,  and  social  workers  already  em- 
ployed desired  the  further  specialized  training  which  it  of- 
fered. From  one  of  the  professional  group  came  a  sugges- 
tion which  she  reinforced  with  convincing  action.  She  pro- 
posed that  a  number  of  individuals  be  found  who  would 
themselves  give  or  undertake  to  raise  $1,000  each  for  the 
years  1940  and  1941  ;  if  a  number  of  others  would  join 
her,  she  would  start  the  ball  rolling  by  herself  guaranteeing 
$1,000  for  each  of  the  two  years. 

Her  plan  was  adopted.  A  trustee-alumni-faculty  commit- 
tee was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Earl  G.  Harri- 
son, with  an  eventual  membership  of  seventeen  persons, 
who  each  pledged  to  give  or  undertook  to  raise  $1,000  for 
each  of  the  two  years,  and  seven  persons  who  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  a  similar  commitment  of  $500.  Then 
followed  a  campaign  of  solicitation  by  personal  approach 
and  letters,  by  pamphlets,  and  by  public  meetings.  In  two 
and  a  half  months  $20,500  was  raised.  This  amount  was 
over  and  above  an  almost  equal  amount  subscribed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  a  few  other  special  friends  of  the 
school. 

THE  response  from  social  workers  was  particular!)  en- 
couraging. In  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, where  members  of  the  Baltimore  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  gave  over  $500, 
they  not  only  contributed  important  amounts  themselves 
but  brought  the  whole  question  of  training  for  social  work- 
before  their  boards.  The  graduates  in  New  York  and  New 
England  established  regional  alumni  chapters,  and  the 
alumni  throughout  the  country  nearly  doubled  their  con- 
tributions of  the  year  preceding.  A  striking  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  training  for  social  work  was 
afforded  by  the  action  of  an  alumni  who  sent  a  substantial 
contribution  from  France  where  she  was  engaged  in  war 
work. 

By  these  combinations  of  efforts,  the  school  was  able  to 
close  its  fiscal  year  at  the  end  of  June,  1940,  with  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  three  years  the  number  of  contributors 
had  increased  from  4  to  557,  and  the  amount  of  pledges 
and  contributions  from  $1,110  to  $40,500. 

The  campaign  gave  the  school  financial  backing,  but 
fully  as  important  is  what  it  did  to  interpret  professional 
social  work.  In  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania audiences  of  lay  people  heard  and  took  part  in  dis- 
cussions of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Other  campaigns 
had  described  welfare  needs  and  goals,  but  this  campaign 
was  devoted  to  the  general  meaning  of  competence  in  social 
work.  The  public  gave  because  it  was  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  professional  social  work  and  also,  in  many 
instances,  because  it  recognized  through  personal  acquaint- 
ance the  effectiveness  of  trained  social  workers.  To  social 
work  as  a  profession  this  is  one  more  welcome  indication 
of  potential  public  understanding  everywhere. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 

Because  of  Public  Opinion 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


IT'S  such  a  nice  washing  machine  and  I've  wanted  one 
all  my  life."  The  slow  tears  of  age  filled  Mrs.  Bill- 
ings' faded  eyes;  her  gnarled  hands  twisted  her  ragged 
apron.  For  an  hour  Miss  Bailey  had  been  there  in  Mrs. 
Billings'  cluttered  sitting  room  while  Miss  Wall,  the  wel- 
fare visitor,  went  over  and  over  the  indisputable  reasons 
why  the  washing  machine  had  to  go  back  to  the  installment 
house  from  which  Mrs.  Billings  in  an  optimistic  and  mis- 
guided moment  had  bought  it  for  a  down  payment  of  $2 
and  a  signed  promise  to  pay  75  cents  every  week  for  years 
and  years.  And  now  the  visitor  said  she  couldn't  keep  it 
because  on  her  old  age  allowance  of  $19.80  a  month  she 
couldn't  possibly  pay  for  it. 

From  where  she  sat  Miss  Bailey  could  see  the  washing 
machine,  its  white  bulk  filling  the  little  shed  kitchen,  its 
bright  red  handles  punctuating  the,  general  gloom.  It  was 
indeed  a  nice  washing  machine. 

All  the  facts  and  the  arguments  were  on  Miss  Wall's 
side.  The  welfare  not  only  was  paying  Mrs.  Billings'  "pen- 
sion" but  it  was  carrying  the  taxes  on  her  house  and  al- 
lowing an  extra  $3  a  month  for  interest  on  the  mortgage. 
It  was  giving  her  an  order  of  surplus  commodities  twice  a 
month  and  an  occasional  order  for  WPA  clothing,  and  it 
was  paying  the  doctor  "as  needed." 

"The  board  feels  that  it  is  being  very  generous,  Mrs. 
Billings,  perhaps  too  generous  if  you  think  you  can  afford 
to  buy  a  washing  machine.  You  wouldn't  want  your  al- 
lowance cut  would  you  ?" 

The  old  woman  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron. 

"No  ma'am;  no,  ma'am.  But  it's  the  work.  Seems  like 
my  back  aches  me  all  the  time  and  my  legs.  And  the  wash- 
i  ing  machine  makes  it  easier." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Billings,  what's  easier  about  it?  You  have 
to  pump  the  water  and  heat  it  on  the  stove — there's  just  as 
much  lifting  as  with  a  tub." 

"Yes,  but  when  I  pull  that  handle  and  it  begins  to  go 
around  I  don't  feel  it  in  my  back." 

The  argument  went  steadily  on.  There  was  the  extra 

electricity  that  the  machine  would  consume,  the  danger  of 

getting  fumbling  old   fingers  caught  in   the  wringer,   the 

lack  of  room   in  the  kitchen  for  the  white  elephant,   the 

| unreasonableness  of  having  a  hundred-dollar  piece  of  equip- 

Hment  to  do  "your  little  wash,"  and  finally  there  was  the 

board — with  a  capital  B.  "Why,  there  isn't  one  of  the  board 

|has  as  good  a  machine  for  his  own  wife.  Of  course  they 

won't  stand  for  it." 

Mrs.  Billings  understood  that  well  enough,  but  maybe 

|  if  she  had  the  machine  her  back  would  get  better  and  she 

wouldn't  need  medicine  for  it ;  and  maybe  if  her  back  got 

better  she  could  take  in  some  washings ;  and  maybe  with 

K  the  long  days  coming  on  the  electricity  bill  wouldn't  be 

I  any  more;  and  maybe  .... 

Miss  Wall  was  patient  but  firm.  "No,  Mrs.  Billings,  it 

1  just  won't  do.  I'm  sorry  but  you  can't  keep  the  machine. 

I  We've  written  the  company  to  come  and  get  it,  and  you 

Imust  let  them  take  it.  I'll  bring  your  next  check  myself 

and  if  the  washer  isn't  gone — but  I'm  sure  it  will  be." 


Mrs.  Billings  didn't  see  them  to  the  door;  she  just  sat 
there,  twisting  her  hands  in  her  apron. 

Miss  Wall  backed  the  car  out  onto  the  paved  highway 
then  turned  to  Miss  Bailey.  "So  you  think-  I'm  pretty 
hard-boiled  ?" 

No,  Miss  Bailey  didn't  quite  think  that,  but  she  con- 
fessed to  wondering  why  nature  could  not  have  taken  its 
course.  Certainly  Mrs.  Billings  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  payments,  but  why  not  let  the  installment  house  worry 
about  that? 

Miss  Wall  was  quick  with  the  answer:  "Because  of 
public  opinion.  I've  heard  you  say  again  and  again  that 
these  welfare  services  can't  get  way  out  ahead  of  com- 
munity mores  without  getting  slapped  down.  And  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods,  washing  machines  'on  the  taxpayers' 
money,'  as  we  say,  are  too  far  out  in  front.  What  you 
well-meaning  theorists  forget  (Miss  Bailey  cringed  a  little 
but  maybe  she  had  it  coming  to  her)  is  that  in  a  place  like 
this  the  people  on  relief,  and  especially  the  old  folks,  live 
in  a  goldfish  bowl.  Everybody  knows  all  about  them  and 
always  has  and  can  give  you  forty  'leven  reasons,  some  of 
'em  good  too,  why  they  never  got  along.  Mrs.  Billings' 
husband  was  a  carpenter,  but  he  always  drank  himself  out 
of  steady  work  and  finally  fell  off  a  building  and  killed 
himself.  She  got  some  compensation  and  promptly  took  her- 
self a  trip  to  California  for  six  months.  Then  she  came 
back  and  put  on  airs  while  she  ate  up  what  was  left.  There 
were  no  kin  to  take  care  of  her  and  finally  she  had  to  go 
on  OAA." 

"And  do  the  neighbors  begrudge  it  ?"  asked  Miss  Bailey. 

NO,  not  exactly.  But  they  don't  forget  the  drinking  and 
the  trip  to  California  and  the  general  unforehanded- 
ness  of  the  way  the  couple  always  lived.  Many  of  them 
haven't  any  more  cash  income  than  Mrs.  Billings  has,  and 
not  near  as  steady  or  secure.  They  don't  have  washing  ma- 
chines and  they're  not  paying  taxes  to  buy  Mrs.  Billings 
one.  No,  indeedy.  We've  already  had  a  piano  scandal  that 
cost  us  a  cut  in  the  budget  and  we're  not  looking  for  a 
washing  machine  scandal." 

"A  piano  scandal?"  Miss  Bailey's  ears  went  up. 

"Sounds  funny,  but  that's  what  it  was,  and  it  racked 
the  county  for  a  year  or  more,  cost  one  of  the  commission- 
ers his  reelection,  and  was  responsible  for  a  $3,000  cut  in 
the  welfare  budget  and  a  reduction  in  my  salary  that  I've 
never  gotten  back." 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

"I  can't  laugh  about  it  even  yet,"  began  Miss  Wall, 
"and  believe  me  I  didn't  while  it  was  going  on.  It  began 
four  years  ago  when  OAA  was  fairly  new  and  we  were  all 
pretty  dewy-eyed  about  it.  Old  Mrs.  Riggs  lived  with  her 
son  and  his  family  in  a  little  house  back  in  the  woods.  The 
son  had  casual  work.  His  wife  wasn't  very  bright  and  his 
half-grown  daughter  even  less  so,  but  they  got  along  hand 
to  mouth,  the  way  so  many  of  our  people  do.  Then  the  old 
lady  applied  for  OAA  and  after  a  good  deal  of  hemming 
and  hawing  we  allowed  her  $12  a  month  which  we  figured 
would  ease  up  the  whole  family  situation.  About  three 
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months  after  the  first  check  went  out  one  of  the  commis- 
sions was  visited  by  a  constituent  who  asked,  very  pointedly, 
when  his  mother  could  expect  her  piano. 

"Then  things  broke  loose.  I  shot  out  of  the  office  like  the 
well  known  bat,  and  sure  enough  there  in  that  ramshackle 
little  house  was  a  shiny  new  upright.  The  dim-witted 
daughter-in-law,  it  seemed,  had  always  wanted  a  piano,  just 
as  Mrs.  Billings  has  wanted  a  washing  machine,  and  with 
$12  cash  money  coming  in  every  month  to  the  old  lady  she 
saw  her  chance.  The  old  lady  was  fanatically  attached  to 
the  more  than  dim-witted  granddaughter,  so  it  was  no 
trouble  to  talk  her  into  giving  the  child  the  'advantage'  of 
a  piano  in  the  home.  An  installment  house  was  more  than 
willing  to  oblige.  You  know  they  take  the  pianos  around  in 
little  trucks  and  sell  'em  on  the  hoof  so  to  speak.  Anyway 
grandma  made  a  $12  down  payment  and  signed  up  to  pay 
$2  a  week  for  goodness  knows  how  long. 

"I  was  four  years  younger  then  and  while  I  was  a  little 
nervous  about  the  whole  business  I  told  myself  that  it  was 
the  old  lady's  money  and  she  had  a  right  to  spend  it  in  her 
own  way.  I  figured  too — I  told  you  I  was  dewy-eyed — 
that  perhaps  the  piano  would  give  the  whole  family  a  lift. 
Of  course  none  of  them  could  play  it,  but  perhaps  just  hav- 
ing it  would  be  something  to  live  up  to — maybe  they'd 
wash  the  curtains  and  scrub  the  floor. 

"The  welfare  board  was  very,  very  skeptical,  but  I  put 
up  a  good  talk,  and  we  decided  to  let  nature  take  its  course, 
as  you  say. 

"I  visited  the  home  as  often  as  I  could  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  about  as  usual.  No,  the  floors  weren't  scrub- 
bed. Then  we  began  to  hear  of  goings-on,  of  noisy  parties. 
It  seems  that  while  the  Riggses  couldn't  play  the  piano 
they  had  friends  who  could  and  did,  and  one  thing  led  to 
another.  I  tried  to  work  it  out  with  the  family  who  solemn- 
ly promised  to  keep  their  friends  under  control.  Then  we 
heard  stories  of  liquor  along  with  the  musical  perform- 
ances, and  the  police  began  to  be  interested.  It  was  then 
that  I  had  to  tell  grandma  that  at  the  next  complaint  she'd 
either  have  to  give  up  the  piano  or  lose  her  allowance.  Poor 
old  thing,  she  was  as  deaf  as  a  post  with  no  idea  of  what 
was  going  on.  But  it  was  too  late.  Two  days  later  the 
place  was  raided  and  the  son  put  in  jail  for  running  a 
cabaret  and  selling  beer  without  a  license." 

MISS  WALL  maneuvered  around  a  string  of  army 
trucks  and  then  went  on  with  the  story. 

"Naturally  the  good  citizens  cracked  down  on  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  welfare  board.  The  board  was  swell ; 
it  took  the  gaff,  stood  by  me  straight  through.  Of  course 
we  cut  off  the  allowance,  believing  that  the  installment  peo- 
ple would  gather  up  the  piano  and  the  'cabaret'  would 
fade  out. 

"But  not  at  all.  The  place  is  still  flourishing.  The  police 
shut  it  up  now  and  then  but  it  soon  gets  going  again,  one 
of  our  minor  hell-holes  that  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  about.  And  the  piano  is  still  there,  all  paid  for 
now  no  doubt.  And  grandma  has  new  teeth  and  a  perma- 
nent, without  benefit  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The 
worst  of  it  is  last  year  the  child — she  was  fifteen — was 
caught  up  in  the  mess.  The  man  in  the  case  is  in  the  pen 
and  the  girl  in  a  state  school. 

"Oh  it  was  a  scandal  all  right  and  you  can  imagine — or 
can  you? — the  uproar  that  it  made  in  the  community.  It 
got  into  the  local  election  and  was  directly  responsible  for 
a  cut  in  the  welfare  budget.  For  years  to  come  it  will  be 
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the  horrible  example  cited  by  the  critics  of  all  our  new 
fangled  ways.  Why  I  wasn't  fired  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I 
should  have  been  at  that.  Anyway,  now  you  know  why  I 
don't  get  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion  when  it  comes  to 
old  folks  having  luxuries  unaccustomed  to  the  taxpayers. 
What's  more  I  don't  propose  to  lie  awake  nights  worrying 
about  Mrs.  Billings  getting  her  poor  old  hands  caught  in 
the  wringer  of  a  washing  machine.  I'm  still  losing  sleep 
over  the  little  Riggs  girl  and  wondering  what  I  should 
have  done  differently.  Remember  the  old  jingle  'For  lack 
of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost  .  .  .'?" 

MISS  BAILEY,  having  nothing  to  say,  said  nothing 
as  the  car  sped  on  through  the  bleak  New  England 
countryside.  Then,  nodding  toward  a  huddle  of  little  gray 
houses  in  the  distance  Miss  Wall  said  brightly,  "That's 
where  we're  bound  and  this  is  going  to  be  cheerful !  Know 
what  we  have  to  do  there?  We  have  to  persuade  an  old 
witch  to  pay  for  her  husband's  burial." 

The  prospect  was  so  very  uncheerful  that  Miss  Bailey 
laughed. 

"When  did  the  man  die?" 

"Oh,  he  isn't  dead  yet.  At  least  he  wasn't  yesterday.  But 
it  won't  be  long  and  we've  got  to  get  things  straight  with 
his  wife.  If  I  can't  get  her  to  pay  the  expenses  this  village 
will  blow  up." 

"Tell  me  about  her  quick  before  we  get  there." 

"Mrs.  Porter  is  her  name  and  she's  practically  a  for- 
eigner, that  is  she  came  here  ten  years  ago  when  she  in- 
herited her  house  from  a  distant  kinsman.  She  had  some 
money  from  a  first  husband  and  why  she  and  old  Sam 
Porter  married  each  other  when  they  were  both  in  their 
late  sixties  no  one  will  ever  know.  He  was  a  gentle  old 
thing  who  did  odd  jobs  and  lived  alone  in  a  little  shack 
over  on  the  lake.  She  led  him  a  dog's  life  and  finally  when 
he  got  sick  and  feeble  she  literally  ran  him  out  throwing 
his  clothes  after  him.  He  went  back  to  his  shack  and  the 
neighbors  sort  of  looked  after  him.  When  he  applied  for 
OAA  practically  everybody  in  the  village  endorsed  him. 
We  tried  to  get  his  wife  to  do  something  for  him,  but  she 
chased  us  off,  and  there  was  some  technicality  that  pre- 
vented legal  action. 

"So  we  made  him  an  allowance;  but  he  got  sicker  and 
sicker,  and  three  months  ago  we  took  him  to  a  hospital  to 
die.  The  doctor  phoned  last  night  and  said  it  was  a  matter 
of  days  and  what  were  the  arrangements  for  burial." 

"But  OAA  provides  for  that  doesn't  it?"  put  in  Miss 
Bailey. 

"Certainly — if  the  family  doesn't.  And  here's  where  pub- 
lic relations  come  in.  The  village  has  served  notice  on  us, 
informally  but  unmistakably,  that  Mrs.  Porter  must  be 
made  to  do  right  by  Sam  when  and  as  deceased — or  else. 
And  you  and  I  are  here  to  put  the  heat  on  Mrs.  Porter. 
Nice  job,  is'nt  it?  Will  you  come  in?" 

The  car  came  to  a  stop.  Behind  the  decent  white  cur- 
tains of  the  little  gray  houses  round  about  Miss  Bailey 
sensed  watchful  eyes.  From  a  window  of  the  house  along- 
side the  car  peered  a  thin  brown  face  that  was  like  some- 
thing in  a  bad  dream. 

"No  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Bailey,  "I'll  wait  here  and 
think." 

Since  March  1933  "Miss  Bailey"  has  been  a  SURVEY 
MIDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  social 
•work  in  action  a  continuing  feature. 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


•        •        By  Rilla   Schroeder 
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RUMORS  fly  thick  and  fast  in  Washington  these  days  but  this  one  has  a  ring 
of  reality. 
The   Consumer's   Division,   NDAC,   of   which   Harriet   Elliott   is   chief,  has 

been  pushed  around  so  much  since  its  ambitious  beginning 

that  hardly  anything  that  happens  to  it  is  news  or,  at  least, 

news   of    importance.    However,    according   to    rumor,    its 

days  of  being  the  forgotten  division  of  defense  are  num- 
bered. It  is  due  for  one  more  push  and  this  time  it  will 

go  up   and   not   down.  The   President   is  said   to   be   con- 
sidering a  third   agency  to   round  out  the  defense   set-up, 

OPM   and  the   Defense   Mediation   Board  being  the  first 

two.  The  new  agency  is  to  be   a  price  control  unit  with 

Leon  Henderson  as  its  chief;  Miss  Elliott's  division  is  to 

be   transferred   to   its   jurisdiction    and    the   doughty   little 

lady  from  North  Carolina  given  a  job  worthy  of  her  very 

real  ability  and  passionate  desire  to  be  of  service  to  her 

country  in  the  emergency. 

When   Miss    Elliott   first   came   to   Washington    to   join 

the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  she  was  given 
ia  somewhat  indefinite  job  to  do  but  no 
[real   authority   to   do   it.     She   was   sup- 
posed to  have  control  of  health,  welfare, 

nutrition,  housing,  and  consumers'  in- 
'  terests  generally — whatever  that  might 

mean.   Bit  by  bit  the  vital   part  of   her 

program  was  removed  from  her  author- 
ity. First  of  all,  health,  welfare,  and 

nutrition  went  to  the  Federal  Security 
i  Agency  and  then  housing  to  Charles 

Palmer  who  was  given  the  title  of  De- 
i  fense  Housing  Coordinator.  Nothing 

much  was  left  to  the  Consumers'  Divi- 
[sion  of  NDAC  but  its  chief. 

If  she  goes  to  the  price   control   unit 

Miss  Elliott,  who  has  been  thoroughly 
l  aware  of  the  upward  price  movement 
land  has  tried  consistently  to  do  some- 
:  thing  about  it,  will  have  something  to 

sink  her  teeth  into  and,  it  is  hoped,  the 
[authority  to  bite  as  well  as  bark.  She 
4 works  well  with  Mr.  Henderson — wit- 
Iness  their  joint  report  March  19  on 
pair  rents  in  defense  areas — and  the  ad- 
Pministration  doesn't  want  a  high-cost-of- 
Iliving  problem  added  to  its  worries.  Both 
(Miss  Elliott  and  Mr.  Henderson  are 
j(New  Dealers  and  both  share  the  Presi- 
dent's awareness  of  the  revolutionary 

trend  of  the  times. 


[WlTH   THE   DEPARTURE   OF   WAYNE    COY, 

;Capt.  Watson  B.  Miller,  for  eighteen 
ti'ears  national  rehabilitation  director  for 
[the  American  Legion,  takes  over  the  job 
las  assistant  to  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator Paul  V.  McNutt.  His  appoint- 
pient  is  being  "viewed  with  alarm"  in 
starters  where  his  Legion  background 
Is  not  regarded  as  an  especial  qualifi- 
ation  for  the  "boss"  of  the  Civil  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  Food  and  Drug 
vVdministration,  National  Youth  Admin- 
;  stration,  Office  of  Education,  Public 
ifiealth  Service,  Social  Security  Board, 
Jand  other  agencies  which  function  in  the 
education  and  welfare  field. 


CONGRESSWOMAN        S.MITH       OF        MAINE 

would  have  "any  married  man  living 
with  his  wife"  exempted  from  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  Mrs.  Smith's  bill, 
HR  2843,  is  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  and  will  be 
heard  when  the  general  revisions  of  the 
act  are  considered.  Two  other  bills,  also 
before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
would  reduce  the  age  limit  to  eighteen. 
Chairman  May  has  introduced  a  bill,  by 
request,  making  the  age  limit  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  inclusive.  His  measure  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion. 

Selective  service  officials  are  under- 
stood to  be  in  favor  of  changing  the 
age  provisions  in  the  act.  Their  figures 
are  twenty-one  to  twenty-five.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  age  limit,  they  claim,  would 
make  it  possible  at  some  later  date  to 
reorganize  the  present  set-up  along  lines 
of  the  European  system,  calling  all 
youths  for  military  training  when  they 
reach  some  specific  age.  The  plan  would 
seem  to  be  based  on  the  theory,  quite 
generally  held  in  military  circles,  that 
the  United  States  is  in  for  a  prolonged 
emergency  and  that  a  gigantic  backlog 
of  militarily  trained  youths  will  be 
needed.  If  the  system  were  adopted 
about  a  million  youths  would  be  required 
to  register  annually.  About  800,000 
would  be  accepted  and  trained  and  the 
United  States  would  have,  after  the  sys- 
tem had  been  in  effect  a  few  years,  a 
military  reserve  of  between  four  and 
five  million  men.  All  this  presupposes, 
of  course,  that  the  gloomier  prophets 
are  right  and  that  we  can  look  to  ten 
or  twenty  years  of  trouble. 

NO    ACTION     HAS    BEEN     TAKEN    ON     THE 

many  bills  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Wagner  bill 
is  not  yet  ready  for  the  hopper — almost 
but  not  quite.  However,  at  a  recent  press 


conference  the  President  let  it  be  known 
that  he  would  ask  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion to  do  something  about  old  age  as- 
sistance. He  said  that  he  planned  to 
recommend  larger  federal  contributions 
in  the  poorer  states  and  indicated  that 
he  favored  a  minimum  grant  of  about 
$30  a  month.  The  federal  "kick-in" 
would  be  based  on  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  state.  His  remarks  definitely 
scotched  the  rumor  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend abolition  of  the  means  test. 
That  story  has  been  circulating  widely 
and  has  been  a  definite  headache  to  the 
social  security  officials. 

Chairman  Doughton  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  prom- 
ised that  the  social  security  bills  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  as  soon  as  the 
committee  has  disposed  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

A  six  YEAR  "POST  EMERGENCY"  PUBLIC 
works  program  is  recommended  to  Con- 
gress in  the  report  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Board,  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  17.  The  board's  report, 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  fed- 
eral program  for  national  development; 
(2)  regional  development  plans — state- 
ments prepared  through  the  ten  regional 
offices  of  the  board  in  cooperation  with 
regional  and  state  planning  agencies  and 
representative  citizens;  (3)  functional 
development  policies — studies  by  the  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  of  the  board 
on  national  policies  for  the  development 
of  the  land,  water,  and  energy  resources 
of  the  country. 

The  proposed  program  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
development  of  national  resources  in  the 
days  when  defense  industries  will  close 
their  doors  and  dismiss  their  employes 
by  the  millions.  No  specific  cost  figures 
are  given. 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  report 
the  President  reiterated  that  these  were 
projects  to  be  kept  on  the  "shelf"  for  the 
inevitable  post  emergency  collapse.  They 
are  to  be  a  reservoir  of  non-defense 
public  works  which  can  be  loosed  when 
the  pace  of  rearmament  slackens.  They 
are  not,  however,  merely  leaf  rakings 
but  an  essential  part  of  democracy's  ac- 
ceptance of  its  destiny.  The  opening  par- 
agraph of  the  message  states:  "National 
defense  is  more  than  a  mobilization  of  a 
nation's  armed  strength.  Equally  must 
we  focus  public  thought  on  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  our  national  life.  We 
must  seek  wider  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  for  that  future  we  prepare 
to  defend.  Among  those  possibilities  are 
the  larger  use,  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  resources." 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Soldier  Morale 

THE  morale  of  the  American  soldier  is  now  an  or- 
ganized concern  of  the  army  itself.  By  a  ruling  of 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  a  new  morale  branch  has 
been  created  in  the  United  States  Army  to  function  di- 
rectly under  the  chief-of-staff  on  a  par  with  other  branches 
of  the  service.  Headed  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  A.  Ulio  with  Col. 
C.  S.  Adams  as  executive  officer,  the  new  branch  will  op- 
erate through  four  major  divisions:  welfare  and  recreation, 
including  education;  planning  and  analytical;  public  rela- 
tions, including  press  and  radio;  miscellaneous,  including 
motion  picture  service,  budget  and  estimates,  post  ex- 
change. Specific  responsibilities  have  been  assigned  to  the 
various  sections  of  each  division,  with  personnel  chosen  for 
its  background  and  competence  in  particular  fields.  Head- 
ing the  welfare  and  recreation  division  is  Col.  William  H. 
Draper  who  was  associated  with  Clarence  Dykstra  in  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Committee  on  Welfare  and  Recreation. 
This  committee  will  have  an  advisory  relationship  to  the 
new  morale  branch  which  also  will  maintain  liaison  with 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  Joint  Committee,  con- 
cerned primarily  with  activities  within  military  and  naval 
training  establishments,  is  operating  at  present  through 
three  subcommittees:  education,  entertainment,  religious 
interests. 

Baffling  Question 

PROBABLY  the  most  widely  debated  of  the  crop  of 
alien  legislation  now  before  Congress  is  HR  3,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Samuel  Hobbs  of  Alabama.  Fol- 
lowing the  general  lines  of  a  similar  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  1939,  it  would  make  possible  the  legal  detention 
of  certain  classes  of  non-citizens  whose  deportation  can- 
not be  effected  because  of  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Branded  by  its  opponents — which  include  some  liberal 
groups  and  others  of  more  extreme  views — as  unnecessary 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  enforcing  existing  legal  meas- 
ures, and  as  an  effort  to  set  up  "concentration  camps"  in 
peace  times,  this  bill  has  the  approval  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  Jackson  who  argues  that  "we  must,  during  this 
period  of  world  disorder,  cease  to  rely  solely  upon  depor- 
tation as  a  protection  of  our  society .  against  undesirable 
aliens  and  must  adopt  a  realistic  policy  based  upon  the  im- 
practicability of  deportation."  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  reported  the  bill  favorably  with  certain  amend- 
ments suggested  by  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  which  would 
make  members  of  the  Bund  and  of  the  Communist,  Nazi, 
and  Italian  Fascist  parties,  or  any  successors  of  them,  defi- 
nitely excludable  from  entry  or  deportable  if  already  here. 

In  a  special  board  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  would  be  vested  the  right  to  deprive  a  deportable 
alien  of  his  liberty  permanently  or  temporarily  after  it  is 
ascertained  that  deportation  cannot  be  effected  and  after 
a  properly  constituted  hearing.  Such  persons  could  be  de- 
tained without  bail  but  not  at  hard  work  as  long  as  "pub- 
lic safety  or  interest"  demands  or  until  they  have  made 
arrangements  to  leave  the  country.  Deportees  affected  in- 
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elude  those  sentenced  for  a  year  or  more  for  crimes  in- 
volving moral  turpitude,  those  ordered  deported  on  charges 
of  illicit  drug  handling,  prostitution,  treason  or  espionage, 
sabotage,  robbery  of  the  mails,  of  a  bank  or  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  rape,  arson,  or  seditious  conspiracy. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  apply  to  persons 
whose  deportability  arises  solely  from  technical  insufficiency 
of  entry  papers;  in  fact  it  liberalizes  present  deportation 
procedure  against  certain  groups  of  non-citizens. 

Some  8,091  warrants  of  deportation  are  now  outstand- 
ing, of  which  6,249  cannot  be  executed.  Nearly  4,000  of 
these  are  against  individuals  whose  native  countries  refuse 
to  issue  passports  for  them,  and  over  2,000  are  against  vis- 
itors for  whom  transportation  is  unavailable. 

In  1939  liberal  opinion  was  unanimous  in  its  opposition 
to  a  similar  but  not  identical  Hobbs  bill.  Whatever  effect 
— if  any — the  climate  of  1941  will  have  on  that  opinion, 
the  present  bill  poses  a  most  baffling  question. 


Labor  Peace  Moves 


THE  first  efforts  of  the  new  Defense  Mediation  Board, 
established  last  month  by  executive  order,  were  en- 
couraging. The  board  has  nine  members,  three  each  rep- 
resenting the  public,  labor,  and  management.  Its  chairman 
is  C.  A.  Dykstra,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  first  case  handled  by  the  board  was  the  strike  in  the 
Condenser  Corporation  of  America  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
The  2,500  employes,  who  had  been  out  on  strike  two 
weeks,  agreed  to  return  to  work  pending  negotiations  for 
a  satisfactory  contract.  The  next  day,  workers  at  three 
plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  voted  to  go 
back  to  work  while  the  new  agency  mediates  the  strike  is- 
sues. These  are  steps  toward  "normal  production"  in 
important  defense  industries. 

Many  students  of  industrial  relations  hold  that  despite 
these  early  gains  the  board  is  almost  certain  to  find  itself 
handicapped  by  the  clause  in  the  executive  order  per- 
mitting the  Defense  Mediation  Board  to  step  in  only  when 
a  situation  has  been  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Neither  labor  nor  management  can  appeal  directly 
to  the  board  for  help  in  preventing  or  settling  a  strike. 


CCC  Textbooks 

A  SERIES  of  "work  books"  for  CCC  enrollees  recently 
has  been  offered  for  comment  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  At  present,  there  are  three  Readers  and 
three  Arithmetic  Workbooks.  They  were  prepared  by  edu- 
cational experts,  with  the  big  pages,  simple  illustrations, 
and  large  type  that  one  sees  in  the  textbooks  small  chil- 
dren bring  home  proudly  on  the  first  day  of  school.  But 
these  books  are  designed,  not  for  first  and  second  graders, 
but  for  men  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  who 
are  participating  in  the  educational  program  of  the  CCC. 
Using  the  material  of  the  enrollee's  daily  life  in  the 
Corps,  the  Readers  ingeniously  provide  primer  education 
at  an  adult  interest  level.  Similarly  in  the  arithmetic 
books,  which  start  with  the  reading  and  writing  of  the 
digits  from  one  to  five,  and  progress  at  the  end  of  Book 
3  into  simple  fractions,  the  lessons  are  based  on  CCC  ex- 
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perience.     The   substantial   percentage   of    CCC   enrollees 

i  found  to  be  illiterate  or  to  "lack  functional  reading  abil- 
ity" indicates  the  need  for  elementary  instruction  in  the 
camps  and  for  such  teaching  materials  as  these  attractive 
workbooks  provide.  But  to  turn  these  pages,  which  offer 

i  young  men  instruction  on  the  "I  see  a  cat,"  "One  and  one 
make  two"  level,  stirs  many  questions. 

This  country  has  the  biggest  and  most  expensive  com- 
pulsory free  education  enterprise  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Why,  then,  do  so  many  CCC  enrollees  lack  the  ordinary 

:  tool  subjects?  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  eighteen- 
to-twenty-four  population  age  group  is  equally  handi- 

i  capped?  And  where,  when,  and  how  are  the  young  men 
(and  women)  not  in  CCC  classes  going  to  learn  the  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  which  they  have  not  acquired 

[  in  the  public  schools? 

Tempest  in  the  Schools 

HARGES  and  counter-charges  are  clouding  the 
already  confused  situation  in  the  New  York  public 
school  system,  where  a  legislative  investigation  of  "sub- 
versive  activities"  is  in  progress.  Following  the  widely 
publicized  hearings  of  the  Rapp  -  Coudert  commit- 
tee, the  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  resolved 
unanimously  "not  to  retain  as  members  of  the  col- 
legiate staffs  members  of  any  communist,  fascist,  or 
Nazi  society."  Harold  G.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
schools,  has  announced  that  elementary  and  highschool 
teachers  found  to  be  communists  will  be  dismissed.  Fac- 
ulty  and  staff  members  who  are  under  fire  because  they 
have  been  reported  before  the  investigating  committee  as 
being  active  in  communist  circles,  hold  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  "star  chamber  proceedings,"  and  that  they  are 
given  no  adequate  opportunity  to  defend  themselves  against 
charges  of  unprofessional  conduct.  The  American  Com- 
mittee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom,  of  which 
Dean  Ned  H.  Dearborn  of  New  York  University  is  chair- 
man,  has  urged  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  re- 
consider  its  resolution,  and  expressed  opposition  to  the 
"unmistakable  tendency"  to  "try  in  the  press"  teachers  ac- 
icused  before  the  Rapp-Coudert  committee.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's ruling  also  has  been  vigorously  protested. 

The  legislative  committee  on  March  23  gave  out  a  de- 
tailed  analysis  of  communist  tactics  in  New  York  schools 
and  public  colleges,  as  described  in  testimony  heard  to  date. 
Declaring  that  the  great  majority  of  city  teachers  and  stu- 
dents  "are  loyal,  devoted  supporters  of  the  democratic 
system  of  government,"  this  report  described  widespread 
propaganda  activities  which  it  charged  are  being  carried 
on  among  the  teachers  and  even  in  the  classrooms  by  "a 
small  but  very  active  group." 

The  Teachers  Union,  Local  5  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration  of  Teachers  (AFL),  was  criticized  as  being  "com- 
munist  dominated"  many  months  before  the  legislative  in- 
vestigation  began.  It  now  faces  loss  of  its  charter  in  a 
nationwide  referendum  of  the  federation's  membership, 
ballots  on  which  already  have  been  mailed  out.  Of  the 
nearly  36,000  New  York  teachers,  some  6,000  are  claimed 
by  Local  5.  A  survey  made  public  in  late  March  by  the 
J  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
indicates  that  Local  5  has  only  2,921  members  in  good 
slanding.  Of  this  membership,  the  council  reported,  the 
majority  are  not  full-fledged  teachers  in  the  New  York 
City  school  system,  but  are  substitutes,  evening  school 


teachers,  clerks,  teachers  in  training,  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Workers  Order,  and  others  "who  by  some 
strange  logic  are  classified  in  the  general  category  of  edu- 
cational workers."  A  vote  also  will  be  taken  by  the  fed- 
eration on  revoking  the  charters  of  the  New  York  College 
Teachers  Union  and  the  Philadelphia  Teachers  Union. 
All  three  locals  are  charged  by  the  national  body  with 
practices  inimical  to  democracy  and  with  creating  dishar- 
mony and  factionalism. 

Chaotic  Appeals 

LAST  MONTH  the  President  appointed  a  three-man 
board  to  study  means  of  coordinating  war  relief 
activities  by  some  method  that  will  at  once  protect  the 
contributing  public  and  bring  about  more  effective  re- 
sults for  the  sufferers  abroad.  Its  members  are:  Joseph 
E.  Davies,  former  ambassador  to  Belgium;  Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation ;  Charles- 
P.  Taft,  assistant  to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator. 

Using  various  methods  including  tin  cans  on  street  cor- 
ners and  cocktail  parties  for  dogs,  well-meaning  organiza- 
tions have  sprung  up  to  aid  the  victims  of  each  new  inter- 
national crisis.  The  need  is  genuine,  but  unfortunately  the 
organizations  in  many  instances  operate  without  regard  to 
difficulties  of  transportation  or  of  transferring  funds,  and 
often  with  ignorance  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  vic- 
timized peoples.  At  present  the  only  federal  requirement 
for  foreign  relief  appeals  is  registration  with  the  State  De- 
partment, which  recently  reported  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  300  organizations  have  raised  a  total  of  $26,- 
806,718  at  an  overhead  cost  of  nearly  10  percent.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  inefficiency  the  confusion  of  appeals  undoubt- 
edly provides  a  protective  cloak  for  the  charity  racketeer 
who  hardly  can  fail  to  see  an  opportunity  for  "business" 
in  the  present  expansiveness  of  American  generosity.  The 
first  real  step  toward  any  voluntary  foreign  relief  coordi- 
nation was  taken  last  month  with  the  establishment  of  the 
United  China  Relief,  Inc.,  a  fund  raising  agency  for  seven 
well  known  and  responsible  organizations  for  aid  to  China. 

In  Canada,  where  the  problem  is  even  greater  than  it  is 
here,  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  recently  drafted  two 
bills  calculated  to  supplement  the  present  War  Charities 
Act  by  bringing  under  control  the  numerous  appeals  for 
home  services.  One  bill  constitutes  provincial  enabling 
legislation  under  which  can  be  passed  the  other,  a  munici- 
pal by-law  requiring  the  licensing  of  all  fund  solicitation. 

And  So  On 

DURING  April,  designated  as  Cancer  Control  Month 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Women's 
Field  Army  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  is  conducting  its 
annual  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  its  work  in  educating 
the  public  to  the  importance  of  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment in  the  fight  on  this  dread  disease.  The  Women's 
Field  Army  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer.  •  •  •  By  strict  enforcement  over  one 
weekend  Delaware  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  its  old 
Sunday  "blue  laws"  and  got  them  changed.  A  week  or 
so  later  it  enforced  its  old  corporal  punishment  law  by  a 
"record  whipping"  of  six  prisoners  convicted  of  robbery 
or  larceny.  The  sadistic  details,  front-paged  everywhere, 
thus  far  have  failed  to  raise  as  much  public  protest  as  the 
closing  of  hot  dog  stands  on  one  Sunday  afternoon. 
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The  Social  Front 


Relief  and  WPA 

XTEW  YORK'S  famed  "relief  float- 
1^ers,"  the  Chirillo  family  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  August  1940,  page 
241],  last  month  lost  their  last  battle 
in  their  fight  to  maintain  the  legal  right 
of  free  movement  when  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  an  order  for 
their  forced  removal  from  the  state.  But 
if  Westchester  County,  which  a  year 
ago  instituted  the  proceedings  to  "de- 
port" the  family  to  Ohio,  won  a  moral 
victory,  it  has  not  solved  the  problem 
of  actually  getting  all  the  members  of 
the  family  out  of  the  state.  Three  of 
the  persons  included  in  the  original  re- 
moval order  no  longer  are  members  of 
the  family  group.  Mr.  Chirillo's  wife, 
the  stepmother  of  four  of  the  five  chil- 
dren, has  left  home  with  her  own  son. 
It  is  not  known  whether  they  are  still 
in  the  state.  A  daughter  has  married 
an  employed  grocery  clerk.  For  the  past 
year  no  member  of  the  Chirillo  family 
has  received  any  relief.  Mr.  Chirillo 
has  managed  to  build  up  a  small  shoe 
repair  business,  his  oldest  son  has  been 
contributing  to  the  family's  support 
through  money  earned  at  odd  jobs,  the 
youngest  son  has  been  attending  paro- 
chial school.  Another  daughter,  who 
has  full  time  employment  in  a  cosmetics 
factory,  was  excluded  from  the  eviction 
order.  The  county  refused  the  family's 
offer  to  pay  back  the  $116  received  in 
the  four  months  they  were  on  relief. 

Furloughs —  "When  I  went  back  to 
work  I  owed  the  landlord  two  months 
rent;  electric  lights  $14;  milk  $16  .  .  . 
so  that  ever  since  I  have  been  trying 
to  catch  up."  The  statement  of  a  "fur- 
loughed"  WPA  worker  is  typical  of  the 
remarks  attached  to  the  182  question- 
naires returned  in  a  recent  study  of 
what  happens  when  a  white  collar  WPA 
worker  is  laid  off  under  the  "eighteen- 
months  clause."  Questionnaires  asking 
for  specific  information  were  sent  by 
Stephen  Habbe  of  the  education  and 
recreation  program  of  the  Connecticut 
WPA  to  the  328  workers  laid  off  in 
the  state  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  regulation.  Dr.  Habbe's  curi- 
osity was  aroused  by  the  WPA  records 
which  showed  that  the  226  workers  who 
came  back  had  had  to  wait  for  reinstate- 
ment, not  just  the  specified  thirty  days 
but  from  one  to  four  months.  Responses 
showed  that  though  only  23  percent  of 
the  persons  cooperating  in  the  study 
went  on  relief  during  their  furloughs,  64 
percent  asked  storekeepers  and  landlords 
for  credit,  42  percent  borrowed  money 
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from  friends,  13  percent  borrowed  from 
banks  or  loan  offices,  10  percent  re- 
ceived help  from  "private  charitable  or- 
ganizations." Only  eight  of  the  182 
landed  permanent  full  time  jobs  while 
eleven  obtained  permanent  part  time 
jobs.  Others  managed  to  find  temporary 
or  odd  jobs,  but  46  percent  earned  no 
income  at  all  during  the  period.  Though 
few  workers  were  successful  in  job- 
hunting,  62  percent  said  that  the  lay- 
offs had  stimulated  them  into  more 
activity  in  seeking  employment.  Only 
2  percent  blamed  their  failure  to  find 
private  employment  on  discrimination 
against  WPA  employes,  the  majority 
attributing  it  to  general  economic  con- 
ditions. Altogether  the  182  "furloughed" 
workers  made  2,000  job  contacts  during 
their  periods  of  lay-off.  Boiled  down  the 
statistics  reveal:  "The  average  worker 
was  off  two  months.  During  this  time 
he  found  an  occasional  odd  job  and 
earned  $18.  His  WPA  wages  for  the 
same  period  would  have  been  $140;  thus 
he  lost  about  $120."  Concludes  Dr. 
Habbe:  "Effects  of  the  lay-off  in  terms 
of  suffering  and  discouragement  in  the 
lives  of  a  majority  of  the  workers  out- 
balance the  benefits." 

WPA  Notes— Plans  for  584,000  addi- 
tional cuts  in  WPA  quotas,  recently  an- 
nounced, will  bring  the  rolls  to  a  record 
low  of  1,300,000  by  June  1.  ...  In  Pitts- 
burgh where  the  steel  industry  is  un- 
dergoing one  of  the  biggest  booms  in 
history,  there  are  still  10,000  on  WPA 
waiting  lists.  ...  A  forty-eight  hour 
work  week  was  authorized  last  month 
for  certain  WPA  defense  construction 
projects  affecting  approximately  200,- 
000  workers.  Weekly  earnings  will  be 
increased  correspondingly.  .  .  .  The  WPA 
library  service  is  being  extended  to  army 
camps  and  defense  centers.  The  serv- 
ice is  already  operating  at  army  camps 
in  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  and  South  Carolina.  ...  In  Chi- 
cago a  city  sponsored  rat-killing  project 
has  resulted  in  the  death  of  870,000 
rodents  since  last  August. 

Unusual  Problem — New  York  City's 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  $25,000,000 
in  excess  relief  funds,  raised  by  "emerg- 
ency" taxes,  was  on  its  way  to  settle- 
ment last  month  when  state  legislative 
leaders  and  the  City  Council  reached  a 
"complex  compromise,"  which  would 
allow  the  city  to  use  $9,000,000  of  the 
surplus  for  other  welfare  purposes  over 
a  three-year  period.  Under  the  plan, 
which  is  not  expected  to  meet  any  op- 
position in  the  legislature,  the  city  can 
divert  $4,000,000  to  "general  welfare 


purposes"  this  year,  $3,000,000  next  year 
$2,000,000  the  following  year.  The  sur 
plus  would  be  further  reduced  by  thi 
diversion  of  $3,000,000  a  year  to  the  citi 
debt-service  fund,  thus  allowing  a  re 
duction  in  real  estate  taxation.  Th< 
reservoir  will  also  be  tapped  at  a  rat< 
of  $3,000,000  a  year  for  general  cirj 
spending,  which  will  result  in  halvin| 
the  rate  of  a  business  turnover  tax  usec 
in  the  past  solely  for  relief  purposes  bui 
henceforth  to  go  to  the  general  fund 
All  returns  from  the  1940  business  turn- 
over tax  were  not  in  when  the  reliei 
fund  surplus  was  estimated  at  $14,000,- 
000  as  of  December  31,  1940.  The 
$25,000,000  is  a  newer  estimate  of  whal 
will  have  accrued  by  July  1,  1941 
Though  the  present  plan  allows  for  the 
total  diversion  of  $27,000,000,  presenl 
downward  trends  in  relief  costs  and  up- 
ward trends  in  city  revenues  indicate 
that  the  city  may  still  have  a  sizable 
surplus  at  the  end  of  a  three-year  period. 


Housing 


T?  ARLY  in  the  year  the  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordinator  asked  Congress  for 
additional  legislation  to  provide  funds 
to  stimulate  further  private  and  public 
building  of  homes  for  defense  workers. 
The  proposed  legislation,  already  intro- 
duced, includes:  (1)  an  amendment  to 
the  Lanham  act  to  provide  another 
$150,000,000  for  housing  to  be  built  by 
public  agencies,  and  $6,750,000  for  tem- 
porary shelter  in  areas  where  acutenes* 
of  need  will  not  wait  on  the  ordinary 
construction  procedure  or  where  the 
need  is  temporary;  (2)  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  making 
available  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration an  additional  $10,000,000  to 
underwrite  insurance  on  $100,000,000  in 
mortgages  on  small  homes,  not  larger 
than  four-family  units,  in  defense  areas. 
The  amendment  to  the  Lanham  act 
which  passed  the  House  on  March  13 
would  provide  54,500  family-dwelling 
units  and  1,400  units  for  single  persons. 
The  FHA  amendment — which  may  have 
become  law  by  the  time  these  words  are 
read — would  make  mortgage  insurance 
available  to  the  builder  and  not  to  the 
home  owner  as  in  the  regular  FHA 
small-homes  program.  Though  the  mea»- 
ure  is  expected  to  relieve  the  housing  i 
shortage  in  defense  areas,  many  inter- 
ested groups,  notably  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Federation  of' 
Labor  and  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Housing  Emergency,  are  asking, 
whether  such  procedure  may  not  tend 
to  stimulate  home  ownership  among. 
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iamilies  whose  incomes  may  not  warrant 

t,  once  emergency  prosperity  is  past. 

By  mid-March  public  funds  previously 
provided  by  the    1940  Congress  for  de- 

:ense  housing  [see  "Homes  and  De- 
fense," by  Loula  D.  Lasker,  Survey 

Iraphic,  February  1941]  had  been  allo- 
cated for  72,300  family  dwelling  units 
and  2,445  single  person  units  in  250 
projects,  located  in  133  cities  through- 
out the  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii.  Of  the  family  dwellings, 
36,792  will  house  civilian  industrial 
workers;  9,739,  other  civilian  employes 
of  the  army  and  navy;  25,770,  married 
enlisted  personnel. 

USHA  Notes —  Over  fifty  communities, 
previously  lacking  public  housing  pro- 
;rams,  have  just  received  allocations 
:rom  USHA  despite  the  fact  that  no 
successor  to  S-591 — which  failed  to  pass 
ast  year — has  been  introduced  into  the 
1941  Congress.  The  "new"  money  be- 
came available  through  a  reduction  in 
the  necessary  annual  contributions  to 
going  local  projects,  and  in  interest 
rates  made  possible  by  a  decrease  in  the 
going  federal  rate.  .  .  .  The  largest 
ow  rent  housing  project  for  Negroes  in 
the  world  was  tenanted  early  in  the 
year  when  the  Ida  B.  Wells  Homes 


opened  in  Chicago.  Owned  and  operated 
by  the  local  housing  authority,  and  cost- 
ing $8,610,000,  the  project  accommo- 
dates 1,662  families  paying  average 
rentals  of  $14.08  a  month.  .  .  .  From 
Chicago  comes  the  "news"  that  families 
on  relief  are  bona-fide  "lower  income 
families."  The  corporation  counsel  has 
reversed  his  own  ruling  of  last  Decem- 
ber that  they  could  not  be  so  considered 
within  the  meaning  of  the  public  housing 
law.  .  .  .  The  "most  unique"  USHA 
housing  project  is  located  in  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico.  Called  locally  the  "land 
and  utilities"  scheme,  it  offers  sites  on  a 
tract  of  land  equipped  with  water  and 
sanitary  facilities  including  a  bath  for 
every  family.  Over  300  families  are 
moving  their  shacks  from  random  loca- 
tions to  the  improved  sites.  With  in- 
comes averaging  $3  a  week,  they  are  for 
the  first  time  experiencing  the  advan- 
tages of  such  amenities,  for  which  they 
pay,  including  ground  rent,  50  cents  a 
month. 

Welcome,  Newcomer — A  lusty  new- 
born among  housing  agencies  is  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  the  Housing  Emer- 
gency, a  temporary  non-political,  non- 
profit organization.  Its  aims  are  to  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  private  and  pub- 


lic activity  during  the  present  crisis  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  workers  in 
defense  industries  and  low  income  fam- 
ilies; to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  exist- 
ing housing  organizations  with  those  of 
business,  social  and  civic  agencies,  and 
individuals  not  heretofore  active  in  the 
housing  field;  to  preserve  for  the  future 
the  values  created  by  current  expendi- 
tures for  defense  housing.  With  head- 
quarters at  6  East  45  Street,  New  York 
City,  the  new  organization  has  a  mem- 
bership stretching  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. Its  chairman  is  Mrs.  Samuel 
I.  Rosenman. 

New  Rent  Policies  —  Conventional 
methods  of  setting  up  rent  schedules  are 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  public 
housing  projects.  USHA  reports  that 
nearly  half  the  communities  under  its 
jurisdiction  have  established  rent  sched- 
ules including  more  than  one  grade,  fol- 
lowing a  growing  conviction  that  a  one- 
grade  schedule  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  segments  of  the  low  income  popu- 
lation or  of  families  of  unusual  size. 
Some  of  the  queries  now  being  debated 
are:  Should  savings  from  lower  con- 
struction costs  than  were  anticipated  be 
translated  into  lower  rents?  Should 
higher  income  families,  provided  incomes 
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do  not  exceed  legal  limits,  be  accepted 
as  tenants?  Should  they  pay  more  for  the 
same  apartment  than  those  with  smaller 
incomes?  Should  higher  rents  be  charged 
for  more  desirable  apartments  in  the 
same  project?  Should  different  projects 
in  the  same  city  offer  different  rent  lev- 
els? There  is  as  yet  no  unanimous  an- 
swer as  to  which  of  several  policies  or 
combination  of  policies  should  be 
adopted.  A  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
contained  in  a  US  HA  bulletin  "Income 
Limits  and  Rents,"  and  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Adjusted  Rents"  published  by 
the  Committee  on  Housing,  Community 
Service  Society,  105  East  22  Street,  New 
York,  price  25  cents.  The  Citizens' 
Housing  Council  of  New  York  promises 
a  similar  publication  soon. 

Meetings —  The  highlight  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials  (Cincinnati,  April  16- 
19)  promises  to  be  the  session  on  "The 
New  Housing  Program  for  the  United 
States."  Criticism  and  discussion  will 
be  asked  on  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  national  leaders  who  have  been 
working  during  the  winter  to  reformu- 
late a  comprehensive  housing  program 
on  the  basis  of  needs  and  actual  experi- 
ence. If  the  influence  of  a  similar 
NAHO-inspired  program  in  1934  is  re- 
peated, the  1941  report  will  mark  an- 
other milestone  in  housing  history.  .  .  . 
In  Philadelphia  on  March  21-22,  over 
200  people  from  the  vicinity  attended 
the  first  of  four  weekend  housing  insti- 
tutes arranged  by  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference.  Subsequent  insti- 
tutes will  be  held  in  Providence,  April 
25-26;  Detroit,  May  23-24,  and  in 
Omaha  and  Birmingham  before  sum- 
mer. 

Good  News — An  official  policy  to  as- 
sure equitable  and  adequate  housing  fa- 
cilities to  Negro  enlisted  personnel  and 
industrial  defense  workers  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Charles  E.  Palmer, 
Defense  Housing  Coordinator.  .  .  .  The 
decision  made  last  month  by  Federal 
Works  Administrator  John  M.  Carmody 
to  use  experienced  and  well  equipped 
local  housing  authorities  to  a  greater 
extent  in  connection  with  defense  hous- 
ing projects  financed  under  the  Lanham 
act,  immediately  affected  twenty-five  lo- 
cal authorities.  As  the  new  $150,000.000 
appropriation  becomes  available,  more 
authorities  may  enter  the  picture. 

Helpful  Pamphlets —  Some  recent  pam- 
phlets on  housing  problems  are:  "De- 
fense Housing  Digest:  A  Summary  of 
Laws,  Regulations  and  Results"  (a 
loose-leaf  booklet,  kept  up  to  date),  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  price  $1 ; 
"A  Citizen's  Guide  to  Public  Housing," 
by  Catherine  Bauer,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  price  60  cents; 


"Housing,  the  Continuing  Problem" — a 
popular  summary  of  three  technical 
monographs  on  various  phases  of  the 
housing  problem,  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
"Vladeck  Houses,  A  Lesson  in  Neigh- 
borhood History,"  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  122  East  42  Street; 
"Facing  the  Housing  Problem,"  by  Clar- 
ence Senior,  Milwaukee  Housing  Coun- 
cil, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  price  10  cents. 

Shortages  and  Rents — A  homes  regis- 
tration bureau  for  every  locality  where 
defense  industry  is  expanding,  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Defense  Housing  Coor- 
dinator Charles  E.  Palmer.  With  wide- 
spread housing  shortages  and  sky-rocket- 
ing rents,  such  bureaus  could  serve  not 
only  as  a  means  of  offering  constructive 
information  to  Washington  as  to  local 
needs  but  also  as  an  instrument  whereby 
available  good  housing  could  be  put  to 
the  fullest  and  fairest  use,  perhaps  fore- 
stalling the  necessity  for  rent  control 
legislation.  A  central  homes  registration 
bureau  in  Washington  is  prepared  to 
make  the  services  of  a  field  staff  avail- 
able to  assist  in  setting  up  local  bureaus. 
.  .  .  The  Consumers'  Division  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission, 
with  an  eye  on  all  consumers  whether 
or  not  defense  workers,  has  prepared 
model  state  and  local  rent  control  legis- 
lation. A  recent  survey  of  a  half  dozen 
defense  areas  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  that 
rents  had  risen  as  much  as  60  percent 
during  the  year  preceding  November 
1940. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

VX7"ITH  an  increasingly  heavy  acci- 
dent toll  in  coal  mine  disasters, 
the  House  has  now  adopted  the  federal 
mine  inspection  bill,  which  long  has  been 
urged  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  by  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  but  was 
blocked  in  committee  in  the  House.  In 
1940  there  were  1,400  f-atal  accidents  to 
coal  miners,  an  increase  of  342  over  the 
preceding  year.  Two  apparently  prevent- 
able disasters  late  in  the  year  served  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  the  fed- 
eral measure.  On  November  29,  32 
miners  were  killed  in  an  accident  near 
Cadiz,  Ohio.  The  investigation  revealed 
that  a  non-permissible  drill  was  being 
used  and  that  the  mine  was  insufficiently 
ventilated.  Nine  were  killed  at  Raleisrh. 
W.  Va.,  on  December  9,  in  a  mine  where 
no  fire  bosses  were  employed.  According 
to  federal  rescue  engineers  the  mine, 
classified  as  "non-gassy"  by  state  inspec- 
tors, should  have  been  classed  as  "gassy." 
The  Xeely-Keller  bill  provides  for  lim- 
ited federal  inspection  of  coal  mines, 
;md  publication  of  findings.  As  stated  by 


John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  a  plea  for  early  pas- 
sage of  the  measure,  "The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  fatalities  of  the 
coal  mining  industry  by  publication  of 
the  facts  affecting  dangerous  condition 
in  mines." 

Fair    Labor    Standards  — The      "hi 

goods"  section  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  invoked  in  the  first  court 
action  taken  to  enforce  the  special  wage 
order  for  Puerto  Rico,  fixing  a  minimum 
wage  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  employes 
in  the  apparel  division  of  the  needlework 
industries.  The  complaint  was  filed  in 
U.  S.  District  Court  in  New  York  City 
last  month,  against  Helitzer  Bros,  and 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  ladies'  blouses. 
The  "hot  goods"  section  forbids  the 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  goods 
made  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  com- 
plaint charges  violation  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  wage  order  by  Juana  Clavell,  a 
contractor  in  Puerto  Rico  making  ladies' 
blouses  for  Helitzer  Bros,  and  Co.  The 
complaint  also  charges  the  New  York 
firm,  which  cuts  and  ships  goods  to 
Puerto  Rico  for  processing,  with  failure 
to  keep  adequate  records  of  wages  re- 
ceived and  hours  worked  by  its  employes 
as  required  by  the  act.  The  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  seeks  an  injunction,  tying 
up  a  large  quantity  of  goods  produced 
by  Clavell  in  violation  of  the  order  and 
on  hand  in  Puerto  Rico  and  New  York. 
In  a  conference  of  officials  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Contracts,  Department 
of  Labor,  with  Officers  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases, OPM,  it  was  agreed  that  dates 
on  which  wage  determinations  will  go 
into  effect  will  be  set  after  consultation 
between  representatives  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases. Under  this  plan,  a  business  man 
preparing  to  bid  on  a  government  con- 
tract will  know  in  advance  whether  there 
may  be  a  change  in  the  legal  minimum 
wage  of  his  industry  by  government  ac- 
tion and  will  know  just  when  the 
change,  if  made,  will  go  into  effect. 

Workers'  Education —  Recommenda- 
tions for  furthering  the  workers'  edu- 
cation movement  in  this  country  are  in- 
cluded in  an  admirable  review  of  the 


whole  field  in  "Workers'  Education  To- 
day," by  Mark  Starr,  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  pamphlet  series  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  Price 
15  cents  from  the  league,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Starr  sees  the 
movement  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  in- 
formation about  it,  largely  due  to  lack 
of  material  in  the  press,  "even  the  labor 
press."  He  urges  that  workers'  educa- 
tion programs  seek  to  attract  not  only 
union  members  but  also  "sons  and  daugh- 
ters, wives  and  sweethearts  of  the  work- 
ers." He  recommends  that  the  workers 
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ducation  movement  develop  "textbooks 
i  jolproof  against  errors";  that  it  spon- 
l  Dr  nationwide  radio  programs,  movies 
[if  social  significance,  and  visual  aids; 
I  rovide  more  suitable  classrooms;  make 
[  ducational  directors  more  secure  in 

leir    jobs;    pool    educational    activities; 

;cure  more  generous  union  support; 
jtrive  to  extend  educational  work  among 

owerful     unions     and     local     councils 

which  have  thus  far  turned  a  deaf  ear 
1.3  appeals  for  development  along  edu- 
i  ational  lines."  Mr.  Starr  is  educational 
I  irector  of  the  International  Ladies' 
I  Jarment  Workers'  Union. 

lousehold  Employment — The  Nation- 
Li  Council   on   Household    Employment, 
1  laverford,   Pa.,   is  publishing   an   eight- 
age  monthly  Bulletin  to  report  "inter- 
1  sting  developments  in  the  field  of  house- 
old    employment,    both    throughout    the 
j  ountry   and   in  our  organization."   The 
I  ouncil,  a  non-profit  organization,  is  pri- 
I  larily  educational   in   purpose,   and   has 
i    two-fold  concern:  "in  improved  work- 
ing standards  for  the  two  and  a  quarter 
nillion  household  employes,  and  in  better 
ervice    for    the    almost    equally    large 
Lroup  of  household  employers." 

"Jegro  Employment — The   question   of 
obs  for  Negro  workers  in  New  Jersey 
|s    presented    in    a    recent    issue    of    the 
bulletin    of    the    New    Jersey    Welfare 
Council,  21    Fulton  St.,   Newark,   N.  J. 
The  report  was  prepared  by  the  public 
•elations  bureau  of  the  State  Unemploy- 
Inent    Compensation    Commission,    based 
in    the    commission's    statistical    reports 
'  >n  Negro  employment  for  1940,  and  for 
|:he  three  preceding  years.  The  study  in- 
i  licates  that  the  great  majority  of  New 
i  Jersey's   Negro   residents   are   "laborers, 
i  arm   workers,    domestics,   or   fitted    for 
personal   service   occupations."   There   is 
10   apparent   demand   for   skilled   Negro 
I  workers  in  "the  primary  defense   indus- 
tries"   of    the    state,    but    on    the    other 
I  land  "there  is  no  large  number  of  avail- 
ible   Negro   help   of   this   class."    Negro 
!  men    and    women    in    New   Jersey   have 
found  their  chief  sources  of  employment 
'•  'in  the  field  of  domestic  help,  as  service 
i  ivorkers,    and    in    businesses    producing 
r.nd  distributing  consumers'  goods."  Even 
(in   depression   years,    the    placements   of 
Negro      workers,      especially      women, 
through  the  public  employment  offices  of 
[New  Jersey  "was  markedly  higher  than 
[for  white  applicants."  In  defense  indus- 
try,   the    report    includes    significant   fig- 
ures  from    Newark   and   from   two   ad- 
joining areas  in  Essex  and  Union  coun- 
kies.  In  the  eighteen  trades  most  in  de- 
jmand   for  defense  industries,   5,497   men 
hive  re    registered    as    available    for    jobs 
I  through    the    State    Employment    Service 
:n    a    February,    1941,    week.    Of    these, 
F  Jnly  428   (fewer  than  one  in  ten)   were 
j  Xegroes.  But  of  6,077  unskilled  laborers 
'  registered,  2,163  were  Negroes. 


Record  and  Report —  "British  Labor 
and  the  War,"  by  Frieda  Wunderlich  is 
No.  8  in  the  notable  series  of  Studies  on 
War  and  Peace  by  the  Graduate  Faculty 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Univer- 
sity in  Exile)  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  Price  40  cents  from  the 
school,  66  West  12  Street,  New  York. 
...  A  complex  problem  which  enters 
into  most  union  agreements  today  is  re- 
viewed in  "Seniority  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures as  Developed  Through  Collec- 
tive Bargaining,"  by  Frederick  H.  Har- 
bison. Industrial  Relations  Section, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Price  $1.  .  .  .  "Family  Unemployment," 
by  Don  D.  Humphrey,  is  a  WPA  study 
which  "deals  with  the  relation  between 
unemployment  in  terms  of  individual 
workers  and  unemployment  in  terms  of 
family  units."  Price  50  cents  from  su- 
perintendent of  documents,  Washington. 

Child  Labor 

A  50  percent  drop  each  year  in  the 
^*  three  years  from  1937  to  1939  in- 
clusive in  the  number  of  first  regular 
employment  certificates  issued  to  four- 
teen- and  fifteen-year-old  boys  and  girls 
for  factory  work,  and  indications  of  a 
further  decrease  based  on  1940  figures, 
is  the  cheerful  side  of  the  present  child 
labor  picture,  according  to  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  The  figures  are  based  upon  re- 
ports from  ten  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  from  131  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  population  in  twenty-four  other 
states.  These  figures  probably  show  the 
effect  of  the  basic  sixteen-year  minimum 
set  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as 
well  as  the  rising  standards  set  by  some 
of  the  recent  state  child  labor  laws.  A 
darker  side  of  the  child  labor  picture, 
Miss  Lenroot  points  out,  "is  in  the  field 
of  industrialized  agriculture  in  which 
too  many  young  children  are  employed 
in  factory-like  repetitive  processes  for 
long  hours  and  at  low  wages,  under 
conditions  far  different  from  those  which 
adults  usually  associate  with  the  happy, 
healthy  life  of  farm  boys  and  girls  of 
their  own  youth." 

In  California  Fields — Four  bills  which 
are  "acts  to  legalize  the  exploitation  of 
children,"  according  to  H.  C.  Carrasco, 
labor  commissioner  of  California,  are 
pending  before  the  legislature  of  that 
state.  S.1025  would  permit  children  "of 
itinerant,  migrant  or  seasonal"  agricul- 
tural workers  to  engage  in  agricultural 
work  with  their  parents  without  work 
permits.  Since  the  work  permit  provi- 
sions are  the  only  method  of  regulating 
agricultural  child  labor  in  California, 
this  would  mean  that  children  as  young 
as  five,  six,  and  seven  years  could  again 
work  in  the  fields.  A  proposed  substitute, 
which  has  the  backing  of  the  Farm  Bu- 


reau, ostensibly  protects  parental  rights, 
but  in  effect  clears  the  way  for  unregu- 
lated child  labor  in  California's  "factories 
in  the  fields." 

The  legislature  also  has  before  it  two 
bills  (S.  401  and  A.  375)  which  would 
practically  nullify  all  control  of  news- 
boys by  school  and  labor  department  au- 
thorities. The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  is  cooperating  with  local 
groups  in  arousing  public  opinion  against 
these  bills. 

Accidents  to  Children —  Child  work- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  who  were  illegally 
employed  figured  in  a  high  proportion  of 
the  accident  cases  considered  in  a  recent 
report,  "Child  Workers  in  Pennsylvania: 
Analysis  of  Industrial  Accidents  to  Mi- 
nors, 1934-1939."  The  report,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  Rice  Mor- 
row, head  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  is  based  on  a  study 
of  2,439  accidents  investigated  for  ille- 
gal employment.  Due  to  changes  in  < 
state  law,  and  the  failure  of  employers 
to  inform  themselves  of  such  changes, 
the  percentage  of  illegal  employment 
found  in  accident  cases  varied  from  14.8 
percent  in  1934,  to  a  "high"  of  50.3  per- 
cent in  1936,  after  the  age  of  employment 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses was  raised  by  amendment  to  the 
state  child  labor  law  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years.  In  1939,  of  the  614  em- 
ployed children  who  suffered  accidental 
injury  in  the  course  of  their  work,  35.7 
percent  were  illegally  employed.  Nearly 
half  the  total  number  of  accidents  an- 
alyzed occurred  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Service  industries  and  places  of 
amusement  show  the  second  highest 
number  of  accidents  (22  percent)  ;  mer- 
cantile firms  were  third  (19  percent). 

Child  Actors — An  intensive  study  of 
children  in  the  theater,  the  report  of 
which  was  recently  published  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  419 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  recom- 
mends that  young  children  be  permitted 
to  appear  on  the  legitimate  stage,  pro- 
vided that  their  rehearsal  hours  are 
limited  and  they  receive  regular  health 
examinations.  The  report  urges  that 
child  actors,  except  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  barred  from  other 
employment,  such  as  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  commercial  photography, 
while  in  a  play.  The  report  is  based  on 
an  intensive  study  of  sixty-three  child 
actors,  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  ex- 
amination of  the  1,138  permits  issued 
by  the  mayor's  office  for  children's  stage 
appearances  in  New  York  City  between 
September  1925  and  June  1940,  inter- 
views with  sixteen  adults  who  had  been 
child  actors,  conferences  with  producers, 
directors,  and  playwrights.  At  present, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  four  states 
have  an  eighteen-year  age  minimum ; 
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thirteen  states  set  sixteen  years;  two 
states,  fifteen  years;  three  states,  four- 
teen years;  one  state,  twelve  years;  and 
twenty-four  states  either  have  no  regula- 
tions or  permit  a  child  to  appear  on 
special  permit  at  any  age.  Enforcement 
of  the  laws  in  many  cities  varies  from 
season  to  season. 

Community  Affairs 

CONSTRUCTIVE  criticism,  essential 
tool  in  the  implementation  of  democ- 
racy, is  employed  with  such  considered 
thought  in  a  recent  study  of  Erie  Coun- 
ty's (Pennsylvania)  community  services 
for  children  away  from  their  homes  that 
the  report  merits  the  attention  of  all  who 
have  a  hand  in  community  planning  any- 
where. Its  value  lies  in  its  discussion  of 
standards  of  community  child  care  and 
the  needs  on  which  they  are  based.  Pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  request  of  the  Erie  County  com- 
_missioners,  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  the 
Community  Chest,  it  begins  with  an  out- 
line of  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendent, neglected,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  the  county,  but  expands  into  more 
generalized  discussions  on  intake  serv- 
ices, the  care  of  children  in  institutions, 
the  care  of  children  in  foster  homes, 
court  services  for  children  and  families, 
the  costs  of  child  care.  Never  does  it 
lose  sight  of  the  child  in  preoccupation 
with  administrative  detail,  its  preeminent 
criterion  being  the  needs  of  -children 
rather  than  agency  structure  and  func- 
tion. This  approach  is  illustrated  in  the 
statement:  "It  matters  little  to  troubled 
children  whether  their  families  are  aided 
from  public  or  private  funds,  or  their 
protection  and  maintenance  assured  by 
public  or  private  agencies."  Conse- 
quently the  report  concludes  with  no 
paper  superstructure  to  revolutionize  the 
child  care  program  of  Erie  County. 
Rather  it  points  to  the  merits  in  the 
community's  present  set-up — good  foster 
homes,  well  run  institutions,  an  excellent 
Juvenile  Court;  recognizes  the  defici- 
encies— lack  of  family  service  in  rural 
areas,  unindividualized  institutional 
treatment,  undertrained  staff;  and  finally 
offers  "next  steps"  in  community  plan- 
ning. The  latter  include  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  community  under- 
standing of  the  whole  program,  for  de- 
veloping the  professional  quality  of 
agency  and  institutional  staff  members, 
for  "socializing"  Juvenile  Court  proce- 
dures according  to  methods  already 
tried  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  for  sub- 
stituting foster  home  care  in  the  place  of 
institutional  care  for  very  young  children, 
for  bringing  community  contacts  and 
individualized  care  to  children  in  insti- 
tutions. Director  of  the  study  was  the 
secretary  of  the  PCA's  family  and  child 
welfare  division,  Helen  Glenn  Tyson, 
who  was  aided  by  a  committee  represen- 
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tative  of  all  the  child  care  agencies  and 
institutions  in  Erie  County.  Price  50 
cents  from  the  association,  311  South 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  519 
Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

Community  Councils—  In  response  to 
the  many  letters  it  has  received  asking 
for  data  to  help  in  the  establishment  of 
coordinating,  community,  or  neighbor- 
hood councils,  Coordinating  Councils, 
Inc.,  145  West  12  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
recently  issued  "A  Guide  to  Community 
Organization,"  price  25  cents.  The 
manual,  written  primarily  for  communi- 
ties of  25,000  population  or  less,  con- 
tains advice  on  council  membership, 
sponsorship,  research,  projects,  finance, 
administration  based  on  the  experience  of 
existing  councils.  However,  the  fore- 
word gives  fair  warning  that  a  council's 
value  to  a  community  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  its  adjustment  to  the  community's  in- 
dividual problems  and  that  resourceful- 
ness must  be  used  in  the  adaptation  of 
any  general  scheme.  Throughout  the 
manual,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  citizens'  groups  in  bring- 
ing about  community  organization.  .  .  . 
More  than  600  coordinating  councils  are 
in  operation  at  the  present  time,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  recently  made  by  the 
American  Legion.  Most  of  the  new  ones 
are  in  towns  and  small  cities  under 
25,000  in  population. 

Tops — The  people  of  Boston  should 
take  a  bow  for  their  accomplishment  in 
their  1941  Community  Fund  Drive,  for 
they  contributed  the  largest  amount  of 
money  ever  raised  in  the  United  States 
in  a  community  campaign — $4,906,333. 
The  money  will  go  to  the  support  of  212 
health  and  welfare  services. 

Publicity — In  an  effort  to  promote 
wider  community  understanding  of  their 
respective  programs,  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  a  cooperative  public  rela- 
tions service.  Under  the  plan  the  coun- 
cil will  purchase  publicity  services  from 
the  fund,  including  production  of  the 
weekly  news  sheet,  Better  Times,  or- 
ganizational publicity  and  news  releases, 
consultation  services  for  special  reports. 
The  new  arrangement  is  expected  to 
effect  economies  for  both  organizations. 
.  .  .  New  York  City's  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Court  has  gone  into  the  radio  field 
in  an  effort  to  give  the  public  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
work  of  its  Bureau  for  the  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Following  a  four 
months  series  of  case  dramatizations  over 
the  city-owned  station,  WNYC,  the 
bureau  presented  two  special  programs 
on  the  occasion  of  the  convention  of  the 
International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children.  The  one  which  attracted  con- 
siderable fan  mail  from  both  social 
workers  and  laymen  was  "Just  Bad,"  a 


dramatized    case    story    illustrating    the  I 
work  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  the  publi<| 
school   system.   .   .   .   Those   who  believ«l 
that  art  has  a  place  in  the  annual  report 
will    be     interested     in     "Staten     Islanc 
1941,"  report  of  the  Staten  Island  Social 
Service,     61     Stuyvesant     Place,     Stater 
Island,  N.  Y.     Here  two  forms  of  art 
photography  and  free  verse,  are  skilfully 
combined    to    present    a    poignant    com-| 
munity    picture.     However,    those    w 
look  to  the  report  to  find  out  just  wh 
it  is  a  family  agency  does  will  be  left 
the  dark. 

With  the  Co-ops 

A  2,600-mile  tour  of  consumer  cooper 
•^  lives  in  the  United  States  will 
held  June  30  to  July  13,  similar  in  pi 
to  the  popular  Nova  Scotia  tours.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Cooperative  League,  167 
West  12  Street,  New  York,  the  first 
United  States  tour  will  be  directed  by 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Carpenter,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  church  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  The  trip  will  start  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  its  itinerary  will  include 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Association  in  Indianapolis,  the  Central 
States  Cooperatives  in  Chicago,  the  his- 
toric Cooperative  Trading  Company  at 
Waukegan,  the  co-ops  established  by  lo- 
cal trade  unions  in  Racine  and  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation and  several  retail  cooperatives  in 
Madison,  the  Co-op  Park  at  Brule,  Wis., 
the  Range  Cooperative  Federation,  Vir- 
ginia, Minn.,  the  Mesabi  iron  range, 
various  enterprises  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  the  resettlement  project  at 
Granger,  la.,  the  oil  refinery  at  Phillips- 
burg,  Kans.,  and  the  Consumers  Coop- 
erative Association  in  North  Kansas 
City.  The  registration  fee  for  the  trip 
is  $10,  and  the  daily  rate  (room  and 
meals)  $4.  Those  making  the  trip  may 
drive  their  own  cars,  or  pay  \l/2  cents 
?.  mile  for  transportation  by  car,  amount- 
ing to  about  $39  for  the  trip.  The  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  appeal  particularly 
to  social  workers,  educators,  ministers, 
cooperative  leaders,  and  students. 

New  House — The  Amalgamated  Coop- 
erative Apartments  in  the  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  section  of  New  York,  the  largest 
consumer  owned  housing  unit  in  the 
United  States,  is  adding  a  new  building 
this  spring.  This  will  be  the  fourth  addi- 
tion since  the  project,  now  containing 
638  dwelling  units,  was  launched  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in 
1927.  The  new  building  will  provide 
small  apartments  for  co-op  members 
whose  children  have  grown  up  and  left 
the  family  home  and  who  find  their 
earning  capacity  reduced  by  advancing 
age.  A  few  apartments  will  be  available 
for  newcomers.  The  new  building  will 
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>e  only  two  stories  high,  to  save  in  con- 
struction costs,  and  rents  will  be  corre- 
spondingly low. 

The  financial  report  for  the  past  year 
:o  members  of  this  successful  housing 
:o-op  shows  a  total  net  income  of  $326,- 
00.  This  figure  does  not  include  the 
:ooperative  enterprises  operated  by  mem- 
sers  of  the  housing  co-op — a  store, 
aundry,  milk  distribution,  credit  unions; 
recreation,  garage  and  bus  services. 

Credit  Unions — The  report  of  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association, 
Vladison,  Wis.,  for  1940,  issued  last 
month,  showed  that  1,364  credit  unions 
were  organized  in  the  past  year.  This 
>rings  the  total  to  9,134  credit  unions 
in  operation,  with  an  estimated  mem- 
>ership  of  2,500,000,  and  assets  of  more 
han  $200,000,000.  The  four  leading 
tates  in  the  number  of  credit  unions 
re:  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin. 

designation —  New  president  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  is 
Murray  D.  Lincoln,  general  manager  of 
le  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
on,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Murray  was 
nanimously  elected  following  the  resig- 
ation  of  Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse,  presi- 
ent  of  the  league  since  its  organiza- 
on  in  the  library  of  his  home  a  quarter 
f  a  century  ago. 

Campus  Co-ops — Figures  recently  com- 
)iled  by  the  Cooperative  League  indicate 
hat  more  than  100,000  students  on  160 
ollege  campuses  are  reducing  the  cost 
f  their  higher  education  by  cooperative 
nterprise.  Cooperative  dormitories  and 
ating  clubs  make  it  possible  for  stu- 
ents  to  save  from  25  to  50  percent  on 
heir  bills  for  board  and  room,  while 
ooperative  bookstores,  laundries,  and 
ther  enterprises  also  help  cut  college 
osts.  The  survey  indicates  also  that  in 
ddition  to  the  financial  gains,  the  coop- 
rative  projects  are  affording  students 
aluable  educational  experience  in  eco- 
omics,  and  in  the  application  of  demo- 
ratic  principles  to  practical  situations. 

Among  the  States 

JLJ  OW  public  agencies  can  coordinate 
their  work  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  legal  machinery  has  been  ably  demon- 
strated in  Oklahoma  where  a  permanent 
inter-agency  conference  has  grown  out 
of  an  original  meeting  to  develop  clear- 
ance procedures  between  two  public 
agencies— the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  administrator  of  general  relief, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  charge  of  the  categories.  A 
second  meeting  was  planned  with  the 
WPA  as  a  participant.  At  a  third,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  was  rep- 
resented. Soon  the  group  was  augmented 


by  representatives  from  the  Indian 
Agency  and  the  NYA,  making  a  total  of 
six  agencies  meeting  together  to  thrash 
out  their  common  problems.  At  this 
point  officers  were  elected,  working  com- 
mittees appointed,  and  invitations  to  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  group  sent  to 
all  federal  and  state  agencies  operating 
on  a  statewide  basis.  For  more  than  a 
year  the  conference  has  been  holding 
bi-weekly  meetings,  at  first  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  agency  functions  and  ques- 
tions of  inter-agency  procedures,  but 
lately  to  a  growing  concern  with  con- 
structive community  planning.  Among 
the  questions  now  under  consideration 
by  the  group  are  the  development  of  a 
sight  conservation  program  for  the  state 
and  of  a  centralized  compilation  of  all 
state  relief  and  employment  statistics. 

Trouble — In  North  Dakota  attempts 
to  repeal  the  initiated  measure  making 
minimum  $40  old  age  assistance  pay- 
ments mandatory  are  being  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  Non-Partisan  League,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  state  has  a 
deadline  of  July  1  for  bringing  its  law 
into  compliance  with  Social  Security 
Board  requirements  for  federal  match- 
ing grants.  The  present  legislature  has 
made  no  move  toward  financing  the  $40 
payments.  .  .  .  Last  month  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  ruled  that  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Health  cannot 
receive  federal  aid  for  its  maternal  and 
child  health  program  until  the  state 
adopts  a  merit  system  that  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau. The  board's  federal  aid  was  sus- 
pended last  fall.  ...  In  spite  of  a  w-arn- 
ing  of  the  disfavor  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  Indiana  lower  house 
last  month  sent  a  bill  to  the  state  senate 
which  would  establish  minimum  OAA 
payments  of  $40  a  month. 

Integrated —  The  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission,  since  its  inception  an 
independent  state  agency,  is  at  long  last 
to  be  integrated  into  the  state's  regular 
public  welfare  machinery.  Under  a  re- 
organization of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  IERC  is  to  become 
a  part  of  a  new  division  of  public  as- 
sistance into  which  will  be  coordinated 
the  former  divisions  concerned  with 
child  welfare,  the  blind,  old  age  as- 
sistance. The  reorganization  also  calls 
for  a  Youth  Correction  Authority  to  be 
established  as  a  division  of  the  Welfare 
Department,  which  recently  lost  juris- 
diction over  the  state  prisons.  Co- 
incident with  the  reorganization  an- 
nouncement came  word  of  the  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  "integrated" 
IERC  of  Edward  L.  Ryerson  who  was 
its  chairman  at  an  earlier  period  and 
who  long  has  been  an  active  layman  in 
social  work  in  Chicago.  Incidentally  he 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc. 


Bills  and  Such — Old  age  pension 
schemes  and  unemployment  insurance  re- 
visions are  vying  for  first  place  in  state 
legislative  attention,  according  to  an  an- 
alysis of  the  pending  measures  made  by 
the  American  Association  for  Social  Se- 
curity. Massachusetts  and  California 
hold  the  lead  in  the  greatest  number 
of  social  security  bills  introduced.  .  .  . 
By  March  1  some  2,700  bills  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  social  welfare 
had  been  introduced  in  the  present  bien- 
nial session  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. .  .  .  The  first  step  in  meeting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Authority  for  more  adequate 
rents  for  relief  recipients  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  March  1941,  page  80]  was 
taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  last 
month  when  the  house  adopted  a  reso- 
lution committing  itself  to  appropriate 
funds  to  permit  shelter  allowances  "in 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
shelter  as  determined  by  surveys." 

Group  Work 

pOR  the  past  two  years  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Settlements  has  been 
experimenting  quietly  with  new  forms 
of  democratic  procedure  as  a  result  of 
which  a  new  organization  has  appeared 
with  the  name  Chicago  Settlement  and 
Neighborhood  Houses.  In  it  are  as- 
sociated thirty-four  settlements,  neigh- 
borhood houses,  and  related  agencies. 
Edwin  Eells  is  the  president.  Of  the 
organization  the  News  Letter  of  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  says: 

"This  new  title  marks  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  the  ruling  which  classified 
church-sponsored  neighborhood  houses 
as  associate  members  of  the  federation. 
Instead  of  an  executive  council  of  head 
residents  the  new  organization  has  a 
board  of  directors  which  includes  one 
delegate  from  each  member  house  (who 
may  be  head  resident,  staff  member,  or 
volunteer)  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
sections  and  interest  groups,  most  of 
whom  are  staff  workers.  There  is  an 
interesting  provision  that  any  five  mem- 
bers, rank  and  file  or  others,  who  feel 
that  they  have  a  cause  needing  atten- 
tion may  organize  an  'interest  group' 
and  so  have  a  representative  at  the 
monthly  directors'  meeting.  Interest 
groups  at  present  are:  Community  Or- 
ganization, Therapeutic  Group  Work, 
Youth  Social  Problems  Club,  and  Prob- 
lems of  the  Professional  Worker.  The 
four  sections  are:  Group  Workers, 
Family  Service  Workers,  Head  Resi- 
dents, and  Mothers'  League,  the  last 
with  an  executive  group  which  includes 
both  staff  workers  and  delegates  from 
the  mothers'  club.  Interest  groups  and 
sections  meet  either  in  connection  with 
the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  all  mem- 
bers, or  at  other  times. 

"The    Chicago    Federation    of    Settle- 
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ments,  organized  in  1894,  is  being  con- 
tinued by  the  original  member  houses, 
and  with  Lea  Taylor  as  president,  to 
preserve  a  treasured  charter  and  tradi- 
tion without  in  any  way  conflicting  with 
the  new  organization." 

Therapy — In  Chicago  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research  is  completing  plans 
for  an  experimental  project  in  group 
therapy  for  children  from  four  to  seven 
years  old.  Treatments  are  to  be  given 
in  small  free  play  groups  of  not  more 
than  five  children  each,  covering  a  two- 
year  chronological  age  span  and  closely 
related  in  intelligence.  Excessively  shy 
or  extremely  aggressive  children  will 
not  be  placed  in  the  same  group.  Pri- 
mary treatment  tool  will  be  the  child's 
relationship  to  the  leader,  though  a 
psychiatrist  or  a  case  worker  will  work 
with  each  child's  parents.  The  institute 
expects  such  treatment  to  be  beneficial 
to  children  whose  conflicts  are  expressed 
in  their  relationship  with  other  people 
rather  than  in  neurotic  symptoms. 

Gang  Guidance — Work  with  groups  of 
delinquents  will  produce  few  results  un- 
less complemented  by  community  reor- 
ganization to  remove  their  social  causes, 
says  Charlotte  Himber  in  "Meet  the 
Gang,"  a  discussion  of  the  YMCA's 
gang  programs  in  underprivileged  neigh- 
borhoods, recently  published  by  the  As- 
sociation Press,  price  50  cents.  She  goes 
on  to  describe  methods  used  by  local 
Y's  to  advance  community  coordination 
as  well  as  their  methods  of  organizing 
and  leading  specific  group  projects.  The 
whole  makes  valuable  material  for  any 
agency  operating  group  work  programs 
for  underprivileged  boys. 

Emergency  Thinking — Far  from  ex- 
hausted by  the  storm  of  discussion,  both 
pro  and  con,  aroused  by  its  publication 
of  "Group  Leadership  in  the  Present 
Emergency,"  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
December  1940,  page  368]  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Study  of  Group 
Work  continues  to  take  steps  to  stimu- 
late thought  on  the  responsibilities  of 
group  work  in  the  national  crisis.  Under 
preparation  is  another  pamphlet,  "How 
to  Meet  Emergency  Responsibilities,"  a 
subject  also  to  serve  as  the  initial  topic 
for  discussion  at  the  association's  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  June. 
Evidently  not  intending  to  let  all  the 
newly  awakened  thought  float  off  into 
theoretical  skies  for  lack  of  a  mooring, 
the  association  has  set  its  committee  on 
the  emergency  program  to  five  tasks: 
finding  out  what  changes  are  actually 
taking  place  in  group  work  programs 
and  under  what  local  circumstances;  pre- 
paring a  study  outline  for  use  by  local 
groups  in  reviewing  changes  undergone 
in  the  last  war  and  in  scrutinizing  their 
fundamental  purposes  in  the  light  of 


pressures  that  are  to  come ;  studying 
changes  in  agencies'  pronouncements  and 
relating  them  to  differences  in  local  situ- 
ations; formulating  suggestions  of  ways 
in  which  agencies  can  foster  group  think- 
ing and  group  action  based  on  tolerance 
and  a  long  range  point  of  view;  com- 
bating any  influence  that  would  hand  a 
readymade  "line"  of  thinking  to  group 
workers. 

New  Service —  Born  to  meet  the  need 
of  autonomous  neighborhood  groups  for 
access  to  professional  group  work,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  leadership  and 
services,  the  Group  Education  Service, 
160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  recently 
made  its  public  debut  through  the  issu- 
ance of  two  periodicals,  the  Group 
Activity  Digest  and  the  Leaders'  Aid 
Bulletin.  The  first  is  a  four-page  leaflet 
suggesting  practical  aids  to  group  lead- 
ers: ideas  for  programs,  reading  lists, 
a  calendar  of  anniversaries  and  other  spe- 
cial days  which  can  serve  as  program 
themes.  The  second,  more  bulky,  con- 
tains articles  on  the  various  aspects  of 
group  life  and  group  leadership,  a 
"leaders'  kit"  based  on  material  compiled 
from  2,200  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  a  page  of  articles  on  group  ex- 
periences digested  from  other  publica- 
tions. In  addition  to  its  periodicals,  the 
new  organization  offers  a  library  and 
research  service.  Frank  Caplan,  well 
known  in  group  work  circles,  is  execu- 
tive director. 

In  Print — "Group  Work,  Affirmations 
and  Applications,"  by  Charles  E.  Hendry 
and  Ray  Johns,  contains  two  papers  re- 
printed for  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Group  Work  from  the  1940 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  The  first,  Mr.  Hendry's 
"A  Review  of  Group  Work's  Affirma- 
tions," evaluates  the  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  group  work  litera- 
ture and  study  during  the  five  preced- 
ing years.  The  second,  Mr.  Johns'  "An 
Examination  of  Group  Work's  Prac- 
tices," describes  the  lag  existing  between 
the  development  of  group  work  theory 
and  actual  group  work  practice.  Price 
35  cents,  less  in  quantity,  from  the  As- 
sociation Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  Public's  Health 

VV^HILE  no  comprehensive  report  on 
*  the  state  of  health  of  the  young 
men  examined  under  the  selective  service 
system  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming,  in- 
formation compiled  in  a  few  localities 
indicates  that  bad  teeth  and  defective 
vision  are  the  chief  health  deterrents  in 
men  of  draft  age.  A  medical  report  of 
the  New  York  City  Selective  Service 
Administration,  based  on  the  first  three 
induction  periods,  shows  that  11.37  per- 
cent of  the  men  called  up  for  physical 


examination    were    rejected    either    tern- 1 
porarily  or  permanently  because  of  dentall 
impairments,  11.7  percent  because  of  poor 
eyesight.    Most   of    these   men,   however, 
were  placed  in  Class  I-B  indicating  either 
that  the  condition  is  amenable  to  correc- 
tion so  that  the  person  can  be  reclassifiedl 
at   a  later  date,  or   that  he  can  qualify 
for  "limited  military  service."   A  similar 
story    is    told   by    the    Bulletin    of    the 
Academy     of     Medicine     of     Cle  veland  \ 
which   reports  teeth  and  eyes  to  be  the! 
leading   causes    of    rejection    among    the 
men  examined  by  the  Selective  Examin- 
ing Board  of  Cleveland. 

In  Cleveland  total  rejections  from  all 
causes  came  to  only  14  percent,  but  as  | 
the  report  was  based  only  on  the  first 
thousand  examinations  it  is  not  very 
significant.  The  New  York  report,  how- 
ever, based  on  examinations  of  17,540 
men,  is  another  story.  Only  50.64  per- 
cent of  the  total  were  found  suitable  for 
induction.  Slightly  over  33  percent  were 
turned  down  by  the  local  draft  boards 
for  physical  disability,  10  percent  at  the 
army  induction  posts.  An  additional  6 
percent  were  rejected  at  the  induction 
centers  for  reasons  unconnected  with 
health,  such  as  language  difficulties  or 
"moral  or  legal  disqualifications." 
Though  a  total  percentage  of  49.36  were 
rejected  for  immediate  induction,  22. 
were  placed  in  class  I-B,  leaving  just 
26.64  as  "totally  unfit  for  military  duty." 
Comments  the  report:  "These  figures 
compare  favorably  with  those  compiled 
in  the  draft  examinations  of  the  last  war. 
The  favorable  comparison  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  stricter  in- 
terpretations of  physical  requirements 
and  the  higher  standards  of  physical 
fitness  which  are  at  present  required." 

New  Service — A  fourfold  purpose 
underlies  the  establishment  of  the  Medi- 
cal Administration  Service,  Inc.,  a  na- 
tional non-profit  advisory  organization 
for  "health  service  engineering"  recently 
set  up  with  Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts  as  di- 
rector: to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  existing 
health  services;  to  assist  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  community  health  resources  and 
services;  to  analyze  and  study  the  prob- 
lems of  preventive  and  curative  medicine 
at  the  request  of  specific  groups ;  to  study 
and  appraise  existing  health  activities  or 
services  for  the  groups  operating  them. 
Associated  with  the  new  organization, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  are  experts  and 
consultants  in  medical  care  administra- 
tion, industrial  medicine,  statistical  eval- 
uation, hospital  and  clinic  design. 

No  Barriers — The  first  of  a  series  o{ 
gatherings  to  bring  together  medical  men 
of  all  races  and  nationalities  took  place 
last  month  in  New  York  City  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Medical 
Club  of  New  York.  The  series  has  been 
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planned  in  the  interests  of  promoting  a 
better  understanding  of  the  cultural  as- 
pects of  medicine  and  of  fostering  "unity 
in  upholding  American  ideals."  Last 
month's  meeting  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  French,  Hispano-American,  Hun- 
garian-American, Italian,  Russian,  and 
Rudolph  Vitchow  Medical  Societies. 

Toward  Prevention— The  W.  K.  Kel- 
logg Foundation  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  New 
York  have  cooperated  in  setting  up 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
school  of  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Each  foundation  has  contributed  $500,- 
000  toward  the  project.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  grants  not  more  than  half  the 
total  may  be  used  for  site,  building,  and 
equipment.  The  remainder  must  be  used 
for  operating  expenses  over  a  ten-year 
period. 

No  Commissions — An  act  prohibiting 
commission  selling  by  non-profit  health 
insurance  and  hospital  service  plans  was 
signed  by  the  governor  of  New  York 
last  month.  When  there  seemed  to  be  a 
possibility  of  a  veto  the  act's  supporters, 
among  whom  was  New  York  City's 
Group  Health  Cooperative,  pointed  out 
that  the  payment  of  commissions  would 
open  the  possibility  to  agents  of  making 
speculative  profits  out  of  non-profit 
plans ;  such  payments  would  raise  the 
costs  of  these  plans ;  commission  sales- 
men tend  to  be  less  responsible  than  rep- 
resentatives on  salary. 

For  Research — T  h  e  first  municipal 
medical  research  bureau  to  be  established 
anywhere  in  the  country  is  soon  to  be 
set  up  in  the  city  of  New  York,  says  a 
recent  announcement  by  Mayor  La 
Guardia.  The  bureau,  to  be  staffed  by 
"promising  young  scientists  from  wher- 
ever they  can  be  found,"  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  major  problems  of 
public  health.  In  order  to  finance  the 
project  the  Board  of  Health  is  consider- 
ing imposing  a  fee  of  $1  for  each  pre- 
marital blood  test  made  in  the  laborator- 
ies of  the  city's  Department  of  Health. 
Said  the  mayor:  "Marriage  ought  to  be 
worth  $1." 

In  Print — The  question  of  how  a  school 
can  develop  and  operate  a  health  pro- 
gram is  considered  in  "Organization  and 
Administration  of  School  Health  Work," 
Bulletin  1939  No.  12  of  the  U.  S.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Part  I,  prepared  by 
John  W.  Studebaker  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  discusses  "general  admin- 
istrative policies"  involved  in  a  school 
health  program.  Part  II,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Fred  Moore,  director  of  health  activi- 
ties in  the  schools  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
discusses  specific  activities  included  in 
such  a  program.  Price  15  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 


ton, D.  C.  .  .  .  Preparations  for  national 
defense  undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1940  are  described  in 
the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General  for  the  service's  first 
year  of  operation  under  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Among  the  specific 
moves  were:  a  survey  and  bolstering  of 
drug  supplies  which  come  from  countries 
in  the  war  danger  zones;  a  study  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  physiological  problems  as- 
sociated with  high  altitude  flying;  the 
preparation  of  150,000  doses  of  yellow 
fever  vaccine  needed  in  the  event  of  the 
spread  of  this  disease  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
Florida.  In  addition  to  these  prepara- 
tions the  report  records  the  routine 
peacetime  activities  undertaken  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  the 
service's  various  divisions.  Price  65  cents 
from  th-e  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  "Transactions  of 
the  Special  Conference  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers  with  the 
United  States  Health  Service"  is  a  digest 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
which  met  last  fall  to  discuss  specific 
problems  confronting  the  public  health 
services  under  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. The  discussions  are  concerned 
with  the  health  aspects  of  civil  defense, 
the  problems  arising  from  mobilization, 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  disqualified  draftees.  From 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .  .  .  "Mind  Your  Mind," 
by  Dr.  James  Watson,  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  is  a  compilation  of 
newspaper  editorials  previously  published 
as  a  part  of  a  statewide  educational  pro- 
gram in  mental  hygiene.  Free  on  request 
from  the  board's  division  of  information, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Professional 

A  SERVICE  soon  to  be  opened  by 
the  California  tState  Department  of 
Employment  will  operate  as  a  central 
registration  and  placement  agency  for 
social  workers  in  eleven  western  states. 
Aiding  the  department  in  carrying  out 
the  project  will  be  an  advisory  committee 
of  social  workers  whose  functions  will  in- 
clude: offering  advice  on  matters  of 
policy  and  operation ;  interviewing  appli- 
cants at  the  service's  request;  stimulating 
employing  agencies  to  use  the  service ; 
planning  and  conducting  studies  relating 
to  the  type  of  personnel  service  needed 
in  the  social  work  field. 

Summer  Schools — ''Social  Work  in  the 
National  Emergency"  is  scheduled  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  nine  institutes  for 
experienced  social  workers  to  be  given  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
next  summer.  Others  will  be  concerned 


with  specific  aspects  of  the  social  work 
field:  psychiatric  social  work,  child  wel- 
fare, group  work,  agency  administration, 
public  relations.  The  institutes  will  be 
given  in  three  two-week  groups,  the  first 
to  begin  June  16.  ...  Next  summer  will 
be  the  second  in  which  courses  in  social 
philosophy  and  case  work  techniques  for 
rural  social  workers  and  Farm  Security 
Administration  supervisors  will  be  of- 
fered at  Cornell  University  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  the  FSA.  Among  the  special 
lecturers  will  be  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  di- 
rector of  the  Charity  Organization  De- 
partment of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion and  contributing  editor  of  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

Code  of  Conduct — A  special  commit- 
tee of  the  local  chapter  of  the  AASW 
has  acted  as  an  Emily  Post  for  social 
workers  in  San  Francisco  and  formulated 
a  code  of  conduct  which  the  chapter  has 
formally  adopted  for  a  trial  period  of 
one  year.  Seven  areas  of  action  are  gov- 
erned by  the  code:  the  profession  and 
society;  the  social  worker  and  the  pro- 
fession ;  the  social  worker  as  an  individ- 
ual; the  social  worker  and  the  client; 
the  social  worker  and  co-workers ;  the 
social  worker  and  his  employing  agency; 
the  social  worker  and  the  community. 
Basic  to  all  is  the  first  statement  in  the 
first  grouping:  "In  common  with  all  pro- 
fessions, social  work  embraces  the  prac- 
tical application  of  a  body  of  knowledge 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  welfare 
rather  than  pursuit  for  its  own  end.  The 
primary  end  is  such  service  to  people  as 
will  develop  in  individuals  both  capacity 
and  the  opportunity  to  lead  satisfying 
and  useful  lives."  In  order  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  rules  and  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  code,  the  chapter  has  set 
up  a  case  committee  for  consultation  by 
social  workers  seeking  specific  advice  on 
problems  of  professional  conduct.  The 
material  gathered  by  the  committee  in 
this  capacity  will  be  filed  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  precedents  and  as  the  basis 
of  further  study. 

Success — An  in-service  training  course 
for  executive  secretaries  of  county  wel- 
fare boards,  just  completed  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Social  Welfare  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
turned  out  to  be  such  a  success  that  the 
plan  is  being  duplicated  for  supervisors 
and  visitors.  During  the  winter,  ex- 
ecutive secretaries  from  eighty-four 
counties  traveled  regularly  to  the  state 
office  to  attend  classes  made  up  of 
twelve  to  twenty-five  persons.  The  sub- 
jects covered  specialized  program  activ- 
ities as  well  as  general  material  on 
supervision,  administration,  nutrition, 
legal  aspects  of  various  programs,  office 
management,  case  recording,  medical 
services,  taxafion,  resources,  and  co- 
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operative  services.  Department  officials 
have  expressed  delight  with  the  experi- 
ment's two-way  value,  for  it  proved  to 
be  a  channel  for  a  reciprocal  flow  of 
ideas  and  experience  between  state  and 
county  personnel. 

For  "Y"  Workers— At  the  request  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  YMCA 
and  its  Southern  Area  Council  the  At- 
lanta University  School  of  Social  Work 
is  to  become  an  official  training  center 
for  YMCA  workers.  The  school  will 
add  several  courses  on  YMCA  history, 
administration,  and  activities  to  its  cur- 
riculum. However,  no  part  of  the  pres- 
ent social  work  program  will  be  relin- 
quished. The  new  courses  will  be  con- 
ducted by  national,  regional,  and  local 
YMCA  officials. 

Wrong  Number — In  the  new  nominat- 
ing procedures  to  be  put  before  the  busi- 
ness meeting  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City  the  pro- 
posed term  of  office  for  nominating  com- 
mittee members  will  be  three  years,  not 
six  as  reported  here  last  month. 

Work  Therapy — Next  fall  the  exten- 
sion division  of  Columbia  University  will 
open  a  three-year  curriculum  in  occupa- 
tional therapy,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
New  York  City.  At  present  only  five 
schools  in  the  country  offer  this  type  of 
professional  training. 

People  and  Things 

D  EGRET  salted  with  even  stronger 
emotion  is  felt  generally  by  social 
workers  over  the  resignation  of  Wayne 
Coy  as  assistant  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  His  under- 
standing of  the  human  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  public  assistance 
made  him  highly  appreciated  by  social 
workers  in  their  contacts  with  the  FSA. 
Mr.  Coy  has  been  associated  with  Paul 
V.  McNutt  since  the  early  days  of 
emergency  relief  in  Indiana.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  active  in  connection 
with  Mr.  McNutt's  function  as  co- 
ordinator of  welfare  organization  in  the 
defense  program,  but  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charles  P.  Taft  as  assistant  co- 
ordinator his  duties  in  that  area  have 
been  less  exacting.  Following  his  resig- 
nation from  the  FSA  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Re- 
search set  up  by  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1940.  Succeeding  him  as  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  FSA  is  Watson  B.  Miller, 
director  of  the  rehabilitation  service  of 
the  American  Legion.  [See  page  117.] 

Non-Pacifist — "We  are  witnessing  the 
first  effective  revolution  against  Christian 
civilization  since  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine,"  says  the  first  issue  of  Christianity 
and  Crisis,  new  bi-weekly  journal  dedi- 
cated to  a  policy  of  "full  aid,  moral  and 
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Gratifying  to  his  friends  everywhere 
and  especially  to  the  social  workers 
of  Florida  was  the  appreciation  of 
Marcus  C.  Fagg  recently  expressed 
by  Rollins  College  in  the  form  of 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities.  For  the  past  thirty-one 
years  state  superintendent  of  the 
Children's  Home  Society,  Jackson- 
ville, "Daddy"  Fagg  has  been  a 
leader  in  Florida  social  work,  espe- 
cially in  developing  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  which  he 
founded  in  1912.  A  charter  member 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  he  has  been  associated  with 
three  White  House  Conferences  on 
Children,  under  Presidents  Hoover, 
Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
According  to  the  citation — and  like- 
wise to  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues— "Daddy"  Fagg  is  "dis- 
tinguished in  character,  in  service, 
in  accomplishment,  and  not  the 
least,  in  his  42,581  children." 


material,  for  those  countries  fighting  ag- 
gression." The  bulletin,  which  attempts 
to  interpret  its  stand  from  a  religious 
viewpoint,  is  sponsored  by  nineteen 
ministers  and  twelve  laymen  of  the  vari- 
ous Protestant  denominations.  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  is  chairman  of  the  editorial 
board.  Price  $1.50  per  year,  10  cents 
a  copy,  601  West  120  Street,  New  York. 

Changes — The  Richmond  School  of 
Social  Work  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  has  a  new  director  in  Henry 
Coe  Lanpher,  former  associate  professor 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Administration  at  Louisiana  State 
University.  Mr.  Lanpher,  who  in  June 
will  receive  his  Ph.D  in  Social  Service 
Administration  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  began  his  social  work  career 
with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Welfare 
Department  in  California.  .  .  .  Edward 
J.  Phelan  recently  was  appointed  acting 
director  of  the  International  Labor  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.,  to  take  up  the 
duties  necessarily  dropped  by  John  G. 


Winant  when  he  became  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Phelan  has  been 
deputy  director  of  the  ILO  since  1938. 
...  On  the  first  of  this  month  Hugh  R. 
Jackson  left  New  York  City's  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  which  he  served  as 
acting  first  deputy  commissioner  and 
director  of  public  assistance,  to  return 
to  his  old  duties  as  associate  secretary  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  SCAA  in  1939  in  order  to  or- 
ganize the  welfare  department's  bureau 
of  public  assistance. 

Public  Service —  Among  the  private 
social  agencies  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  the  national  defense  program 
is  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association 
which  is  losing  at  least  half  of  its  execu- 
tive director,  Joseph  P.  Tufts,  to  the 
consumer  division  of  the  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  Tufts, 
who  has  become  chief  of  the  division's 
housing  section,  a  part  time  appointment, 
plans  to  retain  his  Pittsburgh  position  on 
a  part  time  basis  for  at  least  three 
months.  .  .  .  New  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Employment  Service  State  Advis- 
ory Council  is  William  Hammatt  Davis, 
vice-chairman  of  the  President's  Media- 
tion Board  and  former  head  of  the  New 
York  State  Mediation  Board.  Mr.  Davis, 
member  of  a  prominent  law  firm,  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  public  serv- 
ice, among  his  many  interests  being  his 
membership  with  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority.  .  .  .  Last  month 
Richard  W.  Bunch,  former  director  of 
the  Indiana  State  Bureau  of  Personnel, 
became  personnel  director  for  the  Na- 
tionel  Youth  Administration  succeeding 
the  acting  director,  George  Gant,  on 
loan  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. .  .  .  The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  recently  secured  Maude 
Barrett,  for  the  past  three  years  chief 
social  worker  for  the  WPA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  to  serve  as  director  of  its 
bureau  of  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare. 


Louis  RESNICK  DIED  LAST  MONTH  IN 
New  York  after  long  illness.  To  public 
relations  in  the  social  and  health  field 
Mr.  Resnick  brought  the  training  and 
experience  of  a  successful  newspaper 
man.  His  first  association  in  the  field 
of  his  choice  was  with  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
the  purposes  of  which  remained  a  major 
concern  to  him  through  all  his  later 
connections.  He  organized  and  for  ten 
years  directed  the  public  relations  pro- 
gram of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  from  which  he  was  called  in  1935 
to  set  up  and  direct  the  informational 
service  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  In 
1938  he  went  to  Geneva  as  public  re- 
lations consultant  for  the  International 
Labor  Office. 


SURVEY     MIDMONTHLV 


Readers  Write 


Those  Grass  Roots 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  February  Mid- 
monthly,  "Social  Work  at  the  Grass 
Roots,"  is  swell.  And  these  Springers 
are  a  noble  breed— D.  G.  for  "Darn 
Good"  and  N.  for  "Newsman."  When 
I  first  saw  their  names,  I  sez: 

Hah!     These  Springers! 

Probably  ringers, 

But   still   humdingers 

And  great  light  bringers. 

This  Springer-Bailey 

Inspires  me  daily; 

Springer — D.   G. 

Is  good  for  me  ; 

And  Springer — N 

Hath  a  clever  pen 

The  Springers  spring  from  live  grass  roots, 
And  the  tales  they  bring  are  really  beauts! 

You  see  I  know  that  Springer  D.  G. 
and  N.  area  (not  much  grass  there!)  — 
the  sight  and  smell  of  it,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  mines  and  tall  trees  of  it;  and 
I  know  the  Tom  Wyats  and  the  fiddlers 
(my  father  was  one,  fisherman,  too)  and 
prospectors  and  wise  old  ladies.  Also,  I 
am  sure  that  the  hope  of  this  muddled 
and  cruel  land,  if  it  has  any,  is  in  the 
grass  roots — the  eternal  soil  from  which 
man  came  and  to  which  he  must  return 
if  we  are  to  survive.  Big  cities  are 
doomed — for  better  reasons  than  the  fact 
that  they  make  good  bomb  targets.  We 
must  recover  from  our  urban  delusions 
of  grandeur  and  our  neurotic  citification 
— the  damnation  of  civilization.  We 
must  put  people  back  on  land,  where 
things  grow  and  whence  life  comes. 
People  may  work  in  factories,  but  they 
must  go  home  to  Mother  Earth,  to  their 
fig  tree,  even  though  it  is  only  a  little 
plot  of  land.  They  must  get  their  hands 
and  feet  in  the  soil  again,  if  only  for  a 
little  time,  and  every  year  they  must 
boil  out  from  the  cities  to  the  sea,  to 
the  parks,  to  the  hills,  to  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  world  whence  cometh  salvation 
for  the  city-sickened  soul.  So  I'm  for 
the  rural  sociologists,  the  AAA,  the  re- 
settlement boys,  the  garden  cityers,  the 
decentralizers,  the  little  man  who  is 
mighty  in  his  own  backyard. 
Miami  University  READ  BAIN 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Grass  Roots  issue 
of  Survey  Midmonthly  is  being  called  to 
the  particular  attention  of  the  field  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  because  of  the  stimulating 
and  down-to-earth  material  which  it 
contains.  WILLARD  E.  SOLENBERGER 

Department  of  Public  Assistance 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  That  "Grass  Roots" 
issue  is  a  honey!  The  article  on  Child 
Welfare  Services  will  be  required  read- 
ing for  one  of  my  classes;  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Mr.  Wyat"  for  another.  And  I 


wish  that  all  the  personnel  people  would 
read  Louis  Towley's  article. 

ROBERT  T.  LANSDALE 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Just  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoyed  your  recent  "Grass 
Roots"  issue.  In  the  welter  of  stuff  about 
defense,  Latin  America,  et.  al.,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  get  back  to  the  soil  once  in 
a  while. 
New  York  EDWARD  B.  MARKS,  JR. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoyed  the  February  Mid 
with  its  grass  roots  material.  It  is  this 
kind  of  material,  close  in  to  where  the 
job  actually  is  being  done,  that  we  need 
more  and  more  in  social  work.  More 
power  to  your  elbow. 

HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Neighborliness  by  Law 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Perhaps  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
that  I  have  had  with  Christopher  Eaton 
of  the  Washington  County  Welfare 
Board,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Eaton's  letter 
was  inspired  by  my  article  "Transient 
Relief"  in  the  September  Survey  Mid- 
monthly.  He  writes: 

"I  cannot  agree  with  your  recommen- 
dations, which  amount  to  repeal  of  all 
legal  settlement  legislation.  We  who 
administer  these  laws  appreciate  their 
harshness.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
As  I  pointed  out  last  year  in  a  letter  to 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  this  doctrine  [of 
legal  settlement]  is  in  effect  an  expres- 
sion of  neighborliness.  It  says  to  the 
man  in  financial  difficulties:  We  are  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  We  know  your 
folks.  You  belong.  Whether  your 
present  situation  is  due  to  bad  judgment 
or  to  causes  beyond  your  own  control, 
makes  no  difference.  We  shall  see  you 
through. 

"Now  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
kind  of  help  to  be  extended  to  a  foot- 
loose transient  who  drifts  in?  But  you 
may  say  that  neighborliness  is  all  right  in 
the  country,  but  that  in  the  big  city  there 
are  no  neighbors.  That  is  not  true.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  many  times  reelected 
alderman  in  Minneapolis  who  knows 
nearly  everyone  in  his  ward.  We  need 
more  regionalism  in  cities.  We  should 
have,  instead  of  community  sings  and 
swimming  pools  and  beauty  contests, 
ward  sings  and  swimming  pools  and 
beauty  contests." 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Eaton  I  said,  in 
part: 

"Settlement  requirements  do  impose  an 
obligation  on  the  community  to  care  for 
at  least  a  part  of  those  who  need  help. 
Whether  or  not  the  obligation  is  fulfilled 


is  another  question.  You  ascribe  a  much 
more  lofty  purpose,  however,  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  laws  than  history  can 
justify.  They  are  not  the  expression  of 
neighborliness ;  rather  they  are  the  exact 
opposite  of  that,  since  they  are  used  to 
exclude  needy  persons  from  aid  which 
neighborliness  would  impel  persons  to 
grant. 

"The  proposal  made  in  my  article  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  There  should 
be  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  from  the 
federal  government  to  be  used  for  gen- 
eral relief,  with  the  states  required  to 
extend  aid  to  all  persons  requiring  it,  re- 
gardless of  their  length  of  time  in  the 
state  or  local  community.  This  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  spirit 
of  neighborliness;  it  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  it. 
Washington,  D.  C.  PHILIP  E.  RYAN 

Those  Food  Stamps 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  one  who  has  been 
engaged  in  relief  work  in  New  York 
State  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  I 
would  comment  on  the  grocery  ticket  re- 
lief program  which  is  now  being  installed 
pretty  much  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  was  shocked  a  few  days  ago  when 
I  read  in  the  New  York  papers  of  the 
vaudeville  performance  presented  in  a 
public  building,  in  celebration  of  the  in- 
troduction into  all  of  New  York  City  of 
the  great  American  breadline.  For  bread- 
line is  just  what  it  is,  no  matter  how  we 
may  sugar-coat  or  disguise  it  by  fancy 
colored  tickets.  We  fought  so  hard  in 
the  early  years  of  the  depression  against 
soup  kitchens,  commissaries  and  bread- 
lines— and  now  we  have  them,  in  an 
edition  de  luxe  form,  forsooth,  pretty 
much  all  over  the  country.  I  can  think 
of  no  regimentation  of  people  more  de- 
structive of  character,  more  un-Ameri- 
can. If  that  must  be  the  American  way 
of  life  for  some  one  fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion from  now  on,  if  that  is  all  we  now 
have  to  offer  by  way  of  "the  abundant 
life"  to  this  large  part  of  the  American 
people,  at  least  let  us  not  glory  in  it, 
let  us  not  parody  our  national  songs  with 
cheap  rhymes  about  "free  kippered  her- 
ring and  cabbage,"  and  wind  up  the 
meetings  with  "God  Bless  America." 

The  average  American,  I  believe,  is 
still  possessed  both  of  a  desire  and  an  in- 
telligence to  manage  his  own  life,  rather 
than  to  have  it  managed  for  him  by  a 
government  represented  by  an  army  of 
welfare  workers.  In  their  desires  and 
ambitions  they  are  not  greatly  different 
from  the  founders  of  America.  Like 
those  who,  by  their  sweat  and  toil  in  the 
past,  have  made  America  what  it  is, 
they  believe  that  the  road  to  recovery 
and  progress  lies  not  along  the  road  of 
relief  but  of  work.  And  it  is  by  that 
road,  rather  than  by  a  road  paved  with 
grocery  relief  tickets  that  American 
democracy  will  be  preserved. 
New  York  WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 
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Book  Reviews 


Basic  Problem 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  POPULA- 
TION, by  Frank  Lorimcr,  Ellen  Winston  and 
Louise  Kiser.  Harper.  178  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHIS  book  gives  an  extremely  clear, 
•••  sound  analysis  of  one  of  the  main 
problems  facing  America  today — a  sta- 
tionary or  declining  population  in  the 
very  near  future.  It  is  written  in 
straightforward  language,  understand- 
able and  interesting  to  scholar  and  lay- 
man alike,  with  no  attempt  to  resort  to 
difficult  academic  concepts  or  terms. 

The  authors  point  out  the  main  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  in  our  society 
and  analyze  the  effects  of  population 
trends  on  them.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  trends  in  the  size,  age- 
grouping,  and  regional  distribution  of 
the  population  are  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  almost  all  the  main  prob- 
lems of  our  life.  Something  in  the  way 
of  a  positive  program  is  needed  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  Many  persons  realize 
that  we  are  tending  toward  a  stationary 
and  probably  a  declining  population,  if 
our  present  attitude  toward  immigration 
persists,  but  few  of  them  have  bothered 
to  investigate  the  profound  shock  that 
must  come  to  our  social  and  economic 
structure  as  a  direct  result  of  the  situa- 
tion. For  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  fewer 
persons  in  America.  The  American  econ- 
omy has  been  based  from  its  embryonic 
stages  on  an  ever-increasing  population 
with  a  concomitant  expanding  income  and 
purchasing  power.  The  authors  of  this 
book,  though  not  the  first  to  recognize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  add  much  to- 
ward a  better  understanding  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Of  greatest  significance  will  be  the  ef- 
fects on  our  economic,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual life.  The  business  man  must 
adapt  himself  in  the  near  future  to  a 
condition  never  before  present  in  the 
American  scene  with  formerly  expanding 
industries  faced  with  a  stationary  or  de- 
clining market.  Educational  institutions 
will  feel  the  effects.  Despite  the  increase 
in  the  percentages  of  those  attending  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges,  most  of  the 
major  institutions  of  the  nation  eventu- 
ally will  have  a  decline  in  enrollments. 
Our  intellectual  standards  also  may  be 
jeopardized  by  a  continuation  of  present 
trends,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  those  best 
equipped,  both  mentally  and  financially, 
to  rear  children  are  not  reproducing 
themselves.  Those  in  the  lower  income 
and  social  levels  are  the  ones  who  are 
providing  what  little  remains  of  our  an- 
nual population  increase.  The  prospect 
of  a  future  dominated  by  the  older  age 
groups  is  not  a  bright  one,  for  the  bur- 
den carried  by  a  man  in  his  earning 
years  will  be  increased. 

A  definite  program  for  the  mitigation 


of  the  potential  evils  of  a  declining  pop- 
ulation is  not  set  forth  by  the  authors. 
Their  purpose  is  to  put  before  the  public 
a  sound  analysis  of  the  present  situation, 
based  on  facts.  Their  presentation  and 
statistical  accuracy  are  above  reproach. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work  of  highest  importance. 
RUFUS  D.  SMITH 
Provost,  New  York  University 

Municipal  Goodness 

YOUR    CITY,    by    E.    L.    Thorndike.    Harcourt, 
Brace.     204  pp.     Price  $2. 

144    SMALLER    CITIES,    by    E.    L.    Thorndike. 
Harcourt,  Brace.      135  pp.     Price  $1.50. 

Postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

DROFESSOR  THORNDIKE  set  out 
to  discover  what  makes  a  city  "good" 
to  live  in.  His  first  volume  covers  310 
cities  of  over  30,000  population ;  his  sec- 
ond, 144  cities  of  between  20,000  and 
30,000. 

To  find  out  what  makes  a  city  "good," 
the  author  set  up  297  yardsticks  which 
run  all  the  way  from  the  size  of  the 
population  and  the  number  of  highschool 
graduates  to  the  price  of  eggs,  and  the 
cost  of  a  "permanent."  These  criteria 
were  analyzed  for  their  relative  impor- 
tance, and  from  them  thirty-seven  items 
were  selected  as  a  test  of  the  "goodness" 
of  a  city.  A  weighted  index  of  these 
criteria  was  constructed  and  applied  to 
the  cities  in  each  group. 

The  result  is  portrayed  for  both  groups 
as  a  score  of  "goodness"  based  on  each 
city's  deviation  above  or  below  the  medi- 
an city's  score  for  each  item.  Total 
scores  for  all  the  cities  are  presented  by 
the  author,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
significant  comparisons  between  cities  as 
to  particular  items.  Throughout  both 
volumes,  Professor  Thorndike  presents 
his  sources  of  information  and  the  tech- 
niques used  in  constructing  the  indices. 

As  Professor  Thorndike  points  out, 
only  objective  criteria  were — or  could  be 
— utilized.  The  thirty-seven  items  se- 
lected included  five  health,  eight  educa- 
tion, two  recreation,  eight  economic  and 
social,  five  "creature"  comforts,  and  nine 
miscellaneous  indices  of  the  "good"  life. 

"This  list  of  items  is  far  from  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  features  of  a  city 
which  make  it  a  good  place  for  good 
people.  The  intelligence,  justice,  kind- 
liness, and  charm  of  its  residents  are  very 
imperfectly  represented.  So  are  the  beau- 
ties of  its  buildings,  gardens,  and  natural 
surroundings.  So  are  its  traditions  and 
enthusiasms.  I  hope  that  some  one  may 
extend  it  to  include  these  subtler  and 
more  spiritual  values.  Some  cities  which 
rank  high  in  provisions  for  free  educa- 
tion, recreation,  care  of  health,  and  the 
like  may  conceivably  be  poisoned  by  big- 
otry, snobbery,  or  bad  taste.  We  shall, 
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however,  find  that,  insofar  as  evidence  is 
obtainable  concerning  these  personal 
qualities  in  the  population,  they  correlate 
positively  with  the  scores  by  our  list  of 
items.  Our  scores  are  imperfect  in  re- 
spect of  such  qualities,  but  not  perverse 
or  misleading." 

These  two  slim  volumes  are  among  the 
most  dynamic  studies  of  urbanization 
which  have  yet  appeared  in  America. 
They  are  the  first  attempt  at  a  wide 
comparative  study  of  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  city  life  as  it  is  actually  lived 
by  nearly  half  the  American  people.  The 
results  should  be  a  spur  to  private  and 
public  effort  in  every  city — to  raise  the 
standards  where  they  are  low,  and  to 
push  all  the  standards  higher. 

PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 
Queens   College,  New  "York 

The  Case  for  the  AYC 

AMERICAN  YOUTH  TODAY,  by  I.eslie  Gould. 
Foreword  by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt.  Random 
House.  307  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 

Associates,  Inc. 

T  T  is  difficult  to  review  this  book  fairly, 
because  of  its  several  purposes.  It  is, 
first,  an  attempt  by  the  publicity  director 
of  the  American  Youth  Congress  to  pre- 
sent the  case  for  the  organization.  Thus 
it  should  be  directed  toward  the  general 
public.  But  it  also  is  directed  toward 
the  membership  of  the  congress  in  what 
seems  like  an  attempt  to  build  up  esprit 
by  uncritical  boosting  and  glorification. 

The  introduction  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is 
an  evidence  of  her  good  sense  and  good 
heart;  but  from  the  text  it  would  ap- 
pear that  she  is  losing,  or  retiring  from, 
the  position  of  patron  saint  of  the  con- 
gress, while  John  L.  Lewis  is  being  can- 
onized. Mr.  Gould  reports  upon  the  re- 
markable courtesy  of  "the  youngsters" 
who  made  little  disturbance  while  the 
President's  wife  was  addressing  them  last 
year  as  invited  speaker.  He  speaks  ad- 
miringly of  "the  mettle  of  their  toler- 
ance" as  shown  by  a  failure  of  the  au- 
dience to  drown  out  the  words  of  in- 
vited speakers  whose  viewpoints  proved 
to  be  "in  harsh  contrast  to  their  own," 
and  maintains  that  there  were  only  a 
few  hisses  when  the  President  last  win- 
ter spoke  somewhat  rebukingly  to  a 
gathering,  representative  of  the  AYC. 
The  unfavorable  press  is  condemned  by 
Mr.  Gould,  who  passes  lightly  over  re- 
peated charges  of  communist  domination 
of  the  congress. 

No  one  would  deny  that  those  who 
came  of  age  during  the  depression  have 
had  peculiar  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  times,  although  some  of  us  think 
that  the  young  people  tend  to  exaggerate 
the  ease  of  obtaining  satisfactory  em- 
ployment in  other  periods.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  young  people  who  turn 
from  games  to  serious  discussion  and 
study  of  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  their  country  are  taking  excel- 
lent steps  toward  citizenship.  But  when 
such  study  groups  become  pressure 


I  groups,  attempting  to  lobby  bills  through 
Congress,  then  their  motives  become  a 
suitable  subject  for  critical  investigation, 
quite  as  much  as  the  motives  of  a  public 
utility  lobby.  Such  criticism  Mr.  Gould 

i  appears   to   find   intolerable   and   unjusti- 

i  fied. 

Some  of  the  young  people's  complaints 
about   the   world    are   a   little   funny,    as 

!  for  example  the  young  woman  who  rose 
in  meeting  to  tell  of  the  sad  plight  of 

|  the    farmers    of    New    Hampshire    who 

!  have  to  work  on  the  roads  to  pay  their 
taxes,  or  the  young  man  who  complained 
that  all  the  land  had  been  taken  up  and 

'  priced  so  high  that  young  people  could 
never  hope  to  buy  it.  Mr.  Gould  writes 

;  vigorously  and  he  has  done  a  worthwhile 

I  job  in  putting  on  record  the  story  of  the 

I  origin   and  growth   of   a   remarkable  or- 

I  ganization,  as  well  as  the  view  of  the 
world  that  is  being  inculcated  in  its 

i  membership.  His  constant  references  to 
the  members,  mostly  of  college  age  or 

I  over,    as    "these    youngsters"    or    "these 

;  kids"  is  at  first  tiresome  and  eventually 
disquieting.  We  must  wonder  if  this  is 
the  way  the  members  regard  themselves. 
If  so,  it  seems  to  represent  a  very  dam- 

;  aging  form  of  regression  in  a  country 
where  heretofore  young  people  have 

I  yearned  to  be  treated  not  as  kids  or 
youngsters  but  as  men  and  women. 

\New  York  LORINE  PRUETTE 

Professional  Specialization 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Lois  Mere- 
dith French.  The  Commonwealth  Fund.  344  pp. 
Price  $2.25,  postpaid  hy  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

jV/fUCH  information  concerning  the 
field  and  function  of  one  specialty 

I  within  the  profession  of  social  work  is 
made  available  in  this  book.  Here  psychi- 
atric social  work  is  defined  in  terms  of 
its  likeness  to  and  difference  from  other 
case  work  fields  and  in  terms  also  of  its 
relationship  to  psychiatry,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  broad  field  of  social 

(work.  The  book  meets  a  need  on  the  part 
of  social  agency  executives,  case  workers, 
professional  schools  of  social  work,  and 
even  of  psychiatric  social  workers  them- 
selves, in  clarifying  confusion  as  to  who 
exactly  is  a  psychiatric  social  worker 
when  nearly  all  trained  social  workers 
are  oriented  to  some  extent  in  psychiatry. 
Its  value  to  workers  in  other  fields 
would  seem  to  be  twofold.  A  social 
worker  is  a  more  intelligent  professional 
person  insofar  as  he  is  well  informed 
on  services  other  than  his  own.  Further- 
more, the  problems,  trends  and  emphases 
in  any  one  field  of  social  work  are  not 
wholly  unrelated  to  those  in  other  fields. 

I  Therefore,  clarification  in  one  field  may 

jenlighten  another.  Of  general  interest 
is  the  part  that  training  and  experience 
in  psychiatric  social  work  have  played 
in  preparing  workers  for  other  fields. 
This  study  reveals  that  throughout  the 

i  years  1920  to  1937  an  increasing  per- 
centage, with  some  fluctuation,  of  the 

In  answer 
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YOUR   COMMUNITY  | 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

After  conferring  with  a  wide  variety  of  the  groups  using  YOUR  COM-  E 

E      M  UNITY,  Miss  Colcord  has  revised  and  expanded  her  amazingly  successful  E 

E      book  into  a  form  which  puts  into  your  hands  a  tool  of  permanent  value  E 

E      toward   raising   community   standards   in   health,   education,    safety,   and  E 
E      welfare. 

Second  Edition        261  pages        85  cents 
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membership  of  the  American  Association 
of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  was  em- 
ployed in  social  agencies  other  than 
mental  hospitals,  mental  hygiene  pro- 
grams, and  psychiatric  clinics.  In  1937 
60  percent  of  the  membership  was  in 
practically  all  types  of  social  agencies  and 
in  some  educational  institutions,  as  ad- 
ministrators, consultants,  supervisors,  so- 
cial work  instructors  and  case  workers. 
Whether  this  has  been  a  passing  phase 
or  an  indication  that  psychiatric  training 
is  valid  for  the  field  in  general  is  as  yet 
an  unanswerable  question. 

Miss  French's  chapter,  "Some  Trends 
in  Social  Treatment,"  will  interest  case 
workers  who  want  some  definition  of 
their  place  in  the  treatment  of  emotional 
difficulties  even  though  they  do  not  find 
here  a  decisive  answer.  The  concluding 
chapter  on  professional  education  should 
be  helpful  to  schools  of  social  work  and 
to  students  entering  the  profession  who 
may  be  considering  the  psychiatric  field. 
CHARLOTTE  TOWLE 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
University  of  Chicago 

"The  Technique  of  Discerning" 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  MAN  AND  HIS  FAM- 
ILY, by  Mirra  Komarovsky.  Dryden  Press. 
163  pp.  Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. Inc. 


T^  EITHER  this  book's  title  nor  its 
•^  subtitle,  "The  Effect  of  Unemploy- 
ment Upon  the  Status  of  the  Man  in 
Fifty-nine  Families,"  gives  an  inkling 
of  its  purpose  which  is  to  improve  the 
personal  interview  as  an  accurate  in- 
strument for  getting  at  truth.  The 
small  homogeneous  group  of  families 
studied,  in  all  of  which  the  parents  were 
native-born  Protestant  Americans  of  the 
skilled  labor  class  with  the  father  as  the 
sole  breadwinner  prior  to  his  unemploy- 
ment, provides  interesting  demonstration 
material  for  interviewing  and  appraisal 
along  planned  and  continuously  scrutin- 
ized lines. 

In  each   family  situation   the   evidence 
of  the  effect  upon  the  man  of  unemploy- 
ment was  carefully  gathered  through  ex- 
pert questioning  of   at  least  three  mem- 
bers  with   a  view  to  drawing  forth  the 
ing  advertisements  please   mention   SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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most  concrete  and  complete  answers  pos- 
sible. This  evidence  then  was  checked 
for  consistency  both  against  the  man's 
reactions  in  other  areas  of  his  life  and 
against  general  rules  of  human  behavior. 
Finally  possible  alternative  causes,  other 
than  unemployment,  for  apparent  changes 
in  status  were  set  forth  and  explored, 
to  be  included  as  factors  in  change  or 
discarded  as  irrelevant. 

Through  a  searching  analysis  of  pre- 
depression  relationships,  as  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  father  and  young  child, 
father  and  adolescent  child,  as  well  as 
of  changes  possible  in  these  relation- 
ships, certain  general  conclusions  are 
reached  as  to  how  unemployment  affected 
the  men  in  these  fifty-nine  case  studies. 

It  is  for  the  method  of  gathering  and 
interpreting  qualitative  sociological  evi- 
dence, which  Miss  Komarovsky  terms  the 
"technique  of  discerning"  that  her  book 
will  be  prized  by  the  social  worker  who 
is  concerned  that  the  usual  record  of  a 
personal  interview,  which  may  be  the  key 
to  a  difficult  social  problem,  can  contain 
only  as  much  of  the  truth  as  the  inter- 
viewer's intuitive  common  sense  can  draw 
out  and  as  the  person  interviewed  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  tell.  Miss  Komarovsky 's 
pattern  of  thorough  preparation  for  her 
study  in  the  devising  of  questionnaires, 
criteria  of  attitudes,  and  critical  checks, 
is  helpful  and  suggestive. 
East  Boston,  Mass.  IRENE  H.  NELSON 


Tomorrow's  Adults 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY— A  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL GUIDE  FOR  PARENTS,  by  Florence 
Powdermaker,  M.D.,  and  Louise  Ireland 
Grimes.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  403  pp.  Price 
$2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  authors'  introductory  word  says 
that  their  book  is  the  outgrowth  of 
their  observations  in  a  nursery  school 
of  the  difficulties  parents  unwittingly 
make  for  themselves,  combined  with  their 
belief  that  the  mother  of  several  children 
and  a  psychiatrist  of  varied  experience 
might  produce  a  book  that  would  help 
prevent  these  difficulties.  They  have  not 
betrayed  their  purpose.  Their  book, 
characterized  throughout  by  simplicity 
and  profundity,  deserves  to  be  read  limp, 


and  shamelessly  marked  by  those  respon- 
sible for  the  physical  and  emotional 
soundness  of  tomorrow's  adults. 

One  of  the  book's  essentials  is  a  plea 
for  greater  discrimination,  by  parents, 
between  what  is  natural  and  what  is 
naughty,  so  that  those  "situations"  which 
are  created  by  riding  against  the  tide 
can  be  averted.  It  pays  attention  to  the 
parental  guilt  that  rises  like  a  flood  in 
the  child's  second  year,  when  the  little 
son  or  daughter  who  was  to  be  raised 
with  such  careful  thoughtfulness,  takes  to 
spitting,  kicking,  and  calling  upon  the 
fates  to  destroy  his  parents.  By  showing 
that  these  signs  of  aggression  are  the  nat- 
ural result  of  being  two  years  old  and  in 
no  way  a  mark  of  parental  failure,  the 
authors  aim  to  free  parents  from  the 
need  to  take  swift,  decisive,  and  usually 
destructive  action. 

The  child's  preference  for  the  parent 
of  the  opposite  sex  is  explained  simply 
and  directly,  and  the  ways  of  meeting 
this  preference  are  stated  with  specific 
thoroughness  but  without  demanding  of 
the  reader  an  understanding  of  psychol- 
ogy that  the  average  parent  does  not  pos- 
sess. And  this  is  no  mean  achievement. 
The  book  carries  definite  assurance  that 
parental  infallibility  is  neither  possible 
nor  necessary,  and  insists  on  the  ascend- 
ancy of  relationship  over  method. 
Baltimore,  Md.  MARION  D.  GUTMAN 

Spending  for  Recovery 

GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC EXPANSION,  by  Arthur  E.  Burns 
and  Donald  S.  Watson.  American  Council  on 
Public  Affairs.  176  pp.  Price  $2.50  cloth; 
paper,  $2. 

*TpHE  authors  represent  the  new  gen- 
•*•  eration  of  economists  who  have  not 
been  asphyxiated  by  nineteenth  century 
theories,  and  who  are  springing  up  now 
in  time  to  make  respectable  men  of  some 
of  us  who  got  the  new  economics  before 
the  New  Deal  appeared.  This  book  is  an 
exposition,  in  more  or  less  technical  lan- 
guage, of  the  spending  theory  of  pros- 
perity and  of  its  history  and  development 
in  the  New  Deal. 

The  authors  recount  how  deficit  spend- 
ing was  forced  on  Mr.  Hoover  and  also 
on  the  New  Deal,  how  at  first  the  New 
Dealers  rationalized  it  as  pump-priming, 
and  then  as  temporary  compensatory  ac- 
tion, to  be  tapered  off  as  soon  as  recov- 
ery would  take  hold.  They  quite  cor- 
rectly point  out  how  in  1937  the  theory 
of  balancing  the  budget  as  quickly  as 
possible  was  applied  and  led  to  swift 
collapse  of  the  incomplete  prosperity  of 
that  year.  They  also  note  with  interest 
that  even  at  the  beginning  of  1940,  the 
lesson  of  1937  was  still  unlearned,  and 
polite  gestures  toward  a  balanced  budget 
were  made,  which  might  easily  have  been 
disastrous  but  for  the  Blitzkrieg. 

The  conclusion  is  well  stated.  As 
many  others  have  long  since  known  and 
proclaimed,  spending  for  recovery  is  no 
emergency  measure;  it  never  can  be 


tapered  off;  it  is  a  permanent  necessity; 
and  it  must  be  done  on  a  considerably 
larger  scale,  if  prosperity  is  to  be  at- 
tained or  maintained. 

It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  criticize 
the  vocabulary  of  professional  econo- 
mists, since  the  important  point,  as  Doc- 
tor Johnson  might  have  noted,  lies  in 
their  support  of  the  idea  of  spending. 
But  one  may  hope  that  the  Keynesian 
trick  of  using  the  words  "spending"  and 
"investment"  interchangeably  may  in  time 
be  dropped  from  American  writing.  One 
effect  of  sticking  to  one  meaning  for  each 
word  would  undoubtedly  be  to  clear  up 
the  remaining  traces,  found  even  in  this 
excellent  book,  of  the  outworn  idea  that 
investment  is  the  key  to  prosperity.  But 
that  is  another  story.  Serious  Americans 
who  do  not  want  to  be  taken  in  by  po- 
litical hair-oil  advertising  will  do  well  to 
read  this  book  a  couple  of  times. 

DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sober  Data 

THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN  AND  TRA- 
DITIONS OF  MEN,  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.D. 
341  pp.  Price  $3,  direct  from  author,  360  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TN  a  strong,  sober,  logical  appeal  for 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for 
women  Dr.  Glasgow  convincingly  exposes 
the  stupid,  ancient,  man-concocted  tradi- 
tions of  woman's  inherent  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  economic  inferior- 
ity and  reveals  the  amazing  extent  to 
which  these  fallacies  have  burrowed  into 
the  religion,  mores,  and  customs  of  every 
people  from  Eskimo  to  Zulu. 

Dr.  Glasgow  has  collected  a  mass  of 
elaborate  scientific,  historical,  and  socio- 
logical data  that  will  reward  the  reader 
and  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student. 
Unfortunately  it  is  presented  without 
footnotes  or  reference  citations  and  with- 
out the  injection  of  a  dash  of  humor  to 
engage  reader  interest.  The  subject  of 
the  conflict  of  the  sexes  should  afford 
much  opportunity  for  pleasantry.  Imag- 
ine, for  example,  what  Hendrik  Van 
Loon  might  do  with  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial gathered  by  Dr.  Glasgow.  On  the 
whole  the  thesis  is  treated  convincingly, 
although  not  entertainingly. 

EDWARD  F.  GRUENINGER,  M.D. 
Cliff  side  Park,  N.  J. 

The  Enduring  Record 

THE  JEWISH  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CIV- 
ILIZATION, by  Cecil  Roth.  Harper.  420  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

JT  is  generally  assumed  in  intelligent 
circles  that  reasoning  and  refutation 
can  never  quite  catch  up  with  the  ma- 
licious slanders  of  the  anti-Semites. 
Truth  and  fair  play  are  irrelevant  to 
the  purveyors  of  hate  and,  as  a  rule, 
scholars  are  disinclined  to  expend  time 
and  energy  in  the  fruitless  task  of  dis- 
proving unfounded  charges.  Dr.  Roth, 
the  distinguished  Anglo-Jewish  historian, 
however,  apparently  feels  that  the  effort 


: 


must  be  made,  and  he  has  undertaken  to 
dispel  the  Nazi  illusion  of  an  "alien"  and 
destructive  Jewish  influence  in  Western 
civilization. 

The  range  of  material  covered  in  the 
volume  is  most  impressive.  It  includes 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  religious 
heritage  which  has  so  profoundly  af- 
fected the  Christian  world,  the  significant 
role  played  by  Jews  in  the  revival  of 
learning,  in  the  great  explorations  and 
discoveries  of  early  modern  times,  in  the 
fine  arts,  in  letters,  in  scientific  progress, 
in  public  service  and  public  welfare.  The 
result  is  startling  even  to  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  who  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  probe  into 
their  ethnic  implications. 

The  sum  total  of  Jewish  achievement 
is  indeed  striking,  but  Dr.  Roth  is  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  there  is  no  common 
Jewish  factor  in  the  contributions,  that 
each  reflects  his  age  and  environment. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  book  is  best 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  author: 
"...  who  cares  and  who  should  care 
that  these  men  are  Jews  and  as  such 
have  given  of  their  best  to  the  world? 
...  It  is  not  only  that  the  Jew  is  in 
every  movement,  old  and  new.  It  is  that 
he  is  there  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
movement,  a  powerful  leader,  'a  faithful 
comrade,  a  courageous  follower." 

OSCAR  I.  JANOWSKY 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

A  Strong  Case 

THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRATION,  by 
Raymond  C.  Atkinson.  Committee  on  Social 
Security,  Social  Science  Research  Council.  192 
pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

HP  HIS  is  the  final  volume  in  a  series 
•*•  of  studies  dealing  with  the  admin- 
istrative organization  and  methods  of  the 
existing  federal-state  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  undertaken  in 
the  four  years  ending  in  1940.  The 
earlier  reports  were  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  administrative 
procedures  and  practices  on  the  state 
level.  This  volume  is  a  general  appraisal 
of  the  present  system. 

The  author's  conclusion,  presented  in 
the  final  chapter,  is  that  we  should 
scrap  the  present  system  and  come  to  a 
national  system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Earlier  he  makes  many  sug- 
gestions for  increasing  federal  control 
while  retaining  state  administration. 
These  include  the  insertion  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  detailed  maximum 
and  minimum  benefit  standards  and  pro- 
visions for  a  federal  reinsurance  fund. 
He  recognizes,  however,  that  such  in- 
creased federal  control  will  operate 
"greatly  to  restrict"  the  possible  ad- 
vantages in  the  present  federal-state  sys- 
tem and  further  add  to  its  complexities. 
"The  fundamental  reasons  for  nationali- 
zation are  economic  and  social  rather 
than  administrative,"  but  there  are  some 
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Library  Service 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  520 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  or- 
ganization of  352  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  197 
cities.  Furnishes  program  aids,  literature, 
and  educational  publicity  for  promotion  of 
Boys'  Club  Movement ;  field  service  to 
groups  or  individuals  interested  in  leisure- 
time  leadership  for  boys,  specializing  with 
the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  &  train 
them  in  citizenship.  Programs :  Cubbing, 
boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older;  Senior 
Scouting,  15  years  and  older;  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Walter 
W.  Head,  Pres.,  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payment!  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tion!. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel: 
Lex.  2-3147. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  Work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC., 
Elyria,  Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President; 
E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Executive  Secretary. 
Promotes  organization  of  national,  state, 
provincial  and  local  societies  for  crippled 
children.  Aids  in  development  of  their 
programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and  securing 
the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf  of 
cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Information 
with  loan  library  service.  Conducts  yearly 
an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal  Campaign. 
Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child"  magazine, 
bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  1208  State 
Office  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Esther 
McClain,  Chairman.  Promotes  standards 
and  improved  administration  through  annual 
meetings,  literature  and  studies.  Individual 
membership;  State  Chairmen. 


Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  In- 
formation and  consultation  about  cooperative 
planning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMP- 
ERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
10,000  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person 
i«  invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  for  research 
and  field  service.  Activities  include :  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  agencies  in  organizing 
activities  and  promoting  legislation ;  research 
in  legislation,  vocations,  statistics,  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind ;  mainte- 
nance of  a  reference  lending  library.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Or- 
ganization, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Health 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Deming, 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—SO West  50th  Street,  New  York  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pam- 
phlets of  methods  and  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  American  Review  of  Tubercu- 
losis, medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA — A  clearing  house  cooperating 
with  social  workers  in  referring  indigent 
mothers  to  medically  directed  birth  control 
clinics  in  42  states,  including  22  centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers, 
qualified  physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  President,  Richard  N. 
Pierson,  M.D. ;  Executive  Vice  President, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City,    Wa    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  5.30-8P.M. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  844  Rush  Street, 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen- 
cies, and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive development. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfy- 
ing recreational  use  of  lesiure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities  ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING,  THE 
Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and 
family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling,  li- 
brary and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
— Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Jane  M.  Hoey,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Howard  R.  Knight.  Secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  1-7,  1941.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 

Racial  Adjustment 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTUN- 
ITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts. 
1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Religious  Organizations 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MIS- 
SIONS—297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  Inter-Denominational  body  of  23 
women's  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and 
financial  responsibility  for  enterprises  which 
they  agree  to  carry,  cooperatively ;  i.e., 
Christian  social  service  in  Migrant  labor 
camps  and  U.S.  Indian  schools.  President, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Trowbridge ;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Edith  E.  Lowry ;  Migrant  Supervisor, 
Western  Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant 
Supervisor,  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Miss 
Helen  White,  1720  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
EN, INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ; 
Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Robison,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  and 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  serv- 
ice for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  Ciy.  1187  local  As- 
sociations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  penal  institutions 
and  works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in 
penal  institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners 
in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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RIDE  YOUR  HOBBY! 

If  the  season  prevents  you  from  indulging 
in  it,  read  up  on  it  in 

BOOKS 

Whatever  your  interest,  there  are  books 
that  cover  it.  Let  your  bookseller  show 
you  the  many  available  volumes  on  the  one 
subject  you  like  best. 

AMERICAN    BOOKSELLERS    ASSN. 

Members  Everywhere 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  thesei,  speeches,  papers.  Re 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COLLEGE  GIRL.  20,  specialty  art  and  music 
would  like  July-August  job  on  West  Coast, 
preferably  San  Francisco.  Experience:  assist- 
ant sculptor,  painter,  hand-made  jewelry ; 
music  shop  selling  records;  general  sales  work. 
7729  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 

GIRLS'  WORKER,  now  employed  but  would 
like  a  change.  Experience  in  settlements, 
camps,  teaching.  College  graduate  with  some 
graduate  work.  Have  worked  with  all  nation- 
alities and  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  people. 
Good  references.  7730  Survey 

Young  man,  27,  Jewish,  social  work  school  grad- 
uate, four  years  varied  experience  in  family  and 
children's  field.  Minor  administrative  experi- 
ence. Interested  start  with  suitable  organiza- 
tion. Not  limited  geographically.  7731  Survey 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 21r     per    tin. 

Non-display 5c     |ier     word 

Minimum  Churge     .       .    $1.OO  per  insertion 

Discounts      .       .       1O%    on    ihrr.    insertions 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


advantages  also  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view.  These  are  the  advan- 
tages of  uniformity  and  consequent  pos- 
sible simplification. 

The  case  for  the  author's  position  is 
made  largely  on  an  abstract  plane.  There 
is  no  name  calling  in  this  book,  no  cit- 
ing of  particular  states  as  horrible  ex- 
amples. Neither  is  there  any  objective 
comparison  between  the  federal-state 
system  and  nationally  operated  foreign 
systems  or  our  own  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  first  years  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  "have  been  a  period 
of  constant  revision  and  adjustment, 
complicated  by  severe  unemployment 
when  benefits  first  became  payable  and 
by  the  process  of  integrating  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  employment 
service  functions."  Gratifying  progress 
in  improving  administration  has  been 
made,  and  the  greatest  defect  in  the  pres- 
ent system,  the  skimpiness  of  benefits, 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  draft  state 
bills  promulgated  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Yet  the  author  is  convinced 
that  we  should  come  to  a  national  sys- 
tem, or,  failing  that,  to  complete  federal 
control  of  every  aspect  of  unemployment 
compensation. 

This  book  does  not  present  everything 
that  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject  but  it 
is  a  very  able  presentation  of  what  might 
be  called  the  Washington  side  of  the 
case — which  is,  indeed,  a  strong  one. 

EDWIN  E.  WITTE 
University  of  Wisconsin 

A  Doctor's  Story 


us  all. 


In 


L.  EMMETT  HOLT — PIONEER  OF  A  CHILDREN'S 
CENTURY,  by  R.  L.  Duffus  and  L.  Enimett 
Holt,  Jr.  Appleton-Century.  295  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'HpHIS  is  a  singularly  drab  and  unin- 
spiring  story  of  a  fine  clinician,  a 
sensitive  devotee  of  progress  in  child 
health,  an  authoritative  and  well  docu- 
mented teacher,  an  abundant  contributor 
to  the  substance  of  medical  science  and 
to  the  methods  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
authors  could  have  presented  this  story 
of  the  last  half  century,  so  brilliant  in  its 
record  of  life  saving,  without  once  men- 
tioning William  Hallock  Park  whose 
classical  study  with  Dr.  Holt  of  the 
relation  of  pasteurization  of  milk  to  the 
prevention  of  "summer  diarrhea  of  in- 
fants" determined  the  trend  of  medical 
opinion  and  initiated  the  modern  era  of 
reduction  of  infant  mortality.  Surely  Dr. 
Holt  himself  would  have  been  eager  to 
relate  the  story  of  his  clinical  collabora- 
tion with  this  famous  bacteriologist  who, 
more  than  anyone  in  this  country,  put  the 
sanitation  of  milk  for  infants  on  a  scien- 
tific basis. 

Those    who    studied    under    Dr.    Holt 
and  felt  the   force  of  his  consistent  and 
effective   leadership  in  the  field  of  both 
curative    and    preventive    pediatrics    will 
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share    in    the    evident    devotion    of    the 
authors  to  his  memory. 

But  in  a  book  under  medical  auspices 
it  is  rather  a  shock  to  find  the  adjective 
"tubercular"  used  where  "tuberculous" 
would  be  correct.  And  why  the  story  of 
lay  injustice  to  Dr.  Wentworth  was 
dragged  in  is  not  easily  understood. 

All  in  all,  the  book,  while  correct  in 
essential  details,  is  not  a  contribution  to 
literature,  and  gives  a  cold  and  arid  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  one  of  America's  dis- 
tinguished physicians. 
New  York  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Inside  Story 

MEN  AT  THEIR  WORST,  by  Leo  L.  Stan 
M.D.,   with  the  collaboration  of   Evelyn  We 
Appleton-Century.     322     pp.     Price     $3, 
paid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

«CTILL  they  come  and  go  in  San 
Quentin."  Dr.  Stanley,  in  his  twenty- 
seven  years  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Prison,  has  seen  forty  thou- 
sand men  and  boys  "enter  its  iron  gates" 
to  come  sooner  or  later  under  his  per- 
sonal care.  "Forty  thousand  history 
charts  in  my  office  files  hold  the  life 
stories  of  as  many  men."  His  book  is  not 
a  scientific  treatise  but  a  journalistic  ac- 
count of  his  own  experience,  punctuated 
with  "inside"  stories  and  personal  im- 
pressions of  "misfits  of  an  economic  so- 
ciety— the  swindler  and  embezzler,  the 
sex  pervert,  psychopath,  killer,  and  quite 
a  surprising  number  of  chance  offenders 
who  should  have  been  able  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  in  the  first  place." 

Dr.  Stanley  draws  no  profound  con- 
clusions from  his  long  experience.  He 
knows  that  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  that 
leave  the  prison  will  not  come  back,  but 
he  knows,  too,  that  "Prison  kills  some- 
thing in  men."  What  drives  the  10  per- 
cent who  come  back  is,  he  says,  "the 
inability  to  resist,  that  is  the  keynote  of 
crime."  Of  the  men  who  "march  in  a 
living  panorama  against  a  background 
of  gray  walls,"  he  is  only  certain  that 
each  one  is  a  separate  problem  vital  to 
GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


Lift  and  Laughter 


LOOK  AT  THE  "Y" !  by  James  Lee  Elle»- 
wood.  Association  Press.  155  pp.  1'nce 
$1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  this  arrestingly  vivid  series  of 
•*•  sketches,  Mr.  Ellenwood  has  done  for 
the  "Y"  what  "Miss  Bailey"  has  done 
for  case  work  and  case  workers.  Within 
six  weeks  of  publication  it  has  become, 
relatively  speaking,  a  best  seller,  already 
read  by  25,000  persons,  chiefly  laymen. 

It  is  neither  a  eulogy  nor  an  evalua- 
tion. "This  picture  is  an  etching,  not  an 
X-ray."  It  is  essentially  non-technical, 
non-institutional,  and  non-professional. 
It  has  lift  because  it  has  lilt  and  laughter 
in  it.  Possibly  the  secret  of  its  success 
lies  in  the  author's  forthright  confession, 
"In  hopes  of  interesting  you  I  have  dealt 
chiefly  with  things  that  interest  me." 
New  York  CHARLES  E.  HENDRY 


Professional  Education  for  Social  Work 

For  positions  of  responsibility  in  social  work,  professional  education  is  essential.  The  following 
schools  constitute  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Correspondence  with  individual  schools  is  recommended.  For  information  regarding  the  Asso- 
ciation address  the  Secretary,  Miss  Marian  Hathway,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  Director 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  Walter  McGuinn,  S.J.,  Dean 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
84  Exeter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 

BHYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 
Mildred  Fairchild,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
University  Campus,  and  25  Niagara  Square 
Niles  Carpenter,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Harry  M.  Cassidy,  Director 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  Head  of  Department 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School  of  Social  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
Edith  Abbott,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver,  Colorado 

Graduate  School,  Department  of  Social  Work 
Florence  W.  Hutsinpillar,  Director 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
805  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Anna  E.  King,  Dean 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Graduate  Division  of  Social  Work 

E.  Franklin  Frazier,  Director 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 
Louis  E.  Evans,  in  charge 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Division  of  Social  Administration 
Grace  Beals  Ferguson,  Director 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  University,  La. 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Welfare  Admin. 
R.  E.  Arne,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Graduate  Division  of  Social  Administration 
Margaret  K.  Strong,  Director 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  Elmer  A.  Barton,  S.J.,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Curriculum 
in  Social  Work,  40  East  Ferry  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Graduate  Course  in  Social  Work 

F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Director 

THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
3608  University  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Dorothy  King,  Director 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OP  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Lucian  L.  Lauerman,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Frank  Z.  Click,  Director 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
of  Columbia   University 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter  W.  Pettit,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of 

Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Roy  M.  Brown,  Director 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  Division  of  Social  Work 
313  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Mary  Harms,  Acting  Chairman 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Coluinbus,  Ohio 
School   of  Social  Administration 
Charles  C.  Stillmah,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School   of  Social  Work 
J.  J.  Rhyne,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  School  df  Social  Work 
Karl  de  Schweinitz,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
W.  I.  Newsletter,  Dean 

ST.  Louis  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Rev.  A.  H.  Scheller,  S.J.,  Director 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Katharine  D.  Hardwick,  Director 

SMITH  COLLEGE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Everett  Kimball,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Arlien  Johnson,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Toronto,  Canada 
Department  of  Social  Science 
Agnes  C.  McGregor,  Assistant  Director 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 
Elizabeth  Wisner,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OP  UTAH,  School  of  Social  Work 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Arthur  L.  Beeley,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Ernest  Witte,  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

George  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 
Frank  J.  Bruno,  Head  of  Department 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
Margaret  Johnson,  Acting  Dean 

COI.LF.CE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

Richmond  School  of  Social  Work,  Richmond,  Va. 
Dr.  Henry  Coe  Lanpher,  Director 
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Ten  Days  on  Administration 


I 


Twelve  discussion  groups  on  the  operation  of  public 
and  private  agencies  as  reflected  in  the  day  by 
day  activities  of  administrators  and  their  associates 


JOSEPH  E.  BECK 
OTTO  F.  BRADLEY 
EWAN  CLACUE 
ELIZABETH  DE  SCHWEINITZ 
KARL  DE  SCHWEINITZ 
ANITA  J.  FAATZ 


Discussion  Leaders  and  Lecturers 
HARRY  GREENSTEIN 
DOROTHY  C.  KAHN 
KURT  PEISER 
KENNETH  L.  M.  PRAY 
VIRGINIA  P.  ROBINSON 


ELIZABETH  Ross 
MICHAEL  Ross 
CHARLES  M.  SWART 
CHESTER  E.  TUCKER 
J.  SHELDON  TURNER 
EMMETT  H.  WELCH 


Offered  to  executives,  chief  supervisors,  administra- 
tive assistants,  teachers  of  social  work,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work,  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Tome  School,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Susquehanna  River 

JUNE  18  TO  JUNE  28,  1941 
Apply  to  MARGARET  BISHOP,  Registrar 

311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Recreation 

TRAINING  FOR  RECREATION  UNDER 
THE  WPA,  by  Dorothy  I.  Cline.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  130  pp.  Price 
60  cents. 

The  program  followed  by  WPA  in 
training  recreation  leaders  offered  as 
a  guide  to  others  in  this  field.  Bibli- 
ography. 

RECREATIONAL  RESEARCH,  by  G.  M. 
Gloss.  63  pp.  Louisiana  State  University. 
Price  $1. 

A  sociological  study  of  recreation, 
considering  its  effects  on  youth  in 
relation  to  education,  economics, 
health.  Bibliography. 

ADVENTURES  IN  CAMPING.  48  pp. 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  Inc., 
147  Ave.  B,  New  York.  Price  50  cents. 

Firsthand  accounts  of  settlement 
workers'  summer  camp  experiences 
in  selecting  and  training  the  staff  and 
in  program  planning  for  different 
types  of  camps.  Bibliographies. 

1940  YEARBOOK,  PARK  AND  RECRE- 
ATION PROGRESS.  92  pp.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service.  Price  35  cents  from  the  super- 
intendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C, 

A  brief  report  on  developments  and 
new  acquirements  in  the  national  park 
system  in  1939,  followed  by  several 
papers  on  the  functions  and  adminis- 


THE   PAMPHLET   SHELF 

tration  of  national,  state,  county  and 
municipal  parks.  Full  illustrative  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  good  photographs. 

War  and  Defense 

AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Fred  Alexander.  68  pp. 
World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  25  cents  in 
paper,  50  cents  in  cloth. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  to 
provide  "expert  but  condensed  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  most  important 
international  issues."  An  Australian 
visitor  to  the  United  States  analyzes 
the  cultural,  political,  strategic,  and 
economic  aspects  of  Australian-Amer- 
ican relations. 

THE  MIDDLEWEST  LOOKS  AT  THE 
WAR,  by  Walter  H.  C.  Laves  and  Francis 
O.  Wilcox.  64  pp. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  FOR  REARMA- 
MENT, by  Alfred  Gailord  Hart.  36  pp. 

Public  Policy  Pamphlet  Nos.  32  and  33. 
Price  25  cents  each  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  first,  a  discussion  of  today's 
world  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  with  attempts  to  formulate  plans 
for  a  more  stable  world  order;  the 
second,  a  consideration  of  how  to 
gain  effective  rearmament  without 
jeopardizing  the  United  States'  eco- 
nomic freedom. 


Miscellaneous 

DO  YOU  KNOW  LABOR?  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT,  by  James  Myers. 
139  pp.  National  Home  Library  Founda- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Price  50  cents. 

How  labor  organizes  and  functions; 
its  aims  and  role  in  the  American 
scene. 


CONSUMER  LOANS  BY  COMMERCIAL 
BANKS,  by  William  Trufant  Foster.  45 
pp.  Price  10  cents  from  Pollak  Foundation 
for  Economic  Research,  Newton,  Mass. 

A  comparison  of  commercial  banks 
as  lending  agencies  with  other  con- 
sumer credit  organizations. 

CREDIT  UNIONS — THE  PEOPLE'S  BANKS, 
by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Pamphlet  No.  50. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

A  study  of  credit  unions:  how  they 
operate,  who  may  join,  members' 
benefits,  and  their  place  in  relation 
to  other  lending  organizations. 

THE  PERSECUTION  OF  JEHOVAH'S 
WITNESSES.  23  pp.  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  170  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 
Price  10  cents,  less  in  quantity. 

Selected  case  stories  from  the  335 
instances  of  persecution  of  members 
of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  during  1940 — 
"A  record  of  violence  against  a  re- 
ligious organization  unparalleled  in 
America  since  the  attacks  on  the 
Mormons." 
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ASSOCIATE  AND  SPECIAL  CROUP  MEETINGS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON   MENTAL  DEFICIENCY 
Thursday,   June  5,  A.M. — With  Assn.  on  Aid  to  Dependent 

Children,  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 

Thursday,  June  5,  2:00  P.M. — "Community  Attempts  at  Co- 
ordinating Activities  for  Mental  Defectives." 
Friday,    June   6,   2:00    P.M.— With    National    Committee    for 
Mental  Hygiene. 

AMERICAN   LEGION 
National  Child  Welfare  Division 
Consultation  booth  throughout  Conference 
Luncheon  session  on  Wednesday 

AMERICAN   HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  Department 

Invites  delegates  to  visit  booth  to  view  exhibits  of  educa- 
tional material  and  confer  on  family  budgets,  home  eco- 
nomics and  nutrition  services. 

Luncheon  and  afternoon  session — Wednesday 

Joint  sessions— Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  Thursday 
afternoon. 

AMERICAN   NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  headquarters  booth  and  attend  the 
Red  Cross  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  June  4th 

AMERICAN   PUBLIC   WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

•  See  program  for  National  Conference 

•  Consultation  service  and  exhibits 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 
Members    and    friends    are    invited    to    meet   A.S.H.A.    staff 
members  at  consultation  booth,  and  to  attend  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  on  Tues- 
day, June  3,  at  2  P.M. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR  LEAGUES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Consultation  at  Booth  and  Claridge  Hotel 
Members'  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3rd 
Joint  meeting  with  the  National  Committee  of  Volunteers  in 

Social  Work,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3rd 
Layman's  dinner  Tuesday  night,  June  3rd 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Consultation  Service  at  headquarters,  Ambassador  Hotel  and 

at  exhibit  booth 

Program,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3rd — Subject:  Mobilizing 
our  Human  Resources 

CHURCH   CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
Headquarters — The  Dennis 

For  further  information  write  L.  Foster  Wood,  secretary, 
297  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  RELATIONS, 

American   Association  of  Personal   Finance  Companies 

Invites  delegates  to  visit  consultation  booth  at  Atlantic  City 
Conference  and  to  attend  meeting  in  Room  B,  Auditorium, 
at  2:00  P.M.,  June  5th,  on  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
MODERN  CONSUMER  FINANCING  METHODS.  Presid- 
ing: Frederick  I.  Daniels.  Speakers:  Helen  Hall,  Director 
of  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  Edward  L.  Greene,  Direc- 
tor of  National  Better  Business  Bureau.  Open  Discussion. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,   INC. 
Consultation  Service — The  Claridge 

FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA 

Headquarters,  Ambassador  Hotel 
Tuesday  afternoon:  Membership  Meeting 
Thursday  evening:  Family  Social  Work  Dinner 

Publications  Display  at  F.W.A.A.  Booth 


LIFE   INSURANCE  ADJUSTMENT  BUREAU 
Monday,  June  2,  2:00  P.M.— Reports  on  State  Relief  Regula- 
tions Affecting  Life  Insurance. 
Tuesday,  June  3,  2:00  P.M.— "Information,  Please"  Program 

at  which  questions  submitted  in  advance  will  be  answered 

by  "experts." 
Wednesday,    June    4,    Luncheon     1:00    P.M. — Discussion    of 

Selected  Problems  of  Life  Insurance  Adjustment. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    THE    YOUNG    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

June  1     5:30     Buffet   Supper,   Y.W.C.A.   delegates 

June  3     4:00     Our  Job   as   Supervisors  of  Club   Leaders,  of 

Professional  Staff,  of  Students 

June  4     3:30     Special  Meeting  Girl  Reserve  Secretaries 
June  6     4:00     Our  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Relationships 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
June  6 — Luncheon  Meeting.    Ambassador  Hotel 
Subject:   Child   Welfare   Problems   of   Migratory  Agricultural 

Workers   and    How    the    Farm    Security   Administration    is 

Meeting  Them. 
A  migratory  farmer  aided  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 

will  be  interviewed.    Motion  pictures  will  be  shown. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Headquarters — Breakers  Hotel 

June  5—2  P.M.  "Case  Work  Mergers,"  Ambassador  Hotel 

June  6—2  P.M.  "Jewish  Vocational  Services,"  Ambassador 
Hotel 

June  6 — 4  P.M.  "Basic  Problems  in  Refugee  Service,"  Am- 
bassador Hotel 

Additional  sessions  and  institutes  will  be  held  on  June  7,  8 
and  9.  at  the  Breakers  Hotel. 

THE   NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE   YOUNG   MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATIONS 

Headquarters— Ritz-Carlton   Hotel 
Breakfast  meeting  Tuesday,  June  3rd 

and  luncheon  meeting  Wednesday,  June  4th. 
Consultation  and  information  at  Association  Press  Booth 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

Headquarters:  Hotel  Dennis 

Conference:  Hotel  Dennis,  May  30th  to  June  2nd 

Consultation  Service  at  Booth,  June  2nd  to  6th 

THE    NATIONAL   SOCIETY    FOR   CRIPPLED   CHILDREN   OF   THE 
U.  S.  A.,  INC.,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Consultation  service  and  literature  at  Society's  Booth 
June  2—2:00  P.M.  Auditorium,  Room  10 
June  3 — 4:00  P.M.  Solarium,  Madison  Hotel 
June  5  and  6 — 11:00  A.M.  Special  study  for  Committee  on 
the  Physically  Handicapped 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,   INC. 

Consultation  service  and  literature  at  Society's  booth 

June   2 — 2    P.M. — "Helping     America    by    Saving    Sight    in 

Childhood" 
June  5 — 2  P.M. — "Helping  America  by  Saving  Sight  in  Young 

Adults" 

THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

Invites  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  City  Conference  to  visit 
its  large  display  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  bibliographies  of 
interest  to  social  workers.  Staff  members  will  be  available 
for  consultation. 

SOCIAL  WORK   PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 

Practical  discussions  of  publicity  and  public  relations — 
display  of  literature — "Conference  Follies" — consultation 
service.  Delegates  are  invited  to  headquarters  booth. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   INC. 

Survey     Graphic    and     Survey     Midmonthly.      Book     Exhibits. 
Meeting  June  4  at  3:30  P.M.  Speaker:  Vera  Micheles  Dean. 


68th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Atlantic  City,  1919—1936—1941 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  JUNIORS 


60,000  MEMBERS  IN  340  SECTIONS 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Service  to  Foreign  Born 

International  Relations 
and  Peace 

Social  Legislation 

Social  Welfare 

Education 

Quarterly  "The  Council  Woman" 


National  Office: 

1819  Broadway 

New     York     City 


Executive  Director: 
Mrs.    Sophia    M.    Robison 


fclntbcrsitp  of  Chicago 

of  ^ocial  ^Serbire  JVfmtinistrstion 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1941 

First  Term — June  24  to  July  25 

Second  Term — July  28  to  August  28 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1941-42 
Begins  October  7 


Announcements  on  Request 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited    by    EDITH    ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


Do  you  want  to  do  a 

GREAT  SOCIAL  SERVICE? 


you  encounter  families  liv- 
ing on  very  limited  food  budgets, 
you  can  easily  surmise  where  most 
of  their  money  goes. 

Chances  are,  it  goes  for  foods  that 
contain  an  overbalance  of  fats, 
starches  and  carbohydrates — with 
a  consequent  deficiency  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  so 
necessary  for  an  adequate,  constant 
supply  of  vitamins. 

You  can  do  such  families  a  great 
service,  first,  by  explaining  to  them 
the  need  for  including  "protective" 
foods  in  their  daily  diets — and,  sec- 


ond, by  pointing  out  the  value  of 
grapefruit  in  this  connection. 

In  addition  to  Vitamins  C,  BI  and 
G  — canned  grapefruit  supplies 
needed  minerals  and  fruit  sugars. 

And  canned  grapefruit  juice  is 
the  very  cheapest  natural  food 
source  of  Vitamin  C  with  the  single 
exception  of  cabbage  consumed  in 
large  quantities. 

For  your  information,  Florida 


canned  grapefruit  juice  supplies 
Vitamin  C  at  an  average  cost  of 
only  1.6^  per  50  milligrams — which 
is  cheaper  than  synthetic 
tablets. 

If  you'll  pass  this  information 
on  to  families  that  need  it,  you'll 
be  doing  your  part  to  relieve  the 
distress  suffered  by  low-income 
families  that  subsist  on  vitamin- 
deficient  diets. 


LORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 

Lakeland,  Florida 
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•  Money  alone  does  not  buy  good  edu- 
cation.    It  buys  quantity  but  not  quality. 
— MAYOR  F.  H.  LAGUARDIA,  New  York. 

•  Mrs.    C.    has   become   less   hostile   to 
case-worker,  husband  and  general  situa- 
tion.— Summary  of  case  record  in  an  un- 
published study. 

•  We    must    remember    that    democracy 
is  not   something   fixed.     Any   particular 
democracy  is   an   attempt   to   realize   the 
democratic    ideal. — JULIAN     HUXLEY. 

•  Sometime    ago    a    Visitor    from     this 
office  was  left  at  your  home  to  be  filled 
out    and    signed.      Will    you    please    for- 
ward it  to  this  office  as  soon  as  possible. 
— Letter    to    a    client    from    an    Indiana 
county  welfare  office. 

Recent  events  have  proved  that  his- 
tory is  made  by  those  who  make  up  their 
minds ;  provided  they  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers,  provided  they  act  promptly, 
resolutely  and  unitedly,  and  provided  they 
select  the  most  improved  instruments. — 
RALPH  BARTON  PERRY  in  "Shall  Not 
\Perisli  from  the  Earth." 

•  You    cannot    say   too   often    that    the 
United  States  is  a  nation  founded  on  an 

j  idea,   and   that's  what  makes  it  unique; 

|  not  on  blood  ties  or  old  customs,  but  on 

!  an  idea.     The  preservation  of  that  idea, 

I  republican  democracy,  is  the  only  form  of 

unity    America     has     known.— ALISTAIR 

COOKK  in  The  Listener  (London). 


So  They  Say 


•  Social  service:   the  effort  of   some  of 
us     to     prevent     the     life     blood     being 
squeezed    out    of    all    of    us. — The    late 
DR.    RICHARD    C.    CABOT. 

•  Like  it  or  not,  most  of  America  still 
lives    beyond    the    social    work    frontier. 
—LOWELL  JUILLIARD   CARR,    University 
of  Michigan,  in  "Delinquency   Control." 

•  A  public  opinion  that  can  express  it- 
self only  in  sermons  is  not  likely  to  re- 
strain the  aggressive  propensities  of  any 
powerful    state. — ROBERT    H.    JACKSON, 
U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

•  If    all    the    investigating    committees 
chosen    in    this   country    to    inquire    into 
public  rascalities  and  private  grafts  and 
preventable    disasters   were   laid    end    to 
end   it  would   be   a   shame   not   to   leave 
them  that  way. — IRVIN  S.  COBB  in  "Exit 
Laughing." 

•  Organization    of    any    kind,    however 
noble  its  initial  purpose,  stands  between 
a   man's  conscience   and  his   action.     Its 
works    may    be    beneficent    but    there    is 
in    it    an    inherent   irresponsibility.      We 
cannot    do   without   organization    as    we 
cannot  do  without  high  explosives.     Both 
need   to  be   kept  in  safe  hands. — ALVIN 
JOHNSON,    The  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 


•  A  certain  amount  of  comfort  is  neces- 
sary   for    the    practice    of    virtue. — ST. 
THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

•  \Ve  cannot  simply  toot  our  horns  and 
get    democracy    by    curb    service. — PROF. 
LEE   M.   BROOKS,    University   of  North 
Carolina. 

*  Loyalty   is    a   beautiful    idea   but   you 
cannot  create  it  by  compulsion  or  force. 
— PROF.  ZECHARIAH  CHAFEE,  JR.,  Ha~- 
vard  Law  School. 

*  Where  the   Negro  is  most  oppressed, 
other    prejudices    flourish    like    narcotic 
weeds.     If   the   bell  of   intolerance   tolls 
for  one  it  tolls  for  all. — HENRY  SEIDEL 
CANBY  in   Saturday  Review   of  Litera- 
ture. 

*  Please    cancel    my   grandmother's    as- 
sistance award.    She  left  in  such  a  hurry 
on  her  wedding  trip  that  she   forgot  to 
tell  you  she  will  need  no  more  help.  She 
married  an  old  sweetheart  and  his  new 
oil  well. — Letter  to  Division  of  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Illinois  Department   of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

•  Every    undernourished    family,    every 
person   who   is   without   proper   medical 
care,  every  person  living  under  crowded, 
unhealthy,    unsanitary    conditions    is    as 
truly  a  weak  spot  in  the  nation's  defenses 
as  an  unguarded  point  on  the  coast  line. 
—  HARRIETT  ELLIOTT,  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission. 


1.  Military  authorities  do 
their  part  for  the  health  and 
morale  of  the  men  in  camps. 


2.  Communities  must  do 
theirs  for  the  men  on  leave 
— give  them  "good  times  in 
good  company ." 


3.  There  can  be  two  roads  to 
every  town;  which  one  ends 
at  your  town  is  up  to  you. 


These  stills  from  a  new  motion  picture, 
"In  Defense  of  the  Nation,"  summarize  its 
argument:  the  community  near  a  camp, 
naval  base,  defense  industry  can  prevent  the 
spread  of  venereal  diseases — which  have 
hitherto  increased  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency— by  suppressing  commercialized  pros- 
titution and  offering  men  off  duty  whole- 
some recreation.  Produced  for  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  under  the  medi- 
cal supervision  of  Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  the 
Kim  deserves  wide  distribution.  It  is  avail- 
able in  Kmini  and  35iimi  sound  prim-. 
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The  Vice  Problem  and  Defense 

By  BASCOM  JOHNSON 

Director,  Division  of  Legal  and  Social  Protection,  federal  Security  Agency 


WHEN    a   million   and   a  quarter   young  men   are 
lifted  out  of  ordinary  home  surroundings  and  go 
into  the  army  and  navy,  one  problem  is  sure  to 
develop   immediately   in   the   vicinity  of  cantonments   and 
naval  stations.     That  is  the  question  seized  upon  by  head- 
line writers  as  the  "vice  problem."     From  the  standpoint 
of  home  and  church,  it  involves  moral  laxity  and  under- 
mining of  character ;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctors, 
[  it  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  infectious 
diseases ;  and   from  the  standpoint  of   military  service,   it 
creates    the    most    important    single    cause    of    impaired 
efficiency. 

The  problem  is  nothing  new.  The  services  and  the  towns 
near  peacetime  military  and  naval  posts  have  had  it  con- 
tinuously, as  has  also  every  city  of  any  size  in  its  civilian 
population.    But  even  the  active  campaigns  of  recent  years 
I  for   treatment   and    attack   on   venereal    disease   have   not 
I  waked  us  out  of  our  apathy.    Only  now,  when  more  than 
la  million  of  the  finest  young  manhood  of  our  nation  are  in 
Icamps,  are  we  beginning  to  take  notice.    And  we  are  dis- 
Icovering  that  in  many  areas  where  the  situation  now  seems 
•most  serious,  present  conditions  are  simply  an  exaggeration 
Ipf  previously  existing  problems,  intensified  and  advertised 
Iby  the  impact  of  men  in  uniform  or  new  defense  workers. 

In  some  areas,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  is  new  and 
Knocking  to  old  time  residents.  Small  country  towns  have, 
•for  example,  suddenly  found  themselves  neighbors  to  new 
military  encampments  and  have  mushroomed  overnight  into 
•cities  with  thousands  of  additional  civilians.  These  "boom 
•towns"  have  been  confronted  with  a  new  problem  of  pros- 
Ititution  and  venereal  disease  control — new  to  them  at  least 
lin  its  size  and  implications.  In  many  such  communities, 
•lack  of  the  usual  civic  controls  has  been  only  temporary, 
•md  no  continuing  problem  need  be  anticipated.  In  others, 
•the  outlying  areas  have  harbored  problems  even  when  the 
•rown  itself  has  been  successful  in  maintaining  its  own 
•standards.  Outside  the  city  limits,  neighboring  rural  dis- 
tricts have  been  suddenly  overrun  with  honky  tonks,  juke 
Joints,  roadhouses,  and  tourist  camps,  which  seem  beyond 


the  best  law  enforcement  efforts  of  county  sheriffs  and 
their  few  deputies. 

But  in  the  main,  the  places  that  give  rise  to  serious  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  army  and  navy 
authorities  are  cities  with  a  long  standing  "policy"  about 
prostitution.  A  "policy"  about  prostitution  usually  means 
a  segregated  district,  regulated  by  the  health  department. 

More  often  than  not,  bad  situations  result,  not  from 
deliberate  intention,  but  from  a  laissez  faire  attitude  in  the 
face  of  two  diametrically  opposed  schools  of  thought. 

One  school  maintains  that  prostitution  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed ;  that  therefore  the  public  must  learn  to  accept  it  on 
the  basis  of  regulation;  that  regulation  of  prostitution  is 
practicable  when  segregated  districts  are  authorized  within 
which  the  prostitutes  practice,  subject  to  periodical  exam- 
ination for  venereal  diseases  and  to  treatment  under  quar- 
antine or  isolation  if  found  infected.  This  view  is  held  by 
many  disinterested  and  earnest  citizens  who  are  not  in- 
formed and  do  not  understand  the  facts.  It  is  obviously 
supported  by  members  of  the  community  who  in  one  way 
or  another  stand  to  profit  by  recognized  prostitution — some 
merchants,  some  doctors  who  treat  venereal  diseases,  some 
criminal  lawyers,  and  some  real  estate  operators  who  deal 
in  run-down  properties.  With  these  must  be  numbered  the 
criminals  and  unscrupulous  political  manipulators  who 
make  "big  money"  out  of  prostitution  through  bribery,  ex- 
tortion, and  intimidation,  or  who  rely  on  the  underworld 
to  maintain  their  power. 

THOSE  who  oppose  segregation  believe — and  the  facts 
support  them — that  no  American  city  can  enforce  any 
such  regulation ;  that  no  known  system  of  periodic  examina- 
tion and  treatment  of  infected  persons  can  make  or  keep 
this  system  safe ;  that  the  existence  of  such  districts  only  ad- 
vertises prostitution,  increases  its  open  and  clandestine  prac- 
tice within  and  without  the  designated  areas,  and  hence 
promotes  the  potential  spread  of  infection.  The  supporters 
of  this  school  of  thought  maintain  that  the  consistent  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  can  greatly  reduce  prostitution — 
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both  in  volume  and  in  the  amount  of  damage  it  does  to  the 
social  structure,  to  the  public  health,  and  to  the  individual 
men  and  women  involved. 

This  view  was  recently  summed  up  in  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee: 

No  system  has  ever  been  devised  that  will  be  obeyed  either 
by  those  who  profit  from  prostitution  or  by  the  women  them- 
selves or  the  men  who  patronize  them.  Even  the  mildest  su- 
pervision interferes  with  profits  and  fails  to  reach  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  those  who  live  by  prostitution.  Not  even 
the  most  skilful  physician  can  say  with  certainty  from  any 
known  method  of  routine  inspection  that  any  given  prostitute 
is  non-infectious  or  that  she  will  remain  so  for  an  hour. 
Moreover  not  even  the  most  misguided  health  administrator 
or  military  officer  who  advocates  brothels  and  medical  inspec- 
tion of  women  prostitutes  makes  any  attempt  to  have  the 
men  examined  who  visit  these  women. 

Again,  in  comparing  the  public  health  efforts  made  to 
control  venereal  diseases  with  the  efforts  needed  for  the 
control  of  prostitution,  Dr.  Parran  points  out  that: 

United  federal,  state,  and  local  efforts  to  provide  diagnosis, 
medical  care,  and  epidemiological  work  for  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  with  congressional  appropriations  for  assistance 
to  the  states  and  their  subdivisions,  has  already  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  advanced  the  nationwide  campaign  against  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea.  Similar  federal  laws  and  appropriations 
should  be  applied  to  break  up  interstate  and  intercommunity 
vice  rings,  to  stamp  out  commercialized  prostitution,  and  to 
stimulate  state  and  local  efforts  to  prevent  sex  delinquency 
and  encourage  rehabilitation  of  prostitutes  and  the  provision 
of  appropriate  recreation. 

THOUGH  some  communities  are  still  experimenting 
with  various  forms  of  segregation,  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  citizens,  lawmakers,  and  law-enforcers  heartily 
second  Dr.  Parran's  views.  Out  of  trial  and  error  they 
have  learned  the  difficulties  of  other  measures,  and  have 
now  for  some  years  steadily  and  consistently  tried  to  re- 
duce all  forms  of  prostitution. 

The  really  conclusive  facts  can  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  venereal  rate  in  military  concentrations  before  and 
after  the  adoption  of  a  law  enforcement  program  and  the 
closing  of  segregated  areas.  The  Federal  Security  Agency 
is  willing  to  rest  its  case  on  that  evidence.  We  recognize, 
of  course,  that  a  preventive  policy  with  the  men  can  lead 
to  concealment  and  an  apparent,  rather  than  a  real,  re- 
duction in  infection.  But  the  record  on  the  border  in  1916, 
in  the  various  camps  near  cities  during  the  last  war  and 
for  some  years  thereafter,  shows  an  immediate  reduction 
in  the  rate  when  segregated  areas  were  closed  down.  A 
year  ago  during  southern  maneuvers,  a  planned  law  en- 
forcement program,  replacing  toleration,  cut  the  rate  in 
half  in  one  month.  One  purely  mathematical  reason  is 
worth  mentioning:  Within  a  given  period  of  time,  one 
inmate  of  a  "protected"  house  can  make  five  times  as  many 
contacts  as  would  be  possible  for  the  same  individual  pick- 
ing up  clients  on  the  streets — or  even  using  taxicabs — un- 
der the  constant  risk  of  detection  by  a  reasonably  watchful 
police  force.  And  that  means  reducing  the  chances  of  in- 
fection to  at  least  one  fifth. 

One  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners  in  this  field 
puts  it  this  way:  Fifteen  percent  of  the  men  in  uniform 
are  going  to  get  in  trouble  anyway  (but  the  chaplains  say 
this  proportion  is  too  high)  ;  15  percent  would  not  think 
of  it  under  any  circumstances.  If  you  drive  prostitution 
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underground  and  make  it  less  available  you  are  protecting 
the  remaining  70  percent  to  just  that  extent. 

Since  September  1939,  most  of  the  effort  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  areas  near  new  army  camps  and  naval 
stations  has  been  made  by  a  national  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  acting  on 
request  from  the  army,  navy,  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  of  which  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
is  a  part.  This  effort  was  initiated  as  one  item  under  a 
joint  agreement,  entered  into  by  these  three  federal  serv- 
ices, in  which  the  Association  also  participated.  This  eight- 
point  program  reads: 
. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  following  services  should  be  de- 
veloped by  state  and  local  health  and  police  authorities  in  co- 
operation with  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
interested  voluntary  organizations: 

1.  Early  diagnosis  and  adequate  treatment  by  the  army  and 
the    navy    of    enlisted    personnel    infected    with    the    venereal 
diseases. 

2.  Early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  civilian  population 
by   the   local   health   department. 

3.  When  authentic  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the 
probable  source   of  venereal  disease  infection  of  military  or 
naval  personnel,  the  facts  will  be  reported  by  medical  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy  to  the  state  or  local  health  authorities 
as   may  be   required.    If   additional   authentic   information   is 
available  as  to  extra-marital  contacts  with  diseased  military 
or  naval  personnel  during  the  communicable  stage,  this  should 
also  be  reported. 

4.  All  contacts  of   enlisted  men  with  infected   civilians  to 
be    reported   to   the   medical   officers   in   charge   of   the   army 
and  navy  by  the  local  or  state  health  authorities. 

5.  Recalcitrant  infected  persons  with  communicable  syphilis 
or   gonorrhea   to   be    forcibly   isolated    during   the    period   of 
communicability ;  in  civilian  populations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
local  health   authorities  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  local 
police  authorities  in  enforcing  such  isolation. 

6.  Decrease  as  far  as  possible  the  opportunities  for  contact 
with    infected    persons.    The    local    police    department   is   re- 
sponsible for  the  repression  of  commercialized  and  clandestine 
prostitution.    The  local  health  departments,  the  State  Health 
Department,   the   Public   Health   Service,   the   army,   and  the 
navy  will  cooperate  with   the  local  police   authorities   in   re- 
pressing prostitution. 

7.  An    aggressive   program    of    education   both    among   en- 
listed   personnel    and    the    civilian    population    regarding    the 
dangers  of  the  venereal  diseases,  the  methods  for  preventing 
these   infections,    and   the   steps  which   should   be   taken   if   a 
person  suspects  that  he  is  infected. 

8.  The  local  police  and  health  authorities,  the  State  De- 
partment  of    Health,   the   Public    Health   Service,   the   army, 
and  the  navy  desire  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Social   Hygiene  Association  or  affiliated  social  hy- 
giene  societies   or   other   voluntary  welfare   organizations  or 
groups   in  developing  and  stimulating  public  support  for  the 
above   measures. 

SECTION  6  of  this  statement — emphasizing  "repression" 
and  placing  responsibility  for  it  upon  local  police  de- 
partments— was  subsequently  amplified  and  interpreted  by 
specific  letters  and  orders  from  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  army  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  navy. 
These  definitions  make  it  clear  that  any  compromise  im- 
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plying  toleration  or  segregation  or  licensing  is  out. 

Congress  has  also  been  concerned  in  developing  a  na- 
tional policy  in  this  matter.  A  bill — H.R.  2475 — intro- 
duced by  Chairman  May  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  at  the  request  of  the  army,  navy,  and  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  April  21,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  This  measure, 
reenacting  Section  13  of  the  Draft  Act  of  1917,  provides 
in  substance  that  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  may 
set  up  zones  of  such  radius  as  they  deem  necessary  around 
military  camps  and  naval  stations,  within  which  prostitu- 
tion shall  be  a  federal  offense,  to  be  prosecuted  only  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Experience  during  the  World 
War  showed  that  such  federal  legislation,  which  was 
judicially  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  was  effective  in  inducing  sometimes  reluctant  state 
and  local  officers  to  enforce  their  own  laws.  It  wTas  neces- 
sary to  bring  only  a  few  cases  into  federal  courts.  The 
published  report  of  hearings  on  the  present  House  bill 
show  authoritative  support  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
official  and  civic  leaders. 

Meantime,  the  field  work  of  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  during  the  past  sixteen  months  has 
helped  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  law  enforcement  meas- 
ures. To  aid  state  and  local  governments  in  these  efforts, 
the  federal  security  administrator,  as  coordinator  of 
health,  welfare,  and  related  defense  activities,  has  estab- 
lished a  Division  of  Legal  and  Social  Protection.  In  gen- 
eral, .the  program  of  this  division  will  include  studies  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  conditions  favoring  prostitution 
and  sex  delinquency  in  the  neighborhood  of  army  and  navy 
camps;  of  community  needs  and  resources  for  remedying 
these  conditions ;  of  problems  created  by  the  influx  of 
young  girls  in  search  of  employment  or  adventure;  and  of 
the  personnel  and  institutions  available  for  temporary  de- 
tention, classification,  and  referral  to  other  agencies  of 
women  and  girls  who  are  in  difficulty.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  providing  protection,  employment,  or,  when 
necessary,  rehabilitation  for  women. 

THIS  information  will  form  a  basis  for  cooperation  with 
local  communities  and  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  of- 
ficials in  taking  such  legal  or  administrative  action  as  may 
be  required.  Where  local  resources  are  shown  to  be  in- 
adequate, recommendation  will  be  made  to  the  proper  state 
or  federal  authorities  for  aid.  On  occasion,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  appropriate  and  desirable  for  the  field  agents 
of  this  division  to  aid  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  testing  out  and  establishing  effective  procedures, 
particularly  with  respect  to  protective  and  preventive 
measures  for  women  and  girls.  Many  small  towns  through- 
out the  country  have  no  agency,  either  official  or  voluntary, 
for  protective  work  of  this  character — such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  work  of  the  policewomen's  division  in  Detroit 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  progressive,  well  trained 
policewoman,  in  addition  to  her  other  qualifications,  is  a 
well-qualified  social  case  worker  experienced  in  aiding 
young  people  who  are  likely  to  get  into  difficulties.  Her 
activities  also  tend  to  eliminate  exploitation  of  young  peo- 
ple by  undesirable  commercialized  "amusement"  concerns. 
Certain  educational  responsibilities  are  outlined  in  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  joint  agreement  quoted  above.  Under  this 
section,  the  army  and  navy  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  including  both  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Division  of  Legal  and  Social  Protection,  recognize  their 


obligation  to  strengthen  public  information.  Through  the 
programs  conducted  by  the  military  and  naval  services,  the 
case  against  exposure  to  disease  will  be  presented  to  en- 
listed personnel  by  the  chaplains  and  medical  officers  on 
religious,  moral  and  health  grounds,  and  full  information 
will  be  given  on  the  use  of  prophylactic  measures.  The 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  both  directly  and  through 
state  and  local  health  agencies,  will  continue  to  inform 
civilians  concerning  the  menace  of  these  diseases  to  the 
public  health,  the  importance  of  preventive  measures,  and 
the  necessity  for  early  and  adequate  treatment  in  case  of 
infection.  But  the  most  successful  education  along  all 
these  lines  may  leave  unanswered  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions concerning  sexual  needs  which  trouble  many  young 
men.  These  perplexities  are  a  major  cause  for  illicit  sexual 
relations.  To  meet  this  need,  the  Division  of  Legal  and 
Social  Protection  will  undertake  to  make  available  sound 
factual  information  and  the  best  scientific  opinion  on  the 
sexual  needs  and  problems  of  youth. 

The  division  will  have  a  staff  which  may  total  eighty 
persons,  approximately  half  working  in  each  of  its  two  re- 
lated fields — legal  and  social  protection.  The  field  staff 
will  be  decentralized  as  far  as  possible,  operating  under 
supervisors  in  the  regional  offices  under  the  federal  coordi- 
nator. The  supervisors  will  have  under  their  direction 
representatives  stationed  in  various  camp  areas. 

LEGAL  and  social  protection  is  only  one  sector  in  the 
coordinated  health  and  welfare  program.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  integrate  these  and  other  activities,  not  only 
the  federal  and  state  levels,  but  also  in  the  local  communi- 
ties. Local  committees  interested  in  legal  and  social  pro- 
tection will  be  tied  in  with  over-all  committees  interested 
in  the  whole  program  wherever  they  are  established  in  the 
community.  The  objective  is  to  avoid  wasted  effort,  du- 
plication, and  overlapping,  and — still  more  important — to 
provide  a  well-rounded  program  of  community  services. 

Public  understanding  and  support  is,  of  course,  essential 
in  this  sector,  as  throughout  the  entire  defense  program. 
Genuine  interest  in  maintaining  morale  and  health  is  wide- 
spread, and  is  ably  supported  by  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
by  local  leaders  throughout  the  country.  During  the 
World  War,  American  soldiers  had  the  lowest  venereal 
rate  and  best  general  health  of  any  army  in  history.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  they  will  equal  or  improve  upon  this 
record  today. 

Interest  in  and  support  for  the  efforts  to  prevent  young 
girls  from  getting  into  difficulties  in  these  camp  towns  is  as 
genuine  though  perhaps  less  vocal.  Less  is  known  by  the 
public  about  the  problems  of  girls.  In  many  respects  this 
aspect  of  the  program  may  well  prove  to  be  our  most  im- 
portant activity.  The  protection  of  the  migrant  girl  espe- 
cially demands  attention.  Some  national  provision  compar- 
able to  the  CCC  camps  may  need  to  be  devised.  Experi- 
ments by  the  states  and  local  communities  will  perhaps 
point  the  way.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Division  of  Legal  and 
Social  Protection  may  be  able  to  make  its  contribution  to- 
ward the  solution  of  this  difficult  and  important  problem. 

Meantime  an  objective  and  constructive  approach  is  be- 
ing made  to  the  problem  of  prostitution  and  venereal  dis- 
ease. Social  and  legal  protection  is  an  essential  line  of  de- 
fense. But  it  must — and  does — form  part  of  a  broader  pro- 
gram through  which  wholesome  recreation,  decent  housing, 
and  all  the  other  factors  influencing  individual  and  com- 
munity welfare  will  also  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 
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Social  Security  for  Service  Men 

By  EVERETT  D.  HAWKINS 

Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Mount  Holyoke  College 


THE  whole  social  security  system  needs  reexamina- 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  defense  program.  Many 
men  who  join  the  armed  forces  or  who  take  jobs 
in  government  arsenals  and  navy  yards  will  lose  social 
insurance  protection  unless  the  legislation  is  modified. 
Special  provisions  are  needed  for  the  period  of  transition 
from  a  defense  to  a  peace  economy.  After  the  last  war, 
millions  of  men  and  women  were  unemployed  in  all  of  the 
industrial  countries  of  the  world.  The  Social  Security  Act 
was  not  devised  to  meet  a  war  emergency  or  the  even  more 
difficult  post-war  adjustment.  The  social  gains  of  the  last 
decade  cannot  be  maintained  merely  by  keeping  the  same 
legislation;  the  laws  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  new 
situation.  In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  President 
Roosevelt  called  for  "immediate  improvement"  in  social 
security  legislation.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  adopt 
the  necessary  changes;  now,  before  Congress  becomes  too 
engrossed  with  other  defense  legislation  to  have  time  to 
consider  the  technicalities  of  social  insurance  provisions. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  must  consider  all  new 
social  security  measures  are  busy  at  the  moment  with  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  tax  income  of  the  government.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  expedite  the  formulation  of  a  truly 
representative  bill  to  meet  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
defense  program,  the  President  might  call  upon  those 
groups  most  directly  affected. —  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers — to  select  two  or 
three  men  to  serve  not  as  individuals,  but  as  official  repre- 
sentatives on  a  committee  to  draft  proposals  to  submit  to 
Congress.  The  collective  strength  of  these  voluntary  or- 
ganizations should  be  tapped  in  these  times  of  national 
defense.  The  Social  Security  Board,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Treasury,  and  possibly  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration should  also  be  represented.  Experts  on  social 
insurance  might  be  included  to  represent  the  public.  The 
proposals  of  such  a  group  could  be  welded  into  a  com- 
prehensive whole  and  would  carry  much  weight  with  Con- 
gress because  all  the  leading  points  of  view  would  be 
represented. 

Difficult  and  many  would  be  the  tasks  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. The  following  list  is  only  a  partial  one  of  the 
more  important  jobs  which  should  be  tackled.  Some  time 
is  available  now,  but  it  soon  may  become  the  short  factor. 

1.  The  committee  should  make  provisions  for  those  who  are 
drafted  or  who  enlist. 

2.  It  should  look  to  the  needs  of  those  hired  for  defense  pur- 
poses by  the  federal  government  in  arsenals  and  navy  yards. 

3.  It  should  try  to  eliminate  all  provisions  which  might  im- 
pede the  defense  program. 

4.  It  should  face  squarely  the  possibilities  of  severe  post-war 
unemployment. 

5.  It  should  consider  whether  some  of  the  millions  excluded 
by  the  present  act  should  not  be  brought  within  its  protection. 

6.  It  should  decide  upon  the  adequacy  of  payments  now  and 
in  the  future. 
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7.  It  should  reexamine  the  whole  financial  basis  of  contribu 
tions  (taxes). 

8.  It  should  try  to  simplify  the  administration  for  both  em- 
ployers and  the  government. 

9.  It  should  consider  the   appropriate   sphere   for  state   and 
federal  action. 

10.  It  should  provide  adequate,  continuous  representation  foi 
labor  and  management. 

The  first  four  problems  involve  the  new  conditions 
arising  out  of  an  extensive  defense  program,  and  the  re- 
maining are  more  general  in  their  application.  Careful 
consideration,  however,  will  show  how  all  of  them  are  in- 
terrelated. For  example,  the  task  of  adjusting  legislation 
for  drafted  men  is  magnified  because  of  fifty-one  separate 
state  unemployment  insurance  laws.  This  problem  also 
involves  a  consideration  of  extent  of  coverage,  adequacy 
of  payments,  and  the  basis  of  contributions. 

To  be  specific,  consider  the  case  of  John  Green  who 
voluntarily  enlists  or  is  drafted  for  a  year.  He  gives  up  a 
job  paying  $30  a  week  and  receives  only  $21  a  month. 
The  army,  of  course,  provides  him  with  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  laundry,  and  some  entertainment.  When,  he  is 
demobilized,  his  old  employer  is  supposed  to  rehire  him 
for  a  year  "unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  unreasonable  to  do  so." 
If  the  company's  business  slumps,  it  does  not  have  to  re- 
employ  John  Green.  He  then  applies  for  unemployment 
insurance,  but  finds  that  he  has  greatly  reduced  rights, 
maybe  none,  depending  on  the  state  law,  because  for  one 
year  he  served  the  nation  and  that  is  not  considered  "em- 
ployment" under  the  state  law.  If  John  Green  serves 
more  than  one  year  he  may  lose  all  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  come  out  of  the  army  with  thousands 
of  others  facing  a  post-war  slump  with  no  protection. 

John  Green  also  will  have  his  federal  old  age  insurance 
reduced  by  one  percent  for  each  year  he  is  in  the  army 
rather  than  in  the  employ  of  private  industry.  Presumably 
the  first  John  Greens  will  be  single  men  without  depend- 
ents so  that  federal  survivors'  insurance  is  not  an  imme- 
diate issue,  but  John  Green  may  want  to  get  married.  If 
he  dies  soon  thereafter,  his  survivors  might  get  no  benefits 
because  his  army  service  would  not  be  counted  towards 
his  minimum  requirement  of  employment. 

Most  Americans  would  say  that  John  Green  should  not 
be  discriminated  against  in  unemployment,  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance  because  he  served  the  government. 
The  first  task  of  the  committee  is,  therefore,  to  preserve 
social  insurance  rights  for  drafted  and  enlisted  men. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  proposed  for  unemployment 
insurance  was  to  freeze  all  rights  as  of  the  date  of  enlist- 
ment and  to  base  unemployment  benefits  on  rights  acquired 
before  that  date.  A  uniform  freezing  principle  is  not 
simple  to  apply  to  fifty-one  state  schemes  which  have  such 
different  requirements  and  methods  of  calculating  benefits. 
Men  who  had  meager  or  no  rights  before  enlistment,  but 
might  have  acquired  more  if  they  had  not  been  drafted, 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  who 
happened  to  have  maximum  rights  on  enlistment,  although 
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they  all  served  the  federal  government  on  an  equal  footing 
for  a  year. 

A  second  proposal  has  been  made  to  count  all  service 
in  the  armed  forces  as  employment  entitling  a  man  to  all 
social  insurance  rights.  Such  a  reasonable  principle  intro- 
duces several  auxiliary  questions.  For  example,  how  should 
the  benefits  be  financed  ?  The  present  taxes  on  private 
industry  and  its  employes  might  be  used.  This  raises  the 
issue  of  the  adequacy  of  these  contributions  in  the  light 
of  the  regular  benefits,  payments  to  enlisted  men,  and  the 
possibility  of  severe  post-war  unemployment.  A  second 
method  would  require  the  federal  government  to  con- 
tribute for  all  social  insurance  like  any  other  employer, 
with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  adding  one  percent  for  old 
age  and  survivors'  insurance.  Because  army  pay  is  so  low, 
the  government  might  assume  the  employe  contribution 
and  pay  5  percent— --three  for  unemployment  and  two  for 
old  age  and  survivors'.  But  5  percent  of  what?  Army 
pay,  army  pay  plus  a  sum  for  wages  in  kind,  or  some  other 
figure  which  more  nearly  represents  the  basis  used  for 
calculating  benefits  in  private  industry?  The  army  scale 
of  pay  is  much  lower  for  most  men  than  their  normal 
earnings,  so  that  such  a  basis  would  discriminate  against 
the  enlisted  men.  Even  if  some  arbitrary  sum  such  as 
$30  a  month  were  added  to  represent  wages  in  kind 
(board,  room,  clothing,  laundry,  and  entertainment)  there 
might  still  be  discrimination.  The  federal  government 
might  pay  a  tax  of  5  percent  on  $30  a  week,  a  sum  which 
in  private  industry  would  in  many  states  qualify  John 
Green  for  maximum  unemployment  benefits  of  $15  a  week. 
The  annual  cost  per  man  would  be  $78 ;  $62,400,000  for 


800,000  trainees.  For  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance,  all 
time  served  in  the  armed  forces  might  count  in  the  total 
used  for  determining  eligibility  and  benefits,  but  average 
earnings  might  be  calculated  without  the  army  service 
unless  the  man  earned  more  while  in  the  army  than  in 
civilian  life. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  complexity 
of  one  of  the  problems  which  this  committee  faces.  The 
rights  of  drafted  men,  however,  cannot  be  solved  apart 
from  the  other  questions.  Piecemeal  amendments  may  be 
better  than  nothing,  but  fundamental  changes  would  avoid 
many  later  difficulties.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  social 
insurance  in  the  light  of  new  conditions  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. Now,  before  any  actual  participation  in  war,  is 
the  time  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  Soon  it  may  be 
too  late  to  give  the  careful  consideration  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  a  highly  technical  field.  Unless  the  social 
security  laws  are  broadened  now  to  protect  the  men  who 
serve  the  government  and  their  families,  there  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  bonus  drives.  A  carefully  devised  pro- 
gram to  meet  economic  emergencies  when  they  arise  seems 
vastly  superior  to  haphazard  raids  on  the  Treasury  after 
some  of  the  veterans  have  suffered  losses  in  income.  Great 
Britain  has  already  broadened  its  social  insurance  and  as- 
sistance measures.  In  this  country,  both  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations have  recently  urged  action.  The  President  has 
called  for  continued  progress  in  "security  for  those  who 
need  it."  Congress  has  a  vitally  important  job  to  revise 
the  social  security  legislation  to  meet  the  problems  of  a 
defense  economy. 


The  How  and  Why  of  Graded  Rents 

BY  JOHN  IHLDER 

Executive  Officer,  The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority,  District  of  Columbia 


SO  rapid  has  been  the  course  of  events  that  the  begin- 
nings of  public  housing  in  this  country  seem  almost 
like  an  old  story,  although  it  was  really  only  in  1937, 
with    the   establishment    of    the    United    States    Housing 
Authority,   that  there  was  official   national   acceptance  of 
public  responsibility  to  provide  decent  dwellings  for  Amer- 
ican families.    To  be  sure  there  was  much  discussion  of 
public  housing  long  before  that.    In  1933  there  were  cer- 
tain  depression-born   projects   under   the   stimulus   of   the 
National   Recovery  Act  and  even   earlier  there   was  the 
legislation  creating  the  pioneer  local  housing  agency  in  the 
country,  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Today  there  are  some  577  public  housing  authorities — 
city,   town,   and   county — and   discussion   no   longer   is  of 
public  housing  per  se  but  of  the  policies  which  must  be 
evolved  as  the  program  expands  and  new  problems  arise. 
One   of   the   problems  with   which   many   authorities   are 
grappling  is  how  rents  can  be  adjusted  within  the  frame- 
work of  legal   restrictions  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
wider  range  of  families  in  the  low  income  group  than  is 
possible  under  the  uniform  rent  schedule  originally  adopted. 
The  USHA  reports  that  nearly  half  of  the  projects  under 
its  jurisdiction   are   experimenting  with   various   plans  of 
graded  and  adjusted  rents. 

Because  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  has  had  a  con- 
sistent policy  in  the  matter  of  graded  or  adjusted  rents 


and  has  progressed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  its  policy 
and  experience  seem  worthy  of  study. 

When  the  Alley  Dwelling  Act  was  drafted  in  1929-30 
there  were  no  American  precedents.  There  was  more  than 
a  doubt  as  to  its  constitutionality.  To  guard  against  ad- 
verse court  decisions,  the  proposal  to  rid  Washington  of  its 
slums  was  based  upon  the  established  practice  of  the  federal 
government  in  reclaiming  swamps  and  arid  areas. 

In  its  earlier  years,  before  public  housing  had  been  ac- 
cepted nationally  as  more  than  an  emergency  depression- 
recovery  measure,  the  Authority's  operations  were  confined 
to  squares  which  contained  inhabited  alleys — the  original 
slums  of  Washington.  After  enactment  of  the  U.  S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  the  Authority  secured  amendments  to  its 
original  act  to  empower  it  to  acquire  and  build  upon  vacant 
land.  Since  then  it  has  been  able  to  carry  on  a  balanced 
program  of  slum  reclamation  (redevelopment  of  a  slum 
area  for  any  use  beneficial  to  the  community)  and  provi- 
sion of  low  rent  housing  on  sites  adapted  to  it.  This  pro- 
gram, of  course,  is  conceived  in  terms  of  a  long  series  of 
years  with  emphasis  at  any  given  time  depending  upon  cur- 
rent conditions.  At  first  the  emphasis  was  upon  slum  re- 
clamation ;  today,  because  Washington  has  a  severe  housing 
shortage,  it  is  upon  additional  dwellings. 

During  those  early  y,ears  the  Authority  had  no  subsidy 
fund.  It  still  has  none  for  projects  other  than  those  financed 
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by  USHA  loans.  When  public  housing  became  national 
under  the  depression-emergency  legislation,  subsidies  were 
introduced  and  were  applied  in  terms  of  construction  cost, 
45  percent  of  which  was  written  off  so  that  rents  could  be 
based  upon  the  remaining  55  percent  only.  The  Authority 
opposed  this  form  of  subsidy  as  certain  to  defeat  its  an- 
nounced purpose  by  raising  costs  rather  than  by  lowering 
rents.  That  is  exactly  what  happened. 

When  the  USHA  began  operation  in  1937  it  adopted  an- 
other form  of  subsidy  by  accompanying  its  loans  to  local 
authorities  with  annual  contributions  that  almost  equalled 
the  interest  on  and  amortization  of  all  capital  cost.  This 
was  applied  to  the  property  and  cut  all  rents  practically  in 
half.  The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  opposed  this  form  of 
subsidy  also  as  certain  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  all  who  are  not  properly  provided  for  by  private  enter- 
prise. Instead  it  proposed  what  it  now  calls  a  system  of 
graded  rents,  sometimes  called  adjusted  rents,  under  which 
the  subsidy  would  be  used  in  varying  amounts  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  an  economic  rent  and  the  rent  which 
a  family  can  afford  to  pay. 

SOME  who  advocated  the  still  prevalent  method  of  sub- 
sidy on  property  and  opposed  the  graded  rent  system, 
which  applies  to  families,  asserted  that  a  housing  subsidy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "charity,"  a  word  they  seemed  to 
think  derogatory.  They  were  opposed  to  accepting  clients 
of  relief  agencies  as  tenants,  saying  that  the  housing  of  such 
families  was  the  responsibility  of  the  relief  agencies,  thus 
ignoring  the  possibility  that  there  might  not  be  enough 
decent  low  rent  dwellings  to  accommodate  them.  The  op- 
position, however,  was  broken  down  at  conferences  of  pub- 
lic relief  and  housing  officials  held  in  1939  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  when 
it  was  shown  that  some  relief  agencies  had  begun  to  build 
shack  towns  because  their  clients  could  not  occupy  public 
housing. 

The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  has  maintained  that 
housing  subsidy  is  a  form  of  public  assistance  for  families 
whose  incomes  are  inadequate  to  secure  proper  privately 
owned  dwellings.  From  the  beginning  it  has  had  among 
its  tenants,  clients  of  both  public  and  private  relief  agencies 
as  well  as  families  on  WPA.  It  has  sought,  however,  to 
keep  the  number  of  families  receiving  other  forms  of  ma- 
terial assistance  from  exceeding  one  quarter  of  those  in  any 
property.  The  purpose  of  this  is  social,  to  aid  in  family 
rehabilitation  by  maintaining  communities  in  which  self- 
dependent  families  predominate. 

The  ADA  has  properties  where  no  subsidy  is  given,  and 
others  where  there  is  subsidy.  In  the  first,  rents  pay  all 
costs  including  full  real  estate  taxes.  These  it  calls  "eco- 
nomic rents,"  differing  from  "commercial  rents"  in  that 
they  do  not  include  profit.  Clients  of  relief  agencies  pay 
these  non-subsidized  rents  as  do  the  other  tenants.  These 
clients  are  ADA  tenants  because  they  cannot  secure  proper 
dwellings  at  lower  rent.  In  its  properties  where  subsidy  is 
given,  the  ADA  also  sets  economic  rents  to  be  paid  by  those 
of  its  tenants  whose  incomes  are  large  enough  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.  It  utilizes  the  subsidy  to  grade  down  the 
rents  of  other  families  according  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

Experience  developed  expected  defects  in  the  "half-rent" 
system.  The  half-rents  were  so  far  below  commercial  rents 
that  they  left  a  wide  no-man's  land  between  public  housing 
and  good  private  housing.  At  the  same  time  tenants  had  to 
be  able  to  pay  the  half-rents.  This  meant  that  public  hous- 


ing could  serve  only  a  thin  stratum  of  the  low  income, 
poorly  housed  part  of  the  population,  leaving  out  large 
strata  both  above  and  below.  The  United  States  Housing 
Act  prevents  acceptance  of  a  family  whose  income  exceeds 
five  times  (or  in  the  cases  of  large  families,  six  times) 
the  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  it  virtually  requires  that 
the  tenant  must  give  assurance  that  he  can  pay  the  half- 
rent..  Among  the  effects  of  this  was  strong  temptation  for 
tenants  to  conceal  increases  of  income  because  the  penalty 
of  honesty  was  eviction  and  return  to  the  slum.  Some 
tenants  even  refused  increase  of  wages  because  it  would 
put  them  above  the  income  limit. 

The  graded  or  adjusted  rents  of  the  Alley  Dwelling 
Authority  enable  it  to  accept  a  tenant  whose  income  is 
much  below  the  half-rent  limitation  and  to  retain  this 
tenant  as  ne  progresses  economically  until  he  is  able  to 
pay  a  full  economic  rent.  Then,  when  private  enterprise 
has  provided  proper  dwellings  which  may  be  secured  at 
one  quarter  ot  the  tenant's  income,  he  must  move. 

Theoretically  the  graded  rents  might  be  reduced  to  zero 
for  families  who  are  unemployed  and  not  eligible  for  relief. 
Practically  there  is  a  bottom  limit  imposed  by  the  law  and 
by  the  cost  of  living.  The  law  says  that  income  may  not 
exceed  five  times  the  rent.  A  one  dollar  rent  would  mean 
a  monthly  income  not  exceeding  $5.  Four  dollars  would 
buy  very  little  food,  clothes,  and  other  necessities  anywhere. 

IN  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  living  costs  are  com- 
paratively high,  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  has 
concluded,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  studies  by  social 
and  other  agencies,  that  a  family  of  four  needs  an  income 
of  at  least  $55  a  month.  One  fifth  of  $55  is  $11.  This 
happens  to  be  the  usual  rent  for  one  room  in  a  slum 
tenement  or  for  a  dilapidated  alley  shack.  So  $11  is  set 
as  the  lowest  rent  in  ADA  properties.  This  means  that 
wages  or  relief  must  provide  a  monthly  income  of  approxi- 
mately $55.  It  also  means  that  the  unemployed-employ- 
ables who  are  not  eligible  for  relief  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  also  not  eligible  for  public  housing.  The 
remedy  is  to  provide  work  or  relief,  not  to  provide  a  house 
with  a  bare  larder  and  an  empty  clothes  closet. 

Families  whose  incomes  increase  pay  increased  rentals 
according  to  a  definite  schedule  of  incomes  and  rents,  a 
copy  of  which  is  given  to  each  tenant.  In  the  lower  grades 
the  rent  is  increased  $1  for  each  $5  of  income  increase;  in 
the  middle  grades  $1.50  for  each  $5  increase;  in  the  higher 
grades,  just  below  the  economic  rent  level,  $2  for  each  $5 
increase.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  will  remain  approximately  stable.  So,  as  income 
increases,  a  larger  proportion  will  be  available  for  rent. 
If  income  decreases,  rents  are  reduced.  To  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  a  deficit  resulting  from  decreases  exceed- 
ing increases,  the  Authority  has  set  up  a  reserve  fund. 

Before  this  system  was  put  into  effect  there  were  dire 
prophesies  that  it  would  prove  administratively  unworkable 
and  that  there  would  be  jealousy  between  tenants  who  are 
given  similar  accommodations  for  different  rents.  The 
system  has  its  administrative  difficulties,  but  it  is  not 
unworkable.  The  tenants  seem  to  think  it  is  a  very  fair 
proposition.  Of  course  those  whose  rents  have  been  raised 
because  of  increased  income  do  not  enjoy  it  much.  But 
none  has  yet  moved  out. 

The  ADA's  graded  rents  are  not  the  perfect  answer  to 
a  complicated  problem,  but  they  are  the  best  we  have  been 
able  to  devise  under  the  limitations  that  condition  our 
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action.  They  have,  however,  attracted  wide  attention.  In 
a  number  of  cities  the  old  "half  rent"  subsidy  has  been 
divided  among  two  or  three  rent  levels  which  are  called 
"graded"  rents.  This  has  an  advantage  in  widening  the 
economic  stratum  from  which  tenants  may  be  drawn  and 
in  permitting  those  who  enter  at  the  bottom  to  stay  longer 
before  eviction,  but  it  is  only  a  palliative.  In  other  cities, 
where  there  is  a  desire  to  retain  the  policy  of  applying 
the  subsidy  to  the  property,  it  is  proposed  to  rent  certain 
dwellings  at  one  figure,  others  at  a  slightly  higher  figure, 
and  so  on,  and  then  to  move  families  as  their  incomes  go 
up  or  down.  This  seems  to  the  ADA  impracticable;  aside 


from  costs  of  moving  and  redecorating  there  are  such 
considerations  as  publicizing  a  family's  varying  fortunes 
and  the  difficulty  of  always  having  available  a  vacant 
dwelling  of  the  required  size.  So  the  ADA  believes  its 
system  of  graded  rents  meets  the  conditions  better  than 
any  other  yet  proposed. 

We  believe  that  this  rent  system  provides  a  basis  for  an 
advance  in  social  welfare.  By  means  of  it  good, housing 
is  made  a  facility  for  social  and  economic  progress,  not 
only  for  tenants  but  also  for  the  community,  because  it  sets 
good  housing  standards  and  does  this  in  a  way  that,  we 
believe,  is  economically  sound. 


A  Judge  Looks  at  Social  Work 

By  CLINTON  W.  ARESON 

Superintendent  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 
Formerly   Chief  Probation   Officer,  Domestic  Relations  Court  of  the   City  of  New  York 


FOUR  years  ago  a  visitor  in  Texas  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  extent  of  services  to  children  by  state 
and  county  organizations.  Seven  years  earlier  there 
had  been  no  county  services  whatever  and  not  even  a  state 
department  of  child  welfare  to  instigate  them.  The  change 
was  striking.  Still  more  striking,  however,  was  the  recep- 
tion given  his  admiring  comments  on  this  evidence  of 
progress.  Not  one  Texan  echoed  his  satisfaction  or  even 
seemed  interested  in  it.  They  talked  only  of  further  prog- 
ress, urgently  needed. 

Impressions  of  progress  in  welfare  services  as  against 
needs  are  often  impressions  and  nothing  more.  Conditioned 
by  the  observer's  experience  and  predilections,  by  his  post 
of  observation,  by  his  sense  of  distance  come,  they  may  or 
may  not  accord  with  the  facts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  new  observation  post 
was  set  up  when  Illinois  citizens  forced  through  the  legis- 
lature authorization  for  the  first  Juvenile  Court  in  this 
:ountry.  Its  purposes  of  rescue  were  definite,  but  not  all 
3t"  its  development  could  be  foreseen.  No  one,  for  example, 
was  then  thinking  of  it  as  the  chief  community  resource 
!ii  child  welfare;  or  as  the  dispenser  of  money  relief 
(mothers'  aid  in  the  Midwest  and  West)  ;  or  as  a  strong 
nfluence  toward  the  socialization  of  the  penal  law;  or  of 
the  judge  as  the  director  of  social  agency  policies.  Least 
f>f  all  would  its  founders  have  expected  leaders  in  social 
thought  in  Chicago  itself  to  be  calling  for  its  replacement 
A'ithin  a  generation. 

In  the  1938  annual  report  of  the  Domestic  Relations 
Jourt  of  the  City  of  New  York  John  Warren  Hill,  pre- 
siding justice,  pictured  the  rough  beginnings  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Ceurt  in  Manhattan  in  1902  and  contrasted  early 
•rudities  with  modern  practice.  In  his  1939  report,  phil- 
>sophy  and  performance  were  described  further  with  some 
romment  on  budgetary  and  other  internal  handicaps.  Now 
romes  a  colleague,  Justice  Justine  Wise  Polier,  five  years 
pn  the  bench  of  the  same  court,  half  of  that  time  in 
Children's  Court,  to  speak  her  mind  on  impressions  gained 
rom  hearing  hundreds  of  cases  and  fortified  by  a  degree 
)i  thought  and  study  of  social  matters  unusual  in  a  judge 
•ecure  in  a  ten-year  appointment.  ["Everybody's  Children 
-Nobody's  Child,"  by  Justine  Wise  Polier.  Scribner. 
i 131  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.] 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  judge  in  Juvenile  Court 
•  p  not  forced  by  the  demands  of  his  position  or  of  his  legal 


standing  to  spend  great  effort  on  study.  The  language  of 
the  statute  he  administers  is  so  broad  that  the  law  is  prac- 
tically what  he  says  it  is.  In  the  cases  he  hears  attorneys 
seldom  appear  to  combat  his  reading  of  the  statute.  Even 
less  frequently  do  appeals  subject  his  decisions  to  review 
by  a  higher  court.  Probation  staffs  may  discuss  with  him, 
even  argue,  the  disposition  of  cases,  but  they  know  that 
the  judicial  word  is  the  last  word. 

Educated  as  a  lawyer,  the  judge  must  function  as  a 
therapist  of  social  and  personal  maladies  in  the  treatment 
of  which  he  probably  has  had  no  training.  Inevitably,  the 
thoughtful  judge  has  moments  of  frustration,  as  do  others 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  their  fellows.  Moreover, 
he  is  under  a  compulsion.  He  usually  feels  that  he  is  "the 
Court,"  and  that  courts  by  nature  have  authority,  and  that 
when  authority  speaks,  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  So  one  does 
find  a  sense  that  "the  Court"  not  only  should  decide  issues 
that  may  be  in  conflict,  but  should  direct  what  is  to  be 
done  by  its  probation  officers  for  individual  children  and 
their  families,  and  even  at  times  what  social  agencies 
should  do  in  "cooperating  with  the  Court." 

The  statute  under  which  Judge  Polier  serves  enjoins 
the  court  to  secure  for  children  the  care  and  protection 
that  a  wise  parent  would  provide.  But  a  court  does  not 
have  within  itself  social  substitutes  for  parents.  It  must 
seek  them  through  social  agencies.  It  can  decree  legal 
conditions  that  may  increase  their  chances  of  success,  as 
when  a  child  is  shielded  from  destructive  parents.  In  many 
jurisdictions  the  court  may  support  him  from  the  public 
purse.  It  may  furnish  a  mixture  of  case  work  and  author- 
ity, where  case  work  seems  to  have  failed,  by  placing  him 
on  probation. 

Judge  Polier  is  most  concerned  at  the  lack  of  provision, 
sometimes  the  lack  of  response,  by  social  agencies  which, 
in  her  opinion,  curtails  the  effective  authority  of  the  court 
to  have  its  directions  carried  out.  She  faces  a  dilemma  old 
in  social  work.  "Family"  agencies,  "children's"  agencies, 
"modern"  institutions  have  all  felt  the  pull  of  clients'  needs 
and  have  thought  of  doing  a  "complete  job."  There  seems 
to  be  logic  in  the  idea,  yet  somehow  apparently  it  does 
not  work.  Some  courts  place  children  in  foster  homes, 
usually  not  very  successfully;  many  operate  detention 
homes  where  children  may  stay  too  long  or  be  interned 
"to  be  taught  a  lesson."  Courts  are  faced  with  the  hardest 
demands,  they  should  be  conscious  of  the  shortcomings 
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of  their  communities.  This  book  gives  full  weight  to  the 
peculiar  shortcomings  of  social  agency  equipment  in  New 
York  City.  But,  mercifully,  it  does  not  propose  expansion 
of  the  court  as  the  remedy. 

Demand  for  improvement  is  Judge  Polier's  theme.  The 
particulars  reflect  local  difficulties  and  do  not  yield  a  gen- 
eral pattern.  Important  changes  of  public  policy  are  not 
dwelt  upon.  She  does  not  mention  the  undeniable  effect 
on  the  work  of  the  New  York  City  court  when  the  state 
signed  up  with  the  federal  government  to  implement  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  and  the  number  of  cases  aided 
rose  from  5,000  to  16,000  in  a  brief  period  of  time.  To 
place  the  resources  of  the  federal  government  behind  aid 
to  children  was  one  of  the  great  decisions  in  welfare 
history.  Strengthening  the  services  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  demanded  by  the  author,  also  is  flowing 
from  this  same  federal  reenforcement. 

JUDGE  POLIER'S  repeated  demand  for  more  and 
more  public  service  as  opposed  to  the  present  equipment 
of  private  resources  has  something  of  the  sound  of  a  saving 
formula.  At  the  meetings  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  in  a  Democracy  the  formula  of  federal  aid 
made  its  appearance  very  early,  but  in  rather  special  con- 
nections. Where  sparsely  settled  states  neither  could  raise 
large  funds  nor  furnish  leadership  for  adequate  services; 
where  accepted  techniques  of  health  and  education  made 
inclusive  programs  likely  to  succeed ;  where  migrants  were 
disowned  and  child  laborers  exploited,  in  such  instances  the 
formula  had  ready  acceptance.  But  there  would  have  been 
few,  I  think,  to  place  citizen  leadership  in  a  community  like 
New  York  in  opposition  to  the  directing  voice  of  the  state. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  cites  citizen  projects 
as  responsible  for  progress  in  public  services  although  she 
speaks  plain  words  about  the  inadequacies  of  the  New 
York  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  as 
revealed  by  a  municipal  study  now  five  years  old.  Under 
New  York  State  law  the  Department  of  Welfare,  in  the 
person  of  the  commissioner,  has  all  the  authority  necessary 
for  the  services,  except  shelter,  now  given  by  the  SPCC, 
and  in  recent  years  the  department  might  have  planned  to 
absorb  them.  Although  the  present  inadequacies  were  long 
since  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials  the 
implicit  obligation  has  not  been  assumed. 

Doubtless  New  York  is  more  plagued  than  newer  com- 
munities with  vested  interests  in  welfare.  But  Judge 
Polier  seems  disturbed  by  those  interests  in  the  private 
agency  field.  "Vested"  is  not  a  characteristic  of  any  one 
sphere  of  interest.  Sometimes  the  courts  themselves  de- 
velop this  trait.  The  author  would  have  the  New  York 
court  better  able  to  have  its  directions  followed.  It  is  a 
modest  purpose  compared  to  proposals  that  appear  in  the 
legislature  to  give  each  and  every  Children's  Court  in 
the  state  the  authority  to  direct  the  program,  length  of 
stay,  and  discharge  each  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
three  state  training  schools. 

Those  in  public  service  need  neither  envy  nor  resent 
the  characteristics  of  private  welfare.  The  recovery  of 
injured  lives  will  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of 
knowledge  and  skill  and  the  creation  of  an  equitable  social 
order.  It  will  be  retarded  when  sectarian  interests,  or 
traditional  philanthropy,  or  an  organization  of  civil  serv- 
ice employes,  or  the  authority  of  judges  becomes  a  vested 
interest. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  behavior  of 
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judges,  admirably  described  by  the  author  in  general  terms, 
should  be  dealt  with  critically  by  a  colleague.  The  late 
J.  Prentice  Murphy  once  wrote  of  their  ways  under  the 
title:  "The  Juvenile  Court  at  the  Bar."  He  found  many 
of  the  judges'  behaviorisms  destructive  alike  of  children 
and  of  the  courts.  Conversation  with  certain  of  those 
critics  of  the  courts  alluded  to  by  Judge  Polier  revealed 
very  clearly  that  judicial  performance,  as  they  had  observed 
it,  contributed  heavily  to  their  conclusion  that  a  better 
mechanism  should  be  developed.  Probation  officers  spend 
much  thought  on  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  judges  in 
order  to  spare  children  in  certain  cases  treatment  that  they 
should  not  have  to  endure.  In  courts  with  more  than  one 
judge  it  is  not  uncommon  to  avoid  certain  judges  in  favor 
of  others  more  able  to  comprehend  personal  difficulties  and 
social  remedies.  But  as  yet  the  qualifications  of  these 
powerful  individuals  who  "sit  at  the  center"  of  the  court's 
processes  are  defined  only  in  genial  platitudes,  except  for 
the  common  requirement  of  some  years  of  practice  as  an 
attorney. 

If  the  court  is  to  express  the  authority  of  society  in 
behalf  of  children  the  judge  ought  not  to  be  simply  a 
rubber  stamp  for  predetermined  plans  of  agencies  and 
others.  He  is  society's  agent  in  a  special  sense  and  should 
add  some  positive  element.  It  would  be  well  for  associa- 
tions of  judges  in  this  area  of  law  to  undertake  searching 
analysis  of  what  goes  to  make  up  this  element  in  relation 
to  other  welfare  forces  as  they  now  are  developing.  The 
great  and  growing  stream  of  welfare  services  is,  in  general, 
guided  by  professionally  accepted  principles  of  dealing 
with  human  troubles.  Knowledge  of  these  things  increas- 
ingly informs  practice.  There  is  a  clear  suggestion  in  this 
to  practitioners  from  the  legal  world  who  occupy  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  all  welfare  posts — the  bench. 

WORDS  of  caution  may  be  in  order  at  this  point.  Dis- 
tant pastures  sometimes  look  greener.  It  is  true,  as 
Judge  Polier  states,  that  a  private  agency  in  Boston  main- 
tains a  number  of  foster  homes  for  the  detention  of  boys 
and  girls  awaiting  disposition  by  the  Juvenile  Court.  But 
why  not  complete  the  story  by  adding,  first,  that  for  years 
boys  also  have  been  detained  in  the  Charles  Street  jail; 
second,  that  the  Massachusetts  SPCC  has  maintained  for 
many  years  a  shelter  for  neglected  children  and  material 
witnesses.  Likewise  to  mention  the  child  placement  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Child  Guardianship  as 
a  successful  example  of  state  care  is  to  accept  numbers 
without  too  much  regard  for  quality  of  work.  Perhaps 
that  kind  of  placement  is  better  than  life  in  private  insti- 
tutions supervised  by  a  state  department.  Judge  Polier 
gives  the  reader  nothing  by  which  he  may  judge. 

Judge  Polier  places  us  in  her  debt  by  telling  clearly  and 
definitely  what  she  thinks  about  welfare  organizations, 
about  private  agencies  and  to  a  lesser  extent  about  courts, 
as  she  faces  a  stream  of  children  in  the  complex  of  New 
York  life.  One  hopes  she  may  have  imitators  among  judges 
— and  many  readers  among  the  rest  of  us.  We  have  too 
few  considered  statements  from  judges  who  sit  in  juve- 
nile courtrooms.  Annual  reports,  papers  delivered  at  con- 
ferences, are  not  enough  from  these  men  and  women  who 
play  a  decisive  role  in  the  lives  of  200,000  American  chil- 
dren every  year.  Who  are  these  powerful  individuals? 
What  are  they  thinking  as  they  say  to  one,  "  'Come,'  and 
he  cometh" ;  and  to  another,  "  'Go.'  and  he  goeth"  ?  What 
do  they  think  the  children  think  of  them? 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 


"Children  Behind  the  Figures 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


THE  figures  certainly  were  impressive.  Even  Miss 
Bailey,  allergic  as  she  was  to  large  totals  and  aver- 
ages, had  to  admit  it.  Here  were  upwards  of  26,- 
500  children  whose  lives  were  touched  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  the  beneficent  activities  of  the  state.  "We  say 
'affected'  rather  than  'touched',"  put  in  the  state  director, 
whose  figures  they  were.  Here,  farther  on,  where  the  fig- 
ures were  broken  down,  were  8,100  children  "neglected, 
delinquent,  and  wayward"  to  whom  the  state  stood  in  the 
relationship  of  guardian,  mindful  of  every  detail  of  their 
lives  right  down  to  the  condition  of  their  underwear  and 
the  sheets  on  their  beds.  And  here  were  1,150  babies, 
children  under  two,  cared  for  by  mothers  not  their  own, 
but  "visited  at  least  twice  a  year  by  agents  of  the  state." 

There  were  more  figures,  but  anyway  you  looked  at  them 
they  meant  a  lot  of  children,  all  removed  from  their  natural 
homes  and  parents.  Miss  Bailey  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  greening  lawn  and  tried  to  see  them — little  girls  in 
sweaters  and  skirts,  little  boys  with  tousled  heads  and 
scuffed  shoes,  pink-faced  babies  and  toddlers  in  rompers. 
But  there  were  too  many  of  them,  and  some  way  the  state, 
visiting  them  "at  least  twice  a  year,"  took  on  the  aspect 
not  of  a  beneficent  guardian  but  of  a  machine. 

The  director,  as  though  sensing  Miss  Bailey's  thought, 
turned  the  page  and  pointed  to  still  more  figures.  "Here's 
I  our  trouble,"  she  said. 

Yes,  there  it  was  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  column 
that  showed  how  the  department  spent  its  money.  Here 
were  the  sums  spent  for  the  board  of  the  children  in  foster 
homes,  for  their  clothing,  for  their  medical  care  and  dental 
care.  In  amounts  per  child  they  seemed  reasonably  ade- 
quate. The  catch  came  when  the  figures  dropped  into  per- 
centages— 90  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  maintenance 
of  children;  10  percent  for  administration. 

Miss  Bailey's  pencil  pointed  to  that  tell-tale  10  percent. 
"Just  what  is  in  there?"  she  asked. 

"Practically  nothing  that  spells  quality  in  child  care," 
answered  the  director  bitterly.  "In  that  10  percent  is  a 
I  futile  effort  to  accomplish  the  impossible.  In  it  are  so  many 
I  gaps  in  the  service  we  ought  to  give  that  I  often  think  the 
state  as  guardian  only  continues  the  neglect  for  which  it 
removes  children  from  their  natural  parents." 

"Just  what,  exactly,  do  you  mean?" 

"Mostly  I  mean  lack  of  staff  to  give  the  services  that 
go  beyond  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  which  are  im- 
plicit in  the  obligation  that  the  state  assumes  when  it  ac- 
cepts total  responsibility  for  a  child.  The  state  pays  cheer- 
[  fully — well,  pretty  cheerfully — for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rhild,  but  it  begrudges  every  penny  for  anything  else. 

"Now  take  the  matter  of  investigations.  How  our  legis- 
I  lators  hate  that  word.  Perhaps  it  isn't  a  very  good  one, 

I  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one  we  have.     By  investigation 

II  mean  the  painstaking  appraisal  of  every  factor  in  the  sit- 
luation  of  the  child,  the  conscious  positive  effort  to  exhaust 
I  every  means  of  keeping  him  with  his  own  people  before  re- 
|  moving  him  to  a  strange  setting.     By  investigation  I  mean 
[  an  equally  thoughtful   appraisal  of  the   foster  home,   not 
I  just  of  its  cleanliness  and  the  state  of  the  mattresses  but  of 


its  spirit  and  of  the  influences  that  play  on  it.  And  by 
investigation  I  mean  a  continuous  contact  with  the  child's 
own  people  after  his  removal  with  the  positive  intention 
of  restoring  him  to  them;  and  I  mean,  too,  a  living  vital 
contact  with  the  child  and  the  foster  family,  not  just  a 
perfunctory  visit  to  keep  the  record  clear." 

"And  you  and  your  staff  don't  do  these  things?" 
"We  try,  but  we  know  better  than  anyone  how  much  of 
our  doing  is  no  more  than  a  gesture.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  the  loads  our  workers  carry?  I'd  be 
ashamed  to  tell  you  just  how  big  and  complicated  those 
loads  are.  We  have  one  group  of  workers  who  investigate 
cases  prior  to  acceptance  and  another  group  who  find  foster 
homes  and  supervise  the  children  placed  in  them.  It  saves 
time,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  good  for  the  children. 
The  worker  who  knows  them  in  the  foster  home  knows  too 
little  of  their  own  home,  only  what  she  finds  in  the  case 
record,  none  of  the  intangibles.  And  continuous  contact 
with  the  own  home  is  simply  nobody's  business.  That  I 
think  is  one  of  our  serious  gaps." 

MISS  Bailey,  who  had  a  date  later  in  the  day  to  go 
out  with  one  of  the  home  supervisors,  made  a  mental 
note  to  explore  that  gap  at  first  hand,  but  meantime  she 
had  another  question. 

"You  say  your  troubles  are  due  mostly  to  lack  of  staff. 
What  about  others?" 

"Come  along  and  I'll  show  you  one.  It's  an  exhibit  put 
on  every  Thursday  and  I'm  not  bragging  about  it." 

Miss  Bailey  followed  the  director  through  dimly  lighted 
corridors  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  big  dreary  basement 
room  lined  with  filing  cases  and  benches  on  which  sat  a 
dozen  children  in  various  stages  of  suspended  animation. 

"This,"  said  the  director,  "is  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
the  playroom.  These  children  were  brought  here  this 
morning  by  the  worker  responsible  for  their  acceptance. 
Here  they  have  a  medical  examination  and  are  outfitted 
with  new  clothing.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  have  baths 
because  there  is  no  bathtub.  Then  the  worker  respon- 
sible for  the  placement  takes  over  and  by  night  she  has 
them  tucked  into  the  foster  homes  of  her  choice." 

"You  mean  that  this  all  happens  to  them  in  a  day,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Bailey,  "that  they  are  taken  out  of  their  own 
homes,  put  through  this  routine,  and  then  taken  by  a  per- 
fect stranger  and  left  in  a  perfectly  strange  place?" 

"That's  the  way  it  works  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. This  is  a  small  state  so  we  can  get  around  fast. 
We  have  a  nursery  for  the  temporary  care  of  children 
under  three,  but  the  others  we  push  through.  If  they  are 
tired  out  or  emotionally  upset  it's  just  too  bad." 

For  an  hour  Miss  Bailey  sat  on  a  bench  and  watched 
the  mill  grind.  Watched  children  brought  in,  often 
ragged,  sometimes  dirty,  always  scared;  watched  them  go 
out  with  the  brisk  workers,  neat  and  tidy  as  to  clothes; 
cat-washed  as  to  faces,  but  still  scared.  What  was  going 
on  in  their  minds  as  routine  hurried  them  from  the  known 
into  the  unknown,  she  had  no  idea. 

All  that  afternoon,  driving  through  the  budding  country- 
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side,  Miss  Bailey  watched  a  home  supervisor  supervise. 
Regaled  between  stops  with  Miss  McGuire's  salty  com- 
ment on  human  nature,  she  found  herself  wondering  if 
perhaps  the  dot-and-dash  system  of  the  state  office  did  not 
accomplish  as  much  in  the  long  run  as  the  refined  tech- 
niques that  the  system  so  conspicuously  lacked.  She  sat  in 
the  shabby  living  rooms  of  little  houses  that  for  all  their 
clutter  had  the  unmistakable  feel  of  home.  She  saw  com- 
fortable down-at-heel  foster  mothers  lead  Miss  McGuire 
unconcernedly  over  the  house,  opening  closet  doors  and 
turning  back  beds,  for  quick  inspection.  She  saw  chatter- 
ing children  swarm  in  from  school,  fling  down  their  books 
and  dart  off  again  on  their  own  affairs  as  naturally  and 
freely  as  though  life  always  had  been  kind  to  them. 

"Of  course,  you're  showing  me  only  the  good  ones,"  she 
observed  as  they  drove  away  from  a  house  where  their 
visit  had  coincided  with  a  birthday  party  complete  with 
cake  and  candles. 

"No,  these  are  run-of-the-mill  homes,  run-of-the-mill 
children.  Why  they  are  like  this,  after  what  they  have 
been  through,  I  haven't  the  least  notion.  Their  powers 
of  recuperation  are  beyond  belief.  I  nearly  die  when  I 
have  to  go  off  and  leave  a  scared,  defenseless  little  kid  in  a 
strange  home.  But  some  way  they  weather  through.  The 
foster  mothers  say  they  mope  for  a  day  or  two,  then  life 
takes  hold  of  them.  It's  nature  that  does  it,  not  us." 

MISS  Bailey  was  reminded  of  that  gap  between  investi- 
gation and  home  supervision  that  she  had  marked 
down  for  exploration,  but  Miss  McGuire  went  on. 

"Since  you  think  it's  all  so  nice  and  simple,  I'll  take  you 
to  see  our  little  trouble  maker.  Two  weeks  is  about  all 
any  foster  mother  can  keep  her.  She's  been  in  and  out 
of  half  my  homes  already  and  probably  will  make  the 
whole  circuit.  Whenever  I  think  that  I'm  pretty  good,  I 
remember  Laura  and  am  properly  humbled." 

"Is  the  child  right  mentally?" 

"Oh  yes,  bright  as  a  whip.  All  she  wants  is  to  go  home 
to  her  mother  and  she'll  keep  raising  Cain  'till  she  does." 

Miss  Bailey  looked  blank.  It  seemed  such  a  natural 
thing  for  a  child  to  want.  "Tell  me  about  her,"  she  said. 

"Well,  she's  fourteen,  the  oldest  of  six,  the  only  one 
born  in  wedlock.  The  mother  is  practically  feebleminded 
— not  commitable,  but  unable  to  make  a  home  for  the 
children  whom  she  produces  with  complete  unconcern. 
They  were  on  town  relief — ADC  wouldn't  have  them  on 
account  of  the  mother  being  so  loose-living.  But  a  year 
or  so  ago  their  condition  became  a  scandal — the  whole  lot 
almost  froze  to  death — and  the  state  stepped  in  and  took 
over.  We  kept  them  together  according  to  our  policy,  but 
from  the  first  Laura  upset  arrangements  as  fast  as  we 
could  make  them.  She's  placed  separately  now  and  the 
younger  ones  have  settled  down  and  are  doing  very  well. 
But  not  Laura,  she's  everybody's  headache.  There  she  is." 

On  the  top  step  of  the  narrow  porch  sat  a  little  girl, 
hugging  her  thin  knees.  The  backyard  was  full  of  children 
and  dogs  at  noisy  play.  Around  the  corner  came  an 
anxious  faced  woman  hurrying  out  to  the  car.  But  Laura 
beat  her. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  say,  Miss  McGuire,  you've  got 
to  let  me  go  home.  My  grandmother  wrote  me  a  letter 
and  my  mother  wants  me  and  if  I  can't  go  I'll  run  away." 

The  foster  mother  shook  a  discouraged  head,  "I'm  sorry 
Miss  McGuire,  I've  done  my  best." 

Miss  Bailey  stayed   in   the  car  while   the  others  went 


indoors.  It  was  a  long  wait  before  Miss  McGuire 
looking  a  little  tight  around  the  lips,  came  out. 

"I'll  have  to  move  her,"  she  said  grimly  as  she  put  th( 
car  in  gear.  "I've  promised  to  come  back  tomorrow  and 
take  her  away.  It'll  be  the  same  story  over  again." 

"What  about  this  grandmother?"  asked  Miss  Bailey. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  her,  never  saw  her  or  th< 
mother  either.  I  don't  do  the  investigating.  My  business 
is  to  find  a  home  for  the  child  and  supervise  it." 

MISS  Bailey  suddenly  realized  that  here,  open  before 
her  eyes,  was  the  gap  she  had  heard  about. 

"But  the  investigator  must  have  known  the  grand 
mother." 

"Yes,  I  remember  the  record  said  she  was  a  nice  old 
soul  with  an  OAA  allowance.  I  heard  somewhere  that  th< 
daughter  is  living  with  her  since  we  took  the  children  and 
is  quite  behaving  herself." 

"Then  why  couldn't  Laura  go  to  the  grandmother,  too?' 
It  looked  simple  to  Miss  Bailey.  But  it  wasn't. 

"What  would  she  live  on?  The  grandmother  couldn't 
support  her  on  OAA.  Lord  knows  what  the  mother's 
living  on.  ADC  won't  do  a  thing;  says  the  mother  is  ar 
improper  guardian,  and  of  course  she  is.  And  the  towr 
isn't  going  to  spend  good  money  on  relief  for  a  child  whc 
once  has  been  accepted  as  a  state  case." 

There  was  more  -than  one  gap,  it  seemed,  and  through 
any  one  of  them  fell  the  wretched  Laura. 

Miss  Bailey  knew  she  was  being  impolitely  persistent 
but  she  couldn't  stop.  "How  much  is  the  OAA  grant: 
Is  the  mother  getting  town  relief?"  Miss  McGuire  didn'l 
know.  It  wasn't  her  business. 

"But  couldn't  you  pay  Laura's  board  to  the  grand- 
mother?" No,  state  children  were  never  placed  in  relief 
homes.  "But  couldn't  the  grandmother  be  made  Laura's 
guardian  and  so  make  ADC  a  possibility?"  No,  not  and 
keep  her  OAA  grant.  "Then  what  about  resigning  from 
OAA  and  getting  her  on  ADC  for  the  sake  of  the  child  ?': 
We-11,  that  didn't  seem  very  practical.  There'd  be  endless 
red  tape  and  probably  ADC  wouldn't  take  to  the  idea,  and 
about  the  time  you  got  it  all  arranged  the  mother  would  up 
and  have  another  baby  and  then  where  would  you  be? 

At  this  point  Miss  Bailey  lost  her  manners. 

"And  where  are  you  now?"  she  sputtered,  "and  where 
is  Laura?  You've  never  seen  the  grandmother  or  talkec 
the  case  over  with  the  investigator  or  with  the  ADC 
worker.  Where's  that  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  you 
were  talking  about?  Laura  is  your  business.  Then  whj 
isn't  it  your  business  to  get  hold  of  the  people  who  mighi 
help  her.  You  don't  get  anywhere  by  not  trying." 

Miss  McGuire  was  silent,  her  eyes  on  the  road  ahead 
Miserably  Miss  Bailey  recalled  her  mother's  grave  ad 
monition,  "Amelia,  you  talk  too  much  with  your  mouth.' 
She  was  just  shaping  an  apology  when  Miss  McGuire  pu' 
out  a  hand  and  patted  her  arm.  "You  know,"  she  saic 
with  a  warm  Irish  smile,  "I  think  you've  got  somethinf 
there.  It's  time  I  stopped  fooling  around  with  this  case» 
Know  what  I'm  going  to  do  tomorrow?  I'm  going  tc 
ditch  my  whole  schedule  and  go  to  work  on  Laura.  A^ 
nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  I'll  be  on  that  grand' 
mother's  doorstep.  And  then — ADC,  here  I  come." 

Since  March  1933  "Miss  Bailey"  has  been  a  SURVE 
MIDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  socia 
work  in  action  a  continuing  feature. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHU 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla   Schroeder 


HAVIN.G  guessed  right  on  the  price  stabilization  unit  last  month,  I  am  taking 
another  chance.  This  time,  however,  I  have  more  than  rumor  to  go  by.  An 
Executive  Order  is  on  the  President's  desk  and  should  be  signed  before  the 
ink  is  dry  on  this  page.  The  order  reshuffles  several  existing 
agencies   and   creates   a  new   one,   a   division   of    Home   or 
Civil   Defense.  This   division,   of   course,   has   been   in   the 
cards  from  the  beginning,  a  necessary  part  of  any  defense 
program.  The  fact  that  it  is  coming  into  being  only  now  is 
just  one  of  those  things.   It  will  include  such   agencies  as 
Frank   Bane's   Division   of    State   and   Local   Cooperation, 
volunteer  groups,  and  the  like. 

The  new  division  is  to  operate  under  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Management  along  with  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply,  and  a  group  of  other  agencies  now 
more  or  less  detached — for  example,  National  Defense 
Housing,  and  the  Latin-American  unit. 

Each  of  these  agencies  is  to  go  its  separate  way,  re- 
porting only  to  the  President  and  being  responsible  only 
to  him.  The  OEM  will  act  merely  as  a 
service  facility.  Wayne  Coy,  formerly  as- 
sistant to  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor McNutt,  has  gone  to  OEM,  replac- 
ing William  H.  McReynolds  who  re- 
turns to  his  old  job  on  the  White  House 
staff.  Mr.  Coy  will  act  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  White  House  and  OEM. 
He  has  asked  the  President  to  withdraw 
his  nomination  as  chairman  of  the  board 
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about  85   percent  in  the  war   and   post- 
war period  between  1915  and   1920. 


to  investigate  transportation  facilities  in 
order  to  devote  his  energies  to  OEM. 

LEOX  HENDERSON  HAS  THE  PRICE  STA- 
bilizing  unit  well  underway.  Harriet 
Elliott,  former  Defense  Consumer  Com- 
missioner, who  has  gone  with  OPACS,  is 
relishing  her  broader  opportunity  to 
function.  She  has  issued  a  statement  sug- 
gesting state  fair-rent  laws  in  areas 
where  rents  threaten  to  soar.  She  has 
warned  shoe  and  textile  industrialists 
that  prices  are  being  watched  and  that 
they  must  cooperate  if  they  wish  to  avoid 
government  action.  She  has  indicated  to 

I  the    sugar    dealers   the    adequacy   of   the 

I  action  available  to  the  government  if  the 
price  of  sugar  gets  out  of  hand.  The 
landlords,  the  shoe  and  textile  people, 
the  sugar  dealers  need  only  to  note  Mr. 

1  Henderson's  order  freezing  steel  prices 
to  appreciate  OPACS  warnings. 

The    President    is    determined    not    to 

I  permit  price  inflation  in  either  potatoes 
or  steel.  Obviously,  government  prefers 
to  let  industry  and  commerce  police 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  the  President  may  find  it  necessary 
to  act.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  is  understood 
to  be  urging  rigid,  over-all  price  control. 
Mr.  Baruch  bases  his  argument  on  his 
World  War  experience.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  inflation  of  prices  made  that 
\var  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 

|  States  an  unnecessary  $15,000,000,000. 
The  cost  of  living,  including  rent,  food, 

;  clothing   and   household    equipment,    rose 
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BUT      OEM      WILL     NOT     HAVE     JURIS- 

diction  over  the  health  and  welfare  as- 
pects of  the  defense  program,  which  re- 
mains under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Thus,  it  will  not  have  control 
of  nutrition,  unquestionably  a  basic  de- 
fense issue.  The  Nutrition  Committee, 
really  planning  to  go  places,  has  called  a 
general  conference  for  May  26,  27  and 
28.  The  intent  is  to  bridge  the  gap  as 
quickly  as  possible  between  scientific 
knowledge  about  food  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  to  the  daily  menu 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  and 
all  the  little  Publics,  most  particularly 
the  latter.  European  governments  have 
bridged  the  gap  by  government  decree. 
Our  government,  hoping  to  do  it  less 
arbitrarily,  is  nonetheless  determined  to 
improve  the  nutrition  and  thereby  the 
health  of  the  nation.  In  announcing  the 
conference  the  President  connected  nu- 
trition directly  with  national  defense,  ex- 
plaining the  necessity  of  eliminating  mal- 
nutritional  diseases  and  defects  among 
defense  workers,  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  civilian  population. 

These  various  announcements  indicate 
an  attitude  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  in  Washington — that  the  "emer- 
gency" is  not  to  be  over  in  a  few  short 
months  or  even  years.  Official  Washing- 
ton seems  to  be  settling  down  for  a  long 
pull.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  begin- 
nings of  the  defense  effort  in  September 
and  October,  when  officials  talk  of  pro- 
grams now,  they  seem  to  be  thinking  in 
decades  not  days.  They  don't  say  it.  They 
just  take  it  for  granted. 

IN  CONGRESS  SENATOR  BROWN  HAS  RE- 
introduced  the  hospital  bill.  It  is  sub- 
stantially the  measure  reported  last  Con- 


gress by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  The  committee,  it 
will  be  remembered,  rewrote  the  original 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner  of 
New  York.  The  amended  bill  passed 
the  Senate  but  never  got  through  the 
House.  Chances  that  the  House  will 
reconsider  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress are  good. 

The  House  has  passed  the  May  bill 
making  prostitution  a  federal  offense  in 
areas  near  and  around  military  and 
naval  posts,  the  boundaries  to  be  decided 
by  the  federal  security  administrator  and 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  [See 
page  141.]  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  will  act  on  the  bill  im- 
mediately and  it  should  go  to  the  Senate 
in  short  order. 

Representative  Tolan  of  California 
has  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  discon- 
tinue or  suspend  work  projects  during 
the  emergency  and  substitute  defense 
training  courses.  The  CCC  responds  that 
their  present  activities  are  defense  work. 

ON  APRIL  28  CHAIRMAN  LANHAM  OF 
the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  introduced  a  new  community 
facilities  bill,  HR  4545,  which  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  reported  favorably 
to  the  floor  by  the  committee.  His  orig- 
inal bill,  HR  3570,  introduced  immedi- 
ately following  the  President's  request 
for  $150,000,000  for  such  facilities  in  de- 
fense areas,  was  merely  an  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  and  did  not  specify 
the  uses  to  which  the  money  was  put. 
HR  4545  is  more  definite.  Title  11,  Sec- 
tion 201,  for  example,  defines  the  term 
"public  work"  as  schools,  waterworks, 
works  for  the  treatment  and  purification 
of  water,  sewers,  garbage  and  refuse  dis- 
posal facilities,  public  sanitary  facilities, 
hospitals  and  other  places  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  recreational  facilities  and 
streets  and  access  roads. 

The  bill  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  Brown  hospital  bill,  as  the  hospitals 
and  "places  for  the  care  of  the  sick"  in 
the  Lanham  bill  are  to  be  built  only  in 
defense  areas. 

Subsection  (d)  under  Section  201  of 
the  Lanham  bill  authorizes  loans,  grants, 
or  both,  to  public  and  private  agencies 
for  public  works  and  equipment  there- 
fore. Furthermore,  it  authorizes  "con- 
tributions" to  such  agencies  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  such  facilities. 
Part  3  of  Section  203  says  that  these  fa- 
cilities shall  be  maintained  and  operated 
by  officers  and  employes  of  the  United 
States  only  if,  and  to  the  extent  that, 
local  public  and  private  agencies  are  un- 
able to  handle  the  situation. 
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No  Ivory  Tower 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  playground  of  the  East,  will  offer 
no  escape  from  reality  to  the  social  workers  assembled 
there  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  June 
1-7.  Days  of  heavy  concentration  on  methods  of  carrying 
on  the  job  [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1941,  page 
68]  will  be  followed  by  evenings  of  attention  to  the  words 
of  persons  especially  qualified  to  speak  on  the  directions 
open  to  social  work  in  a  confused  world.  In  addition  to 
Jane  Hoey,  director  of  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  conference's  president, 
whose  topic  will  be  "The  Contribution  of  Social  Work  to 
Government,"  the  general  sessions'  speakers  will  include: 
Edward  J.  Phelan,  acting  director  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  and  its  representative  from  Eire,  speaking  on 
"Safeguarding  the  Social  Services  in  a  Country  at  War"; 
John  G.  Winant,  Ambassador  to  England,  speaking  by 
radio  on  "The  Importance  of  Social  Security  in  the  De- 
fense of  Any  Nation" ;  Jonathan  Daniels,  author  and  edi- 
tor, and  Charles  P.  Taft,  assistant  to  the  coordinator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  one  speaking  from  the 
local  viewpoint  the  other  from  the  national  viewpoint  on 
"National  Defense  and  the  Health  and  Welfare  Services  in 
the  United  States" ;  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  on  "The  Development  of  Social 
Programs  in  the  Americas — Trends  in  the  United  States." 
Other  speakers  will  be  announced  in  the  conference  pro- 
gram. 

As  in  the  past,  a  number  of  independently  sponsored 
meetings  not  listed  on  the  program  will  be  held  during  the 
week,  among  them  our  own  Survey  meeting  (see  page  155) 
where  Vera  Micheles  Dean  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion will  be  the  speaker.  Other  groups  sponsoring  unlisted 
programs  are:  the  National  Citizens'  Committee  which  has 
planned  a  meeting  to  bring  together  persons  and  groups 
interested  in  furthering  the  follow-up  activities  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy; 
Hospites,  hospitality  group  for  assisting  displaced  foreign 
social  workers,  which  will  hold  a  tea  in  honor  of  the 
Latin  American  visitors  to  the  conference.  Details  will  be 
announced  in  the  conference's  daily  bulletin. 

A  First  Step 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  Linton  Swift  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America  the  national  social 
and  health  agencies  have  taken  first  steps  to  do  something 
about  what  has  seemed  to  be  nobody's  business — the  men 
rejected  or  deferred  by  the  selective  service  boards  because 
of  disease,  physical  defect,  or  personal  or  family  problems. 
The  War  Department  has  stated  that  of  the  first  100,000 
men  examined  for  army  training,  18,971  were  rejected, 
more  than  half  of  them,  52.57  percent,  because  of  de- 
fective teeth,  eyes,  ears,  or  mental  or  nervous  conditions. 
What  happened  to  the  men  after  their  rejection,  no  one 
knows.  Probably  nothing. 

Early  this  year,  Mr.  Swift  began  formulating  a  plan  by 
which  men  might  be  informed  as  to  how  they  themselves 
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could  get  help  for  the  difficulties  revealed  by  the  selectiv 
service  examination.    As  finally  worked  out  and  accepte< 
by  the   Selective   Service   System   the  plan   represents  th 
joint  participation  of  the  National  Social  Work  Counci 
the  National  Health  Council,  and  the  Social  Case  Wor 
Council.    Under  it  these  national  agencies  will  help  thei 
local  members  establish  joint  "centers  of  information"  on 
existing  social  and  health  facilities  to  which  draft  boards 
may  refer  men  who  want  to  be  helped.    The  "center," 
probably  in  the  person  of  one  social  worker,  would  then 
direct  the  men  where  to  go  for  appropriate  advice  and  as- 
sistance. 

There  is  no  element  of  compulsion  anywhere  in  the 
scheme.  The  local  social  agencies  propose  to  plan  together 
to  offer  needed  services  to  the  limit  of  their  facilities;  at 
their  discretion  the  selective  service  boards  may  inform 
men  of  the  available  services  and  the  men  may  follow  up 
on  the  information  as  they  see  fit.  The  boards  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  revealing  to  any  private  agency  the 
names  of  men  rejected  or  deferred. 

The  deputy  director  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  has  notified  all  state  direc- 
tors of  the  plan  and  has  asked  them  to  transmit  copies  of 
his  memorandum  to  their  local  boards  in  the  belief  that 
"many  registrants  will  avail  themselves  of  the  services  and 
will  derive  great  benefit  therefrom." 

USO  Plans 

NEXT  month  the  United  Service  Organizations  fo 
National  Defense,  Inc.,  will  open  a  public  cam- 
paign for  $10,765,000  for  leisure  time  services  to  soldiers 
outside  cantonments  and  workers  in  defense  industries. 
[See  "For  Soldiers  Off  Duty,"  by  Gertrude  Springer, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1941,  page  75.]  Composed 
of  six  national  agencies  whose  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  providing  these  services  has  received  a  federal  nod  of 
approval,  the  USO  plans  to  offer  service  club  facilities  in 
339  places  adjacent  to  camps,  naval  stations,  and  defense 
industry  centers.  The  individual  programs  will  be  de- 
termined by  local  needs  but  generally  will  include  religious 
services  in  cooperation  with  the  camp  chaplains,  personal 
counsel  and  guidance,  dances  and  other  social  events,  home 
hospitality,  group  activities  particularly  in  dramatics  and 
music,  information  services,  club  facilities  including 
lounges,  reading  rooms,  and  overnight  sleeping  accommo- 
dations. The  buildings,  expected  to  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government,  will  be  staffed  and  operated  by  the 
USO's  member  agencies — the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, the  National  Catholic  Community  Service,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association.  Because  of  the  immediate  necessity  of 
getting  the  programs  underway  the  solicitation  of  gifts 
from  corporations  and  individuals  "of  large  means"  has 
already  begun. 

Ready  to  collaborate  with  the  USO  and  all  local 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  off-duty  soldiers 
and  sailors,  is  the  Christian  Committee  for  Camp  Com- 
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munities  recently  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  and  the  General  Committee  on  Army 
and  Navy  Chaplains.  The  committee  plans  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  all  the  communities 
adjacent  to  camps  and  naval  stations  and  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  what  is  being  done  and  what 
can  be  done  to  render  service  to  the  men  of  our  greatly 
expanded  armed  forces. 

Strikes  and  Defense 

THE  end  of  the  soft  coal  strike  is  headline  news  as  this 
is  written.  More  than  400,000  miners  of  the  northern 
and  southern  fields  will  resume  work  at  once,  after  a 
four  weeks'  stoppage  that  brought  defense  industry  danger- 
ously close  to  the  end  of  coal  reserves.  The  strike  ended 
abruptly,  the  day  after  William  H.  Davis  of  the  new 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  announced  the  break- 
down of  negotiations.  The  settlement  was  based  on  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  proposals  of  April  21,  which  the  northern 
operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  already  had  ac- 
cepted. The  end  of  the  strike  was  announced  after  a  con- 
ference between  a  delegation  of  southern  coal  operators 
and  Jesse  H.  Jones,  federal  loan  administrator  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  difficulties  of  the  coal  negotiations  served  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  Vinson  bill  in  Congress  and  on  many 
editorial   pages.      This   measure,   approved   by   the   House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  would  weaken  the  right  to 
strike  by  imposing  a  twenty-five  day  "cooling  off"  period 
after  a  strike  vote  had  been  taken.     It  would  make  media- 
tion compulsory,  and  the  awards  of  the  mediation  commis- 
|  sion    enforceable   by   contempt   of   court   proceedings.      It 
|  would  freeze  the  status  quo,  with  heavy  penalties   (a  fine 
i  of  $5,000  or  a  one-year  prison  term)   for  management  or 
labor  if  either  side  attempted  to  change  existing  industrial 
relations  in  an  open  shop  plant,  thus  shelving  even  labor's 
right  to  organize.     Spokesmen  for  labor  and  for  the  de- 
fense program  insist  that  no  new  labor  legislation  is  re- 
quired, and  that  the  enactment  of  any  such  drastic  measure 
as  the   Vinson   bill  would   serve   to   increase   rather  than 
mitigate    industrial    relations    problems    in    a    period    of 
!  mounting  production  and  growing  demands  for  manpower 
I  from  both  the  army  and  industry. 

A  Big  Job 

THE  greatest  attendance  in  the  history  of  American 
Red  Cross  conventions  was  achieved  last  month  when 
5,159  delegates  met  in  Washington  to  hear  a  review  of  the 
organization's  activities  during  the  past  year  and  to  con- 
sider its  program  for  the  future.  About  800  were  boys 
and  girls  attending  the  companion  meeting  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  This  year's  convention  marked  the  ARC's 
sixtieth  anniversary  and  culminated  a  year  in  which  all 
former  records  of  "peacetime"  achievement  were  broken. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  abroad  the  Red  Cross  has 
sent  nearly  $27,000,000  worth  of  relief  to  the  victimized 
countries.  Of  the  $26,000,000  which  has  reached  a  des- 
tination, $13,000,000  in  supplies  and  funds  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  Great  Britain.  Unhappily,  the  remaining  $1,- 
000,000  represents  food,  medicine,  clothing  now  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  number  of  women  in  the 


organization's  volunteer  services  has  jumped  from  53,000 
to  1,000,000,  the  largest  increase  being  in  the  production 
services  where  clothing,  bandages,  and  other  relief  supplies 
are  made. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  job  of  organizing  this  in- 
creased activity  the  American  Red  Cross  has  not  neglected 
its  ordinary  domestic  services,  an  important  part  of  which 
is  its  disaster  relief  service.  Last  year  wind,  flood,  fire, 
and  explosion  caused  122  major  disasters  throughout  the 
country — an  average  year  according  to  Red  Cross  officials. 
More  than  $1,300,000  was  spent  to  aid  the  victims  of  these 
catastrophes. 

Looking  ahead  the  convention  delegates  planned  for  a 
great  expansion  in  home  defense  activities,  particularly  in 
the  nursing  service  and  in  welfare  services  to  the  military 
forces.  To  meet  this  expansion  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  $5,000,000  over  normal  funds  must  be  raised  and  the 
roll  call  stepped  up  from  last  year's  8,700,000 — a  gain  of 
1,600,000  over  the  previous  year's — -to  a  minimum  of  12,- 
000,000  persons. 

New  School  Charter 

IN  1934,  a  year  after  the  Nazis  began  their  liquidation  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  Germany,  the  "University  in 
Exile"  was  established  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search in  New  York  City.  Here  a  group  of  scholars, 
persecuted  by  the  dictators,  brought  together  in  this  country 
by  Alvin  Johnson,  director  of  the  New  School,  found  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  research,  writing,  and  teaching. 
All  the  surviving  members  of  the  original  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty in  the  Social  Sciences  now  are  American  citizens.  The 
faculty  has  added  distinguished  exiles,  not  only  from  Nazi 
Germany  and  Fascist  Italy,  but  from  Czechoslovakia,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  Poland,  Denmark.  Many  members  have  been 
called  to  positions  on  American  campuses  and  in  the  public 
service.  Last  month,  five  hundred  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Exile  gathered  at  a  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 
New  York,  to  celebrate  the  granting  of  a  permanent  char- 
ter to  the  New  School.  This  permits  the  school  to  confer 
its  own  higher  degrees,  and  so  to  give  the  students  its  Grad- 
uate Faculty  trains  a  definite  scholarly  standing. 

But  the  wider  significance  of  the  faculty,  rather  than  the 
academic  milestone  the  charter  represents,  was  the  theme  of 
the  celebration.  This  was  stated  eloquently  by  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
who  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of  illness.  In  a  letter 
read  at  the  dinner,  he  wrote: 

Man  is  without  dignity  unless  he  has  freedom — freedom  of 
body  and  mind  and  soul.  And  there  cannot  be  freedom  with- 
out the  unfettered  right  to  pursue  truth.  Universities  are  in- 
struments for  the  unflagging  and  loyal  pursuit  of  truth.  That 
is  why  the  University  in  Exile  represents  the  trusteeship  of 
civilization  and  embodies  the  solid  hope  for  its  maintenance 
and  renewed  conquest. 

And  Dr.  Johnson  voiced  the  faith,  not  only  of  the  Grad- 
uate Faculty,  but  of  the  country  to  which  these  scholars 
are  contributing  so  much: 

We  shall  proceed  hopefully  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of  war 
now  afflicting  the  earth.  For  history  shows  that  the  wild 
dreams  of  the  war  lords  may  prosper  for  a  meretricious  mo- 
ment; but  nothing  abides  except  the  unfolding  spirit  of  man 
and  the  brave  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
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Relief  and  WPA 

\X7"HILE  defense  industries  are  beg- 
ging  for  skilled  workers,  at  least 
a  million  men  are  waiting  for  WPA 
jobs,  say  government  officials  who  have 
been  studying  the  effect  of  national  de- 
fense orders  upon  unemployment  and 
relief.  In  addition  1,800,000  men  now 
are  working  on  WPA.  Statistics  show 
that  only  about  600,000  of  the  1,000,000 
men  who  left  the  WPA  rolls  of  their 
•wn  accord  in  1940  went  into  other 
jobs,  only  one  out  of  three  going  into 
a  defense  job.  Four  explanations  are 
given  for  this  new  version  of  want  in 
the  midst  of  plenty: 

1.  The   concentration   of   defense   orders 
in  a  few  areas  of  the  country.    A  recent 
WPA    study    indicated    that    73    percent 
of   the    1940  defense   contracts  were   let 
in  areas  that  hold  only  22  percent  of  the 
nation's  population  and  only   19  percent 
of  the  WPA  workers. 

2.  Lack  of  training  of  the  men  for  the 
jobs    that    are    available.     According    to 
WPA    records    only    19    percent    of    its 
workers  are  skilled,  26  percent  are  semi- 
skilled.    Of  those  who  managed  to  get 
private  jobs  last  year,  25   percent  were 
skilled   and  30  percent  semi-skilled. 

3.  The  high   ages  of  WPA   men.     The 
average  age  of  WPA  workers  is  forty- 
three,  but  the  average  age  of  those  who 
obtained    private    employment    last    year 
was  thirty-five. 

4.  The  emergence  of  new  workers  into 
the   labor  market.     According  to  statis- 
ticians,   every    time    business    booms    1,- 
500,000  to  5,000,000  persons  who  would 
not  think  of  working  in  dull  times  enter 
the  labor  market.     It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  labor  market  contained  3,500,- 
000  more  last  June  than  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  defense  program. 

Water  Bills — Unemployed  persons  not 
on  relief  can  pay  off  delinquent  water 
bills  by  working  for  the  city  in  fourteen 
municipalities  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton while  the  privilege  is  granted  to  re- 
lief recipients  in  only  six  cities.  The  in- 
formation was  gathered  in  a  survey  of 
the  water  payment  policies  of  sixty-four 
municipalities  recently  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Washington's  bureau  of 
governmental  research.  Policies  range 
from  the  leniency  of  "free  water  during 
relief  period"  given  by  two  cities,  to  the 
harshness  of  the  city  which  "shuts  them 
off."  Sixteen  cities  reported  that  they 
treat  consumers  on  relief  "as  any  other 
customers."  Only  two  grant  additional 
time  to  relief  recipients  while  five  stretch 


the  time  limit  for  the  unemployed  not 
on  relief.  In  one  city  "a  few  old  people 
and  widows  are  given  water — the  able- 
bodied  are  expected  to  pay."  A  few 
cities  give  water  free  to  relief  recipients 
by  including  the  costs  on  the  relief 
budget. 

Employables — "More  powerful  and 
eloquent  than  literary  abstraction"  are 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  files  of  the 
Omaha  relief  agencies,  says  the  intro- 
duction to  a  study  on  dependent  employ- 
ables in  Omaha  and  Douglas  County, 
Neb.,  recently  issued  jointly  by  the 
Omaha  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  Douglas  County  Assistance  Bureau. 
Based  on  data  from  relief  case  records 
of  7,132  families  with  at  least  one  em- 
ployable member,  the  study  was  focussed 
on  employability  and  the  possibility  of 
reemployment.  Most  outstanding  char- 
acteristic revealed  was  the  variance  in 
age  medians  of  the  highly  skilled  and 
the  unskilled  from  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Though  the  mean  age  of  unemployed 
men  was  forty-three,  over  59  percent 
of  the  highly  skilled  were  over  forty- 
five.  On  the  other  hand,  though  only 
18  percent  of  all  the  workers  were 
classed  as  unskilled,  28  percent  of  the 
men  under  thirty  fell  into  this  group. 

Unattached  Women — Prompted  by  re- 
peated complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining domestic  employes  in  spite  of  the 
large  relief  population,  the  Minneapolis 
Division  of  Public  Relief  recently  made 
a  survey  of  the  unattached  women  on 
its  rolls  "to  determine  why  these  women 
were  on  relief  and  whether  or  not  any 
of  them  could  be  absorbed  in  private  in- 
dustry or  transferred  to  other  agencies 
where  more  suitable  care  could  be  given 
to  them."  The  division  found  that  82 
percent  of  the  women  were  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  sixty-five;  that  58  per- 
cent were  permanently  physically  dis- 
abled, that  5  percent  were  temporarily 
disabled.  Of  the  37  percent  who  were 
not  disabled  less  than  an  eighth  were 
under  the  age  of  forty.  The  median 
age  of  the  group  which  had  a  history 
of  domestic  work — 41  percent — was 
fifty-three.  In  this  group  63  percent 
were  physically  disabled. 

Analysis — "A  Study  and  Prognosis  of 
New  Haven  Relief  Cases,"  by  David 
A.  Schapiro,  recently  issued  by  the  New 
Haven  Department  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  conjunction  with  the 
Connecticut  WPA,  analyzes  the  char- 
acteristics, employability,  and  probable 
prognosis  of  1,887  families  containing 


7,977  relief  recipients — the  city's  total 
relief  load  during  one  month  of  1938 
Among  the  numerous  findings  was  the 
discovery  that  45  percent  of  the  persons 
on  relief  were  under  fifteen  years  oi 
age;  that  the  proportion  of  Negro  to 
white  relief  recipients  was  five  times 
greater  than  the  proportion  in  the  gen- 
eral population ;  that  four  out  of  every 
five  persons  on  relief  were  citizens  by 
birth.  While  there  was  an  average  ol 
one  employable  person  to  every  reliel 
family,  about  one  family  in  ten  had  no 
employable  member.  Fifty-five  percent 
of  the  employables  were  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  workers.  Only  43  perceni 
of  the  families  were  supported  in  ful 
by  their  relief  grants;  20  percent  re- 
ceived aid  to  supplement  private  em- 
ployment; 19  percent  to  augment  WPA 
earnings;  18  percent  to  fill  out  other 
income.  The  analysis  indicated  that  72 
percent  of  the  cases,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  single  persons,  would  need  re- 
lief for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Turnover — "The  needs  of  most  fami- 
lies receiving  general  assistance  are  large- 
ly temporary,"  announced  Pennsylvan- 
ia's secretary  of  public  assistance  in  ' 
making  known  the  findings  of  a  study  of 
turnover  in  the  state's  relief  population 
recently  completed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance.  Only  30,000 
of  the  600,000  cases  aided  at  some  time 
during  1939-40  remained  on  the  rolls 
continuously.  The  number  of  cases  re- 
ceiving aid  at  any  one  time  never  ex- 
ceeded 275,000  and  by  the  end  of  1940 
had  dropped  to  138,000. 

Among  The  States 

1V/IUCH  ado  has  been  stirred  in  many 
^        states  by  the  Social  Security  Board's 
warning  that  federal  grants  will  be  cut  1 
off  July  1  if  the  publication  of  names  of   ; 
public  assistance  recipients  is  continued. 
In  Kansas  the  ruling  conflicts  with  the 
state    constitution     which     requires    the   , 
State    Welfare    Department    to    publish 
the    amount    of    grants    as    well    as   the  ' 
names  of  recipients.     Legislative  leaders    , 
have  refused  to  pass  a  law  in  violation 
of    their    own    constitution,    but    expect 
that  the  Social  Security  Board  will  not  . 
deny   funds   while   the  state  votes  on   a 
constitutional  amendment.     Bills  repeal- 
ing state  laws  requiring  the  publication   ; 
of  names  have  been  introduced  into  the  j 
Pennsylvania,   Minnesota,   and   Colorado 
legislatures,     but     not     without     some 
grumbling   in   the   press,   particularly   in 
Colorado.     As  introduced,  the  Colorado 
bill  would  not  affect  the  publication  of 
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the  names  of  recipients  between  the  ages 
of  sixty  and  sixty-five,  whose  grants 
come  wholly  from  state  funds.  In  Ver- 
mont, however,  New  England  dander 
was  up  and  the  legislators  proposed  to 
fight  the  federal  requirement  in  the  face 
of  losing  federal  grants  for  dependent 
children  and  the  aged.  In  Georgia,  too, 
where  there  is  no  legal  requirement  of 
publication,  the  governor  has  proposed 
to  make  the  names  public  in  spite  of  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Adjourned — Anticipating  congressional 
action  on  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  placing  state  and  municipal  em- 
ployes under  federal  old  age  insurance 
if  and  when  Congress  makes  it  possible. 
Other  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
before  its  recent  adjournment  transfer 
the  care  of  crippled  children  from  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Security  to 
the  Department  of  Health;  increase  aid 
to  dependent  children  allowances ;  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  to  businesses  with  one 
or  more  employes;  require  old  age  pen- 
sion unions  to  file  lists  of  contributors 
and  expenditures.  The  legislature  ap- 
propriated $71,000,000  for  public  wel- 
fare, including  $54,400,000  for  old  age 
assistance. 

Accomplishments —  From  the  thousand 
public  welfare  bills  introduced  into  the 
recent  session  of  the  Indiana  general  as- 
sembly the  legislature  picked  more  than 
twenty  to  pass.  Some  became  law  with, 
some  without,  the  governor's  signature. 
One  which  passed  over  the  governor's 
veto  reconstructs  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  shifts  the  functions  of 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment Relief  to  the  State  Welfare 
Department,  protects  the  confidential  na- 
ture of  welfare  records,  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  mental  hygiene  clinics 
through  the  division  of  medical  care.  The 
new  board,  which  will  come  into  office 
on  July  1,  will  be  composed  of  four 
members — two  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, two  by  the  lieutenant  governor, 


the  latter  being  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  board  with  a  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
No  more  than  two  of  the  members  may 
belong  to  the  same  political  party.  The 
present  board  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, all  appointed  by  the  governor,  no 
more  than  three  of  whom  may  belong 
to  the  same  political  party. 

Other  actions  of  the  legislature 
liberalized  assistance  to  the  aged  by 
raising  the  maximum  allowance  from 
$30  to  $40  and  by  repealing  requirements 
for  liens  on  recipients'  property.  County 
welfare  departments  were  authorized  to' 
provide  medical  care  to  recipients  of  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  to 
whatever  extent  needed. 

Children  also  came  under  the  as- 
sembly's eye.  Three  new  acts  provide 
protection  for  illegitimate  children,  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  for  children 
placed  for  adoption.  The  first  modern- 
izes legal  procedures  for  the  support  ^of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock,  confining 
the  hearings  to  courts  having  juvenile 
jurisdiction.  The  second  extends  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  to 
delinquents  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
except  in  cases  of  "serious  offenses"  of 
boys  over  sixteen.  The  third  requires 
investigation  of  the  foster  home  prior 
to  adoption  and  a  period  of  supervision 
of  the  child  in  the  home  by  a  licensed 
child-placing  agency  or  the  county  de- 
partment of  public  welfare. 

Other  laws  provide  for  a  merit  sys- 
tem in  the  state's  twenty-one  institutions ; 
increase  benefits  and  reduce  the  waiting 
period  in  unemployment  compensation; 
authorize  townships  to  set  up  local  work 
relief  projects. 

The  Old  South —  Among  the  recent 
recommendations  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  old  age  assistance  in  Texas 
was  the  suggestion  that  the  welfare  de- 
partment be  instructed  to  notify  its  visi- 
tors not  to  address  Negroes  as  "Mr." 
and  "Mrs."  during  interviews.  The 
committee  also  recommended  that  the 
department  be  instructed  to  eliminate 
the  social  welfare  phases  of  the  program 


AN  INVITATION 

Readers  and  friends  of  Survey  Associates  attending 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Atlan- 
tic City  are  invited  to  hear  a  talk  by  Vera 
Micheles  Dean  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  4  in  the  Renaissance 
Room  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel  at  3:30.  Mrs.  Dean, 
who  last  year  electrified  the  conference  at  Grand 
Rapids  with  her  realistic  views  on  the  implications 
of  the  European  situation  for  the  United  States, 
will  expand  the  theme  in  the  light  of  recent  inter- 
national events. 


Vera  Micheles  Dean 


and  to  concentrate  on  eligibility.  Com- 
mittee members  complained  that  the 
visitors  "tried  too  much  to  straighten 
out  personal  problems"  of  the  appli- 
cants. .  .  .  "If  any  of  you  people  have 
any  trained  welfare  workers  around 
over  Georgia  insulting  you  or  visitors 
insulting  you,  let  us  know,"  wrote 
Georgia's  Governor  Talmadge  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Statesman,  adding:  "I 
think  that  the  most  needy  and  most  de- 
serving should  be  provided  for  first." 
Replied  Florence  Van  Sickler,  president 
of  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work: 
"We  agree  with  the  governor  that  every 
eligible  person  should  be  paid  the  pen- 
sion he  or  she  needs.  .  .  .  We  disagree 
only  on  method." 

Jobs  and  Workers 

"EPICURES  on  the  numbers  of  strikes, 
the  numbers  of  men  involved,  and  the 
man-days'  idleness  caused,  given  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  on  April  1  indi- 
cate a  less  serious  situation  than  press 
headlines  reported  between  February  1 
and  March  1,  the  period  covered.  The 
Bureau  states  that  240  strikes  began 
that  month,  as  compared  with  220  in 
January,  and  182  as  a  February  average 
for  the  five-year  period,  1935-39.  The 
number  of  man-days'  idleness  increased 
from  625,000  in  January  1941,  and  828,- 
701  for  the  five-year  average,  to  1,000,- 
000  in  February  1941.  About  a  third  of 
the  time  lost  due  to  strikes  in  February 
was  "attributable  to  the  International 
Harvester  and  Allis-Chalmers  strikes." 
Both  these  strikes  were  of  long  duration, 
both  were  settled  in  the  first  fortnight's 
work  of  the  new  National  Defense  Medi- 
ation Board,  established  by  Executive 
Order  in  late  March. 

The  eleven-man  board  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  industry,  and  the 
public,  with  C.  A.  Dykstra,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  chair- 
man. This  "super  board"  cannot  inter- 
vene in  a  strike  situation  at  the  request 
of  labor  or  management,  or  on  its  own 
initiative.  It  handles  cases  only  after 
they  have  been  certified  to  it  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

NLRB—  Increasing  acceptance  of  col- 
lective bargaining  procedures,  as  shown 
by  greater  use  by  employes  of  the  secret 
ballot  election  to  settle  disputes  and  by 
a  growing  employer  compliance  with 
rulings  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  was  noted  by  H.  A.  Millis, 
NLRB  chairman,  in  commenting  on  fig- 
ures for  the  last  half  of  1940.  As  com- 
pared with  the  last  six  months  of  1939, 
NLRB  figures  for  July-December,  1940, 
show  a  14  percent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  filed  with  the  board;  a 
23  percent  increase  in  compliance  with 
.NLRB  decisions;  a  14  percent  increase 
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in  informal  settlements  made  with  the 
agreement  of  all  parties;  a  65  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  elections  held. 
Mr.  Millis  stated  that  the  board  "has 
undertaken  to  forward  national  defense 
by  giving  priority  of  handling  to  rep- 
resentation cases  involving  defense  indus- 
tries." 

In  April  the  board  ordered  elections 
in  three  of  the  Ford  plants,  and  at  the 
Lackawanna  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  [see  Survey  Graphic, 
May,  page  269],  In  labor  circles,  Ford 
and  Bethlehem  have  been  regarded  as 
the  two  remaining  open-shop  strong- 
holds. 

Labor  Promotion — A  "labor  promotion 
program"  designed  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral public  relations  of  the  unions  is 
urged  by  Julius  Hochman,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Dress  Joint  Board  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union.  Mr.  Hochman  is  convinced 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  labor  "to  sell 
itself  to  the  public,  to  run  its  own  pub- 
lic relations  program  on  a  scale  rival- 
ing that  of  manufacturers  and  other  or- 
ganized employer  groups."  He  suggests 
that  the  press,  radio,  movies,  billboards, 
and  printed  material  be  used  "to  tell 
the  public  the  straightforward  and  honest 
story  of  labor's  accomplishments."  Since 
the  signing  of  the  new  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  in  the  dress  industry, 
which  gives  the  union  the  right  to  se- 
cure efficient  management  and  industry 
promotion  from  the  employers,  more 
than  a  dozen  firms  have  modernized 
their  shop  equipment  and  engaged  in- 
dustrial engineers.  The  union  initiated 
the  million-dollar-a-year  promotion  of 
the  New  York  Dress  Institute,  to  make 
New  York  "the  fashion  center  of  the 
world." 

Domestic  Workers — A  free  training 
and  placement  service  for  household 
workers  is  completing  its  third  success- 
ful year  in  Philadelphia.  The  experi- 
ment, carried  on  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
stitute of  Household  Occupations,  has 
the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education, 
which  provides  a  public  vocational  high- 
school  and  teachers.  Classes  are  held 
four  afternoons  a  week,  and  the  course 
includes  instruction  in  cooking,  cleaning, 
laundering,  waiting  on  table,  child  care 
and  family  relationships,  and  home  hy- 
giene. Trainees  gain  experience  in  using 
their  new  skills  in  a  practice  house  main- 
tained by  the  Institute,  and  during  their 
five  or  six  months  of  instruction  they 
are  sent  out  on  frequent  part  time  jobs, 
for  which  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  an  hour.  Placements  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  48-hour  week  for 
workers  living  out,  and  54  hours  for 
those  living  in.  Wages  start  at  $8  a 
week  for  a  beginner  living  in,  and  go 
up  to  $12,  or  more,  a  week  for  ex- 
perienced workers  who  live  away  from 


the  job.  During  the  first  three  years, 
more  than  a  hundred  trained  workers 
were  placed.  The  Institute  has  a  wait- 
ing list  for  its  graduates. 

Concerning  Children 

""pHE  National  Citizens  Committee, 
formed  to  keep  alive  the  work  of 
last  year's  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  February  1940],  last 
month  took  inventory  of  the  follow-up 
activities  now  underway.  It  found  that 
organizations  for  following  up  the  con- 
ference recommendations  had  been 
formed  in  twenty-five  states,  that  in 
nine  others  and  in  Puerto  Rico  the  for- 
mation of  similar  organizations  was  un- 
der consideration.  The  activities  of  the 
state  groups  have  proceeded  in  two  direc- 
tions: wide  educational  campaigns  ear- 
ned on  by  means  of  state  and  regional 
conferences  on  children  in  a  democracy, 
succeeded  by  county  studies  of  local  situ- 
ations ;  the  appointment  of  special  study 
committees  to  consider  the  various 
aspects  of  child  life  included  in  the 
White  House  Conference  recommenda- 
tions. 

Since  its  formation  last  June  the  staff 
of  the  National  Citizens  Committee  has 
been  occupied  in  preparing  and  dissemi- 
nating printed,  visual,  and  radio  mate- 
rial based  on  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence report;  enlisting  the  interest  of 
national  organizations  in  the  confer- 
ence recommendations ;  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1940, 
page  243]  ;  assisting  states  in  organizing 
follow-up  programs.  The  committee  has 
made  a  special  effort  to  interest  the 
state  groups  in  the  welfare  of  Negro 
children.  Its  work,  however,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  respect,  has  been 
hampered  by  the  small  size  of  its  staff 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  send  field 
representatives  to  aid  the  states  in  or- 
ganizing their  plans. 

At  Long  Last —  By  a  sudden  move  that 
surprised  almost  everyone,  Mayor  La 
Guardia  of  New  York  has  gone  into 
action  to  effect  the  long  discussed  amal- 
gamation of  the  city's  Board  of  Child 
Welfare  with  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. The  board,  which  was  created  in 
1915  before  the  city  had  legal  authority 
to  give  outdoor  relief,  has  administered 
mother's  assistance  and,  of  recent  years, 
aid  to  dependent  children.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  major  public  welfare  serv- 
ices that  has  been  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  since  the  department 
amalgamated  with  the  old  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau.  The  mayor  cut  a  com- 
plicated knot  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
omitting  any  appropriation  for  the  board 
from  his  1941-42  budget  recommenda- 
tions and  adding  an  extra  amount  to  the 


appropriation  of  the  department.  If  th« 
budget  is  approved  by  the  Board  oi 
Estimate  no  other  legal  action  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  amalgamation. 
The  Department  of  Welfare  is  now 
busily  studying  what  changes,  if  any, 
the  new  responsibilities  would  require  in 
its  own  administrative  organization. 
Mayor  La  Guardia  proposes  that  until 
their  terms  of  office  expire  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare 
serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
department  in  matters  of  child  welfare. 
However,  the  board,  which  evidently 
does  not  intend  to  be  liquidated  so  easily, 
has  formed  a  special  committee  to  pro- 
test to  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The  com- 
mittee argues  that  a  separate  admin- 
istrative agency  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren  is  more  economical  and  insures 
"greater  protection  for  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
children." 


For  Delinquents — An  experiment  with 
delinquent  children  undertaken  by  a 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  settlement  house  ha» 
proved  so  successful  that  its  formula  is 
being  urged  through  the  press  and  from 
the  rostrum  for  adoption  in  other  south- 
ern cities.  Not  long  ago  the  Dale  Ave- 
nue Settlement  House  prevailed  upon  the 
Knoxville  Juvenile  Court  to  place  in  its 
custody  all  juvenile  probationers  in  its 
neighborhood.  In  the  treatment,  which 
has  involved  the  family  unit  rather  than 
the  child  alone,  an  important  part  has 
been  a  class  in  parenthood  which  par- 
ents have  been  required  to  attend.  To 
insure  attendance  the  court  has  imposed 
a  fine  of  $15  to  $50  on  all  juvenile  de- 
linquents, responsibility  being  placed  up- 
on the  parents  and  suspension  being 
granted  so  long  as  the  parents  show  up 
at  class.  Of  the  fifty-three  children  pro- 
bated to  the  settlement  so  far  not  one 
has  been  sent  back  to  the  court. 

For  Foster  Parents —  More  than  1,300 
foster  parents  of  the  foster  home  bur- 
eau of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Jewish  Children  are  recipients  of  The 
Homefinder,  a  monthly  bulletin  published 
by  the  bureau  to  keep  them  in  touch 
with  developments  in  the  bureau,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  them 
and  the  workers,  and  to  stimulate  them 
into  helping  to  find  other  foster  parents. 
Each  issue  features  some  aspect  of  the 
bureau's  work.  This  month  the  subject 
is  camping  and  recreation  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  bureau's  summer  vacation 
program.  Free  on  request  from  the  as- 
sociation, 329  East  62  Street,  New  York. 

ADC — Mississippi's  aid  to  dependent 
children  program,  which  recently  was  > 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  won  for  the  state  a  grant  of  $7,500 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1941,  brought 
the  number  of  children  in  the  United 
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States  and  Hawaii  receiving  federal- 
state  aid  to  more  than  890,000.  Only 
seven  states  now  remain  without  ADC 
programs — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Texas. 
This  number  may  soon  be  reduced  to 
six,  as  last  month  the  Connecticut  state 
senate  sent  a  bill  to  the  house  which 
would  raise  the  state  "widow's  aid" 
program  to  federal  standards.  Missis- 
sippi has  twice  had  ADC  programs  ap- 

i  proved.  A  former  plan,  which  was  in 
operation  only  three  months,  lapsed  when 

j  the  legal  authority  of  the  State  Emerg- 
ency Relief  Administration,  its  admini- 
strative agency,  expired.  The  present 
plan  is  administered  by  the  child  wel- 

i  fare  division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare. 

British  Children — Psychological  treat- 
iment  for  "shellshocked"  babies  has  be- 
,  come  an  important  part  of  the  child  care 
I  program  in  England,  according  to  a  re- 
cent British  press  release.  Small  chil- 
Idren  so  terrified  by  bombings  that  they 
were  left  unable  to  eat,  drink,  move 
! their  arms  or  legs,  or  cry  have  been 
taken  for  treatment  to  nursery  cottages 
(outside  the  towns,  where  they  have  not 
only  been  brought  back  to  normal  but 
jthrough  patient  treatment  have  been 
[taught  to  hear  an  air  raid  siren  with- 
jout  flinching.  Many  of  the  centers  are 
joperating  through  American  aid.  .  .  . 
British  child  evacues  in  this  country  last 
limonth  contributed  to  the  second  edition 
jof  their  magazine,  The  Bridge,  which 
Iwas  founded  by  one  of  their  compatriots, 
[Mrs.  Evelyn  Fayrer  Turner,  to  help 
jthem  keep  in  touch  with  one  another. 
|The  children  furnish  half  the  magazine's 
[contents  and  guest  contributors,  such  as 
i'Walt  Disney,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Somer- 
set Maugham,  the  other  half.  The  maga- 
feine  already  has  received  subscriptions 
prom  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Au- 
ptralia,  as  well  as  from  children  iu  this 
(country. 

; Youth 

|A    YOUTH     Employment     Service    in 
Greendale,    Wis.,    operated    on    the 
theory  that  youths  with  something  to  do 
bnd  a  little  spending  money  are  less  of 
b  community  problem  than  youths  who 
tre  "broke,"  is  reported  to  have  reduced 
tommunity      complaints      about      young 
fceople   disturbing  the  peace  or   destroy- 
ing property.     Greendale   is   a   "Green- 
lelt"  town  of  1,500.  population  built  sev- 
tral    years    ago    by    the    Farm    Security 
Administration.     When  the  employment 
ervice  was  organized,  the  70  girls  and 
)oys  attending  the  first  meeting  set  up  a 
loard  of  control  composed  of  two  boys, 
wo  girls,   and   two   adults.     A  member 
if   the  police   department  serves   as   ad- 
•iser,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  serv- 
ce   are   at  the  police  station.     All  girls 


who  want  to  take  care  of  children  must 
complete  a  six-lesson  course  in  funda- 
mentals of  child  care,  given  by  the  school 
nurse  and  the  assistant  principal  of  the 
local  school.  The  14  girls  who  have 
taken  the  course  are  regularly  employed. 
About  30  other  boys  and  girls  earn 
spending  money  by  doing  odd  jobs  ob- 
tained through  the  employment  service. 
Workers  are  furnished  on  a  scheduled 
rate  basis — 50  cents  for  washing  an  au- 
tomobile, 16  cents  an  hour  for  taking 
care  of  children  before  noon  and  20 
cents  an  hour  after  noon,  10  cents  per 
window  for  window  washing,  and  so 
on.  Greendale  officials  feel  that  the 
service  meets  a  community  need  in  offer- 
ing a  source  of  income  to  highschool 
students,  and  creating  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  independence  in  young 
people  who  are  given  opportunity  to 
work  in  their  spare  time. 

Directory — A  descriptive  directory, 
Youth  Serving  Organizations,  was  issued 
last  month  by  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, 744  Jackson  Place,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Price  $2.50.  Edited  by  Dr. 
M.  M.  Chambers,  the  volume  includes 
a  summary  of  the  structure,  aims,  and 
activities  of  320  national  organizations 
either  composed  of  youth,  or  of  adults 
whose  programs  seek  to  serve  the  needs 
of  youth. 

Summer  Plans  —  The  International 
Student  Service  (8  West  40  Street,  New 
York)  announces  a  Student  Leadership 
Institute  to  be  held  June  30  to  August 
2,  at  Campobello,  New  Brunswick.  The 
purpose  of  the  institute  is  "the  training 
of  qualified  students  for  work  in  or- 
ganizations composed  of  young  people. 
It  will  also  train  students  for  work 
among  students  in  Europe  after  the 
war."  William  Allan  Neilson,  former 
president  of  Smith  College,  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  institute,  and  a  group  of 
lecturers  will  be  in  residence  for  a  week 
apiece.  The  Institute  fee  of  $60  covers 
all  expenses  for  the  five  weeks  except 
railroad  fare,  bedding,  towels,  and  laun- 
dry. ISS  reports  that  applications  are 
coming  in  from  students  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  including  undergraduates 
active  in  student  councils,  campus  news- 
papers, and  liberal  organizations.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  thirty.  The  In- 
stitute will  occupy  quarters  made  avail- 
able by  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
The  ISS  also  will  carry  on  a  work 
camp  program,  with  five  camps  for 
young  men  and  women  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  pro- 
gram of  each  camp  will  combine  a  pub- 
lic service  project  with  opportunity  for 
recreation,  discussion,  and  experience  in 
group  living.  The  plans  include:  a  Cot- 
ton Region  Work  Camp,  Mauldin,  S. 
C. ;  a  Middlewestern  Camp,  Hudson. 
Ohio:  a  Rural  New  England  Camp. 


Grafton,  N.  H.;  a  Wyoming  Valley 
Camp,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  a  Highlander 
Camp,  Monteagle,  Tenn.  The  groups 
will  vary  in  size  from  25  to  40,  and  the 
camp  season  will  last  from  four  to  seven 
weeks,  with  a  $50  fee  for  each  four- 
weeks  camp.  One  purpose  of  the  camps 
is  to  provide  "common  ground  for  na- 
tive and  foreign  born;  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jew;  Negro  and  white; 
student,  worker,  and  farmer;  artisan  and 
dreamer."  Detailed  information  from 
the  ISS. 

NY  A — An  April  progress  report  on  the 
NYA  construction  program  shows  that 
the  Youth  Administration  had  585  new 
workshops  and  89  resident  centers  un- 
der construction.  These  facilities  will 
be  used  by  the  NYA  to  provide  out-of- 
school  youth  with  practical  work  experi- 
ence and  related  training  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  school  systems. 

Allocation  of  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $21,955,000  among  the  forty- 
eight  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  operation  of  the  out-of- 
school  work  program  is  announced  by 
Aubrey  Williams,  NYA  administrator. 
NYA  is  placing  special  emphasis  on 
projects  providing  young  people  with 
practical  experience  for  defense  employ- 
ment. The  new  appropriation  will  make 
it  possible  for  NYA '  to  maintain  em- 
ployment on  its  work  program  at  a 
monthly  level  of  384,000  between  April 
1  and  June  30.  The  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  distributed  among  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between 
their  youth  population  and  the  total 
youth  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  Public's  Health 

T  AST  month  group  health  experi- 
mentation  won  another  round  in  the 
battle  with  organized  medicine  when  a 
federal  jury  found  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  guilty  of  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  At 
the  same  time  the  jury  acquitted  the  in- 
dividual doctors  who  were  defendants  in 
the  case  in  which  the  government  charged 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  interfering  specifically  with  the 
operations  of  the  Group  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington,  D.  C.  [see  Sur- 
vey  Mldmonthly,  January  1939,  page 
16;  August  1939,  page  247;  April  1940, 
page  135;  and  March  1941,  page  92.] 
Also  acquitted  were  the  two  other  or- 
ganizations named  in  the  indictment,  the 
Harris  County  Medical  Society  (Texas) 
and  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery. Almost  immediately  counsel  for 
the  "guilty"  filed  three  motions  in  ap- 
peal, one  asking  for  a  court  reversal  of 
the  verdict,  another  for  an  arrest  of 
judgment,  the  third  for  a  new  trial. 
Said  Drs.  Morris  Fishbein  and  Olin 
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West,  spokesmen  for  the  AMA:  "Re- 
gardless of  the  verdict,  the  AMA  will 
continue  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  improvement  of  public  health."  Said 
the  New  York  Times:  "The  Washing- 
ton decision  will,  if  it  stands,  clear  the 
way  for  carrying  out  health  plans  that 
have  hitherto  been  frustrated.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  experimenting,  various  systems  of 
medical  practice  are  bound  to  emerge — 
systems  that  will  be  a  guide  to  legis- 
lators and  that  will  enable  us  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  Europe." 

Security — Medical  care  and  health 
plans  occupied  nearly  half  the  discus- 
sion at  the  two-day  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Security 
held  in  New  York  last  month.  At  a 
meeting  on  Old  Age  Protection  various 
municipal  systems  for  medical  relief  to 
public  assistance  recipients  were  de- 
scribed, all  showing  the  same  deficiency 
— lack  of  provision  for  the  "medically 
needy"  not  on  relief.  At  a  meeting  on 
Medical  Care  and  National  Defense,  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  health  plans  for 
the  general  population,  Dr.  Louis  S. 
Reed  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice condemned  the  policy  of  most  states 
of  issuing  relief  to  the  physically  disabled 
without  any  attempt  at  rehabilitation. 
Other  speakers  described  the  various 
types  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  but 
the  consensus  even  among  their  propo- 
nents was  that  these  plans  were  too  ex- 
pensive for  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation and  to  be  effective  as  a  measure 
of  "national  defense"  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  some  government  plan. 

Tb.  in  the  Draft —  Plans  underway  for 
the  extension  of  X-ray  programs  to  all 
the  army  induction  centers  are  not  ex- 
pected to  materialize  before  next  fall, 
because  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  set- 
ting up  a  program  so  dependent  upon 
specialized  equipment  and  personnel.  Al- 
though the  army  notified  its  corps  area 
commanders  on  January  1  that  it  would 
take  over  the  financial  responsibility  for 
the  chest  examinations  of  all  inductees, 
in  only  the  first  three  corps  areas — the 
northeastern  states — are  such  programs 
in  effect  in  an  all-inclusive  basis.  Be- 
fore the  army  accepted  financial  respon- 
sibility the  programs  were  run  entirely 
by  the  state  and  local  health  departments. 
Rejections  at  induction  centers  be- 
cause of  pulmonary  difficulties  have  run 
about  1  percent  in  those  areas  where 
the  X-ray  programs  are  in  effect.  On 
the  basis  of  experience  with  veterans  of 
the  last  war  it  has  been  estimated  that 
each  person  who  goes  into  the  army  with 
tuberculosis  or  develops  it  while  in  the 
army  costs  the  federal  government  about 
$10,000.  The  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  figures  that  finding  172 
cases  of  tuberculosis  among  16,500  in- 
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ductees  and  national  guardsmen  in  the 
first  two  calls  cost  the  department  a 
total  of  $26,614  and  saved  the  federal 
government  approximately  $1,720,000. 

Control — Extensive  search  for  bad  fami- 
ly traits  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  mental  and  physical  defectives 
in  the  population  was  urged  by  more 
than  one  speaker  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Eugenics  Society  re- 
cently held  in  New  York.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  such  information  could  be 
compiled  by  bureaus  of  genetics  set  up 
by  health  departments  to  aid  young 
couples  seeking  advice  on  whether  or 
not  their  children  are  likely  to  be  healthy. 
A  step  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
taken  in  North  Carolina  where  a  state- 
wide survey  on  hereditary  diseases  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  past  two  years. 
Other  methods  of  eliminating  the 
mentally  unfit  recommended  at  the  meet- 
ing were  registration,  segregation,  and 
refusal  of  marriage  licenses  to  the 
feebleminded,  and  the  use  of  birth  con- 
trol under  medical  advice  by  the  mentally 
normal  carriers  of  defect.  Another  sub- 
ject of  the  conference's  concern  was  the 
low  birthrate  among  families  "which 
plan  their  affairs  with  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility."  Among  the  suggested 
remedial  measures  was  the  subsidization 
without  a  means  test  of  mothers  and 
children  with  goods  and  services  which 
will  enable  these  families  to  maintain 
their  standards  of  nutrition,  health,  and 
education. 

Recreation 

TN  response  to  innumerable  inquiries 
A  for  advice  in  organizing  communities 
near  defense  centers  for  service  to  men 
from  the  camps,  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  has  prepared  an  out- 
line of  a  community  recreation  program 
for  men  in  training,  called  "He  Will  Go 
to  Town."  Based  on  experience  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  in  the 
last  war  the  booklet  gives  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  proceed  in  stimulat- 
ing and  organizing  a  community  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  providing  such  a 
program  as  well  as  on  the  specific  activi- 
ties it  should  include.  Briefly,  the  plan 
is  to  set  up  a  defense  recreation  com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of 
all  the  recreational  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  of  key  lay  leaders,  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for 
existing  recreation  and  service  agencies, 
as  a  coordinating  body  to  keep  the  work 
of  the  agencies  geared  in  with  one  an- 
other, as  a  sponsoring  group  to  mobilize 
the  available  community  resources,  as 
a  service  group  to  organize  such  sup- 
plementary programs  as  might  be  needed. 
Subcommittees  would  be  in  charge  of 
specific  activities — information,  survey, 
hospitality,  housing,  transportation, 


clubs,  public  relations,  finance,  program 
service  to  camp,  volunteers,  women  and 
girls'  work,  work  for  Negro  soldiers, 
commercial  recreation.  A  how-to-do-it 
manual  on  a  subject  producing  many  a 
headache  today,  the  booklet  has  been 
in  constant  demand  since  its  initial  ap- 
pearance a  few  weeks  ago.  Price  25 
cents,  from  the  association,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

WPA  to  the  Rescue— More  than  4,000 
of  WPA's  36,000  trained  recreation 
leaders  have  been  assigned  to  programs 
near  military  stations  and  defense  indus- 
try centers.  The  recreation  program* 
are  sponsored  by  the  local  communities, 
in  many  instances  with  the  cooperation 
of  civic  clubs  and  churches,  and  include 
athletics,  handicraft,  dramatics  and 
dancing.  The  WPA  is  also  rendering 
service  to  men  away  from  home  because 
of  the  defense  program  through  its  mu- 
sic, art,  writers  and  library  projects. 

Safe  for  a  While — Threats  to  turn 
over  the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
Center  to  commercial  enterprise  sub- 
sided last  month  when  the  County  Board 
of  Acquisition  and  Contract  authorized 
the  County  Recreation  Commission  to 
continue  managing  the  $1,200,000  build- 
ing until  1943  at  least.  Previously  the 
county  had  sought  bids  from  private 
managers  for  concessions  in  the  build- 
ing when  "taxpayers"  complained  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  public  recreation 
program  that  serves  from  25,000  to  30,- 
000  persons  annually.  However,  county 
officials  changed  their  minds  and  re- 
jected all  bids  when  revenues  from  the 
center  for  the  first  three  months  of  1941 
indicated  that  the  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers this  year  would  not  exceed  $3,000. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  center  may  be  self- 
supporting  by  1942  as  the  cost  to  the 
public  has  steadily  decreased  since  the 
building  was  opened  in  1931.  Revenues 
are  obtained  from  concerts,  boxing  bouts, 
and  other  forms  of  entertainment.  The 
organized  program  includes  arts,  crafts, 
dramatic  and  athletic  activities  run  by 
the  County  Recreation  Commission 
which  has  vigorously  opposed  sharing 
responsibilities  with  private  concession- 
aires. 

In  Print — "Schedule  for  the  Appraisal 
of  Community  Recreation"  is  a  revi- 
sion of  a  rating  schedule  for  municipal 
recreation  programs,  first  issued  by  the 
National  Recreation  Association  in  1932. 
The  revision  takes  into  consideration  the 
changes  in  conceptions  of  standards  of 
service  which  have  come  about  during 

the   past   decade.     Price   50  cents 

"Securing  and  Maintaining  Standards  in 
Community  Recreation  Personnel"  sup- 
plements an  earlier  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation entitled  "Standards  of  Training, 
Experience,  and  Compensation  in  Com- 
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munity  Recreation  Work."  The  new 
publication  is  offered  as  a  guide  to  pub- 
lic recreation  authorities  in  setting  up 
personnel  standards  and  procedures  un- 
der a  merit  system.  Price  15  cents.  .  .  . 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Recreation 
Congress,  1940,  contains  all  the  formal 
i  addresses  delivered  at  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference last  year  along  with  summaries 
of  the  group  discussions.  Price  $1.  .  .  . 
All  from  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Chicago  Survey — One  of  the  most  ex- 
ihaustive  studies  of  recreation  in  a  metro- 
politan municipality  culminated  not  long 
ago  with  the  publication  of  Volume  V 
of  the  reports  on  the  Chicago  Recrea- 
ition  Survey,  a  project  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Chicago  Recreation  Commission 
and  Northwestern  University.  The 
•final  volume,  edited  as  were  its  prede- 
cessors by  Arthur  J.  Todd,  the  commis- 
sion's chairman,  summarizes  the  findings 
lof  six  years  of  study  and  sets  forth  the 
commission's  recommendations  to  the 
mayor  and  the  City  Council.  The  latter 
make  up  a  broad  twenty-five  year  plan 
for  meeting  the  city's  recreational  needs, 
ito  include  expansion  of  facilities  and 
activities,  development  of  a  financial 
lolicy  for  municipally  sponsored  projects, 
mproved  methods  for  selection  and 
Training  of  personnel,  and  positive  regu- 
ation  of  commercial  entertainment,  par- 
ricularly  of  the  undesirable  variety  such 
is  taverns  and  gambling  establishments. 

Summer  Camping — "Methods  in  camp 
Iran  be  influential  either  toward  goose- 
pepping,  dictation,  subjection,  obedience 
ind  discipline,  or  toward  initiative,  self- 
Control,  creativity,  self-motivation,  co- 
jperation,  and  responsibility,"  says  Roy 
5orenson  in  "Camping  in  a  Democracy," 
i  report  of  the  tenth  series  of  Camp  In- 
utitutes  and  Seminars  held  at  George 
Williams  College.  That  camp  leaders 
ire  aware  of  the  positive  role  that  can 
»e  played  by  the  camp  in  the  strength- 
lining  of  democracy  is  indicated  by  the 
iroblems  they  chose  for  discussion  at  the 
Iheetings:  Developing  a  More  Adequate 
frogram  for  Older  Campers,  Facilitat- 
,ng  the  Democratic  Process  in  the  Camp, 
,itimulating  Creative  Experience  in 
Tampers,  Camps  and  Other  Community 
igencies.  Each  of  these  topics  was, 
reated  separately  by  "work  sections" 
hrough  group  discussion  and  thought. 
Ifasic  to  the  discussion  on  older  camp- 
Irs  was  the  realization  of  the  need  of 
Bringing  them  more  opportunities  to 
prry  more  responsibilities.  The  dis- 
ussion  on  the  democratic  process  pre- 
ceded from  the  assumption  of  the  im- 
ortance  of  education  to  the  "outcome 
'i  democracy."  The  section  on  creative 
xperience  agreed  that  "a  kind  of  growth 
b  the  person"  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
reative  expression  in  its  attempts  to 
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Chicago's  leading  citizen  is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Tilden  Bowen,  aged  eighty-two.  So 
judged  Chicago's  Rotary  Club,  which  last 
month  presented  her  with  a  gold  medal 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  city,  an 
award  never  before  offered  to  any  woman 
and  bestowed  on  only  four  men  since  its 
establishment  in  1929.  In  hearty  agree- 
ment with  the  Rotary  Club's  judgment 
were  Chicago's  social  workers  who  knew 
how  true  were  the  words  of  the  citation: 
"To  her  the  greatest  obligation  of  free- 
dom .  .  .  has  been  the  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  responsibility."  In  her  long  fight 
to  improve  the  lot  of  her  fellow  Chi- 
cagoans  Mrs.  Bowen  has  played  an  active 
part  in  the  creation  and  development  of 
Hull-House,  the  United  Charities,  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  Woman's  City  Club. 


identify  the  conditions  in  camp  that  stim- 
ulate or  cut  off  such  expression.  In  the 
section  on  relations  with  other  communi- 
ty agencies  the  emphasis  was  on  cooper- 
ative community  planning  of  a  camping 
program.  The  discussions  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  four  "work  sections"  are 
summarized  in  the  report  by  Harvie 
J.  Boorman,  Hedley  S.  Dimock,  Harry 
D.  Edgren,  and  Ray  E.  Johns.  The  re- 
port concludes  with  Mr.  Sorenson's 
"Camping  and  the  Current  Social  Scene," 
the  closing  statement  at  the  seminar, 
which  points  up  the  significant  interrela- 
tionship between  the  four  problems  of 
discussion.  Price  85  cents,  from  the  As- 
sociation Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Professional 

C  OCTAL  workers  going  down  for  the 
third  time  in  their  struggle  with  the 
annual  report  will  find  a  welcome  life- 
belt in  "Annual  Reports,  and  How  to 
Improve  Them,"  new  publication  of  the 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council  edited  by 
Mary  Swain  Routzahn.  The  mimeo- 
graphed booklet  points  out  the  "do's"  and 
"don'ts"  of  report  writing  through  the 
use  of  six  "case  histories"  showing  how 
specific  reports  have  been  planned  and 
executed.  It  also  presents  an  outline 
of  "essentials"  for  any  report  and  a  chap- 
ter on  "features"  including  titles,  serv- 
ice figures,  financial  statistics,  forms  of 
bequest,  departmental  reports,  and  the 
like.  Price  50  cents  from  the  council, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Meetings — The  twentieth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Legal 
Aid  Organizations  will  take  place  in 
Baltimore  in  early  October.  .  .  .  June 
2-5  are  the  dates  set  for  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  to 
be  held  this  year  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The 


seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  is  sched- 
uled for  October  14-17  in  Atlantic  City. 
.  .  .  "Health  Services  in  a  Defense  Econ- 
omy" is  the  theme  chosen  for  the  third 
annual  convention  of  the  Group  Health 
Federation  of  America  to  be  held  in 
Milwaukee  June  19-21. 

Institutes — ^n  institute  of  race  rela- 
tions and  minority  problems  is  to  be  held 
from  July  6-26  at  the  Westtown  School, 
Westtown,  Pa.,  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Race 
Relationship  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Cooperating  in  the  venture  are  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
the  Common  Council  for  American 
Unity,  the  Good  Neighbor  Committee 
on  the  Emigre  and  the  Community,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  National 
Urban  League,  and  the  Service  Bureau 
for  Inter-cultural  Education.  The  in- 
stitute will  "consider  the  problems  of 
minority  groups  within  the  national  scene 
from  the  points  of  view  of  anthropology, 
psychology,  sociology,  economics,  re- 
ligion and  education."  Students  who 
wish  academic  credit  for  the  course  may 
register  through  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. For  additional  information  in- 
quire of  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations, 
20  South  12  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.  .  .  "The  World  We  Want  to  Live  In," 
has  been  chosen  as  the  topic  for  the 
1941  Williamstown  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  to  be  held  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, August  26-29,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Under  this  gen- 
eral subject  will  come  discussions  on  eco- 
nomics and  human  relations,  national- 
ism and  world  peace,  foundations  of  a 
just  and  durable  peace,  Latin  America's 
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contribution  to  our  culture,  the  world 
mission  of  American  democracy.  For 
further  information  address  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Summer  Jobs — Forty  settlements 
throughout  the  country  are  offering  op- 
portunities this  summer  for  young  per- 
sons interested  in  obtaining  experience 
in  neighborhood  programs.  Many  of 
the  positions  include  in-service  training 
in  certain  phases  of  settlement  work. 
Some  provide  maintenance  or  mainte- 
nance plus  a  small  stipend;  others. charge 
a  small  tuition  fee.  For  details,  inquire 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, 147  Avenue  B,  New  York. 

New — The  curriculum  for  a  one  year 
graduate  school  of  social  work  is  being 
planned  by  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  in 
consultation  with  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work.  The  plans  include 
courses  for  full  time  students  and  ex- 
tension courses  for  practicing  social 
workers.  Both  may  lead  to  a  Master's 
degree.  The  new  courses  will  begin 
next  fall. 

Social  Workers'  Club — W  hen  social 
workers  in  McCracken  County,  Ky., 
read  in  Survey  Midmonthly  about  the 
movement  of  "qualified"  and  "unquali- 
fied" social  workers  to  organize  for  pro- 
fessional stimulation  [see  "Social  Work- 
ers are  Joiners,"  by  Kathryn  Close, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1940]  they 
decided  to  give  the  idea  a  try.  Now  one 
year  old,  the  McCracken  County  Social 
Workers  Club  has  grown  into  an  in- 
creasingly active  and  enthusiastic  group, 
representative  of  fifteen  public  and  pri- 
vate social  and  community  agencies.  Pur- 
pose of  the  club  is  "to  coordinate  more 
closely  the  operations  of  all  participat- 
ing members,  to  sponsor  worthwhile 
movements  which  will  benefit  the  city 
and  county,  and  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  the  various 
agencies."  It  has  just  completed  a  sur- 
vey which  reflects  the  sources  of  all  the 
social  service  funds  in  the  county,  the 
amounts,  the  uses,  the  methods  of  se- 
lecting the  recipients. 

In  Print —  The  size  of  the  job  awaiting 
those  who  would  smooth  out  the 
wrinkles  in  public  assistance  administra- 
tion is  indicated  by  "Topics  for  Re- 
search Concerning  Public  Assistance 
Programs,"  a  pamphlet  recently  issued 
by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council's 
Committee  on  Social  Security.  Lengthy 
annotations  describe  the  reasons  for  the 
need  of  further  research  in  each  of  the 
suggested  subjects,  and  throw  out  ques- 
tions to  serve  as  starting  points.  Some 
of  the  general  topics:  Determining  the 
Degree  of  Need,  Responsibility  of  Rela- 
tives, Property  Ownership,  Housing  for 
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Public  Assistance  Recipients.  Price  50 
cents  from  the  committee,  726  Jackson 
Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
With  the  aid  of  a  staff  committee  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  purposes  and  use 
of  the  case  record,  the  division  of  public 
relief  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  issued  "Recording," 
a  formulation  of  procedures  in  case  re- 
cording for  the  use  of  its  staff  members. 
In  addition  to  detailed  instructions  for 
the  presentation  of  material,  the  manual 
contains  an  outline  of  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  good  case  recording,  a  guide 
which  in  the  interests  of  clarity  and  effi- 
ciency has  pertinence  for  relief  set-ups 
everywhere.  .  .  .  "The  Skills  of  the  Be- 
ginning Case  Worker,"  published  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
attempts  to  evaluate  the  work  of  new 
professionals  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  school,  the  agency,  the  worker.  The 
three  papers,  by  Florence  Hollis,  Lucia 

B.  Clow,  and  a  study  committee  of  first- 
year  workers,  were  presented  at  the  Na- 
tional  Conference   of   Social  Work   last 
May.     Price  30  cents  from  the  associa- 
tion,   122    East   22   Street,    New   York. 
.  .  .   New  among  periodicals  is  Caritas, 
a    quarterly    published    by    the    students 
and    graduates    of    the    Boston    College 
School  of  Social  Work.     The  first  issue 
contains  a  description  of  the  social  work- 
er's role  in  a  psychological  clinic,  a  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganization,   a    biographical    sketch    of    a 
Massachusetts    social    legislator,    school 
and  alumni  news. 

Revised — The  fifth  printing  of  Joanna 

C.  Colcord's  popular  book,  "Your  Com- 
munity,"  published  by  the   Russell   Sage 
Foundation,    recently    appeared    as    the 
first    printing    of    the    second    edition,    a 
thorough   revision  based  on  consultation 
with    various    groups    which    have    used 
the  work.     Since  its  first  publication  two 
years   ago  this  book  of   annotated  ques- 
tions   for    community    study    has    found 
widespread  use  as  a  textbook,  a  syllabus 
for  group  study,  a  guide  for  individual 
social  workers.     Price  85  cents  from  the 
foundation,    130    East    22    Street,    New 
York. 

People  and  Things 

T  N  an  effort  to  aid  at  least  some  of  the 
•  100,000  men,  women,  and  children  in 
French  concentration  camps,  five  organ- 
izations cooperated  last  month  in  launch- 
ing a  $100,000  rescue  fund  campaign: 
the  Emergency  Rescue  Committee, 
Frank  Kingdon,  chairman;  the  American 
Friends  of  German  Freedom,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  chairman;  the  International 
Relief  Association,  Charles  A.  Beard, 
chairman;  the  New  World  Settlement 
Fund,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  chair- 
man; the  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Cam- 


paign, Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell, 
chairman.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
evacuate  from  France  those  whom  it  is 
possible  to  get  out,  and  to  improve  liv- 
ing conditions  for  others  by  providing 
food,  clothing,  soaps,  and  medicaments. 
According  to  reports  which  have  sifted 
through  from  abroad,  fifteen  to  twenty 
persons  die  each  day  at  the  camp 
Argeles;  twenty-five  each  day  at  the 
camp  Gurs. 


Settlement  Workers — This  month  Al- 
fred Rath,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Smith  Memorial  Playgrounds,  Phila- 
delphia, takes  up  duties  as  director  of 
boys'  work  at  the  North  East  Neighbor- 
hood House,  Minneapolis;  Roswell 
Caulk,  for  several  years  director  of 
boys'  work  at  the  Union  Settlement, 
New  York  City,  begins  work  in  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  as  director  of  parks  and 
recreation;  Ruth  Schacht  leaves  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Cleveland,  to  go  to 
New  York  to  become  the  Union  Settle- 
ment's director  of  group  work. 

Public  Service —  As  a  result  of  civil 
service  qualification  Vivian  C.  Mason 
has  been  appointed  director  of  field  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  City's  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  succeeding  Maude 
Hamilton.  Mrs.  Mason  has  been  head 
of  a  district  home  relief  office  in  the 
Bronx.  She  is  the  sister  of  Elmer  C. 
Carter,  editor  of  Opportunity,  Journal 
of  Negro  Life.  Last  month  the  depart- 
ment secured  Edward  E.  Rhatigan,  for- 
merly acting  director  of  public  assistance 
for  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  to  serve  as  its  director 
of  public  assistance  in  place  of  Hugh  R. 
Jackson,  resigned.  .  .  .  After  six  years  of 
employment  as  a  New  York  State  parole 
officer,  Isaac  Fuhrman  has  resigned  to 
become  a  probation  officer  for  the  Kings 
County  Court,  New  York,  working 
under  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  the  court's 
new  chief  probation  officer.  .  .  .  The 
Federal  Security  Agency's  newly  ap- 
pointed director  of  defense  training  is 
Col.  Frank  J.  McSherry,  U.  S.  A.  He 
has  supervision  over  the  training  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  NYA  and  CCC 
defense  projects.  .  .  .  Harry  V.  Gilson, 
formerly  located  in  Cleveland  as  assist- 
ant regional  director  for  the  NYA,  has 
been  called  to  Washington  as  chief  of  the 
NYA  resident  center  section.  .  .  .  Mich- 
igan has  a  new  director  of  corrections  in 
Garrett  Heyns,  erstwhile  warden  of  the 
Michigan  Reformatory. 

Fire — Less  than  ten  minutes  after  all 
the  children  had  left  the  B.  F.  Nelson 
Memorial  Settlement,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  March  28,  fire  gutted  the 
fifty-seven-year-old  building  which  that 
evening  had  been  closed  a  half  hour 
earlier  than  usual.  Some  records  and 
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equipment  were  saved  by  staff  members 
and  neighbors,  but  the  building  was 
damaged  beyond  repair.  While  the  set- 
tlement is  looking  for  new  quarters  the 
neighborhood  children  are  being  trans- 
ported in  station  wagons  to  take  part  in 
the  programs  of  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  kindergarten, 
play  school,  and  girls'  club  work  are 
being  carried  on  in  a  small  building  lent 
,  by  a  local  brewery. 

Honored— The  1941  William  Freeman 
Snou-  Award  for  distinguished  service 
to  humanity  was  presented  recently 
by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associ- 
ation to  Sybil  Neville-Rolfe,  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  secretary  general  of  the 
British  Social  Hygiene  Council.  At  the 
same  time  honorary  life  memberships  in 
the  association  were  presented  to  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith  Gumming,  retired  surgeon 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  to  Dr.  Rachelle  S.  Yarros, 
professor  of  social  hygiene  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Both  were  pioneers 
in  establishing  the  association,  Dr.  Gum- 
ming having  been  its  first  president. 

Chairmen —  New  chairman  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Christian 
Refugees  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H. 
Warnshuis,  pastor  of  the  Brighton 
Heights  Reformed  Church,  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  Dr.  Warnshuis  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  E.  Graham  Wilson,  general 
secretary  of  the  board  of  national  mis- 
sions of  the  Prestyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Joanna  C.  Colcord 
'has  succeeded  the  late  Mrs.  John  M. 
Glenn  as  chairman  of  Hospites,  Ameri- 
can social  workers'  organization  for  aid 
to  displaced  foreign  social  workers. 

Good  Neighbors — A  repeat  perform- 
ance of  last  summer's  Girl  Scout  West- 
.ern  Hemisphere  Encampment  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  this  summer  at  Camp 
Bonnie  Brae,  East  Otis,  Mass.,  August 
11-25.  Teen-age  girls  from  fifteen 
American  countries  have  been  invited  to 
camp  with  Girl  Scouts  from  the  United 
States.  The  guests  have  been  asked  to 
bring  examples  of  their  native  arts  and 
crafts  and  to  be  prepared  to  teach  some 
of  their  native  songs  and  dances.  Their 
American  hostesses  will  make  similar 
contributions.  The  encampment  is  sup- 
ported through  the  Juliette  Low  Me- 
morial Fund,  maintained  by  pennies  con- 
tributed by  Girl  Scouts  in  this  country. 


SARAH  T.  DISSOSWAY  died  last  month  at 
her  home  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  where  for 
eight  years  she  was  general  secretary 
of  the  Community  Welfare  Association. 
'For  a  number  of  years  she  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  with  the  Church  Mission 
of  Help. 
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After  the  Storm 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  So  much  extra-local  in- 
terest is  evident  in  current  developments 
and  activities  of  the  Family  Service  So- 
ciety of  St.  Louis  County  that  perhaps 
your  readers  would  like  to  know  what 
has  happened  in  sequence  to  the  events 
described  in  your  article  "Professional 
Problems"  in  the  January  Midmonthly. 

For  some  months  the  board,  staff,  and 
agency  administration  of  the  Family 
Service  Society  of  St.  Louis  County  have 
been  quietly  at  work.  During  the  course 
of  reviewing  our  agency  picture  we  have 
had  consultative  help  from  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America  and  the 
services  of  a  specialist  in  personnel. 
Some  of  the  results  of  these  efforts  now 
can  be  reported. 

A  progressive  step  taken  in  the  fall 
of  1940  was  the  board's  declaration  of 
an  official  policy  of  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  staff  participation  on  major 
changes  of  policy  or  structure.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  commitment  the  agency 
sought  to  set  up  a  process  and  a  struc- 
ture through  which  there  could  be  con- 
tinuous interweaving  of  board  thinking 
and  staff  experience,  along  with  manage- 
ment, throughout  the  whole  process  of 
policy  making.  The  first  of  these  struc- 
tural additions  to  administration  came 
with  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  board- 
staff  committee  to  which  staff  and  board 
each  elected  three  representatives.  For 
four  months  this  committee  has  been 
meeting  frequently  and  thoughtfully  with 
the  executive  secretary  and  the  case 
supervisor.  Many  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram and  structure  of  the  agency  have 
been  reviewed.  A  number  of  major  de- 
cisions have  been  made  and  effectuated 
after  proposals  formulated  by  this  group 
have  been  discussed  back  with  board  and 
staff  by  their  particular  representatives. 

A  similar  process,  correlating  board 
and  staff  thinking,  has  been  going  on  for 
several  months  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment practices  and  personnel  policies. 
The  board  has  set  up  its  own  personnel 
committee  as  advisory  to  itself  and  to 
the  agency  executive.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding group  in  the  staff.  These  two 
groups  have  met  from  time  to  time  with 
the  entire  professional  staff  in  securing 
consultation  on  proposals  of  certain 
changes  in  administrative  aspects  of  per- 
sonnel policy.  After  staff  discussion,  the 
staff  personnel  practices  committee  has 
revised  its  statement  of  function,  clari- 
fied its  concepts  of  participation  in  re- 
lation to  board  and  agency  administra- 
tion, and  has  begun  a  study  of  person- 
nel policies.  It  considers  one  of  its  func- 
tions as  that  of  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  board  and  staff  on  ques- 
tions of  employment  practice  as:  union 


representation;  procedures  relating  to 
this  representation  by  unions  or  other 
outside  organizations  on  conditions  of 
employment;  personnel  selection  and 
separation;  grievance  procedures;  con- 
ference time  and  expenditures;  and 
agency  reimbursement  to  staff  members 
using  their  own  cars  in  agency  business. 

What  do  these  innovations  of  manage- 
ment practice  and  agency  structure 
mean?  They  mean  that  the  agency  has 
set  up  a  process  whereby  both  board 
and  staff  participation  can  be  related 
effectively  to  each  other  and  to  the  man- 
agement function.  Defined  and  orderly 
channels  are  set  up  through  which  ideas 
or  proposals  can  be  initiated  in  any  part 
of  the  agency's  structure  with  means  of 
testing  and  channels  for  review  which 
pool  the  experience,  viewpoint,  and 
knowledge  of  the  board  member,  the 
staff  member,  and  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel. The  traditional  gulf  between 
board  and  staff  has  been  replaced  by  a 
working  acquaintance  and  respect  grow- 
ing out  of  common  objectives  and  work 
at  a  common  task.  In  addition  to  the  line 
of  communication  through  the  agency 
executive,  there  are  several  channels  for 
direct  contact  and  working  relationships 
between  board  and  staff. 

As  a  final  step  in  placing  the  agency 
in  a  position  to  go  forward,  free  from 
any  trace  or  symbol  of  past  controversy, 
the  executive  secretary  has  placed  his 
resignation  with  the  board  to  take  effect 
in  the  period  July  1  to  September  1.  It 
is  his  purpose  in  so  doing  to  eliminate 
the  last  factor  under  his  own  personal 
control,  which  might  prevent  or  delay 
the  utilization  of  agency  strengths.  In 
resigning  he  wishes  to  salute  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  staff  of  the  Family 
Service  Society  of  St.  Louis  County  who 
have,  despite  odds  and  complicating  pres- 
sures, achieved  an  outstanding  demon- 
stration of  effective  board-staff  collabor- 
ation to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
agency's  service  to  clients. 
Executive  Secretary  ROBERT  S.  WILSON 
Family  Service  Society  of  St.  Louis 
County,  Clayton,  Mo. 

No  Slight  Intended 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  April  issue  you 
say  the  people  of  Boston  in  their  1941 
Community  Fund  drive  contributed  the 
largest  amount  of  money  ever  raised  in 
the  United  States  in  a  community  cam- 
paign—$4,906,333.  The  Emergency  Re- 
lief Campaign  in  Chicago,  1931,  raised 
$10,500,000  which  was  distributed  by 
private  welfare  agencies  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs.  Your  statement  may  be  cor- 
rect as  to  funds  raised  for  normal  needs. 
FRANK  D.  LOOMIS 
The  Chicago  Community  Trust 
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Book  Reviews 


Ancient  Responsibility 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE   NEEDY,   by  Paul 

Tutt     Stafford.  Princeton     University     Press. 

328    pp.     Price  $3,    postpaid    by    Survey    Asso- 
ciates,   Inc. 

A  STATE  is  fortunate  which  has 
•^^  within  its  borders  a  great  university 
keenly  conscious  of  the  mutual  respon- 
sibility of  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. New  Jersey  acknowledges  its 
debt  to  Princeton  University  from  which 
has  come  during  recent  years  a  steady 
flow  of  solid  research  in  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, translated  by  the  Princeton 
Local  Government  Survey  into  under- 
standable terms  for  the  New  Jersey  citi- 
zen. 

"Government  and  the  Needy,"  by  Paul 
Tutt  Stafford,  is  the  most  recent  con- 
tribution in  this  series  of  surveys.  It  en- 
ters a  field  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility and  administration  which  is,  per- 
haps, in  the  greatest  state  of  confusion 
— the  ancient  responsibility  of  general 
relief. 

After  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review 
of  the  historic  development  of  legisla- 
tive policy  and  administrative  practice, 
the  author  relates  the  basic  responsibility 
of  relief  to  present-day  programs,  and 
analyzes  the  present  administration  (not 
overlooking  the  quality  of  personnel)  of 
general,  categorical,  and  federal  work 
relief. 

His  critical  discussion  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  relief  is  based  on  a  sam- 
pling study  of  forty-nine  municipalities,  at 
least  one  in  each  county  of  the  state. 
Here  he  emphasizes  that:  "The  evidence 
of  local  disregard  for  legislative  man- 
dates, widespread  non-compliance  with 
administrative  regulations,  and  open  dis- 
approval of  state  policies  and  methods 
...  all  point  to  the  general  failure  of 
state  supervision  in  relief  administra- 
tion at  the  municipal  level."  He  places 
the  responsibility  for  this  on  the  "short- 
comings of  public  policy,  defective  cen- 
tral organization,  and  lack  of  vigorous 
state  administrative  leadership";  and  he 
concludes  that:  "So  long  as  these  con- 
ditions prevail  in  the  general  relief  serv- 
ice the  entire  system  of  relief-giving  in 
the  state  will  remain  disorganized,  un- 
coordinated, and  wasteful." 

One  of  the  most  carefully  considered 
chapters  in  Professor  Stafford's  book  is 
that  dealing  with  categorical  relief,  in 
which  he  examines  the  activities  of  coun- 
ty welfare  boards  and  points  out  that 
"special  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  the 
state  supervisory  agency  on  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  administrative  standards 
throughout  the  state.  ...  In  all  these 
activities  every  effort  has  been  made  to 


foster  and  maintain  cordial  state-local 
relations.  The  remarkable  success  which 
has  attended  this  effort  is  no  doubt 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  effec- 
tiveness of  the  state's  old  age  assistance 
program."  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  success  ef  state  and  local  co- 
operation has  been,  he  says,  that  "the 
state  authorities  in  their  dealings  with 
local  officials  have  emphasized  coopera- 
tion rather  than  coercion.  .  .  .  The  re- 
sults achieved  conclusively  demonstrate 
the  vital  importance  of  this  technique  in 
the  whole  field  of  state-local  administra- 
tive relations." 

In  a  carefully  reasoned  statement  Pro- 
fessor Stafford  discusses  "Lines  of  Re- 
form," and  proposes  a  program  for  the 
future  based  upon  the  conception  that 
public  assistance,  in  its  various  phases, 
will  be  a  continuing  obligation  of  gov- 
ernment. He  advocates  an  integrated 
administration  of  categories  and  general 
relief,  with  a  state  "works  program" 
closely  correlated  with  the  assistance 
program  which  shall  bring  into  alignment 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  and  estab- 
lishment of  standards;  state  administra- 
tion and  supervision  through  a  perma- 
nent department  of  government  already 
responsible  for  "categorical  relief  ad- 
ministration" with  grants-in-aid  to  local 
units;  and  a  flexible  method  of  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  local  unit  for  pur- 
poses of  administration.  Financial  re- 
sponsibility should  be  shared  by  all  three 
governments  through  a  system  of  fed- 
eral and  state  grants-in-aid. 

Professor  Stafford  points  out  that  the 
present  conditions  in  New  Jersey  are  not 
unique  and  that  they  obtain  generally 
throughout  the  country.  He  says: 
"There  is  ample  reason,  therefore,  to  be- 
lieve that  with  appropriate  safeguards 
the  extension  of  the  federal  grant-in- 
aid  principle  to  cover  the  entire  relief 
program  would  result  not  in  a  return  to 
the  old  poor-law  principles  but  in  a  gen- 
eral, nationwide  improvement  over  the 
standards  currently  prevailing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  and  work 
relief  services.  .  .  .  The  development  of 
a  completely  integrated  state  program 
of  public  assistance  will  depend  ulti- 
mately upon  the  adoption  by  the  na- 
tional government  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  federal-state  relations  covering  the 
entire  relief  field.  ...  If  the  state  will 
first  put  its  own  relief  house  in  order, 
integrate  its  basic  public  policies,  reor- 
ganize and  stabilize  its  administrative 
system,  then  the  prospects  for  this  final 
and  ultimate  step  will  be  immeasurably 
enhanced." 

This  is  a  good  book.     If  it  shall  serve 
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to  stimulate  similar  research  in  forty- 
seven  other  states,  we  may  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
relief  administration  created  by  the  un-  I 
planned  development  of  such  service  dur- 
ing the  last  three  hundred  years. 
WILLIAM  J.  ELLIS 
ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M. 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies 

Appeal  to  Latent  Larceny 

THE  BIG  CON,  by  David  W.   Maurer.     Bobbs- 

Merrill.     300  pp.     Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Sur 
vey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS   is   probably   the   first   study  ol 
the   confidence   man   and   his   rackets 
which    is    as    thoroughgoingly    scholarl; 
as  it  is  readable.     Dr.  Maurer  is  a  pro- 
fessor  of    English    at   the   University  o 
Louisville,  and  "The  Big  Con"  is  a  by- 
product   of    his    extensive    researches    in 
the  field  of  underworld  linguistics.     He 
is  not  interested   in   sensationalizing   his 
material,    and    the    explosive    nature    of 
the  book  arises  simply  out  of  the  sober 
facts   he   records. 

The  book  describes  in  detail  what  the 
various  confidence  games  are,  how  they 
are  played,  something  of  their  history 
and  the  backgrounds  and  characters  of 
individual  "con  men."  There  are  even 
explicit  accounts  of  how  banks  are  fixed 
to  handle  the  huge  sums  of  money  to 
be  taken  from  the  suckers,  and  how 
police  and  government  officials  are  fixed 
to  keep  the  victim  from  making  trouble. 
And  being  a  scholar  in  speech,  Dr. 
Maurer  tells  his  story  in  the  lingo  of 
the  con  men  themselves.  There  is  a 
copious  glossary  of  terms  used  in  the 
various  rackets. 

The  "grift,"  or  criminal  profession, 
is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  nationally 
organized  business  run  by  some  super- 
criminals,  Dr.  Maurer  warns.  Rather, 
it  is  pretty  much  of  an  individualist's 
calling.  Big  con  men,  he  says,  are  the 
elite  of  the  underworld,  looked  up  to 
enviously  by  lesser  lights.  They  are 
usually  distinct  from  other  criminals 
who  live  by  their  wits,  by  reason  of  their 
social  backgrounds.  "Most  of  the  best 
ones  grew  up  with  the  rackets,  espe- 
cially with  the  short  con,  before  they 
turned  out  on  the  big  con." 

The  basic  principles  of  the  big  time 
confidence  game,  as  outlined  by  the  au- 
thor, vary  little  from  game  to  game. 
They  consist  of  locating  and  studying 
a  well-to-do  victim,  gaining  his  confi- 
dence, persuading  him  he  can  make  a 
large  amount  of  money  dishonestly, 
tempting  him  by  allowing  him  to  make 
a  small  sum  before  "putting  him  on  the 
send"  for  a  large  amount,  then  fleecing 
him,  getting  him  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  bribing  the  au- 
thorities to  forestall  possibls  legal  ac- 
tion. Whatever  the  form  of  the  game, 
this  formula  is  applied. 
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Dr.  Maurer  has  the  scientist's  de- 
tached interest  in  his  subject.  He  got 
his  information  through  long  periods  of 
patient  interviewing  of  many  profession- 
als, and  he  reports  his  findings  without 
moralizing.  He  sees  the  con  man  as  a 
superbly  clever  and  intelligent  artist  in 
•crime,  who  makes  his  living  appealing 
to  the  latent  larceny  in  the  blood  of  his 
victims.  "Confidence  men,"  the  author 
concludes,  "trade  upon  certain  weak- 
nesses in  human  nature.  Hence  until 
human  nature  changes  perceptibly  there 
is  little  possibility  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  marks  for  con  games." 

WILLIAM  F.  SWINDLER 
University   of  Idaho 

People  and  Parents 

FAMILIES,     by     Karl     Schriftgiesser.      Howell, 

Soskin.     443  pp.     Price  $3. 
THROUGH    CHILDREN'S    EYES,    by    Blanche 

C.    Weill.     Island    Workshop    Press.     365    pp. 

Price  $1.75. 
CHILDREN    ARE    PEOPLE,    by    Emily    Post. 

Funk    and   Wagnalls.     383    pp.     Price    $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
/~\F  the  many  ways  of  writing  social 
^"Hiistory,  Karl  Schriftgiesser  has 
chosen  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
engaging.  He  tells  the  story  of  ten 
notable  American  families  in  a  style 
which  might  be  called  expertly  journal- 
istic and  with  a  tone  which  historians 
should  respect.  The  scheme  of  the  book 
is  chronological  and  his  subtitles  might 
make  an  interesting  set  of  questions  for 
one  of  the  innumerable  "quiz"  programs 
now  filling  the  ether.  These  American 
families  are  designated  as  God's  Family, 
A  Family  of  Minds,  Statesmen  and 
Soldiers,  Royal  Family,  They  Ruled  the 
West,  Powder  and  Power,  Oil  to  Radio 
City,  and  Big  Stick  and  New  Deal.  This 
list  omits  the  Adamses  and  the  Astors 
and  the  Vanderbilts  but  I  feel  certain 
that  most  readers  will  be  able  to  identi- 
fy the  others  readily. 

Aside  from  the  bright  light  which 
these  families  shed  upon  American  so- 
cial history,  the  book  makes  fascinating 
reading  as  sheer  literature.  What  I 
mean  may  be  felt  in  the  following  pas- 
sage commenting  on  the  elder  James, 
father  of  the  two  brilliant  sons,  William 
and  Henry:  "When  in  his  own  land  he 
longed  for  the  calm,  old,  dignified  way 
of  Europe;  when  there,  he  wanted  to  be 
back  home  again.  What  he  really 
wanted  was  Europe  in  America,  and 
when  he  found  he  could  not  have  it,  he 
went  to  Boston;  and  he  lived  the  rest 
of  his  life  there  and  in  Cambridge,  a 
beloved  and  cosmopolitan  figure  of  so- 
ciety, bespectacled  and  bearded,  the 
philosopher,  seeker  of  truth,  lover  of 
his  kind,  author  of  books,  and  student 
to  the  end." 

As  usual,  when  studying  American  so- 
cial backgrounds,  one  is  struck  by  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  stock 
from  which  our  character  is  derived.  The 
Adams  and  Beecher  and  Lee  families 
stem  from  England  ;  the  Astors.  Vander- 


Columbia   Books  for   Social    Workers 
Social  Welfare  in  the  Catholic  Church 

Organization  and  Planning  through  Diocesan  Bureaus 

By  Marguerite  T.  Boylan 

$3.00 

Organizing  a  Public  Welfare  Committee 
in  Spring  County 

Edited  by  Margaret  Byington 
Tentative  price,  75c 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  1940 

$3.00 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Case  Work 

By  Cordon  Hamilton 
$3.00 

Columbia  University  Press 
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Two     new     and     needed     texts 

SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDS  FROM 
A  PSYCHIATRIC  CLINIC 

By  CHARLOTTE  TOWLE 

Nine  clinical  case  records  offer  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  utilization 
of  case-work  methods  in  relation  to  the  emotional  needs  of  the  patient  as 
determined  by  the  social,  economic,  biological  and  psychological  forces 
within  his  life  experience. 

RURAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

By  GRACE  A.  BROWNING 

Selected  Documents  from  eleven  states,  for  use  in  courses  in  schools  of 
social  work,  for  in-service  training  programs  with  public  welfare  depart- 
ments and  for  the  practicing  social  worker.  Contents:  "The  Rural  Com- 
munity," "Worker,  Client  and  Community,"  "Rural  Social  Resources," 
"Public  Assistance  and  the  Farmer." 

new  printings 

SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDS:  FAMILY  WELFARE. 

DIXON  AND  BROWNING.  $2 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  Vol.  I.  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES.  By 
EDITH  ABBOTT.  Contents:  "The  Principle  of  Public  Responsibility,"  "The 
Old  Poor  Law  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  "Local  Responsibility  for  Medi- 
cal Care,"  "State  Grants-in-Aid  for  Public  Assistance,"  and  "Federal  Aid 
and  Emergency  Relief."  671  pages  of  Select  Documents;  194  pages  of 
"Introductions."  $4.50 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
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bills,  and  Rockefellers  are  of  German 
descent  with,  in  the  case  of  the  Vander- 
bilts,  an  admixture  of  Spanish  blood;  the 
Drews  and  the  Barrymores  are  Irish; 
the  Guggenheims  are  Swiss-Jewish;  the 
du  Fonts,  French;  and  the  Roosevelts 
Dutch.  But,  I  must  leave  discoveries 
of  this  variety  to  the  reader.  My  judg- 
ment about  the  book  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  parts  is  clear:  this  is  a  first  rate 
piece  of  American  writing. 

Blanche  Weill  is  a  practicing  psycholo- 
gist who  has  given  consultations  to  in- 
numerable troubled  parents.  In  "Through 
Children's  Eyes,"  she  condenses  and 
simplifies  her  experiences  in  a  way 
which  should  prove  helpful  to  thou- 
sands more.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
admirable ;  its  structure  proceeds  from 
this  simple  proposition:  Children  Facing 
Intolerable  Situations.  The  remainder 
consists  of  case  material  taken  from 
actual  experience  classified  under  a  va- 
riety of  situational  categories,  such  as: 
They  Thought  They  Were  Not  Loved, 
In  the  Grip  of  an  Ancestor,  When  Chil- 
dren Worry  About  Sex,  and  so  on.  At 
the  end  she  adds  a  brief  section  on  psy- 
chological summaries  for  a  selected  num- 
ber of  cases.  This  is  definitely  a  book 
for  parents  and  beginning  students.  Its 
language  is  non-technical  and  its  over- 
tones are  humanly  non-professional. 

It  was  inevitable,  I  presume,  that 
Emily  Post  should  sooner  or  later  turn 
her  attention  to  the  problems  of  family 
life  and  child-rearing.  And,  in  the  light 
of  her  preoccupation  with  etiquette  and 
good  manners,  it  was  also  inevitable  that 
she  should  begin  her  dissertation  entitled 
"Children  Are  People,"  with  these 
words:  "For  a  long  time  I  have  listened 
without  protest  to  the  opinions  of  cer- 
tain moderns  who  had  convinced  them- 


selves that  the  home  training  of  yester- 
day was  all  wrong,  and  that  the  parents 
of  today  have  alone  laid  out  the  course 
that  is  right.  But  I  never  did  think  so. 
It  is  frankly  my  opinion  that  the  en- 
couragement of  unrestrained  self-ex- 
pression has  gone  too  far,  and  that  what 
parents  and  children  of  the  present  day 
really  need  is  a  return  to  the  sanity, 
the  simplicity — and  the  discipline — of 
ideal  home  life." 

Scattered  throughout  this  curious  vol- 
ume are  many  shrewd  psychological  in- 
sights, but  the  book  as  a  whole  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  many  current  at- 
tacks upon  progressive  education,  or 
what  some  critics  assume  to  be  prog- 
ressive education.  The  adults  of  this 
generation  are  perplexed ;  they  have  on 
their  hands  a  new  type  of  youth,  young- 
sters who  do  not  enjoy  being  "pushed," 
who  are  somewhat  sullen  about  reject- 
ing the  values  of  their  civilization,  and 
who  expect  very  little  guidance  from 
their  confused  elders.  It  is  natural  un- 
der these  conditions  that  there  should  be 
a  demand  for  the  "good  old  days"  when 
children  were  good  and  well-behaved. 
But,  I  fear  that  the  wish  for  "going 
back"  is  motivated  by  adult  insecurity  and 
that  the  hope  of  the  future  does  not  lie 
with  those  who  wistfully  long  for  that 
which  is  unrecoverable. 
New  York  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Across  the  Border 

CANADIANS  IN  AND  OUT  OF  WORK,  by 
Leonard  C.  Marsh.  503  pp.  Order  direct  from 
Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 

"\17"HILE  designed  primarily  to  give 
a  broad  national  perspective  on 
problems  of  unemployment  and  relief  in 
Canada,  this  latest  addition  to  the  Mc- 
Gill  University  Research  Series  may  he 


a  landmark  in  the  promotion  of  enlight- 
ened social  planning  everywhere.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  acquiring 
deeper  insight  into  the  structure  of  th 
working  population  and  the  nature  of 
the  socio-economic  barriers  between  it 
different  segments.  Indeed,  many  pseudo 
social  philosophers,  who  assume  that 
economic  stratification  is  merely  the  re 
suit  of  personal  progress  and  achieve- 
ment, with  the  less  able  inevitably  oc- 
cupying the  lower  strata,  may  find  in  it 
a  much  needed  reorientation  of  social 
outlook.  Those  of  us  who  still  cling 
wishfully  to  the  thought  that  the  West- 
ern World  is  the  land  of  opportunity 
unfettered  by  hereditary  distinctions  may 
be  shocked  to  find  in  Canada  and,  by  in- 
ference, in  the  United  States,  a  socio- 
economic  class  structure  quite  as  relent- 
less and  infinitely  less  secure  than  that 
which  our  immigrant  forebears  so  eag- 
erly forsook. 

With  deft  use  of  available  data  and 
penetrating  qualitative  analysis,  Mr. 
Marsh  shows  how  race,  religion,  income, 
mobility,  vocational  preparation,  and 
education  contribute  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomic class  structure  of  Canada's  work- 
ing force,  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
factors  either  accentuate  or  modify  that 
structure.  He  then  is  able  to  approach 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  relief 
realistically,  but  in  doing  so  he  arrives  at 
rather  distressing  conclusions:  the  pov- 
erty line,  though  most  clearly  marked  in 
the  lowest  economic  class,  runs  vertically 
through  the  whole  occupational  struc- 
ture; prolonged  unemployment  contrib- 
utes to  the  unemployables;  the  public 
school  system  has  not  undertaken  the 
vital  problem  of  training  the  majority 
of  young  people  for  their  clearly  indi- 
cated future;  present-day  relief  rolls  are 
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TOUR   OF   U.   S.   COOPERATIVES 

July  7-19 
See  how  Democracy  works  at  home! 

Au  opportunity  to  study  first  hand  the  rapidly  growing  American 
consumer  cooperative  movement.  Visit  cooperative  stores,  gas  and 
oil  associations,  farm  supply  cooperatives,  insurance  companies, 
credit  unions,  health  and  burial  associations,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, co-op  mills,  factories  and  refineries,  and  the  first  co-op 
oil  wells  in  the  world. 

2600  miles,  beginning  at  Columbus,  Ohio  and  closing  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

TOTAL  COST  $88 

Sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Cooperatives  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  The  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference.  Social  Justice  Committee  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis. 

For  complete  information  write: 
DR.  J.  HENRY  CARPENTER,  Tour  Director 

THE  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

167  West   12th  Street  New  York  City 
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swollen  by  the  victims  of  earlier  public 
parsimony  practiced  in  secondary  educa- 
tion and  vocational  guidance. 

The  author's  conviction  that  the  "sub- 
merged tenth"  must  become  an  accepted 
factor  in  our  social  thinking,  and  his 
belief  that  the  future  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
reconcile  class  differences  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  integrate  the  classes  at  a 
common  level,  are  more  realistic  than 
Marxian.  Both  unduly  comforted  con- 
servatives and  perplexed  liberals  should 
make  their  own  appraisals  of  the  validity 
,of  his  findings.  JOSEPH  A.  CRUMB 

The  University  of  British  Columbia 

Children's  Meals 

YOUNG  FOOD,  by  Helen  Train  Hilles.  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  253  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IC'OR  modern  mothers  Who  know  what 
foods  will  provide  all  the  essentials 
rfor  good  growth  and  health  development 
nof  their  children,  but  who  are  searching 
Jin  addition  for  new  ideas  and  new  ways 

to  add  interest  to  their  children's  food, 
'this  book  will  be  useful. 

There  are  suggestions  and  menus  for 
ja  variety  of  occasions:  among  others, 

menus  for  the  whole  family  and  how  to 
Kit  the  children's  meals  to  those  for 
[adults;  meals  for  younger  children  and 
[for  older  children;  new  ideas  for  school 
Hunches;  the  convalescent  child,  and  sug- 
gestions for  varying  the  routine,  his  food 
land  the  serving  of  it;  children's  parties 
kind  how  to  give  them. 

There  are  many  and  varied  recipes, 
tanging  all  the  way  from  methods  of 
transforming  bread  and  crackers,  to  can- 
Idies  and  their  use  and  misuse.  Although 
khe  majority  of  the  suggestions  are  for 
pamilies  with  a  comfortable  margin  in 
Itheir  food  budgets,  there  are  some  sug- 
gestions for  the  use  of  less  expensive 
Koods  which  are  just  as  nutritious  and 
Kvith  imagination  and  skill  often  can  be 
pnade  just  as  attractive  as  expensive 
jitems.  LUISE  K.  ADDISS 

Consultant  in  Home  Economics 

Community  Service  Society 

New  York  City 

Basic  Problems 

THE  ADOLESCENT  PERSONALITY,  by 
Peter  Bios.  Appleton-Century.  517  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"~pHIS  volume  represents  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Sec- 
ondary School  Curriculum  set  up  in 
1932  by  the  Progressive  Education  As- 
sociation. It  is  largely  taken  up  with 
detailed  accounts  of  four  individuals. 
Dr.  Bios  has  gone  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  interpretation  which  the  reader  in 
many  places  may  feel  to  be  a  bit  unreal. 
A  section  of  some  100  pages  on  the 
''Theory  of  Adolescent  Development" 
presents,  with  excellent  commentary  and 
nuch  verbatim  material,  the  basic  prob- 
ems  of  emancipation  from  adults,  ad- 


justment to  physical  changes,  adjustment 
to  the  opposite  sex.  But  again  there  is 
a  certain  disproportion  between  the 
stormy  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
rather  neat  interpretation.  Dr.  Bios  ac- 
curately catches  the  boisterous  timidity 
of  adolescence  and  all  its  blustering  anxi- 
ety. His  people  are  real  and  appealing. 

The  book  tries  to  reach  too  large  an 
audience.  The  social  worker  very  much 
needs  its  true  and  carefully  annotated 
picture  of  adolescence.  But  there  are 
some  pretty  bad  gaps  in  information  that 
may  lead  her  to  wonder  how  carefully 
the  job  wras  done.  The  teacher,  as  we 
know  her,  requires  precisely  this  sort 
of  material  but  might  not  have  the  back- 
ground to  profit  from  the  extremely 
analytical  interpretation. 

If  the  author  had  made  two  volumes 
of  this,  both  with  the  same  honest,  re- 
alistic, basic  material,  one  for  the  so- 
cial worker  and  one  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  interpretation  for  the  teacher 
— well,  that  would  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent job!  JAMES  S.  PLANT,  M.D. 
Essex  County  (N.  J.)  Juvenile  Clinic 

Answer  to  Challenge 

LEARNING  THE  WAYS  OF  DEMOCRACY: 
A  CASE  BOOK  IN  Civic  EDUCATION,  by  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Commission.  Published  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administrators.  486 
pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates. 

T  N  the  fall  of  1939,  Survey  Graphic 
brought  out  a  special  number, 
"Schools:  the  Challenge  of  Democracy  to 
Education,"  which  raised  many  questions 
as  to  the  educational  experience  of  young 
Americans,  and  particularly  as  to  their 
preparation  for  the  responsibilities  and 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy. In  effect,  this  "case  book"  is  the 
answer  of  the  secondary  schools  to  that 
special  number. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  field  study  of 
ninety  highschools  (public  and  private)  in 
twenty-seven  states,  conducted  between 
September  1939  and  January  1940.  The 
opening  chapter  states  and  discusses  six 
different  concepts  of  democratic  educa- 
tional experience  as  they  were  encoun- 
tered in  six  school  situations.  The  com- 
mission then  proceeds  with  its  "account 
of  what  good  schools  are  doing  to  de- 
velop good  American  citizens."  There 
are  chapters  on  curriculum,  classroom 
teaching,  out-of-class  school  activities, 
school  activities  in  the  community,  ad- 
ministration, and  three  concluding  chap- 
ters on  "Evaluation,"  "Things  to  Be 
Done,"  "Where  Stands  Your  School?" 
Here  are  detailed  accounts  of  an  as- 
sembly in  a  huge  city  highschool  in 
which  eighty  pupils,  newly  arrived  from 
nine  European  countries,  gave  the  stu- 
dent body  a  heightened  sense  of  what  de- 
mocracy means;  of  boys  in  a  small  North 
Carolina  consolidated  school  who  car- 
ried their  study  of  botany  out  of  the 
classroom  and  beautified  the  school 
(Continued  on  page  167) 


•  BOOKSHELF  • 

FOR  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Best  Seller 

YOUR  COMMUNITY 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

A  non-technioal  study  manual.  Userul  for 
yourself,  and  a  powerful  lever  In  your  efforts 
to  interest  other  persons  and  group;,  in  com- 
munity problems.  New  1941  edition.  85  cents 

Larger — At  Lower  Cost! 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK— 
194! 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

By  expansion  in  size  and  changes  in  organiza- 
tion, the  1941  issnie  provides  much  more  ex- 
tensive treatment  of  topical  articles  than  previ- 
ous issues.  Lowest  in  price,  and  outselling  all 
its  predecessors.  $3. 25 

Of  Current  Importance 

CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

By  ALICE  CAMPBELL  KLEIN 

A  discussion — of  great  current  importance — of 
effective  selection  of  public  social  work  per- 
sonnel through  the  merit  system.  $2.25 

"Joins  the  must  books  of  social  work" 

THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
WORKER 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

What  public  assistance  is,  and  "what  it  takes 
to  do  the  job  of  making  It  effective."  $1.00 

"Mine  of  information" 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A 
PROFESSION 

By  ESTHER  LUCILE  BROWN 

Full  of  Information  for  the  experienced  worker, 
and  just  the  thing  for  the  beginner  who  wants 
to  know  what  social  work  is  all  about.  75  cents 

"Basic" 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS 

By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

This  "bible  of  social  work"  first  published  in 
1917,  remains  a  fundamental  guide  in  mati\ 
basic  case-work  techniques.  $2.n» 

WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK? 

By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Its  simplicity  and  clarity  have  made  this 
classic  the  favored  introduction  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  social  case  work.  jl.uo 

Interpretation 

HOW  TO  INTERPRET 
SOCIAL  WORK 

By  HELEN  C.  BAKER,  MARY  S. 
ROUTZAHN 

A  study  manual  "for  all'  baffled  souls  who 
seek  to  make  people  understand  what  we  mean 
by  'social  needs'."  $1.00 

The  Joads 

MIGRATION  AND 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

By  PHILIP  E.  RYAN 

A  social-work  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
non-settled  person  in  the  community. 

Pamphlet    so  cents 

On     display     at     the     National     Conference 

of     Social     Work     in     A  tlantic     City,     and 

for  sale  by 


RUSSELL     SAGE 
1  30  East  22d  St. 


FOUNDATION 
New  York 
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Child  Welfare 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  or- 
ganization of  352  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  197 
cities.  Furnishes  program  aids,  literature, 
and  educational  publicity  for  oromotion  of 
Boys'  Club  Movement;  field  service  to 
groups  or  individuals  interested  in  leisure- 
time  leadership  for  boys,  specializing  with 
the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Are,, 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  &  train 
them  in  citizenship.  Programs:  Cubbing, 
boys  9-11  i  Scouting,  12  and  older;  Senior 
Scouting,  IS  years  and  older ;  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Walter 
W.  Head,  Pres.,  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— 130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City..  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  Work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  Inc.,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  is  a  private,  non-sectarian  de- 
partmentalized school  for  boys  in  a  Senior 
and  Junior  division  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  eighteen,  who  have  become  unadjusted  in 
school,  at  home,  or  in  the  community. 
Children  are  received  from  public  and  private 
agencies  and  through  private  arrangement 
with  parents.  Fer  further  information  write 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Executive  Director. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC., 
Elyria,  Ohio.  Paul  H.  King,  President; 
E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Executive  Secretary. 
Promotes  organization  of  national,  state, 
provincial  and  local  societies  for  crippled 
children.  Aids  in  development  of  their 
programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and  securing 
the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf  of 
cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Information 
with  loan  library  service.  Conducts  yearly 
an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal  Campaign. 
Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child"  magazine, 
bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  1208  State 
Office  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Esther 
McClain,  Chairman.  Promotes  standards 
and  improved  administration  through  annual 
meetings,  literature  and  studies.  Individual 
membership ;  State  Chairmen. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  In- 
formation and  consultation  about  cooperative 
planning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Cooperatives 


THE  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE 
USA,  national  educational  federation  of  con- 
sumer cooperatives  with  1,115,000  individual 
patron-members  of  co-ops  in  40  states  affili- 
ated with  it  through  twenty  regional  and  na- 
tional cooperative  associations.  Complete  in- 
formation on  the  cooperative  movement  may 
be  secured  from  any  one  of  its  three  national 
offices,  608  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago ; 
167  West  12  Street,  New  York  City;  726 
Jackson  Place  North  West,  Washington, 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street.  New  York  Cit' 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMP- 
ERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
10,000  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person 
it  invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 

Foundations 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  for  research 
and  field  service.  Activities  include:  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  agencies  in  organizing 
activities  and  promoting  legislation ;  research 
in  legislation,  vocations,  statistics,  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind ;  mainte- 
nance of  a  reference  lending  library.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION— For    the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Or- 
ganization, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Health 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Derning, 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—50  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pam- 
phlets of  methods  and  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  American  Review  of  Tubercu- 
losis, medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH     CONTROL    FEDERATION    OF 

AMERICA — A  clearing  house  cooperating 
with  social  workers  in  referring  indigent 
mothers  to  medically  directed  birth  control 
clinics  in  42  states,  including  22  centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers, 
qualified  physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  President,  Richard  N. 
Pierson,  M.D. ;  Executive  Vice  President, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City,    Wa    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  5.30-8P.M. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  844  Rush  Street, 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen- 
cies, and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive development. 

Occupational  Therapy 


AMERICAN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
ASSOCIATION,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C., 
Incorporated  1917,  Everett  S.  Elwood,  Presi- 
dent; Harriet  A.  Robeson,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
Meta  R.  Cobb,  Executive  Secretary.  A 
National  agency  for  the  promotion  of  occu- 
pational therapy. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  penal  institutions 
and  works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in 
penal  institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners 
in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox.  Execu 
live  Secretary. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.  INC..  with  it* 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  worker*. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  base* 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTUN- 
ITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gift*. 
1133  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION 

— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfy- 
ing recreational  use  of  lesiure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

GIRL  SCOUTS,  INC.,  14  West  49th  Street, 
New  York  Cky.  A  non-sectarian,  recrea- 
tional, character-building  organization  for 
girls.  Programs  for  three  age  groups 
(Brownies,  7-10;  Girl  Scouts,  10-14;  and 
Senior  Girl  Scouts,  14-18)  have  common  ob- 
jectives and  methods.  Activities  give  train- 
ing for  today's  needs  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  girls  to  assume  active  citizenship. 
Functions  through  volunteer  committees 
which  supervise  and  promote  Girl  Scouting 
locally. 

Religious  Organizations 

COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN    FOR   HOME   MIS- 

SIONS— 297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  Inter-Denominational  body  of  23 
women's  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  uniting  in  program  and 
financial  responsibility  for  enterprises  which 
they  agree  to  carry,  cooperatively;  i.e., 
Christian  social  service  in  Migrant  labor 
camps  and  U.S.  Indian  schools.  President, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Trowbridge;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Edith  E.  Lowry ;  Migrant  Supervisor, 
Western  Area,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell ;  Migrant 
Supervisor,  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Mis* 
Helen  White,  1720  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Loui*. 
Mo. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
EN, INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.; 
Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Robison,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  and 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  serv- 
ice for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD.  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City.  1187  local  As- 
sociations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  CHURCH  MISSION 
OF  HELP.  INC..  281  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  National  case  work  agency 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  concerned  with 
problems  of  youth,  especially  girls.  Assists 

_    _t ..    _(    j! _-    f~t L    \f: : 


Pres. :    Lewis    R.    Conklin.   Treas. ;    Edith   F. 
Balmford,    Executive    Secretary. 

SEAMEN'S  CHURCH  INSTITUTE  OF 
AMERICA,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  An  affiliation  of  14  Institutes.  In- 
corporated in  1920  to  initiate  and  promote 
religious  and  philanthropic  work  among 
merchant  seamen. 


Is  your  organization  listed  in  the 
Survey's  Directory  of  Social  Or- 
ganizations? If  not  —  why  not? 
Rates  are  thirty  cents  per  line. 
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National  Red  Cross 

'HE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
— Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  ar>H  I, if' 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  ot  tnt 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 

National  Conference 

IATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Jane  M.  Hoey,  President,  Wath- 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  ]..  June  1-7,  1941.  Proceedings  art 
sent  free  ot  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 

Family  Living 

SSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING,  THE 

Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and 
family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling,  li- 
brary and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

HE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

be  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3  00 
a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New  York 
New  York. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

pecial  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 
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grounds  with  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees 
from  nearby  woods;  a  Virginia  high- 
school  taking  the  lead  in  a  community 
study,  and  securing  a  playground  and  a 
playground  director;  Michigan  young 
people  organizing  an  annual  "tulip  festi- 
val" which  helps  keep  alive  the  customs 
and  the  contributions  of  their  Dutch 
forebears;  the  functioning  of  representa- 
tive government  in  an  Ohio  "home 
room" ;  a  study  of  nutrition,  and  a  gar- 
dening, canning,  and  poultry  project  in 
an  Alabama  school.  It  is  heartening  to 
turn  these  pages,  but  to  do  so  is  to  real- 
ize afresh  that  each  of  the  significant 
school  programs  here  reported  depends 
for  its  inception  and  its  value  on  the 
vision  and  the  capacity  for  leadership  of  a 
gifted  teacher.  As  William  Allan  Neil- 
son  brought  out  in  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly quoted  articles  in  that  special  number 
of  Survey  Graphic,  "Education  can't  be 
better  than  the  teachers."  And  where 
and  how  this  country  is  to  find  and  equip 
enough  such  teachers  for  the  26  million 
pupils  in  its  schools — that  is  a  problem 
which  this  book  does  not  pose  nor  at- 
tempt to  answer,  beyond  urging  that 
"practices  of  good  schools  and  good 
teachers  should  be  disseminated." 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

In  the  Court  Room 

MAGISTRATE'S  COURT,  by  Henry  H.  Curran. 
Scribner.  197  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  IFE  as  seen  from  the  bench  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  presented  in  a  collection  of 
courtroom  vignettes.  There  is  nothing 
ponderous  and  legal  here,  but  instead  a 
combination  of  lightness  and  warmth 
through  which  the  author  reveals  a  rare 
sense  of  sympathy  and  understanding. 
The  "Bowery  bums,"  street  walkers, 
poor  folks,  "psychos"  that  parade  through 
these  pages  appear  not  as  "cases"  but  as 
human  beings,  each  somehow  retaining  a 
flash  of  that  indefinable  spark  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  human  race  from  other 
species  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


TO  RENT,  furnished,  season.  Six  rooms,  sun- 
porch  ;  bath,  fireplace ;  oil-burner,  garage ;  ten- 
nis, golf,  swimming,  available.  Country  Club 
privileges  if  desired.  Long  Island,  one  hour 
commuting.  Season  $400.  7738  Survey. 

HAMPTON  BAYS,  LONG  ISLAND.  Studio 
House,  wooded  area,  water  front;  10  rooms, 
six  bedrooms,  2  baths ;  2  fireplaces ;  electricity, 
gas;  screened  porch;  garage.  2  hours  New 
York.  $400  season.  Phone:  GRamercy  7-7549 
or  Box  7739  Survey. 

Spend  your  vacation  in  Western  North  Carolina 
mountains.  Conifortably  furnished  housekeep- 
ing cottages,  high  in  the  Blue  Ridge  for  rent 
at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information 
address :  Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C. 

WORKER  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  Caseworker,  graduate  of  rec- 
ognized School  of  Social  Work  to  work  in  a 
group  work  agency.  7741  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CASE  WORK  executive  wishes  position  offering 
opportunity  interesting  progressive  work.  Any 
location.  Available  soon.  References.  7735 
Survey. 

WOMAN,  age  27  years,  with  Ph.B.  degree 
major  in  Social  Service,  Family  and  Medical 
field  work,  public  agency  experience,  any  loca- 
tion. 7734,  Survey. 

YOUNG    MAN,    graduate    Columbia    School    of 
Journalism;    four  years'  experience  director  of 
publicity  and  public  relations  national  publica- 
tion ;    fund    raising   for   social   agency.      News- 
paper   and     magazine     writing.       Social    work 
§ublic    agency.       Available    June     1st.       7736 
urvey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (Jewish),  American  citizen, 
speaking  German,  French  and  English;  ex- 
perience: dietitian,  practical  nurse,  2  years 
college,  desires  position  summer  camp  or 
school.  7740  Survey. 

GROUP  WORK  SPECIALIST  with  15  years' 
experience  in  City  Settlement,  Y.W.C.A.  and 
Rural  Club  Work,  Camping  and  Child  Guid- 
ance Field  desires  change.  7733  Survey. 

AVAILABLE — a  woman  of  executive  experience 
and  ability  who  can  follow  through  without 
constant  supervision.  College  graduate.  Stable  ; 
reliable.  Address  Box  1053,  5319  Nevada  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 

REFUGEE.  German  bachelor,  middle-aged,, 
(textile  business  in  Germany)  wishes  position. 
Would  be  useful  to  family  as  chauffeur,  care- 
taker, butler  (has  just  finished  course  of  train- 
ing), sports,  horses,  reliable  references.  7732 
Survey. 

GIRLS'  WORKER,  now  employed  but  would 
like  a  change.  Experience  in  settlements, 
camps,  teaching.  College  graduate  with  some 
graduate  work.  Have  worked  with  all  nation- 
alities and  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  people. 
Good  references.  7730  Survey 
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Act  as  men  of  thought;  think  as  men 
f  action. — THOMAS  MANN. 

Due  to  conditions  beyond  my  self  con- 
rol  I  did  not  come. — Letter  to  Red 
'ross  Chapter,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

So  long  as  the  sense  of  freedom  per- 
sts,  the  people  are  capable  of  invent- 
ig  their  own  antidotes  for  standard- 
ing  influences. — EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Social  Forces. 

Dear  Sir  and  to  Whom   is   Implicated 

the   Welfare    and   the   Real    Need   of 

'hose    in    a    Pitiful    Condition:    I    need 

elp. — Letter    to    In/Hand    State    Depart- 

lent    nf   Welfare. 

We  have  a  habit  of  washing  out  the 
3od,  precise,  useful  meaning  in  words 
overworking  them  and  spreading 
leir  meaning  so  thin  that  they  no  longer 
ave  precise  connotation. — Roy  SOREN- 
)X,  associate  general  secretary,  Nation- 
t  Council  of  YMCA's. 

Morale  in  a  society  and  unity  in  a 
>ciety  are  results,  not  causes.  They 
>me  from  common  aspiration  and  com- 
ion  action  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
>mmon  aim.  You  cannot  create  a  com- 
ion  aim  out  of  the  ruthless  scramble 
t  each  individual  and  group  for  his  own 
rivilege. — DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  news 
immentator. 


So  They  Say 


•  Trained    intelligence  is    the  scarcest 
and   the   most   powerful  defense  weapon 
we   have. — READ   BAIN,  Miami  Univer- 
sity,  Oxford,   Ohio. 

'  Men  are  free  when  they  belong  to  a 
living,  organic,  believing  community,  ac- 
tive in  fulfilling  some  unfulfilled,  per- 
haps unrealized  purpose. — -D.  H.  LAW- 
RENCE. 

•  Youth   has   felt    humiliated    by    unem- 
ployment, and   its  way  of  lessening  this 
humiliation    is    by    youth    organizations 
which    devote    themselves    principally    to 
the  grinding  of  teeth. — RUTH   BENEDICT 
in  The  New  Republic. 

'  Prejudice  is  a  social  habit  not  a  so- 
cial law.  To  men  and  women  of  good 
will  the  world  is  too  full  of  jobs  to  be 
done,  of  purposes  to  be  accomplished, 
to  excuse  the  perpetuation  of  bad  habits. 
— MILDRED  MCAFEE,  president,  Wtlles- 
ley  College. 

'  A  too  simple  social  radicalism  does 
not  recognize  how  quickly  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  despised  of  yesterday  may,  on 
gaining  a  social  victory  over  their  de- 
tractors, exhibit  the  same  arrogance. — 
REINHOLD  NIEBUHR  in  "The  Nature 
and  Destiny  of  Man." 


'  When  I  pay  my  taxes  I  buy  civiliza- 
tion.— The  late  Justice  Holmes. 

*  A  good  probation  system  is  worth  ten 
prisons.   —   AUSTIN    H.    MAcCoRMJCK, 
The   Osborne  Association,  New  York. 

'  My  primary  concern  as  a  case  work 
instructor  is  that  the  students,  in  ac- 
quiring that  knowledge,  may  not  forfeit 
wisdom. — CHARLOTTE  TOWLE,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  in  The  Family. 

*  I   do  not  begrudge  America  its   happy 
hours,  but  I  realize  that  of  all  countries 
in  the  world,  America  has  the  greatest 
fear  of   sorrow. — ISABEL  DE   PALENCIA, 
exiled  Spanish  liberal  leafier. 

'  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  all 
old  enough  to  know  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad,  so  let  me  say  something 
else. — DAVID  SIMON,  aged  ninety-one,  to 
the  residents  of  the  Home  fur  Aged 
Jews,  Chicago. 

*  But  in  the  long  run — believe  me,  for  I 
know — the   action   of   the    United   States 
will   be   dictated   not   by   methodical   cal- 
culations of  profit  and  loss  but  by  moral 
sentiment  and  by  that  gleaming  flash  of 
resolve    which    lifts    the    hearts    of    men 
and  nations  and  springs  from  the  spirit- 
ual   foundation    of    human    life    itself. — 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  in  his  Report  on 
the  War,  April  27. 


Photos  by   Lee  for   FSA 

There  are  plenty  of  cold  hard  facts  in  Texas  about  human  need  under  "local  responsibility  for  re- 
lief." Here  are  three  homes  in  Texas — a  Negro  sharecropper's  near  Marshall,  a  Mexican  laborer's  in 
Robston,  an  ex-farmer's  near  Jefferson.  It's  no  answer  to  say,  "Those  people  don't  know  any  better." 
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This  Thine  Called  Relief 


BY  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


I  would  ask  no  one  to  defend  a  democracy  which  in  turn 
would  not  defend  everyone  in  the  nation  against  want  and 
privation.  The  strength  of  this  nation  shall  not  be  diluted  by 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  protect  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  citizens. — President  Roosevelt. 


ft  A  BILLION  dollars  should  be  cut  from  federal 
f-\  non-defense  activities,"  says  Henry  Morgen- 
•*•  -*•  thau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  im- 
mediately horseback  budgeteers  sharpen  their  pencils  and 
go  to  work  on  WPA.  At  the  same  time,  WPA,  firm  in  its 
theory  that  its  function  is  work  and  not  relief,  sharpens  its 
pencil  to  show  that  because  of  its  many  projects  related  to 
defense  it  is  in  effect  a  defense  agency  and  has  a  rightful 
place  on  the  bandwagon. 

Sharp  pencils  can  prove  almost  anything  these  days,  even 
that  the  federal  government  has  gone  out  of  the  "business 
of  relief" ;  but  behind  imposing  columns  of  figures,  behind 
the  "in  generals"  and  "on  the  wholes"  of  national  pro- 
nouncements, are  uncounted  numbers  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  whom  WPA's  "swing  to  defense" 
means  the  loss  of  subsistence. 

Defense  projects  are  concentrated,  of  course,  in  definite 
areas  and  localities.  It  follows  that  if  WPA  becomes  in 
large  part  a  defense  agency  its  quotas  elsewhere  will  be  cut 
land  projects  closed  down.  In  fact  that  already  is  hap- 
pening. The  state  quota,  the  over-all  figures  on  WPA 
employment,  may  be  relatively  unchanged;  but  the  shift  to 
defense  is  concentrating  projects  in  certain  counties,  which 
ironically  enough  already  are  enjoying  "defense  prosperity," 
jand  is  thinning  them  in  counties  untouched  by  rising  em- 
ployment. Regional  and  county  workers  are  scurrying 
iaround  to  find  projects  that  can  be  tagged  as  defense. 

WPA's  shift  to  defense,  if  it  continues  and  is  accelerated 
by  increased  earmarking  of  the  1941-42  appropriation  now 
before  Congress,  will  bring  into  the  open  the  facts  about 
local  relief  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  which  WPA  has 
had  the  effect  of  obscuring.  Any  considerable  contraction 
in  the  local  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  which  may 
result  from  events  now  unpredictable,  would  remove  an- 
other beclouding  smoke  screen.  The  formulas  by  which 


WPA  and  surplus  commodities  are  put  outside  the  "busi- 
ness of  relief"  become  pretty  tenuous  in  places  where  they 
are  all  the  relief  there  is. 

When  you  begin  talking  about  "returning  relief  to  local 
communities"  you  become  tangled  in  the  red  herrings  of 
terminology.  WPA  is  work,  not  relief;  social  security 
grants  to  the  aged  and  to  dependent  children  are  assistance, 
not  relief;  surplus  commodities  are  "in  addition  to,"  but 
are  not  relief.  All  the  discussion  therefore  becomes  a 
matter  of  definition. 

In  late  May,  I  visited  a  great  rich  state  where  in  1936 
relief  was  turned  back  to  the  communities.  I  wanted  to 
observe  the  quality  of  social  leadership  in  the  state,  the 
social  temper  in  the  communities,  and  to  see  for  myself 
what  happens  to  destitute  people  who  fall  outside  the  in- 
tricacies of  definition.  The  state  was  Texas. 

Texas  has  no  state  provision  for  general  relief.  In  1937 
the  constitution  was  amended  to  permit  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  aid  to  the  blind  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  but  not  until  late  this  spring  did  the  legislature  make 
an  appropriation  to  implement  the  services.  To  its  prob- 
lems of  dependency  among  "poor  whites"  and  Negroes  is 
added  dependency  among  large  numbers  of  Mexicans  down 
toward  the  border.  Against  the  efficacy  of  any  attack  on 
these  problems  is  imposed  a  public  opinion,  fairly  general 
it  seems,  that  "those  people  have  always  been  like  that  .  .  . 
they  don't  know  any  better  .  .  .  they  like  to  live  that  way 
..."  and  so  on.  The  imposition  of  the  poll  tax  effectively 
bars  any  political  expression  by  "those  people,"  and  puts 
them  outside  the  consideration  of  politicians. 

BUT  not  so  with  the  old  folks.  The  poll  tax  auto- 
matically ceases  at  the  age  of  sixty,  so  Texas  has  old 
age  assistance  and  has  had  it  since  1936.  To  be  sure,  grants 
never  have  measured  up  to  the  glittering  campaign  prom- 
ises of  office  seekers,  and  they  have  taken  some  bad  knocks 
from  legislatures  willing  to  vote  for  liberalization  of 
eligibility  but  not  for  appropriations.  But  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  poor  of  Texas  the  old  people  are  relatively  well 
off.  They  have  a  homestead  exemption  of  $5,000  and  life 
insurance  exemption  of  $1,000  and  the  ability  of  their  chil- 
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dren  or  other  relatives  to  support   them   is  not  an  issue. 

Thus  John  Jones,  aged  sixty-five,  may  live  in  his  mort- 
gage-free home  worth  $5,000,  have  a  paid-up  policy  of 
$1,000  and  a  son  with  a  good  fat  income — in  one  case  of 
record,  $40,000  a  year.  But  if  that  son  says  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  support  his  father,  he  cannot  be  pressed  to  do  so. 
John  Jones  is  entitled  to  his  "pension."  I  heard  a  John 
Jones  admonish  a  social  worker  who  was  trying  to  extract 
certain  facts  as  to  his  financial  status;  "Young  lady,"  he 
said,  "it  ain't  what  I  need  that's  your  business.  You're 
here  to  get  me  what  I'm  entitled  to." 

Two  years  ago  Texas  reorganized  its  hodge-podge  of 
welfare  agencies  into  a  modern  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  new  administrative  framework  is  adequate, 
but  performance  is  limited  by  constitutional  provisions  on 
use  of  state  funds.  For  example,  state  participation  in 
public  relief  is  barred.  Efforts  to  get  a  referendum  to 
change  this  prohibition  hitherto  have  been  stopped  in  legis- 
lative committees.  As  this  is  written,  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment  had  just  been  intro- 
duced on  the  floor  of  the  house.  It  stipulates  that  appro- 
priations for  relief  shall  never  exceed  $5,000,000  a  year. 

THE  state  department  has  complete  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  old  age  assistance ;  its  regional  and  local 
staff  have  no  functional  relationship  to  other  public  welfare 
workers.  The  reorganization  provided  for  state  supervision 
of  county  welfare  departments.  The  system  looks  well 
enough  on  paper,  but  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  enough  staff  for  its  adequate  implementation 
reduces  its  effectiveness  to  little  more  than  a  gesture.  The 
regional  supervisors  make  their  rounds  of  the  counties,  but 
their  areas  are  so  large,  travel  is  so  time-consuming,  and 
their  backing  by  the  state  department  so  half-hearted  that 
their  "supervision"  is  largely  limited  to  admonitions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  standards  of  person- 
nel about  which  the  supervisors  are  supposed  to  con- 
cern themselves.  "The- new  director  in  one  of  my  counties 
is  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  just  graduated  from  high- 
school,"  said  one  of  these  regional  workers.  "She  is 
bright,  she  can  type,  and  of  course  she  has  the  right  friends. 
My  question  as  to  her  qualifications  for  the  job  was  ans- 
wered by  the  county  commissioners  with  the  assurance  that 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  certify  for  WPA,  CCC,  and  sur- 
plus commodities,  and  that  anyway  the  job  only  pays  $60 
a  month.  I  could  have  made  a  fuss  and  carried  a  protest 
to  Austin,  but  the  girl's  friends  were  such  that  I  would 
have  gotten  nowhere.  I  was  licked  before  I  started." 

In  an  effort  to  appraise  the  leadership  of  the  state  depart- 
ment I  talked  with  many  people,  from  its  own  officials 
down  through  the  ranks  to  citizens  on  foot.  Apparently 
it  conceives  its  function  to  be  to  carry  out  as  effectively  as 
may  be  the  expressed  desire  of  the  legislature.  It  is  not  the 
protagonist  of  anything,  not  even  of  itself.  It  accepts  the 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  current  state  attorney  and  the 
appropriation  vouchsafed  by  the  legislature.  It  operates 
within  these  limitations  and  avoids  trouble.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  prefers  the  services  of  competent  workers, 
but  it  feels  no  obligation  to  further  their  professional  de- 
velopment. The  law  requires  that  a  worker  in  the  state 
welfare  department  must  have  had  four  years'  continuous 
residence  in  Texas  prior  to  employment.  There  is  no 
school  of  social  work  in  Texas  and  professional  leave  is  not 
encouraged. 

The  attitude  of  the  department  toward  the  profession  of 
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social  work  was  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Texas  Social  Welfare  Association  (the  state  con- 
ference) in  Dallas  the  first  of  May.  A  week  before  the 
date  of  the  conference  the  chairman  of  the  state  board  for- 
bade the  attendance  of  any  state  employe  during  office 
hours  on  penalty  of  no  one  knew  what.  The  reason  given 
was  that  the  legislature,  then  in  session  in  Austin,  might 
react  badly  to  pending  appropriation  bills  if  the  social 
workers  "went  off  to  meetings'7  when  so  many  old  people 
were  waiting  to  be  served. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  conference  was  deprived  of  the 
leadership  and  experience  of  a  large  segment  of  its  mem- 
bership and  the  workers  were  subjected  to  professional  be- 
littlement  in  their  communities.  The  one  state  worker 
who  took  the  bit  in  her  teeth  and  went  to  the  meeting  \\  ;i> 
fired  on  her  return  home. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  all  this  that  the  social 
workers  of  Texas  are  inarticulate,  that  they  fail  to  accept 
their  obligation  to  speak  out  for  the  people  whose  needs 
they  know  so  well.  In  1939-40  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Association  collected  from  its  members  in  230  counties  the 
cold  hard  facts  about  human  need  under  "local  responsi- 
bility for  relief,"  and  presented  them  last  fall  in  a  special 
publication.  This  has  been  widely  circulated  in  the  state 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  have  influenced 
the  legislators  in  their  cauti6us  approach  to  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  aid  to  the  blind.  In  any  case  the  social 
workers  are  continuing  to  hammer  away  on  the  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  study,  confident  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  penetrate. 

Three  years  ago  social  workers  in  Dallas  instigated  a 
study  of  the  chaotic  state  of  relief,  the  responsibility  for 
which  was  being  tossed  back  and  forth  between  city  and 
county  governments.  A  direct  outcome  of  this  was  a  well 
organized  city-county  welfare  department  with  a  qualified 
staff,  competent  administration,  and  fairly  adequate  stand- 
ards of  relief.  Right  now  social  workers  and  laymen  are 
joining  their  efforts  to  form  a  social  planning  body  for  the 
city. 

NOT  so  happy  are  the  results  to  date  of  the  social 
welfare  survey  of  San  Antonio  made  last  year  by 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mayor  Maury  Maverick,  under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
citizens'  committee  and  with  the  cooperation  of  social 
workers.  The  number  one  finding  of  this  survey  was  that 
most  social  and  health  programs  for  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged were  relatively  futile  until  the  basic  needs  of 
food  and  shelter — general  relief — were  met.  The  study 
was  widely  publicized  in  the  city  by  the  committee  and  tht 
social  workers,  but  public  and  political  opinion  shied  awav 
from  the  tax  implications  of  relief  for  "those  people,"  and 
the  buck  was  passed  back  and  forth  between  rival  city  ano 
county  political  factions.  A  proposed  amendment  to  thi 
city  charter  to  permit  use  of  city  funds  for  relief  was  voter 
down  overwhelmingly  in  a  recent  election.  "It's  up  to  the 
county."  When  I  was  in  San  Antonio  in  late  April  thi 
staff  of  the  city-county  welfare  office  had  had  two  payles 
weeks,  but  had  kept  on  with  the  work  of  certification  tr 
WPA,  CCC,  and  surplus  commodities.  A  last  minut* 
''emergency"  appropriation  by  the  county  would  keep  thi 
office  open  until  June  30.  After  that — no  one  knew. 

Discouraged   but   not   disheartened,   the   social   worker 
and  other  "good  people"  were  keeping  the  facts  of  the  sur;j 
vey  alive.     Their  present  enterprise  is  the  formation  of 
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social  planning  council  through  which  public  opinion  can 
be  stirred,  mobilized,  and  directed. 

Now  the  temper  of  the  state  welfare  department,  its  in- 
terpretation of  its  franchise,  and  the  dignity  it  accords  its 
staff  may  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  local  respon- 
sibility for  relief  and  the  plight  of  people  dependent  on  it. 
But  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  attitude  at  the  top  ran 
out  through  the  state  to  the  furthermost  county  courthouse, 
and  was  reflected — with  a  few  honorable  exceptions — in 
local  attitudes.  In  the  counties  as  in  the  state  department, 
I  sensed  a  lack  of  conviction  of  the  essential  human  worth 
of  the  people  whom  the  program  is  supposed  to  serve. 

In  certain  counties  that  I  visited  I  could  not  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  county  commissioners  took  their  wel- 
fare duties  not  as  a  responsibility  or  an  obligation,  but  as 
a  headache  and  that  to  them  the  best  worker  was  the  one 
who  bothered  them  the  least. 

In  one  of  these  counties  the  worker  told  me  of  a  family 
whose  plight  was  so  desperate— "I  was  afraid  some  of  'em 
would  die  on  the  street" — that  finally  she  took  the  story  to 
the  county  judge  "and  he  let  me  have  $10."  "A  week  or 

ja  month?"  I  asked.       "Oh,  just  $10,"  she  answered,  and 
added  naively:   "I  was  lucky.      It  was  one  of  his  good- 

|  humored  days.    But,  of  course,  I  couldn't  go  to  him  often." 

THIS  worker  was  a  thoroughly  well-intentioned  wom- 
an who  got  her  job  because  of  her  late  husband's  re- 
spected position  in  the  community.  Her  procedure  was 
to  certify  everybody  for  WPA  and  hope  for  the  best,  mean- 
time doling  out  commodities  and  perhaps  a  little  clothing 
i  from  the  WPA  sewing  room.  And  given  the  realities  of 
1 1  that  particular  county  probably  there  was  little  else  to  do. 

Into  her  office,  the  morning  I  was  there,  came  a  woman 
land  her  young  daughter  applying  for  recertification  to  a 
•WPA  sewing  project  from  which  she  had  been  laid  off  for 
Ithirty  days  under  the  eighteen-months  clause.  The  worker 
Icheerfully  recertified  her,  gave  her  an  order  for  WPA 
|  clothing,  and  sent  her  on  her  way. 

"Poor  thing,"  she  said,  as  the  door  closed,  "she  hasn't  a 
I  chance.  That  project  is  laying  off  women,  not  taking  them 
Ion.  She  isn't  very  bright  and  probably  shouldn't  have  been 
lassigned  in  the  first  place,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
Iwith  her.  The  husband  was  killed  in  an  accident  three 
lyears  ago,  and  there  are  four  children  and  a  crippled 
Ijmother  not  entitled  to  a  pension  for  three  years  yet.  You'd 
Hhardly  believe  that  woman  is  only  thirty-five,  or  the  girl 
l  seventeen?" 

I  certainly  wouldn't.  The  woman  looked  a  worn-out 
•fifty,  the  girl  a  wizened  ten.  The  woman  could  not  write 
I  her  name,  so  the  daughter  came  along  to  sign  the  papers; 
Bshe  had  been  through  the  third  grade.  None  of  the  three 
Byounger  children,  ranging  from  nine  to  five,  ever  had  been 
ijto  school.  "They're  sick  a  good  deal,"  explained  the 

•  worker,    "and   their   mother   doesn't   make   them   go."      I 

•  pressed  the  question  of  how  this  family  would  "make  out" 
I  without  WPA  assignment. 

"Well,"  said  the  worker,  "she  told  me  she  had  a  wash 

•  last  week  ..."     (In  that  community  a  "wash,"  I  learned, 
•pays  $1  regardless  of  its  size,  and  you're  lucky  if  payment 

•  is  not  in  old  clothes  and  left-over  food.)  "As  long  as  com- 
llmodities  hold  out  they  won't  quite  starve.     If  worst  comes 
•to  worst  I  can  go  to  the  judge,  but  he  hasn't  much  patience 
Irvvith  poor  whites.    Those  children  aren't  going  to  grow  up 
Inny  better  than  their  mother.    There  isn't  much  you  can  do 
I  for  such  people,  they've  always  been  like  that." 
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In  May  the  Texas  legislature,  after  much  haggling, 
voted  to  institute  a  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children, 
but  the  constitution  puts  a  top  limit  of  $1,500,000  on  state 
funds  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  session  the 
legislature  appropriated  $21,000,000  for  old  age  assistance. 

In  probing  about  for  the  way  people  "make  out"  I  kept 
hearing  of  school  lunch  projects  and  finally  saw  two  of 
them  in  action.  The  first  was  in  a  fine  new  school  building 
with  the  school  itself,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
WPA,  and  NYA  joining  forces  to  equip  and  operate  it. 
Surplus  commodities  were  the  basis  of  the  ample,  well 
cooked,  attractively  served  meals,  but  they  were  supple- 
mented with  donations  from  citizens  and  tradespeople. 
Children  who  could  afford  it  paid  10  cents,  others  nothing 
— "and  there's  no  difference  at  all  in  what  they  get."  The 
project,  I  gathered,  was  fashionable.  The  "ladies"  of  the 
town  make  it  a  practice  to  drive  children — "the  poor  ones, 
too" — from  other  schools  to  the  one  where  lunch  is  served. 

THE  second  project  was  in  a  colored  school  neither 
fine  nor  new.  It  had  no  equipment,  no  WPA  or 
NYA  personnel  to  man  it,  no  supplements  to  surplus  com- 
modities. Members  of  the  PTA  take  turns  in  cooking  the 
food  in  their  own  homes,  bringing  the  hot  kettles  to  the 
school  in  little  express  wagons  and  baby-buggies.  The 
children  must  supply  their  own  plates  and  spoons.  I 
watched  them  line  up  and  offer  battered  old  pie  tins  for 
the  generous  servings  of  cracked  wheat  porridge,  stewed 
raisins,  and  graham  muffins.  The  littlest  fellow  in  the 
line  held  up  half  of  a  broken  crockery  plate. 

The  principal  of  the  school  told  me  that  enrollment 
almost  had  doubled  since  the  project  was  installed.  He 
was  proud  of  the  project  and  troubled  because  of  its  im- 
pending closing  for  the  summer  vacation.  I  was  proud  of 
it,  too — and  troubled. 

Social  Security  Board  figures  say  that  the  average  gen- 
eral relief  grant  in  Texas  is  $8.51  a  month.  Workers  in 
rural  and  semi-rural  counties  smile  wryly  at  this  figure. 
Take  out  Dallas,  Houston,  and  a  few  other  places,  they 
say,  and  the  average  will  be  in  cents,  not  dollars.  I  have 
no  figures  to  prove  it,  but  I  have  the  word  of  well  informed 
social  workers  that  in  the  great  majority  of  Texas  coun- 
ties there  is  no  relief  whatever  except  that  afforded  by 
WPA  and  surplus  commodities,  and  no  indication  of  any 
willingness  to  provide  it.  Every  reduction  in  WPA  in 
these  counties  sets  people  adrift.  In  Amarillo  the  WPA 
reported  fifty  families  coining  in  from  outlying  counties 
where  project  quotas  had  been  cut.  "But  employment 
is  scarce  here  and  there  is  no  relief;  so  they  move  on, 
we  don't  know  where."  One  of  these  counties  reported 
that  of  thirteen  cancellations  of  WPA  employment  in  a 
week,  four  families  had  gone  to  California,  two  to  Okla- 
homa, one  to  Colorado,  one  to  New  Mexico,  and  five  just 
"away."  More  Joads. 

Up  to  now  defense  industries  have  taken  few  of  these 
people.  For  the  most  part  they  are  middle-aged  and  un- 
skilled, only  rarely  capable  of  training  that  would  lift 
them  out  of  the  pick  and  shovel  or  day's  work  class.  Like 
it  or  not,  WPA  seems  to  hold  the  only  possibility  for  them. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  projects  in  most  of 
the  Texas  counties  be  linked  to  defense.  If,  therefore, 
WPA  is  obliged  to  get  on  the  defense  bandwagon,  the 
trail  of  dislocation,  destitution,  and  despair  that  it  will 
leave  behind  in  this  state — and  there  are  plenty  of  other 
states  like  it — is  beyond  reckoning. 
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The  only  alleviation  for  such  a  situation  would  be,  in 
the  opinion  of  informed  people  with  whom  I  talked,  a 
category  of  general  assistance  added  to  the  social  security 
services  and  supervised  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  But 
— and  Texas  social  workers  are  the  first  to  make  this 
proviso — supervised  with  teeth.  Texas,  they  say — low- 
ering their  voices  and  looking  over  their  shoulders — has 
gotten  away  with  murder  in  the  administration  of  old 
age  assistance  and  with  its  dalliance  with  a  merit  system — 
not  yet  established.  From  time  to  time  the  Social  Security 
Board  has  pressed  the  state  to  tighten  its  laws  on  eligibility 
for  OAA,  particularly  in  regard  to  property  and  insurance 
exemptions  and  ability  of  relatives  to  support.  Indeed, 
such  pressure  is  now  being  exerted  with  a  rumored  dead- 
line of  July  1  for  suspension  of  federal  grants.  Texas 
people  do  not  seem  to  take  the  warning  too  seriously: 
"What,"  they  say,  "threatening  us  again  ?  Oh  well,  we're 
used  to  it." 

A  general   relief  category,  financed  in  part  by  federal 


funds,  could  not,  Texas  social  workers  insist,  be  entrusted 
to  counties  in  their  present  stage  of  social  development.  To 
be  effective,  it  would  need  to  be  administered  by  a  strong, 
politically  free,  philosophically  convinced,  state  department, 
protected  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  firmly  enforced  merit 
system,  with  no  jokers  in  it.  Only  then,  they  say,  will 
federally  supported  relief  be  an  answer  to  Texas  troubles. 
Local  responsibility  for  direct  relief  has  been  tried  for 
five  years  in  this  state,  and  in  others  where  the  story  is 
practically  the  same.  The  result  has  been  dependence  on 
federal  agencies  with  a  shocking  and  demoralizing  residue 
of  human  destitution  for  which  the  communities  cannot  or 
will  not  provide.  To  deny  the  fact  of  federal  relief  by 
calling  it  WPA  or  surplus  commodities  is  to  deny  realities. 
The  almost  inevitable  curtailment  of  WPA  in  non-defense 
areas,  the  possible  shrinkage  of  surplus  commodities,  will 
make  the  issue  clear.  Will  this  democracy,  while  pouring 
out  its  wealth  in  defense  of  its  principles,  "defend  everyone 
in  the  nation  against  want  and  privation"? 


The  Way  to  Public  Understanding 

By  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 
Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  difficulty  of  making  social  work  understood  is 
like  Mark  Twain's  weather:  everybody  complains 
about  it,  but  hardly  anyone  does  anything  about  it. 
While  the  public  plainly  is  baffled  by  our  mystifying  lingo 
we  social  workers  continue  to  take  in  each  others'  profes- 
sional vocabulary,  smug  in  the  belief  that  the  community 
fund  or  the  board  or  somebody  will  be  impressed  and  pro- 
vide the  ducats  to  make  the  mare  go.  Few  of  us  stop  to 
consider  why  we  are  not  understood,  what  we  can  do  about 
it,  and  what  it  is  that  we  want  the  public  to  understand. 
We  all  have  heard,  and  usually  have  shrugged  off,  can- 
did if  not  complimentary  comment  which  might,  if  we 
would  let  it,  enlighten  us  as  to  what  others  think  about  us. 
I  recall  well  one  such  comment  by  a  reporter  who  crashes 
the  front  page  regularly  with  gripping  stories  of  humble 
folk  written  in  language  as  simple  and  salty  as  that  of 
ploughmen  or  fisher  folk.  He  said : 

You  social  workers  talk  an  outlandish  speech  which  no  one 
understands,  not  even  yourselves.  You  seem  to  inhabit  an 
unreal  world,  though  the  stuff  which  you  are  dealing  with  is 
life.  Look  out  of  your  window.  There  it  is,  children  daw- 
dling home  from  school ;  women  hunting  bargains ;  men  trying 
to  sell  somebody  something  or  to  keep  from  being  sold.  But  the 
minute  you  begin  to  talk  about  human  beings  you  cease  to  be 
human  and  become  sort  of  animated  case  records.  Your  writ- 
ing is  wooden  or  dull,  or  high-and-mighty.  When  you  talk 
about  your  work  you  are  almost  condescending  to  your  audi- 
ence. Now  we  all  know  you  are  doing  an  important  job;  some 
of  you  are  swell.  But  why  not  come  down  with  the  folks? 

We  need  to  speak  and  write  in  concrete,  human  terms. 
Re-read  the  parables  in  the  New  Testament.  "A  sower 
went  forth  to  sow."  Jesus  did  not  talk  about  integration, 
dynamic  passivity,  fixation,  vertical  therapy.  To  the  shep- 
herd He  spoke  of  sheep ;  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  of  the 
mustard  seed ;  to  the  fisherman,  of  the  net  and  the  fish. 

And  now  listen  to  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
speaking  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work: 
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Time  in  itself  is  a  purely  arbitrary  category  of  man's  inven- 
tion, but  since  it  is  a  projection  of  his  innermost  being,  it 
represents  so  truly  his  inherent  psychological  conflict,  that 
to  be  able  to  accept  it,  to  learn  to  admit  its  likeness  to  one'» 
very  self,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  one's  deepest  and  most  con- 
tradictory impulses,  is  already  to  be  healed,  as  far  as  healing 
is  possible  or  applicable,  since  in  accepting  time,  one  accepts 
the  own  self  and  life  with  their  inevitable  defects  and  limita- 
tions. 

If  we  want  social  work  to  be  understood  we  must 
direct  and  simple,  not  recondite.  We  must  speak  frank 
and  convincingly.  We  need  to  study  the  way  other  peo- 
ple have  taken  the  stuff  of  human  lives  that  we  know  so 
well  and  have  molded  it  into  dramatic  moving  form.  Pearl 
Buck  has  made  the  Chinese  coolie  become  living  flesh  be- 
fore our  eyes;  Martha  Gellhorn  in  "The  Trouble  I've 
Seen"  has  dramatized  the  searing  effects  of  unemployment; 
Jacob  Riis'  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives";  Clifford  Beers' 
"The  Mind  that  Found  Itself";  Upton  Sinclair's  "The 
Jungle,"  each  left  a  world  different  than  before  the  book 
was  written. 

I  will  never  forget  an  incident  that  taught  me  how  un- 
aware I  was  of  the  public's  ignorance  of  my  job.  I  wasi 
head  of  the  family  agency  in  Louisville  and  for  about  a 
year  had  been  attending  the  Kiwanis  Club  luncheons.  At 
each  meeting  the  members  stood  up  and  gave  their  names' 
and  occupations.  Thinking  that  I  was  advertising  my 
agency,  I  arose  week  after  week  and  said:  "Paul  Benjamin, 
the  Family  Service  Society."  But  one  day  at  the  office  my 
secretary  asked:  "Mr.  Benjamin,  why  is  it  that  the  mem-i 
bers  of  the  Kiwanis  keep  calling  up  and  asking  us  to  sendi 
for  their  dirty  clothes?"  They  thought  I  ran  a  wet-wash.i 

Now  we  social  workers  always  are  conducting  publicity 
campaigns;  year  after  year  we  go  at  it  hammer  and  tongSj 
And  yet  our  programs  remain  unreal  to  the  general  public,! 
something  removed  from  the  ordinary  way  of  life.  Whati 
is  the  matter  with  the  way  we  present  ourselves? 
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In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  publicity  par- 
takes of  "too  many  begs  in  the  ask-it."  Because  of  our  in- 
tensive annual  campaigns,  the  public  has  come  to  think  of 
us  as  constantly  hat-in-hand,  begging  for  charity.  We  our- 
selves wince  at  the  posters  of  the  emaciated  child,  the 
(aunt-eyed  cripple,  the  old  man  slumped  on  a  park  bench, 
and  wish  we  could  have  more  interpretation  and  less  sob- 
>tuff.  But  our  campaign  manager  tells  us  that  that's  the 
only  way  to  get  the  money.  Maybe  so,  but  this  very  emo- 
tional appeal  may  defeat  an  understanding  of  the  essential 
purpose  of  social  work.  It  leads  to  the  belief  that  social 
work's  only  job  is  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  poor. 
It  spreads  no  understanding  of  the  fact  that  human  prob- 
ems  are  so  complex  that  they  demand  unusual  skill  and 
competence  on  the  part  of  those  who  deal  with  them. 

When  individual  agencies  leave  all  the  interpreting  up 
to  the  Chest  they  disregard  the  slow,  patient  education 
iccessary  to  the  growth  of  community  understanding.  In 
one  of  our  large  cities  the  Chest  always  used  to  base  its 
campaign  upon  a  relief  appeal.  But  with  the  changed  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  depression,  a  separate  cam- 
)aign  for  leisure  time  and  character  building  agencies  was 
undertaken.  The  public  just  plain  did  not  respond.  It 
vas  habituated  to  "giving  to  charity,"  and  it  neither  under- 
tood  nor  reacted  to  the  idea  of  supporting  services.  How- 
ever, in  another  city,  where  simple,  effective  stories  of  the 
•arious  services  had  been  told  for  years,  support  of  the 
ervice  agencies  continued  in  spite  of  hard  times. 

A  second  reason  for  the  public's  failure  to  accept  us  at 
our  own  valuation  is  the  wide  gap  which  separates  the 
opinions  of  many  laymen  and  social  workers  on  such 
natters  as  relief,  WPA,  and  federal  grants.  If  the  social 
vorkers'  opinion  is  more  valid  because  he  possesses  more 
olid  facts,  it  is  his  responsibility  to  make  these  facts  known. 
Only  when  he  does  can  he  expect  to  fill  the  gap.  Further- 
more, if  we  social  workers  can  by  our  works  demonstrate 
he  need  for  experience  and  skill  in  dealing  with  human 
problems  we  will  have  built  a  bulwark  against  political 
ncompetents  and  a  flying  wedge  to  training  and  standards. 
5ut  so  far  we  have  reversed  the  process.  We  have  urged 
tandards  upon  appropriating  bodies  who  cannot  under- 
tand  why  any  intelligent  person  of  good  intent  is  not  an 
cceptable  social  worker.  And  our  persistence  only  fosters 
he  notion  that  we  do  not  want  strangers. 

\  FTEN  we  pick  stories  for  publicity  purposes  which 
"  make  the  case  work  process  seem  easy  and  obvious.  I 
nee  told  a  case  story — one  of  the  success  kind,  with  kisses 
nd  a  fade-out  at  the  end — to  a  group  of  school  principals. 
Afterwards  one  of  them  said :  "You  make  it  seem  so  simple, 
ocial  work  isn't  like  that.  I  have  done  some  of  it  myself 
nd  I  know  how  difficult  it  is.  I'm  afraid  you've  given 
le  principals  a  wrong  impression."  It  was  a  chastening 
omment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  often  use  a  shot-gun  rather  than 
rifle  in  an  effort  to  broaden  understanding.  We  need  to 
im  directly  at  community  leaders.  One  simple  approach 
o  this  is  to  keep  an  up-to-date  card  file  of  organization 
eads  and  interested  citizens,  cross-indexed  for  types  of  or- 
anizations  and  interests.  Then,  when  you  want  to  ap- 
>roach  a  particular  interest  group  you  have  it  ready. 

But  after  we  have  done  all  we  can  think  of,  how  may 
ve  reasonably  be  assured  that  our  spoken  or  written  words, 
>ur  films,  our  pictures,  our  reports  will  bring  about  the 
lesired  results?  In  his  "Discovery  of  Intelligence,"  Jo- 


seph  K.  Hart  is  concerned  with  why  history  is  such  a  long 
tragedy  of  unrealized  ends.     He  asks  why,  and  concludes: 

Mainly  because  men  have  learned  very  slowly  that  aims  do 
not  get  themselves  enacted  with  reality  through  their  over- 
intrinsic  values,  or  through  the  pious  hopes  of  their  advocates. 
...  It  has  taught  us  that  our  ideals  are  not  happy  accidents 
or  the  result  of  pious  hopes;  they  are  rather  the  actualization 
of  our  programs. 

Ideals,  social  programs,  and  projects 'are  not  self-realized. 
They  demand  sweat  and  brain  fag  plus  a  knowledge  of  the 
way  people  act,  individually  and  in  groups,  of  why  they 
act  the  way  they  do,  and  of  how  to  influence  their  actions. 

IN  facing  the  public  we  tend  to  forget  that  education  is  a 
social  process;  that  the  experience  of  the  individual 
gropes  back  into  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race; 
that  lives  are  shaped  by  folkways.  I  know  a  girl  from  the 
backwoods  who  is  certain  that  corn  will  not  grow  unless 
it  is  planted  in  the  full  of  the  moon.  She  is  equally  sure 
that  the  right-gifted  person  can  find  water  with  a  forked 
stick.  As  individuals  we  are  all  members  of  groups  whose 
thinking  sways  our  own,  and  much  of  the  education  which 
directs  our  conduct  comes,  not  from  formal  instruction,  but 
from  some  vibrant,  concrete  experience. 

We  also  forget  that  people  must  assimilate  a  proposal 
for  themselves.  When  men  lost  their  tempers  around  the 
cracker  barrel  in  the  country  store  and  over  the  bar  in  the 
city  club  discussing  the  President's  Supreme  Court  plan, 
the  court  was  no  longer  a  sacred  cow.  It  became  under- 
stood. Education  had  progressed. 

A  third  reason  for  our  ineffective  presentation  of  our- 
selves is,  I  believe,  our  fear  of  conflict.  We  say  too  easily, 
"We  must  forget  our  differences  and  work  for  our  com- 
mon ideals."  But  suppressed  differences  are  like  peat  fire. 
They  break  out  in  unexpected  places,  and  burn  devastat- 
ingly.  Bruno  Lasker  suggests  a  better  maxim:  "We  must 
understand  our  differences  and  appreciate  our  different 
ideals."  Only  then  can  conflict  contribute  something  which 
is  not  the  result  of  one  group  riding  roughshod  over  an- 
other, but  something  shot  through  with  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  individuals  within  the  group. 

And  again,  we  tend  to  forget  that  to  approach  individ- 
uals or  groups  successfully  we  must  know  something  about 
them.  We  forget  this  in  our  daily  relationships,  though 
academically  we  know  the  wide  range  of  environmental 
and  cultural  factors  that  play  upon  the  individual  and  help 
to  sway  his  responses.  We  know  that  when  we  under- 
stand others  we  begin  to  identify  ourselves  with  them ;  that 
the  richest  privilege  in  life  is  to  be"  allowed  to  share  an 
experience  with  someone  else  or  with  a  group;  that  if  we 
share  genuinely,  our  sharing  is  reciprocated. 

After  all  what  is  it  we  want  understood?  Is  it  the 
minutiae  of  social  work,  its  involved  processes,  its  tech- 
niques, its  professional  vocabulary?  Or  is  it  that  social 
work  is  trying  to  give  human  beings  a  better  chance  at 
being  themselves?  Is  it  the  expert  status  of  the  social 
worker  we  want  to  have  recognized  or  the  need  for  a  better 
social  order  with  living  wages,  decent  housing,  playgrounds, 
good  schools,  and  brotherhood  among  men? 

Indeed  social  work  is  dealing  with  the  stuff  of  humanity. 
Nothing  that  touches  the  lives  of  people  is  alien  to  it.  To 
make  it  understood  is  to  tell  the  story  of  men  and  women 
and  of  their  struggle,  and  ours,  to  make  life  more  bearable. 
We  must  tell  the  story  simply,  with  truth,  forthrightness, 
and  feeling.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  shall  get  understanding. 
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Why  Babies  Are  Bootlegged 

By  WENDELL  F.  JOHNSON 

Director,  The  Child  and  Family  .iycncy  nf  Tolcdn,  Ohin 


ALTHOUGH  this  country  is  dotted  with  children's 
agencies  and  institutions  with  high  standards  in 
the  matter  of  placing  children  for  adoption,  the 
fact  remains  that  more  than  half  of  the  adoptions  in  the 
United  States  probably  are  made  without  benefit  of  the 
safeguarding  services  that  those  agencies  stand  ready  to 
give. 

In  spite  of  state  laws,  such  as  those  of  Ohio,  which  re- 
quire placement  of  infants  through  licensed  children's 
agencies,  a  majority  of  the  children  are  handed  over  to 
permanent  foster  parents  by  doctors,  nurses,  or  other  un- 
authorized agents  without  any  real  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  the  home  for  the  child  concerned.  Place- 
ments made  by  the  child's  own  parents  often  are  made  even 
more  carelessly,  as  many  social  workers  can  testify  from 
experience  with  the  unhappy  results  of  those  casual  and 
hurried  placements. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  satisfactions  stemming  from 
an  intelligent  placement  made  by  a  good  children's  agency, 
it  seems  strange  that  prospective  adoptive  parents  so  of- 
ten accept  "bootlegged"  babies  obtained  from  all  sorts  of 
clandestine  sources.  A  possible  explanation  is  advanced 
in  a  recent  report  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Child  and  Family  Agency  of  Toledo.  This  report,  pro- 
posing a  revision  of  adoption  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  agency,  was  the  result  of  a  thorough  discussion,  first 
by  a  special  committee  of  board  and  staff,  and  later  by  the 
entire  staff  and  board.  Kathryn  Mullinnix,  adoption  spe- 
cialist for  the  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  served 
as  consultant  to  the  committee.  Says  the  report: 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  caused  a  majority  of  adoptive  placements  to  be  made  pri- 
vately by  parents,  physicians,  hospitals,  etc.,  rather  than 
through  children's  agencies,  is  a  widespread  notion  that  the 
children's  agencies  are  opposed  to  adoptions,  try  to  block 
them  whenever  possible,  and  insist  on  babies  being  brought 
up  by  their  own  parents. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  notion,  the  agency  reexam- 
ined  its  adoption  policies,  decided  to  liberalize  them,  and 
called  community  attention  to  the  new  point  of  view  by 
making  it  the  chief  business  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Although  the  agency  has  operated  a  child-placing  service 
since  1919,  it  has  placed  few  children  for  adoption,  and 
has  been  proud  of  it.  The  reason  for  the  small  number 
has  been  two-fold:  First,  it  has  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  keeping  the  child  with  its  mother;  second,  it  has  been 
willing  to  place  for  adoption  only  "gilt-edged"  children, 
whose  parentage  was  pretty  thoroughly  known  and  quite 
free  from  hereditary  taint. 

Regarding  the  first  point,  the  new  statement  of  prin- 
ciples represents  little  change  in  practice,  but  it  does  try 
to  correct  the  false  impression  that  the  agency  is  "opposed 
to  adoptions."  It  states: 

While  it  is  the  belief  of  this  agency  that  children  are  nor- 
mally better  off  with  their  own  parents  than  elsewhere,  and 
that  they  never  should  be  permanently  separated  from  their 
parents  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone,  it  is  recognized  that 


there  are  cases  in  which,  for  other  reasons  than  poverty,  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  its  parents,  and  the  community  will  be 
promoted  by  a  satisfactory  placement  in  an  adoptive  home. 

Above  all,  this  agency  is  committed  to  the  general  principle 
that  it  does  not  impose  its  own  judgment  on  its  clients  and  it 
does  not  make  their  decisions  for  them. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  no  case  must  the  staff  attempt 
to  force  a  decision,  either  to  bring  about  a  marriage  to  avoid 
illegitimacy  and  make  a  home  for  a  child,  or  to  cause  a  mother 
to  give  up  her  child  for  adoption,  or  to  cause  her  to  refuse  to 
give  it  up.  The  agency's  function  will  be  to  lay  before  the 
mother  various  possible  courses,  help  her  to  examine  the  re- 
spective merits  of  those  possible  plans,  and  when 
provide  financial  assistance  while  this  process  is  going  on. 
important  thing  is  that  the  mother  (and  the  father,  too,  \v 
he  is  in  the  picture)  shall  take  the  step  with  her  eyes  open, 
having  made  a  calm,  unhurried  choice  between  several  pos- 
sible alternatives. 


In  an  effort  to  remove  the  second  reason  for  bootleg 
placements,  the  agency  adopted  a  really  revolutionary 
change  in  its  concept  of  an  adoptable  child: 


Prospective  adoptive  homes  vary  widely  as  to  economic 
level,  as  to  intelligence,  education,  social  status,  ami  cultural 
standards.  Children  in  need  of  adoptive  parents  vary  as 
widely  in  their  physical  and  mental  equipment  as  in  their  par- 
entage. It  is  as  valuable  a  service  to  place  an  inferior  child  in 
a  home  that  will  offer  him  affection,  security,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  those  capacities  that  he  has,  as  to  place  a 
superior  child  with  adoptive  parents  who  will  give  him  all 
the  advantages  of  wealth,  culture,  and  education.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  fit  the  child  into  the  kind  of  home  where 
he  and  the  foster  parents  are  most  likely  to  make  a  happy 
adjustment. 

Granted  the  above  premise,  it  is  neither  humane  nor  realis- 
tic to  limit  the  definition  of  an  adoptable  child  to  one  with 
good  physical  and  mental  equipment  of  his  own  and  parents 
who  likewise  were  mentally  and  physically  normal. 

Through  years  of  observance  of  high  standards  in  the  place- 
ment of  children  for  adoption,  the  Child  and  Family  Agency 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  for  a  limited  number  of 
adoptive  children  who  could  be  accepted  with  complete  confi- 
dence by  discriminating  adoptive  parents.  It  is  important 
that  the  agency  continue  to  merit  this  confidence  and  this 
statement  of  a  broader  responsibility  contemplates  no  lower- 
ing of  standards  with  respect  to  those  children. 

But  the  agency  owes  an  obligation  also  to  the  other  home- 
less waifs  who  have  an  equal  need  for  a  permanent  foster 
home  but  whose  pedigree  cannot  be  guaranteed.  To  under- 
take to  find  adoptive  homes  for  them  means  equally  pains- 
taking selection  of  adoptive  parents  for  this  group  of  children, 
whereas  to  refuse  this  task  means  that  they  may  be  shunted 
off  only  to  suffer  haphazard  placement  by  unskilled  hands. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  therefore,  this  agency  considers  a 
child  adoptable  if: 

1.  He  is  in  need  of  a  permanent  adoptive  home  because  his 
parents,    after    due    consideration    of    other    alternatives,    are 
unwilling  to  keep  him,  or  because  they  are  permanently  in- 
capable of  caring  for  him. 

2.  His  mental  and  physical  condition  is  such   that  a  family 
home   rather  than  institutional  care  is  possible  and  desirable. 
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3.     A  suitable  adoptive  home  can  be  found  that  is  willing  to 
adopt  him. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  a  child  about  whose  par- 
entage the  agency  has  little  or  no  information  may  be  placed 
for  adoption  if  an  adoptive  home  is  willing  to  take  the  child, 
knowing  that  no  guarantee  can  be  given  as  to  its  parentage. 
It  means  that  a  child  from  even  a  questionable  family  back- 
ground may  be  given  the  advantage  of  a  foster  home,  pro- 
vided one  can  be  found  that  is  suitable  for  that  kind  of  a 
child.  It  means  that  even  a  child  that  is  somewhat  handi- 
capped, either  physically  or  mentally,  may  be  placed  for  adop- 
tion if  a  family  can  be  found  that  will  take  him,  knowing  his 
condition  and  willing  to  cope  with  it.  In  view  of  the  large 
surplus  of  adoptive  homes  over  the  supply  of  children  to  he 
adopted,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  of  finding  satisfac- 
tory adoptive  homes  even  for  such  children. 

The  board,  recognizing  that  such  a  policy  requires  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  in  the  selection  of  adoptive  parents 
for  a  particular  child,  now  has  overhauled  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  handling  applications.  Instead  of  merely  filing  the 
applications  of  would-be  adoptive  parents  with  no  investi- 
gation until  there  is  a  child  to  be  placed,  applications 


now  are  accepted  only  after  a  long  and  thorough  inter- 
view by  an  experienced  home-finder.  Consequently,  when 
a  home  is  needed  for  a  particular  child,  the  worker  has 
a  number  of  possibilities  from  which  to  choose,  concerning 
each  of  which  she  has  a  fairly  adequate  picture. 

Other  points  covered  in  the  agency's  statement  include : 
criteria  for  selection  of  adoptive  parents,  as  to  age,  eco- 
nomic status,  mental  and  emotional  health,  religion  and  so 
on;  determination  of  paternity;  information  to  be  given 
prospective  adoptive  parents  about  the  child ;  length  of  time 
after  birth  before  placement;  interstate  placements;  chil- 
dren from  other  communities;  birth  certificates  in  the  name 
of  adoptive  parents. 

Although  the  new  policy  and  procedure  have  been  in 
effect  for  only  a  few  months  they  already  have  begun  to 
influence  the  number  of  adoptive  placements  on  which  the 
agency's  service  is  sought  and  the  number  actually  made  by 
the  staff.  Particularly  gratifying  has  been  the  response  of 
physicians  who  heretofore  have  shunned  the  agency,  but 
who  now  are  referring  patients  for  a  service  which  they 
realize  has  value  for  the  child,  his  own  parents,  and  his 
adoptive  parents  as  well. 


Housekeepers  Should  Keep  House 


By  S.  FLORA  KLEIN 


FOR  many  years  various  progressive  family  serv- 
ice agencies  have  provided  visiting  housekeepers  to 
families  in  emergency  situations.  Until  recently, 
however,  these  services  have  been  available  to  compara- 
tively few  families.  But  with  the  coming  of  WPA  and  its 
-earch  for  ways  of  employing  women  chiefly  skilled  in 
housework,  social  workers  began  to  urge  the  development 
of  a  visiting  housekeeper  service  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
The  idea  caught  on  and  soon  communities  everywhere  were 
counting  WPA-sponsored  housekeepers  as  a  new  and  use- 
ful tool  of  service.  • 

But  now  the  time  has  come  for  communities  to  pass 
judgment  on  that  tool.  No  WPA  project  is  permanent. 
Even  now  Congress  is  under  pressure  to  reduce  WPA  ap- 
propriations for  everything  but  defense  projects.  Before 
its  housekeeping  service  is  lost,  a  community  would  be  wise 
jto  examine  it  critically  in  anticipation  of  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  an  equivalent  service  as  a  local  responsibility. 

First,  it  well  might  ask  the  question,  what  does  a  social 
worker  expect  to  accomplish  when  she  sends  a  visiting 
(housekeeper  to  a  family?  The  need  for  the  service,  arising 
Ifrom  the  illness  of  the  mother  who  may  or  may  not  be  in 
Ithe  home,  is  probably  apparent.  Generally  several  young 
(children  require  supervision  and  care.  The  father  has  been 
lunable  to  take  over  the  wife's  duties  because  of  his  in- 
pbility  to  cope  with  them  or  because  of  his  work.  But 
beyond  the  physical  aspects  of  housekeeping,  what  does 
phe  social  worker  expect?  Is  she  not  apt  to  see  this  as  a 
chance  to  improve  a  family's  habits  of  living,  to  bring  or- 
Ider  into  the  home,  to  establish  routines  of  well-planned, 
[well-cooked  and  punctual  meals?  The  children  could  be 
[encouraged  to  carry  their  small  share  of  the  household 
rasks.  Food  fads,  behavior  difficulties  could  be  handled 
Ifirmly  and  consistently.  In  no  time,  dreams  the  social 
r-vorker,  the  children  could  be  normal,  well-adjusted  and 
nappy  youngsters.  But  these  fond  hopes,  the  social  worker 
kometimes  fails  to  remember,  must  be  realized  within  the 
ppace  of  two  to  six  weeks,  the  length  of  time  a  visiting 
liousekeeper  usually  remains  with  a  family. 


Driven  by  the  high  goals  put  before  her,  many  a  visiting 
housekeeper  has  tried  to  achieve  these  objectives.  She  has 
given  the  home  a  clean-up  such  as  it  never  knew  before. 
She  has  introduced  new  and  startling  foods  and  has 
stretched  the  food  dollar  until  the  husband  has  begun  to 
wonder  why  his  wife  did  not  do  as  well.  She  has  been 
friendly  with  the  children  and  they  have  tried  to  please 
her.  She  has  done  a  good  job,  but  what  about  the  mother 
when  she  returns  home  and  sees  all  the  innovations?  Ex- 
perience shows  that  her  feelings  are  decidedly  mixed :  're- 
lief at  finding  her  children  well  cared  for ;  fear  and  anxiety 
at  the  efficiency  of  this  stranger  in  her  home. 

Let  the  social  worker  visit  the  home  only  a  few  days 
after  the  housekeeper's  departure  and  ten  chances  to  one 
she  will  find  it  right  back  where  it  always  was  under  the 
mother's  management.  If  she  is  an  inexperienced  worker 
she  is  discouraged  and  irritated ;  but  if  she  is  experienced, 
she  is  not  surprised  at  the  failure  to  change  a  family's  life 
pattern  within  a  few  weeks.  She  knows  that  people  will 
make  only  those  changes  that  they  really  want,  and  she 
knows  what  a  delicate  and  professionally  challenging  task 
it  is  to  help  people  achieve  even  those  changes  which  they 
themselves  consider  desirable. 

Nevertheless,  the  housekeeper  brings  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  family  well-being  at  a  time  of  crisis,  fear,  and 
confusion.  She  makes  it  possible  for  children  who  might 
otherwise  have  to  be  placed  out,  to  remain  at  home.  If 
they  can  continue  in  their  accustomed  way  of  living,  at- 
tending their  own  schools,  eating  and  sleeping  in  their 
own  homes,  playing  with  their  own  friends,  seeing  their 
father  each  night,  much  constructive  help  has  been  given. 
The  family  has  not  been  disrupted,  the  children  have  been 
protected  from  fear  at  their  mother's  illness  and  absence. 
The  mother  has  been  able  to  go  through  her  ordeal  with 
an  eased  mind. 

Granted  that  a  housekeeper  serves  a  useful  purpose  even 
though  her  "reforms"  do  not  last  long,  what  exactly  can 
be  expected  of  her  in  the  home?  In  general,  she  may  be 
expected  to  do  the  housework  and  cooking  and  provide 
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physical  care  for  the  children.  If  her  stay  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, she  should  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  family 
standards  and  routine.  In  planning  meals,  she  should  con- 
sider the  family's  tastes  and  habits,  and  not  expect  them 
to  eat  unfamiliar  vegetables  or  cereals  because  she  says  so. 
Innovations  of  any  kind  should  be  introduced  slowly,  and 
rejection  of  them  should  not  be  taken  too  hard. 

WHAT  can  a  visiting  housekeeper  be  expected  to  do 
with  and  for  children?  With  such  preliminary  in- 
struction as  is  given  to  mothers  by  visiting  nurses,  she  might 
be  expected  to  care  well  for  infants.  If  the  child  is  ill,  she 
might  give  him  simple  bedside  care  under  the  direction  of 
a  physician  or  a  visiting  nurse.  But  it  should  not  be  her 
responsibility  to  give  treatment  by  means  of  appliances,  in- 
jections, and  the  like.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  responsi- 
bility of  whether  a  housekeeper's  care  is  adequate  for  a 
sick  child  should  rest  with  a  physician. 

Since  the  visiting  housekeeper  has  a  day-by-day  contact 
with  the  children  in  the  home  she  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  some  phase  of  child  training,  but  she  should  not 
be  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  treating  deep-seated 
behavior  problems.  If  she  is  working  under  adequate  pro- 
fessional supervision  she  can  bring  such  problems  to  the 
attention  of  the  social  worker  for  practical  suggestions. 
But  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  social  worker  to  give  the 
housekeeper  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  child's  be- 
havior. The  social  worker  should  confine  her  discussion 
to  simple,  direct  exposition  of  immediate  steps  to  be  taken 
to  meet  the  behavior  difficulties. 

The  housekeeper  may  be  expected  to  train  the  children 
in  simple  routinized  activities.  Undoubtedly  it  is  good  for 
a  child  to  have  a  calm,  quiet  adult  in  the  home  to  prescribe 
a  schedule  possible  for  him  to  follow.  But  if  the  mother 
is  at  home,  the  housekeeper  should  concern  herself  less  with 
the  children's  behavior  and  more  with  household  tasks. 
Most  parents  cannot  bear  even  implied  criticism  of  their 
handling  of  their  children. 

Sometimes  a  visiting  housekeeper  encounters  considerable 
family  conflict  and  friction  in  which  she  is  pressed  to  take 
sides.  She  must  not  yield  to  these  pressures,  but  must  re- 
main a  sympathetic,  friendly  listener.  It  is  up  to  her  to 
keep  things  running  smoothly  so  far  as  she  is  able  in  her 
own  bailiwick.  Family  differences  are  not  her  business. 

Simple  bedside  care  and  simple  first  aid  well  might  come 
within  the  province  of  a  visiting  housekeeper,  but  if  there 
is  a  member  of  the  family  who  can  share  in  some  of  these 
duties,  the  housekeeper  should  encourage  such  sharing.  A 
division  of  responsibilities  helps  to  keep  the  family  from 
becoming  too  dependent  on  a  person  who  is  in  the  home 
only  temporarily. 

Teaching  homemaking  is  something  which  might  be  ex- 
pected of  well  qualified  visiting  housekeepers  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  There  are  many  homes,  where  the 
mother's  absence  is  prolonged,  in  which  adolescent  children 
could  be  helped  to  pick  up  the  reins  of  management. 
Housekeepers,  if  they  are  sufficiently  tactful,  also  can  help 
mothers  with  particularly  heavy  responsibilities  in  organiz- 
ing household  routines.  There  is  the  example  of  the  young 
mother  who  was  overwhelmed  by  the  care  of  newborn 
triplets.  An  experienced  housekeeper  helped  her  develop  an 
adequate  routine  for  the  care  of  her  children  without  out- 
side assistance.  This  type  of  service,  however,  demands  a 
visiting  housekeeper  with  a  flair  and  competence  for  teach- 
ing household  arts  as  well  as  for  performing  them. 

The  quality  of   the  WPA  visiting  housekeeper  service 


depends,  as  does  any  other  social  service,  on  the  nature  of 
its  supervision.  If  a  visiting  housekeeper  is  expected  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  activities  involving  considerable 
judgment,  her  work  must  be  supervised  by  a  competent 
professional.  In  communities  where  adequate  professional 
supervision  is  available,  the  WPA  service  is  equal  to  that 
provided  by  some  of  the  best  welfare  agencies. 

What  kind  of  supervision  should  an  agency  give  visiting 
housekeepers?  Is  it  necessary  for  supervisors  to  be  trained 
social  workers,  trained  home  economists,  or  some  com- 
bination of  both?  Many  visiting  housekeepers  are  good 
practical  homemakers,  have  experience  in  housework,  meal 
planning,  shopping,  and  caring  for  children.  As  individuals 
they  also  may  be  competent  to  deal  with  special  personal 
and  family  situations.  But  housekeepers  going  from  one 
family  to  another  need  some  specific,  integrating  training 
and  supervision  to  help  them  function  equally  well  with 
families  differing  widely  in  living  standards,  size,  and  com- 
position. A  woman  who  does  an  admirable  job  for  a 
family  of  young  children  may  fail  utterly  with  adolescents. 
The  experience  of  agencies  with  well  established  house- 
keeper projects  indicates  that  supervision  is  most  effective 
when  the  supervisor  is  happily  possessed  of  a  substantial 
background  in  home  economics  and  nutrition  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  case  work. 

The  necessity  for  case  work  orientation  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  supervisor  may  be  less  obvious  than  the 
necessity  for  experience  in  home  economics  and  nutrition. 
However,  when  a  family  applies  for  a  visiting  housekeeper, 
case  work  skill  should  be  employed  in  evaluating  the  need 
for  the  service  and  in  helping  the  family  use  it  construc- 
tively. The  supervisor  must  be  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween normal  and  pathological  behavior,  and  must  be  able 
to  establish  such  a  relationship  with  the  family  and  with 
the  housekeeper  that  both  will  accept  her  direction.  Of 
course  she  must  be  familiar  with  the  social  service  resources 
of  the  community  and  of  her  own  agency's  place  in  the 
whole  set-up. 

Because  of  the  combination  of  qualifications  essential  to 
the  proper  supervision  of  visiting  housekeepers,  it  has  been 
found  advisable  in  some  instances  to  have  a  home  econ- 
omist and  a  social  worker  share  the  responsibility.  In  other 
instances,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  home  economists  and 
nutritionists  the  necessary  orientation  in  the  principles  of 
case  work. 

TYPE  of  agency  sponsorship  which  best  can  meet  a 
community's  needs  for  a  visiting  housekeeper  service  is 
open  to  discussion.  Should  it  be  a  child-caring  agency,  a 
family  agency,  or  an  independent  visiting  housekeeper  or- 
ganization? Before  reaching  a  conclusion,  every  com- 
munity must  study  its  own  situation  and  evaluate  the 
strength  of  its  agencies.  Increasingly  the  family  society  is 
becoming  the  multiple  function  agency,  and  in  a  small 
community  is  probably  the  best  equipped  to  provide  the 
professional  direction  needed.  In  a  large  community,  with 
many  services  for  various  ethnic,  religious  and  social 
groups,  more  than  one  agency  might  well  develop  visiting 
housekeeper  service  for  its  own  clientele.  Whatever  the 
decision,  the  community  must  define  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  the  service  to  be  given  by  the  visiting  housekeeper — 
whether  for  short  time  care,  for  long  time  care,  or  both. 
With  a  carefully  delineated  service,  providing  alert  and 
professional  supervision,  a  community  may  expect  its  visit- 
ing housekeepers  to  hold  families  together  during  crises 
and  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 
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Budgets  Were  Made  for  Man 

By  SALVATORE  RUSSO 

Department  of  Public  Weljare,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ALL,  social  workers  realize  that  budgets  are  small 
economic  worlds  in  which  the  needs  of  clients  are 
determined  a  priori.  We  may  not  want  to  force 
the  recipients  of  relief  into  the  same  budgetary  mold,  but 
uniformity,  impartiality,  and  office  regulation  produce  that 
result.  But  the  question  inevitably  arises,  are  we  not,  by 
thrusting  clients  into  this  prescribed  mold,  expecting  them 
to  be  more  intelligent  than  the  average  citizen,  as  well  as 
more  honest  and  truthful? 

I  recall  my  first  experience  with  a  family  budget.  We 
began  married  life  with  an  expense  account  book  put  out 
by  a  state  college  of  home  economics.  Each  evening  we 
wrote  down  the  expenditures  of  the  day  in  their  proper 
category,  but  we  never  made  ends  meet.  The  chief  value 
of  the  book  lay  in  the  data  recorded  in  it:  we  could  see 
what  we  had  spent  the  previous  month,  but  this  did  not 
help  us  allocate  the  next  month's  pa}'.  In  time  we  gave  up 
the  booklet  and  resorted  to  a  homemade  system  of  en- 
velopes and  later  to  small  tin  cans  neatly  labelled:  rent, 
food,  milk,  electricity,  and  so  on.  Twice  a  month  we 
divided  our  income  into  these  containers.  But  in  a  few 
days  we  were  borrowing  for  unforeseen  emergencies,  usu- 
ally from  the  rent  money  because  it  was  not  due  until  the 
first  of  the  month.  We  finally  abandoned  all  systems  and 
paid  according  to  the  first-come-first-served  plan,  finding 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  even  the  government  could  not 
balance  its  budget.  Perhaps  this  experience  is  not  typical, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  average. 

Clients  who  receive  relief  by  voucher  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  a  budget  because  they  have  no  choice,  but 
those  who  receive  cash  relief  or  supplementary  aid  must 
spend  their  money  according  to  the  budget  prescribed  by  a 
public  agency  or  else  must  lie  about  it.  The  amount  they 
may  spend  for  food,  milk,  rent,  incidentals,  are  all  pre- 
determined and  cannot  be  overstepped  with  impunity. 

In  trying  to  determine  whether  the  clients  have  the  edu- 
cation and  financial  dexterity  that  is  required  to  manage 
a  budget  we  examined  one  hundred  families  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  a  list  of  long-time  cases  of  all  nationalities  from 
every  part  of  the  city.  Since  we  had  no  means  of  getting 
their  I.  Q.  without  considerable  trouble,  we  used  the  ex- 
tent of  their  formal  education  as  a  measure  of  intelligence 
even  though  we  were  aware  that  education  and  intelli- 
gence are  not  coequal.  Each  member  of  the  family  over 
twenty-one  was  included  in  the  survey.  The  school  grades 
recorded  were  those  given  by  the  client.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  check  them  against  whatever  available  facts  ex- 
isted in  the  public  schools,  since  the  city  until  a  few  years 
ago  had  a  system  whereby  pupils  were  passed  automatically 
each  year  through  grade  school  regardless  of  achievement 
or  ability.  To  resort  to  school  records,  consequently,  would 
have  been  a  check  on  the  clients'  veracity  rather  than  a 
proof  of  school  history.  By  their  own  admission  the  aver- 
age education  of  the  parents  was  six  years.  In  all  likeli- 
hood it  was  less,  due  to  the  "generosity  error"  to  which 
most  people  succumb. 

When  the  results  were  scrutinized  more  carefully  we 
found  that  thirteen  of  the  women  and  fifteen  of  the  men 


out  of  a  total  of  192  individuals  had  never  gone  to  school. 
Most  of  these  could  not  read  or  write.  Thirty  women 
and  twenty-nine  men  had  not  finished  more  than  the  fourth 
grade.  This  would  give  us  not  a  normal  frequency  curve, 
but  a  skewed  one,  since  we  are  mostly  a  people  of  ninth 
and  tenth  graders. 

In  our  modern  school  curricula  such  practical  matters  as 
budgeting,  shopping,  computing  interest,  reading  and  esti- 
mating gas  and  electricity  are  taught  in  arithmetic  classes 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Most  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  come  on  relief  have  not  had  enough  formal  edu- 
cation to  have  profited  by  these  courses,  and  none  of  the 
older  clients  learned  about  these  matters  in  school. 

OUR  study  shows  that  these  clients  are  lower  in  educa- 
tion than  the  average  citizen  of  our  community,  and 
that  very  likely  most  of  them  fall  in  the  lower  quartile  of 
the  normal  intelligence  curve.  Some  of  them  are  obviously 
superior  to  their  degree  of  education,  but  there  are  also  a 
substantial  percentage  who  were  shown  by  psychometric 
tests  to  be  feebleminded. 

If  it  is  true,  then,  as  our  little  study  indicated,  that  these 
average  clients  constitute  the  lower  end  of  the  normal  fre- 
quency curve,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  have  so  much 
trouble  in  keeping  within  their  circumscribed  budgets.  We 
are  asking  too  much  of  them  when  we  insist  that  they  live 
according  to  a  fixed  plan.  Whatever  a  client's  way  of 
managing  his  life  may  have  been,  however  satisfactory  it 
may  have  seemed  to  him,  the  day  he  comes  on  relief  he 
must  abandon  it  and  accept  a  budgetary  scheme  with  which 
he  is  totally  unfamiliar  and  with  which  he  often  has 
neither  the  discipline  nor  the  mental  capacity  to  cope. 
Moreover,  the  scheme  too  often  is  presented  to  him  ready- 
made  with  the  force  of  a  mandate:  "Here's  your  budget. 
Follow  it."  That  confusion  sometimes  drives  him  to  sub- 
terfuge is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  client.  If  the  budget 
could  be  more  liberal  and  flexible,  including  such  items  as 
ice,  toothpaste,  and  haircuts,  for  example,  the  virtues  of 
the  client  might  be  more  noticeable  and  his  veracity  become 
more  conspicuous. 

The  investigator  or  home  visitor  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  client  and  his  budget  by  disregarding  it.  Its 
limitations  are  as  binding  on  the  worker  as  they  are  on  the 
client.  Indeed,  the  budget  often  appears  as  a  veritable 
Procrustean  bed  upon  which  the  recipient  is  mutilated  with 
the  welfare  worker  lopping  off  whatever  needs  do  not  fit. 

The  visitor  hardly  can  be  expected,  in  her  relatively  brief 
and  infrequent  calls,  to  make  the  client  over  into  the  kind 
of  person  who  can  live  expertly  on  a  budget.  Quite  pos- 
sibly he  himself  is  not  that  kind  of  person  either.  But  I 
submit  that  an  interpretive  presentation  of  the  budget  to 
the  client  and  patient  understanding  help  in  his  process  of 
adjustment  to  it  hold  much  more  potential  value  for  client 
and  worker  alike  than  the  take-it-and-like-it  technique. 
Perhaps  by  working  with  the  client  and  helping  him  learn 
how  best  to  manage  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  pre- 
scribed budget,  the  workers  themselves  would  learn  some- 
thing, perhaps  even  how  to  live  on  a  budget. 
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1847  — ALEXANDER  JOHNSON  — 1941 

An  Adventurer  in  Social  Welfare 


By  PAUL  KELLOGG 


HAD  THIS  YEAR'S  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ence  of  Social  Work  met  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  date  set — which  was  the 
first  of  June — then  the  opening  session 
at  Atlantic  City  could  once  again  have 
sent  greetings  to  its  oldest  member.  A 
stranger,  hearing  that  he  was  in  his 
95th  year  and  Lancaster-born,  might 
have  thought  the  custom  merely  a  ges- 
ture to  age.  Nothing  would  have  been 
further  from  the  truth. 

For  when  death  came  on  May  17  to 
Alexander  Johnson  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Aurora,  111.,  it  was  the  heart  of 
a  boy  that  stopped  as  the  sands  ran  out. 
In  his  last  years  of  invalidism,  his  in- 
terest had  never  flagged  in  the  New 
Woild  and  the  new  calling,  both  of  which 
he  had  made  his  own  so  genuinely  that 
in  the  minds  of  his  fellows  he  stood  out 
as  the  dean  of  American  social  workers. 

This  year  marked  the  sixty-eighth  of 
the  series  of  such  conferences,  the  fifty- 
eighth  of  his  own  membership  in  an 
association  with  which  his  life  had  been 
intertwined ;  as  voluntary  secretary  from 
1890  to  1893;  president  in  1897;  general 
secretary  from  1905  through  1913,  with 
his  daughter  Margaret  (Mrs.  Hiram 
Motherwell)  at  his  side.  In  his  later 
years  he  had  held  a  post  of  special  in- 
timacy and  honor  deftly  arranged  by 
his  successor,  Howard  R.  Knight.  He 
shared  his  wit,  his  wisdom  and  his  crafts- 
manship with  all  and  sundry  who  came 
to  his  desk  as  Conference  Counselor. 

Go  BACK  FIVE  YEARS — TO  THE  LAST  PRE- 

ceding  Conference  held  at  Atlantic  City 
—that  of  1936  under  the  presidency  of 
Robert  F.  Keegan.  Past  presidents  were 
called  to  the  stage,  and  when  Mon- 
signor  Keegan  singled  out  Alexander 
Johnson,  the  great  gathering  rose  and 
acclaimed  him.  He  had  come  in  an  old 
man,  warrantably  so — for  wasn't  he  all 
but  four  score  and  ten?  When  he  left, 
he  swung  his  .cane  and  stepped  off  with 
a  spring  that  went  back  to  his  boyhood 
in  Ashton-under-Lyne.  His  daughter 
Enid  was  at  his  side,  who  was  to  write 
him  on  his  91st  birthday: 

"I  had  never  realized  so  completely 
how  much  you  meant  to  so  many  peo- 
ple all  over  America  until  I  watched 
what  happened  at  Atlantic  City.  .  .  . 
You  didn't  hear  those  who  passed  us 
on  the  boardwalk  who  exclaimed — 
'There  he  is — why  bless  him — he  came!' 
Many  came  up  and  spoke  to  you  but 
many  more  just  beamed  at  you  and  were 
glad  you  had  made  the  effort  to  go  there 
— to  renew  their  faith." 


*j&+-    drfiw^L^* 


"UNCLE  ALEC" 

As  he  was  fondly  called  for  a  third  of  a 
century  by  younger  generations  of  the  pro- 
fession he  helped  so  much  to  found.  Here 
he  is  as  he  looked  in  his  "prime"  —  a  mere 
three  score  years  and  ten.  He  greatly 
prized  this  pen  and  ink  drawing  for  The 
Survey  by  Abby  E.  Underwood  —  made 
from  a  snapshot  by  Elwood  Street  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  (N.C.)  Summer  School  for 
Social  Work  in  1920. 

GO   BACK   FIFTY   YEARS  -  TO  THE    INDIAN- 

apolis  Conference  of  1891.  That  was  the 
first  attended  by  Homer  Folks,  himself 
twice  president  since,  who  recalls  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  its  sec- 
retary —  and  how  little  a  half  century 
was  to  change  it!  —  his  robust  build,  his 
buoyancy  and  infectious  give  and  take 
from  the  platform  —  and  the  insight  that 
sprang  from  his  fund  of  experience. 

Go  back  fifty-seven  years,  to  the  St. 
Louis  Conference  of  1884,  the  first  that 
Alexander  Johnson  himself  attended, 
age  thirty-seven,  tailor  by  trade  and  now 
secretary  of  the  new  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Cincinnati.  On  arrival,  he  called 
at  the  headquarters  hotel  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Conference  president.  He 
was  ushered  into  a  room  where  four 
dignified  looking  gentlemen  stood  wait- 
ing, looking,  though  not  saying,  "Well, 
what  about  it?"  "What  do  you  want?" 
He  did  not  want  anything  and  beat  a 
retreat  "chilled,  embarrassed,  humili- 
ated." He  "got  even  with  them,"  as  he 
put  it,  thirteen  years  later,  when  he 
himself  was  president  at  Toronto. 

The  Rossin  House  there,  luckily 
enough,  was  run  on  the  American  plan. 
He  asked  the  management  to  arrange  a 
table  of  twelve,  to  serve  the  meals  as 
at  home,  soup  in  a  tureen,  meats  on  a 


platter.  Mrs.  Johnson  arranged  for 
flowers.  And  at  luncheon  and  dinner, 
the  chairs  were  filled  by  delegates  asked 
by  them  to  sit  at  the  "president's  table" 
-"specially  inviting  any  bashful  new- 
comers." More  than  a  hundred  of  them 
during  Conference  week.  That  was  his 
"revenge." 


HlS       INDUCTION       INTO      SOCIAL      WORK 

sprang  from  a  similar  overture,  when  he 
stayed  after  service  to  tell  a  minister  how 
moved  he  was  by  his  sermon.  This  was 
the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  the 
chief  proponent  in  Cincinnati  of  the  new 
charity  organization  movement  of  the 
early  '80s.  Later  he  came  upon  the 
young  British  immigrant  in  a  street  car 
poring  over  Volume  IV  of  a  ten-volume 
history — and  he  forthwith  asked  him  to 
join  a  district  committee.  And  here  I 
should  like  to  set  down  my  appreciation 
of  the  self-education  of  Alexander  John- 
son— civilized  man  and  pragmatic  scholar 
that  he  was,  with  his  love  for  beauty 
and  music,  his  inveterate  openminded- 
hess  toward  whatever  was  fresh  and 
promising. 

Came  an  Ohio  River  flood  and  his 
prowess  made  him  secretary  of  the  new 
Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati  leading 
on  to  Chicago  as  head  of  the  initial 
Bureau  of  Charities  there.  In  wartime, 
a  third  of  a  century  later,  he  was  to 
return  to  this  field  as  director  of  home 
service  in  a  group  of  southern  states. 

In  1889,  came  a  call  to  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Indiana  Board  of  State 
Charities.  He  was  the  first  of  a  famous 
triumvirate  which  included  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell  and  Amos  W.  Butler,  and  which 
was  to  make  the  Hoosier  State  a  pace- 
setter of  the  Middlewest. 


IN     DUE    TIME,    IN    ORDER    TO    CUT    THE 

hardest  knot  among  the  state  institutions, 
he  was  pressed  into  taking  over  for  a 
decade  the  superintendency  of  the  Indiana 
State  School  for  the  Feebleminded.  He 
was  to  call  it  his  "Church  of  the  Divine 
Fragments";  brought  to  it  the  insurgency 
of  his  own  rounded  life  and  personality; 
and  revolutionized  methods  and  proced- 
ures years  ahead  of  his  time.  He  was 
above  all  else  a  gardener  in  dealing  with 
human  lives.  One  of  his  triumphs  followed 
when  he  found  a  clay  deposit,  and  his 
brickyard  became  a  training  ground  for 
mind  as  well  as  muscle  (and  fun  to 
boot).  One  of  the  most  dramatic  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  the  Indiana  leg- 
islature was  when  Alexander  Johnson 
(Continued  on  page  198) 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroedet 


Washington  Press  Photo 

im.i.A  -i  mien  LI  ii 


THE  question,  "What  can  I  do  for  defense?"  is  about  to  be  answered.  The 
President  has  announced  the  long-rumored  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
appointed  Mayor  F.  H.  La  Guardia  of  New  York  City  as  its  director. 

The  avowed  Number  One  objective  of  the  new  office  is 
to  awaken  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  dangers  of 
the  times.  It  has  other  jobs  to  do,  many  of  them,  but 
civilian  defense  of  any  kind  is  out  of  the  question  until 
civilians  appreciate  how  important  is  their  part  in  national 
defense. 

The  job  of  bringing  the  emergency  home  and  yet  not 
scaring  the  entire  nation  into  another  and  bigger  Martian 
panic  is  exactly  suited  to  Mayor  LaGuardia's  talents.  Be- 
hind his  exuberant  love  of  drama  he  is  extremely  level- 
headed and  has  a  way  of  getting  action. 

Perhaps  next  in  importance  of  the  OCD's  jobs  is  the  co- 
ordination and  proper  utilization  of  the  energies  of  the 
various  volunteer  groups,  the  men  and  women  already 
awake  to  the  import  of  events  but  not  yet  geared  into  the 
defense  program. 

The  agency  will  come  under  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management  but  will  be 
guided  and  advised  by  the  President  himself.  Decentralization  will  be  the  keynote. 
The  business  of  civilian  defense  is  definitely  a  problem  for  states  and  local  communi- 
ties and  the  responsibility  will  be  their's. 

Under  the  executive  order,  two  chief 
divisions  were  established:  a  Board  of 
Civilian  Protection  with  Mr.  La  Guar- 
dia presiding  over  representatives  of  the 
War,  Navy,  and  Justice  Departments, 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the 
American  Municipal  Association  of  the 
U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  second,  a 
volunteer  participation  committee  with 
Mr.  La  Guardia  also  acting  as  chairman 
and  with  a  membership  of  not  more  than 
twenty  representatives  of  state  and  local 
groups.  The  program  is  as  yet,  of 
course,  rather  vague  in  detail,  but  it  is 
understood  that  it  will  in  some  respects 
draw  on  British  experience. 


there  will  be  further  warnings  and  per- 
haps direct  action  on  the  part  of  OPM. 

The  Barbour  bill,  demanding  an  inves- 
tigation of  discrimination  in  the  defense 
program,  has  been  considered  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  which  decided  that 
it  properly  belonged  to  the  Truman  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Tlie  hill  accordingly  was  referred 
to  that  committee. 


RECOGNIZING  THAT  RACIAL  DISCRIMINA- 
tion  in  defense  industry  is  both  undemo- 
cratic and  inefficient,  Sidney  Hillman,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  has  taken  a  clear-cut 
stand  against  such  practices.  In  a  letter 
to  all  industrialists  holding  defense  con- 
tracts, he  pointed  out  last  month: 

"In  many  localities,  qualified  and  avail- 
able Negro  workers  are  either  being  re- 
stricted to  unskilled  jobs  or  barred  from 
defense  employment  entirely.  .  .  .  Such 
practices  are  extremely  wasteful  of  our 
human  resources  and  prevent  a  total  ef- 
fort for  national  defense.  .  .  .  All  holders 
of  defense  contracts  are  urged  to  exam- 
ine their  employment  and  training  poli- 
cies at  once  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  policies  make  ample  provision  for 
the  full  utilization  of  available  and  com- 
petent Negro  workers."  [See  "Negroes 
and  Defense,"  Survey  Graphic,  June.] 

Defense  officials  hope  that  Mr.  Hill- 
man's  letter  will  be  sufficient  to  reverse 
the  tendencies  he  condemns.  If  not. 


PUBLICATION  IN  CERTAIN  OF  THE  STATES 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients,  together  with  the 
amounts  paid  each  individual  and  family, 
must  cease  by  July  1  if  the  offending 
state  does  not  wish  to  lose  federal  aid. 

Executive  Director  Oscar  Powell  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  has  made  the 
federal  position  quite  clear  to  the  states 
involved.  The  reaction,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  was  wild  outcries  of  "bu- 
reaucracy" and  "federal  interference." 
The  practice  is  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know- 
where  and  to  whom  their  money  is  go- 
ing, and  that  it  keeps  down  chiselers. 

Washington,  however,  has  no  alterna- 
tive. The  Security  Act  amendments  of 
1939  say  very  distinctly  "effective  July 
1,  1941.  .  .  .  restrict  the  use  or  dis- 
closure of  information  concerning  appli- 
cants and  recipients  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  of  old 
age  assistance." 

RUMOR     HAS     IT     THAT     THE     NATIONAL 

Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  are  to  merge  and 
that  shortly.  The  merger  probably  will 
be  accomplished  by  executive  order  since 
to  wait  for  legislation  would  mean  delay 


and  bickering  on  the  Hill.  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  federal  security  administrator, 
is  understood  to  be  sympathetic  toward 
the  proposal  and  to  have  discussed  the 
financial  problems  involved  with  experts 
from  the  Office  of  the  Budget.  The 
merger  would  put  a  definite  end  to  the 
hopes  of  those  who  had  thought  to 
see  CCC  go  under  military  control. 

THE     WPA     APPROPRIATION     BILL,     NOW 

about  ready  for  the  House,  undoubtedly 
will  carry  through  with  the  President's 
recommendation  that  his  budget  message 
figure  of  $995,000,000  be  cut  to  $886,- 
000,000.  In  a  special  message  on  WPA 
on  May  20  the  President  pointed  out 
that  since  January  1  funds  appropriated 
or  recommended  for  national  defense  had 
been  increased  greatly  and  had  reduced 
the  necessity  for  the  larger  WPA 
amount.  He  reemphasized,  however,  a 
point  made  in  the  original  message  and 
later  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  to 
the  Congress,  that  while  the  increase 
in  defense  expenditures  would  have  a 
bearing  on  employment  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  up  the  entire  slack. 

He  asked  that  the  eighteen-months 
clause,  inserted  by  the  seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, be  eliminated  from  the  bill  and 
that  aliens,  otherwise  eligible,  be  grant- 
ed the  benefits  of  the  WPA  program.  In 
conclusion  he  suggested  that  the  admin- 
istrative employes  of  WPA  and  of  other 
federal  agencies  handling  relief  funds  be 
included  under  the  Ramspeck  act  (Civil 
Service)  of  November  26,  1940. 

Howard  Hunter,  acting  WPA  admin- 
istrator, testifying  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriation subcommittee,  recommended 
that  the  present  system  of  staggering 
WPA  employment  be  abandoned.  He 
favored  beginning  the  new  fiscal  year 
with  one  million  relief  workers  and 
maintaining  that  figure  all  the  year. 

REMOVAL  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
ment  agencies  to  the  Midwest  is  rec- 
ommended in  bills  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Dirksen  (R)  and  Sahath  (D) 
of  Illinois.  The  plea  is  made  that  Wash- 
ington is  overcrowded  and  that  it  would 
be  well,  in  case  of  attack,  not  to  have  all 
government  activities  located  in  one  city. 
The  Illinois  representatives  seem  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  he  does  not  favor  such  a 
proposal  although  he  would  be  willing  to 
see  certain  of  the  agencies  transplanted 
to  nearby  urban  areas.  The  probability 
is  that  neither  plan  will  go  through.  The 
agencies  like  to  be  in  Washington,  near 
the  White  House,  near  Congress,  and 
many  of  their  employes  are  settled  per- 
manently in  Washington  or  nearby. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Food  and  Fitness 

A  PROGRAM  making  use  of  modern  knowledge  of 
-iX  nutrition  and  the  vast  food  resources  of  the  country 
to  improve  the  fitness  and  well  being  of  the  nation  was 
recommended  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  nine  hundred 
delegates  to  the  National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense 
who  gathered  in  Washington  at  the  President's  call,  May 
25-28.  The  delegates  included  medical  and  scientific  ex- 
perts, and  representatives  of  social  work,  labor,  agriculture, 
education,  industry,  commerce,  and  government.  Each  of 
the  nine  round  tables,  the  working  groups  of  the  meeting, 
presented  a  report  to  the  conference.  The  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  were  based  on  these  nine  reports,  and 
included :  The  use  of  the  standards  worked  out  by  the  food 
and  nutrition  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council 
"as  the  general  goal  for  good  nutrition  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  progress  toward  that  goal" ; 
vigorous  and  continued  research  in  nutrition ;  education  of 
doctors,  dentists,  social  workers,  and  teachers  in  "the 
newer  knowledge  of  nutrition" ;  mobilization  of  all  educa- 
tional methods  to  spread  sound  nutritional  knowledge 
among  laymen ;  "vigorous  and  continued  attack  on  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  unemployment,  insecure  employ- 
ment, and  rates  of  pay  inadequate  to  maintain  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living" ;  encouragement  of  agriculture  to 
produce  foods  needed  in  greater  abundance ;  the  enrich- 
ment of  staple  foods,  notably  flour  and  bread,  "with  nu- 
tritive elements  that  have  been  removed  from  them  by 
modern  milling  and  refining  processes." 

These  recommendations,  and  all  the  conference  discus- 
sions, emphasize  the  two  types  of  undernourishment  preva- 
lent in  this  country  today.  These  are,  in  the  pungent 
phrase  of  Paul  V.  McNutt,  federal  security  administrator 
and  chairman  of  the  conference,  "hollow  hunger,"  due  to 
poverty,  and  "hidden  hunger,"  the  malnutrition  due  to 
ignorance  and  bad  food  habits.  The  program  is  directed 
to  the  remedy  of  both,  and  the  conference,  wishing  "to  put 
on  record  its  belief  that  such  a  policy  and  program  have 
implications  that  go  beyond  the  present  emergency,"  con- 
cluded its  report: 

No  nation,  certainly  no  great  nation,  has  ever  truly  con- 
quered hunger,  the  oldest  enemy  of  man.  Such  an  aim  is  not 
too  high,  such  a  goal  is  not  too  difficult  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  line  with  our  tradition  of  pioneering 
on  new  frontiers.  It  is  a  particularly  fitting  task  for  us  in  this 
day  when  democracy  should  point  the  way  to  a  new  and  better 
civilization  for  oppressed  peoples  all  over  the  earth. 

End  of  a  Chapter 

ITS  own  virtual  liquidation  is  announced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Adult  Education,  established  in 
1925  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and 
financed  almost  wholly  by  that  Foundation.  The  "reor- 
ganization" was  announced  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Association  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
in  mid-May,  at  which  there  was  no  discussion  of  such  a 
development. 

The  Journal  of  Adult  Education  will  cease  publication 
with  the  October,  1941,  issue,  completing  its  thirteenth 
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volume.  On  September  30,  the  files,  records,  supplies,  and 
library  of  the  Association  are  to  be  turned  over  to  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  The  staff,  including  the 
members  added  to  carry  out  a  special  "defense  education" 
program  during  the  past  year,  will  be  scattered.  Morse  A. 
Cartwright,  director,  will  become  a  full  professor  and  head 
of  a  new  Institute  of  Adult  Education  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege. The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  provided  $350,000 
for  the  support  of  the  Institute,  to  be  expended  over  a 
ten-year  period  at  the  rate  of  $35,000  a  year.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  will  serve  as  director  without  salary  of  a  skeleton 
organization  which  will  endeavor  to  continue  the  name  and 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  American  Association  f 
Adult  Education. 

In  its  fifteen  years  of  activity,  the  Association  has 
grants  totaling  more  than  $4,000,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  This  has  enabled  it  to  hold  regional  and  na- 
tional conferences  on  adult  education;  to  subsidize  experi- 
mental programs  carried  on  by  various  agencies  in  the 
adult  education  field;  and  to  bring  out  a  long  list  of  pub- 
lications, including  some  twenty  volumes  in  a  series  of 
"Studies  in  the  Social  Significance  of  Adult  Education  in 
the  United  States."  An  over-all  volume,  based  on  these 


studies,  is  in  preparation  and  will  be  completed. 


. 

A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  by  Harry  Over- 
street,  president,  and  Chancellor  Harry  Woodburn  Chase, 
incoming  president,  elected  at  the  West  Point  meeting,  to 
work  out  a  future  program  for  the  Association.  It  may 
recommend  an  effort  to  increase  the  membership,  through 
direct  appeal,  or  perhaps  through  mergers  with  other  adult 
education  groups.  Even  if  this  is  not  undertaken,  Insti- 
tute funds  probably  will  enable  the  Association  to  hold  its 
annual  conference,  and  to  publish  a  small  news  bulletin. 

Toward  Democracy 

UN-AMERICAN  practices  in  defense  industry  are  be- 
ing combatted  actively  in  New  York  State,  through 
Governor  Lehman's  recently  organized  Committee  on  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment.  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner Frieda  S.  Miller  is  chairman  of  the  new  agency, 
which  is  made  up  of  some  twenty-five  representative's  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  government,  and  of  welfare,  religious, 
and  civic  groups.  Miss  Miller  states  that  the  committee 
will  concentrate  on  two  forms  of  discrimination:  "The 
first  bars  from  defense  employment  many  citizens  of  Italian 
and  German  extraction,  even  though  they  have  unquestion- 
ably proven  their  complete  loyalty  to  this  country.  The 
second  makes  it  difficult  for  thousands  of  qualified  Negroes 
and  Jews  to  secure  jobs  in  the  plants  which  are  rearming 
our  nation.  Both  are  contributing  toward  disunity  at  a 
time  when  common  objectives  and  national  unity  must  be 
paramount."  The  state  group  expects  to  work  with  fed- 
eral representatives  in  developing  constructive  proposals, 
since  the  problems  both  of  defense  and  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious intolerance  are  national  in  scope.  After  factual  in- 
quiry, the  committee  may  recommend  "modification  of  ex- 
isting legislation  or  regulations,"  says  Miss  Miller. 

The  committee   already  has  mailed   a  statement  of  its< 
program  to  all  New  York  firms  working  on  defense  con- 
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tracts.  This  five-point  plan  includes:  specific  advice  on 
work  problems,  supervision,  and  so  on,  to  assist  employers 
"in  assimilating  unfamiliar  elements  into  their  working 
force";  inquiry  and  policy  development,  with  periodic  re- 
port to  and  consultation  with  Governor  Lehman ;  the 
establishment  of  subcommittees  to  deal  with  different 
phases  of  the  problem,  such  as  a  subcommittee  to  consider 
trade  union  policies  and  practices  in  regard  to  Negro 
workers ;  analysis  and  summary  of  individual  complaints ; 
the  development  of  a  program  of  public  education  along 
the  lines  of  the  committee's  purposes.  "This  program  will 
be  carefully  devised  to  contribute  toward  a  general  'cli- 
mate of  opinion'  in  which  discrimination  will  not  thrive."  • 

Urban  Blight 

WITH  the  signing  by  Governor  Lehman  of  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Corporations  bill,  New  York  State 
made  legislative  history.  This  is  the  first  legislation  in  the 
United  States  aimed  at  facilitating  widespread  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  city's  blighted  areas  by  private  enterprise.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  other  business  groups,  the  bill  was  approved  by  social 
and  civic  agencies. 

While  the  job  of  rebuilding  the  cities  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  private  enterprise,  the  history  of  limited 
dividend  housing  legislation  has  made  it  obvious  that  pri- 
vate capital  must  be  offered  wider  inducements  to  do  the 
job.  Privileges  granted  under  this  act  to  specially  or- 
ganized urban  redevelopment  corporations  to  induce  them 
to  clear  and  redevelop  slum  areas,  include  the  use  of  the 
power  of  condemnation  to  secure  the  remainder  of  a  site, 
provided  51  percent  by  area  and  value  already  has  been 
obtained,  and  tax  exemption  on  the  increased  value  of  the 
property  for  a  ten-year  period.  Conversely,  certain  restric- 
tions insure  proper  redevelopment  and  safeguard  the  city's 
interests.  Earnings  are  limited  to  5  percent  during  the 
period  of  tax  exemption;  standards  must  be  approved  by 
the  local  planning  body,  and  financial  and  operating  plans 
by  a  supervisory  agency.  It  is  hoped  that  effective  action 
under  this  legislation  will  make  cities  better  places  to  live 
in  and  will  help  support  tottering  municipal  financial 
structures. 

That  the  economic  losses  resulting  from  blighted  sec- 
tions are  not  confined  to  property  owners  but  are  a  burden 
on  the  entire  city  and  on  all  taxpayers  is  stressed  in  "Ailing 
Tax  Areas,"  a  new  publication  of  the  Citizens'  Housing 
Council,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  (Price  $1.) 
Legislation  similar  to  that  of  New  York  is  under  consid- 
eration in  Illinois  and  Utah. 

Under  the  Bombs 

NOT  so  many  chink-holes  remain  through  which  social 
workers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  glimpse 
what  goes  on  in  social  work  across  the  water.  Letters  give 
flashes:  "About  twelve  of  our  offices  have  been  bombed, 
and  several  months  ago  [the  Central  Office]  had  a  bomb  on 
its  front  doorstep.  Happily  there  were  no  casualties," 
writes  a  London  social  worker. 

But  reading  Social  Work,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the 
London  Charity  Organization  Society,  is  like  raising  a 
window  shade.  The  April  number  tells  of  the  Citizens' 
Advice  Bureaus,  a  venture  of  private  social  work,  which 
during  the  first  thirteen  months  of  the  war  gave  advice 
and  guidance  to  110.000  bewildered  citizens  and  answered 


45,000  inquiries  by  letter  or  telephone.  How  the  CAB  in 
Islington  works  with  the  public  assistance  authority  in 
billeting  bombed-out  people  and  meeting  their  emergency 
needs,  how  in  Stepney  it  took  its  folding  table  and  its  forms 
and  card  indexes  into  the  air  raid  shelters  themselves,  are 
graphically  set  forth.  Another  contributor  tells  of  com- 
munal feeding  stations,  and  the  far-reaching  changes  they 
are  bringing  about  in  the  household  mores  of  Great  Britain. 
Still  another  discusses,  with  many  examples,  the  budgets  of 
divided  low  income  families  —  mother  and  children  evacuat- 
ed to  the  country,  father  staying  at  his  work  in  the  city. 
An  interesting  and  revealing  article  from  the  organizer  of 
an  air  raid  shelter  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  roughest  dis- 
tricts in  London  answers  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  in  our  minds  about  maintenance  of  decency  and  good 
conduct  in  such  shelters.  Finally  a  Borough  Council  Re- 
housing Officer  tells  of  the  various  services  available  at 
the  Air  Raid  Social  Services  Centers  and  how  they  are 
maintained. 

"Social  workers  [in  voluntary  agencies]"  writes  one  of 
them,  "can  double  their  usefulness  by  working  for  an  of- 
ficial body  with  public  funds  behind  it.  Conversely,  the 
welfare  work  of  an  official  body  ought  to  be  planned  and 
managed  by  trained  social  workers.  Efficiency  in  this 
work  lies  with  the  professional  ...  we  hope  that  after  the 
war  .  .  .  this  principle  will  be  remembered." 

Probation's  Hundred  Years 


M/^REAT  care  was  observed,  of  course,  to  ascertain 
V_J  whether  the  prisoners  were  promising  subjects  for 
probation,  and  to  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  previous  character  of  the  person,  his  age 
and  the  influences  by  which  he  would  in  future  be  likely  to 
be  surrounded  .  .  .  ."  Thus  in  1852  John  Augustus  (see 
page  192)  in  the  first  probation  report  ever  published  laid 
down  the  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  probation 
today.  Now,  as  the  National  Probation  Association  cele- 
brates the  centennial  of  the  first  release  of  a  convicted  per- 
son to  the  shoemaker  who  during  his  life  "bailed  out"  some 
2,000  defendants,  social  workers  can  contemplate  the  slow 
but  steady  gait  by  which  social  progress  is  made.  John 
Augustus  was  dead  and  thirty-seven  years  had  gone  by 
since  his  first  appearance  in  court  before  any  probation  law 
was  passed  in  this  country,  and  that  first  law,  when  it  did 
come,  was  applicable  only  to  Boston.  Not  for  thirteen 
more  years  did  Massachusetts  become  the  first  state  to  have 
a  statewide  probation  law.  In  1898  Vermont  followed 
suit.  Since  then  forty-three  enlightened  states  and  the 
federal  government  have  dropped  into  line.  Today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  —  and  does  —  say:  "If 
the  criminal's  past  history  gives  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  ...  capable  of  becoming  a  useful  citizen,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  probation,  viewed  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of 
protection  of  society-  alone,  is  the  most  effective  method 
that  we  have."  However,  even  now  the  President  must 
add  :  "And  yet  it  is  the  least  understood,  the  least  develop- 
ed, the  least  appreciated,  of  all  our  efforts  to  rid  society  of 
the  criminal."  So  the  National  Probation  Association, 
while  pointing  to  the  milestone  reached  by  probation,  at 
the  same  time  sets  up  signposts  to  continued  progress: 
strengthened  understanding  between  citizens  and  their 
courts;  education  of  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  pro- 
bation ;  improved  statutes  to  raise  personnel  standards  and 
eliminate  political  interference. 
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The  Social  Front 


Welfare  and  Defense 

DLANS  for  the  acceptance  of  com- 
'  munity  responsibility  in  meeting  wel- 
fare needs  brought  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram [see  "Saturday  Night  in  Town," 
by  Gertrude  Springer,  Survey  Mid- 
niontlily,  April  1941]  have  passed  the 
blueprint  stage  in  several  cities  where 
defense  activities  are  heavy.  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  are  among  those 
which  recently  have  reported  a  measure 
of  success  in  coordinating  the  efforts  to 
be  of  service  to  boys  away  from  camp. 

In  Philadelphia  the  leading  light  has 
been  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
After  making  studies  of  the  problems 
of  health  and  recreation  growing  out  of 
defense  concentrations,  the  council  stimu- 
lated the  establishment  of  a  coordinating 
organization  called  Mobilization  of  Rec- 
reational Resources  for  Defense.  The 
mobilization  is  a  "representative  as- 
sembly" of  organizations  and  interested 
individuals  operating  through  a  secre- 
tary ex-officio  and  a  steering  committee. 
The  sub-committees  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee come  under  three  key  units:  "re- 
sponsibility for  men  in  uniform";  for 
"industrial  concentrations";  for  "normal 
services."  Among  the  special  projects 
already  under  way  are:  a  house  and 
room  registry  set  up  as  a  WPA  project 
with  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority 
and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  as 
co-sponsors;  an  information  center  now 
run  in  connection  with  the  Travelers 
Aid  but  eventually  to  be  located  in  a 
reception  booth  on  the  plaza  in  the 
center  of  the  city;  a  clearing  house  which 
registers  recreational  activities  and  avail- 
able facilities  and  distributes  tickets  for 
entertainments  for  service  men;  a  com- 
mittee on  social  recreation  which,  among 
other  duties,  makes  arrangements  for 
girls  to  attend  dances  at  nearby  Fort  Dix. 

Baltimore's  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
also  has  taken  the  lead  in  coordinating 
local  welfare  services  for  defense,  de- 
veloping plans  to  meet  needs  which  can- 
not be  met  through  existing  services,  and 
acting  as  liaison  between  local  activities 
and  federal  and  state  agencies.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Maryland  State 
Council  of  Defense,  the  Federal  Housing 
Coordinator,  and  various  local  organiza- 
tions it  is  helping  to  organize  a  city- 
wide  Homes  Registration  Bureau  for 
house  and  room  registry.  Through  sub- 
committees of  its  Committee  on  Social 
Agencies  and  Defense  it  is  stimulating 
agencies  into  arranging  entertainments 
for  service  men,  rinding  "blind  dates" 
and  chaperones  for  the  cantonment 
dances,  working  for  the  establishment  of 


a  city  club  house  for  service  men,  pro- 
viding information  to  the  camps  on  the 
city's  recreational  facilities.  Plans,  how- 
ever, have  been  somewhat  abated  by 
the  refusal  of  the  mayor  to  allow  city 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  the  service  club. 

Coordination —  Pioneer  in  the  real  co- 
ordination of  war  relief  solicitation  is 
Houston,  Tex.  which  has  organized  and 
incorporated  a  Houston  War  Relief 
Fund.  Responsibilities  of  the  organiza- 
tion are :  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
various  money  raising  campaigns  pro- 
posed in  the  area  "in  connection  with  the 
present  or  any  future  war";  to  set  the 
city's  quota  for  all  such  campaigns;  to 
conduct  from  time  to  time  a  combined 
campaign  to  provide  the  city's  quota  for 
the  various  appeals;  to  distribute  the 
money  raised  to  the  organizations  in- 
volved. The  fund  is  backed  by  the  city 
council  which  has  passed  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  solicitation  of  money  for 
war  relief  by  any  organization  which 
has  not  been  investigated  and  approved 
by  the  fund.  .  .  .  Vancouver,  B.  C.  has 
set  up  two  organizations  for  coordinat- 
ing financial  appeals  for  war  work  and 
civilian  welfare  and  plans  for  service 
programs.  The  financial  end  is  handled 
by  a  War  Chest  Committee  which  raises 
funds  for  both  emergency  and  peacetime 
services.  Planning  is  cleared  through 
the  Coordinating  Council  for  War  Work 
and  Civilian  Services.  The  council's  ob- 
jectives are:  to  provide  a  meeting  ground 
for  the  civilian  welfare  agencies,  special 
war  services,  and  volunteer  service 
groups  where  plans  may  be  cleared,  needs 
assessed,  and  cooperative  services  estab- 
lished; to  define  existing  problems  and 
anticipate  others  which  are  likely  to 
come ;  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  peacetime  agencies  may  be 
put  to  use  in  meeting  emergency  needs. 

In  Canada — A  series  of  mimeographed 
memoranda  recently  issued  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Welfare  Council,  Ottawa,  de- 
scribes the  dominion's  machinery  for 
services  to  military  men  and  their  fami- 
lies. Memo  No.  1  outlines  the  services 
by  grouping  them  into  three  main  cate- 
gories: those  falling  under  international 
covenants,  such  as  contact  with  prisoners, 
care  of  the  wounded  and  other  traditional 
responsibilities  of  the  Red  Cross;  those 
for  the  welfare  of  men  in  the  forces  or 
training  camps,  such  as  the  provision  of 
leisure  time  activities,  all  placed  under 
the  Directorate  of  Auxiliary  Services; 
those  for  dependents  of  the  military  men 
including  dependents'  allowances,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Dependents'  Allow- 


ance Board,  and  case  service  to  depend- 
ents, allocated  by  the  Dependents'  Al- 
lowance Board  to  public  and  voluntary 
community  social  services.  Memo  No. 
2  describes  the  procedures  set  up  for 
administering  the  dependents'  allowances 
which,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  granted  not 
as  a  "right"  but  "for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  financial  anxieties."  Memo 
No.  3  describes  the  plans  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Demobilization 
and  Rehabilitation  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  ex-service  men,  plans  which 
started  two  months  after  the  declaration 
of  war. 

In  addition  to  these  memoranda  the 
council  recently  issued  a  bulletin,  "Into 
High  Gear,"  presenting  the  Canadian 
"welfare  panorama"  under  the  defense 
program:  relief  rolls  have  been  halved 
in  the  past  year  mainly  because  of  in- 
creased employment,  but  "where  auto- 
matic slashes  have  come  by  drastic  pub- 
lic regulations  there  is  a  sorry  hang- 
over of  desperate  people  crowding  the 
voluntary  services" ;  assistance  for 
mothers,  aged,  and  blind,  sanatoria  and 
general  hospital  costs  have  remained 
constant — "neither  sickness,  mental  afflic- 
tion, nor  death,  withdraw  from  a  land 
because  it  embarks  on  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  defense  or  war";  living  costs 
have  risen  nearly  5  percent,  with  the 
highest  increases  in  the  essentials — food, 
fuel,  home  fittings,  shelter;  desertion  and 
illegitimacy  have  steadily  mounted.  The 
whole  is  a  vigorous  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  community  services  not 
only  in  spite  of  but  also  because  of  the 
war. 


Beginning  at  Home — The  importance 
of  community  organization  in  planning 
for  the  welfare  aspects  of  a  defense  pro- 
gram gives  a  timely  ring  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  guidebook  for  establishing  a 
community  council.  Published  in  response 
to  many  requests  by  Boston's  Metropoli- 
tan Conference  for  Social  Planning  the 
manual  explains  the  functions  of  a 
council,  describes  its  organization,  gives 
step  by  step  procedures  for  securing 
community  support  and  cooperation.  It 
also  outlines  an  agenda  for  a  first  meet- 
ing, prints  sample  by-laws,  suggests  proj- 
ects and  methods  of  financing.  Price  2! 
cents  from  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Washburn, 
Metropolitan  Conference  for  Social 
Planning,  80  Federal  Street,  Boston.  .  . 
Another  publication  calculated  "to  help 
the  average  American  citizen  strengthen 
his  own  community  ramparts"  is  the  new 
bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
"Know  Your  Community,"  by  Bess 
Goodykoontz.  [See  page  187.]  The 
bulletin  presents  an  outline  for  com- 
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munity  study  for  the  use  of  civic-con- 
scious groups.  Says  the  introduction, 
"Community  preparedness  cannot  take 
place  overnight.  It  is  the  product  of 
careful  study  and  inquiry  over  a  long 
period  by  many  citizens."  Available  as 
Office  of  Education  Leaflet  No.  57,  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  price  10  cents. 

Discussion  Outline — "Meeting  New 
Responsibilities  for  Defense,"  a  guide  for 
study  groups,  compiled  and  edited  by 
Edna  d'Issertelle,  is  the  result  of  inten- 
sive group  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  on  study  outlines  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Group  Work.  Purpose  of  the  guide  is 
to  help  out  groups  and  group  work 
(agencies  who  need  direction  in  their 
efforts  to  think  their  way  through  to  a 
recognition  of  their  responsibilities  in 
the  defense  of  democracy.  The  outline 
contains  no  dogma,  but  suggests  mate- 
rials for  study  and  asks  questions  which 
must  be  answered  by  any  group  wishing 
to  find  its  place  in  the  present  scheme 
of  things.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
cellent bibliography  of  magazine  articles 
and  bulletins  concerned  with  the  rela- 


tionship of  welfare,  education,  and  rec- 
reation services  to  the  defense  program. 
Price  25  cents,  less  in  quantity,  from 
the  association,  670  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York. 

Relief 

T  AST  month,  two  years  after  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Cor- 
poration— now  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration — inaugurated  the  food 
stamp  plan  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  [see 
Survey  Mid  monthly,  May  1939,  page 
144]  the  plan  was  operating  in  more 
than  250  areas  throughout  the  country 
and  growing  fast  enough  to  indicate  that 
by  the  end  of  this  month  it  would  be 
operating  in  350  areas.  More  than  1,200 
communities  had  applied  to  Washington 
for  inclusion  in  the  plan.  During  1940 
the  federal  government  spent  $18,941,312 
on  this  unique  program,  generally  ac- 
claimed by  business  men,  farmers,  so- 
cial workers,  and  relief  recipients.  Dur- 
ing March  1941  food  stamps  added  $8,- 
930,000  worth  of  surplus  farm  products 
to  the  diets  of  3,705,000  persons  eligible 
for  public  aid.  Among  the  various  prod- 
ucts bought  with  the  blue  stamps  were 


35,743,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  34,143,- 
000  pounds  of  white  and  graham  flour, 
12,181,000  pounds  of  pork,  7,776,000 
pounds  of  apples,  3,563,000  pounds  of 
butter,  4,710,000  dozens  of  eggs. 

Trend —  'hough  it  has  not  lived  up  to 
the  expectations  of  chronic  relief  heck- 
lers, the  defense  boom  evidently  has 
given  general  relief  statistics  a  push 
which  has  sent  them  rolling  slowly  and 
jerkily  down  hill.  A  downward  trend 
began  last  August.  It  levelled  off  some- 
what in  January  and  February,  but  took 
another  cautious  dip  in  March  when  the 
total  amount  spent  for  general  relief 
throughout  the  country  was  $109,000 
less  than  in  February.  During  March 
1941  there  were  402,000  fewer  families 
on  this  type  of  relief  than  in  March  a 
year  ago.  What  proportion  of  these  de- 
clines have  been  due  to  increased  em- 
ployment and  what  to  decreased  relief 
funds  has  not  been  analyzed. 

One  state  where  the  downward  trend 
has  been  uninterrupted  for  over  a  year 
is  Pennsylvania  which,  at  the  last  of 
April,  had  less  than  300,000  persons  on 
its  relief  rolls  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  its  eight-year  statewide  relief 


COORDINATION  OF  COMMUNITY  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
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(Such  councils  look  to  regularly  established  lUte  agencies 
for  appropriate  services} 

NOTE:   Regularly   established 
departments  of  state  and  local 
governments  assist  in  the  co- 
ordination of  community  social 
services  through  either  formal 
or  informal  participation  in  the 
programs    of    state    and    local 
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This  intricate  looking  chart  from  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association's  pamphlet,  "The  Public  Welfare  Job  and  National  De- 
fense," by  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  is  in  reality  a  simplification  of  the  interweavings  of  national,  state,  local,  public,  and  voluntary 
efforts  in  the  pattern  being  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  morale  under  the  defense  program.  It  shows,  however,  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  responsibility  lies  at  the  door  of  the  local  community.  Says  Mr.  Hoehler  in  the  pamphlet  which  describes  the 
relationships  of  the  various  levels  of  organization:  "The  burden  of  responsibility  for  organization  will  fall  most  heavily  on 
communities  adjacent  to  military  and  industrial  defense  establishments.  The  resources  of  state  and  federal  agencies  will  be  made 
available  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  expanding  community  services,  but  communities  must  be  prepared  before  they  can  accept 
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program.  The  decline  continued  in  May 
when  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  reported  that  despite  a  drop 
in  the  \VPA  quota  the  cases  leaving 
general  assistance  rolls  because  of  WPA 
assignments  outnumbered  those  added  to 
the  rolls  because  of  WPA  lay-offs.  This 
seeming  paradox  was  attributed  to  the 
activity  of  private  employment  in  ab- 
sorbing workers  from  WPA. 

Uniform  Standards — 'Food  makes  en- 
ergy and  energy  makes  initiative,"  says 
"Recommended  Standards  of  Assistance," 
the  report  of  the  budget  committee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  in  presenting  the  case 
for  meeting  adequately  the  needs  of  re- 
lief and  public  assistance  families.  The 
committee,  appointed  to  establish  a  guide 
for  bringing  to  the  various  forms  of  pub- 
lic aid  uniform  standards  for  "recog- 
nizing, measuring,  and  meeting  most  con- 
structively the  financial  problems  of  each 
individual  and  family,"  spent  five  months 
working  out  budget  standards  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  fuel,  health,  household 
furnishings,  personal  essentials,  and  in- 
surance. The  results  are  presented  in 
tabular  form  in  the  report  along  with 
reminders  of  the  flexibility  that  must  be 
a  part  of  any  guide  related  to  human  De- 
ings  or  human  situations.  Should  the 
division  of  public  assistance  adopt  these 
standards  for  all  the  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  immediate  costs  to  the  state 
would  increase  by  $230,649 — an  increase 
of  $161,982  for  unemployment  relief, 
$50,400  for  old  age  assistance,  $18,312 
for  aid  to  dependent  children.  But,  says 
the  department's  director,  Vincent  Sor- 
rentino,  "the  well-considered  provisions 
for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
health  and  morale  can  make  each  recipi- 
ent an  asset  to  his  community,  his  state, 
and  his  country  and,  in  the  long  run,  far 
less  costly  to  all." 

Settlement —  A  free  trip  to  Wooster, 
Ohio,  where  they  spent  several  days 
visiting  relatives  and  old  friends,  was  the 
net  result  to  Rosario  Chirillo  and  his 
two  sons  of  the  year  and  a  half  legal 
battle  with  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
over  their  right  to  live  in  New  York 
State.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 
ary 1940,  page  71;  March  1940,  page 
110;  August  1940,  page  241;  and  April 
1941,  page  120.]  Last  month  the 
Chirillos,  who  have  been  self-supporting 
for  more  than  a  year,  were  "deported" 
from  Mamaroneck,  Westchester  County, 
to  their  former  Ohio  home  because  they 
had  received  relief  in  Mamaroneck  in 
1939,  before  they  had  lived  in  New  York 
State  for  a  full  year.  The  cobbler  and 
his  two  boys,  whose  railroad  tickets  cost 
the  county  a  total  of  $34.50,  were  ac- 
companied as  far  as  Cleveland  by  two 
deputy  sheriffs  whose  railroad  fare  also 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  county.  The  five 


travellers  had  two  meals  each  on  the 
train  at  the  county's  expense.  Less  than 
a  week  after  their  departure  the  Chirillos 
appeared  again  in  Mamaroneck  where 
Mr.  Chirillo,  refreshed  l>y  a  pleasant 
vacation,  resumed  his  shoe  repair  busi- 
ness. After  another  year  of  residence 
in  the  state  Mr.  Chirillo  can  apply  for 
relief  if  in  need.  "Or,"  says  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  "if  he  prefers  an- 
other trip  to  Wooster,  he  can  apply 
sooner."  .  .  .  The  intricacies  of  admini- 
stration which  settlement  laws  impose 
upon  public  welfare  systems  are  pointed 
up  in  the  preliminary  report  recently 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  on  its  study  of 
settlement  and  social  welfare  in  the  state. 
Not  content  with  an  examination  of  the 
workings  of  the  laws  the  report  also  pre- 
sents a  critical  review  of  their  under- 
lying concepts,  challenging  the  theory  of 
the  "chargeback"  system,  questioning  the 
legal,  social,  and  economic  validity  of  a 
"removal"  program,  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  doing  away  with  all  settle- 
ment laws.  No  definite  recommenda- 
tions are  made  as  these  are  being  saved 
for  the  final  report  which  will  appear 
"before  the  end  of  the  year." 

In  the  Schools 

A  BILL  authorizing  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  backed  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  was  introduced  in 
Congress  on  April  7.  S.  1313  would 
provide  $300,000,000  annually  to  the 
states  for  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  purpose  would 
be  to  redress  in  part  the  present  in- 
equality in  educational  opportunity  due 
to  differences  in  tax  paying  ability  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  children  to  be 
educated  in  the  various  states.  It  is 
proposed  that  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  funds  be  used  to  provide  schools 
in  defense  areas,  and  that  of  the  re- 
maining three  fourths,  not  more  than  one 
fourth  be  used  by  the  states  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  school  build- 
ings. Three  other  important  features 
are:  the  states  with  segregated  school 
systems  must  use  not  less  than  their  pro 
rata  share  for  Negro  schools,  without 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  state  and 
local  funds  these  schools  now  receive;  in 
order  to  qualify  for  federal  funds,  states 
must  not  reduce  the  amount  of  state 
funds  going  to  the  public  schools  in 
1940;  control  of  the  schools  is  reserved 
to  the  states  and  their  local  school 
jurisdictions  and  prohibited  to  the  fed- 
eral officials. 

The  Textbook  War — An  open  letter 
signed  by  more  than  fifty  nationally 
prominent  educators,  writers,  and  re- 
ligious leaders  was  sent  to  Vierling 
Kersey,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Los 


Angeles,  Calii.,  protesting  the  removal 
of  the  Rugg  social  science  textbooks 
from  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  letter 
was  sent  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom,  of  which  Prof. 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  chairman.  The  letter  holds 
the  textbook  ban  "a  grave  threat  to  edu- 
cational freedom  not  only  in  Los 
Angeles,  but,  because  of  the  precedent 
it  sets,  in  our  country  as  a  whole." 

The  current  controversy  over  text- 
books is  well  summarized  in  the  In- 
formation Service  leaflet  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  for  May  17,  which 
includes  quotations  from  reports  and 
expressions  of  opinion  on  all  sides  of  tht 
controversy.  (Order  from  the  Council, 
297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  price  5 
cents.) 

Embattled  Parents — Members  of  the 
Lincoln  School  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ation have  brought  suit  against  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  to  prevent 
the  proposed  merger  of  Lincoln  and 
Horace  Mann  Schools.  The  complaint 
stresses  the  fact  that  the  Lincoln  School 
endowment  was  established  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  specifically  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  and  that  the 
annual  reports  of  Teachers  College  have 
listed  this  three  million  dollar  fund  as 
the  "Lincoln  School  Endowment"  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Recently,  when 
the  plan  to  merge  the  two  experimental 
schools  was  announced,  "the  name  of  the 
fund  was  changed  by  Teachers  College 
to  'General  Education  Board  Fund  for 
Research  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education'.''  Long  negotiations  look- 
ing toward  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Teachers  College  and 
the  Lincoln  School  parents  broke  down 
a  few  months  ago,  and  the  parents  voted 
to  take  legal  steps.  The  complaint 
charges  that  the  true  purpose  of  the 
proposed  merper  is  "not  the  advance- 
ment of  the  iause  of  experimentation 
and  investigation  in  elementary  educa- 
tion," in  accordance  with  the  General 
Education  Board  grants,  "but  the  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege," and  is  therefore  a  violation  of 
trust. 

England's  Public  Schools —  A  basis  of 
reform  for  England's  public  schools 
(they  would  be  called  private  schools  in 
this  country)  is  outlined  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  by 
Canon  Leeson,  headmaster  of  Win- 
chester. This  noted  schoolman  stressed 
his  belief  that  the  public  schools  repre- 
sent an  educational  method  and  tradi- 
tion which  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
preserve  and  transmit.  At  the  same  time, 
he  expressed  the  conviction  that  this  form 
of  education  should  be  made  more  gen- 
erally available  for  all  boys  considered 
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fit  for  it,  irrespective  of  their  degree  of 
wealth  or  poverty.  He  proposed  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  this  type  of  edu- 
cation, and  state  boarding  scholarships 
for  boys  from  elementary  schools  to  be 
awarded  in  cooperation  with  the  second- 
ary schools.  Bulletins  from  Britain, 
issued  by  the  British  Library  of  In- 
formation, comments  that  "Canon 
Leeson's  suggestions  are  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  re- 
cent declaration  that  the  'advantages  and 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  a 
few  shall  be  far  more  widely  shared  by 
the  men  and  youth  of  the  whole  nation.'  " 

The  Boston  Convention — The    theme 

of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  to  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton, June  29  to  July  3,  will  be  "The 
School's  Part  in  the  Maintenance  and 
Development  of  Democracy."  The  sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  the  general  ses- 
sions are:  The  World  Situation;  The 
Welfare  of  Democracy  Demands  Better 
Opportunities  for  Children  and  Teach- 
ers ;  The  School's  Responsibility  in 
Meeting  the  Problems  of  Youth;  The 
National  Situation. 

A  Notable  Report — Several  sweeping 
changes  in  elementary  school  administra- 
tion in  New  York  City  are  recommended 
in  a  192-page  report  based  on  a  three- 
year  study,  and  made  public  in  mid-May 
by  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  associate  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  report  proposes 
a  policy  of  annual  rather  than  semi- 
annual promotion  ;  elimination  of  gradua- 
tion exercises;  rotation  of  teachers;  con- 
struction of  smaller  buildings.  The  re- 
port urges  that  no  new  buildings  be 
planned  to  house  more  than  1,500  pupils; 
that  teachers  be  required  to  take  in-serv- 
ice courses  throughout  their  careers; 
that  principals  be  required  to  devote  at 
least  50  percent  of  their  time  to  improv- 
ing teaching  methods;  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal also  "concern  himself  directly  with 
the  problem  of  wholesome  recreation 
within  the  school  community,"  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  department  of  parks,  the 
Community  Council,  the  parent-teachers 
organizations,  and  other  groups. 

Referendum  Returns— First  returns 
from  the  national  referendum  of  its 
membership  being  held  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  show  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favor  of  revok- 
ing the  charters  of  two  New  York  City 
locals  and  one  Philadelphia  local  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April,  page  119]. 
Of  the  7,550  teachers  in  the  Chicago 
Teachers  Union  entitled  to  vote,  5,258 
voted  to  revoke  the  charters,  892  op- 
posed. The  Chicago  union  is  the  largest 
organization  in  the  Federation.  The 
action  against  the  three  unions  was 
brought  by  the  AFT  executive  council 
in  February.  The  resolution  favoring  a 


referendum  was  based  on  charges  that 
the  three  locals  were  consistent  followers 
of  the  Communist  Party  line.  Announce- 
ment of  the  final  result  of  the  referen- 
dum is  expected  early  this  month. 

Record  and  Report — A  condensed  re- 
port of  the  Institute  for  Rural  Youth 
Guidance,  held  in  Washington,  February 
27-8,  1941,  is  available  in  a  reprint  from 
The  Educational  Record,  "Guidance  for 
Rural  Youth."  Order  from  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Commission,  744  Jackson 
Place.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mailing 
charge,  5  cents.  .  .  .  Useful  to  teachers 
and  school  board  members  is  a  new  pam- 
phlet, "Know  Your  Community,  as  a 
Basis  for  Understanding  the  Schools' 
Problems,"  prepared  by  Bess  Goody- 
koontz,  assistant  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  From  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  price  10 
cents.  [See  page  184.] 

Among  the  States 

TSJEXT  October  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  will  hear  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia defend  her  "Okie"  law  which  for- 
bids anyone  to  aid  in  bringing  a  known 
indigent  into  the  state.  Last  month 
when  a  test  of  the  law  was  argued  be- 
fore the  court,  no  attorney  appeared  for 
the  state  and  the  court  ordered  a  reargu- 
ment  with  the  state's  attorney  general  or 
his  representative  present.  The  test  case 
has  been  provided  by  Fred  F.  Edwards 
who  recently  received  a  suspended  six 
months  sentence  in  a  California  court  for 
bringing  his  jobless  brother-in-law  to 
the  state  from  Texas.  At  last  month's 
hearing  counsel  for  Mr.  Edwards  argued 
that  the  California  law  sets  up  a  barrier 
"based  upon  possession  or  lack  of 
wealth"  which,  if  copied  by  all  forty- 
eight  states,  would  convert  America  into 
"forty-eight  economic  concentration 
camps." 

About  Illinois — The  impact  of  federal 
aid,  first  for  unemployment  relief  and 
later  for  the  categorical  assistances,  up- 
on Illinois  welfare  administration  and 
standards  receives  close  scrutiny  in 
"Federal  Aid  and  Public  Assistance  in 
Illinois,"  a  University  .of  Chicago  Social 
Service  Monograph,  by  Arthur  P.  Miles, 
price  $1.50.  The  author  arrives  at  sev- 
eral recommendations,  the  most  original 
suggesting  that  the  federal  government 
assume  the  administrative  costs  of  state 
public  assistance  programs  and  withhold 
administrative  funds  rather  than  assist- 
ance grants,  when  states  get  out  of  line. 
Other  recommendations  have  long  been 
a  hue  and  cry  in  Illinois:  that  a  federal 
grants-in-aid  program  for  general  as- 
sistance be  established ;  that  the  staff  of 
the  state  division  of  old  age  assistance 
be  enlarged  and  adequately  paid;  that 
local  advisory  hoards  be  created  for  the 


county  welfare  departments;  that  the 
localities  participate  in  financing  the 
OAA  program  under  an  equalization 
plan;  that  the  administration  of  relief 
and  public  assistance  be  integrated  under 
a  state  department  of  social  welfare.  As 
far  as  the  latter  recommendation  is  con- 
cerned, the  author  had  his  wish  before 
the  monograph  was  off  the  press.  Last 
March  the  governor  announced  that  the 
Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission 
would  become  a  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare's  new  divi- 
sion of  public  assistance.  [See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  April  1941,  page  125.] 

Gone  with  a  Veto — This  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  four  years  since  the  Ne- 
gro women  of  Georgia  presented  the 
state  with  a  plant  for  a  training  school 
for  Negro  girls,  the  legislature  voted 
funds  for  the  school's  operation.  Im- 
pressed by  the  united  drive  of  church 
women,  ministers,  business  men,  juvenile 
court  judges,  and  the  press  for  favorable 
action  on  the  appropriation,  the  house 
passed  the  bill  with  but  four  dissenting 
votes,  the  senate  with  but  one.  Governor 
Talmadge,  however,  evidently  was  un- 
impressed, as  he  vetoed  the  bill  only  a 
few  days  before  it  would  automatically 
have  become  law.  Georgia  with  a  debt- 
free  school  plant  built  with  the  nickels, 
dimes,  and  quarters  of  its  Negro  women 
still  has  no  place  to  care  for  its  delin- 
quent Negro  girls — except,  perhaps,  the 
jails. 

Unsettled — A  stormy  legislative  session 
in  Pennsylvania  so  far  has  blown  most 
of  the  proposed  new  welfare  laws  into 
committee,  among  them  S.554,  the  Bart- 
lett  bill  to  repeal  the  hated  Eckels  Milk 
Act.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Septem- 
ber 1939,  page  286  and  May  1940,  page 
177.]  This  bill  to  rescind  the  present 
requirement  for  compulsory  milk  for 
relief  clients  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
senate  welfare  committee  only  to  be 
swept  into  the  health  committee.  Says 
Social  Legislation,  bulletin  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Charities  Association:  "It  is 
now  apparent  that  there  are  powerful 
forces  working  behind  the  scenes  to  kill 
S.554  .  .  .  (which)  would  deprive  a  small 
group  of  milk  dealers  of  a  very  lucrative 
source  of  income.  .  .  .  Passage  of  the 
bill  would  make  it  possible  for  families 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  plan  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  present." 

Among  the  few  welfare  bills  to  escape 
the  legislative  buffeting  and  emerge  as 
law  is  one  complying  with  the  model 
uniform  transfer  of  dependents  act 
drafted  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
This  authorizes  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  to  enter  into  re- 
ciprocal agreements  with  agencies  of 
other  states  in  connection  with  "ac- 
ceptance, transfer,  and  support  of  persons 
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receiving  public  aid."  The  legislature 
also  passed  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$6,300,000  to  carry  the  public  assistance 
program  through  the  month  of  May  to 
the  -end  of  the  fiscal  biennium.  By  the 
last  week  in  May  no  appropriation  had 
been  passed  for  the  biennium  beginning 
June  1,  1941,  though  the  governor's 
recommendation  for  $130,000,000  had 
been  reported  favorably  from  the  house 
committee  on  appropriations.  This  is 
$18,000,000  less  than  the  governor's  pre- 
liminary request  last  December.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1941,  page 
23.] 

Defense  Victims — Rescinding  its  former 
instructions  to  local  welfare  boards  to 
reject  dependents  of  men  in  military 
service  under  the  aid-to-dependent  chil- 
dren program,  Michigan's  welfare  com- 
mission last  month  ruled  that  such  de- 
pendents were  eligible  to  all  public  as- 
sistance programs.  However,  the  com- 
mission at  the  same  time  requested  the 
regional  representative  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  to  report  to  Washington 
its  belief  that  the  federal  government 
was  responsible  for  these  dependents  and 
should  make  provision  for  them. 

An  Old  Fight — Last  month  birth  con- 
trol proponents  in  Massachusetts  gained 
their  first  victory  since  the  state  clamped 
down  on  birth  control  clinics  several 
years  ago.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
December  1938,  page  390.]  In  a  unani- 
mous opinion  the  state  Supreme  Court 
ruled  constitutional  an  initiative  petition 
for  birth  control  legislation  for  the 
"preservation  of  health."  The  initiative 
had  been  protested  on  the  grounds  that 
it  involved  a  religious  issue  and  was 
thereby  barred  from  legislative  action  by 
a  constitutional  provision  which  prohibits 
initiatives  on  matters  affecting  religion. 
The  bench  held  that  the  proposed  statute 
was  "permissive"  and  "neither  com- 
mands nor  prohibits"  any  form  of  re- 
ligious practice. 

Good  and  Bad — New  York's  recent 
legislature  left  in  its  wake  several  laws 
which  will  affect  health  and  welfare  in 
the  state,  most  of  them  favorably,  but 
at  least  one  is  looked  upon  by  social 
workers  as  a  dangerous  precedent.  The 
latter  is  an  amendment  to  the  New  York 
City  Domestic  Relations  Court  Act  pro- 
posing that  in  family  court  cases  proba- 
tion officers  shall  be  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  proba- 
tioner if  the  family  contains  children.  A 
similar  provision  in  relation  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  has  already  been  inter- 
preted as  requiring  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  certify  probation  officers 
on  the  basis  of  their  religious  affiliation 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  standing 
on  the  eligible  list.  The  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  urged  the  governor  to 


veto  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
create  a  precedent  that  would  extend  the 
policy  to  other  governmental  services,  but 
the  veto  was  not  forthcoming. 

The  legislature  passed  three  important 
amendments  to  the  Social  Welfare  Law: 
one  authorizing  localities  to  administer 
work  relief,  another  changing  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  specifications  to  enable 
the  state  to  take  full  advantage  of  feder- 
al aid,  the  third  removing  the  citizen- 
ship requirement  for  eligibility  to  old 
age  assistance.  On  the  health  side  of 
the  picture  the  legislature  was  timid. 
It  had  been  urged  by  its  own  commis- 
sion on  a  long  range  health  program  to 
approve  a  $50,000,000  bond  issue  for 
mental  hygiene  institutions,  badly  needed 
because  of  the  serious  overcrowding  in 
state  hospitals,  but  no  action  was  taken 
on  this  recommendation.  However, 
other  recommendations  of  the  commission 
were  heeded:  $225,000  was  appropri- 
ated— in  addition  to  the  $100,000  in  the 
governor's  executive  budget — for  repair- 
ing the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  and 
the  state  was  authorized  to  continue 
operating  this  formerly  condemned  in- 
stitution for  the  next  seven  years ;  $45,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  tuberculosis 
service  in  the  state  mental  hospitals; 
$75,000  to  keep  alive  the  legislative  com- 
mission on  a  long  range  health  program ; 
$25,000  to  continue  the  governor's  com- 
mission on  state  hospital  problems  which 
is  studying  ways  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  hospital  population.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1941,  page 
24.] 

On  the  Campuses 

TN STEAD  of  rhetoric  and  academic 
ceremonial,  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  will  devote  its  commence- 
ment in  this  grave  year  to  a  "conference 
on  post-war  reconstruction."  Through 
addresses,  round  table  discussions,  and 
opportunities  for  informal  conversations 
with  recognized  authorities  in  economics 
and  political  science,  Antioch  will  at- 
tempt to  set  before  the  Class  of  1941 
some  of  the  problems  and  the  issues  with 
which  most  of  their  adult  lives  will  be 
concerned. 

Job  Chances — The  1941  graduates 
from  American  colleges  and  universities 
face  the  brightest  job  prospects  since 
1928,  but  selective  service  is  interfering 
with  employment  opportunities  for  young 
men  eligible  for  military  training.  These 
are  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  135  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  recently  made  public 
by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Service,  Inc., 
285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Of 
the  135  colleges  and  universities,  93  per- 
cent reported  that  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  1941  graduates  would  have  jobs 


before  the  end  of  this  summer.  The  re- 
plies included  positions  in  defense  indus- 
tries, but  did  not  include  military  serv- 
ice. About  a  third  of  the  institutions 
stated  that  the  possibility  of  conscription 
clouded  the  job  prospects  of  men  gradu- 
ating this  June.  Nineteen  replies  stated 
that  job  recruiters  were  avoiding  seniors 
with  low  draft  numbers.  Ten  institu- 
tions declared  employers  will  not  hire 
graduates  subject  to  selective  service. 
Graduates  under  draft  age,  those  mar- 
ried, or  ineligible  for  active  military  duty, 


are  preferred  as  prospective  employes, 
according  to  five  replies.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  commentators  as- 
serted that  "more  responsible  positions 
are  being  offered  to  female  graduates 
than  ever  before,  a  condition  they  at- 
tribute not  only  to  a  more  general  ac- 
ceptance of  women  in  the  business  world, 
but  likewise  to  the  immediate  vacancies 
caused  by  selective  service." 


Draft  Objectors —  Union  Theological 
Seminary  announces  that  it  will  readmit 
three  of  the  eight  students  now  serv- 
ing sentences  in  the  federal  penitentiary 
at  Danbury,  Conn.,  for  refusing  last  fall 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  The  three  who  have  asked  re- 
admission  may  return  to  complete  their 
studies  on  two  conditions,  according  to 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
president  of  the  seminary,  to  an  informal 
gathering  of  alumni:  "First,  if  they 
would  come  back  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion— if  they  received  an  official  request 
from  me  they  would  either  comply  with 
the  request  or  voluntarily  withdraw  from 
the  seminary;  and  second,  if  they  come 
back  they  will  give  themselves  to  their 
studies  and  jobs,  and  they  will  show 
consideration  for  the  seminary  by  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  bringing  the  seminary 
again  into  similar  publicity." 


Consumer  Education —  Discussions  of 
economic  and  welfare  problems  of  every- 
day living  were  emphasized  in  the  three- 
day  Conference  on  Consumer  Education,  • 
held  at  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  last  month.  The  program  also 
stressed  possible  solutions  of  these  prob- 
lems through  educational  means,  looking 
toward  an  improved  standard  of  living 
in  this  country.  The  gathering  brought 
together  educators,  public  officials,  con- 
sumer and  business  representatives  "for 
an  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  problems 
of  consumer  education." 


Campus  Freedom — Colleges  are  urged 
to  adopt  a  student  "Bill  of  Rights"  by 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  has  just  published  "a  survey  of  the 
practices  affecting  student  activities  and 
expression,"  based  on  replies  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire received  from  1 1 1  leading  col- 
leges and  universities.  ("What  Freedom 
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lor  American  Students?"  Price  10  cents 
from  the  Committee,  170  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.)  The  report  proposes  a  ten- 
point  charter  of  student  liberties,  includ- 
ing: freedom  to  organize  "for  political, 
religious,  social,  and  other  purposes" ;  the 
use  of  the  college  name  and  of  college 
property  by  student  organizations ;  fac- 
ulty advisers  of  student  groups  to  be 
approved  by  the  students  themselves ;  no 
control  by  college  authorities  over  the 
subjects  or  outside  speakers  chosen  by 
student  groups;  freedom  to  engage  in 
any  off-campus  activity,  so  long  as  the 
student  does  not  claim  to  be  represent- 
ing the  college ;  freedom  to  publish  "such 
newspapers  or  magazines  as  they  wish," 
;ind  to  select  editors  "without  control 
by  college  authorities  or  faculty" ;  "the 
successful  systems  of  student  government 
should  be  extended  to  all  colleges." 

Nurses  and  Nursing 


OI.NCE  the  first  of  the  year  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  urging 
the  nurses  on  its  reserve  rolls  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  which 
has  asked  for  more  than  5,000  reserve 
nurses  for  active  duty  by  July  1.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  May  only  a  little  over 
half  the  quota  had  been  filled.  The  slow 
response  to  the  call  contrasts  with  the 
accelerated  enrollment  in  the  Red  Cross 
First  Reserve  which  between  November 
and  April  registered  more  than  7,500 
new  nurses  as  compared  to  some  2,400 
for  the  same  six  months  a  year  earlier. 
This  brings  the  present  total  of  the  re- 
serve, nurses  who  have  agreed  to  serve 
with  the  army  or  navy  "in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,"  to  approximately  24,- 
000.  The  army  estimates  that  it  will  need 
6,144  nurses  in  the  camps  and  station 
hospitals  by  July  to  care  for  the  normal 
sickness  expected  in  its  forces  of  1,400,- 
000  men,  and  that  by  December  it  will 
need  8,2.37  nurses.  Toward  these  totals 
it  lias  supplied  1,135  through  its  regular 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  army  nurses  needed  should 
war  be  declared  run  from  18.000  to 
29.000. 

In  Public  Health — In  the  three  years 
between  1937  and  1940  the  number  of 
public  health  nurses  on  duty  in  the 
forty-eight  states,  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
increased  19  percent  to  a  total  of  23,- 
705,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Most  marked  increase  was  in 
the  south-central  states  which  employed 
b2  percent  more  public  health  nurses 
in  1940  than  in  1937.  The  section  where 
the  increase  was  lowest,  14  percent, 
was  the  northeast  where  the  propor- 
tion of  public  health  nurses  per  popula- 
tion has  always  been  markedly  higher 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
spite  of  the  advances,  857  counties  in 


It  was  in  the  nineties  that  Jane  Addams 
advised  a  young  woman,  who  had  fin- 
ished her  university  training  and  had 
traveled  abroad,  to  settle  down  in  South 
Philadelphia  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
new  College  Settlement.  On  June  1, 
Anna  F.  Davies  retired  after  forty-four 
years  in  which  she  made  herself  and  her 
neighborhood  house  a  creative  center 
in  the  expanding  life  of  the  whole  city. 

In  1897  she  found  almost  no  social 
agencies  in  the  district.  It  was  over- 
crowded; living  conditions  were  de- 
graded; there  was  much  crime.  She 
led  in  movements  for  better  housing, 
for  a  free  library,  probation  officers, 
kindergarten  classes,  playgrounds,  visit- 
ing nurses.  Residents  and  co-workers, 
after  their  training  with  Miss  Davies, 
have  become  leaders  in  other  settle- 
ments and  social  agencies.  Boys  in  set- 
tlement classes  and  clubs  have  become 
substantial  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
Children,  awakened  to  music  and  art, 
have  become  factors  in  Philadelphia's 
cultural  development. 

At  the  same  time,  Miss  Davies  her- 
self has  been  active  in  the  city  at  large. 
She  joined  in  fighting  against  political 
corruption,  was  a  candidate  for  the  city 
council,  a  member  of  the  vice  commis- 
sion. She  became  a  trustee  of  the 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  for  six  of  its  early  years.  She 


ANNA  F.  DAVIES 

was  instrumental  in  founding  a  116- 
acre  camp  which  cooperates  with  thirty 
social  agencies  on  the  theory  that 
"country  clubs"  should  be  available  to 
all.  In  the  influenza  epidemic  in  World 
War  times,  she  organized  a  home  nurs- 
ing and  housekeeping  service.  Before 
work  relief  was  thought  of  in  the  hard 
times  of  the  thirties,  Miss  Davies  was  a 
leader  in  projects  to  create  useful  em- 
ployment as  a  form  of  necessary  relief. 
Now  she  retires;  but  there  is  every 
anticipation  that  her  valiant  spirit  will 
continue  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  life 
of  the  community. 


the  United  States  were  still  without 
any  rural  nursing  service  last  year ; 
twenty  cities  with  populations  of  10,000 
or  above  had  not  even  one  public  health 
nurse.  ...  A  recent  study  of  the  quali- 
fications of  public  health  nurses  in  offi- 
cial health  departments  shows  a  wide 
variation  in  basic  educational  attainment. 
About  one  fourth  of  the  nurses  had 
not  graduated  from  highschool  before 
taking  their  nurse's  training,  nearly  half 
had  graduated  from  highschool  but  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  with  academic  studies, 
about  a  fourth  had  some  college  work, 
less  than  an  eleventh  had  college  de- 
grees. Nurses  in  state  and  county  health 
departments  had,  on  the  whole,  better 
educational  backgrounds  than  nurses  in 
city  health  departments. 

Inventory — A  national  inventory  of 
registered  nurses,  underway  since  last 
fall,  is  expected  to  be  completed  this 
month.  Conducted  by  the  Nursing  Coun- 
cil on  National  Defense  in  conjunction 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
it  is  the  first  such  inventory  in  the  his- 
tory of  nursing.  Through  the  aid  of 
the  state  nurses'  associations,  it  is  taking 
account  of  every  registered  nurse  in  the 
country  regardless  of  how  much  time 
has  passed  since  she  was  actively  en- 


gaged in  nursing.  The  purpose  is  to 
find  not  only  nurses  who,  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency,  would  be  will- 
ing and  eligible  to  engage  in  military 
service  but  also  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  replace  nurses  leaving  hos- 
pitals and  other  civilian  services  for 
military  appointments. 

Schools  and  Courses — The  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  has  authorized  a 
grant  of  $168,000  to  its  nursing  unit, 
the  St.  Philip  School  of  Nursing.  Of 
this,  $130,000  will  be  used  for  furnishing 
rooms  in  the  nurses'  residence  and  en- 
larging the  library  and  teaching  section; 
$38,000  will  be  used  over  a  six-year 
period  for  strengthening  the  teaching 
program.  .  .  .  Under  grants  from  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Pa- 
ralysis of  $7,500  and  $1,240  respectively, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota  are 
offering  courses  in  orthopedic  nursing  to 
prepare  supervisors  in  the  public  health 
nursing  field  and  in  hospitals.  .  .  .  West- 
ern Reserve  University  is  offering  sev- 
eral courses  for  nurses  in  its  summer 
session,  among  them  one  for  school 
nurses  on  child  development,  and  two 
on  public  health  which  are  part  of  the 
required  program  for  certification  in 
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public  health  nursing.  .  .  .  The  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing recently  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  public  health  nursing  course 
offered  by  Loyola  University,  Chicago, 
in  its  department  of  preventive  medicine, 
public  health,  and  bacteriology. 

Convention — The  first  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  for 
Colored  Graduate  Nurses  will  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  August  17-22.  For  de- 
tailed information  inquire  of  its  chair- 
man, Ferrol  Bobo,  1350  East  48  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Swan  Song — Lack  of  funds  has  num- 
bered the  days  of  the  East  Harlem 
Nursing  and  Health  Service  in  New 
York,  an  organization  which  has  at- 
tracted the  interest  of  nursing  circles 
since  the  inauguration  of  its  students' 
service  in  1928.  The  organization  will 
close  its  doors  at  the  end  of  June,  but 
many  of  its  functions  will  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  activities  of  other  neigh- 
borhood organizations,  particularly  of  the 
new  municipal  East  Harlem  Health 
Center. 

Casualty —  Only  a  memory  to  the  many 
American  and  Canadian  nurses  who  have 
used  it  as  their  headquarters  while 
studying  in  London  is  the  Florence 
Nightingale  International  Foundation 
house,  victim  of  a  Nazi  time  bomb. 
Though  two  girls  were  in  the  drawing 
room  when  the  bomb  came  through  the 
ceiling,  no  one  was  hurt  as  the  bomb 
did  not  explode  until  two  hours  later. 
When  it  did,  the  house  was  practically 
demolished. 

Advance  and  Set-Back —  In  the  steady 
fight  to  gain  recognition  and  educational 
opportunities  for  Negro  nurses,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colored  Graduate 
Nurses  reports  two  recent  victories. 
Largely  the  result  of  its  efforts  was 
the  action  of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education  in  changing  its  by- 
laws to  admit  individual  memberships, 
thus  enabling  Negro  nurses,  barred  from 
state  leagues  in  states  with  bi-racial 
standards,  to  obtain  professional  stand- 
ing by  joining  the  parent  organization. 
Consideration  of  similar  action  by  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  will  have 
a  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  ANA's  house  of  delegates  in 
1942.  Another  victory  for  Negro  nurses 
was  the  inclusion  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Colored  Graduate  Nurses  in 
the  Nursing  Council  on  National  De- 
fense set  up  last  fall,  and  the  decision 
of  the  council  to  include  Negro  nurses 
in  its  national  survey  now  underway. 

Rather  hollow,  however,  is  the  latter 
victory  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
army,  which  so  far  has  asked  for  only 
fifty-six  Negro  nurses,  all  now  on  duty 
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at  the  Negro  cantonments  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.  C.  and  Camp  Livingston,  La.  [See 
"Negroes  and  Defense,"  Survey  Graphic, 
June  1941.]  In  spite  of  the  successful 
experience  of  integrating  Negro  nurses 
into  the  army  service  during  the  last  war 
Major  General  James  C.  Magee,  surgeon 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  has  definitely 
recommended  that  Negro  nurses  "only 
be  called  to  service  in  hospitals  or  wards 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
Negro  soldiers,"  and  has  intimated  that 
the  fifty-six  fill  the  quota.  According 
to  a  War  Department  announcement,  the 
large  general  hospitals  being  established 
by  the  army  for  the  care  of  long-term 
cases  will  use  no  Negro  professionals 
although  they  will  accommodate  Negro 
patients  "without  discrimination." 

The  Public  s  Health 

X/TUNICIPAL  health  budgets,  at 
least  for  the  larger  cities,  are  still 
far  from  pre-depression  levels,  accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  the  Interna- 
tional City  Manager's  Association. 
Among  sixty-four  cities  over  100,000  por>- 
ulation  the  average  1940  expenditure  per 
capita  was  84  cents  as  compared  to  $1.19 
in  1929.  The  1940  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  individual  cities  ranged  from 
14  cents  to  $1.82,  including  federal,  state, 
and  voluntary  contributions  to  munici- 
pal health  programs  as  well  as  munici- 
pal funds.  But  the  general  lowering  of 
health  budgets  since  1929  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  services,  since  many  municipalities  now 
budget  as  "welfare"  previous  "health" 
functions,  such  as  the  distribution  of 
medical  supplies.  The  statistics  show 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  health  per- 
sonnel employed,  the  1940  average  being 
39  per  100,000  population  as  compared  to 
34  in  1929.  However,  only  twenty-eight 
of  the  cities  employed  more  than  one 
public  health  nurse  per  10,000  popula- 
tion, though  health  authorities  have  long 
considered  one  nurse  per  2,000  persons 
the  desirable  quota. 

Cooperation — The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Hospital  Plan,  Inc., 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.  have  cooperated  in  en- 
rolling more  than  200  farm  families  of 
Chenango  County  as  members  of  a  ward 
hospitalization  plan.  The  FSA  recently 
abandoned  the  idea  of  setting  up  its  own 
hospitalization  plan  in  the  area  in  favor 
of  encouraging  its  families  to  become 
part  of  the  Utica  plan,  which  has  an  en- 
rollment of  12,000  in  its  low-priced  ward 
service  category. 

Preparedness — At  least  one  hospital  in 
New  York  is  prepared  for  emergencies 
which  might  arise  from  attempted  sabo- 
tage of  the  defense  program.  Last  month 
the  Downtown  Hospital  and  the  Pan 
American  Clinic  dedicated  seventy-five  of 


its  beds  to  catastrophe  service,  and 
formed  a  hospital  medical  emergency  de- 
fense unit  consisting  of  fifteen  nurses  ant 
twelve  members  of  the  institution's  med- 
ical staff.  At  the  dedication  ceremon) 
the  hospital  director  called  attention  to 
the  concentration  in  the  downtown  area 
of  offices  connected  with  defense  plan- 
ning. It  was  recalled  that  at  the  time  o! 
the  1920  Wall  Street  bombing  185  per- 
sons were  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Prevention — How  far  beyond  remedia 
care  to  the  realm  of  prevention  prepay- 
ment medical  care  plans  really  go  is  the 
subject  of  a  study  now  under  way  in 
the  division  of  health  and  disability  stud- 
ies of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Several 
of  the  well-established  groups  have 
agreed  to  submit  monthly  reports  on  the 
types  and  amount  of  service  rendered 
each  subscriber,  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  service,  the  details  of  organ- 
ization and  operation.  The  first  group 
to  be  studied  is  Trinity  Hospital,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  In  its  planning  the  division 
has  had  the  cooperation  of  representa- 
tives from  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  private  foundations,  and 
experts  in  medical  economics. 

In  the  Bowery — In  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  high  rate  of  rejections  by  the  army  of 
men  passed  by  the  Selective  Service  Ad- 
ministration, New  York  City's  WPA 
Tuberculosis  Service  last  month  began 
giving  X-ray  examinations  to  the  men 
called  before  Local  Draft  Board  No.  1. 
Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  this 
service  7.5  percent  of  the  men  placed  in 
Class  1-A  by  the  board  had  been  rejected 
at  induction  centers  on  account  of  tuber- 
culosis. Because  of  its  high  Tb.  inci- 
dence, the  area  covered  by  Local  Board 
1  has  been  called  the  "lung"  area  of  the 
city.  Of  the  8,000  men  registered  from 
this  district,  1,500  are  seamen  from  the 
Seamen's  Church  Institute;  2,300  are 
Chinese  from  "Chinatown";  1,500  are 
residents  of  the  Bowery  and  its  "flop 
houses,"  doorways,  pavements.  Total  re- 
jections by  Local  Board  1 — 47  percent — 
have  run  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  city;  but  its  rejections 
for  venereal  disease  have  been  nearly  6 
percent  as  compared  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Half  Way — With  the  recent  entrance 
of  Iowa,  Maine,  Utah,  and  Vermont  to 
the  group  of  states  having  pre-marital 
health  examination  laws,  the  country  has 
become  evenly  divided  between  states 
with  and  states  without  such  statutory 
protection  against  venereal  disease.  How- 
ever, the  twenty-four  states  with  pre- 
marital laws  contain  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  population.  In  all 
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these  states  except  one,  Virginia,  no 
marriage  license  may  be  granted  to  per- 
sons with  infectious  venereal  disease.  In 
Virginia,  though  examinations  are  re- 
quired, the  presence  of  infection  is  not  a 
bar  to  obtaining  a  license. 

Twenty  states  now  have  laws  requir- 
ing the  serological  examination  of  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  treatment  of  those 
infected,  Nevada  being  the  latest  state 
added  to  this  roster.  However,  the  same 
legislature  which  recently  passed  Ne- 
vada's pre-natal  examination  law  re- 
jected a  pre-marital  requirement.  Pre- 
marital examination  bills  also  were  re- 
jected by  the  1941  legislatures  of 
Georgia,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Washington. 

Hospital  Plans — Non-profit  hospital 
service  plans  in  the  United  States  now 
have  a  total  membership  of  more  than 
6,200,000,  according  to  latest  counts. 
More  than  1,739,000  new  members 
joined  during  the  past  year.  Estimates 
based  on  past  experience  predict  that  dur- 
ing 1941  the  plans  will  pay  the  bills  of 
upwards  of  600,000  persons  in  2,000 
hospitals,  bringing  the  latter  income  in 
excess  of  $35,000,000. 

For  Epileptics — In  Cleveland  a  shelt- 
ered workshop,  the  Auracraft  Shop, 
lifts  the  burden  of  idleness  from  epilep- 
tic children  dismissed  from  schools  and 
epileptic  adults  released  from  their  jobs. 
Set  up  last  December  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  medical  committee  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Cleveland,  the 
workshop  provides  occupation  and  train- 
ling  five  afternoons  a  week  to  unem- 
jployed  epileptics,  who  receive  a  small  re- 
muneration for  their  work.  The  pro- 
'gram  is  under  the  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Association  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  its  operation  not 
one  disturbance  of  an  epileptic  nature 
occurred. 

Professional 

:CUSPENSION  of  state  residence  re- 
quirements for  public  welfare  work- 
ers has  occurred  with  increasing  fre- 
quency during  the  past  three  years,  ac- 

i cording  to  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association.  More  than  thirty  states 

| now  allow  public  assistance   agencies   to 

|waive  such  requirements  when  filling 
specialized,  technical,  or  professional  po- 
sitions. The  association  attributes  this 
recent  relaxation  of  former  hide-bound 

i  rules  to  the  personnel  standards  which 
the  states  have  been  working  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  Social  Security  Board. 
In  seven  states  permission  for  such  action 
is  implied  in  the  merit  system  law.  In 
twenty-five  states  residence  requirements 
may  be  waived  by  order  of  the  director 
of  personnel,  the  merit  system  council, 


or  other  officials.  Altogether  thirty-one 
states  have  specific  residence  require- 
ments for  workers  in  public  assistance 
agencies,  most  of  them  for  at  least  one 
year's  state  residence  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  merit  system  examination.  A 
few  states,  however,  require  much  longer 
terms  of  residence — Kentucky,  five 
years;  Texas,  four;  Pennsylvania,  three. 
In  Nevada  persons  wishing  to  take  merit 
system  examinations  must  have  lived  in 
the  state  five  out  of  the  preceding  nine 
years. 

New  Institute —  Data  leading  to  the 
improvement  of  living  standards  con- 
cerned with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
will  be  the  object  of  research  at  the 
newly  established  Ellen  H.  Richards  In- 
stitute at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  inaugurating  new 
investigations,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
housing,  the  institute  will  consolidate 
some  of  the  research  formerly  carried 
on  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 
home  economics  and  in  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  located  at  the  col- 
lege. Some  of  the  projects  already  be- 
gun in  the  other  departments  are  studies 
in  textile  technology  and  in  human  nu- 
trition. The  institute's  first  director  will 
be  Pauline  Beery  Mack,  since  1935  the 
college's  director  of  research  in  home 
economics. 

Periodical — Last  month  heralded  the 
first  appearance  of  American  Seamen,  A 
Review,  a  semi-annual  magazine  devoted 
to  "the  work  being  done  on  behalf  of 
seamen,"  published  by  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society  through  funds 
acquired  through  the  legacy  of  the  late 
Daniel  Bacon.  The  first  issue  contained 
articles  on  the  various  phases  of  sea- 
men's welfare  work,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  seamen's  institutes,  the 
relationship  of  the  private  seamen's 
agency  to  government  work  for  seamen, 
the  history  and  purposes  of  the  National 
Association  of  Seamen's  Welfare 
Agencies,  the  picture  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  maritime  industry. 

Dates— The  1941  Legal  Aid  Confer- 
ence, sponsored  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Legal  Aid  Organizations,  is 
scheduled  for  September  17-19  in  Balti- 
more. .  .  .  The  dates  for  the  Coopera- 
tive League's  tour  of  American  coopera- 
tives [see  Survey  Midmonthly,  April 
1941,  page  124],  originally  announced 
for  June  30  to  July  13,  have  been 
changed  to  July  7-19. 

Useful — Two  pamphlets  recently  issued 
by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation should  prove  welcome  nourish- 
ment for  public  welfare  workers  hungry 
for  guidance  in  their  jobs.  "The  Place 
of  Case  Work  in  Public  Assistance  Pro- 
grams," by  Eda  Houwink,  suggests  meth- 


ods and  attitudes  that  will  help  the  pub- 
lic assistance  visitor  to  do  a  constructive 
job  in  her  constant  trek  after  eligibility. 
"Intake  in  a  Public  Agency,"  by  Inez 
Taylor,  performs  a  similar  service  for 
the  intake  interviewer.  Price  15  cents 
each  from  the  APWA,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago.  .  .  .  The  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  recently 
revised  its  manual  "intended  to  present 
a  brief  resume  of  matters  which  are  likely 
to  be  of  greatest  interest  to  members  of 
county  boards  of  assistance."  Under  the 
title  of  "Handbook  for  County  Board 
Members,"  the  booklet  divides  these 
"matters"  into  five  topics:  scope  of  the 
public  assistance  program,  general  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  pro- 
gram, county  board  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities, county  board  organization, 
relation  of  the  department  of  public  as- 
sistance to  the  county  boards  of  assis- 
tance. From  the  department,  Harrisburg. 

People  and  Things 

"^T  OT  wholly  financial  are  the  sacri- 
fices  made  to  defense  by  social 
agencies  which  have  been  offering  up 
or  otherwise  losing  some  of  their  best 
staff  members  to  emergency  programs. 
Recently  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  in  recruiting 
local  coordinators  of  defense  welfare 
services  to  be  sent  into  industrial  and 
camp  communities,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing chest  and  council  executives : 
Louis  Home,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  E.  C. 
Jones,  Highland  Park  and  Waukegan, 
111.;  E.  J.  Keyes,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
Virgil  Martin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  C.  F. 
McNeil,  Omaha,  Neb.  The  following 
former  chest  and  council  executives  were 
also  appointed:  Charles  O.  Lee,  Wichita, 
Kans. ;  Louis  Serene,  Winnipeg,  Canada; 
Ralph  Tracy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion has  been  drawing  on  its  member 
agencies  for  the  field  service  developed  in 
connection  with  its  part  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations  program.  Already 
three  representatives  are  in  the  field ; 
Louise  Lauder,  on  leave  from  her  job 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Albany 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  assigned  to  the 
territory  which  coincides  with  the  army's 
first  corps  area;  Fannie  Brener,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Trav- 
elers Aid  Society,  on  leave  to  cover  the 
fourth  corps  area;  Mildred  Bracy,  for- 
merly of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Trav- 
elers Aid  Society,  assigned  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  corps  areas. 

The  National  Probation  Association 
has  lent  its  financial  director,  Kenneth 
Kenneth-Smith  to  the  United  Service 
Organizations  for  one  year.  Mr.  Ken- 
neth-Smith is  serving  as  administrative 
secretary  for  the  USO's  cabinet  of  exec- 
utives of  member  organizations.  The 
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One  hundred  years  ago  a  shoemaker, 
John  Augustus,  volunteered  in  a 
Boston  police  court  to  take  personal 
responsibility  for  straightening  out 
an  offender  about  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  House  of  Correction.  When 
the  court  listened  to  the  shoemaker's 
plea  and  released  the  defendant  in 
his  custody,  the  system  of  probation 
was  born  to  the  world.  Last  month 
the  National  Probation  Association 
celebrated  probation's  centennial  by 
holding  the  first  part  of  its  annual 
conference  in  Boston,  John  Augus- 
tus' home,  where  it  dedicated  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  at  the  Suffolk 
Courthouse.  The  second  part  of 
the  conference  was  held  in  Atlantic 
City  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work. 


District  of  Columbia  is  losing  its  director 
of  public  welfare,  Robert  E.  Bondy,  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  which  will  use 
him  as  director  of  services  to  the  armed 
forces. 

Public  Service-  Announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  appointment  of  Charles  I. 
Schottland  as  assistant  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  and  of  the  promotion 
of  the  former  assistant  chief,  Dr.  Martha 
M.  Eliot  to  the  rank  of  associate  chief. 
Mr.  Schottland  has  gone  to  Washington 
from  Los  Angeles  where  he  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Welfare  Organizations.  .  .  .  Also  gone  to 
Washington  is  Stephen  Habbe,  until  re- 
cently director  of  the  WPA  guidance  and 
research  program  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education,  to  be- 
come clinical  psychologist  for  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys.  .  .  . 
The  Pittsburgh  Urban  League  has  lost 
its  assistant  industrial  secretary1,  Wen- 
dell Payne  Grigsby,  to  the  NYA  of 
Pennsylvania  which  has  named  him  su- 
pervisor of  its  program  for  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Grigsby  is  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Urban  League  by  Jule 
Lott,  formerly  with  the  tenant  selection 


division  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Au- 
thority. .  .  .  Gayle  Burlingame,  editor 
of  We,  the  Blind,  official  organ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
was  recently  appointed  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind. 

New  Home — Flushing  Meadows,  scene 
of  New  York's  now  extinct  World's 
Fair,  is  to  remain  the  permanent  location 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Health, 
heir  to  the  $600,000  collection  of  exhibits 
from  the  Fair's  Medicine  and  Public 
Health  Building.  Last  March  the 
museum  signed  a  lease  for  occupation  of 
a  building  which  during  the  Fair  housed 
the  Masterpieces  of  Art.  It  is  to  remain 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Flushing  Mea- 
dows Park,  now  under  construction. 
During  the  months  since  the  Fair  closed 
a  large  number  of  the  museum's  exhibits 
have  been  sent  out  on  loan  to  educational 
and  health  organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Visitors — This  month  we  have  in  our 
midst  eighteen  directors  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can schools  of  social  work  who  have 
come  to  this  country  at  the  invitation  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work,  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  and  the  division  of  cultural  re- 
lations of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
directors,  who  began  their  visit  with 
three  days  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City,  are 
being  taken  on  observation  trips  to  se- 
lected schools  and  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  Before  their  return  home 
they  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  a  con- 
ference in  Washington  sponsored  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  AASSW  in 
cooperation  with  the  Children's  Bureau's 
advisory  committee  on  Pan  American 
questions.  The  countries  represented  by 
the  visitors  include  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mex- 
ico, Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezu- 
ela. 

Changes — Announcement  comes  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  that  Dr. 
Adolf  Meyer,  distinguished  dean  of  the 
mental  hygiene  movement  in  this  country, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  as  director  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic  which  he  has  headed  since  1912. 
Although  Dr.  Meyer  reached  the  retire- 
ment age  of  seventy  in  1937  he  has 
continued  to  teach  and  his  retirement 
now  is  at  his  own  request.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Clare  Whitehorn, 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  .  .  .  Harold  F. 
Strong,  formerly  director  of  the  Con- 
necticut Junior  Republic,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  this  month  took  up  the  duties  of 
director  of  the  Children's  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.  succeeding  Leon  C.  Faulk- 
ner who  has  entered  the  army  as  a  lieu- 


tenant colonel.  .  .  .  On  June  1  Charles 
Ernst,  erstwhile  director  of  the  Wash 
ington  State  Department  of  Social  Se 
curity,  became  a  member  of  the  staff  o 
the  American  Red  Cross  serving  as  as 
sistant  to  the  vice  chairman  in  charge 
of  domestic  operations.  .  .  .  The  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America  has 
chosen  Mabel  Uz.zell,  formerly  with  the 
Joint  Vocational  Service  and  the  Socia 
Work  Vocational  Bureau,  to  fill  its  new- 
ly created  position  of  membership  and 
personnel  secretary.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children  last  month  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  new  executive  director, 
Robert  Lang,  of  the  Oregon  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society,  to  fill  the  position  left  va- 
cant last  February  by  Eric  H.  Biddle 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1941, 
page  96].  The  committee's  acting  direc- 
tor, John  F.  Richardson,  Jr.,  is  going  to 
Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  social 
phases  of  the  study  now  being  made  by 
the  Cook  County  Budget  Survey  Com- 
mission. .  .  .  Another  old  post  of  Eric 
Biddle's  was  recently  filled  when  the 
Community  Fund  of  Philadelphia  chose 
John  B.  Dawson,  secretary  of  the  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Community  Chest,  to  be  its 
executive  secretary.  .  .  .  Eva  B.  Palmer 
recently  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  after 
thirty  years  of  service  as  its  director.  She 
is  succeeded  by  her  former  assistant, 
Mabel  J.  Winsworth.  ...  Dr.  W.  A. 
Goldberg  has  left  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Chicago,  to  form  his 
own  agency,  Public  Welfare  Consultants, 
at  540  N.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Deaths 


DR.  MATTHIAS  NICOLL,  JR.,  for  seven 
years  health  commissioner  of  New  York 
State,  a  post  he  resigned  in  1930  to  or- 
ganize and  head  the  newly  established 
health  department  in  Westchester 
County. 

EDITH  MARY  EVERETT,  in  mid-May, 
her  home  near  Philadelphia.  For  twenty 
years  Miss  Everett  was  associated  with 
the  White  Williams  Foundation,  latterly 
as  its  director.  She  was  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  visiting  teacher  work 
and  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Visiting  Teachers. 

DR.  J.  ROSSLYN  EARP,  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Formerly  director  of  public  health  in 
New  Mexico,  since  1937  Dr.  Earp  had 
been  medical  editor  of  the  New  York 
State  Health  Department. 

JULIA  K.  JAFFRAY,  suddenly,  at  her 
home  in  New  York.  An  authority  on 
prison  conditions,  she  was  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  National  Committee 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  and  with 
the  educational  program  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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Readers  Write 


New  York's  Children 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  a  time  u-hen  na- 
tional preparedness  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
book  which  is  especially  timely.  Judge 
Polier's  study  of  neglected,  dependent, 
and  delinquent  children,  which  she  calls 
"Everyone's  Children,  Nobody's  Child" 
[see  page  195]  discusses  one  of  the  chief 
weaknesses  in  our  present  social  organ- 
ic ution.  No  one  who  has  devoted  hours 
to  Selective  Service  activities  during  the 
last  six  months  can  but  be  impressed  by 
the  innumerable  instances  of  social,  edu- 
cational, and  physical  maladjustment  on 
the  part  of  our  young  men  registrants. 
The  fact  that  almost  50  percent  of  our 
Class  1  group  are  eliminated  because  of 
physical  defects,  most  of  which  trace 
back  to  childhood,  with  the  extremely 
limited  educational  experience  of  boys 
even  in  New  York  City,  together  with 
the  large  number  placed  in  Class  F  be- 
cause of  mental  disability  and  criminal 
records,  presents  a  frightful  indictment 
of  democracy. 

Judge  Polier  discusses  this  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  younger  child, 
the  age  group  coming  before  her  in  the 
Children's  Court  of  New  York  City.  As 
a  judge  she  perhaps  has  a  more  objective 
position  than  most  of  us  in  the  social 
welfare  field  from  which  to  evaluate  the 
family,  neighborhood,  and  community 
weakness  of  our  life  in  its  impact  on 
children.  Moreover,  her  evaluation  of 
private  and  public  provisions  for  child 
welfare  is  based  on  years  of  experience 
with  us  in  our  work  as  individuals  and 
in  her  contact  with  our  agencies. 

She  brings  to  this  discussion  of  the 
general  field  of  child  welfare  not  only 
her  experience  in  the  court  but  a  lifelong 
interest  in  the  problem,  wide  reading  and 
study,  and  a  sympathetic  approach  to 
childhood,  which  is  reflected  in  all  she 
writes.  She  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
agencies  place  their  policies  and  historical 
interests  before  the  welfare  of  the  child  , 
she  effectively  points  out  the  need  for 
programs  which  recognize  each  child  as 
an  individual  with  his  own  peculiar 
needs;  she  stresses  our  lack  of  coopera- 
tion as  between  public  and  private  and 
between  agency  and  agency.  She  gives 
credit  where  it  is  due,  but  stresses  the 
lack  of  joint  planning  in  social  welfare, 
the  uncovered  fields  as,  for  example, 
care  for  delinquents  and  for  the  Negro. 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
are  still  handicapped  by  tradition  of  the 
past  and  at  least  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant standards  of  child  care  of  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau  are  not  in 
effect  here. 


Judge  Polier's  book  will  have,  I  pre- 
dict, a  wide  audience.  Indeed,  I  know 
of  no  single  book  which  so  completely 
gives  the  historical  perspective  and  the 
social  and  economic  forces  that  have  de- 
termined the  development  of  child  care 
in  this  country.  It  is  readable,  free  from 
professional  vocabulary,  full  of  illustra- 
tions from  her  own  experience,  and  con- 
tains an  adequate  bibliography.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent. It  should  be  required  reading  for 
all  of  us  who  are  dealing  with  Selective 
Service. 

Director  WALTER  W.   PETTIT 

\ew   York  School  of  Social  Work 

Progress  Report 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Since  Russell  Kurtz 
visited  us  in  February  of  this  year  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1941,  page 
78],  improvements  have  been  made  in 
facilities  for  recreation  and  general  wel- 
fare of  soldiers  at  Camp  Stewart,  in 
Hinesville,  and  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Savannah. 

The  Men's  Service  Club  at  Camp 
Stewart  has  a  staff  of  three  hostesses 
and  a  trained  librarian  to  assist  the 
morale  officer  in  plans  for  this  club  and 
for  other  social  activities  at  the  camp. 
The  ballroom  has  comfortable  furniture 
and  a  good  floor  for  dancing.  Each  regi- 
ment has  a  recreation  building  which  can 
accommodate  280  soldiers  and  their 
dates.  The  morale  officer  and  his  as- 
sistants have  visited  all  towns  within  a 
thirty-mile  radius  of  the  camp,  and  have 
planned  with  parents  for  their  daughters' 
attendance  at  the  dances.  The  latest 
equipment  has  been  ordered  for  the 
library  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  volumes 
and  for  the  cafeteria  seating  about  120 
men. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  WPA 
and  the  citizens  of  Savannah  the  Na- 
tional Guard  armory  has  been  opened 
as  a  recreation  center  and  meeting  place 
for  soldiers  and  their  friends.  The  build- 
ing has  a  restaurant,  dormitory,  bowling 
alley,  game  room,  reception  parlor. 
Showers,  pressing  rooms,  and  so  on,  are 
available  to  men  staying  in  Savannah 
overnight.  The  men  go  to  Savannah  in 
convoys  free  of  charge. 

A  national  defense  training  program 
has  been  set  up  in  Hinesville  under  the 
supervision  of  the  camp  morale  officer, 
the  principal  of  BradwdU  Institute,  and 
the  County  Board  of  Education.  Classes 
are  held  four  or  five  nights  a  week  with 
instruction  in  commercial  and  technical 
subjects.  The  four  instructors,  light  and 
heat,  are  provided  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  th rough  the  cooperation  of 


the  vocational  division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Typewriters, 
supplies,  and  transportation  are  furnished 
by  the  camp.  The  men  are  responsible 
for  securing  their  own  books.  The 
chaplains  of  the  various  regiments  are 
active  in  promoting  this  program. 

Sunday  afternoon  concerts  by  the  regi- 
mental bands  have  become  a  much  ap- 
preciated attraction  at  Camp  Stewart. 
The  audience  comes  from  near  and  far, 
often  from  fifty  miles  or  more  away. 
The  athletic  program  at  the  camp  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  competitive  games 
between  regiments  and  batteries  of  the 
same  regiment.  The  camp  theater  seats 
2,075  and  the  one  in  Hinesville,  privately 
owned,  seats  980  people.  New  local 
facilities  include  a  bus  station,  billiard 
parlors,  and  enlarged  cafe  and  drugstore 
services. 

Early  in  April  citizens  and  county  offi- 
cials met  to  plan  a  recreational  program 
for  Hinesville  for  which  they  hope  to 
have  the  help  of  the  federal  government. 
The  $10,000  recreation  center,  if  we  get 
it,  will  include  a  reading  room,  waiting 
room  for  buses,  and  perhaps  a  swimming 
pool.  WPA  hopes  to  house  its  library, 
organized  with  a  very  active  board,  in 
this  building.  All  of  this  is  seen  as  an 
advance  for  the  town  quite  as  much  as 
a  service  to  the  men  at  the  camp. 

MARY  I.,.  ROGERS 
(bounty  Welfare  Director 
Hinesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Bailey's  Error 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  "Time  for  the 
Tenth  Case"  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
March  1941,  page  84]  your  "Miss 
Bailey"  made  a  statement  about  the  loca- 
tion of  relief  offices  which  to  me  seems 
over-optimistic,  at  least  as  things  are  in 
this  state.  I  am  employed  by  the  WPA 
as  an  area  supervisor  of  Intake  and  cer- 
tification, and  though  I  heartily  agree 
that  our  agency  has  erected  many  fine 
buildings,  I  cannot  share  "Miss  Bailey's" 
conclusion  that  it  has  "taken  welfare 
work  out  of  smelly  old  courthouse  base- 
ments." 

As  part  of  my  duties  I  serve  as  WPA 
liaison  officer  in  nine  Michigan  counties 
and  am  therefore  well  acquainted  with 
all  welfare  offices  in  the  area.  Four  of 
these  offices  still  are  located  in  the  well- 
characterized  "smelly  courthouse  base- 
ments," some  of  them  hardly  separated 
from  the  furnace  rooms. 

Though  I  believe  that  this  physical  set- 
ting is  a  great  handicap,  I  do  not  have  to 
search  far  to  find  much  greater  obstacles 
to  good  social  work  in  Michigan.  Since 
December  of  1939,  the  date  upon  which 
relief  administration  was  returned  to  the 
counties,  social  services  here  have  been 
seriously  set  back  from  what  was  for- 
merly a  none  too  desirable  position. 
Much  could  be  said  regarding  the  in- 
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adequate  services  available  in  most  coun- 
ties. Strict  adherence  to  the  settlement 
law  combined  with  blindness  in  recogniz- 
ing total  needs,  often  has  resulted  in  ex- 
•  treme  hardships  and  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  false  economy. 

MII.I.ARD  PRICHARD 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on  that  blithe 
statement,  "If  the  WPA  never  did  any- 
thing else,  it  took  welfare  work  out  of 
smelly  old  courthouse  basements,"  be- 
fore I  realized  its  over-optimism.  On  a 
visit  to  a  county  in  one  of  our  rich  and 
socially  progressive  eastern  states,  I 
found  the  welfare  office  next  to  the  coal 
bins,  with  the  only  convenient  access 
through  the  kind  of  cellar  doors  de- 
signed, it  seems,  for  sliding  down. 

"Miss  BAILEY" 

• 

PR  and  Labor  Unions 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  controlling  top 
group  of  a  labor  union  has  many  of  the 
attributes  of  government  and  it  may  well 
be  that  some  of  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  mechanisms  of  city  governments 
might  be  adopted  to  advantage  by  some 
of  our  labor  unions. 

The  outstanding  improvement  in  mu- 
nicipal government  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  PR  manager  charter;  that  is, 
a  city  council  elected  at  large  by  pro- 
portional representation  and  a  city  man- 
ager appointed  by  the  council.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  council  by  PR  insures  both 
majority  rule  and  minority  representa- 
tion. It  is  the  most  democratic  method 
of  election  yet  devised.  The  council, 
representing  all  substantial  sections  of 
the  community,  can  appoint  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive a  man  of  demonstrated  ability 
in  the  field  of  municipal  management. 
The  success  of  this  plan  in  Cincinnati, 
Toledo,  Hamilton,  Wheeling,  is  well 
known. 

Why  should  not  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
labor  union  elect  an  executive  committee 
on  a  secret  ballot  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation? Such  a  committee  automati- 
cally would  include  some  younger  and 
some  older  men,  some  more  radical  and 
some  more  conservative.  It  then  could 
appoint  as  its  agent  a  union  man  known 
to  be  a  skilful  negotiator,  rather  than 
take  a  chance  on  a  plurality  of  the 
membership  electing  an  agent  for  his 
ability  as  an  orator  or  for  the  magni- 
tude of  his  promises. 

The  public  bases  its  judgment  of  labor 
unions  very  largely  on  its  impression  of 
the  quality  of  their  leadership.  In  spite 
of  the  desire  of  most  voters  for  honest 
government,  good  schools,  efficient  fire 
and  police  departments,  and  so  on,  many 
cities  today  are  run  by  politicians  who 
are  incompetent  if  not  worse.  Similarly, 
the  leaders  of  some  labor  unions  are  more 
interested  in  their  own  power  and  pres- 
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tige  than  they  are  in  advancing  the  status 
of  the  ordinary  worker.  If  labor  leaders 
can  be  appointed  by  committees  which 
fairly  represent  all  the  membership  of 
the  union,  more  labor  statesmen  will 
come  to  the  top,  more  differences  of 
opinion  will  be  settled  by  negotiation, 
and  if  a  strike  finally  eventuates,  it  will 
be  far  easier  for  the  union  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  the  public. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  CHARLES  H.  PORTER 

How  to  Help 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Some  of  your  readers 
may  like  to  know  about  the  ways  avail- 
able to  send  standard  packages  of  food 
to  personal  friends  in  Great  Britain.  The 
rationing  is  now  so  drastic,  that  anyone, 
high  or  low,  would  probably  welcome  a 
package  from  an  American  friend.  No 
cost  is  involved  to  the  recipient.  The 
price  paid  in  this  country  covers:  cost 
of  food  items  and  of  transportation,  in- 
surance (the  package  will  be  duplicated 
and  sent  again  if  lost  in  transit),  landing 
and  customs  charges  in  Britain. 

Here  are  the  contents  of  the  lowest 
priced  packages  at  two  New  York 
stores: 

R.  H.  Macy  Co.  ($4.98) 

1  (8^  oz.)   jar  bacon 

2  Ib.  butter 
2  Ib.  sugar 

1  can  evaporated  milk 

1  Ib.  tea 

2  oz.  onions,  dehydrated 

Bloomingdale  Bros.  ($5.20) 
2  Ib.  ham 
1   IB.  butter 
1   Ib.  sugar 

1   can  evaporated  milk 
1   Ib.  tea 
Yz  Ib.  cocoa 

The  next  size,  about  $6.50,  adds  citrus 
juice,  bar  chocolate,  and  other  small 
items.  All  prices  are  subject  to  change. 

Gristede  Bros.,  New  York,  takes 
orders  on  the  same  basis  for  Canadian 
goods  to  be  shipped  from  Canada.  You 
get  more  for  your  money,  but  the  addi- 
tions are  canned  fruit,  which  seem 
wasteful  of  space. 

The  selection  of  items  was  made  after 
consultation  with  authorities  in  England, 
and  includes  articles  most  heavily  ra- 
tioned, or  articles  practically  unobtain- 
able there. 
New  York  JOANNA  C.  COI.CORD 

More  Grapes  of  Wrath 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  of  my  jobs  since 
just  before  Christmas  has  been  collecting 
clothes,  food,  and  other  things  for  desti- 
tute white  American  families  in  some  of 
the  cotton  camps  around  Button  Wil- 
low. 

I  had  heard  of  their  desperate  cir- 
cumstances so  one  day  my  husband  and 


I  took  all  the  extra  clothes,  blankets,  and 
fruit  we  could  scare  up  and  drove  over 
there.  I  went,  saw,  wept,  and  came 
home  to  scour  the  community  for  warm 
clothing,  bedding,  and  food.  At  Christ- 
mas I  fixed  some  special  little  gifts  and 
toys  for  three  of  the  most  destitute  fam- 
ilies, and  with  two  of  my  neighbors  got 
together  food  baskets  and  complete  out- 
fits of  clothes  for  them.  It  is  all  so 
pitiful — living  in  tents — a  spring  on  the 
ground  and  in  some  cases  no  mattress 
and  very  little  bedding.  (One  mother 
was  wrapping  her  baby  at  night  in  the 
bag  she  picked  cotton  in  during  the  day.) 
A  family  of  five  children,  no  mother,  a 
little  girl  of  twelve  taking  charge  of 
the  brood — this  is  the  group  that  I  have 
adopted. 
Kern  County,  Calif.  S.  A.  H. 

A  Reviewer  Regrets 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  review  of  my 
book  "Your  Mental  Health"  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  March  1941,  page 
101]  contains,  among  other  errors,  the 
words:  "Dr.  Liber  has  collated  numer- 
ous articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
medical  press." 

This  may  lead  to  a  misunderstanding. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  assembled  my 
own  articles  and  stories  from  the  med- 
ical press,  particularly  from  the  New 
York  State  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
have  systematized  them  into  a  book. 

B.  LIBER,  M.  D. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  not  blame  Dr. 
Liber  for  commenting.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  the  word  "his"  appeared 
before  the  word  "numerous,"  but  there 
is  justification  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"collate."  In  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  "collation"  is  described  as  "a 
bringing  together  or  collection,"  and  to 
collate  means  "to  put  or  bring  together." 
Webster's  New  International  refers  to 
"collation"  as  "a  bringing  together  for 
the  purpose  of  verification,  coordination 
or  the  like."  I  regret  that  the  word 
"his"  did  not  appear  before  the  word 
"numerous."  It  was  my  intent,  as  the 
reviewer,  to  indicate  by  "collate"  the  as- 
sembly of  the  author's  own  articles. 

IRA  D.  WILE,  M.  D. 


Correction 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  May  issue  of 
Survey  Midmonthly,  page  157,  Maine  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  seven  states  without 
an  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program. 
This  is  an  error.  Maine  has  had  an 
approved  plan  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  since  February  19.36.  More- 
over, it  operated  a  mothers'  aid  program 
continuously  from  1917  to  1936.  It  is 
currently  carrying  1,560  ADC  cases. 

JOEL  EARNEST 

State  Commissioner  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  Augusta,  Me. 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 
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Out  in  the  Open 

EVERYONE'S  CHILDREN,  NOBODY'S 
CHILD,  by  Justine  Wise  P'olier.  Scribner.  331 
pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

T~*HE  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
^  book  is  one  which  will  not  be  fully 
appreciated  by  many  readers  outside 
New  York  City.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, social  workers  and  laymen  who  are 
interested  in  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  will  find  it  warming  and  in- 
forming, and  will  recognize  that  it  is 
written  by  a  judge  whose  heart  and  mind 
are  used  with  devotion  and  wisdom  in 
the  attempt  to  meet  the  "total  needs  of 
the  individual  child."  But  only  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  vast  social 
work  structure  of  New  York  will  recog- 
nize that  it  is,  above  everything  else,  a 
fearless  book.  [See  page  193.] 

There  is  nothing  particularly  courage- 
ous in  a  sketch  of  the  historical  back- 
ground, in  earlier  English  and  American 
practices,  of  our  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  underprivileged  children.  It 
is  a  sorry  story  of  stupidity  and  cruelty, 
however  unintentional  the  latter  may 
have  been.  The  thing  that  takes  courage 
is  for  a  Children's  Court  judge,  who  is 
still  on  the  bench  and  must  daily  meet 
the  accusing  eyes  of  her  colleagues,  to 
keep  from  ending  this  historical  account 
with  a  contrasting  picture,  all  sweetness 
and  light,  of  a  twentieth  century  court 
and  welfare  system,  utilizing  the  vast 
social  resources  of  a  great  city  to  solve 
the  problem  of  an  individual  child  as 
delicately  as  a  huge  power  press  cracks 
a  watch  crystal  without  crushing  it. 

Judge  Polier  has  that  honest  courage. 
Her  chapters  on  "Children  in  Court," 
studded  with  an  interesting  rariety  of 
cases,  are  followed  by  a  chapter,  "Wel- 
fare's Roulette  Wheel  in  New  York 
City,"  which  will  bring  little  comfort 
to  hundreds  of  private  and  not  a  few 
public  welfare  agencies.  In  unmistakable 
terms  but  without  rancor,  she  makes  it 
clear  that  their  failure  to  set  and  main- 
tain acceptable  standards  for  the  care  of 
dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
children  has  made  adequate  child  care 
too  often  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 

The  place  where  the  author  displays 
the  fearlessness  which  most  young 
judges,  with  an  eye  to  advancement, 
would  discard  for  discretion  is  in  her  dis- 
cussion of  private  and  sectarian  agencies 
which  have  demanded  and  received  large 
public  subsidies,  at  the  same  time  resist- 
ing public  supervision,  without  attaining, 
or  in  some  instances  approaching,  such 
well  established  standards  of  child  care 
as  those  set  up  by  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau.  "The  dangerous  and  costly  ele- 
ment of  chance  that  pervades  the  New 


York  program,"  says  Judge  Polier,  "is 
directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the 
agencies  of  the  state — the  State  Board, 
the  City  Department  of  Welfare,  and  the 
Court — can  move  and  act  on  behalf  of 
children  only  within  the  orbit  prescribed 
by  the  sectarian  and  private  institutions." 

Every  well  informed  social  worker  in 
New  York  is  fully  alive  to  the  situation 
produced  by  this  self-centered  insistence 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  sectarian 
status  quo,  the  injurious  effect  on  civil 
service  and  on  personnel  standards  in 
general,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
children's  cases  are  disposed  of  as  though 
they  were  apples  being  sorted  on  a  screen 
in  which  sectarian  holes  have  been 
punched.  Few  will  discuss  it,  however, 
except  in  hushed  tones;  and  very  few  in- 
deed would  have  the  courage  to  publish, 
in  a  book  destined  for  wide  circulation, 
a  forthright  opinion  that  the  situation  is 
bad  and  should  be  corrected. 

One  must,  therefore,  respect  Judge 
Polier  for  having  written  not  only  a 
good  book  but  also  a  fearless  one.  As 
anyone  who  knows  her  fully  realizes, 
she  has  been  actuated  in  doing  so  by  only 
one  desire:  to  see  our  courts  and  wel- 
fare agencies  serve  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  as  the  law  and  common 
humanity  dictate  they  should. 

Her  final  chapter,  on  "Underprivileged 
Children,"  is  followed  by  a  postscript 
that  is  again  historical.  Lest  one  be 
lulled  into  closing  the  book  with  his  mind 
comfortably  dwelling  on  the  plight  of 
the  poor  in  Elizabethan  England,  the 
pictures  that  fill  the  final  pages  are  of 
children  of  migrant  workers,  tenant 
farmers,  and  sharecroppers:  in  this  de- 
mocracy, "Everyone's  Children." 

AUSTIN  H.  MACCORMICK 
Executive  Director 
The  Osborne  Association,  New  Yor£ 

*       Who  Said  What 

CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  THEORY,  edited 
by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Howard  Becker  and 
Frances  Bennett  Becker.  Appleton-Century.  947 

?p.    Price    $5,    postpaid   by    Survey    Associates, 
DC. 

*T*HE  editors  regard  this  as  "the  most 
•*•  serviceable  guide  to  advanced  studies 
in  the  sociological  field."  If  this  is  true, 
one  of  the  reasons  is  the  2,300  indexed 
names  of  men  who  have  said  or  are 
said  to  have  said  something  of  impor- 
tance about  social  theory.  What  they 
said,  when  they  said  it,  or  in  what  book, 
often  is  not  given,  or  only  vaguely,  but 
having  the  names,  the  inquiring  student 
can  "look  them  up."  This  may  help  him 
to  become  a  "scholar."  I  am  not  sure 
it  will  make  him  a  scientist. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  in  the 
naming  of  many  names  is  Mr.  Barnes, 


who,  in  his  five  chapters,  the  substance 
of  which  he  has  published  several  times 
before,  is  up  to  his  old  trick  of  writing 
such  as:  ".  .  .  has  been  studied  by 
Charles  Abbott,  Clark  Wissler,  Ernest 
Volk,  and  Leslie  Spier."  ''.  .  .  we  are 
indebted  to  T.  A.  Willard,  J.  L. 
Mitchell,  R.  B.  Stacy-Judd,  E.  H. 
Morris  .  .  ."  and  fifteen  others.  There 
are  two  other  similar  lists  on  the  same 
page.  Of  course,  Barnes  long  has  been 
famous  for  his  "shotgun  prescription" 
type  of  scholarship,  but  in  this  volume 
Franklin  Thomas  runs  him  a  close 
second. 

However,  these  thousands  of  names 
and  many  titles  may  be  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  book  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dent. He  doesn't  learn  much  about  the 
men  but  he  learns  that  they  did  work 
of  certain  kinds,  some  of  which  may  be 
or  may  have  been  important.  However, 
there  are  obvious  disadvantages  to  thi? 
indiscriminate  tossing  about  of  names 
Many  of  the  ablest  living  sociologists 
are  mentioned  only  once  or  not  at  all, 
while  many  lesser  men  are  mentioned 
often.  I  think  about  2,000  of  the  2,300 
names  are  relatively  unimportant  for 
contemporary  social  theory.  Some  mod- 
ern "scholarship"  is  like  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  Numbers. 

There  are  good  bibliographies  at  the 
ends  of  the  chapters  and  in  a  classified 
appendix,  but  the  publishers  are  not 
often  named  and  often  the  place  of  pub- 
lication is  omitted.  Fortunately,  dates  of 
publication  are  seldom  lacking  and  the 
indexes  of  names  and  subjects  are  excel- 
lent. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts: 
I.  The  Sociological  Frame  of  Reference 
(4  chapters)  ;  II.  Natural  and  Social 
Sciences  (2)  ;  III.  Environmental  (2)  ; 
IV.  Biological  (3);  V.  Psychological 
(2)  ;  VI.  Cultural  (3)  VII.  Applications 
of  Sociological  Theory,  to  economics, 
politics,  jurisprudence,  crime,  social 
work,  education,  and  religion  (7)  — 
twenty-three  chapters  in  all.  The  general 
approach  is  historical  and/or  biblio- 
graphical exegesis,  with  the  exception  of 
Becker's  two  chapters  on  typology  and 
historical  sociology  (which  are  most 
readable  and  in  some  respects  most  stim- 
ulating, though  his  penchant  for  poetry 
is  annoying  in  a  scholarly  treatise),  Eu- 
bank's  on  concepts  (though  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  his  excellent  treatise), 
Parons'  on  economics,  and  possibly 
Barnes'  on  political  thought.  Social 
workers  doubtless  will  appreciate  Klein's 
chapter  on  social  work.  The  material 
dealing  with  the  relation  between  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  is  the  weakest 
in  the  book. 

Of  course,  sociology  and  the  other 
social  sciences  should  be  treated  as  are 
natural  sciences.  Failure  to  do  this  is 
my  major  criticism  of  the  hook,  but  here, 
of  course,  the  doctors  disagree.  The 
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"better  book  social  theory"  which  the 
editors  predict  in  their  preface  will  come, 
I  think,  only  when  social  scientists  admit 
the  obvious  fact  that  social  phenomena 
are  natural  phenomena  and  the  social 
sciences  are  natural  sciences,  and  then 
develop  the  theoretical  implications  of 
this  simple  but,  to  most  social  "scien- 
tists," revolutionary  proposition.  Most 
of  these  authors  implicitly  accept  this 
view  or  come  dangerously  close  to  it, 
but  they  just  can't  bring  themselves  to 
say  the  fatal  words  upon  which  all  con- 
verts tend  to  choke  "I  believe — Lord, 
help  thou  my  unbelief."  Until  this  con- 
version occurs,  social  theory  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  a  rehashing  of  pre- 
scientific  opinions  and  the  construction  of 
social  theory  appropriate  for  the  natural 
sciences  of  social  phenomena  will  be  de- 
layed. 

In  short,  I  think  a  better  book  on  this 
subject  could  be  written  in  fewer  words 
with  fewer  names.  Hundreds  of  these 
names  will  be  forgotten,  except  by  anti- 
quarians, and  the  sooner  the  better.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  little  place  in  "contem- 
porary" sociological  theory. 
Miami  University  READ  BAIN 

Oxford,  Ohio 

A  Conservative  Force 

THE  IMMIGRANT  IN  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY, by  Marcus  Lee  Hansen.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  230  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

C  OME  time  ago  a  learned  historian 
was  ploughing  his  way  across  the 
campus  of  one  of  our  great  universities, 
apparently  wrapped  in  thought  about  the 
succession  of  Hapsburg  dynasties  or 
military  strategy  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Meeting  a  colleague,  he  suddenly 
asked,  "What  is  cultural  history?"  and 
passed  on  without  awaiting  an  answer. 
One  of  the  best  replies  that  might  now 
be  given  to  this  question  is,  "Read 
Marcus  Hansen!"  Three  books  by  Han- 
sen  have  appeared  in  1940,  subsequent 
to  his  untimely  death.  In  two  of  them, 
"The  Atlantic  Migration  1607-1860"  and 
"The  Mingling  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  Peoples,"  he  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  the  demographic  and 
social  foundations  of  American  life 
through  painstaking  and  intensive  re- 
search. Insights  developed  in  the  course 
of  this  research  are  distilled  in  a  brief 
and  fascinating  series  of  essays  which 
constitute  "The  Immigrant  in  American 
History."  One  rarely  finds  in  such  a 
little  book  so  many  new  and  useful  ideas. 
In  treating  the  relation  of  immigration 
to  continental  expansion,  Professor  Han- 
sen shows  that  the  immigrant  was  not 
found  among  the  early  frontiersmen 
and,  prior  to  1870,  only  rarely  among 
their  successors,  the  pioneer  farmers. 
The  job  of  the  frontiersman  was  a 
highly  skilled  profession,  involving  a 
thousand  knacks  by  which  nature's  raw 
materials  were  transformed  to  satisfy 


the  need  for  food  and  shelter,  knacks 
which  required  training  through  many 
years  in  the  school  of  the  wilderness. 
The  immigrant  was  barred  from  the 
frontier  both  by  his  lack  of  these  skills 
and  by  his  traditional  aversion  to  the 
loneliness  and  privations  of  wilderness 
life.  Incidentally,  this  observation  may 
have  some  significance  in  explaining  the 
concentration  of  population  on  the  rim 
of  South  America.  It  is  also  relevant  to 
the  immediate  problems  of  refugee  set- 
tlement. The  immigrants,  however,  were 
the  "fillers  in."  As  such,  they  helped  to 
give  the  movement  of  expansion  its  "dU- 
organized  and  reckless  character." 

Professor  Hansen  shows  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  the  immi- 
grants in  the  main  have  been  a  conserva- 
tive force  in  American  political  life. 
They  tended  to  become  the  exponents 
par  excellence  of  individualism  and  "free 
enterprise."  Occasionally  immigrants 
brought  revolutionary  ideas  which  they 
developed  on  American  soil,  but  such 
cases  were  exceptional.  For  the  most 
part  the  force  of  immigrant  opinion  was 
opposed  to  the  revolutionary  experiments 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  century  and  to 
the  Populist  movement  in  America  to- 
ward the  end  of  that  century.  Their  in- 
fluence tended  to  keep  the  American 
labor  movement  conservative.  They  pre- 
sented an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
woman's  suffrage.  These  observations, 
however,  are  limited  to  the  first  genera- 
tion as  a  group.  The  attitudes  of  the 
children  of  immigrants  often  have,  as 
Professor  Hansen  notes,  a  very  different 
motivation.  The  recession  of  immi- 
grant influence  in  American  life  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  factors  making  for  more 
rapid  social  change  today. 

The  treatment  of  Puritanism,  as  en- 
forced by  the  conditions  of  colonial  and 
pioneer  life,  and  the  relation  of  the  im- 
migrant to  that  development,  is  equally 
fascinating.  The  treatment  of  the  con- 
tribution of  immigrants  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  culture  is  somewhat 
more  conventional,  though  perhaps  not 
less  valuable.  The  culture  of  immigrant 
groups  in  America  is  pictured  as  neither 
a  mere  projection  of  Old  World  culture 
nor  a  mere  absorption  of  the  new,  but  a 
distinctive  product  at  once  both  immi- 
grant and  native. 
Washingtnn,  D.  C.  FRANK  LORIMER 

Symptoms  and  Substances 

STRANGE  MALADY:  THE  STORY  OF  ALLERGY. 
by  Warren  T.  Vaughan,  M.D.  Doubleday. 
Doran.  268  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

A  LOT  of  people  are  going  to  read 
L  this  book.  They  will  enjoy  it  as 
good  reading  and  also,  I  suspect,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  many  of  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  Most  people  have 
symptoms  of  one  sort  or  another  at 
times  and  they  love  to  talk  and  read 


about  them.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  when  the  information 
available  is  authoritative,  interesting, 
and  understandable. 

"Strange  Malady"  is  the  apt  title  Dr. 
Warren  Vaughan  has  chosen  for  his  hook 
on  allergy.  His  friendly  narrative  style 
makes  it  read  like  a  story.  Particularly 
interesting  are  the  personal  touches  in 
the  early  chapters  on  the  development  of 
the  concept  of  allergy.  As  a  youn^  lad 
the  author,  whose  father  was  a  leadr 
in  scientific  thought  in  medicine,  met 
number  of  the  pioneers  whose  wo 
directly  or  indirectly  advanced  t 
knowledge  of  immunology. 

Allergy,  it  is  explained,  is  not  in  itself 
a  disease,  but  rather  a  process  or  reac- 
tion that  results  in  the  symptoms  ai 
signs  of  disease.  It  is  due  to  what 
termed  "sensitization"  of  the  living  ce 
which  on  contact  with  the  proper  c\d 
ants  react  in  an  altered  and  abnormal 
manner.  These  excitants,  stranjielv 
enough,  are  the  ordinary  tilings  we 
breathe,  eat,  and  touch.  Allergy  niav 
express  itself  in  many  different  ways  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  body.  Hence,  thr 
symptoms  are  almost  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  the  substances  responsible  for 
them. 

All  this  Dr.  Vaughan  explains  with 
quaint  illustrations  and  case  citation-.. 
However,  as  the  central  theme  of  the 
explanation  he  uses  Ehrlich's  side-chain 
theory.  This  theory  cannot  be  considered 
as  scientifically  proven,  but  it  serves  as  a 
basis  for  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  allergy  for  the  non-medi- 
cal public.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  undertaken 
a  difficult  task— a  great  deal  about  al- 
lergy is  not  yet  understood — and  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  very  readable, 
quietly  humorous  and  informative  book 
that  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  reading 
public.  ROBERT  A.  COOKE,  M.D. 

New  York 

What  We  Eat  and  Why 

THE  AMERICAN  AND  HIS  FOOD,  by  Ric 
ard  Osborn  Cummings.     University  of   Chica| 
Press.     267  pp.     Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

Hp  HIS  book  grew  out  of  the  author'l 
•*•  conviction  that  historians  should  take 
account  of  the  vital  constitution  of  man 
as  well  as  of  his  activities  and  that  food 
habits  are  as  worthy  of  record  as  many 
other  social,  economic,  and  political 
aspects  of  history.  The  growing  impetus 
of  the  defense  program  has  provided  an 
added  incentive  for  looking  into  the 
effects  of  social  and  technological  changes 
on  the  diet  and  the  nutritional  status  of 
the  American  people. 

For  his  report  of  the  food  practices 
of  Americans  on  farms  and  cities  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic.  Professor 
Cummings  relies  mainly  on  journals  of 
travelers  from  other  countries  but  his 
list  of  references  ranges  from  cook  hooks 
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o     statistical      reports     of     government 

bureaus.      He    traces    in  .turn    the    influ- 

•nce    on    food    supplies    and    food    habits 

>f    fashion,     food     reformers,    improved 

|  ransportation,  refrigeration  and  storage, 

he  pure  food  movement,  and  finally  sci- 

j-ntitic     knowledge     of     nutrition.       The 

federal    government   is    seen    to    play    an 

Increasingly    important    part    in    shaping 

l:ood  habits,  both  through  education  and 

rhrough    measures    for    regulating    food 

liupplies  and  purchasing  power  of   fami- 

'  les. 

The  historical  information  has  been 
|:hosen  with  a  nice  sense  of  its  human 
interest  as  well  as  its  social  significance. 
In  presenting  a  brief  summary  of  the 
l-volution  in  our  scientific  knowledge  of 
nutrition,  Professor  Cummings  has 
prawn  upon  Grade  A  sources,  although 
[surprisingly  he  makes  no  reference  to 
that  gold  mine  of  current  information, 
•  "Food  and  Life,"  the  1939  Yearbook  of 
[the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  public  information 
pn  food  consumption  practices,  he  recog- 
nizes not  only  those  who  have  supplied 
the  scientific  basis  for  nutrition  teaching 
put  also  the  zealous  though  unscientific 
[individuals  who  have  succeeded  in  cap- 
[turing  the  public  interest. 

Familiarity  with  this  readable  book 
will  provide  perspective  for  the  activities 
relating  to  nutrition  that  will  be  an  in- 
evitable part  of  a  civilian  defense  pro- 
kram.  MARJORIE  M.  HKSKI.TIM: 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Seasoned  with  Conviction 

INTRODUCTION  TO  YOUTH,  by  Erdiuan 
Harris.  Macmillan.  220  pp.  1'ricc  $1.75,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'T"VHIS  sincere  attempt  by  a  zealous  and 
-••  sympathetic  teacher  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  problems  of  guiding  youth  is 
addressed  broadly  to  "adults  who  deal 
with  young  people."  Mr.  Harris  dis- 
cusses a  wide  variety  of  topics  ranging 
all  the  way  from  a  query  as  to  whether 
man's  actions  spring  entirely  from  self- 
interest  to  the  best  way  to  make  speeches 
to  adolescents. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  this  book  with 
complete  fairness  because  the  reader  who 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  author's  con- 
viction that  "we  are  all  sinners  and  we 
all  stand  under  the  judgment  of  a  righte- 
ous God"  will  be  bothered  with  the  con- 
stantly recurring  religious  implications. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  author  has  a 
sense  of  humor,  is  understanding  and 
tolerant,  and  that  his  illustrations  and 
case  histories  are  lively  and  provocative, 
the  reader  cannot  quite  escape  the  feeling 
that  he  as  well  as  the  young  people  under 
discussion  are  being  gently  but  firmly 
prangelized. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer 
that  Mr.  Harris  has  not  arrived  at  a 
very  clear  idea  himself  about  what  makes 
young  people,  or  any  people  for  that  mat- 
ter, do  what  they  do.  Throughout  the 


greater  part  of  the  book  he  apparently 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  complete  free  will 
with  all  its  impediments  of  temptation, 
sin,  repentance,  and  atonement.  But  oc- 
casionally he  shows  symptoms  of  modern 
behavioristic  determinism,  as  when  he 
condemns  the  punishing  of  a  lad  for  steal- 
ing "without  making  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  unconscious  demands  which  drove 
him  to  steal."  The  text  as  a  whole  is  a 
curious  blending  of  some  currently  ac- 
cepted psychological  principles,  techniques 
of  speaking,  interviewing  and  guidance, 
seasoned  heavily  with  old  time  religion. 
\onvalt.  Conn.  BEULAH  W.  BURHOE 

Indictment  of  a  System 

JOB'S  HOUSE,  by  Caroline  Slade.  Vanguard. 
318  pp.  Price  $2.50,  jx>stpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

TOB1E  MANN  was  getting  along  in 
years  and  it  was  hard  to  get  the  con- 
struction jobs  he'd  had  all  his  life.  He 
was  a  good  steady  workman,  but  his  age 
boosted  compensation  rates  so  that 
younger  men  got  the  call  even  when  the 
employer  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  his. 
He  and  Mother  had  a  house  that  was 
all  free  and  clear,  and  about  $500  in  the 
bank.  Then  Mother's  broken  hip  took 
all  the  savings  and  put  a  $300  mortgage 
on  the  home.  They  were  down  to  their 
last  cent  when  they  decided  they  had 
better  ask  for  relief. 

Miss  Blanchard,  the  welfare  worker, 
saw  quickly  that  it  was  a  case  for  old 
age  assistance.  Miss  MacArthur  han- 
dled the  interview  in  her  best  style,  but 
a  widening  gulf  developed  between  her 
and  the  Manns.  Jobie  and  Mother,  with 
no  living  children,  wanted  to  leave  their 
home  to  Bessie  Colton,  the  only  mentally 
normal  child  of  her  parents.  When  Jobie 
and  Mother  discovered  they  would  have 
to  deed  over  the  home  to  get  the  pension, 
Jobie  tore  up  the  application.  Miss  Mac- 
Arthur  was  horrified :  she  wanted  it  for 
the  records. 

The  Manns  sold  their  house  and 
moved  into  a  bug-infested  rabbit  warren 
of  a  place  where  Job  made  a  clean-up 
job  for  himself  out  of  his  handy-man 
versatility. 

So  runs  a  simple  outline  of  a  simpli- 
fied tale.  But  a  main  purpose  is  pri- 
mary: to  pin  down  a  misemphasis  in 
public  assistance  administration  and  the 
tragi-comedy  of  certain  types  of  case 
work  approach.  Mrs.  Blade's  book  will 
be  welcomed  by  social  workers  who 
know  the  desperate  need  to  humanize 
the  public  assistance  programs  and  to 
save  human  stuff  from  maceration  in  the 
mechanics.  It  will  be  damned  by  such 
divergent  people  as  those  who  bow  down 
to  eligibility  and  those  who  live  and 
have  their  being  in  case  work  pure  and 
not  so  simple. 

Even  social  workers  who  know  the 
type  will  jibe  at  Miss  Mac-Arthur's  in- 
dulgence of  her  theories  when  she 
abruptly  tries  to  root  out  Jobie's  feeling 


ot  "shame."  Such  things  happen,  but  it 
is  an  instance  where  art  must  stroke  life 
into  some  semblance  of  consistency.  The 
incident  makes  Miss  MacArthur  a  curi- 
osity and  confuses  the  indictment  of  a 
system  by  a  misplaced  sidelight  on  a 
personal  zeal. 

Less  a  novel  than  pamphleteering,  the 
book  has  some  telling  character  drawing 
and  more  than  a  few  comments  that 
could  serve  as  dusty  banners.  For  exam- 
ple (speaking  of  verifications,  references, 
and  all  the  questions),  Job  asks:  "Why 
are  Welfares  so  afraid?  Is  the  world 
so  bad?  Are  we  all  so  bad  you  people 
are  afraid  of  us?"  And  again  (when 
Miss  MacArthur  tells  him  he  must  re- 
member he  is  not  an  isolated  case) : 
"As  if  suffering  is  easier  because  a  lot 
of  us  suffer  instead  of  just  one  or  two?" 
Mrs.  Novinski,  who  quit  the  relief  be- 
cause she  wanted  her  children  to  look 
to  her,  rejoiced  when  she  got  her  ninth 
washing:  "For  me,  I  said,  to  hell  with 
relief." 

As  a  picture  of  social  workers  and 
their  work,  the  book  has  great  virtue 
and  a  broad  defect.  Public  welfare  case 
workers  know  that  some  of  their  col- 
leagues are  Miss  MacArthurs  and  wish 
to  high  heaven  something  could  be  done 
about  it.  They  also  know  what  the  gen- 
eral public  does  not:  that  Miss  Mac- 
Arthur  is  not  typical.  But  the  public 
will  judge  social  work  by  the  example. 
To  the  profession,  therefore,  "Job's 
House"  is  a  valuable  warning;  for  the 
public,  it  confuses  understanding  of  so- 
cial work.  Louis  TOWI.EY 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Past  and  Present 

NEW  HAVEN  NEGROES,  by  Robert  Austin 
Warner.  Yale  University  Press.  309  pp.  Price 
$3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'T^HIS  volume  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
*•  socio-historical  craftsmanship.  Evinc- 
ing a  rare  scientific  detachment  toward 
the  conflicting  interests  of  white  and 
black,  North  and  South,  slaveholders  and 
non-slaveholders,  the  author  has  yet  man- 
aged a  sympathetic  portrayal  of  the 
struggle,  rise,  and  current  status  of  the 
Negro  in  New  Haven.  Without  assump- 
tions, favorable  or  prejudicial,  on  the 
matter  of  "race,"  he  has  perceived  and 
set  forth  an  analysis  of  the  interaction 
of  the  social  forces  which  have  shaped 
the  course  of  Negro  history  in  New 
England.  With  such  a  treatment  and 
interpretation  this  reviewer  finds  himself 
'in  absolute  agreement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and,  from 
a  methodological  standpoint,  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  book  is  entitled 
"The  Background  of  New-comers  to  New 
Haven."  The  material  considered  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  contrasting  race  rela- 
tions in  New  Haven  before  and  after  an 
influx  of  "outsiders,"  and  sets  up  a  con- 
venient framework  for  a  thoroughgoing 
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description  of  the  structure  of  present 
day  Negro  society  in  the  city.  The  com- 
plete relevancy  of  this  chapter,  situated 
strategically  midway  between  the  nine 
chapters  of  the  study,  impresses  one  with 
the  conviction  that  at  long  last  local  and 
sectional  history  is  reaching  maturity. 

The  only  question  of  a  challenging  na- 
ture which  this  reviewer  would  raise 
concerns  the  sometimes  undue  stress 
which  Mr.  Warner  has  placed  on  the 
role  of  the  abolitionists.  On  one  page 
he  states,  "Because  of  abolitionist  ef- 
forts, the  'state  of  mind'  in  the  North 
before  the  Civil  War  became  more 
favorable  toward  colored  people."  On 
another,  he  asserts:  "The  radical  abo- 
litionists, of  course,  intruded  the  Negroes 
into  the  change,  and  attempted  to  secure 
the  social  and  political  revolution  in  theit 
position  by  guaranteeing  them  the  fran- 
chise  through  state  and  federal  consti- 
tutional provision." 

The  author  has  thus,  it  appears,  over- 
emphasized and,  to  an  extent,  over- 
dramatized  the  contribution  of  the  abo- 
litionists in  their  struggle  against  caste. 
This  does  not  detract  from  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  historical  data,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  because  the  book 
should  be  of  as  much  interest  to  the 
intelligent  casual  reader  as  to  the 
scholar;  and  the  casual  reader  too  often 
misses  significant  implications  by  taking 
such  generalizations  and  oversimplifica- 
tions literally. 

By   and   large,  however,  this   study   is 
authoritative,   scholarly,   interesting,   and 
singularly  free  from  the  encumbrance  of 
surplus  scientific  verbiage. 
Fisk  University      CHARLES  S.  JOHNSOX 

So  Quaint 

SALT  OF  THE  EARTH,  by  Victor  Holmes. 
Macrmllan.  311  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HpHEY  all  are  here,  the  familiar  small 
L  town  "characters"— the  spinster  mil- 
liner, the  wise  doctor,  the  vote-getting 
lawyer,  the  philosopher  printer,  the  town 
drunk,  the  civic-minded  club  woman. 
And  the  country  editor — recently  come 
from  the  city  it  should  be  noted — looks 
out  of  his  window  under  the  wooden 
awning  on  the  town  square  and  writes 
their  stories.  The  publisher  says  that 
this  is  "a  biography  of  the  town  itself," 
but  that  the  people  "representing  various 
towns,  have  been  grouped  in  a  mythical 
community." 

"Mythical"  is  the  word  for  the  Grand 
City  (pop.  2,000)  where  the  author — 
Victor  Holmes  is  a  pen  name — "groups" 
his  people.  The  town  itself  simply  isn't 
there  in  terms  of  substance  or  color  or 
temper  of  its  own.  The  people  are  "salt 
of  the  earth"  indeed,  but  without  back- 
ground or  setting  they  and  their  stories 
become  curiously  synthetic,  as  though 
tailored  to  meet  literary  expectations. 
They  are  characters  not  people,  and  the 


author  seems  less  a  country  editor  rooted 
in  the  life  of  a  community  than  a  city 
newspaper  man  who  thinks  that  all  these 
stories  would  make  a  good  book.  To  the 
last  page  he  remained  "Mr.  Holmes"  to 
Grand  City.  City  people  will  like  "Salt 
of  the  Earth";  it  has  so  many  quaint 
characters  who  almost  might  have  come 
out  of  the  movies.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

The  Norfolk  Colony 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PENOLOGICAL 
TREATMENT  AT  NORFOLK  PRISON 
COLONY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  by  W.  H. 
Commons,  Thomas  Yahkub,  and  Edwin  Powers, 
with  a  foreword  by  C.  R.  Doering.  Stanford 
University  Press.  274  pp.  Distributed  by  Dr. 
Doering,  55  Shattuck  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

pOR  a  long  time  the  penological  world 
has  waited  for  an  accurate  report  of 
what  was  attempted  at  the  Norfolk, 
Mass.,  Prison  Colony.  Although  Pro- 
fessor Haynes  in  his  book,  "The  Ameri- 
can Prison  System,"  gave  us  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  later  condition  of  the  colony, 
there  were  many  who  were  curious  about 
the  early  beginnings. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene 
sent  $55,000  of  Rockefeller  Foundation 
money  to  Norfolk  to  launch  a  study  of 
penal  practices,  it  was  because  the  di- 
rectors felt  that  Supt.  Howard  Gill  had 
started  something  which  was  worthy  of 
studying  and  solidifying  into  a  perma- 
nent record.  The  story  of  the  whole 
venture,  now  delineated  in  the  greatest 
detail,  reveals  the  wisdom  of  the  Foun- 
dation's decision. 

Starting  with  the  appropriation  of  the 
first  funds  by  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, the  report  is  carried  forward 
chronologically  through  three  fairly  dis- 


tinct periods — life  in  the  Oval,  behind 
the  Wall,  and  Mr.  Gill's  defense  of  his 
policies.  Dr.  Doering,  in  his  foreword, 
sets  the  stage  and  gives  a  few  prefatory 
program  notes.  Dr.  Commons  is  respon- 
sible for  the  official  "Manual  of  the 
Colony,"  which  in  the  precise  statement 
of  rules,  regulations,  and  operating  con- 
ditions gives  an  almost  photographic 
image  of  the  institution.  It  is  in  Mr. 
Yahkub's  essay  on  the  "History  of  the 
Colony,"  that  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
human  interplay  of  chance  occurrences 
and  personal  planning  which  is  the  ker- 
nel of  institutional  life.  Dr.  Powrs' 
essay  illustrates  the  colony's  work  with 
fifty  case  studies.  While  he  remains 
friendly  to  Gill's  principles  in  general, 
he  disagrees  with  the  classification  sys- 
tem— the  meat  of  the  Norfolk  plan. 

It  is  not  for  this  reviewer  to  say  how 
valuable  a  contribution  was  made  to  pen- 
ology by  Mr.  Gill.  As  with  other  noted 
idealists  in  this  field,  he  caught  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  his 
work  in  the  sparkling  arc  of  his  enthusi- 
asm, and  either  crystallized  them  into 
glowing  converts  or  shattered  them  into 
brittle  scoffers.  It  is  difficult  to  criticize 
impartially  once  one  has  worked  u-ith 
such  a  man.  Perhaps  the  authors  have 
sinned  by  being  too  gentle,  but  their  sin 
is  understandable.  However,  Mr.  Gill's 
classification  system  and  work  on  the 
prison  labor  problem  mark  him  as  a  pro- 
gressive and  active  penologist,  befitting 
the  title  bestowed  on  him  by  thinking 
newcomers  to  his  Norfolk  group — "the 
Hair  Shirt."  WALTER  WEBSTER  ARCOW 
New  York  University 


ALEXANDER   JOHNSON 

(Continued  from  page  180) 


won  his  point  for  custodial  care  of 
feebleminded  women.  At  the  hearing, 
what  he  pled  for  was  not  for  brick  to 
build,  not  for  labor  to  do  the  building: 
he  had  both.  What  he  asked  was  money 
to  buy  the  mortar. 

Again,  years  later,  he  became  an 
apostle  in  this  very  field  as  director  of 
the  Committee  on  Provisions  for  the 
Feebleminded.  As  one  tally  of  its  work: 
new  institutions  in  nine  states  hitherto 
without  provision  whatever. 

A  similar  sequence  can  be  drawn  in 
the  field  of  social  work  education,  his 
work  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  his  itinerant 
leadership  the  country  over. 

But  this  brief  appreciation  of  mine 
can  dip  only  here  and  there  into  mate- 
rials that  would  so  richly  reward  a  bi- 
ographer of  Alexander  Johnson.  Mean- 
while turn  to  his  own  "Adventures  in 
Social  Welfare"  (1923),  compact  as  the 
book  is  of  reminiscences  of  "things, 
thoughts,  and  folks"  during  his  years  of 
social  work.  There  you  will  catch  echoes 
of  his  laughter,  his  secret  in  linking 


"strenuous"  with  "gay"  as  a  way  of 
life ;  the  philosophy  he  radiated  to  others, 
and  crystallized  in  the  "Serendips" — a 
chosen  few  who  believed  in  happy  dis- 
coveries and  the  expectancy  of  good. 

Or  if  you  would  know  of  his  gar- 
dener's arts,  turn  back  to  The  Survey  in 
the  years  when  his  "Letters  from  an 
Old  Functionary"  gladdened  the  eye  and 
gave  clues  to  the  hand.  Or  if  you  would 
get  the  pith  of  a  man's  creed,  read  his 
address  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati — 
where  his  social  work  began.  It  was 
brought  out  and  reprinted  by  The  Fam- 
ily in  1929.  He  drew  on  a  poem  of 
earlier  days  more  than  a  decade  before 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  were  to  share 
its  message  in  a  great  crisis.  Lancaster 
lad  that  he  was,  of  Chartist  stock,  his  | 
forecast  for  American  social  workers 
closed  with  this  stanza: 


"And  not  by  Eastern  windows  only 
When  morning  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 
In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly 
But  westward!  look!  the  land  is  bright." 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Library  Service 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  520 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  To  aid  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  library 
service. 


Child  Welfare 


BOYS'    CLUBS    OF    AMERICA,    INC.,    381 

Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  or- 
ganization of  352  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  197 
cities.  Furnishes  program  aids,  literature, 
and  educational  publicity  for  promotion  of 
Boys'  Club  Movement ;  field  service  to 
groups  or  individuals  interested  in  leisure- 
time  leadership  for  boys,  specializing  with 
the  underprivileged. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  &  train 
them  in  citizenship.  Programs :  Cubbing, 
boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older;  Senior 
Scouting,  15  years  and  older;  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Walter 
W.  Head.  Pres.,  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan. 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddan,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel: 
Lex.  2-3147. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  Work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN      OF     THE     U.S.A.,     INC.. 

Elyria,  Ohio.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  President;  E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Promotes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  societies 
for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  development 
of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and 
securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  1208  State 
Office  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Esther 
McClain,  Chairman.  Promotes  standards 
and  improved  administration  through  annual 
meetings,  literature  and  studies.  Individual 
membership ;  State  Chairmen. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  In- 
formation and  consultation  about  cooperative 
planning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMP- 
ERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
1 0,000  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person 
is  invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  for  research 
and  field  service.  Activities  include:  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  agencies  in  organizing 
activities  and  promoting  legislation;  research 
in  legislation,  vocations,  statistics,  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind ;  mainte- 
nance of  a  reference  lending  library.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 


RUSSELL     SAGE     FOUNDATION— For     the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M'.  Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Or- 
ganization, Consumer  Credit  Studies,  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Deming, 
R.N..  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics 
monthly  magazine,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSINI;. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 50  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pam- 
phlets of  methods  and  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  American  Review  of  Tubercu- 
losis, medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA — A  clearing  house  cooperating 
with  social  workers  in  referring  indigent 
mothers  to  medically  directed  birth  control 
clinics  in  42  states,'  including  22  centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers, 
qualified  physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  President,  Richard  N. 
Pierson,  M.D. ;  Executive  Vice  President, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St..    N.    Y.    City,    Wa    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER.   Director. 
Every  day   9  A.M. -4   P.M. 
Saturdays   9   A.M.    to    1    P.M. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  5.30-8P.M. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  844  Rush  Street, 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen- 
cies, and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive development. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION 

— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfy- 
ing recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  antl 
to  help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING,  THE 
Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and 
family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling,  li- 
brary and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe,  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  '  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  tnrcmgn  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED   CROSS 

— Administered  through  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3711  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Disaster 
Relief,  Civilian  Relief.  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Preven- 
tion Service,  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  War  Service. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Jane  M.  Hoey,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Howard  R.  Knight.  Secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub'- 
lishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  "sixty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  1-7,  1941.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTUN- 
ITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts. 
1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  Inter-Denominational  body  of 
the  home  missions  boards  of  23  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
President,  George  Pitt  Beers;  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A.  Daw- 
ber;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western  Area, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  83  McAllister  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Gulf 
to  Great  Lakes  Area,  Miss  Helen  White, 
1720  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
EN, INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President;  Mrs. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ; 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  and 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  serv- 
ice for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1187  local  As 
sociations  federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Penology 


THE    OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  penal  institutions 
and  works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in 
penal  institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoners 
in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Win.  B.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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SUMMER  COTTAGES 


TO  RENT,  furnished,  season.  Six  rooms,  sun- 
porch;  bath,  fireplace;  oil-burner,  garage;  ten- 
nis, golf,  swimming,  available.  Country  Club 
privileges  if  desired.  Long  Island,  one  hour 
commuting.  Season  $400.  7738  Survey. 

Spend  your  vacation  in  Western  North  Carolina 
mountain^.  Comfortably  furnished  housekeep- 
ing cottages,  high  in  the  Blue  Ridge  for  rent 
at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information 
address:  Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Spruce 
Pine.  N.  C. 

FOR  RENT:  Cottage  on  farm  site,  suitable  for 
four  to  six  persons.  Modern  conveniences. 
Woods,  swimming,  tennis  on  grounds.  Riding 
horses  available.  Ideal  place  for  fun  and 
relaxation.  Rent  $200.00  for  season.  Write 
to  R.  Z.  Angell,  Califon,  N.  T-,  or  telephone 
Robert  Angell  at  Vanderbilt  6-2412. 

APARTMENT— FURNISHED 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  apartment  from  June 
15th  to  October  1st.  Three  rooms,  bath,  ga- 
rage. Suitable  for  one  or  two  adults.  Ref- 
erences. Box  228.  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New  York, 
New  York. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

WORKERS  WANTED 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1819 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  two  openings 
available:  Supervisor  of  service  to  foreign  born 
work,  including  Port  and  Dock  service,  In- 
ternational Case  Work,  Naturalization,  Social 
Adjustment;  Field  Secretary  for  service  visits 
to  Council  Sections  throughout  the  country. 
Applications  to  Mrs.  Karl  J.  Kaufmann.  Chair- 
man Executive  Committee,  should  include 
qualifications  and  salary  desired. 

Jewish  Home  for  Aged  receiving  applications  for 
post  of  Superintendent  and  Matron  from  mar- 
ried man  and  wife  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  manage  home  operated  on  tradi- 
tional Orthodox  lines.  Write  A.  Shapira, 
Chairman,  304  New  York  Building,  St.  I';iul, 
Minn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Indefatigable  editorial  assistant  (woman).  Flair 
for  words  and  organization.  Cornell  '38,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  social  sciences.  Experience  in 
research,  editing,  managing  office.  Prefer  col- 
lege community.  7742  Survey. 

BOYS*  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 

ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle 
ment,  boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 

GIRLS'  WORKER,  now  employed  but  would 
like  a  change.  Exj>erience  in  settlements, 
camps,  teaching.  College  graduate  with  some 
graduate  work.  Have  worked  with  all  nation- 
alities and  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  people. 
Good  references.  7730  Survey 

Experienced  Woman  Available.  Trained  woman, 
experienced  supervision  and  administration 
children's  agencies,  wishes  interesting  job. 
Any  location.  Good  references.  7735  Survey. 

AVAILABLE — a  woman  of  wide  experience  as 
a  social  worker  in  medical,  family  and  public 
relief  work,  college  graduate  with'sumc  gradu- 
ate work  wishes  position.  7743  Survey. 
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For  the  Social  Worker 

CURRENT  MATERIAL  From  the  Field  of 
Social  Work  Practice.  No.  1.  42  mimeo- 
graphed pp.  To  be  published  quarterly  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  \Va>h. 

Four  papers  from  the  1940  Oregon 
and  Idaho  State  Conferences  of  So- 
cial Work:  "The  Meaning  of  Case 
Work  Services,"  "What  to  Put  in  the 
Case  Record,"  "Practical  Problems  in 
Recording  in  a  Public  Welfare 
Agency,"  "Rural  Community  Organ- 
ization." Compiled  in  response  to  re- 
quests for  "live  material." 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  YEARBOOK  1939. 
271  pp.  Price  50  cents. 

TRENDS  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,  1933- 
1939.  98  pp.  Price  20  cents. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIAL  IN- 
SURANCE AND  ASSISTANCE  LAWS, 
compiled  by  Marianne  Sakmann,  Elizabeth 
L.  Otey,  Franz  Huber  and  Rae  L.  Needle- 
man.  62  pp.  Price  IS  cents.  Social  Security 
Board  publications.  From  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  I).  C. 

The  first,  a  supplement  to  the  Social 
Security  Bulletins,  presenting  statis- 
tical information  on  the  various  public 
programs  "administered  to  relieve  or 
offset  economic  distress."  is  henceforth 
to  be  published  annually.  The  second 
tabulates  data  on  the  public  assistance 
categories  and  on  general  relief,  by 
states  from  1936-39,  and  by  counties 
for  December  1939.  In  the  last,  four 
charts  summarize  the  principal  for- 
eign legislative  provisions  for  social 
insurance  and  assistance. 

Municipal  Affairs 

MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  A 
Suggested  Program  for  Improving  Relations 
with  the  Public,  by  Elton  D.  Woolpert. 
50  pp.  The  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  Chicago.  I*rice  $1. 

A  booklet  aiming  "to  define  the  nature 
and  scope  of  [municipal]  public  rela- 
tions, to  suggest  in  broad  outline  a 
program  for  improving  relations  with 
the  public,  and  to  illustrate  these 
suggestions  with  specific  devices  or 
practices  which  have  been  found  use- 
ful in  actual  practice." 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 
THE  KEY  TO  DEMOCRACY,  by  George  H. 
Hallett,  Jr.  177  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  COUNCIL-MAN- 
AGER PLAN.  47  pp.  Price  15  cents. 
From  the  National  Municipal  League,  299 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  first  is  an  exposition  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  PR ;  the  second,  of  the 
working  methods  of  the  council  mana- 
ger plan. 

A  CIIKCM.I.-.T  OF  SUGGESTED  ITEMS 
FOR  THE  ANNUAL  MUNICIPAL  RE- 
PORT, Supplement  to  "Specifications  for 
the  Annual  Municipal  Report,"  18  pp. 
Mimeographed.  Price  50  cents  from  the 
International  City  Managers'  Association, 
1313  East  60  St.,  Chicago. 

A  list  of  suggested  items  for  the  an- 
nual municipal  report  classified  under 
health,  parks  and  recreation,  welfare, 
housing,  etc. 


Vocational  Guidance 

COUNSELING  THE  HANDICAPPED,  A 
Manual  on  Aptitudes:  Their  Discovery  and 
Interpretation,  by  Holland  Hudson  and 
Rosetta  van  Gelder.  56  pp.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association.  Price  50  cents.  From 
local  tuberculosis  a--m -iatnm>. 

How  to  test  for  and  interpret  the  ap- 
titudes of  the  handicapped,  particu- 
larly the  tuberculous — a  helpful  tool 
for  the  qualified  vocational  counselor. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FARMING,  by  Paul 
W.  Chapman.  48  pp. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  JOB.  by  Mitchell 
Dreese.  48  pp.  American  Job  Series.  Oc- 
cupational Monographs  Nns.  18  and  19. 
Price  50  cents  each  from  Science  Research 
Associates,  17UO  Prairie  Avenue,  Chk.iuu. 

The  first  discusses  the  scope,  limita- 
tions, and  the  ups  and  downs  of  fann- 
ing as  a  vocation.  The  second  indi- 
cates practical  steps  towards  joining 
the-  ranks  of  the  satisfactorily  em- 
ployed. 

Miscellaneous 

COMBATING    THE    LOAN    SHARK.    Law 

and  Contemporary  Problems,  Vol.  VIII,  Xn. 
1.  208  pp.  Published  by  School  of  Law. 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  Price  $1. 

A  symposium  discussing  the  methods 
used  by  the  loan  shark,  why  he  ex- 
ists and  what  may  be  done  about  him. 

MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY  IN  A 
CHANGING  WORLD.  40  pp.  Social  Ac- 
tion, 289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Pric- 
15  ccnls. 

Three  articles  on  family  adjustment 
and  its  importance  to  democratic  liv- 
ing. 

DEMOCRACY  COMES  TO  A  COTTON 
KINGDOM,  by  Clarence  Senior.  56  pp. 
Price  15  cents.  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 

The  development  of  collective  farm- 
ing on  a  voluntary  basis  in  Mexico's 
Laguna  region. 

TAX  EXEMPT  SECURITIES,  Tax  Polio'. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  3;  January  1941.  12  pp. 
Price  J3.  JKT  year.  Tax  Institute,  135  Smitb 
36  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  exempting  from 
taxation  future  issues  of  government 
securities,  taking  into  consideration 
"cost  to  taxpayers,  equity  as  between 
taxpayers  and  economic  results." 

FUNDAMENTAL  ECONOMIC  ISSUES  IN- 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  by  Harold  <;. 
Moulton.  52  pp.  Price  25  cents.  Bioitkini^ 
Institution.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Presentation  of  four  economic  ques- 
tions raised  by  national  defense,  in- 
dicating the  need  to  formulate  poli- 
cies which  "look  beyond  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  management  and 
production.  .  .  ." 

VITAL  AMERICAN  BELIEFS,  by  Mimmr 
Harwood.  44  pp.  Price  25  cents.  Cambridge 
Analytical  Services,  Cambridge,  Ma~-. 

A  discussion  of  beliefs  basic  to  the 
survival  of  democracy. 
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A  social  work  survey  might  be  defined 
as  the  building  of  a  springboard  from 
which  no  one  ever  jumps. — Louis  TOW- 
LEY,  St.  Paul. 

• 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  aliens  to  be- 
come scapegoats  and  whipping  boys  as 
soon  as  a  nation  gets  the  jitters. — EARL 
G.  HARRISON,  Philadelphia. 

Our  democracy  has  survived  five  wars 
and  it  cannot  be  rooted  very  deeply  in  us 
if  fighting  for  it  will  destroy  it. — FRAN- 
CIS BIDDLE,  U.  5.  Solicitor  General. 

'  In  all  our  social  programs  it  is  not, 
generally  speaking,  our  knowledge  that  is 
deficient;  rather  it  is  our  performance 
that  lags.- — WILLIAM  HODSON,  New 
York. 

'  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men,  nor  all  the  Social  Security  Board, 
can  bring  order  out  of  the  relief  chaos 
that  exists  in  this  land  of  democracy. — 
EDITH  ABBOTT,  Chicago. 

It  is  far  simpler  to  talk  and  write 
about  building  a  world  community  than 
it  is  to  work  on  some  of  the  local  pres- 
sures that  are  coming  to  the  girls  of  our 
membership  at  the  points  of  nationality, 
minorities,  and  civil  liberties. — MRS. 
LAXSING  LEWIS,  Y.W.C.A.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 


So  They  Said 

at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work 


•  Schooling   is   schooling   and   sometimes 
it     is     education. — MARK     McCLOSKEY, 
Federal   Security   Agency. 

'  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  and  for 
relatively  minor  objectives  that  we  mar- 
shal the  strength  of  social  work  on  be- 
half of  a  specific  program. — HARRY  L. 
LURIE,  New  York. 

•  Determining  eligibility   [for  public  as- 
sistance]   should    be    a    relatively   simple 
process  of  finding  certain  facts,  and  not 
a  witch  hunt  to  find  the  chiseler  that  lies 
in   every   one   of   us. — DOROTHY   KAHN, 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

'  Too  many  of  us  have  interpreted  the 
"defense  program"  in  terms  of  private 
agencies  defending  their  continued  exist- 
ence, municipalities  defending  their  finan- 
cial structure,  social  workers  defending 
the  social  gains  of  the  last  few  years, 
business  defending  its  opportunity  for  a 
little  prosperity  and  labor  defending  its 
chance  to  share  in  some  of  the  defense 
program  benefits. — PIERCE  ATWATER, 
The  Community  Fund,  Chicago. 


'  The  liberal  is  not  bound  by  any  dogma 
except  the  sanctity  of  the  human  soul. — 
LESTER  B.  GRANGER,  National  Urban 
League. 

•  The  most  serious  problem  that  social 
work  always  has  had  to  face  is  that  it 
always  is  having  to  catch  up. — DR.  JAMES 
S.  PLANT,  Newark,  N.  J. 

'  Modern  war  has  two  phases,  total  pro- 
duction and  total  destruction. — WAYNE 
COY,  Liaison  Officer  for  Emergency 
Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  The  choice  in  social  welfare   adminis- 
tration is  never  between  total  perfection 
and    total    imperfection. — HUGH    JACK- 
SON, New  York  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

'  Planning  is  a  concept  not  to  be  defined 
as  a  vision,  but  as  an  actively  directed 
project  including  within  itself  the  will 
and  power  to  execute  the  plans. — 
ELEANOR  SCHOPKE,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Board. 

•  Labor  believes  in  a  democratic  society 
in  which  the  constitutional  protection  of 
minority  rights  can   best  be  safeguarded 
by    the     intelligent     recognition    of    the 
equally  basic  rule,  that  the  majority  has 
rights  too. — ROBERT  J.  WATT,  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 


Leaders  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work:  Jane 
M.  Hoey,  director  of  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  president  of  the  1941 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City;  right,  Shelby  M.  Harrison, 
general  director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
elected  president  of  the  1942  meeting  in  New  Orleans; 
left,  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  nominated  for  1943. 
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Priorities  on  the  Social  Front 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  and  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


EARNESTNESS,  contrasting  with  the  holiday  look 
of  the  boardwalk,  characterized  the  sixty  -  eighth 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Atlantic  City,  June  1-7.  National  conferences,  of 
course,  are  always  real  and  always  earnest,  but  this  year 
the  unpredictable  future  laid  its  pall  over  even  the  after 
hours  of  relaxation.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
the  largest  conference  crowd  on  record — 7,290  persons 
— had  come  together  for  serious  business. 

The  1941  conference  was  definitely  international,  largely 
because  life  is  like  that  these  days  and  partly  because  of 
the  number  of  distinguished  foreign  guests.  Notable  among 
these  were  sixteen  Latin-American  directors  of  social  work 
schools  from  eleven  countries  to  the  south.  These  lively 
visitors,  who  captivated  everybody  with  their  gracious 
charm,  came  to  this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  di- 
vision of  cultural  relations  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work  to  make  a  study  tour  of 
some  of  our  social  agencies  and  schools.  Adding  to  the 
international  flavor  of  the  conference  were  Charlotte 
Whitton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council,  and  a  fellow  countrywoman,  Mary  Craig  Mc- 
Geachy,  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  British 
Embassy,  Washington.  Edward  J.  Phelan  of  Eire,  now 
acting  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at  Mon- 
treal, participated,  and  from  overseas  came  the  voice  of 
Ernest  Bevin,  Britain's  Minister  of  Labor,  who  spoke 
directly  to  the  conference  by  radio. 

Defense,  of  course,  was  the  major  topic  of  the  week.  It 
ran  through  the  speeches  of  the  general  sessions  down 
through  the  section,  committee,  and  associate  group  meet- 
ings, to  the  private  confabs  in  hotel  rooms  and  lobbies.  A 
year  had  passed  since  the  social  workers  had  heard  the 
call  for  defense  at  Grand  Rapids  and  in  that  year  its  mean- 
ing had  grown  from  mere  preservation  of  the  social  serv- 
ices to  adapting  those  services  to  the  preservation  of  the 
country  and  of  democracy. 

This  change,  of  course,  had  not  been  universal.  Oft" 
stage,  there  were  those  at  Atlantic  City  who  still  cried 
"alarmist"  when  verbal  bombs  were  exploded  among  them : 
others,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  purpose  of  such 


warnings  was  to  undermine  the  social  services,  and  who 
called  on  social  workers  to  turn  their  backs  on  interna- 
tional affairs.  But  above  all  the  confusions  sounded  a 
grim  clamor  for  the  facts,  which  social  workers  must  have 
to  cope  with  whatever  responsibilities  lie  ahead. 

Unity,  a  corollary  to  defense,  was  also  on  every  tongue, 
but  unfortunately  it  seemed  often  only  an  oft-repeated 
word.  One  did  not  need  an  ear  to  the  ground  to  hear  the 
rumblings  of  jurisdictional  disputes  and  ideological  clashes. 
Into  the  differences  of  opinion,  healthy  in  any  conference, 
crept  a  certain  testiness,  a  mistrust  of  the  person  with  the 
other  viewpoint,  a  tendency  to  give  rein  to  emotions,  which 
cropped  out  in  various  places.  The  conference  felt  the  re- 
verberations of  the  stormy  meeting  of  the  delegate  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  in 
Philadelphia  [see  page  220]  and  of  differences  among  so- 
cial work  trade  unionists.  A  head-on  clash  developed  when, 
in  contrast  with  the  isolationist  slant  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work,  a  com- 
mittee of  social  work  trade  unionists  sponsored  a  special 
meeting  "for  Britain  and  Democracy,"  and  presented  find- 
ings to  show  that  they  themselves  were  in  line  with  the 
preponderant  views  of  American  labor. 

HOWEVER,  ON  AT  LEAST  ONE  SUBJECT  UNANIMITY 
prevailed.  From  all  sides  came  a  call  for  a  federal  pro- 
gram of  general  relief.  No  voice  was  raised  against  it. 
Wherever  public  aid  was  under  discussion  the  conclusion 
inevitably  boiled  down  to  this:  Unless  we  get  adequate  re- 
lief through  to  all  those  it  does  not  reach,  our  whole  public 
welfare  program  will  fail  of  its  purpose. 

Unlike  the  Grand  Rapids  experience  when  conference 
eyes  were  turned  on  a  strike  in  a  local  industry,  attention 
at  Atlantic  City  for  the  most  part  remained  rooted  in  con- 
ference affairs.  There  was  sporadic  picketing  of  the  head- 
quarters hotel  by  the  local  waiters'  union,  but  consciences 
cleared  when  it  developed  that  members  of  other  affiliated 
unions  kept  on  their  jobs  in  the  hotel,  and  that  rather  than 
the  sign  of  a  strike  in  process  the  picketing  was  a  demon- 
stration in  a  situation  of  long  standing.  Far  from  holding 
it  against  social  workers  who  crossed  their  lines,  union 
officials  withdrew  pickets  during  meetings  in  the  hotel. 
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Homer  Folks,  New  York,  receives  from  President  Jane  M.  Hoey 
the  gold  service  token  of  fifty  years  of  conference  membership 

The  conference  opened  officially  Sunday  night  with  brief 
ceremonials  which  included  the  presentation  of  a  gold  serv- 
ice button  to  Homer  Folks  of  New  York,  twice  president, 
for  his  fifty  years  of  conference  membership,  and  a  tribute 
to  the  late  Alexander  Johnson,  who  for  fifty-eight  of  his 
ninety-four  years  was  a  vital  part  of  the  "wit,  wisdom  and 
craftsmanship"  of  the  conference.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  June  1941]. 

JANE  HOEY'S  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  SOUNDED  THE 
defense  theme  that  prevailed  throughout  the  week.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  she  spoke  on  "The  Contribution  of  Social 
Work  to  Government."  Calling  her  profession  the  "watch- 
dog of  democracy,"  Miss  Hoey  maintained  that  "the  best 
defense  program  for  any  nation"  lies  in  keeping  families 
together  in  decency  and  health.  She  pointed  to  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  social  legislation  in  the  past 
decade  and  warned  against  the  belief  by  "a  limited  number 
of  persons"  that  "our  basic  objectives  must  be  rejected  and 
our  social  structure  destroyed"  because  accomplishments 
fall  short  of  ideals.  She  gave  social  workers  credit  for  help- 
ing to  bring  about  a  functional  change  in  government  from 
mere  restraint  of  individuals  to  the  positive  role  of  pro- 
moting public  welfare.  The  social  worker's  role,  she  sug- 
gested, must  be  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the  people  through 
an  understanding  of  the  economic  and  personal  factors  that 
affect  them.  She  cited  recent  developments  in  government 
administration  that  had  their  origin  in  social  work  theory, 
among  them  the  application  of  individualized  treatment, 
the  consciousness  of  the  "potential  citizen-consumer,"  the 
use  of  the  conference  method  and  staff  participation,  the 
concept  of  authority  built  from  the  bottom  up.  The  com- 
plex nature  of  public  welfare  programs,  said  Miss  Hoey, 
makes  them  dependent  upon  social  planning  of  a  high  or- 
der. That  planning  is  an  integral  part  of  the  social  work- 
er's responsibility. 

Monday  night's  variation  on  the  defense  theme  took  the 
form  of  practical  realism  when  the  two  speakers  at  the 
session  cited  temporary  sacrifices  which  they  held  Amer- 
icans must  expect  to  make  if  democracy  is  to  be  preserved. 
"Curtailment  of  [civil]  rights  in  time  of  distress,"  said 
Francis  Biddle,  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
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"does  not  mean  .  .  .  that  the  citizen  is  without  those  right 
and  that  we  have  turned  .  .  .  from  a  democracy  to  a  die 
tatorship."  Mr.  Biddle  went  on  to  say  that  though  thi 
country  is  not  at  war  the  exigencies  of  the  times  call  foi 
such  steps  as  the  control  of  propaganda,  censorship  over  thi 
movement  of  vessels,  tighter  espionage  laws,  suppressior 
of  subversive  groups.  "War  no  longer  begins  when  it  i; 
announced,"  he  said,  "but  foreruns  battle,  and  the  enemi 
wedges  the  weapons  of  sedition,  of  economic  penetration 
of  sabotage  into  a  country  which  believes  itself  immune.' 
He  warned  "against  the  confusion"  of  putting  the  righi 
of  freedom  of  speech  before  the  preservation  of  democrac] 
itself,  and  counseled  the  hesitant  that  "laws  do  not  ceas< 
to  exist  because  they  are  temporarily  suspended." 

Among  specific  restrictions  defended  by  Mr.  Biddle  were 
the  "serious"  but  "essential"  curbs  on  civil  rights  embodiec 
in  the  impending  Hobbs  bill  for  the  supervision  or  deten- 
tion of  deportable  aliens,  and  also  in  the  State  Guard  Ad 
and  the  Sabotage  Act — two  model  bills  prepared  by  a  con 
ference  of  state  executives  to  guide  the  states  in  the  protec- 
tion of  defense  properties.  Chiding  groups  which  have  op- 
posed the  latter,  the  Solicitor  General  said:  "I  cannoi 
help  thinking  that  if  organized  labor,  and  the  liberals  whc 
support  its  rights,  were  less  antagonistic  to  measures  as 
carefully  and  moderately  planned  .  .  .  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  adoption  of  those  more  extreme  measures  which 
stand  on  the  horizon." 

Organized  labor  took  the  platform  in  the  person  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Watt,  international  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  There  was  plenty  of  fire  in  .Mr 
Watt's  speech  on  the  "Responsibilities  and  Rights  of  Laboi 
During  a  Period  of  National  Emergency,"  but  it  was  not 
directed  against  government  officials  or  acts  of  state  legis- 
latures. His  special  targets  were  the  communist,  fascist 
and  Nazi  elements  which  attempt  to  represent  themselve* 
as  the  voice  of  labor.  "Civil  liberties  must  not  be  trampled 
on,"  he  said,  "but  neither  should  we  tolerate  a  treason 
which  might  jeopardize  every  vestige  of  civil  liberty." 

Lashing  out  vigorously  at  "paid  agents  and  amateur 
stooges"  who  are  "telling  the  American  people  that  we  are 
not  in  danger,"  he  had  no  sympathy  for  those  who  urge 
us  to  ignore  what  is  happening  abroad  and  to  devote  our- 
selves exclusively  to  the  cure  of  social  and  economic  ills 
"I  believe  that  we  must  make  every  effort  to  correct  ex- 
isting abuses  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  possible,"  he  said 
"but  I  maintain  that  it  is  simple  common  sense  at  this  time 
to  devote  every  energy  to  safeguarding  the  basic  institu- 
tions under  which  alone  we  can  enjoy  the  opportunity  tc 
correct  those  ills."  Labor  with  its  vital  stake  in  the  de- 
fense of  democracy,  Mr.  Watt  held,  should  be  given  ; 
"functional,  responsible  part  in  the  operation  of  the  de- 
fense program."  He  defended  the  right  to  strike — "but  1 
bluntly  object  to  the  calling  of  strikes  for  ideological  pur 
poses" — and  expressed  the  belief  that  most  strikes  could  be 
avoided  before  they  are  called.  Labor,  he  again  said,  ex- 
pects its  rights  to  be  respected  because  "our  defense  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  defense  of  democracy — not  of  privilege." 

RANKING  AS  A  GENERAL  SESSION  WAS  THE  LAYMEN'-' 
Dinner  Tuesday  evening  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  and  the  National  Committee 
on  Volunteers  in  Social  Work.  Here  the  speaker  was  Pau 
Kellogg,  editor  of  The  Survey  magazines.  At  the  outbrea 
of  the  last  World  War,  he  said,  we  lacked  a  broad  systeir 
of  public  welfare,  such  as  underpins  American  life  todav 
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Alongside  this  development,  he  laid  the  more  recent  spread 
of  volunteer  bureaus,  city  by  city.  Through  them,  the  in- 
dividual energies  released  in  a  time  of  crisis  like  this  can 
be  channeled  where  they  can  be  of  most  use — into  hard- 
pressed  community  services  no  less  than  into  new  activi- 
ties that  spring  from  the  emergency  itself. 

The  great  contribution  of  laymen  to  social  work,  Mr. 
Kellogg  maintained,  lies  in  the  refreshment  they  bring  to 
it  in  an  epoch  of  specialization.  He  illustrated  this  in  the 
career  of  Alexander  Johnson  who  began  as  a  volunteer  and 
never  lost  his  innovating  spirit  as  such  in  embarking  on 
widely  different  fields.  Interplay  of  points  of  view  and 
ranges  of  experience  is  an  essential  process  of  democracy. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT'S  GENERAL  SESSION  BEGAN  WITH  A  Dis- 
appointment and  ended  with  a  cheer.  John  D.  Winant, 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  England,  had  been  scheduled  to  speak 
by  radio  from  London.  The  disappointment  was  all  the 
keener  because,  while  he  had  returned  to  this  country  un- 
expectedly, his  time  was  so  pressed  that  he  was  unable 
either  to  come  to  Atlantic  City  or  to  speak  from  Wash- 
ington. Charlotte  Whitton  of  Canada  graciously  served 
as  pinch-hitter  and  gave  a  short  but  challenging  address 
that  brought  long  and  loud  applause. 

This  Tuesday  night  session  might  be  called  the  object 
lesson  of  the  conference  for  the  undertone  of  the  three  ad- 
dresses was  a  plea  to  the  United  States  to  learn  from  the 
experiences  of  other  countries.  First  speaker  was  Edward 
J.  Phelan  of  the  ILO,  whose  topic  was  "Social  Services 
and  Defense."  To  his  mind,  democracv  must  rise  to  the 


challenge  of  totalitarianism,  not  only  with  military  weapons 
but  with  the  mobilization  of  forces  for  building  a  better 
and  more  secure  social  order.  He  sketched  the  history  of 
social  services  in  Germany  and  their  adaptation — "lubri- 
cated and  perfected  in  every  part"— to  the  purposes  of  total 
war.  They  cannot  be  underestimated  as  Nazi  equipment. 
It  is  possible,  then,  to  conceive  of  social  security 
without  democracy — but  not  to  conceive  of  democracy 
without  social  security.  Mr.  Phelan  held  that  no  social 
program  imposed  from  above  "can  satisfy  the  innermost 
aspirations  of  the  free."  The  alternative  is  united  coopera- 
tive effort  within  a  democracy  toward  a  comprehensive  so- 
cial contribution  to  the  nation's  strength.  That  this  can 
be  done  even  in  time  of  national  stress  he  proved  by  point- 
ing to  the  tremendous  advances  in  British  security  services 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Novelty  of  the  week  was  Ernest  Bevin's  radio  address 
from  London.  Speaking  to  the  conference  at  the  request 
of  his  "good  friend,  John  Winant,"  the  British  Minister 
of  Labour  told  of  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  war 
effort  by  his  people.  For  their  part,  the  British  trade 
unions  had  never  believed  in  appeasement.  "When  the 
spirit  of  dictatorship  and  aggression  seeks  to  prevent  the 
use  ot  reason  and  destroy  the  normal  relationship  between 
peoples,  then  it  must  be  met  with  stubborn  resistance  and 
unity  of  purpose."  Denying  that  the  British  expected  ma- 
terial gain  from  the  war — "whatever  the  result,  the  ex- 
penditure and  loss  of  wealth  will  be  colossal" — he  en- 
visaged the  menace  to  labor  in  the  Nazi  movement.  "We 
had  overcome  the  main  ravages  of  industrial  revolution," 
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The  ability  of  a  country  to  defend  itself 
against  external  forces  and  efforts  to 
promote  internal  dissension  depends 
upon  the  unity  of  purpose  and  high 
morale  of  the  masses  and  their  confi- 
dence in  their  government  as  serving 
their  interests.  The  only  convincing 
answer  to  the  tenets  and  attainments  of 
totalitarianism  is  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion that  another  form  of  government 
will  insure  at  least  equal  material  bene- 
fits and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
more  satisfactory  way  of  life.  .  .  . 

Social  workers  know  better  than  any 
other  group  that  great  inequalities  exist 
in  the  material  possessions  of  indivi- 
duals, in  their  physical  and  mental 
equipment,  and  in  .  their  opportunities 
for  normal  personal  and  social  develop- 
ment. Many  of  these  disparities,  how- 
ever, can  be  lessened.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  this  direction,  es- 
pecially through  social  legislation 
enacted  in  recent  years. 

With  our  great  economic  resources 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  regular  income 
cannot  be  guaranteed  to  all  our  people. 
From  private  employment,  public  work, 
social  insurance,  public  assistance  or  re- 
lief, money  should  be  available  to  keep 
families  together  in  their  own  homes,  in 
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decency  and  health,  and  to  make  possi- 
ble opportunities  for  normal  develop- 
ment. What  better  defense  program 
could  there  be  for  any  nation? 

Perhaps  a  new  social  order  or  a  change 
in  our  accepted  mode  of  life  has  to  be 
evolved  in  order  to  secure  this  result, 
but  this  prospect  should  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  inertia  now  or  sabotage 
of  present  institutions.  Much  can  be 
done  to  improve  social  and  economic 
conditions.  The  gains  made  in  provid- 
ing some  measure  of  social  security  to 
many  people  may  be  lost  at  this  time 
unless  the  importance  of  human  welfare 
is  stressed. 

Political  equality  is  a  reality  in  most 
places  in  the  United  States  today,  al- 
though effective  use  of  their  political 
rights  is  still  denied  chiefly  to  one 
minority  group  and  to  persons  called 
"paupers"  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. This  situation  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  residents  of  communities  toler- 
ating such  disenfranchisement  to  recog- 
nize that  democracy  is  something  more 
than  a  nice  theory  or  membership  in  a 
political  party.  It  calls  for  respect  for 
the  basic  rights  of  every  individual  what- 
ever his  race,  color,  religion,  political 
or  social  status  .  .  .  • 


Because  life  is  not  static  and  the  de- 
sires of  people  are  subject  to  frequent 
change,  there  must  be  a  recognized 
medium  through  which  government  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  and  in  all  its  branches 
and  every  community  through  public 
and  private  agencies  can  keep  informed 
as  to  what  is  happening  to  people;  how 
activities  and  organized  effort  affect  their 
lives;  what  economic  and  social  needs 
are  inadequately  met;  what  groups  who 
need  help  are  not  reached  by  social 
programs;  what  changes  or  adaptations 
are  required  in  the  interest  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  public  welfare.  Today 
social  work  offers  such  a  medium. 

This  proposal  is  logical  since  the 
primary  concern  of  social  work  is  un- 
derstanding all  the  needs  of  human 
beings  and  the  social,  economic,  and 
personal  factors  that  affect  their  in- 
terests. In  addition,  social  workers  have 
professional  knowledge,  skill,  and  ex- 
perience in  administering  social  services 
designed  to  meet  special  requirements  of 
individuals  and  groups.  They  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  position  to  interpret  needs  and 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  organizations, 
programs,  and  methods  of  operation  of 
governmental  agencies  might  be  adapted 
or  changed  to  function  more  adequately. 
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cried  the  voice  from  England,  "and  had  arrived  at  a  stage 
where  barriers  which  stood  in  the  way  of  people  working 
out  their  own  destiny  had  been  destroyed  .  .  .  We  will  not 
be  driven  back  into  slavery." 

Charlotte  Whitton's  call  to  social  workers  to  "hold  the 
line"  belied  any  rumors  that  the  tongues  of  Canadian  social 
workers  are  tied  by  fear.  The  head  of  the  Canadian  Wel- 
fare Council  showed  no  hesitation  in  insisting  that  there 
must  be  no  social  disarmament:  "We  can  lose  the  battle 
for  humanity  on  the  home  front,  though  suffering  neither 
military  defeat  nor  geographic  invasion."  She  called  on 
social  workers  to  bear  witness  "fearlessly  and  wisely"  that 
a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  American  continent 
"is  in  no  position  to  take  its  part  in  dynamic  defense  of  this 
free  way  of  life;  the  city  slums  do  not  disintegrate,  the 
barrens  of  the  sharecropper  and  the  fringe  dweller  do  not 
blossom  into  well-being  with  the  tocsin  of  war." 

But  Miss  Whitton  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  who 
ask  us  to  turn  our  backs  to  external  danger.  She  reminded 
her  audience  that  Canada's  ultimate  welfare  depends  upon 
military  victory  against  "a  completely  organized  foe,"  and 
that  in  such  a  national  emergency,  human  and  material 
resources  must  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  This,  she 
said,  puts  a  "new  responsibility  of  assessment  upon  the  so- 
cial services,  a  new  sense  of  economy  in  planning,  of  seeing 
that  no  need  is  left  unmet  but  that  no  need  is  met  at  more 
cost  than  the  total  situation  justifies." 

ON  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT  ATTENTION  TURNED  TO  SPECIFIC 
problems  created  by  the  defense  program  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  author  and  newspa- 
per editor,  told  of  the  conditions — overcrowding,  lack  of 
sanitary  facilities,  poor  housing — he  had  witnessed  in  vari- 
ous communities  where  defense  concentrations  are  heavy. 
Every  problem  of  human  welfare  is  found  in  these  centers. 
"We  have  a  business  to  remember  that  many  of  the  ugliest 
aspects  of  the  defense  towns  are  merely  the  crowding, 
where  we  can  see  them,  of  the  ugliest  aspects  of  America." 

The  North  Carolina  editor  deplored  the  slowness  of 
government  measures  to  alleviate  these  conditions — "The 
juke  house  has  been  on  the  job  of  entertainment  from 
the  beginning,  just  as  the  patent  medicine  salesman  beat 
the  health  officials  to  the  job,  and  the  flop  houses  were 
ready  before  the  housing  officials."  He  granted  that  condi- 
tions are  now  somewhat  improved,  but  asked  his  audience 
to  remember  that  the  incidence  of  syphilis  follows  the  level 
of  poverty,  that  prostitution  indicates  a  "determination 
of  girls  to  eat,"  that  a  rush  to  defense  jobs  dramatizes 
normal  underemployment.  "We  are  not  going  to  win  this 
war  for  democracy,"  he  warned,  "until  we  make  this  de- 
mocracy something  which  is  not  a  problem  for  welfare 
workers,  but  a  decent  home  for  people." 

How  the  government  is  at  work  to  counter  the  situa- 
tions described  by  Mr.  Daniels  was  reviewed  by  Charles 
P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  assistant  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense  Activities.  He  took 
up  plans  and  projects  in  relation  specifically  to  health,  to 
venereal  disease,  delinquency,  family  welfare,  education, 
nutrition  and  recreation.  Mr.  Taft  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  selection  and  training  of  staffs  on  federal,  state, 
and  local  levels — "We  are  wrong  when  we  think  that 
every  specialized  degree  is  an  answer  to  a  personnel  officer's 
prayer."  He  underscored  three  "basic"  requirements:  a 
religious  dynamic,  general  competence,  political  sense. 

"By  political  sense  I  do  not  mean  playing  politics,"  he 
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explained.  "Political  sense  to  me,  is  that  understanding  of 
human  nature  which  shows  you  how  to  act  and  what  to 
say  in  order  to  persuade  individuals  or  groups  to  do  and 
believe  in  the  objectives  for  which  you  are  fighting."  In 
pleading  for  general  competence  he  asserted  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  thorough  educational  processes,  but  that  he 
also  believed  the  defense  program  could  use  "more  people 
who  can  do  things  they  weren't  trained  for,  who  have 
gumption  and  resource  and  a  broad  way  of  looking  at 
things."  By  "a  religious  dynamic"  he  meant  nothing 
"sanctimonious  or  sentimental,"  but  "that  conviction  about 
a  moral  purpose  in  the  universe  which  keeps  one  driving 
toward  perfection  without  haste  and  without  rest"  and 
"that  feeling  for  people  which  grows  out  of  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  human  personality." 

No    GENERAL    SESSION    WAS    SCHEDULED    FOR    THURSDAY 

night,  traditionally  reserved  for  associate  group  dinners  and 
for  the  conference  "Follies"  put  on  by  the  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council.  On  Friday,  after  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  Latin-American  guests,  the  conference  again  assembled 
at  the  auditorium  to  hear  two  of  them  and  an  official  of 
the  United  States  government  describe  "Trends  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Social  Security  and  Social  Welfare  in  the 
Americas." 

Chile's  social  security  laws  antedated  those  of  this  coun- 
try by  ten  years.  Their  growth  was  reviewed  by  Senora 
Luz  Tocornal  de  Romero,  of  Santiago,  who  described  the 
various  programs  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare — the  compulsory  insurance  funds,  the  free  medi- 
cal and  hospital  services,  the  child  welfare  activities. 
Within  these  programs,  social  workers  function  principally 
in  case  work  and  only  indirectly  in  administration. 

Senora  de  Romero  pointed  to  several  areas  in  which  the 
Chilean  social  services  need  expansion,  the  most  pressing 
being  in  infant  protection  and  welfare.  Social  workers, 
she  said,  are  still  faced  with  a  lack  of  comprehension  on 
the  part  of  their  co-workers,  and  with  inadequacy  of  funds 
to  meet  needs — handicaps  which  combine  to  make  their 
task  as  yet  "heroic  and  ineffective." 

Brazil's  recent  social  advances  were  described  by  Dona 
Stella  de  Faro,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  told  of  public  work 
under  the  Ministries  of  Labor  and  of  Education  and 
Health,  as  well  as  of  the  many  private  services  conducted 
under  religious  auspices.  A  National  Council  of  Social 
Service  conducts  research  on  social  conditions  and  recom- 
mends programs  and  subsidies  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Health.  The  government  is  taking  steps  to  found 
an  official  school  of  social  work  and  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram to  recognize  courses  given  by  private  schools. 

Attention  turned  back  home  when  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  outlined  a  program 
for  the  extension  of  the  security  services  in  this  country. 
Setting  as  one  goal  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive  system  of  social  insurance,  one  which  would 
provide  protection  against  unemployment,  sickness,  dis- 
ability, and  death,  Mr.  Altmeyer  considered  immediate 
aims.  These  must  include  extension  of  coverage  in  all  the 
present  programs  and  more  adequate  benefits  and  shorter 
waiting  periods  under  unemployment  compensation.  He 
opposed  any  reduction  in  unemployment  compensation 
taxes,  holding  that  this  would  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  necessary  reserves.  He  called  for  constructive  social 
services  within  the  insurance  programs  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  program  for  medical  care.  But  because  "no  in- 
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South  American  visitors  to  the  conference.  Seated,  left  to  right;  Marta  Ezcurra  and  Dr.  Estela  Meguira,  both  of 
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right:  Luz  Tocornal  de  Romero  and  Rebeca  Yzquierdo,  both  of  Chile;  Maria  A.  Carulla  de  Vergara,  Colombia;  Hor- 
tensia  de  Salterain,  Uruguay;  Dr.  Emilio  Uzcategui,  Ecuador;  Dr.  Julia  Nava  de  Ruisanchez,  Mexico;  Francisca  Paz 

Soldan,  Peru;  and  Luisa  A.  de  Vegas,  Venezuela. 


surance  program  can  cover  all  possible  contingencies"  Mr. 
Altmeyer  advocated  more  adequate  assistance  programs  and 
federal  aid  to  that  end.  A  flexible  federal-state  general  re- 
lief program,  he  said,  would  be  the  best  means  adaptable 
to  emergency  situations  arising  in  defense  areas. 

After  a  week  of  hearing  about  the  nation's  ills,  social 
workers  who  attended  the  closing  luncheon  Saturday  were 
treated  to  an  inspiring  address  on  "What  Is  Worth  While 
in  America"  by  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor.  Back 
of  our  love  for  all  the  material  and  physical  aspects  of  our 
country,  Miss  Perkins  said,  lies  our  love  for  human  so- 
ciety, a  society  of  faith,  aspirations,  and  hopes  springing 
from  moral  judgments.  Out  of  these  have  developed 
certain  good  things:  our  capacity  for  free  criticism 
— "what  matters  in  America  comes  through  free  asso- 
ciation of  individuals";  our  development  of  free  and  re- 
sponsible trade  unions — "many  unions  are  not  responsible 
but  they  will  be  when  they  mature" ;  our  educational  and 
recreational  facilities,  based  on  "a  conception  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  individual" ;  our  sense  of  humor — "we  should 
always  be  grateful  for  our  capacity  to  laugh  at  those  in 
high  public  office" ;  our  "equalitarian  manners"  based  on 
the  recognition  that  "not  only  may  anybody  be  important 
at  some  time  but  that  all  of  us  are  important  all  the  time." 

Americans,  Miss  Perkins  declared,  have  unconsciously 
adopted  a  moral  code,  best  expressed  by  the  golden  rule. 
Social  justice  is  implicit  in  this  code  and  it  has  become  part 
of  the  American  way  to  point  out  bad  conditions  and  cor- 
rect them.  Social  workers  and  social  agencies,  she  said,  can 
be  guided  in  their  operations  by  scientific  technique,  but 


they   must    proceed    from    fundamental    moral    principles. 

DEFENSE  AND  "THESE  TIMES  OF  STRESS"  THUS 
dominated  the  general  sessions  of  the  conference  with 
their  implications  for  every  phase  of  American  social  organ- 
ization in  every  American  community.  Moreover,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  colored  the  discussions  of  groups,  large 
or  small,  whatever  their  specialized  problems  or  approaches. 

Many  of  these  were  significant  for  the  whole  body  of 
social  workers.  Such  was  the  discussion  of  case  work  in 
the  defense  program  by  Geoffrey  May  and  Jack  Tate  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  which  occurred  in  the  case 
work  section  of  the  conference,  chairman,  Leah  Feder  of 
St.  Louis.  To  those  who  were  present  it  seemed  unfor- 
tunate that  this  important  meeting  was  scheduled  at  the 
same  hour  as  seven  group  meetings  of  the  same  section,  all 
concerned  with  practical  counseling  in  case  work.  The  de- 
fense topic  drew  an  audience  of  about  400,  compared  with 
the  3,500  who  had  flocked  the  day  before  to  hear  papers  on 
underlying  philosophies  of  case  work  [see  page  213]. 

Mr.  May  was .  outspoken  in  his  warnings  of  the  bur- 
den that  defense  as  it  develops  will  thrust  upon  social 
work  machinery  in  every  locality.  Situations  "not  to  be 
found  in  the  books"  will  demand  an  increasing  amount  of 
the  time  and  effort  of  social  workers.  The  needs  of  de- 
pendent families  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  cannot  be 
met,  he  asserted,  by  relief  or  by  "traditional  techniques." 
They  must  be  met  on  a  uniform  national  basis,  possibly 
by  a  system  of  allowance,  but  the  methods  of  determining 
need  will  be  vastly  different  from  customary  estimates  of 
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budget  deficiencies,  if  case  work  is  to  contribute  to  the 
operation  of  this  system  it  must  "prove  its  resilience." 

Mr.  Tate  elaborated  on  Mr.  May's  observations  on  the 
contemplated  social  welfare  provision  for  men  in  the  army 
and  their  families.  So  far,  he  said,  emergency  legislation 
in  this  area  has  dealt  chiefly  with  life  insurance  and,  in 
twenty-four  states,  with  freezing  unemployment  benefit 
rights.  A  comprehensive  plan  is  still  in  the  "thinking" 
stage  with  "two  currents  of  thinking"  now  directed  toward 
possible  amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  One  "cur- 
rent" would  authorize  federal  grants  in  aid  for  general  as- 
sistance without  residence  or  age  requirements  or  limits 
on  individual  payments,  the  other  would  authorize  direct 
federal  assistance  to  dependents  of  the  service  men. 

A  challenge  to  social  workers  was  dropped  into  the  sec- 
tion on  group  work,  chairman,  Helen  Hall  of  New  York, 
by  John  W.  Faust  and  Mark  McCloskey,  both  associated 
with  the  office  of  the  coordinator,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Mr.  Faust  outlined  local  responsibility  for  the  "home 
base,"  and  remarked  that  in  the  present  situation  "tech- 
niques should  be  put  where  they  belong,  in  the  position  of 
automatic  reflexes."  Mr.  McCloskey,  with  disarming  hu- 
mor, pleaded  as  Mr.  Taft  had  done  earlier,  for  "general 
competence"  among  social  workers  in  the  defense  program. 
"Do  you  suppose  that  they  are  worrying  about  techniques 
in  London?"  He  deplored  "class  lines"  among  social  work- 
ers and  condemned  emphasis  on  differences  between  public 
and  private  effort.  The  problem  is  "essentially  simple — to 
pull  together  the  various  groups  to  do  the  job." 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  DEFENSE  WERE  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO 
community  terms  by  Robert  E.  Bondy  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Pierce  Atvvater  of 
the  Community  Fund  of  Chicago,  in  the  section  on  com- 
munity organization,  chairman,  Robert  P.  Lane  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Bondy  elaborated  principles  of  national  or- 
ganization necessary  for  that  "united,  democratic,  and 
planned  action"  which  "in  human  welfare  as  in  military 
affairs,  is  usually  the  best  defense."  These  call  for  total 
participation  of  all  agencies  and  forces  in  the  national  com- 
munity, based  on  popular  approval,  under  authoritative  di- 
rection popularly  supported  and  accompanied  by  a  total 
plan  or  pattern  which  is  national  in  scope  and  in  which  so- 
cial action  is  the  end  result.  Mr.  Atwater's  clear  and 
forthright  paper  dealt  with  the  difficulties  confronted  when 
"the  state  of  the  public  mind  does  not  give  our  efforts 
unity  and  purpose."  He  illustrated,  in  terms  of  money 
raising,  his  belief  that  as  late  as  last  winter  citizens  did  not 
feel  "any  real  sense  of  conviction  that  social  agencies  are 
vital  to  the  defense  program."  This  attitude  now  is  chang- 
ing; the  efforts  of  local  social  planning  bodies  to  maintain 
regular  as  well  as  special  enterprises  are  proving  effective: 
"The  way  in  which  social  agencies  have  taken  hold  of 
planning  problems  for  the  defense  emergency  is  of  far 
better  quality,  more  widespread,  more  statesmanlike  than 
the  way  in  which  we  planned  for  the  economic  emergency 
which  began  in  1929." 

An  intimate  and  close-in  picture  was  presented  in  a 
program,  "Our  Town  and  National  Defense,"  sponsored 
by  the  Social  Case  Work  Council  with  the  cooperation  of 
its  ten  national  agency  members.  Here  the  situation  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a  defense  community  if  ever  there  was 
one,  was  subjected  to  clinical  examination  by  both  local  and 
national  workers  to  discover  what  is  happening  to  people, 
to  agencies,  and  how  we  are  organizing. 
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After  LeRoy  Ramsdell  of  the  Hartford  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  had  set  the  stage  with  an  account  of  the  so- 
cial traditions,  mores,  and  organization  of  the  city,  the 
local  case  workers  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  while  representatives  of  the  national  agencies 
joined  in  with  questions  and  comments  on  the  relation  of 
local  and  national  experience.  The  social  facts  brought 
out  by  this  pooling  of  experience  were  summarized  by 
Leonard  W.  Mayo  of  Cleveland,  who  presided.  They  in- 
dicate, he  said,  that: 

The  movement  of  people  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  tht 
history  of  the  country. 

As  yet  selective  service  has  occasioned  few  problems,  and 
the  impact  of  defense  projects  on  social  agencies  is  almost 
entirely  industrial  in  character. 

Definite  proof  exists  of  discrimination  in  defense  industries 
against  Negroes,  aliens,  and  foreign-born  citizens. 

The  universal  housing  shortage  with  attendant  lack  of 
health,  school  and  recreational  facilities  for  children,  are  rais- 
ing acute  and  increasing  health  and  welfare  problems. 

Facilities  of  leisure  time  agencies  are  strained  and  over- 
burdened. 

Relief  loads  are  decreasing  with  no  lessening  of  service 
needs. 

More  foster  homes  for  children,  due  to  the  employment  of 
women  in  industry,  are  an  increasing  need. 

War   relief   and  war  service  campaigns   threaten   adequate 
maintenance  of  long  established  and  essential  community 
cial   services. 

There  is  need  for  better  understanding  and  working  rela- 
tionships and  resources ;  for  reorienting  social  welfare  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  defense  program,  for  oiling  the  machini-ry 
designed  for  coordination  of  services. 

In  the  course  of  this  interesting  examination  of  "Our 
Town,"  Wayne  Coy  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man- 
agement, Washington,  spoke  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
relationships  in  facing  the  welfare-defense  problem, 
held  that  any  solution  goes  far  beyond  the  provision  of 
social  institutions  and  reaches  into  our  national  philosophy. 
"Our  ancient  rationalizations  are  crumbling  .  .  .  we  must 
distinguish  between  traditions  which  are  basic  and  vital 
and  those  which  are  merely  persistent."  There  is  no  time, 
he  said,  for  "quibbling  over  fine  distinctions  in  relation- 
ships." It  is  primarily  a  federal  responsibility  to  equalize 
the  defense  burden,  but  in  the  final  analysis  community 
needs  can  be  met  only  by  community  action. 

DEFENSE  IN  ITS  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ASPECTS  HAD 
much  attention  in  the  section  on  social  action,  chairman, 
Lea  D.  Taylor,  of  Chicago.  Background  was  given  to  the 
whole  theme  by  a  distinguished  address  early  in  the  con- 
ference by  Mary  Craig  McGeachy  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  Economic  Warfare,  British  Embassy,  Washington. 
Trade  unions,  she  said,  are  an  integral  part  of  Britain's 
war  machine,  and  their  participation  in  government  has 
served  to  strengthen  the  whole  fabric  of  British  democracy. 
One  proof  of  labor's  devotion  to  the  common  cause  is.  she 
said,  the  voluntary  surrender  by  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress of  the  right  to  strike  during  the  war  and  its  ac- 
ceptance of  compulsory  arbitration  through  the  national 
tribunal.  She  added : 


The  working  people  of   England   have  had   to  make  many 
adjustments  and  to  suffer  many  restrictions,  as  has  every  one 
else  living  in  Britain.     But  these  restrictions  have  been  .  . 
set  up  as  a  result  of  consultation  in  a  parliament  elected  by  the 
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leople,  by  ministers  responsible  to  the  people,  and  by  the  trade 
nions  directly  representative  of  the  people. 

In  another  meeting  in  this  section  Robert  J.  Watt,  of 
he  AFL,  spoke  of  labor  as  America's  defense  outpost,  a 
trotection  against  subversive  forces.  He  urged  that  em- 
'loyers  trust  their  workers  as  "the  loyal  patriotic  Amer- 
:ans  they  are,"  and  promised  that  "when  labor  finds  one 
in  its  midst  who  is  not  loyal,  it  will  be  as  eager  as  the  em- 
•loyer  to  clean  house."  He  called  on  employers  to  obey 
he  wage  and  hour  law,  urged  further  extension  of  old  age 
nd  survivors'  insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
nd  added  that  "labor  believes  that  a  federal-state  part- 
ership  in  a  general  relief  program"  should  be  added  to 
he  public  assistance  sections  of  the  Act.  It  was  occasion 
or  regret  that  Walter  P.  Reuther,  United  Automobile 
Vorkers  of  America,  CIO,  who  was  to  have  spoken  at  the 
ame  time,  was  detained  by  negotiations  in  Detroit. 

Discrimination  in  the  defense  program  against  Negroes 
nd  other  minorities  also  was  scrutinized  in  the  social 
ction  section.  Here  Lester  B.  Granger  of  the  National 
Jrban  League  marshalled  disturbing  facts  and  figures,  in- 
ustrial  and  military,  to  support  his  observations,  "it  looks 
s  though  a  nation  trying  to  prepare  for  war  wants  no  help 
rom  a  tenth  of  its  citizens,"  and  "the  greatest  single 
nemy  to  democratic  processes  in  the  United  States  is  to  be 
ound  in  the  army  and  navy."  He  believes  that  the  de- 
ense  emergency  offers  the  opportunity  to  break  the  pre- 
kiling  mental  stereotype  as  to  the  Negroes'  place  in  so- 
:iety,  but  "if  this  chance  is  lost  something  will  have  been 
lone  to  the  morale  of  the  Negro  which  will  not  be  cor- 
•ected  in  our  lifetime." 

In  the  section  on  public  welfare  administration,  chair- 
nan,  Robert  T.  Lansdale  of  New  York,  the  effect  of  the 
lefense  program  on  relief  needs  was  surveyed  by  P.  D. 
banner  of  Chicago.  Defense  has  diminished  unemploy- 
nent,  he  said,  but  has  not  dissolved  it. 

As  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  has  modified  the 
omposition  of  those  in  need,  has  modified  programs,  public 
ttitudes  and  understandings.  It  has  raised  the  specter  of 
/hat  is  to  follow.  But  it  has  not  taught  us  to  learn  from  the 
xperience  of  others,  for  not  yet  have  we  put  into  effect  the 


principle  that  the  well-being  of  every  one  of  a  self-governing 
people  is  essential  to  a  continuance  of  self-government. 

Discussion  of  various  health  aspects  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram ran  through  many  meetings.  In  the  social  action 
section,  Walter  N.  Polakov  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  pointed  out  that  for  every  day  of  productive 
time  lost  last  year  because  of  strikes,  sixty  were  lost  by 
accidents  and  occupational  diseases.  Unhealthy  working 
environment,  insanitary  homes  and  "shrunken  bellies"  have 
created  "an  accumulated  deficit  in  national  health  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  reduced  the  productive  capacity  of  the  manpower 
of  the  nation."  Health  services  for  defense  require,  he 
held,  higher  income  for  better  food,  improved  housing, 
shorter  hours  of  work  and  a  program  of  medical  care  "un- 
der the  supervision  and  with  the  participation  of  those  citi- 
zens^ primarily  concerned,  namely  organized  labor." 

Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts  of  the  Medical  Administra- 
tion Service,  New  York,  agreed  with  Mr.  Polakov  on  the 
"profligate  waste"  of  productive  man-days  through  illness. 
The  most  urgent  need  is  for  planning  for  the  care  of  the 
worker  and  his  family  outside  the  plant.  Health  centers, 
available  to  all,  can  be  achieved,  he  prophesied,  through 
"the  concerted  joint  demand  of  labor  and  management 
and  the  active  assistance  of  intelligent  physicians." 

SEVERAL  DISTINGUISHED  PSYCHIATRISTS  TOOK  PART  IN  A 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Dr.  James  S.  Plant  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
posed  a  number  of  questions,  ending  with:  "Can  the  theory 
we  have  developed  in  the  past  thirty  years  stand  the  test 
of  this  crisis?"  Dr.  Clarence  M.  Hincks  of  Toronto  de- 
scribed the  activities  that  have  contributed  to  the  mental 
health  of  Canadian  soldiers  and  Dr.  Baldwin  L.  Keyes 
of  Philadelphia  outlined  pertinent  implications  of  the  se- 
lective service  system.  Dr.  George  K.  Pratt  of  New 
Haven  looked  ahead  to  the  end  of  the  war  when  men 
who  have  had  a  "holiday  from  personal  responsibility  at 
an  age  when  dependency  should  be  discouraged,"  are 
thrown  suddenly  on  their  own.  He  reminded  his  audience 
that  today,  twenty-two  years  after  the  last  war,  great  hos- 
pitals are  full  of  soldiers  who  were  unable  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  their  lives. 
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The  gloomiest  prophet  of  all  was  Dr.  Harry  Stack  Sul- 
livan of  the  William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric  Founda- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  who  spoke  at  a  dinner  arranged 
by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  and  the 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers.  Dr. 
Sullivan  is  convinced  that  as  soon  as  the  American  people 
realize  the  grimness  of  the  war  situation  their  morale  will 
become  profoundly  bad,  showing  itself  in  a  spread  of  per- 
sonality problems.  In  the  process  of  eliminating  from  the 
armed  forces  recruits  likely  to  break  down  mentally  many 
are  being  returned  to  their  communities  as  marked  men. 
Psychiatric  social  workers  can  do  much  to  educate  the 
public  to  understand  the  rejectees,  but  "we  must  all  add 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  to  our  work  in  the  service  of 
the  nation." 

WHEREVER  IN  THE  CONFERENCE  THE  MATTER  OF  DE- 
fense  was  raised — and  that  was  everywhere — the  problem 
of  housing  reared  its  head.  The  Committee  on  Social 
Aspects  of  Housing,  chairman,  Sydney  Maslen  of  New 
York,  heard  the  defense  housing  program  discussed  by 
Carl  Monsees  and  Joseph  P.  Tufts,  both  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  Monsees  described  the 
various  federal  agencies  concerned  with  housing  and  the 
program  "wrought  out  of  their  experience"  to  provide 
dwelling  places  for  the  families  of  industrial  workers  and 
of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  Mr. 
Tufts  made  no  bones  about  the  seriousness  of  the  housing 
shortage,  and  of  increasing  rents  in  defense  communities 
and  their  possible  effect  on  morale.  The  consumers'  division 
of  the  NDAC,  he  said,  is  recommending  that  local  defense 
councils  or  mayors  appoint  fair  rent  committees  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  If  negotiation  fails,  emergency  fair-rent 
legislation  will  be  sought. 

Strictly  speaking,  aliens  and  refugees  may  not  fall  into 
the  defense  problem,  but  both  groups  came  close  into  its 
discussion  at  the  conference.  Before  the  National  Council 
on  Naturalization  and  Citizenship,  Earl  Harrison  of 
Philadelphia,  former  director  of  the  Alien  Registration 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  gave  a  notable 
paper  on  present  day  attitudes.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  alien  registration  last  fall  have  made 
it  less  popular  "to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  of  the  ever- 
present  alien  baiters."  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  the 
"disturbing  policies"  of  employers  toward  alien  workers 
"not  only  contrary  to  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  but 
decidedly  shortsighted  in  that  directly  or  indirectly  they 
tend  to  impede  our  national  defense  program." 

Mr.  Harrison  commented  on  the  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress and  their  wide  spread  on  what  constitutes  a  sound 
national  policy  toward  the  alien.  He  urged  an  affirmative 
program  of  action  which  would : 

Extend  present  efforts  to  inform  aliens,  other  foreign-born, 
and  citizens  on  the  policies  and  attitudes  of  our  government  in 
the  matter  of  alienage. 

Intensify  Americanization  work  to  counteract  propaganda 
disseminated  by  agents  of  the  dictators. 

Help  aliens  and  other  foreign-born  who  are  victims  of  dis- 
crimination, to  find  jobs. 

Support  constructive  and  realistic  alien  legislation. 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  R.  Keith  Kane, 
speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Conference  on  Immigration 
Policy,  cautioned  against  any  hysterical  round-up  of  aliens 
or  a  policy  of  wholesale  detention  and  denial  of  rights  to 
enemy  aliens.  Firsthand  experience  on  this  point  was  con- 


tributed by  Capt.  Alexander  Patterson,  His  Majesty's 
Commissioner  of  Prisons,  whose  mission  to  Canada  has 
been  to  sort  out  and  return  to  England  some  of  the  7,000 
men  and  boys  deported  as  suspected  fifth  columnists.  Cap- 
tain Patterson  deplored  the  tendency  to  fix  a  label  such  ai 
"enemy  alien"  on  individuals.  Many  of  the  deported  men, 
he  said,  already  have  returned  to  England  and  have  become 
casualties  of  war  giving  their  blood  to  erase  a  label  which 
never  should  have  been  affixed  to  them. 

Refugees  are  products  of  war  as  well  as  of  persecution 
and  the  discussion  of  their  situation  and  treatment,  particu- 
larly in  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Refugees,  act- 
ing chairman,  Patrick  M.  Malin  of  New  York,  well  may 
be  chronicled  at  this  point. 

The  story  of  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
European  Children  was  told  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Miss  Lenroot  re- 
ported that  870  children  received  here  under  the  auspices 
of  the  committee  have  been  placed  in  twenty-one  states. 
She  concluded,  somewhat  ruefully,  "Plans  for  care  of  refu- 
gee children  have  in  some  respects  been  in  advance  of  the 
standards  of  care  available  to  many  of  our  own  children." 

The  Canadian  effort  for  "children  on  loan"  was  re- 
counted by  Charlotte  Whitton :  how  responsibilities  were 
spread  between  different  levels  of  government  and  the 
voluntary  services  and  the  ways  in  which  children  actually 
were  placed.  Children  received  without  guarantee  of  main- 
tenance have  added  less  than  5  percent  to  the  normal  load 
of  the  children's  agencies  in  Canada.  Two  problems,  she 
said,  are  causing  much  concern:  whether  older  children 
should  continue  in  school  or  go  to  work,  and  what  should 
be  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  those  who  have  been  bereft 
of  all  their  near  relatives. 

Arthur  D.  Greenleigh  of  New  York,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  National  Refugee  Service,  told  of  the  work 
of  refugee  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  their  "prin- 
ciple expedient  in  effecting  Americanization" — resettlement 
in  communities  throughout  the  country.  To  eliminate  the 
danger  of  "spurious  fund  raising  and  mushroom  refugee 
agencies,"  he  urged  "an  official  or  semi-official  agency  to 
vouch  for  the  responsibility  of  the  agencies  already  in  the 
field,  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  to  regulate 
fund  raising,  and  to  supervise  administration." 

THE    WORLDWIDE    SCOPE    OF   THE    REFUGEE    PROBLEM,    ITS 

appalling  size,  and  the  nature  of  "the  disease  in  the  body 
politic"  of  which  this  is  symptomatic,  were  put  forward  in 
hard  facts  and  figures  by  James  G.  McDonald  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Political  Refugees.  Mr.  McDonald  cautioned  against 
a  repetition  in  this  country  of  Britain's  mistakes  early  in 
the  war  when  only  the  test  of  nationality  was  used  in  the 
internment  policy.  Once  the  war  is  over,  he  said,  the  prob- 
lem of  refugees  will  be  the  largest  the  world  has  ever 
faced.  Its  solution  will  be  one  of  the  basic  tests  of  the 
capacity  of  the  nations  to  make  a  real  peace. 

The  tragedy  of  refugees  overseas  came  into  the  confer- 
ence in  poignant  eye-witness  reports  of  social  workers  re- 
cently returned  from  abroad,  M.  W.  Beckelman  and 
Joseph  J.  Schwartz  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
both  of  whom  spoke  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Social  Welfare.  Another  moving  address  was  that 
of  Alice  Salomon,  founder  and  former  director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  in  Berlin,  herself  a  refugee,  who 
spoke  to  the  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  on  "The 
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Impact  of  the  Nazi  System  Upon  the  Family." 

A  few  more  strands  by  which  defense  and  its  problems 
were  woven  into  the  conference  must  be  mentioned.  The 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  at  the  close  of  a  three- 
day  meeting  adopted  resolutions  which  reviewed  the  im- 
pact of  the  current  crisis  on  neighborhood  services  and 
urged  renewed  "vigilance  in  the  preservation  of  the  way  of 
life  we  know  as  democracy."  Specifically  these  resolutions 
stressed  the  maintenance  of  civilian  morale,  protection  of 
health,  education  of  consumers,  long  time  planning  of  serv- 
ices established  in  the  emergency,  improvements  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  resistance  to  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes,  and  the  continuance  of  WPA 
and  the  civilian  public  housing  program. 

Volunteer  service  in  direct  relation  to  the  defense 
program  was  considered  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Volunteers  in  Social  Serv- 
ice and  the  Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America. 
Here  Mrs.  D.  K.  Rose  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  outlined  the  "priorities."  Volunteers, 
she  said,  first  must  maintain  their  accustomed  duties  in 
their  homes  and  their  local  social  agencies.  Work  in  de- 
fense agencies  is  an  additional  charge  on  their  time  and 
energy.  She  dropped  two  words  of  warning:  volunteers 
should  not  spread  themselves  too  thin ;  they  should  guard 
against  idle  talk  of  muddle  in  the  defense  program. 

Even  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  did  its  bit  by 
including  in  its  extensive  and  striking  exhibit  a  section 
called  "Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue"  in 
which  was  displayed  a  large  collection  of  materials  by 
which  social  agencies  related  their  programs  to  defense. 

Perhaps  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  mention  the 
meeting  sponsored  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  where  Vera 
Micheles  Dean,  director  of  the  research  department  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  spoke  of  the  implications  of 
the  European  situation  for  the  United  States.  Well  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  outstanding  speakers  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  meeting  last  year,  Mrs.  Dean  had  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience  which  tendered  her  an  ovation  such 
as  few  speakers  in  the  conference  received.  The  substance 
of  her  eloquent  address  may  be  read  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
June  1941. 

THE    DEFENSE    THEME    ALSO    DOMINATED    THE    ANNUAL 

meeting  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  held  in 
Atlantic  City  in  the  three  days  prior  to  the  conference.  Two 
main  concerns  were:  community  fund  raising  for  normal 
and  emergency  purposes;  community  planning  for  services 
to  soldiers  on  leave  and  to  defense  workers.  Interest  in  the 
latter  was  far  from  academic.  Many  of  those  present  were 
council  executives  in  localities  where  populations  had 
doubled  or  tripled  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  They 
brought  with  them  the  conflict  of  their  fears  that  their 
carefully  built  up  community  services  would  be  swept  un- 
der by  the  deluge,  and  their  realization  of  the  need  of  in- 
tegrating the  newcomers  into  the  community.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  responsibility  for  basic  steps  of  coordination 
and  expansion  should  be  "officially  vested  in  government 
agencies"  to  which  the  voluntary  agencies,  particularly  the 
councils,  could  provide  advice  and  leadership.  How  such 
leadership  tnd  government  responsibility  in  many  instances 
have  themselves  been  coordinated  was  told  by  council  rep- 
resentatives who  are  members  of  local  defense  bodies. 

The  real  fire  of  the  meeting,  however,  burned  in 
the  fund-raising  discussions.  At  Atlantic  City  the  Chest 


people  were  making  a  last  brave  stand  in  their  fight  for 
"war  chests" — comprehensive  local  fund-raising  campaigns 
to  cover  the  needs  of  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  normal  community  serv- 
ices. By  the  time  the  meeting  convened  they  had  about 
given  up  hope  of  including  the  USO  in  their  annual 
"mobilization"  drives.  A  few  of  them  had  become  critical 
of  the  aloof  attitude  of  Red  Cross  officials.  Saying  that 
"the  little  people  back  home  should  decide  how  and  when 
to  raise  the  money,"  they  pointed  to  studies  made  after  the 
last  war  which  showed  that  communities  that  had  had 
over-all  drives  had  raised  larger  total  amounts  than  those 
with  competing  campaigns  for  various  purposes.  Don  C. 
Smith  of  the  ARC  staff,  speaking  at  one  of  the  luncheons, 
emphasized  the  semi-official  nature  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
Robert  E.  Bondy,  also  of  the  Red  Cross,  pointed  out  that 
local  communities  are  no  longer  self-sufficient  nor  are  their 
problems  entirely  of  their  own  creation.  The  whole  discus- 
sion, however,  lost  its  point  a  week  later  when  President 
Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  Norman  H.  Davis  of  the  Red 
Cross  approved  separate  campaigns  for  local  services,  the 
USO,  and  the  ARC. 

THIS    BRINGS    US    TO    OTHER    MATTERS    WHICH    ENGAGED 

wide  and  thoughtful  attention  at  the  conference,  notably 
the  persisting  problem  of  relief.  Background  to  its  whole 
discussion  was  afforded  at  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  public 
welfare  administration.  Eveline  M.  Burns  of  Columbia 
University,  director  of  research  of  the  committee  on  long 
range  work  and  relief  policies  of  the  National  Research 
Planning  Board,  recounted  the  impressions  she  had  gained 
in  the  course  of  her  work  on  the  study,  the  report  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  released.  She  is  firmly  convinced  that 
problems  of  unemployment  relief  require  permanent  institu- 
tions and  preventive  action.  At  the  end  of  ten  depression 
years  we  can  say  that  at  least  we  have  kept  our  people 
alive.  But  what  we  have  done  is  to  pick  out  certain  groups 
of  people  for  preferential  treatment  without  considering 
whether  their  improved  condition  has  not  been  reached  at 
the  expense  of  people  who  do  not  fit  into  any  of  these 
groups.  Small  governmental  units  responsible  for  those 
who  do  not  fit  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  cooperate 
and  we  have  yet  to  appreciate  what  this  gap  does  to  the 
program  as  a  whole. 

Professor  Burns  admitted  that  local  social  services  have 
been  expanded  in  the  past  decade,  but,  she  said,  they  have 
been  developed  only  for  the  actual  relief  population  and 
the  area  of  human  need  is  much  broader  than  that.  Many 
services  such  as  WPA,  while  recognized  as  desirable,  have 
not  become  part  of  our  permanent  social  provision.  "We 
have  insisted  that  work  is  the  proper  way  to  provide  for 
unemployment,  but  we  have  not  been  consistent  in  follow- 
ing that  policy.  .  .  .  We  have  pushed  program  by  program 
so  that  if  now  we  push  for  general  relief  we  endanger  a 
large  part  of  the  work  program."  How  to  bring  the  pub- 
lic to  see  the  problem  as  a  whole,  Professor  Burns  holds, 
is  basic  to  permanent  planning. 

An  analysis  of  trends  in  employment  and  their  effect  on 
the  relief  load,  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  by  Howard  B.  Myers  of  the  WPA 
and  Robert  P.  Wray  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  brought  small  comfort  to  those  optimists 
who  hope  that  the  "defense  boom"  will  resolve  unemploy- 
ment relief.  Mr.  Myers  estimated  that  unemployment  re- 
mains at  more  than  6,500,000  and  predicted  that  a  year 
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GROUP  WALKING 

LEFT.  Top:  From  New  Jersey — Susan  France,  Orange  Bureau 
of  Family  Service;  Christine  Dobbs,  Essex  County  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic;  Mary  Smith,  director  of  social  service,  Essex  Mountain 
Sanatorium;  Alice  Deem,  Orange  Bureau  of  Family  Service. 
Center:  From  California — Lome  Bell,  NYA,  Los  Angeles;  Anita 
Eldridge,  executive  secretary,  California  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work;  George  D.  Nickel,  director  of  social  relations, 
California  Personal  Finance  Companies.  Bottom:  Marguerite 
Seibert,  assistant  director,  national  child  welfare  division,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  P.  I.  Dixon,  Americus,  Ga., 
national  child  welfare  chairman,  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

ABOVE:  From  Alabama — Margaret  Klein,  director,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Calhoun  County;  Louise  Rice,  director,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Dallas  County.  BELOW:  From 
Seattle,  Wash. — Patricia  Kane,  Catholic  Charities;  Joseph 
E.  Steigman,  King  County  Welfare  Department;  Ruth  Chaskcl, 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Washington; 
Orville  Robertson,  Family  Society;  Jean  Collard,  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work,  University  of  Washington;  Virginia  M.  Hogan, 
King  County  Welfare  Department. 


hence  it  will  not  be  much  below  5,000,000.   He  continued : 

The  extreme  selectivity  of  present  demands  for  labor  is 
not  generally  realized.  It  is  not  only  concentrated  in  rela- 
tively few  areas  of  the  country  but  it  is  restricted  to  young, 
white  males,  particularly  those  with  experience  in  certain 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations.  .  .  .  The  average  age  of 
the  needy  unemployed  is  rising  steadily  and  the  proportions 
of  Negroes,  women,  and  unskilled  workers  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Wray  reported  that  statistical  examination  of  WPA 
and  assistance  rolls  in  Pennsylvania  indicates  that: 

As  a  group,  employables  on  relief  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  standards  that  employers  have  been  seeking  to  maintain 
in  the  selection  of  new  workers.  .  .  .[If  they]  .  .  .  are  to  re- 
ceive their  share  of  the  job  opportunities,  job  specifications  as 
to  age,  sex,  color,  and  experience  must  be  relaxed  and  a  broad 
training  program,  including  rehabilitation,  must  be  maintained. 

In  the  section  on  social  case  work  the  right  to  re- 
lief, "established  in  law  but  not  in  practice,"  had  an 
earnest  protagonist  in  Dorothy  Kahn  of  New  York,  who 
said  in  substance  that  we  set  up  vast  systems  to  prevent  the 
ineligible  from  receiving  relief  rather  than  to  help  the 
eligible  get  it.  Right  there  is  the  conflict  between  the 
purpose  of  our  programs  and  our  practice  in  administering 
them.  Only  old  age  insurance  makes  an  attempt  to  find 
the  persons  entitled  to  its  benefits.  Yet  the  difference  be- 
tween old  age  insurance  and  old  age  assistance  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  method  and  not  in  privilege.  The  rights  arise 
from  the  same  source. 

Although  it  fell  on  the  last  morning  of  the  conference 
a  meeting  in  the  section  on  public  welfare  administration 
drew  an  uncommonly  large  audience  to  hear  Edith  Abbott 
of  Chicago  and  Hugh  R.  Jackson  of  New  York  expound 
their  differing  theories  of  responsibility  for  work  and  main- 
tenance. The  crowd  was  not  disappointed.  Miss  Abbott, 
in  her  accustomed  vigorous  form,  urged  her  major  pro- 
posals for:  "A  work  program,  a  program  of  planned  or- 
derly migration,  a  training  and  retraining  program,  an  un- 
employment assistance  program  for  the  needy  unemployed 
so  that  the  federal  government  will  be  responsible  for  work 
or  maintenance  of  this  group." 

A  new  grant-in-aid,  she  said,  will  not  change  the  an- 
tiquated poor  laws : 

It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  bribing  the  states  by  grants-in- 
aid  to  amend  the  settlement  laws,  but  forty-eight  state  legis- 
latures must  be  willing  to  act  in  the  face  of  determined  op- 
position by  the  local  authorities.  .  .  .  The  solution  will  only 
be  found  by  concentrating  responsibility  where  it  belongs — 
in  the  hands  and  on  the  shoulders  of  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  firm  in  his  defense  of  the  values  of 
state  and  local  participation  in  general  relief.  He  advo- 
cates a  category  of  general  relief  within  the  framework 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  federal  authority  to  se- 
cure minimum  standards  of  adequacy,  of  administration, 
and  of  personnel  with  direct  administrative  responsibility 
resting  with  the  state  or  with  the  community  under  state 
supervision. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Jackson's  paper,  Don  Howard  of 
Xew  York  observed  that  in  emphasizing  state  and  local 
rights  "we  must  not  forget  the  right  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  maintain  standards  of  living."  The  long  future. 
he  believes,  "is  on  the  side  of  Miss  Abbott,"  but  now  the 
question  is  one  of  priorities,  the  first  of  which  is  to  put  a 
bottom  under  relief.  Frank  Bancroft  of  New  York  sug- 
gested that  "before  handing  over  everything  to  Uncle  Sam 


we  must  first  ask  ourselves  what  Uncle  Sam  is  like  these 
days."  He  was  afraid  of  a  "war  government"  policy  of 
"Enlist  and  fight^or  starve,"  and  urged  social  workers  to 
unite  with  other  groups  to  oppose  it. 

While  migrancy  is  much  more  than  a  problem  of  relief, 
it  is  mentioned  here  because  so  much  of  the  discussion  in 
the  conference's  Committee  on  Interstate  Migration,  chair- 
man, Philip  E.  Ryan  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  turned  on  its 
relief  aspects.  But  not  all  of  it.  Will  W.  Alexander  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  in  a  paper  read  in  his 
absence  by  Ernest  J.  Hopkins,  told  of  industrial  migrants 
and  the  efforts  of  OPM  to  secure  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion and  training  of  idle  labor  in  communities  adjacent  to 
defense  projects.  At  the  same  meeting  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  spoke  of  the  failure  of  democratic 
society  to  chart  an  escape  from  the  problems  besetting 
migratory  workers,  wandering  agricultural  families,  and 
rural  youth  "on  the  move,"  and  said:  "Our  main  aim  must 
be  to  make  the  migration  of  displaced  farm  families  not 
a  path  of  misery,  but  a  means  of  securing  either  a  more 
desirable  place  upon  the  land  or  a  more  productive  place 
in  industrial  society." 

Proposals  for  the  relief  problems  of  migrants  were  put 
before  the  conference  by  Mr.  Ryan's  committee  in  a  seven- 
point  platform  recommending,  among  other  things,  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  states  for  general  relief  contingent 
upon  the  acceptance  of  a  state  plan  guaranteeing  assistance 
to  all  who  require  it,  regardless  of  any  settlement  or  resi- 
dence requirement.  The  platform  was  discussed  at  length 
by  a  panel  of  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  who,  for 
the  most  part,  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  its  proposals. 

BECAUSE  THIS  OVER-LONG  CHRONICLE  HAS  EMPHASIZED 
what  seemed  the  two  major  concerns  of  the  conference  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  close-in-to-the-job  interests  of 
social  workers  were  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  the  week 
was  overflowing  with  meetings,  which  explored  the  ideas, 
the  experience,  and  the  practice  of  social  workers. 

The  case  work  section,  for  example,  had  some  thirty 
meetings  during  the  week,  six  of  them  more  or  less  general 
in  their  content,  the  others  turning  on  case  work  techniques 
in  specific  situations.  Because  case  work  enters  into  so 
many  fields  of  specialized  practice,  the  general  meetings  of 
this  section  are  widely  attended.  They  are  especially  large 
when  speakers  of  national  reputation  are  on  the  program 
because,  as  one  young  worker  from  the  West  Coast  put  it, 
"We  like  to  see  the  people  whose  books  we  study,  to  get 
ideas  at  first  hand."  The  meeting  of  the  section  addressed 
by  Gordon  Hamilton,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  Charlotte  Towle,  of  the  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  drew  the  larg- 
est crowd  of  the  week  except  for  the  general  sessions. 

Discussing  "The  Underlying  Philosophy  of  Case  Work 
Today"  Miss  Hamilton  undertook  to  delineate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  "schools"  of  Freud  and  of  Rank  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  philosophic  bases  of  case  work  instruction 
in  the  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania  schools  of  social 
work. 

The  disagreement,  as  she  summed  it  up  after  a  long 
and  scholarly  analysis,  is  between  those  who  wish  to 
retain  the  emphasis  upon  social  need  as  the  basis  of  prac- 
tice, with  the  diagnostic  element  uppermost  and  agency 
function  thought  of  as  a  necessary  division  of  labor ;  and 
those  who  would  make  agency  function  the  basis  of  prac- 
tice with  accent  on  evaluation  of  the  client's  purpose  in  a 
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given  situation.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  she  observed,  whether 
this  disagreement  is  merely  one  of  those  "swings  of  opinion 
to  which  our  profession  is  subject,"  or  whether  it  is  an 
inescapable  difference  in  principle.  "Today  there  is  an 
inescapable  difference  in  practice." 

The  "disagreement"  was  alluded  to  by  Grace  Marcus 
of  New  York  at  a  later  meeting  of  this  section  as  "the 
haunting  conflict  between  relief  giving  and  case  work." 

Miss  Towle's  paper  dealt  with  professional  skills  which 
are  directly  related  to,  or  emerge  from  the  development  of 
valid  generalities.  But,  she  cautioned : 

Skill  breaks  down  when  formulated  methods  and  philo- 
sophies are  enthroned  and  when  generalizations  are  rigidly 
applied  without  reference  to  the  person  presenting  certain 
needs.  .  .  .  Theories  are  seductive  and  unless  we  consciously 
guard  ourselves  against  their  wiles  we  may  seize  on  them  or 
be  possessed  by  them  so  that  unwittingly  we  come  to  serve 
them  rather  than  the  individuals  they  were  designed  to  serve. 

A  feature  of  this  section  was  the  meeting  at  which  were 
presented  the  three  winning  case  work  papers  from  a  con- 
test open  to  practitioners  of  four  or  more  years  experience. 
Forty-five  papers  from  twenty  states  were  submitted. 

The  winners  and  the  subjects  of  their  papers  were: 
Leanore  Gottfried,  North  End  Clinic,  Detroit,  "Medical 
Social  Service  for  an  Adolescent  Facing  Long-Time  Ill- 
ness." Margaret  G.  Muller,  Parole  Clinic,  Eloise  Hos- 
pital, Detroit,  "Case  Work  Aid  to  Patient  and  Family 
Following  Hospitalization  for  Mental  Illness."  Belle 
Shaht,  Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  "School 
Counselling  with  an  Adolescent  Girl." 


The  section  on  group  work  turned  its  attention  to  social 
issues  encountered  in  the  day's  work.  Thus,  at  the  first 
morning  session  of  the  week,  Clara  A.  Kaiser  of  New 
York  reported  on  the  results  reached  by  groups  in  eleven 
communities  which  took  up  the  questions  that  agencies 
face  in  maintaining  and  extending  civil  liberties.  These 
turned  on  such  factors  as  the  way  policies  are  framed;  the 
extent  to  which  all  elements  in  the  constituency  participate 
in  the  process ;  freedom  for  discussion  of  current  political, 
economic,  and  social  issues;  freedom  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams of  outside  organizations  committed  to  furthering 
social,  political,  and  economic  ends. 

Reports  from  the  discussion  groups,  said  Miss  Kaiser, 
indicated  increased  awareness  of  the  need  for  democratiza- 
tion in  policy  making.  In  many  agencies  the  final  and 
sole  authority  still  rests  with  the  board,  usually  over- 
weighted with  members  representing  financial  support.  Re- 
ports also  indicated  that  even  though  agencies  permit  the 
discussion  of  almost  any  question,  "by  and  large  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  members  of  groups  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  broad  social  and  economic  problems."  A  wide 
variation  in  policy  was  reported  on  "freedom  to  partici- 
pate" in  outside  organizations. 

A  meeting  on  consumer  education  in  this  section  was 
opened  by  LeRoy  E.  Bowman  of  New  York  with  the 
provocative  statement:  "If  we  could  get  goods  into  the 
hands  of  consumers  there  probably  wouldn't  be  any  war." 
Prof.  Colston  Warne  of  Amherst,  president  of  the  Con- 
sumers Union,  predicted  that  "by  the  time  this  conference 
convenes  a  year  from  now  .  .  .  the  consumer  movement  no 
longer  will  be  the  property  of  pleasant-mannered  people 


So  admirable  are  the  facilities  of  At- 
lantic City  for  big  meetings  and  so 
meticulous  were  the  advance  arrange- 
ments of  Howard  R.  Knight,  Jane 
Chandler,  and  others  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
that  the  largest  gathering  in  the  sixty- 
eight  years  of  conference  history  suf- 
fered neither  discomfort  nor  inconveni- 
ence from  its  own  bigness.  The  final 
registration  was  7,290,  exceeding  the 
previous  "high"  of  Indianapolis  in  1937 
by  518. 

The  official  program  listed  the  names 
of  603  participants  in  282  meetings  of 
which  the  largest  number,  sixty-three, 
fell  on  Wednesday  of  conference  week. 
Of  these  meetings  ninety-nine  were  in 
the  conference  proper — its  general  ses- 
sions, sections  and  committees — and  183 
were  in  the  fifty-seven  associate  and  spe- 
cial groups  which  form  the  rim  of  the 
whole  structure.  These  figures,  however, 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  during 
the  week  many  meetings  were  held,  such 
as  those  of  alumni  of  schools  of  social 
work,  which  were  not  listed  in  the  pro- 
gram. Of  "meal  meetings" — breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners — there  were 
thirty-three  on  the  program,  only  three 
of  them — the  South  American  and  the 
laymen's  dinner  and  the  final  luncheon 
— under  conference  auspices. 

The   1942  meeting  of  the  conference 


Facts   and   Figures 

will  be  held  May  10-16  in  New  Orleans, 
the  only  city  to  present  an  invitation 
for  that  year.  The  decision  to  go  there, 
taken  at  a  sparsely  attended  business 
meeting,  was  in  accordance  with  a 
policy  adopted  at  Seattle  in  1938,  by 
which  movement  of  the  conference 
around  the  country,  region  by  region, 
is  assured.  The  time  and  place  commit- 
tee reported  that  in  New  Orleans  con- 
ference headquarters  and  all  conference 
meetings  would  be  in  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium, open  without  discrimination  to 
all  delegates  and  others.  The  confer- 
ence itself  would  sponsor  no  "meal  meet- 
ings," and  urged  its  associate  and  special 
groups  to  follow  suit.  New  Orleans  as  a 
meeting  place  was  opposed  by  those 
who  held  that  racial  discrimination  as 
practiced  there  violated  a  principle  of 
the  conference;  it  was  favored  by  those 
who  held  that  the  city's  agreements  with 
the  conference  registered  an  advance 
over  its  previous  practices,  and  that  a 
meeting  such  as  that  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  further  progress  in  the 
South.  The  final  decision  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  was  made  by  a  vote  of  92  to  75. 
Officers  elected  for  the  1942  confer- 
ence are:  president,  Shelby  M.  Harrison, 


Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York;  vice 
presidents,  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago;  Michael 
M.  Davis,  Committee  on  Research  in 
Medical  Economics,  New  York;  Betsey 
Libbey,  Family  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
elected  for  three-year  terms:  Wayne 
McMillen,  Chicago;  Gordon  Hamilton, 
New  York;  Ewan  Clague,  Washington; 
Gertrude  Wilson,  Pittsburgh;  Martha 
A.  Chickering,  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
Agnes  Van  Driel,  Washington;  Evelyn 
K.  Davis,  New  York. 

Chairmen  of  the  five  conference  sec- 
tions: Social  Case  Work,  Jeannette 
Regensburg,  New  Orleans;  Social  Group 
Work,  W.  I.  Newsletter,  Pittsburgh; 
Community  Organization,  Edward  D. 
Lynde,  Cleveland;  Social  Action,  John 
A.  Fitch,  New  York;  Public  Welfare 
Administration,  Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  New 
York. 

Nominations  for  the  1943  conference, 
balloting  to  be  conducted  by  mail,  were: 
president,  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  Chicago; 
vice  presidents,  the  Reverend  Bryan  J. 
McEntegart,  Catholic  Charities,  New 
York;  Elizabeth  Wisner,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work,  New 
Orleans;  Col.  Archibald  Young,  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 
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of  liberal  interests.  It  will  be  militant  and  insistent." 
Caroline  Ware  of  the  advisory  commission.  Council  of 
National  Defense,  put  the  defense  of  democracy  in  terms 
of  people's  lives.  We  must  scrutinize  consumer  protection, 
consumer  adjustment,  programs  that  bear  on  living  stand- 
ards and  on  consumer  participation.  "As  we  meet  our  cur- 
rent problems  we  must  build  a  foundation  for  tomorrow." 
Without  a  "consumer-oriented  economy,"  no  nation  can 
expect  to  survive.  "We  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  way  peo- 
ple live  and  what  they  have  to  live  on." 

A  series  of  eight  group  discussions  under  this  section 
was  divided  between  techniques  of  supervision,  record  keep- 
ing, physical  education,  vocational  training,  and  so  on,  and 
the  implementation  of  larger  relationships  of  group  work, 
such  as  House  Councils  and  other  Forms  of  Membership 
Participation ;  The  Living  Newspaper  as  an  Educational 
Technique  in  Groups;  Recreational  and  Educational  Pro- 
grams in  Trade  Unions;  Cooperatives  and  Credit  Unions. 

Closely  allied  in  interest  were  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Group  Work,  the  sessions  of 
which  were  practically  all  of  overflow  proportions.  At  one 
of  these,  workers  from  agencies  in  defense  communities 
gave  firsthand  accounts  of  trials  and  tribulations  occasioned 
by  new  responsibilities,  changing  clientele,  nationality  con- 
flicts, and  the  frustration  of  minority  groups.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  were  the  new  resources  uncovered,  the 
new  volunteers  enlisted. 

At  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council  to  discuss  the  query,  "Can  Group  Work  Be  Ex- 
plained to  the  Public?"  a  simulated  broadcast  was  put  on 
which  brought  cheers  from  the  audience.  This  was  an 
"eye-witness"  account  of  a  meeting  of  Negro  dock  workers 
in  which  the  group  leadership  process  emerged. 

THE  SECTION  ON  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,  IN  A  GROUP 

meeting  and  a  panel  discussion,  analyzed  the  effective  or- 
ganization of  community  forces  in  medium-sized  cities, 
small  towns  and  rural  sections.  At  another  series  of  group 
meetings  representatives  of  four  types  of  agencies — family 
welfare,  child  care,  group  work,  and  public  welfare — de- 
scribed in  detail  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  in  each  in- 
stance to  effect  changes  in  program  and  structure.  The 
following  day  a  panel  of  specialists  in  community  organi- 
zation evaluated  the  methods  employed  in  the  four  projects. 

The  final  session  of  the  section  was  sort  of  an  experi- 
ence meeting  with  Homer  Folks  of  New  York  re- 
viewing community  forces  that  had  affected  progress  to- 
ward social  goals,  and  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  tracing  progress  in  a  single  field,  industrial  health. 

The  section  on  social  action  held  two  meetings  in  which 
attention  was  focused  on  social  action  in  social  work.  From 
one  angle,  Harry  L.  Lurie  of  New  York  took  a  somewhat 
jaundiced  view  of  the  capacity  of  social  work  to  effect 
action.  He  declared  that:  "Social  work  as  a  whole  has  no 
universally  accepted  program  except  to  maintain  the  agen- 
cies and  services  built  up  by  past  efforts  at  social  action,  and 
even  these  are  subject  to  challenge."  He  concluded: 

Social  action,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a  specially  organized 
salient  within  social  work.  It  must  free  itself  sufficiently 
from  the  general  body  to  engage  in  militant  action  without  the 
impediment  of  carrying  the  entire  group  along  with  it.  ... 
It  is  from  organizations  of  labor,  the  intelligent  middle  class, 
and  from  enlightened  individuals  in  general  who  disassociate 
themselves  from  their  conservative  groups  that  we  can  ex- 
pect some  measure  of  cooperation. 


From  another  angle,  social  workers  were  told  by  Abbott 
Low  Moffatt,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  "slow  and  cumbersome  process"  by  which  social 
legislation  is  achieved: 

The  waiting  period  which  nearly  every  legislative  body, 
because  of  public  inertia,  compels  each  new  reform  to  pass 
through,  serves  as  a  trial  ground  in  which  public  opinion  be- 
comes familiarized  with  the  proposal.  Furthermore,  the  so- 
cial and  economic  adjustments  which  the  reform  would  re- 
quire .  .  .  are  worked  out  during  this  period  and  what  was 
radical  in  its  inception  is  quietly  accepted  when  finally  it  is 
placed  on  the  statute  books. 

In  a  lively  paper,  "Who  Is  Fit  to  Vote  in  a  Democ- 
racy?" George  C.  Stoney  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  whose 
articles  on  the  poll  tax  have  appeared  in  Survey  Graphic^ 
declared  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  reform  is  not  prej- 
udice against  Negroes  but  the  way  in  which  the  poll  tax 
serves  as  a  device  for  political  control.  The  chief  evil,  he 
said,  is  that:  "It  fosters  indifference  toward  government 
among  the  mass  of  people,  a  feeling  that  government  is  a 
grand  racket,  run  by  a  few  for  their  own  benefit." 

The  section  on  public  welfare  administration  tackled 
two  thorny  subjects  in  a  meeting  where  Loula  Dunn  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  spoke  on  "People,  Politics,  and  Public 
Welfare,"  and  Louis  Towley  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  "So- 
cial Action  and  Professional  Integrity."  Miss  Dunn  held 
that  social  workers  and  politicians  may  be  separated  by 
"an  impenetrable  wall  of  words,"  but  that  both  are  tools  of 
the  people,  selected  to  execute  their  collective  will.  Public 
welfare  sprang  from  the  people's  "stirring  of  the  country's 
stubborn  political  soil."  Therefore: 

Any  attempt  to  isolate  public  welfare  from  its  political  heri- 
tage is  unrealistic  and,  I  believe,  alien  and  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  people  to  whom  both  public  welfare  and  politics 
belong.  If,  then,  we  accept  this  idea,  that  public  welfare 
worker  who  is  familiar  with  both  the  art  of  politics  and  the 
science  of  social  work  is  best  prepared  to  meet  the  complexity 
of  problems  presented  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Towley  asserted  that  social  workers  do  not  lack 
professional  integrity,  "they  just  don't  express  it  often 
enough,"  nor  are  they  notably  tolerant  of  its  expression  by 
their  colleagues.  Expressions  that  are  rooted  in  profes- 
sional integrity  may  cause  social  workers  suffering,  but: 

The  penalties  come  not  so  much  from  the  public  or  the 
boss  as  from  other  social  workers.  Why  social  workers  at- 
tempt to  limit  their  colleagues'  expression  of  opinion  and 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts  is  a  question  that  would 
take  a  psychiatric  social  worker  to  answer.  Perhaps  it  goes 
back  to  the  fact  that  people  don't  like  to  follow  a  leader 
who  leads  with  his  chin.  Social  work  groups  tend  to  split 
not  on  ultimate  social  action  but  on  personal  differences  that 
spring  primarily  from  an  honest  statement  of  views. 

The  merit  system  came  in  for  discussion  in  this  section. 
Harry  W.  Marsh  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  told  of  the  resistances  the  new  state  systems  have 
encountered,  and  observed:  "If  those  charged  with  admin- 
istration want  to  play  politics  they  will  do  it  in  spite  of  the 
law."  Employes  under  merit  systems  should  have  the 
right  to  organize,  he  held,  but  not  to  strike.  They  should 
have  the  right  to  petition  and  should  be  given  constant  op- 
portunity to  present  grievances. 

Howard  L.  Russell  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  concluded  regretfully  that  a  state  ad- 
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ministrator  is  faced  today  not  only  with  "time-honored  and 
well  known  personnel  problems"  but  with  many  new  ones. 
"Merit,"  he  said,  "is  not  achieved  by  law  and  regulation 
alone.  The  administrator  must  recognize  that  civil  service 
does  not  give  him  a  ready-made  product,  but  rather  a  sup- 
ply of  high-grade  material  which  must  be  long  and  care- 
fully processed." 

Current  problems  in  social  insurance,  notably  the  exten- 
sion of  protection  to  groups  now  uncovered,  were  dis- 
cussed in  this  section  by  Ewan  Clague  and  John  J.  Corson 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  To  their  somewhat  formid- 
able list  of  problems,  Abraham  Epstein  of  the  American 
Association  for  Social  Security  added  fresh  ones  by  his 
contention  that  provision  must  be  made  not  only  for  the 
dependents  of  drafted  men  during  their  period  of  service 
and  in  the  event  of  their  death  or  disablement  but  for  the 
men  and  their  dependents  during  the  unemployment  which 
may  follow  demobilization.  The  Social  Security  Board 
should  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  he  said,  and  separate 
and  costly  organization  in  other  departments  avoided. 

IN  THE   PROGRAMS  OF  THE  SPECIAL   COMMITTEES  OF  THE 

conference,  some  of  which  already  have  been  mentioned, 
were  many  contributions  which  merit  much  more  extensive 
comment  than  can  be  made  here. 

Theme  of  the  two  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
linquency, chairman,  Austin  H.  MacCormick  of  New 
York,  was  "Breaking  the  Delinquency-Crime  Chain."  Saul 
D.  Alinsky  of  Chicago  emphasized  the  interrelation  of 
crime  with  the  "obstructive  forces  to  today" — such  as  un- 
employment, deterioration  and  disease — and  asserted  that 
the  basis  of  prevention  must  be  in  the  reconstruction  of 
social  organizations,  beginning  on  the  community  level. 
Judge  Gustav  L.  Schramm  of  Pittsburgh  maintained 
that  "no  part  of  a  criminal  procedure  designed  for  adults 
should  be  allowed  to  confuse  the  administration  of  a  juve- 
nile court."  Remarking  that  "knowing  when  to  use  insti- 
tutions" is  a  responsibility  of  community  agencies,  William 
J.  Ellis  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  deplored  the  fact  that  social 
workers  tend  to  avoid  their  use  in  the  treatment  process 
"until  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  have  any  chance  for  suc- 
cess." Thorsten  Sellin  of  Philadelphia  said  that  pro- 
cedures for  the  treatment  of  youthful  offenders  should 
rest  on  rehabilitation,  not  retribution,  and  cited  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute's  model  Youth  Correction  Authority 
Act  as  a  promising  beginning.  Garret  Heynes  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  advocated  the  coordination  of  probation,  prison 
rehabilitation,  and  parole  and  told  of  the  integration  of 
these  three  systems  under  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Corrections.  In  describing  the  theories  of  modern  penal 
and  correctional  systems  James  V.  Bennett,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  classed  prisoners  as  permanent 
institutional  cases,  accidental  or  temporary  criminals,  and 
improvable  offenders,  but  maintained  that  every  case  must 
have  an  individualized  program  of  adjustment.  His  use 
of  the  term  "congenital  criminal"  aroused  a  storm  of  dis- 
cussion, led  by  those  who  insisted  that  no  case  is  "hopeless." 

A  new  Committee  on  Law  and  Social  Work,  chairman, 
Emery  E.  Brownell  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  a  paper  on 
"Legal  Concepts  in  the  Formulation  of  Administrative 
Policies"  by  A.  Delafield  Smith  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  which  was  hailed  by  at  least  one  seasoned  social 
worker  as  a  professional  "beacon." 

Outstanding  in  the  program  of  the  Committee  on  Older 
Children,  chairman,  Dr.  James  S.  Plant  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
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was  Dr.  Plant's  own  brilliant  discussion  of  problems  in 
personality  adjustment  and  that  of  Grace  L.  Coyle  of 
Cleveland  on  the  group  life  of  children  between  ten  and 
eighteen — a  "spontaneous  and  powerful  drawing  together 
...  in  the  search  for  larger  objectives  of  which  to  feel  a 
part." 

The  Committee  on  National  Health  and  Medical  Care, 
chairman,  Prof.  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  Yale  University,  after 
examining  various  plans  for  medical  care,  discussed  the 
health  problems  of  an  aging  population.  The  Committee 
on  the  Physically  Handicapped,  chairman,  Frank  J.  Bruno 
of  St.  Louis,  explored  the  "common  factors"  in  work  for 
the  handicapped,  with  William  Hodson  of  New  York  em- 
phasizing that  "what  the  physically  handicapped  need  is 
not  pity,  but  hard-headed  assistance  based  upon  scientific 
knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  live  self-respecting 
and  self-sustaining  lives." 

IN    THE    LABYRINTH   OF  THE   PROGRAMS   OF  THE   KINDRED 

groups  of  the  conference  were  many  meetings,  significant  in 
various  ways  of  the  current  social  scene. 

Emphasis  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Social  Work  this  year  was  on  safeguarding  the  social 
services  against  inroads  by  the  defense  program.  There 
were  three  general  topics: 

First,  "Meeting  Welfare  Needs  in  Time  of  War,"  with 
Harry  F.  Ward  of  New  York  protesting  the  proposed 
broadening  of  the  tax  base,  the  cuts  in  WPA,  the  "increased 
slow  killing  of  a  few  more  millions  of  our  population 
through  lowered  standards  of  living,"  and  with  Lewis 
Merrill,  president  of  the  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  maintaining  that  labor  stands 
for  a  policy  of  no  involvement  in  the  European  conflict 
and  urging  that  the  government  apply  its  resources  to 
"raising  the  standards  of  living  and  not  alone  to  manufac- 
turing implements  of  war." 

Second,  "Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness"  with 
Marion  Hathway  of  Pittsburgh  and  Rockwell  Kent  of 
New  York  warning  against  threats  to  civil  liberties. 

Third,  "Safeguarding  Personnel  and  Services  in  Social 
Agencies,"  a  panel  discussion,  with  Elizabeth  McCord  de 
Schweinitz  of  Baltimore  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  united 
and  competent  profession ;  Constance  Kyle  of  New  York 
stressing  the  need  for  standards  in  the  personnel  of  the  new 
defense  services;  with  Dorothy  Kahn  of  New  York  insist- 
ing that  leadership  come  from  within  the  profession;  and 
with  Margaret  Eves  of  New  York  interpreting  the  union's 
part  in  maintaining  personnel  standards. 

But  whatever  the  topic,  there  was  sure  to  be  a  call, 
sometimes  from  the  speakers  or  the  chairman,  sometimes 
from  the  floor,  to  "keep  this  country  out  of  war."  This 
was  repeated  in  handbills  prepared  by  the  committee  and 
distributed  outside  the  convention  hall  before  the  general 
sessions. 

Protesting  that  their  unions  were  "being  used  as  chan- 
nels for  propaganda  against  defense  measures  and  against 
aid  to  the  enemies  of  totalitarianism,"  a  group  of  union 
members  sponsored  a  special  meeting  of  "Social  Work 
Trade  Unionists  for  Britain  and  Democracy."  Their 
stated  purpose  was  to  "dissipate  the  idea  .  .  .  that  social 
work  trade  unionists"  oppose  "the  national  program  of  aid 
to  Britain  ...  or  minimize  the  significance  of  Hitlerism 
in  its  war  to  destroy  democracy."  John  A.  Fitch  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  sponsoring  committee,  questioned 
the  right  of  union  leaders  who  are  against  aid  to  Britain 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


IN  line  with  the  President's  recommendation  that  preparations  be  made  now  for 
the  post-emergency  period   (post-war  is  easier  to  say,  but  perhaps  premature) 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  has  opened  hearings  on  the  Voorhis  resolution 
setting  up  a  Post-Emergency  Economic  Avisory  Commis- 
sion. 

The  resolution  is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
measure  introduced  early  in  the  session  by  Senator  Robert 
F.  Wagner  of  New  York.  Senator  Wagner  is  ill,  however, 
so  the  House  bill  is  being  given  the  right  of  way  with  a 
definite  shove  from  the  White  House.  The  Administration 
accepts  the  possibility  of  a  long  war  and  a  prolonged  emer- 
gency but  it  does  not  propose  to  be  caught  napping. 

Mr.  Voorhis  has  two  bills  before  the  committee.  Both 
are  under  consideration  but  the  second,  H.J.Res.76  (the 
Wagner  twin),  is  the  one  with  the  best  chance  of  a  favor- 
able report.  It  sets  up  a  commission  of  twelve  members, 
three  from  the  Senate,  three  from  the  House,  and  six  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  commission  is  directed  to 
study  the  economic  problems  likely  to  confront  the  nation 

when  peace  is  restored  and  to  formulate  a  "comprehensive  program  for  the  full  utili- 
zation of  America's  resources  of  men  and  machines  in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  the  people."  The  italics  are  ours,  but  are  quite  noticeable 
in  the  hearings. 

W.  L.  Batt  of  OPM,  testifying  at  the 
opening  of  the  hearings,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  the  post-emergency  problem  al- 
ready is  under  consideration  by  various 
agencies,  including,  among  others,  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  National 
Planning  Association,  and  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  Mr.  Batt 
said,  "I  sincerely  believe  that  if  we  tackle 
this  problem  of  post-war  demobilization 
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Chances  that  the  House  will  be  sus- 
tained are  not  improved  by  the  fact  that 
Representative  Clifton  A.  Woodrum  of 
Virginia,  long  held  a  foe  of  WPA  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  18-months  clause, 
is  a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 


of  industry  and  manpower  with  an  en- 
ergy comparable  to  that  which  we  are 
now  devoting  to  the  opposite  process,  we 
can  build  an  economy  and  a  standard  of 
living  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  dreamed." 

CONFEREES  ON  THE  WPA  APPROPRIA- 
tion  bill  are  deadlocked  and  have  called 
off  meeting  until  their  tempers  have  cool- 
ed. Nothing  raises  congressional  blood 
pressure  so  violently  as  WPA.  The  sub- 
ject is  always  good  for  a  row  on  the  floor 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  con- 
ference committees  have  great  difficulty 
in  agreeing.  This  year  has  been  no  ex- 
Tption  and  although  an  agreement  will 
be  reached,  probably  before  this  page 
goes  to  press,  it  will  not  be  a  hundred 
percent  satisfactory  to  either  chamber,  to 
WPA  headquarters  and,  least  of  all,  to 
WPA  workers. 

The  chief  fight,  again  not  an  original 
idea,  is  the  18-months  clause.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  his  WPA  message,  recommend- 
ed that  it  be  eliminated.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriation  disagreed. 
The  House  knocked  it  out  on  the  floor 
and  the  Senate  qualified  House  action  by 
a  clause  giving  preference  to  persons  who 
had  been  certified  as  in  need  of  employ- 
ment for  three  months  or  more. 


As  SOON  AS  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  H. 
Tolan  returns  to  Washington  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  plans  to  take  up  his 
bill  regulating  private  employment 
agencies.  The  bill  grew  out  of  the  study 
made  by  Mr.  Tolan's  committee  on 
migratory  labor  and  seeks  to  control  pri- 
vate agencies  which  have  been  profiting  at 
the  expense  of  the  migrants.  Briefly  it  re- 
quires such  agencies  to  register,  post 
bond,  and  pay  a  fee,  and  brings  them 
under  the  general  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

The  bill,  HR  4675,  charges  certain  pri- 
vate agencies  with  abusive  practices,  in- 
cluding the  collection  of  excessive  fees, 
dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  in- 
formation and  aggravation  of  the  distress 
of  persons  seeking  employment. 

Hearings  will  be  brief  and  the  meas- 
ure will  be  reported  to  the  House  floor 
in  the  very  near  future. 

THE  SENATE  HAS  AGREED  TO  REDUCE  THE 
maximum  draft  age  to  twenty-eight  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs has  endorsed  the  bill.  It  is  due  for 
early  and  almost  certainly  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  floor. 

The  bill  does  not  carry  a  retroactive 
clause.  Draftees  above  twenty-eight 
"caught"  last  year  will  have  to  complete 
their  training.  However,  they  will  be 
among  the  first  discharged  and  may  not 
be  included  in  the  new  bill  extending  the 
period  of  service  beyond  a  year.  This 


rumored  bill  has  not  been  introduced 
but  it  is  understood  here  that  the  War 
Department  soon  will  request  Congress 
to  make  such  a  change  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  No  less  an  authority  than 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  chief  of 
staff,  is  responsible  for  the  report. 

Incidentally,  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey,  deputy  director  of  selective  service, 
advocates  waiving  certain  of  the  physical 
disability  clauses.  At  the  recent  National 
Nutrition  Conference  he  suggested  that 
if  those  unfit  for  minor  causes  were 
taken  into  the  service  their  disabilities 
might  be  corrected.  He  estimated  that 
half  of  those  now  rejected  could  be 
brought  up  to  par  by  proper  diet  and 
medical  attention. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  THOMAS  BILL  FOR 
federal  aid  to  education,  S.1313,  have 
been  completed  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  expects  to 
bring  out  a  bill  this  session.  On  the 
House  side,  however,  it  is  another  story. 
The  companion  bill,  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Clyde  T.  Ellis  of  Arkansas, 
is  untouched  and  its  chances  for  a  hear- 
ing are  meager.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  testifying  at 
the  Senate  hearing,  urged  early  action  on 
the  bill. 


ON  JUNE  25,  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  is-  • 
sued  an  executive  order  aimed  at  wiping 
out  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
in  defense  industry.  The  order,  which 
has  been  under  discussion  at  the  White 
House  for  some  time,  was  based  on  defi- 
nite evidence  that  workers  are  being  re- 
jected for  defense  jobs  "solely  because  of 
considerations  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin,  to  the  detriment  of  work- 
ers' morale  and  of  national  unity."  The 
order  creates  a  committee  on  fair  em- 
ployment in  OPM  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  and  adjust  griev- 
ances; directs  all  federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  take  measures  to  stop  dis- 
crimination ;  and  directs  all  such  agencies 
to  include  in  all  defense  contracts  in  the 
future,  clauses  obligating  contractors  to 
avoid  discrimination  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  of  practice. 

RECREATIONAL  CAMPS  FOR  SOLDIERS  IN 
every  training  area  are  being  planned  by 
the  War  Department.  Seven  already 
have  been  constructed  in  the  Gulf  States, 
and  sites  for  five  more  have  been  selected. 
Others  are  in  the  preliminary  planning 
stage.  The  Department  says  the  camps 
are  being  designed  to  provide  soldiers  on 
leave  with  inexpensive  recreational  fa- 
cilities. There  will  be  sleeping  quarters, 
meals,  athletic  equipment,  and  books. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Ford  Goes  Union 

THE  greatest  of  the  remaining  anti-union  strongholds 
capitulated  when  the  Ford  Motor  Company  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
(CIO)  last  month.  Dramatic  developments  abroad  over- 
shadowed what  normally  would  have  been  headline  news. 
Three  months  ago,  Harry  Bennett,  director  of  personnel 
for  Ford,  had  announced  that  the  company,  bowing  to  an 
order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which  had 
been  upheld  by  the  courts,  would  "bargain  till  hell  freezes 
over,  but  they  [the  union]  won't  get  anything."  The  con- 
tract signed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Philip  Murray,  head  of  the 
CIO,  and  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the  U.A.W.,  not 
only  reversed  the  labor  policy  of  the  Ford  organization, 
but  outdistanced  Ford's  chief  competitors,  General  Motors 
and  Chrysler,  by  establishing  a  union  shop. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  contract  are :  a  union  shop 
for  all  Ford  plants  in  the  United  States,  which  together 
employ  over  120,000  workers  (a  union  shop  is  one  in  which 
non-union  workers  may  be  taken  on,  but  where  they  are 
required  to  join  the  union  after  they  are  hired)  ;  the 
"check-off,"  under  which  the  company  deducts  union  dues 
from  employes'  wages  and  turns  them  over  to  the  union ; 
wage  adjustments  putting  the  Ford  wage  scale  on  a  par 
with  the  rest  of  the  industry;  a  system  of  shop  stewards 
and  grievance  committees,  with  management  and  union 
equally  represented;  liquidation  of  the  "strong  arm 
squad"  which  played  a  vigorous  part  in  Ford's  resistance 
to  labor  organization.  Hereafter,  Ford  cars  will  carry  the 
union  label. 

Political  Casualties 

VICTIMS  of  a  political  wrangle  are  California's  27,- 
000  needy  families  who  last  month  were  left  stranded 
when  the  legislature  adjourned  without  appropriating  relief 
funds.  The  fight  between  the  administration  forces  which 
demanded  an  appropriation  for  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  an  "economy  bloc"  which  demanded  the  re- 
turn of  relief  responsibility  to  the  local  communities 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1941,  page  89]  came  to 
a  deadlock  when  the  governor  vetoed  an  appropriation  bill 
which  provided  for  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  SRA. 
Done  out  of  funds  by  the  legislators'  sudden  longing  for 
home,  all  SRA  programs — direct  relief,  work  relief,  work 
camps — now  face  immediate  liquidation.  With  the  state 
out  of  the  picture,  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  threatens 
to  fall  on  two  counties — Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
— where  relief  recipients  are  concentrated. 

Though  some  of  the  legislators  evidently  voted  for  ad- 
journment for  political  reasons  and  expected  to  be  called 
back  to  a  special  session  to  complete  the  unfinished  business, 
indications  at  this  writing  are  that  no  special  session  will  be 
called.  Social  workers  and  others  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  California's  needy  see  slight  hope  that  pressure  from 
citizens'  committees  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
governor  to  call  the  legislators  together  again.  They  give 
three  reasons  for  the  public's  indifference:  the  SRA  has 


fallen  deeper  and  deeper  into  disrepute  because  of  political 
manipulation,  maladministration  and  constant  "airing  of 
dirty  linen" ;  in  thirty-three  of  the  state's  fifty-eight  coun- 
ties the  SRA  caseload  is  less  than  100  and  consequently 
rouses  little  community  interest;  the  public  is  preoccupied 
with  its  concern  for  defense.  In  the  meantime,  unless  the 
counties  are  willing  to  dig  down  into  their  coffers  and 
produce  some  relief  funds,  27,000  families  face  a  standard 
of  living  based  chiefly  on  surplus  commodities. 

ILO  in  Canada 

THE  International  Labor  Office,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  refugees  from  wartorn  Europe,  is 
going  on  with  the  tasks  undertaken  in  such  high  hopes  at 
Geneva  in  1920.  From  its  new  "working  center"  at  Mc- 
Gill  University  in  Montreal  come  the  International 
Labor  Review,  and  the  reports  of  studies  in  the  labor 
field  for  which  the  ILO  continues  to  act  as  clearing 
house.  It  is  a  heartening  thing  these  days  to  find  on  one's 
desk  a  new  ILO  publication  in  the  familiar  green  cover, 
to  see  the  word  "international"  used  in  the  sense  of  civil- 
ized discussion  among  men  of  good  will,  to  realize  that  in 
one  area,  however  circumscribed  it  has  become  for  the  mo- 
ment, "reconciling  of  differences  by  agreement"  still  goes 
on.  The  Review  never  has  been  an  exciting  publication. 
But  now  one  turns  to  its  sober  pages  with  eagerness,  find- 
ing renewed  hope  in  prosaic  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
international  conventions,  the  report  of  undramatic  gains 
in  social  insurance  and  protective  legislation  in  Turkey, 
Uruguay,  Australia,  Cuba.  In  spite  of  reduced  staff  and 
budget,  the  ILO  is  continuing  its  technical  services  to 
the  employers,  workers,  and  governments  of  its  member 
states.  It  has  resumed  representative  meetings,  and  is 
making  plans  for  the  postponed  annual  meeting  which  will 
take  place  this  year,  probably  in  one  of  the  American 
countries. 

A  recent  ILO  leaflet  defines  the  "three  outstanding 
duties"  of  the  Office  in  the  world  of  1941 :  "To  protect 
the  gains  won  during  the  past  twenty-one  years;  to  help 
solve  the  labor  and  social  problems  raised  by  the  war  in 
neutral  and  belligerent  countries  alike;  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  wartime  economy  in  order  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  the  world's  ultimate  return  to  peacetime  economy,  and 
to  prepare  for  a  lasting  reconstruction."  The  leaflet  car- 
ries the  list  of  fifty-two  member  states  which,  through  the 
ILO,  are  working  toward  these  ends. 

An  111  Wind  .  .  . 

A  LCOHOLISM,  considered  the  most  impenetrable  of 
-tV-  social  problems,  today  is  contributing  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  other  social  ills.  According  to  figures  gathered  re- 
cently by  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  liquor 
taxes  bring  the  states  fifteen  times  as  much  money  as  they 
did  before  prohibition,  although  liquor  consumption  has 
"not  yet"  reached  pre-prohibition  levels.  The  increased 
revenue— from  $21,000,000  in  1915  to  $320,000,000  last 
year — is  due  to  sales  taxes  on  alcoholic  drinks,  levied  by  the 
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states  for  the  first  time  after  prohibition  was  repealed. 
Twelve  states  have  earmarked  all  this  new  money  for  the 
support  of  social  welfare  programs,  particularly  for  the 
categorical  assistances  which  bring  in  matching  funds  from 
the  federal  government.  Other  "worthy  causes"  to  which 
the  tippler's  money  goes  are  police  pensions,  homestead  ex- 
emption funds,  and  the  reduction  of  local  property  taxes 
and  state  indebtedness. 

"We  Carry  On" 

A  GLIMPSE  of  the  way  London  social  work  is  func- 
tioning and  of  how  social  workers  are  demonstrating 
their  competence,  resilience,  and  gallantry  is  given  by  B. 
E.  Astbury,  general  secretary  of  the  London  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  in  a  letter  to  an  American  friend.  Mr. 
Astbury  writes: 

After  many  years  patient  work  and  propaganda  the  fully 
trained  family  case  worker  has  come  into  his  own,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  her  own.  The  central  government,  and  more 
particularly  the  local  authorities,  are  now  clamoring  for 
more  and  more  fully-trained  family  case  workers.  They 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  reception  areas  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  personal  problems  of  our  evacuees.  In  Lon- 
don every  trained  worker  who  could  be  spared  has  been  lent 
to  one  government  department  or  another  to  deal  with  the 
widespread  problems  which  arise  from  intensive  bombing. 
People  like  myself  are  pulled  in  all  directions  of  the  compass. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  been  appointed  ad- 
visory officer  to  the  British  War  Relief  Society  of  U.  S.  A. 
and  the  American  Air  Raid  Relief  Committee.  A  great  de- 
sire has  developed  among  Americans  in  this  country  to  see 
that  the  money  so  generously  subscribed  in  America  is  used 
to  its  utmost  constructive  value.  Seven  schemes  which  I 
recommended  now  have  been  adopted  by  the  two  American 
societies.  The  first  is  for  shelter  clubs.  Under  it  we  are 
making  grants  to  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  our  most  savagely 
attacked  towns  to  enable  them  to  function  during  air  raids. 
The  government  is  strengthening  club  premises,  and  we  are 
fitting  them  out  with  bunks,  mattresses,  and  necessary  equip- 
ment so  that  the  working  adolescents  of  both  sexes  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  public  shelters,  can  spend  their  evenings 
in  clubs,  and  can  sleep  on  the  premises  in  charge  of  club 
leaders. 

The  second  scheme  provides  homes  for  children  under  five, 
and  shell-shocked  children  from  our  raided  towns.  To  these 
homes  in  the  country,  children  will  go  to  recover  from  their 
unhappy  experiences  before  being  billeted  out  in  safety  areas. 

The  third  scheme  provides  for  individual  billeting  of  in- 
valid children.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of  children  in 
our  raided  towns  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  medical  exami- 
nation which  precedes  normal  evacuation  to  safety  areas. 
They  are  mainly  congenital  heart  cases,  suspected  tubercular 
cases,  and  crippled  children.  Under  this  scheme  special  billets 
will  be  found  with  nurses  or  competent  people  who  will  give 
the  children  the  individual  attention  they  need. 

The  fourth  scheme  is  for  the  assistance  of  professional  men 
in  the  education  of  their  children  at  public  schools.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  assistance  is  becoming  more  apparent 
daily,  and  the  fund  will  be  an  untold  blessing  to  thousands 
of  professional  people  who  are  suffering  from  acute  war  dis- 
tress. 

The  fifth  scheme  deals  with  settlements  in  badly  bombed 
towns  to  enable  them  to  expand  and  continue  their  activities 
after  their  premises  have  been  wrecked. 

The  sixth  scheme  is  for  providing  recreational  facilities  for 
hostels  for  difficult  children  in  the  reception  areas.  Owing 
to  their  unhappy  experiences  a  number  of  children  who  have 
been  evacuated  from  bombed  towns  are  exhibiting  behavior 
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problems  such  as  enuresis  and  personality  difficulties.  The 
hostels  are  being  arranged,  and  from  the  American  funds  we 
are  providing  them  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  play 
therapy  and  recreation. 

The  last  scheme  is  for  the  relief  of  civilian  distress  due  to 
the  war  which  is  not  covered  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  Relief 
Fund  or  from  statutory  sources. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  we  have  tried  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  deal  with  the  special  social  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  fullest 
possible  value  from  the  money  which  the  American  people  so 
generously  have  sent. 

We  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  our  own  work. 
Twelve  of  our  offices  have  been  bombed  and  in  the  last  severe 
air  raid  two  more  sustained  a  direct  hit.  All  the  records  are 
gone.  I  think  it  says  much  for  the  old  C.O.S.  that  in  every 
instance  we  have  been  able  to  open  a  new  office  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Such  things  as  case  loads  literally  have 
disappeared.  It  is  mainly  a  case  of  admitting  so  many  people 
to  the  office  at  a  time,  and  grappling  with  their  problems  as 
best  we  can. 

Denison  House  itself  has  been  extremely  fortunate.  We 
had  a  direct  hit  some  months  ago  but  the  damage  was  rela- 
tively small.  Our  glass  disappears  at  frequent  intervals  and 
we  arrive  to  find  the  place  knee  deep  in  debris  and  splinters, 
but  somehow  it  is  tidied  and  we  carry  on.  Mercifully  we 
have  been  spared  any  casualties.  Like  everyone  else  we  do 
our  best  to  carry  on  cheerfully  though  our  work  is  of  neces- 
sity tremendously  sad  at  times.  Our  belief  in  ultimate  vic- 
tory is  still  unshaken;  with  everyone  else,  we  are  deeply 
thankful  for  all  that  America  is  doing  for  us  in  our  hour 
of  great  trial. 

Herbert  C.  Parsons 

NEWS  of  the  death  of  Herbert  C.  Parsons  of  Boston, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  brings  to  a  circle  of 
friends  encompassing  three  generations,  many  memories 
of  a  warm,  richly  endowed  personality.  His  keen  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  your  ideas  in  their  right  relation  to  his 
own;  his  pungent  wit;  his  convincing  manner — these  char- 
acter traits  of  a  generous-hearted,  quick-thinking,  lanky, 
slow-moving  fellow,  are  remembered  by  everyone  who 
knew  him.  A  master  of  the  art  of  expression  both  in 
public  address  and  in  writing  and  with  all  the  polish  of  a 
university,  he  held  only  an  honorary  degree.  Friends 
scarcely  could  believe  his  regretful  admission  that  fie  had 
not  been  privileged  to  attend  college. 

Herbert  Parsons  was  a  farm  boy  and  not  too  fond  of 
work  in  the  fields.  He  escaped  by  way  of  hiring  out  as 
grocer's  boy  and  later  as  printer's  devil  on  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Gazette.  He  became  a  journalist  of  some  repute, 
served  four  years  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
finally  settled  down  into  administrative  public  service. 

As  Massachusetts  state  commissioner  of  probation,  a  post 
he  held  for  many  years,  he  seized  upon  the  first  indica- 
tions of  a  plan  of  probation  for  offenders  and  developed  it 
into  the  probation  system  now  prevalent  throughout  the 
country.  Social  workers  and  penologists  called  him  the 
"father  of  probation,"  and  Harvard  University,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services,  made  him  an  honorary  Master  of 
Arts.  To  him  also  is  credited  the  Massachusetts  system 
of  centralized  criminal  records,  and  to  his  thinking  may 
be  traced  also  a  fair  share  of  the  state's  program  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  defective  delinquents.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  and  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Child 
Council— R.  W.  K. 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 
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The  AASW  Meeting 

T    ONG   smoldering   differences   in   the 
American      Association      of      Social 
Workers,  variously  described  as  "revolt 
in  the  sticks"  and  "a  struggle  for  power," 
broke  out  into  the  open  at  the  delegate 
conference  held  in  Philadelphia  the  last 
days   in    May.     The   outbreak   was    the 
culmination  of  several  years  of  accumu- 
lating unrest  within  the  organization,  the 
basic    reasons    for   which    are    far    from 
simple.     Tangled  in  with  them  are  dif- 
ferences   occasioned    by    geography    and 
philosophy,  by  the  lack  of   a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  purpose  and  function  of  the 
organization,    and   latterly   by   personali- 
ties.    Back    of    it    all    seems    to    be    a 
protest  on   the   part  of   a  large   and   in- 
fluential    section     of     the     membership 
against   what   it    regards    as   domination 
of  the  organization  by  "the  family  case 
work     wing."       This     section      alleges 
manipulation  of  procedures  by  that  wing 
to    control    standards    which,    it    claims, 
work  a  hardship  on  practitioners  outside 
the  case  work  field,  limit  the  usefulness 
of   the   organization,   and  bear   scant   re- 
lationship to  the  realities  of  social  work 
as  it  has  developed  in  the  past  ten  years. 
It    has    been    clear    for    several    years 
that  an  articulate  and  apparently  grow- 
ing minority  in  the   association  was  not 
satisfied    with    the    direction    of    the    or- 
ganization    or    with     its    program     and 
operation,    and   was   impatient   with   the 
processes    by    which     change     could     be 
effected.     At  the   delegate  conference  in 
Buffalo  in  1939  the  set-up  of  the  national 
board  was  changed  definitely  to  provide 
regional  representation.     The  new  presi- 
dent elected  in   1940,  Wayne   McMillen 
of  the  School  of   Social  Service  Admini- 
stration, University  of  Chicago,  was  rec- 
ognized   generally    as    sympathetic    with 
the   protesting  point  of  view.     Prior   to 
his  election  occurred   the   "Clayton   inci- 
dent"  [see  Survey  Midrnonthly,  January 
1941,   page    17]    in   which   the   executive 
secretary    of    the    association,    supported 
by  the  then  president,  Harry  Greenstein 
of   Baltimore,  and   at  the  request  of  the 
association's  St.  Louis  chapter,  conducted 
an    inquiry    into    the    personnel    policies 
and  practices  of  the  Family  Service  So- 
ciety of  St.  Louis  County,  Clayton,  Mo. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  association 
felt    that    the     national    office     had     ex- 
ceeded   its    authority   in   making   this   in- 
quiry, though  its  action  was  upheld  sub- 
sequently  by   the    national   board.     This 
incident  precipitated  many  complaints  to 
the  president  by  individual  members  and 
an  official  detailed  protest  by  the   New 
Jersey   Chapter   against   the   general    ad- 


ministration of   the  national  office. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  national  board  in 
late  March  the  president,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millen, in  discussing  these  complaints, 
stated  his  own  dissatisfaction  with  the 
association's  program  and  with  what  he 
termed  the  resistance  to  change  of  the 
national  office  administration.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  staff  of  the  national 
office  presented  a  memorandum  pointing 
out  certain  basic  faults  in  association 
operations,  chiefly  the  lack  of  full  ex- 
ercise by  the  board  of  its  governmental 
responsibilities.  To  this  lack  was 
ascribed  the  exposure  of  the  association 
to  repeated  attempts  to  overhaul  its 
structure  at  the  expense  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  program  development. 

Since  the  board  saw  the  issue  as 
basically  one  of  program  it  did  not,  at 
this  meeting,  take  up  specific  complaints 
but  assigned  to  the  executive  committee 
the  responsibility  for  a  study  to  define 
the  program  as  it  has  evolved  from  past 
delegate  conferences  and  board  action ; 
to  define  alternate  proposals;  to  evalu- 
ate the  qualifications  of  the  executive 
secretary  to  carry  out  whatever  pro- 
gram was  agreed  upon.  The  committee 
was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Philadel- 
phia meeting  on  "developments  up  to 
that  time." 

THE   PROTESTING  WING  OF  THE  MEMBER- 

ship  was  outspoken  in  its  opinion  that 
something  more  was  required  than  self- 
study  by  the  executive  committee  and 
presumably  the  national  staff.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  made  up  of  Mr. 
McMillen,  member  ex  officio;  Kenneth 
L.  M.  Pray  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work  acting  as  chairman; 
Margaret  Rich  of  the  Family  Society  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh;  Aileen 
Kennedy  Maccracken  of  Cleveland, 
formerly  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  but  now  retired;  James 
Brunot  of  the  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association;  Lester  B.  Granger 
of  the  National  Urban  League;  and  Don 
Howard  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York. 

Throughout  the  long  simmering  dif- 
ferences and  the  "incidents"  that  peri- 
odically demanded  attention,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  association,  its  na- 
tional board  of  twenty-one  members,  its 
executive  committee  of  seven  members, 
and  its  executive  secretary  operated  with- 
in the  stated  and  known  powers  and 
authorities  set  forth  in  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  mandates  of  the  annual  delegate  con- 
ference. Of  this  there  seems  to  be  no 
question. 

During  the  weeks  preceding  the  Phila- 


delphia delegate  conference  each  "side" 
in  the  controversy  accused  the  other  of 
"playing  politics"  to  an  extent  and  by 
methods  which,  if  true,  would  warrant 
the  admiration  of  those  practical  poli- 
ticians whose  maneuverings  social  work- 
ers are  the  first  to  condemn.  By  the 
time  the  Philadelphia  conference  opened, 
the  issues  had  become  more  or  less  per- 
sonal with  heavy  fire  directed  at  Walter 
West,  the  executive  secretary,  and  his 
"qualifications  for  the  duties  he  should 
perform." 

The  Philadelphia  meeting  included 
delegates  from  thirty-six  states  and 
Puerto  Rico,  representing  seventy-four 
of  the  association's  ninety  chapters  with 
the  New  York  City  and  Chicago  chap- 
ters having  the  largest  delegations.  Ac- 
credited voting  delegates  numbered  149. 
The  agenda  of  the  meeting  covered  many 
committee  reports  of  professional  im- 
portance. These  included  one  by  the 
committee  on  government  and  social 
work  exposing  the  "stark  facts"  of  in- 
adequate relief  and  medical  care.  But 
the  temper  of  the  delegates  was  such 
that  these  reports  received  less  attention 
than  they  deserved.  The  progress  re- 
port of  the  executive  committee's  study 
was  the  uppermost  concern. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Pray  the  first  day, 
it  brought  a  parliamentary  skirmish — 
the  first  of  many — as  to  whether  it 
should  be  "accepted"  or  "received  and 
placed  on  file."  By  a  vote  of  90  to  42 
it  finally  was  "accepted"  and  referred 
back  to  the  executive  committee  with 
instructions  to  proceed  with  the  study 
along  the  lines  on  which  it  had  started. 
Discussion  of  its  content  was  scheduled 
for  the  following  day. 

ON  SATURDAY  MORNING  CAME  ANOTHER 
sharp  parliamentary  clash.  This  was 
over  the  presentation  of  the  progress  re- 
port by  a  committee  of  West  Coast  mem- 
bers appointed  last  year  to  bring  in 
recommendations  on  financing  chapter 
representatives  to  the  delegate  confer- 
ence. The  report,  it  appeared,  had  not 
gone  through  certain  established  pro- 
cedures with  the  executive  committee. 
It  finally  was  brought  on  the  floor  un- 
der circumstances  which  added  to  the 
general  tension. 

Mr.  Pray,  in  opening  the  discussion 
of  the  executive  committee's  report  on 
its  study,  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
criticisms  made  by  the  members  involved 
the  board  and  president  and  entailed  an 
evaluation  of  the  whole  administrative 
set-up.  The  study  had  not  progressed 
to  an  examination  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  executive  secretary.  It  would  re- 
quire about  six  weeks  more  to  finish  and 
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meantime,  he  cautioned,  chapters  should 
not  circulate  "gossip  and  vituperation." 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discus- 
sion, more  distinguished  by  heat  than  by 
light,  Grace  L.  Coyle  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  moved  that 
the  executive  committee  be  increased  by 
seven  additional  members  to  ensure  more 
geographical  spread.  Mr.  Pray  stated 
that  favorable  action  on  Miss  Coyle's 
motion  would  be  taken  as  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  executive  committee. 
The  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  74  to 
71. 

During  the  luncheon  recess  Mr.  West 
presented  his  resignation  to  the  com- 
mittee which  refused  to  accept  it.  Short- 
ly after  the  next  session  opened  Mr. 
Pray,  arriving  somewhat  late,  asked  for 
the  floor  to  report  the  action  of  Mr. 
West  and  of  the  committee  and  to  pre- 
sent his  own  resignation.  In  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  emotion  the 
other  members  of  the  committee, 
scattered  through  the  hall,  followed  his 
lead  one  by  one  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Maccracken  who  was  not  present. 
After  much  discussion  and  parlia- 
mentary involvement,  Miss  Coyle  moved 
to  reconsider  the  action  taken  on  her 
motion  of  the  previous  day  to  enlarge 
the  committee.  This  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  57.  Then  followed  a 
welter  of  points  of  order  with  appeals 
from  the  rulings  of  the  chair  and  what 
not.  At  long  last  it  was  voted  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  of  the  study  to  the 
national  board  with  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed with  it. 

A  deficit  item  of  $1,314  in  the  associa- 
tion's revised  budget  of  $68,600  for 
41,  as  recommended  by  the  national 
board,  was  not  well  received.  At  pres- 
ent, national  membership  dues  are  $6 
with  local  chapter  dues  added.  A  pro- 
posal for  an  assessment  of  50  cents  on 
all  members  for  one  year  to  cover  this 
deficit  was  voted  down  72  to  61.  The 
proposal  to  increase  the  dues  by  $1  to 
help  chapters  finance  representatives  to 
the  delegate  conference  was  defeated 
as  in  previous  delegate  conferences  where 
it  has  been  advanced. 

On  Sunday,  in  Atlantic  City,  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  association,  with  six- 
teen  out  of  its  twenty-one  members  pres- 
ent, held  a  long  meeting  to  consider  the 
study    reintrusted    to    its    hands,    in    the 
chrnate"    of    the    delegate    conference. 
After    much    discussion    the    board    re- 
affirmed the  assignment  of  the  study  to 
the  executive  committee  and  directed  its 
pursuit   under   the   same   plan    and   with 
the  same  procedures  as  originally  set  up. 
'though    the    board    had    no    mandate 
rom   the  delegate  conference   to  change 
r  enlarge  the  executive  committee,  the 
members  of  that  committee  insisted  that 
leir   resignations   be   accepted.     A   new 
:omm,ttee  enlarged   to   its  constitutional 
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maximum  of  nine  was  chosen.  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Granger  refused  to 
accept  reappointment.  The  committee 
as  finally  constituted  is  made  up  of  Mr. 
Pray,  chairman;  Mr.  McMillen,  mem- 
ber ex  officio;  Miss  Rich,  Pittsburgh; 
Mr.  Brunot,  New  York;  Mrs.  Mac- 
cracken, Cleveland;  Elizabeth  Wisner, 
New  Orleans;  Eleanor  Hearon,  Denver; 
Frank  Hertel,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
Chapter;  Elizabeth  Nairn,  Nashville. 

The  committee  met  in  New  York  on 
June  13  and  14  to  resume  its  interrupted 
study  of  the  program  and  operations  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Pray  promises  that 
the  study  will  be  completed  with  the 
greatest  possible  expedition,  "let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may,"  and  there- 
after will  be  presented  to  the  board. 
Later,  after  board  action,  and  by  means 
yet  to  be  determined,  it  will  go  to  the 
chapters  and  membership. 

At  this  writing  the  election  of  new 
officers  of  the  association  is  under  way 
with  balloting  by  mail  to  be  completed 
about  July  15.  The  alternative  candi- 
dates for  president  are  Mr.  McMillen, 
standing  for  reelection,  and  Frederick  I. 
Daniels,  general  secretary  of  the  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Although  both  "sides"  of  the  con- 
troversy regret  the  lack  of  unity  in  the 
association,  both  agree  that  getting  the 
differences  out  in  the  open  will  be  healthy 
for  the  association.  Great  numbers  of 
the  membership,  only  vaguely  aware  of 
what  it  is  all  about,  view  the  whole 
proceeding  as  unfortunate,  perhaps  dis- 
astrous. The  governing  body  of  the  as- 
sociation holds  that  a  majority  of  the 
membership  wants  a  professional  or- 
ganization of  high  standards  and  in  the 
long  run  will  support  a  solution  of  the 
present  difficulties  along  professional 
lines.  The  protesting  groups  hold  that 
the  membership  wants  more  liberal  di- 
rection than  the  association  now  has  and 
that  when  fully  informed  of  the  issues 
at  stake  will  get  what  it  wants.  All 
factions,  even  innocent  bystanders,  agree 
that  unity  will  not  be  achieved  quickly 
or  easily. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

OETIRED  workers  drawing  federal 
old  age  insurance  benefits  who  take 
jobs  available  because  the  pressures  of 
the  defense  program  are  modifying  em- 
ployment age  limits,  will  be  entitled  to 
their  benefits  when  they  again  stop  work, 
according  to  a  Social  Security  Board  an- 
nouncement. Under  the  law,  benefits 
are  discontinued  if  a  worker  has  a  job 
in  covered  employment  which  pays  him 
$15  or  more  a  month.  A  worker  past 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  who  has  begun  to 
draw  his  benefits,  is  required  to  notify 
the  Social  Security  Board  if  he  obtains 
a  job  in  covered  employment  with  wages 
of  $15  or  more  a  month.  A  worker  is 


not  entitled  to  an  insurance  payment  in 
a  month  in  which  he  is  so  employed,  and 
his  failure  to  notify  the  board  that  he  is 
again  a  wage  earner  may  cause  him  to 
lose  more  than  one  month's  payment.  On 
notification  to  the  board  that  he  has 
stopped  work  or  lost  his  job,  his  bene- 
fits will  be  resumed.  A  retired  worker 
may  obtain  a  job  in  employment  not 
covered  by  the  law — domestic  service, 
agriculture,  odd  jobs  not  connected  with 
the  employer's  business — and  continue  to 
draw  his  monthly  benefits. 

CIO  Tax  Program — Pointing  to  the 
urgent  need  to  produce  increased  federal 
revenue  without  breaking  down  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  American  wage  earners, 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
(1106  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.)  offers  a  program  to 
"tax  wealth,  not  wages."  Criticizing 
Treasury  proposals  for  new  taxes  on 
low  incomes,  the  CIO  has  formulated 
"three  major  principles  to  govern  a  new 
tax  program  at  this  time."  These  are: 
relief  from  income  taxes  for  all  in- 
comes below  the  1939  exemptions  of 
$1,000  for  those  without  dependents,  and 
$2,500  for  heads  of  households,  "and  the 
lifting  of  all  excise  and  sales  taxes 
from  commodities  that  are  not  clearly 
luxury  goods";  no  additional  excise  or 
sales  taxes  and  no  extension  of  income 
taxes  or  surtaxes  on  incomes  below  $1,- 
000  and  $2,500;  all  new  revenue  "should 
at  this  time  be  collected  from  increased 
taxes  on  high  individual  incomes,  estates, 
and  growing  corporation  profits.  This 
includes  taxes  on  excess  profits,  undi- 
vided profits,  tax  exempt  securities,  and 
inheritances." 

Wage  and  Hour  Law — A  nationwide 
"punitive  and  educational  drive"  to  se- 
cure full  compliance  by  the  canning  in- 
dustry with  the  regulations  of  the  federal 
wage  and  hour  law  is  announced  by  the 
administrator,  General  Philip  B.  Flem- 
ing. Two  exemptions,  each  for  fourteen 
weeks,  relax  the  forty-hour  work  week 
limit  to  permit  the  processing  of  perish- 
able commodities,  but  there  has  been  no 
modification  of  the  requirement  that  at 
least  30  cents  an  hour  be  paid,  nor  of  the 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  act.  Four 
hundred  inspectors  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  will  start  in  the  South  and 
move  northward  with  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  season.  Every  canning  plant 
in  the  country  will  be  visited. 

Of  the  650,000  workers  employed  in 
the  textile  industry,  it  is  estimated  that 
300,000  will  get  wage  increases  as  the 
result  of  the  order  setting  a  minimum 
wage  for  the  industry  of  37y2  cents  an 
hour.  The  weekly  wage  of  the  lowest 
paid  workers  at  the  standard  forty-hour 
week  will  be  increased  from  $13  to  $15, 
under  the  order  which  went  into  effect 
June  30.  The  new  wage  minimum,  or- 
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dered  by  General  Fleming  after  public 
hearings  on  the  proposal,  was  based  on 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  a 
committee  representing  the  industry, 
labor,  and  the  public. 

Cities  and  Disputes — How  cities  deal 
with  the  problem  of  labor  disputes  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  new  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  "Local  Prog- 
ress in  Labor  Peace,"  by  William  L. 
Nunn,  with  an  introduction  by  C.  A. 
Dykstra,  former  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board.  Price 
35  cents  from  the  league,  299  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Besides  a  detailed 
description  of  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Indus- 
trial Peace  Board,  and  of  the  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  pam- 
phlet reports  on  an  inquiry  among  the 
American  cities  of  more  than  30,000 
population  as  to  their  policies  and  plans 
in  handling  labor  disputes.  Of  the  80 
cities  (26  percent)  from  which  ques- 
tionnaires were  returned  ".  .  .  eleven 
had  no  plan  for  settling  local  labor  dis- 
putes, twenty  adopted  a  strictly  hands- 
off  policy,  ten  referred  disputes  to  ex- 
isting state  and  federal  mediation 
agencies,  and  thirty-nine  attempted  to 
settle  local  disputes  as  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  city  hall.  Of  the  latter, 
city  officials  acted  directly  in  twenty- 
eight  cities,  city  employes  were  especially 
delegated  as  mediators  in  three  cities, 
panels  of  citizens  functioned  in  five 
cities,  and  municipal  labor  boards  were 
established  in  three  cities." 

Negro  Workers — The  charge  that  Ne- 
groes are  being  treated  as  "second  class 
citizens"  in  the  defense  program  is  made 
by  the  Council  for  Democracy,  in  a  re- 
port on  current  policies  and  practices  in 
the  armed  forces  and  in  defense  indus- 
tries— "The  Negro  and  Defense,"  price 
10  cents  from  the  council,  285  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  The  council, 
which  is  headed  by  Raymond  Gram 
Swing,  cites  examples  of  discrimination 
by  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  marine 
corps,  by  labor  unions,  by  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  aviation  industry,  and  in 
training  courses  for  defense  employment. 
.  .  .  The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City  presents  the  problem  of  Negro  em- 
ployment in  a  northern  city,  and  the 
high  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  training  and  in  placement, 
in  "The  Negro  Worker  in  New  York 
City."  From  the  council,  44  East  23 
Street,  New  York.  The  report,  pre- 
pared by  Lester  B.  Granger  under  the 
direction  of  a  Committee  on  Negro  Wel- 
fare, points  out  that  New  York  City 
taxpayers  have  to  foot  an  annual  home 
relief  bill  of  $20,000,000,  and  that  in 
1936,  Negroes  made  up  21  percent  of 
the  relief  population  of  the  city,  though 
they  constituted  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total  population.  The  report  empha- 


sizes the  need  to  protect  the  traditional 
jobs  of  Negro  workers,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  open  new  fields  of  occupation 
to  them.  Among  job  areas  now  largely 
barred  to  Negroes  solely  because  of 
prejudice,  even  in  northern  cities,  the  re- 
port cites  retail  stores,  insurance  com- 
panies, utility  companies,  transportation, 
research,  engineering,  and  management. 

Record  and  Report — "Labor  Policy  in 
Germany  Under  the  Nazi  Regime,"  is 
a  report  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  tells 
how  the  leaders  of  the  present  German 
regime  mobilized  their  labor  reserves 
preparatory  to  their  campaign  of  con- 
quest. .  .  .  The  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  offers  "Toward  Job  Adjust- 
ment," a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Lester 
B.  Granger,  Louis  H.  Sobol,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  H.  Wilkinson,  "to  provide  work- 
ers and  agencies  with  practical  tools  in 
coping  with  the  placement  and  guidance 
problems  of  racial  and  cultural  minority 
groups."  Price  50  cents  from  the  coun- 
cil, 44  East  23  Street,  New  York. 

Youth 

COLLEGE  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers  will  join  in  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss "the  colleges  in  the  crisis"  in  early 
September.  The  gathering  is  to  be  held 
at  International  House,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Student  Service.  Discussion  in 
the  three-day  meeting  will  center  around 
three  questions :  "What  is  the  crisis  of 
democracy  at  the  present  time?  Have 
the  colleges  and  universities  a  unique 
contribution  to  make  to  the  fortification 
of  democracy?  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  defense  program  on  our  educa- 
tional system?"  Out  of  the  conference, 
in  which  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  expected  to  participate,  ISS 
will  develop  its  program  for  1941-2. 
Further  details  from  ISS,  8  West  40 
Street,  New  York. 

NYA — Students  who  work  their  way 
through  college  on  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration jobs  rank  well  above  the 
average  in  scholarship,  according  to 
studies  made  in  several  states,  and  sum- 
marized in  a  recent  NYA  statement. 
Thus,  in  North  Carolina  602  (23  per- 
cent) of  the  2,571  NYA  students  were 
on  the  honor  list  during  the  last  semester 
of  the  1940-41  academic  year,  as  com- 
pared with  12  percent  of  the  general 
student  body.  At  Utah  State  College, 
sixteen  of  the  fifty-one  students  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  were  NYA  student 
jobholders.  College  officials  report  that 
NYA  students  "apply  themselves  more 
vigorously  and  work  harder  than  the 
average." 

A  check  on  the  health  of  young  people 
employed  on  NYA  out-of-school  work 
programs  indicates  that  nine  out  of  every 


ten  have  health  defects,  most  of  which 
are  remediable.  The  figure  is  based  on 
results  of  medical  examinations  of  10,- 
000  young  NYA  workers  in  twenty-one 
states  summarized  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Com- 
plete physical  examinations,  using  local 
physicians  and  dentists,  are  being  given 
to  all  the  385,000  young  men  and  wo- 
men on  NYA  non-school  projects.  The 
results  of  the  first  10,000  examinations 
reveal  that  25  percent  of  these  youths 
have  never  visited  a  dentist,  and  18  per- 
cent never  have  been  to  a  physician. 
Over  half,  56  percent,  were  in  need  of 
dental  care;  10  percent  had  from  ten  to 
thirty  decayed  teeth  apiece.  Fifteen  per- 
cent needed  glasses,  and  another  15  per- 
cent had  diseased  tonsils.  Other  needs 
discovered  were:  special  diets,  10  per- 
cent; minor  surgery,  6  percent;  treat- 
ment for  venereal  disease,  2  percent; 
hookworm  treatment,  2  percent;  major 
surgery,  2  percent.  Five  percent  of 
those  examined  were  described  as  being 
malnourished,  and  3  percent  had  organic 
heart  disease.  The  NYA  health  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, state  health  departments,  and  state 
medical  and  dental  associations  through- 
out the  country. 

Guidance  Institute— The  fifth  annual 
guidance  institute  in  Harlan  County, 
Kentucky,  May  25  to  31,  brought  to- 
gether at  the  Pine  Settlement  School 
more  than  three  hundred  Harlan  county 
teachers,  parents,  ministers,  and  other 
youth  leaders  for  a  week  of  round 
tables,  a  demonstration  practice  school, 
and  arts  and  crafts  workshops.  The 
institutes  are  sponsored  by  the  Alliance 
for  Guidance  of  Rural  Youth  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  by  state  and  county  or- 
ganizations. Significant  results  of  the 
institutes  of  the  past  four  years,  as  sum- 
marized in  the  report  of  the  1941  meet- 
ing, include:  the  establishment  of  a 
county  trade  school;  the  opening  of  the 
only  rural  junior  counseling  service  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  Harlan  office 
of  the  Kentucky  Employment  Service; 
coordination  of  vocational  education 
activities  of  the  county,  through  the  em- 
ployment of  a  specialist  in  the  field;  im- 
proved schools  through  improved  teach- 
ing, buildings,  grounds,  and  records;  the 
organization  of  hot  lunches  and  physical 
examinations  and  planned1  recreation  in 
many  schools  of  the  county. 

Record  and  Report  — "Work  Camps 
for  College  Students,"  by  Kenneth  Hol- 
land, is  a  study  of  the  camps  maintained 
during  the  summers  of  1939  and  1940 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. The  pamphlet  is  based  on  first- 
hand observations  of  "the  aims,  activi- 
ties, and  operations"  of  five  of  the 
camps,  and  includes  evaluations  and 
recommendations  for  the  program.  From 
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the  American  Youth  Commission,  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
A  study  outline,  "Youth  and  Democracy 
in  the  Rural  Community,"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  and  Agnes 
M.  Boynton  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  1941  session  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association,  to  be  held  at  Nashville 
in  October.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
association.  297  Fourth  Avenue.  New 
York. 

Concerning  Children 

*npHE  eighth  Pan  American  Child 
•*•  Congress  has  finally  been  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Washington  from  March  28 
to  April  4,  1942.  Recommendations  that 
the  congress  be  held  in  the  United  States 
were  made  by  the  International  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Child- 
hood at  Montevideo  and  by  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
after  the  postponement  of  the  meeting 
originally  scheduled  for  Costa  Rica  in 
1939.  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee 
whose  other  members  are  William  G. 
Carr  of  Washington,  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Helmholz  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  Warren 
Kelchner  of  Washington,  the  Rev.  Bryan 
J.  McEntegart  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran  of  Washington,  John 
W.  Studebaker  of  Washington.  Secretary 
to  the  committee  is  Elisabeth  Shirley 
Enochs  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

In  Texas — After  the  opening  of  the 
WPA  school  lunch  project  last  term, 
school  attendance  in  one  Texas  county 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hire  extra  teachers.  Eco- 
nomical school  trustees  are  now  consid- 
ering banning  the  project  from  the 
county. 

War  Victims — Last  month  119  Euro- 
pean children,  the  largest  number  to 
come  to  this  country  since  the  cessation 
of  British  overseas  evacuation  last  fall, 
arrived  in  New  York  on  a  Portuguese 
•  liner.  Of  these,  101  were  charges  of  the 
U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children.  They  were  assembled 
from  homes  and  camps  in  unoccupied 
France,  but  came  originally  from  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium,  and  Rumania.  Said  one  young 
girl  on  arrival:  "Most  of  us  are  only 
half  happy  because  our  parents  are  in 
Europe."  Many  of  the  parents  are  in 
concentration  camps. 

Board  Members — The  various  activities 
open  to  board  members  of  a  children's 
agency  are  indicated  by  the  report  of  the 
educational  service  committee  of  the 
Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society,  pre- 
sented by  Helen  Johnson  Small  at  the  so- 
ciety's recent  district  meeting  in  Hart- 


ford. The  committee  was  divided  into 
three  groups:  legislative,  reading  and 
meetings,  open  house.  The  legislative 
group  was  particularly  active  in  driving 
for  a  statewide  aid-to-dependent  chil- 
dren's program  and  a  state  labor  rela- 
tions board  and  saw  both  of  these  goals 
successfully  reached  during  the  year.  Be- 
sides reviewing  the  many  social  work 
bulletins  and  periodicals  for  the  rest  of 
the  committee,  the  reading  and  meetings 
group  published  a  mimeographed  bulletin 
of  its  own  called  News  Items,  containing 
information  in  the  field  of  social  work. 
Through  its  hospitality  to  other  members 
of  the  community  the  open  house  group 
served  as  a  valuable  public  relations 
medium  for  the  agency. 

The  Feebleminded — A  study  of  facili- 
ties in  Massachusetts  for  the  care  of 
feebleminded  children,  undertaken  by  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Council  "as  a  part 
of  the  charge  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a  Democracy  to 
protect  the  interests  of  children,"  has  re- 
sulted in  six  recommendations  to  remedy 
a  situation  "which  spells  defeat  of  ade- 
quate, humane,  and  sound  performance." 
The  report,  "Feebleminded  Children  as  a 
Massachusetts  Problem,"  by  Jennette  R. 
Gruener  finds  a  shift  of  emphasis  from 
training  to  custodial  care  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  "practical  suspension  of  flow 
into  and  out  of  the  schools"  which  has 
brought  about  overcrowded  conditions 
and  long  admission  waiting  lists.  The 
recommendations:  investigation  of  each 
case  on  the  waiting  list  to  determine  the 
relative  need  for  institutionalization  or 
community  supervision ;  increased  insti- 
tutional facilities ;  development  and  coor- 
dination of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health's  program  of  community  super- 
vision ;  extension  of  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools,  particularly  in  rural 
areas;  re-evaluation  of  the  present  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  the  feebleminded ; 
interpretation  to  the  public  of  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

In  Print-  "Recording  Child  Welfare 
Services,"  publication  No.  269  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  is  the  outcome 
of  three  years  of  study  and  discussion  by 
a  committee  of  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators of  state  child  welfare  programs 
and  an  adviser  from  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau. Because  early  in  its  discussion  the 
committee  found  that  the  development  of 
any  useful  system  of  case  recording  de- 
pended upon  the  clarification  of  basic 
treatment  principles,  the  report  deals 
with  recording  as  an  integral  part  of  case 
treatment  and  focuses  discussion  upon 
"the  principles  of  adequate  case  treat- 
ment related  to  the  total  needs  of  indi- 
vidual children."  Price  10  cents  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington. .  .  .  "Citizens  of  Tomorrow,"  by 
H.  Ida  Curry,  a  popular  interpretation 


oi  the  proceedings  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  February 
1940]  takes  up  the  major  part  of  the 
June  issue  of  Social  Action,  periodical  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches.  Two 
short  articles  also  on  White  House  Con- 
ference concerns  complete  the  issue: 
"The  White  House  Conference  Comes 
to  Your  Community,"  by  Cheney  C. 
Jones  and  "Tomorrow's  Children  and 
the  Church,"  by  Mildred  C.  Widber. 
Price  15  cents  from  the  council,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  .  "If  She 
Were  Yours,"  an  appealingly  illus- 
trated interpretation  of  rural  child  wel- 
fare services  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Welfare,  explains  the 
needs  on  which  these  services  are  based 
and  describes  the  facilities  existing  in 
Pennsylvania  to  meet  them.  On  request 
from  the  Rural  Child  Welfare  Unit, 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  ...  "Parents  Wanted,"  a 
popularly  written  pamphlet  prepared  by 
the  adoption  committee  of  the  family  and 
child  welfare  division  of  the  Buffalo 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  presents  the 
problems  of  adoption  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  child,  the  natural  parents, 
and  the  adoptive  parents.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  council,  70  West  Chippewa 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Movie— "The  Children  Next  Door,"  a 
fourteen-minute  movie  recently  prepared 
by  the  New  Jersey  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Union  Industrial  Home  of 
Trenton,  is  a  dramatic  but  simple  inter- 
pretation of  foster  care  suitable  for  use 
by  any  child  caring  agency  which  includes 
this  service  in  its  program.  The  scenario 
tells  the  story  of  a  temporarily  broken 
home  saved  from  permanent  tragedy 
when  foster  care  was  provided  for  the 
two  children.  The  picture  has  been  com- 
mended for  its  straightforward  presenta- 
tion and  lack  of  over-dramatization. 
Available  for  rent  or  purchase  in  16  mm. 
and  35  mm.  sizes  from  the  society. 

In  the  Libraries 

COME  of  the  outstanding  library 
losses  in  England  are  described  in  a 
recent  supplement  to  Bulletins  from 
Britain,  published  by  the  British  Li- 
brary of  Information,  620  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  In  addition  to  the  six  mil- 
lion volumes  in  London  booksellers'  and 
publishers'  stores  destroyed  in  "the  great 
fire"  of  December,  a  large  number  of 
books  have  been  lost  through  "direct 
bomb  hits,  through  fire  caused  by  in- 
cendiaries, and  through  water  damage." 
The  rarer  books  were  removed  to  places 
of  safety  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
volumes  gone  "are  those  most  used  by 
readers — books  in  lending  and  reference 
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libraries  and  working  collections  of  col- 
leges." Among  the  libraries  which  have 
suffered  severe  war  losses,  the  report 
cites:  the  Mocatta  Library  at  University 
College,  London,  where  some  100,000 
volumes  were  destroyed  when  the  Great 
Hall  was  shattered  by  a  direct  hit  and 
then  burned  by  incendiaries;  a  working 
library  of  7,000  volumes  at  King's  Col- 
lege, which  had  been  evacuated  to  Bristol 
University;  some  25,000  volumes  of  the 
library  of  the  Guildhall;  about  20,000 
books,  and  all  records  of  books  on  loan, 
in  the  Hinet  Public  Library  in  Cam- 
berwell ;  the  central  reference  room  and 
15,000  volumes  at  Hempstead,  where  an 
additional  10.000  books  were  destroyed 
by  water.  Outside  London,  in  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Bristol,  Sheffield, 
Liverpool,  bombs  and  fire  have  taken 
heavy  toll  of  library  books  and  equip- 
ment. How  library  service  has  been 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  blitz,  is  the 
heartening  side  of  the  grim  report.  Thus 
at  Hinet,  with  3,000  books  returned  by 
borrowers,  service  was  resumed  the  next 
day  after  the  bombing  in  a  hall  adjoin- 
ing the  ruined  library.  At  Hempstead, 
an  improvised  lending  service  was  started 
in  the  Children's  Library,  though  "the 
borrowers  had  to  be  satisfied  with  books 
returned  by  others."  At  Bethnal  Green, 
where  a  high  explosive  bomb  fell  into 
the  center  of  the  lending  department, 
service  was  interrupted  only  three  hours. 
The  librarian  writes,  "The  News  Room 
is  being  well  used,  and  it  would  give 
Hitler  food  for  thought  to  see  people 
tranquilly  reading  their  papers  while 
the  guns  are  barking  nearby."  The 
bulletin  comments  on  this  sheaf  of  li- 
brary news  from  the  Battle  of  Britain: 
"It  is  indeed  a  sad  picture,  illuminated 
only  by  the  devotion  and  energy  of 
the  librarians'  staffs  who  have  succeeded, 
amid  so  many  difficulties,  in  organizing 
improvised  schemes  and  maintaining  their 
libraries'  functions  intact." 

Reading  Clubs — Vacation  reading  clubs 
for  school  children  of  the  state  are 
planned  by  the  Oklahoma  Library  Com- 
mission. The  clubs  will  emphasize  the 
reading  of  vocational  books  and  in- 
spirational books,  "especially  those  based 
on  the  principles  and  background  of  our 
American  democracy."  Reading  cer- 
tificates will  be  given  each  child  who 
reads  ten  books  at  his  school  grade  level 
during  the  summer  holidays. 

Defense  Reading — The  Illinois  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Illinois  State  Library,  has 
laid  out  certified  reading  courses  for 
workers  engaged  in  defense  occupations, 
or  taking  training  for  defense  employ- 
ment. Approved  book  lists,  each  with 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  titles,  have  been 
arranged  on  some  thirty  subjects  re- 
lated to  defense  training.  To  gain  a 


certificate  of  accomplishment,  the  work- 
er must  read  a  specified  number  of 
books— usually  about  half  a  dozen — and 
submit  a  brief  report  on  each  to  the 
adult  education  department  of  the 
Illinois  State  Library  in  Springfield.  Lo- 
cal librarians  will  secure  books  not  on 
their  shelves  from  the  State  Library, 
and  reserve  them  for  those  following 
these  reading  courses. 

Book  Lists —  Leaflet  No.  60  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  is  an  annotated 
reading  list  for  young  readers,  "Choose 
a  Book  About  Things  to  be  Conserved," 
compiled  by  Helen  K.  Mackintosh  and 
Effie  G.  Bathurst.  Price  5  cents,  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .  .  .  The  American  Li- 
brary Association's  April  "Booklist," 
Part  II,  brings  together  titles  and  de- 
scriptions of  a  number  of  books  in 
Latin  America  for  young  readers."  The 
pamphlet  includes  a  brief  article  on 
available  materials.  The  books  are 
listed  by  countries,  and  graded.  Price 
25  cents  from  the  association,  520  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  .  .  .  The 
sixth  edition  of  "Good  Reading,"  an 
annotated  list  of  1,000  books,  prepared 
as  "a  guide  for  college  students  and 
adult  readers,"  is  a  revision  of  a  peren- 
nially useful  pamphlet.  It  was  compiled 
by  the  Committee  on  College  Reading. 
Price  20  cents  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English,  211  West  68 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  Public's  Health 

'  I  *  HE  common  defense  theme  which 
runs  through  all  current  conferences 
did  not  escape  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Group  Health  Federation  of 
America  in  Milwaukee  in  June.  There  it 
was  translated  to  a  concern  for  indus- 
trial health  evinced  in  a  preponderance  of 
papers  on  industrial  health  services  and 
the  relationships  of  group  health  plans  to 
industrial  programs.  Along  with  this 
broader  interest,  however,  the  delegates 
again  brought  each  other  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  aid  in  solving  the  financial  and 
service  problems  involved  in  a  group 
health  program.  Dr.  Mahlen  D.  Ogden 
of  Trinity  Hospital,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
was  reelected  president. 

Controversy—  The  first  combination 
hospital  and  medical  service  plan  to  be 

developed  in  New  York  has  met  with  ob- 
jection from  an  unexpected  source — the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
York.  The  plan  which  was  formally  an- 
nounced last  month  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Gold- 
water,  president  of  the  Associated  Hos- 
pital Service  of  New  York,  provides  for 
hospitalization  and  medical  service  within 
a  hospital  at  a  cost  of  $12  a  year  for  in- 
dividuals and  $27  a  year  for  families  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  dependents. 


Participation  in  the  plan  will  be  limited 
to  single  persons  with  incomes  of  $1,200 
or  less,  couples  with  combined  incomes 
of  not  more  than  $1,680,  families  with 
net  incomes  not  exceeding  $2,100.  The 
hospital  care,  which  will  be  limited  to 
ward  service,  will  be  provided  by  the  As- 
sociated Hospital  Service ;  the  medical 
care,  by  the  Community  Medical  Care, 
Inc.,  a  new  non-profit  medical  indemnity 
corporation  organized  for  this  purpose. 
Objections  of  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  to  the  plan,  which  has  been 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  medical 
advisers,  hospital  executives,  social  work- 
ers, and  others,  are  based  on  the  limi- 
tations of  its  service  and  on  the  fact  that 
"a  very  substantial  portion  of  those 
whom  the  plan  seeks  to  serve  are  now 
eligible,  under  the  city's  rules,  for  free 
care."  Said  a  statement  issued  by  the 
settlement  association's  board:  "It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  chief  purpose  of  this  plan 
is  to  transfer  the  burden  of  hospital  cost 
from  the  shoulders  of  voluntary  con- 
tributors and  taxpayers  to  those  of  the 
very  poorest  non-relief  group  in  the  com- 
munity." 

Short  Cut — In  order  to  meet  the  short- 
age in  nurses  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
sponsoring  a  nurses'  training  school  for 
college  graduates  in  collaboration  with 
Bryn  Mawr  College  and  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Two 
hundred  women  who  last  month  began 
intensive  study  of  the  theoretical  side  of 
nursing  at  Bryn  Mawr  will  be  sent  in  the 
fall  to  a  selected  group  of  nursing 
schools  from  which  they  will  be  grad- 
uated in  a  shorter  time  than  the  usual 
thirty-six  months.  A  similar  experiment 
was  successfully  undertaken  during  the 
last  war  by  the  Red  Cross  in  collabora- 
tion with  Vassar  College. 

Health  Insurance— Recent  permissive 
legislation  in  Massachusetts  leaves  medi- 
cal care  experimentation  in  that  state 
free  to  follow  two  different  courses.  One 
act  sponsored  by  the  state  medical  so- 
ciety permits  medical  indemnity  insur- 
ance of  the  type  approved  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  which  empha- 
sizes actuarial  soundness  and  is  open  to 
participation  by  any  licensed  physician  in 
good  standing.  Such  plans  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department.  Another  act,  which  legal- 
izes the  present  White  Cross  Medical 
Service  Plan  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
December  1940,  page  367],  opens  the 
way  to  group  practice  by  permitting  the 
establishment  of  plans  with  selected 
physicians  practicing  under  any  system  of 
their  own  choosing  and  emphasizes  qual- 
ity of  service  as  the  primary  considera- 
tion. Such  plans  will  be  supervised  by 
the  State  Department  of  Health.  ...  In 
New  Jersey  a  medical  service  plan  for 
WPA  workers  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
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state  medical  society.  The  plan,  which 
will  cost  a  family  of  four  $22.80  a  year, 
will  operate  under  the  Medical  Service 
Administration  of  New  Jersey,  a  non- 
profit organization  conducted  by  the 
medical  society.  ...  In  Wisconsin,  a 
compulsory  health  insurance  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
is  being  opposed  by  the  state  medical  so- 
ciety and  the  Christian  Science  churches. 
The  plan,  which  would  include  workers 
earning  less  than  $250  per  month  and 
their  dependents,  would  be  financed  by  a 
2  percent  deduction  from  the  worker's 
pay  check  and  an  equal  contribution  from 
his  employer. 

The  AMA—  The  legal  battle  between 
the  federal  government  and  organized 
medicine  reached  a  breathing  space  last 
month  after  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Society  filed  an  appeal  against 
the  District  Court's  decision  in  the  anti- 
trust suit  brought  against  them.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1939,  page 
16;  August  1939,  page  247;  April  1940, 
page  135;  March  1941,  page  92;  May 
1941,  page  157.]  The  appeal,  which  will 
stay  execution  of  the  sentence  imposing 
fines  of  $2,500  and  $1,500  respectively 
upon  the  two  organizations,  will  not  he 
heard  until  the  fall  term. 

In  the  meantime  the  major  attention 
of  the  AMA  has  turned  to  the  more 
pressing  issue  of  national  defense.  At  its 
annual  convention  in  Cleveland  the  first 
week  in  June  the  House  of  Delegates 
adopted  resolutions  approving  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  recent  National 
Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense  [see 
Survey  Graphic,  July  1941],  recommend- 
ing that  its  committee  on  medical  pre- 
paredness develop  a  plan  for  utilizing  the 
services  of  foreign  born  doctors  not  elig- 
ible for  commissions  in  the  army  and 
navy  medical  departments,  urging  the 
federal  government  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral agency  with  authority  to  procure  and 
assign  physicians  for  the  army,  navy, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Selective 
Service  Administration,  and  the  civilian 
and  industrial  needs  of  the  country.  The 
delegates  pointed  out  that  at  present 
there  is  no  official  body  with  authority  to 
select  the  physicians  necessary  for  imme- 
diate duty  should  the  United  States  sud- 
denly enter  into  a  war.  During  the  past 
year  the  association  has  sent  question- 
naires to  185,000  physicians  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  value  to  the  surgeons  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  navy  and  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  Horseman — Recent  reports  from 
England  on  infectious  diseases  indicate 
that  war  still  rides  attended  by  at  least 
one  of  its  traditional  companions.  The 
principal  towns  of  England  and  Wales 
had  nearly  three  times  as  many  cases  of 
measles  in  the  first  five  months  of  this 
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year  as  in  the  same  period  last  year,  nine 
times  as  much  whooping  cough  causing 
seven  times  as  many  deaths,  half  again 
as  much  diphtheria  as  last  year,  nearly 
half  again  as  many  scarlet  fever  cases. 

In  Print—  "Prepayment  Plans  for  Med- 
ical Care,"  by  Franz  Goldmann,  pub- 
lished by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  the  Good 
Will  Fund  in  cooperation  with  the  Medi- 
cal Administration  Service,  considers  the 
subject  from  two  angles:  first  as  "a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  underlying  vol- 
untary prepayment  of  medical  care";  sec- 
ond as  a  comparative  study  of  five  group 
practice  plans  for  self-supporting  people. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  Medical  Admin- 
istration Service,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York. 

"Programs  for  Dental  Health,"  issued 
by  the  national  health  program  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Dental  Association 
presents  a  "statement  of  those  essential 
principles  that  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
effective  program  designed  to  serve  the 
dental  health  of  the  nation"  and  describes 
the  various  government  services  which 
include  community  dental  programs.  On 
request  from  the  association,  212  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago. 

Among  the  States 

'  I  v  REN  DS  in  social  legislation  among 
the  torty-three  states  which  have  had 
legislative  sessions  this  year  have  been 
toward  liberalizing  aid  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  merit  system  principles  within 
the  administration  of  assistance  pro- 
grams, according  to  a  survey  made  last 
month  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Administration.  Principal  benefactors  of 
the  liberalization  will  be  the  needy  aged, 
dependent  children,  and  the  blind. 

Arizona,  Indiana,  Oregon,  and  Rhode 
Island  joined  those  states  which  have 
raised  the  maximum  old  age  assistance 
grant  from  $30  to  $40,  complying  with 
the  recent  liberalization  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  West  Virginia  achieved 
the  same  effect  by  removing  maximum 
limitations  on  old  age  grants  and  insert- 
ing the  stipulation  that  payments  must 
never  exceed  twice  the  federal  contribu- 
tion. Old  age  assistance  restrictions 
were  also  loosened  by  the  removal  of 
state  liens  against  recipients'  property  in 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  and 
Indiana.  Minnesota  authorized  the  re- 
lease of  liens  "when  the  major  portion  of 
the  investment  in  the  recipient's  home- 
stead was  made  by  children  of  the  re- 
cipient by  personal  service  in  the  home 
or  otherwise."  South  Dakota,  on  the 
other  hand,  tightened  lien  provisions. 

Liberalization  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  took  the  form  of  raising  the 
eligibility  age  limit  of  school  children  to 
eighteen  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Mary- 


land, North  Carolina,  and  Wyoming. 
Only  West  Virginia  raised  the  maximum 
age  limit  to  eighteen  without  requiring 
school  attendance.  Aid  to  the  blind  was 
raised  from  $30  to  $40  in  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Montana  and 
top  limits  for  blind  aid  were  completely 
erased  in  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 
A  number  of  states  widened  the 
spread  of  civil  service.  North  Dakota 
placed  state  and  county  personnel  of  the 
crippled  children's  services  under  a  merit 
system;  Montana  relaxed  residence  re- 
quirements for  state  and  county  welfare 
department  personnel  when  residents 
with  the  required  qualifications  cannot 
be  found ;  Indiana  established  a  state 
civil  service  agency  covering  the  social 
security  services. 

Changed  Policies  —  All  single,  able- 
bodied,  employable  persons  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  are  to  be  barred 
from  the  Pennsylvania  relief  rolls  begin- 
ning July  16,  according  to  a  new  policy 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  The  ruling  will  affect  about 
6,000  persons.  However,  it  reserves  for 
them  the  right  to  appeal  to  their  county 
assistance  boards  for  reinstatement  on 
the  rolls.  Reinstatement  will  depend 
upon  the  applicant's  demonstration  of 
"his  inability  to  work  because  of  physical 
or  mental  handicap  or  because  of  the  un- 
availability for  him  of  any  proper  em- 
ployment at  prevailing  wages."  ...  In 
Maine  the  commissioner  of  welfare  re- 
cently ruled  that  the  state  would  no 
longer  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  old 
age  assistance  recipients,  thereby  releas- 
ing $90,000  a  year  for  further  help  to 
the  living  aged.  The  new  use  for  the 
money  also  enables  the  state  to  bring  in 
a  similar  amount  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. ...  In  Colorado  the  director 
of  public  welfare  has  ruled  that  poorly 
paid  school  teachers  employed  in  districts 
where  salaries  are  paid  only  during  the 
school  term  may  receive  old  age  assist- 
ance during  the  summer  months,  if  they 
meet  eligibility  requirements. 

People  and  Things 

T  AST  month  marked  the  first  meeting 
"^  of  the  Inter-American  Red  Cross 
Commission  for  the  Coordination  of  Dis- 
aster Preparedness  and  Relief  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Red  Cross  Conference  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
last  December.  Only  delegate  from  this 
country  was  James  L.  Fieser,  vice  chair- 
man in  charge  of  domestic  operations  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  who  flew  to 
Lima  where  the  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peruvian  Red  Cross 
Society.  The  commission,  which  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  is  working  in  close  association 
with  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the 
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American  Republics  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  plans  for  disaster 
preparedness  and  relief,  for  implementing 
technical  informational  exchanges  re- 
garding disaster  hazards  and  relief 
methods,  for  securing  cooperative  action 
when  catastrophes  occur  requiring  inter- 
national or  intersectional  relief  assist- 
ance. Other  members  are  delegates  of 
the  Red  Cross  societies  of  Ecuador,  Co- 
lombia, Chile  and  Peru. 

Further  efforts  toward  increased  col- 
laboration between  the  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties of  the  Americas  are  evidenced  by 
the  appointment  of  Sergio  Huneeus,  for- 
mer counselor  of  the  Chilean  Embassy  at 
\Vashington,  as  director  of  the  Pan 
American  Bureau  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  Mr.  Huneeus,  whose 
headquarters  will  be  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  instead  of  in  Geneva  as  are 
those  of  all  other  members  of  the  league 
secretariat,  will  devote  full  time  to  con- 
cerns of  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  Latin 
America. 

Absolved — In  a  unanimous  opinion  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  completely 
absolved  A.  L.  Bowen,  former  director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, from  any  blame  for  the  typhoid 
•epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1939  at  Manteno  State  Hospital. 

The  Kankakee  County  Circuit  Court 
had  held  Mr.  Bowen  guilty  of  neglect 
of  duty  in  failing  to  act  upon  reports  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
that  the  drinking  water  at  the  institu- 
tion was  impure.  Mr.  Bowen  contended 
that  the  epidemic  had  been  caused  by  a 
typhoid  carrier,  a  recently  admitted  pa- 
tient, who  later  died.  The  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Bowen  were  unsupported  by  proof 
and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court,  thereby  ending  the  case. 

Honors — "Ten  Years  Ago  Tomorrow," 
a  recent  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society  of  New  York, 
Is  entirely  devoted  to  a  biographical 
sketch  of  "a  man  characterized  by  his 
simplicity  and  his  great  ability  to  relate 
his  knowledge  gained  in  other  fields  to 
our  field  of  social  work" — Walter  S. 
•Gifford,  who  just  finished  ten  years  of 
service  as  president  of  the  CSS  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

Last  month  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  awarded  the  1941  Migel 
medal  for  "outstanding  service  to  the 
blind"  to  Eva  B.  Palmer,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  June,  the  month  of  academic 
kudos,  brought  honorary  degrees  to 
Caroline  Slade,  former  child  welfare 
worker  and  author  of  the  social  novels, 
""Job's  House"  and  "The  Triumph  of 
Willie  Pond,"  L.L.D.  from  Skidmore; 
James  E.  West,  chief  scout  executive, 


Boy  Scouts  of  America,  LL.D.  from 
Hamilton  College;  David  W.  Armstrong, 
acting  executive  director  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America,  M.A.  from  Dartmouth; 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tompkins,  founder  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  Canadian 
Maritime  Provinces  [see  "The  Lord 
Helps  Those,"  by  Bertram  B.  Fowler, 
Survey  Graphic,  June  1938],  M.A.  from 
Harvard. 

Retiring—  Last  month  300  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  Western  Reserve  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  attended  a  din- 
ner in  honor  of  Dean  James  E.  Cutler, 
who  is  retiring  after  twenty-five  years  as 
the  school's  director.  Speakers  were  the 
president  of  the  university,  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  representatives  of  the  trus- 
tees, faculty,  alumni,  and  student  body. 
The  university  was  presented  with  a  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Cutler  and  he  and  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler were  the  recipients  of  other  gifts. 
Established  at  the  instigation  of  the  so- 
cial work  agencies  in  Cleveland  as  one 
of  the  country's  earliest  schools  of  social 
work,  the  Western  Reserve  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  has  always  re- 
tained close  relationships  with  the  com- 
munity agencies. 

Elected — By-product  of  the  conference 
and  annual  meeting  season  is  a  host  of 
new  organization  officers.  Among  the 
recently  elected:  Howard  Braucher,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Re- 
creation Association,  as  the  association's 
president;  Israel  S.  Chipkin,  associate 
director  of  the  Jewish  Education  Com- 
mittee, as  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Social  Welfare;  Dr. 
James  C.  Healey,  chaplain  of  the 
YMCA's  Seaman's  House,  New  York, 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Association 
of  Seamen's  Welfare  Agencies;  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Prince  Fowler,  director  of  clinics 
and  research  of  the  New  York  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  as  the  league's 
president;  A.  L.  Schafer,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  area  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
as  president  of  the  California  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 

Changes — The  National  Refugee  Serv- 
ice has  secured  Albert  Abrahamson,  until 
recently  associate  professor  of  economics, 
Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam Haber  as  its  executive  director. 
.  .  .  The  department  of  consumer  credit 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York,  has  a  new  assistant  director,  J. 
Glenn  Donaldson,  former  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  the  state  of  Colorado. 
.  .  .  This  month  Harry  W.  Marsh,  erst- 
while field  secretary  for  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  resumes 
his  former  duties  as  personnel  director 
for  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Personnel.  .  .  .  The  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  which  is  working  on 
plans  to  recruit  eighty  additional  social 


workers  for  its  part  of  the  USO  pro- 
gram, recently  added  Helen  Montgomery 
of  the  Chicago  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, and  Lucille  O'Reilly,  recent  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  to  its  expanding  staff  of  field 
supervisors.  .  .  .  J.  Stewart  Nagle,  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  mid-eastern  area  of 
the  American  Mission  to  Lepers,  has 
been  appointed  financial  director  of  the 
National  Probation  Association  to  serve 
during  the  year's  leave  of  absence  of 
Kenneth  Kenneth-Smith. 

Contest — The  Association  Press,  pub- 
lication department  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  YMCAs,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  sponsoring  a  con- 
test for  the  "most  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting article  on  how  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  used  in  a  local  organization." 
The  winner  will  have  his  choice  of 
$25  worth  of  books.  The  article,  which 
may  be  any  length  necessary  to  tell  the 
tale,  should  contain  specific  information 
on  how  and  what  materials  are  used  for 
staff  training,  community  interpretation, 
volunteer  aid,  board  and  committee  edu- 
cation. The  contest  closes  September  15. 

Deaths 

DOUGLAS  GRIESEMER,  for  more  than 
seventeen  years  the  director  of  the  pub- 
lic information  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

PHILIP  D.  PLANNER,  suddenly  on 
June  28.  Formerly  director  of  the  Wis- 
sonsin  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, he  had  been  associated  with  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  as 
a  field  representative. 

HELEN  R.  REID,  writer,  lecturer,  and 
leader  in  Canadian  social  work,  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  Her  educational  and 
philanthropic  achievements  brought  her 
the  honor  of  Commander  of  the  British 
Empire  in  1935,  the  Jubilee  Medal  the 
same  year,  and  the  Coronation  Medal  in 
1937. 

GEORGE  R.  ARTHUR,  director  of  YMCA 
work  for  colored  people  in  Chicago  and 
executive  director  of  the  Wabash  Avenue 
branch.  A  former  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  long  active 
in  the  field  of  racial  relations,  Mr. 
Arthur  was  widely  known  throughout 
the  country. 

DANIEL  CARTER  BEARD,  pioneer  in  boys' 
work  in  this  country  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
at  the  age  of  91.  In  1905  Mr.  Beard 
organized  the  "Boy  Pioneers,  Sons  of 
Daniel  Boone,"  predecessor  to  the  Boy 
Scouts.  For  many  years  he  was  national 
scout  commissioner  and  was  affectionate- 
ly known  to  boys  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  "Uncle  Dan." 
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Book  Reviews 


Faith  For  Living 

LET  US'  HAVE  FAITH,  by  Helen  Keller. 
Doubleday,  Doran.  78  pp.  Price  $1. 

CAN  CHRISTIANITY  SAVE  CIVILIZA- 
TION? by  Walter  Marshall  Horton.  Harper. 
271  pp.  Price  $2. 

THE   SOCIAL  GOSPEL  REEXAMINED,   by 
F.    Ernest  Johnson.    Harper.   261    pp.   Price  $2. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"TPHESE  three  volumes  belong  to  the 
*•  literature    of    hope.     Also,    because 
their  authors  are  thoughtful,  not  to  say 
distinguished,   they  belong  to   the  litera 
ture  of  intelligent  hope. 

Miss  Keller  writes  with  great  enthusi- 
asm under  the  spell  of  a  conviction  that 
the  higher  powers  of  human  nature  for 
the  most  part  lie  dormant.  She  might 
have  taken  as  a  text  Thoreau's,  "Man's 
capacities  have  never  been  measured." 
To  some,  her  faith  will  appear  at  times 
to  border  on  the  credulous,  but  as  F. 
Ernest  Johnson  observes  in  his  volume, 
credulity  is  Miss  Keller's  belief  that  the 
"negative  value"  of  war  may  be  tran- 
scended "if  we  put  day  by  day  faith 
and  democracy  behind  every  cannon, 
tank,  and  bomber."  But  Miss  Keller's 
own  life  is  such  a  tribute  to  faith  and 
human  capacities  generally  that  what  she 
writes  deserves  wide  reading. 

Professor  Morton's  volume  will  be  re- 
warding to  the  student  who  comes  to 
social  and  religious  problems  with  a 
philosophical  bent.  From  a  well  docu- 
mented historical  knowledge  the  author 
contends  that  religion  often  has  played 
a  saving  role  in  an  era  of  decadent  cul- 
ture, and  in  times  when  temporary  chaos 
has  disrupted  communal  life  and  sanc- 
tions. It  was  the  culturally  crude  and 
other-wordly  Christian  movement  which 
unwittingly  and  unintentionally  "saved" 
Roman  civilization,  preserving  the  best 
in  it  for  later  centuries.  Likewise  in 
the  Orient  decay  and  destruction  have  at 
times  been  arrested  by  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  a  new  religious  movement  or 
a  revival  within  the  traditional  cult. 
Professor  Horton  sees  the  world  of  today 
as  one  interrelated  world  at  the  autum- 
nal season,  with  a  hard  winter  ahead. 
Much  that  we  have  loved  is  dying  and 
much  more  is  yet  to  die.  The  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  sow  the  winter  wheat. 
In  an  impressive  manner  he  outlines  his 
faith  for  "the  emergence  of  some  fresh 
movement  of  moral  concern  and  religious 
renewal  among  Christian  people,"  which 
may  preserve  some  values  out  of  the 
world's  decline  and  build  anew  for  the 
morrow. 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Holt  refers  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  volume  as  one  of  the 
"bridge  building  books."  It  is  an  effort, 
and  a  very  commendable  one,  to  unite 
thoughtful  conservatives  (the  neo-ortho- 


dox)  and  penitent  liberals  in  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Christian  Gospel  applic- 
able to  the  whole  of  society.  The  post 
war  theological  liberal  is  taken  to  task 
for  a  good  deal  that  was  superficial  in 
his  judgments,  and  the  conservatives  are 
gently  chided  for  a  theology  too  much 
influenced  by  the  general  pessimism  which 
was  the  World  War  aftermath.  Mr. 
Johnson  handles  without  gloves  the 
tricky  distinction  between  the  individual 
and  the  community  which  has  led  many 
to  speak  of  "moral  man  and  immoral  so- 
ciety." He  believes  that  this  whole  line 
of  reasoning  is  fallacious ;  he  is  tolerant, 
human  and  Christian.  He  makes  allow- 
ance for  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on 
all  essential  matters,  and  is  not  dog- 
matic about  Christianity  and  war.  He 
is  trying  to  persuade  all  people  of  good 
will  to  forget  some  things  that  are  unim- 
portant; to  work  for  both  a  personal  and 
social  ethic  that  will  allow  the  widest 
fulfillment  and  development  of  personal- 
ity. All  things  in  individual  or  social  life 
must  take  their  standard  of  measurement 
from  the  long  run  effect  on  human  per- 
sonality. JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
Union  Church  of  Bay  Ridgr,  Brooklyn 

The  Rising  Generation 

YOUTH,  FAMILY,  AND  EDUCATION,  by 
Joseph  K.  Folsom.  With  sections  by  Winifred 
E.  Bain  and  Ellen  Miller.  Prepared  for  the 
American  Youth  Commission.  The  American 
Council  on  Education.  299  pp.  Price  $1.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  ''HIS  book  is  essentially  an  enumera- 
tion of  what  education  has  been  do- 
ing in  recent  years  to  meet  youth's  needs 
more  adequately,  from  the  special  angle 
of  maturing  into  effective  and  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  family.  It  is  the  last 
stage  in  a  series  of  studies  and  experi- 
ments sponsored  over  a  period  of  years 
by  the  American  Youth  Commission  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 
Part  I  discusses  the  problems  of  modern 
family  living  and  the  needs  for  improv- 
ing family  life,  as  a  challenge  to  educa- 
tors. It  gives,  too,  a  brief  history  of  the 
origins  and  developments  of  family  life 
education.  The  bulk  of  the  book.  Part 
II,  is  "Present-day  Practice  and  Prob- 
lems." Here  are  described  the  education 
of  parents  for  making  better  homes  and 
family  relations,  and  the  education  of 
children  and  adolescents  for  becoming 
better  parents,  spouses,  and  home-makers. 
The  conclusions  summarize  the  reasons 
for  youth's  maladjustments,  for  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  family,  and  for  the 
educators'  responsibility.  Recommenda- 
tions include  typical  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  should  be  adopted  by  schools  at 
the  various  levels  from  elementary  to 
collegiate,  programs  for  parent  education 


outside  of  school,  facilities  for  family 
counseling,  and  means  of  coordinating 
the  work  of  various  agencies.  The  under- 
lying  philosophy  of  the  movement  for 
family  life  education  is  shown  to  be 
comprehensively  humanitarian  and  demo- 
cratic, for  its  purpose  is  "to  cultivate  the 
faith  that  human  life  is  worth  living  and 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  make  it  better." 
Included  in  the  volume  is  an  excellent 
bibliography  and  a  valuable  classified 
list  of  agencies  of  all  kinds  concerned 
with  improving  family  life  as  well  as 
with  research  and  education.  The  book 
should  be  of  help  not  only  to  leaders  in 
education  for  better  homes  and  better 
home-making,  but  to  educators  generally, 
community  leaders,  and  indeed  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  rising  generation. 

SIDONIE  MATSNER  GRUENBERC 
Child  Study  Association  of  America 

Erratic  Business 

SHOES,  THE  WORKERS,  AND  THE  IN- 
DUSTRY, by  Horace  B.  Davis.  International 
Publishers.  256  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  story  of  shoes  has  not  secured 
the  close  attention  that  has  been  ac- 
corded the  dramatic  conflicts  resulting 
from  the  relocation  of  the  textile  indus- 
try or  of  even  the  urbanized  and  more 
conspicuous  clothing  industry.  The  shoe 
industry  has  had  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems, but  has  hidden  them  away  in  scat- 
tered towns  and  cities  from  Maine  to 
Missouri.  The  industry  has  been  gre- 
garious but  has  been  subject  to  constant 
movement,  from  East  to  Middlewest  and 
from  established  New  England  towns  to 
new  centers  offering  competitive  induce- 
ments. In  shoes,  one  has  in  the  back- 
ground the  effect  of  a  shoe  machinery 
monopoly  which,  by  its  leasing  policy,  has 
influenced  the  size  of  units  in  the  in- 
dustry. One  also  notes  the  important  but 
declining  force  of  a  localized  skilled  labor 
supply  which  has  shaped  its  expansion. 
Offsetting  this,  one  observes  the  force 
of  the  integration  of  marketing  with  the 
producing  units  which  has  enlarged  the 
scale  of  production  and,  aided  by  tax 
exemptions  and  subsidies,  has  swept  the 
industry  into  new  centers  in  quest  of 
cheap  labor  supplies. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant section  in  Mr.  Davis'  exceed- 
ingly useful  book  is  the  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  erratic  growth  of  unioniza- 
tion in  the  shoe  and  leather  industry. 
Jurisdictional  problems  have  been  com- 
mon. The  greater  issue,  however,  has 
been  a  narrow  provincialism  which  has 
brought  the  rise  of  independent  and  jeal- 
ous local  or  regional  organizations  or 
has  dominated  the  attitude  of  national 
affiliates.  The  low  level  of  wages  in  the 
industry,  the  uncertainty  of  work,  and 
the  hazards  of  the  job  are  well  set  forth. 
"The  most  serious  danger  faced  by 
shoe  workers  as  a  group,"  says  Mr. 
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Davis,  "is  that  of  becoming  stranded. 
.  .  .  The  average  life  of  a  shoe  firm  is 
only  about  six  years  and  is  becoming 
shorter.  Since  1923  the  number  of  shoe 
firms  winding  up  has  been  in  each  year 
over  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
firms:  in  the  nine  years,  1923  through 
1932,  the  mortality  was  steadily  above 
16  percent  a  year.  Of  the  shoe  firms  in 
business  in  1885,  only  1.8  percent  were 
still  in  business  in  1937."  The  industry 
is  termed  "irrational  and  contradictory." 
It  shows  "overdevelopment  side  by  side 
with  underconsumption;  efficiency  in  the 
midst  of  general  waste  and  misdirection 
of  effort;  integration  into  large  units  side 
by  side  with  separation  into  small  units; 
monopoly  and  cut-throat  competition; 
standardization  side  by  side  with  the 
breaking  down  of  standards,  organiza- 
tion and  disorganization,  order  and  dis- 
order, reason  and  unreason  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  the  unreason  over- 
shadows the  reason."  The  shoe  industry, 
concludes  the  author,  is  as  "sick  as  any 
major  American  industry  today,  and 
other  branches  of  the  leather  industry 
are  not  much  healthier." 
A  in  her  st  College  COLSTON  E.  WARNE 

Primarily  a  Procedure 

1'SYCHOTHERAPY,  by  Lewellys  F.  Barker, 
M.D.  Appleton-Century.  218  pp.  Price  $2, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

1~~\R.  BARKER,  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  physicians,  has  been 
successively  anatomist,  pathologist,  and 
clinician.  Interested  throughout  his 
career  in  nervous  and  mental  problems, 
he  has  written  a  text  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system,  has  been  president 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  has  edited  systems  of  medi- 
cine and  of  endocrinology.  A  brief  bio- 
logical note  giving  his  background  lends 
weight  to  this  small  but  comprehensive 
and  authentic  exposition  of  psychother- 
apy, defined  as  "treatment  that  attempts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  a  human 
being  by  means  of  influences  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  mind."  Based 
upon  his  own  systematic  use  of  psycho- 
therapy over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  Dr. 
Barker  addresses  the  book  to  general 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  intelligent 
laymen.  While  it  is  obvious  that  he  thinks 
of  psychotherapy  as  primarily  a  medical 
procedure — as  indeed  it  is — the  book  is 
of  value  to  all  who  must  deal  with  those 
presenting  any  of  the  multiple  facets  of 
maladjustment. 

The  book  is  somewhat  uneven  in  its 
emphases,  and  some  sections  are  shorter 
than  could  be  wished  in  the  light  of  the 
material  presented.  But  such  things  are 
to  be  expected  in  a  short  work.  The  an- 
alysis of  the  various  methods  of  psycho- 
therapy seems  especially  valuable,  as  does 
the  chapter  on  psychotherapy  at  different 
ages.  The  author's  skepticism  regarding 
psychoanalysis  appears  to  have  an  empiric 


basis  in  his  own  personal  experience. 
All  physicians  should  read  this  book 
and  put  its  counsel  into  practice.  It  is 
highly  recommended  to  social  workers, 
both  for  its  penetrating  and  splendidly 
written  analysis  of  methods  and  their 
application  in  a  wide  variety  of  disorders, 
and  because  of  its  hints  regarding  limi- 
tations, revaluations  of  effort,  and  self- 
criticism. 
New  York  LAWSON  G.  LOWREY,  M.D. 

Growing  and  Promising 

CONSUMERS'  COOPERATIVES  IN  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES,  by  L.  C. 
Kercher,  V.  W.  Kebker,  and  W.  C.  Leland. 
Edited  by  Roland  S.  Vaile.  Minnesota  Press. 
431  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

IN  this  nation  where  the  concept  of 
political  democracy  was  first  taken 
seriously  but  in  which  that  concept  was 
not  translated  into  the  economic  order, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  political  de- 
mocracy itself  is  threatened  by  extreme 
inequalities  in  wealth,  it  is  urgent  that 
Americans  comprehend  the  full  meaning 
of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  fact 
that  only  8  percent  of  the  adults  in  one 
of  our  states  voted  in  the  1940  general 
election,  coupled  with  the  aggressiveness 
of  other  forms  of  government  than  our 
own,  must  impel  consideration  of  a 
movement  which  offers  so  practical  an 
avenue  to  the  restoration  of  relative  eco- 
nomic democracy  and  more  effective  po- 
litical organization.  Here  is  a  reliable 
treatment  of  a  growing  and  promising 
movement.  It  sketches  the  origin  and 
philosophy  of  cooperatives,  their  forms, 
the  contribution  of  Scandinavian  immi- 
gration to  them,  and  it  outlines  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  a  considerable  number 
of  the  foremost  cooperatives  of  the 
North  Central  states.  The  volume  will 
prove  helpful  to  college  and  university 
professors  and  their  classes,  to  ministers 
in  their  work,  and  to  leaders  in  coopera- 
tives. Though  parts  of  the  book  are 
deep  because  thorough,  other  parts  are 
not  too  difficult  for  use  by  advanced, 
superior  highschool  students. 

MORRIS  E.  MITCHELL 
State    Teachers    College,   Florence,   Ala. 

Relatives  by  Law 

THE  STEPFATHER  IN  THE  FAMILY,  by 
Adele  Stuart  Meriam.  Edited  by  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckinridge.  University  of  Chicago  Press 
in  conjunction  with  Social  Service  Review. 
158  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

'"pHE  legal  status  of  the  stepfather's 
'  relationship  to  his  stepchildren,  par- 
ticularly as  to  his  responsibility  for  their 
support,  has  long  been  neglected  despite 
its  importance  to  relief  agencies  and  its 
implications  for  social  work  service  in 
the  family  and  children's  fields.  This 
thorough  and  ably  presented  analysis  of 
the  stepfather's  legal  liability  for  his 
stepchildren  should  therefore  be  wel- 
comed. 

Although  the  problems  arising  in  con- 


sequence of  this  relationship  are  rela- 
tively tew,  the  confusion  of  conflicting 
statutes  and  court  decisions  have  served 
to  frustrate  much  of  the  effort  to  cope 
effectively  with  these  situations.  Case 
workers  and  officials  have  been  obliged 
either  to  temporize  with  such  problems 
or  to  seek  legal  remedies  in  the  dark. 
Both  of  these  courses  perhaps  have  high- 
lighted the  position  of  the  stepfather 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  general  sig- 
nificance. If  so,  it  has  made  this  study 
even  more  essential. 

Miss  Meriam  not  only  has  formulated 
clear  logical  statements  of  general  princi- 
ples but  has  supported  them  with  a  wide 
range  of  case  material  and  references  to 
court  decisions.  The  prevailing  laws  and 
judicial  interpretations  are  jurisdiction- 
ally  distinguished  so  that  the  volume  can 
be  put  to  wide  practical  use.  Above  all, 
however,  it  should  serve  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  more  realistic  and  uniform  legis- 
lation to  reconcile  currently  conflicting 
judicial  interpretation  with  sound  social 
administration  in  the  area  of  family 
relations.  EMERY  A.  BROWNELL 

Legal  Aid  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Same  Old  System 

PROPAGANDA       AND       THE       AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,    1763-1783,    by    Philip    David- 
son.   University   of    North    Carolina    Press.    460 
Fp.    Price    $4,    postpaid    by    Survey    Associates, 
nc. 

DECONSTRUCTING  the  job  of 
organizing  a  successful  major  revo- 
lution offers  the  historian  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  fields  for  research.  In  such 
a  field  Mr.  Davidson  has  set  himself  to 
survey  the  ma-rshalling  of  public  opinion 
for  and  against  the  American  Revolution, 
giving  the  much  abused  word  "propa- 
ganda" its  broadest  possible  meaning. 

A  painstaking  analysis  of  pamphlets, 
broadsides,  newspaper  essays,  sermons, 
public  addresses,  the  resolutions  of  town 
and  mass  meetings,  and  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  many  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  reveals  both  the  arguments  and 
the  vehicles  of  the  propagandists.  The 
Whigs  invoked  colonial  rights  and  self- 
interest,  used  election  days,  fast  days, 
prayer  days,  demonstrations,  liberty 
trees,  and  atrocity  stories,  saw  to  it  that 
news  was  favorably  handled  and  that 
effective  arguments  circulated  through- 
out the  colonies.  They  called  mass  meet- 
ings to  record  colonial  dissent,  and  util- 
ized the  good  offices  of  the  church  where- 
ever  possible.  Then,  as  the  emphasis 
shifted  almost  imperceptibly  from  home 
rule  to  independence  they  began  arousing 
contempt  and  hatred  for  the  depraved, 
venal,  effete  English,  consciously  breed- 
ing the  psychology  necessary  for  war 
effort.  They  devoted  themselves  to  fan- 
ning the  dying  embers  of  earlier  fires,  to 
discounting  defeatism,  removing  the  sting 
from  shrewd  counter-propaganda,  and 
reviving  flagging  zeals  in  days  of  military 
adversity.  (Continued  on  page  230) 
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The  Tories  replied  in  kind,  but  they 
made  two  early  and  fatal  mistakes.  Un- 
derstandably— and  there  are  many,  many 
parallels — they  did  not  at  first  take  the 
Whig  agitation  seriously.  They  awoke  to 
its  menace  too  late,  and  a  real  hearing 
was  denied  them  by  the  thoroughness  of 
the  patriot  organization,  its  all  but  com- 
plete control  of  the  colonial  press  and 
communications,  and  its  frequent  use  of 
forceful  'suasion.  Secondly,  while  the 
patriots  assiduously  courted  the  lower 
income  groups,  the  Tories  excoriated  the 
egalitarian  rabble,  whose  ultimate  con- 
nection with  the  Whigs  was  thereby 
doubly  assured. 

One  need  not  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Davidson's  analyses  or  conclusions,  and 
one  may  regret  the  scantiness  of  his 
treatment  of  propaganda  in  the  back- 
country,  but  his  success  in  tackling  such 
a  broad  and  difficult  field,  and  his  serv- 
ices in  advancing  modern  interpretation 
of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  move- 
ment in  many  fundamentals  comparable 
to  other  major  revolutions,  constitute  a 
solid  achievement. 
Columbia  University  CLIFFORD  L.  LORD 

Underlying  Unity 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOL- 
OGY: THE  DYNAMICS  OF  PSYCHIC  ILLNESS,  by 
A.  H.  Maslow,  Ph.D.  and  Bela  Mittelmann. 
M.D.  Harper.  638  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PRIMARILY  a  college  textbook,  this 
is  an  exceedingly  helpful  volume  de- 
signed to  unify  the  general  principles  un- 
derlying the  psychology  of  mentally  dis- 
turbed persons.  While  mainly  reflecting 
the  influence  of  Gestalt  psychology,  there 
is  evidence  of  a  sincere  effort  to  harmon- 
ize experimental  and  academic  psychology 
with  clinical-medical  findings.  The  vari- 
ous dynamics  under  discussion  are  prop- 
erly founded  upon  case  material  which 
is  well  selected  and  sufficiently  diverse  to 
reveal  the  psycho-dynamic  processes,  the 
etiology  of  psychopathology,  the  aims, 
nature  and  techniques  of  psychotherapy, 
as  well  as  to  provide  specific  interpreta- 
tion of  the  many  symptom  syndromes.  A 
well  selected  bibliography  and  an  ade- 
quate index  enhances  its  value  for  inquir- 
ing students  of  abnormal  psychological 
phenomena,  many  of  whom  beyond  the 
college  level  will  find  satisfaction  in  the 
careful  effort  to  integrate  sundry  theories 
of  dynamic  psychology. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Good  and  Bad 

IF  YOU  DRINK,  by  Wilfred  Funk.  Wilfred 
Funk,  Inc.  171  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

*TPHIS  is  one  of  two  recent  attempts 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  drinking 
alcoholic  beverages  in  both  a  humorous 
and  scientific  manner.  Louis  E.  Bisch, 
M.D.,  says  in  a  foreword:  "The  book  is 
so  sane,  so  friendly,  so  helpful.  Not  a 
line  is  preachy,  dictatorial  or  alarming 
.  .  .  you  are  highly  entertained  while 


being  instructed."  He  adds  that  the  book 
is  neither  "and"  nor  "pro"  and  that  the 
author  appreciates  the  good  in  drinking 
as  well  as  the  bad. 

Among  various  chapter  headings  are: 
"How  Many  Alibis  Have  You?",  "What 
Does  Liquor  Do  to  You?",  "What  Hap- 
pens When  You  Drink?",  "What  Is  An 
Alcoholic?,"  "Don't  Drive  That  Car." 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  individual,  the  author  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  oversimplify  some  questions, 
with  the  result  that  the  reader  is  left 
with  incomplete  or  inaccurate  conclu- 
sions. In  dealing  with  the  effect  on  the 
liver,  he  says:  "This  organ  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  alcohol,  but  it  has  a  wonderful 
way  of  repairing  itself.  If  it  should  be 
damaged  it  soon  recovers.  Doctors  have 
come  to  believe  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
no  longer  can  be  blamed  on  overindul- 
gence." Likewise  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion "What  about  your  brain?"  he  says: 
"The  boys  have  gotten  together  on  this 
subject  and  seem  to  agree  that  the  ab- 
normal use  of  alcohol  is  a  symptom  of 
mental  disorder  rather  than  a  direct 
cause.  Alcohol  in  large  quantities  will 
naturally  contribute  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  an  abnormal  mind." 

An  especially  entertaining  feature  of 
the  book  are  the  comments  on  fifteen 
questions  by  thirty-six  rather  well  known 
men  and  women,  most  of  them  authors 
of  one  kind  or  another,  although  one 
scientist  and  three  doctors  of  medicine 
are  included. 

The  author  is  especially  interested  in 
tests.  In  one  set  of  twenty  questions 
offered  the  reader,  if  he  replies  "No"  to 
only  ten  of  them,  will  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  he  is  "rather  weak  in  emotional 
control"  and  that  "liquor  is  apt  to  pre- 
sent a  danger  of  varying  degrees"  to 
him.  The  author  also  presents  a  test 
prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  V.  Seliger,  in- 
structor in  neurology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

Skills  in  the  Home 

FAMILY  LIVING  AND  OUR  SCHOOLS,  by 
Bess  Goodykoontz  and  Beulah  I.  Coon.  Apple- 
ton-Century.  468  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DREPARED  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Curriculum  Aspects  of  Education 
for  Home  and  Family  Living  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Curriculum  StuJy,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  several  other  specialists,  this 
book  surveys  much  that  is  being  done  to 
teach  skills  in  household  living.  Elemen- 
tary school,  college,  and  adult  educa- 
tion, training  for  better  health,  financial 
security,  improved  clothing,  housing,  ar- 
tistic expression,  hospitality,  and  family 
cooperation  in  recreation  and  household 
projects  are  presented  from  the  angles  of 
democratic  value,  community  interest, 
and  family  uplift.  Little  is  said  about 


any  hut  outward  behavior,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  inner  effect  of  the  lack 
of  tangible  possessions.  Useful  as  a 
reference  book  on  some  of  the  current 
efforts  to  make  education  for  home  living 
practical,  and  especially  on  community 
undertakings  looking  toward  the  better- 
ing of  home  life,  the  volume  does  not 
pretend  to  list  everything  in  its  field.  Its 
omission  of  such  things  as  the  first  uni- 
versity course  on  the  family,  and  the 
oldest  university  course  on  marriage, 
gives  the  impression  that  its  composite 
construction  has  let  the  externals  of 
household  routine  cramp  the  essentials 
of  family  interaction. 

GLADYS  HOAGLAND  GROVES 
Director,  Marriage  and  Family 
Council,  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Behind  the  Scenes 

REPORTAGE  ON  MEXICO,  by  Virginia 
Prewett.  Dutton.  322  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


careful  account  of  recent  hap- 
penings  in  Mexico  is  marked  by  in- 
sight into  the  social  and  economic  and 
political  forces  which  play  behind  the 
scenes.  It  will  be  especially  useful  for 
its  analysis  of  the  contests  of  recent 
years:  petroleum,  labor,  and  the  election 
of  1940.  The  recital  of  the  Trotsky 
story  is  well  done. 
New  York  HUBERT  HERRING 

Before  Choosing  a  Career 

PUT  YOURSELF  TO  THE  TEST,  by  Edward 
C.  Webster.  Harper.  129  pp.  Price  $2, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'T'HE  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  provide 
•*•  older  boys  and  young  men  with  a 
series  of  psychological  "tests"  as  instru- 
ments of  self-analysis  and  vocational 
planning.  The  young  man  goes  through 
a  process  of  self-testing,  follows  sugges- 
tions given  on  the  basis  of  brief  samplings 
of  educational  and  occupational  informa- 
tion, after  which  he  "chooses  his  career." 

The  term  "test"  as  used  by  the  author 
not  only  applies  to  short  tests  which  re- 
semble those  used  in  testing  clinics,  but 
also  applies  to  lists  of  questions,  forms, 
and  blanks  which  elsewhere  are  com- 
monly designated  "questionnaires,"  "in- 
ventories," and  the  like.  Although  little 
evidence  is  offered  bearing  on  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  questionnaires  and 
inventories,  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  developed  carefully  and  should 
prove  of  value  in  self-analysis.  How- 
ever, the  detailed  scoring  systems  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  filling  out 
forms  and  interpreting  answers  is  a  sub- 
jective process  and  open  to  the  usual 
errors  of  human  judgment. 

Included  in  the  book  is  a  good  deal 
of  sound  material.  Treatment  of  the 
white  collar  jobs;  of  the  fields  of  music, 
writing,  mechanics,  and  art;  of  apprais- 
ing mathematical  aptitude;  even  though 
brief,  is  useful.  The  negative  evaluation 
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The  Social  Worker's  Book  Shelf 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS  books 
in  the  new  Survey  List  of 
Books  for  Social  Workers 

Character  Education  in  a  Democracy 

S.   R.  Slavson  $2.50 

Creative   Croup   Education 

S.   R.  Slavson  $2.50 

How  To   Raise   Money 

Charles  W.  Gamble  (to  be  ready  Oc- 
tober, 1941  )  $3.00 

Leadership   for   Rural   Life 

Dwight   Sanderson  $1.25 

Look  at  the  "Y"! 

James  Lee  Ellenwood  $1.50 

Make  Your  Agency  More  Effective 

Arthur  L.   Swift  $3.00 

The  Practice  of  Croup  Work 

Dorothea  Sullivan,  editor  $2.00 

Social  Agency  Boards  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Effective 

Clarence  King  $1.25 

Vocational  Guidance  for  Boys 

Robert  C.   Cole  $2.50 

Youth — Millions  Too   Many? 

Bruce  L.  Melvin  $2.00 

Available  through  Surrey  Associates  or 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 

347    Madison  Avenue,    New  York  City 


Larijei — At  Loiter  Cost! 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK— 1941 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

By  expansion  in  size  and  changes  in  organization, 
the  1941  issue  provides  much  more_  extensive 
treatment  of  topical  articles  than  previous  issues. 
Lowest  in  price,  and  outselling  all  its  predecessors. 

Best  Seller 

YOUR  COMMUNITY 
By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

A  non-technical  study  manual.  Useful  for  your- 
self, and  a  powerful  lever  in  your  efforts  to  inter- 
est other  persons  and  groups  in  community  prob- 
lems. New  1941  edition.  85  cents 

Of  Current  Importance 

CIVIL    SERVICE    IN    PUBLIC 

WELFARE    By  ALICE  CAMPBELL  KLEIN 

A  discussion — of  great  current  importance — of 
effective  selection  of  public  social  work  personnel 
through  the  merit  system.  $2.25 

"Joins  the  MUST  books  of  social  work" 

THE    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 
WORKER 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

What  public  assistance  is,  and  "what  it  takes  to 
do  the  job  of  making  it  effective."  $1.00 

"Mine  of  information" 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 

By  ESTHER  LUCILE  BROWN 

Full  of  information  for  the  experienced  worker, 
and  just  the  thing  for  the  beginner  who  wants  to 
know  what  social  work  is  all  about.  75  cents 

Interpretation 

HOW  TO  INTERPRET  SOCIAL 

WORK     By  HELEN  C.  BAKER,  MARY  S. 

KOUTZAHN 

A    study   manual   "for   all   baffled   souls  who   seek 

to  make  people  understand  what  we  mean  by 
'social  needs.'  "  $1.00 


Russell    Sage    Foundation 


130  E.  22nd  St. 


New  York 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Cultural  Approach  to  the  Problems 
of  Service  Men  and  Their  Families 

By  PAULINE  V.  YOUNG,  Ph.D. 

ACCOUNTING  FOR  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  FAMILY 

By  Neva  Henrietta  Radell 
Columbia  University 

$3.00 

'  University   of  Southern   California 

FOREWORD   BY 

FRED  K.  HOEHLER 

Executive  Director,  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Council  on  Welfare  and  Recreation;  Direc- 
tor, American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

$2.50 


CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 

By  Florence  M.  Teagarden,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

$3.75 


PRENTICE-HALL,     INC.,    70     Fifth    Avenue,     New    York 

******************** 


NEW  WAYS  IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  KAREN  HORNEY,  /Vf.D. 

I    W.    W.    NORTON    &    CO. 


A  critique  of  Freud's  theories  which  eliminates  their  de- 
batable elements.  "Performs  a  genuine  service  for  those 
interested  in  applying  psychoanalysis  in  social  work."— 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Dr.  Homey  is  Lecturer  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and  author  of  The 
Neurotic  Personality  of  Our  Time.  $3.00 

•       "BOOKS    THAT    LIVE"      •      70    FIFTH    AVE..    NEW    YORK 


THE  UNSEEN   PLAGUE— Chronic   Disease 

This  book  by  Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.D.,  Chairman  Committee  on  Chronic  Illness.  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City;  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Columbia  University,  reviews  the  extent  of  chronic 
diseases  in  the  community  and  their  effect  on  the  social  structure,  summarizes  and  appraises  the  present 
methods  of  medicinal  and  social  care. 

It  can  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  action  by  government,  community,  physician,  as  well 
as  individuals. 


$2.50 


I.   I.   AUCUSTIN,   INC. 


141    East-  29   Street,   New  York 


Administration   of 

Public  Welfare 

by  R.  CLYDE  WHITE 

The  function  and  organization  of 
public  welfare  administration  in  its 
federal,  state  and  local  aspects,  out- 
lined in  detail  for  the  social  service 
student  and  worker.  $3.25. 

AMERICAN      BOOK      COMPANY 
88   Lexington   Ave.  New  York 


Just  Out 

MISS  BAILEY 
GOES  VISITING 

by  Gertrude  Springer 

32-page  pamphlet  containing  eight  articles 
on  the  administration  of  public  assistance 
and  social  security  services,  written  for 
Survey  Midmonthly  by  social  work's 
No.  1  reporter. 

25e  each;  5  for  $1 

Order  of   Survey   Midmonthly, 
112   E.    19th   St..   N.  Y. 


LET'S  UNDERSTAND  EACH  OTHER 

Eleanor    Rowland   Wembridge,    Ph.D. 

$2.50 

Do  you  know  why  you  and  your  friends 
behave  as  you  do?  Here  are  clues  to 
human  behavior  in  a  collection  of  case 
stories  presenting  an  easy  understanding 
of  psychology.  A  book  for  teachers, 
parents  and  counselors. 

THE   WOMANS   PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue,  New'  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 


REPRINTS 

of  the  special  section  of  24  pages  appear- 
ing in  the  July  Surrey  Graphic,  entitled 

FOOD: 

For  a  Stronger  America 

are  available  at  15  cents  a  copy,  10  copies 
for  $1.  Send  order  and  payment  to  Sur- 
rey Graphic,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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SUMMER  COTTAGES 


TO  RENT,  furnished,  season.  Six  rooms,  sun- 
porch  ;  bath,  fireplace ;  oil-burner,  garage ;  ten- 
nis, golf,  swimming,  available.  Country  Club 
privileges  if  desired.  Long  Island,  one  hour 
commuting.  Reuonable.  7738  Survey. 


Spend  your  vacation  in  Waitarn  North  Carolina 
mountains.  Comfortably  furnished  housekeep* 
ing  cottages,  high  in  the  Blue  Ridge  ior  rent 
at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information 
address :  Miss  Martha  Armstrong  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C. 


FOR  RENT:  Cottage  on  farm  site,  suitable  for 
four  to  six  persons.  Modern  conveniences. 
Woods,  swimming,  tennis  on  grounds.  Riding 
horses  available.  Ideal  place  for  fun  and 
relaxation.  Rent  $200.00  for  season.  Write 
to  R.  Z.  Angell,  Califon,  N.  J.,  or  telephone 
Robert  Angell  at  Vanderbilt  6-2412. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  yonr  library. 
V-°?  \,year>  179°  Broadway  at  58  St.  New 
York,  New  York. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Orer 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  prc- 
'5?fi??,aJLj>"sons-  Pr°mpt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— POSITION 

Executive  in  Group  Work  field  interested  in 
position  involving  expansion,  reorganization, 
establishing  or  directing  an  agency.  Em- 

§loyed      at     present.        References.        7747 
urvey. 


AVAILABLE — Trained,  experienced,  capable 
woman  Executive  in  group  and  case  work  field 
served  communities  East,  West  and  South 
References.  7745  Survey. 


JEWISH  WOMAN— Broad  training  and  experi- 
ence  as  Executive  in  field  of  group  and  case 
work,  open  for  connection.  References.  7746 
Survey. 

NEGRO  PhD.  now  teaching  wishes  permanent 
work  with  boys  or  young  men,  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  7748  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER— case  group  work  experience, 
pleasing  personality,  age  36,  desires  change. 
Graduate  and  professional  education,  excellent 
background  of  inter-agency,  community  co- 
operation. 7744  Survey. 

REFUGEE.  German  bachelor,  middle-aged, 
«rext,j  i  usm<:ss  in  Germany)  wishes  position 
Would  be  useful  to  family  as  chauffeur  care- 
taker, butler  (has  just  finished  course  o{  train- 
ing), sports,  horses,  reliable  references.  7732 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  sixteen  years'  ad- 
mimstrative  experience  with  character  building 
agency  desires  position  Settlement  House,  chil- 
dren  s  or  girls'  institution.  Available  after 
August  first.  Member  A.A.S.W.  7749  Survey. 
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of  the  usual  short-cut  methods,  with  the 
exception  of  the  equivocal  position  taken 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  graphology,  is 
timely.  Emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
personality  as  compared  with  aptitude 
qualities  is  appropriate  and  helpful. 
These  better  features  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, are  intermixed  with  too  easy  gen- 
eralizations as  to  the  nature  of  analyzed 
qualities  and  their  bearing  on  the  adjust- 
ment problems  of  young  men. 

The  two  chapters  which  deal  with  the 
measurement  of  general  intelligence  and 
clerical  aptitude,  are  the  least  acceptable 
parts  of  the  book.  Tests  with  very  short 
time  limits  are  provided,  along  with  di- 
rections for  self-testing.  Such  methods 
are  more  typical  of  the  radio  quiz  and 
of  the  "brain-teasers"  of  the  popular 
magazines,  than  of  sound  psychological 
testing  practice. 

The  finality  of  the  choice  at  which  the 
young  man  arrives  as  a  result  of  the 
recommended  self-testing  procedures  is 
implied  by  the  first  sentence  of  Chapter 
I :  "This  book  is  a  prescription."  Voca- 
tional counsellors  generally  will  not 
agree  with  the  author  that  explicit  and 
relatively  simple  "prescriptions"  are  wise. 
Psychologists  certainly  will  not  agree 
that  objective,  timed,  psychological  tests 
can  be  self-administered  with  accuracy 
and  prudence.  JOSEPH  V.  HANNA 

New  York  University 

At  the  Grassroots 

FARMERS  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD:  THE 
YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1940,  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
1215  pp.  Price  $1.50,  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  NY     American, 
browse     through 


I  think,  would 
this  book  with 
mounting  interest.  Its  concern  is  with 
"explorations  along  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic frontiers  of  agriculture."  In  text, 
photographs,  maps,  charts,  the  fifty-five 
chapters  show  how  we  produce,  in  in- 
creasing abundance,  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials; how  knowledge,  power,  and  ma- 
chinery are  cutting  down  the  drudgery, 
improving  the  health  and  comfort  of 
farm  life  in  this  country;  and  discuss 
major  unsolved  problems — farm  sur- 
pluses, the  nation's  nutritional  deficien- 
cies, tenancy,  displacement  of  farm  labor 
by  machines.  In  a  long  summary  chap- 
ter entitled  "Farmers  in  a  Changing 
World,"  Gove  Hambidge,  principal  re- 
search writer  in  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, traces  five  major  viewpoints  in  this 
material  which  to  him  "seem  particularly 
fundamental":  first,  and  "most  important 
of  all,"  the  fact  that  "we  do  face  pro- 
found changes  and  that  we  must  do 
something  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them"; 
second,  "a  sharpened  recognition  of  the 
interrelationships  in  the  modern  world"; 
third,  "an  increased  awareness  of  what 
might  be  called  the  human  aspects  of  ag- 
ricultural problems";  fourth,  "a  marked 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  sci- 


ence by  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  social  as 
well  as  physical  and  biological  problems" ; 
and,  finally,  "an  increased  effort  to  root 
policies  and  programs  in  the  soil  of  our 
native  traditions  and  ways." 

BEULAH  AMIDON 
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DIET  IN  SINUS  INFECTIONS  AND  COLDS, 
by  Egon  V.  Ullmann,  M.D.  Macmillan.  185 
pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

A  SECOND  carefully  revised  edition  of  a 
useful  little  book  first  published  in  1933 
with  new  chapters  on  mother's  milk, 
vitamins,  and  allergy. 

IT. AY  FOR  CONVALESCENT  CHILDREN  IN 
HOSPITALS  AND  AT  HOME,  by  Ann 
Marie  Smith.  Barnes.  133  pp.  l*rice  $1.60, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  psychological  and  therapeutic  values 
of  play  during  long  illness  are  discussed 
and  many  definite  plans  and  programs 
offered.  Nurses  and  mothers  should  find 
it  equally  helpful. 

STATISTICAL  ATLAS  OF  SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES,  by  Charles  S.  Johnson.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  355  pp.  Trice  $4, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

SOME  1,104  counties  in  thirteen  southern 
states  are  analyzed  with  respect  to  fifty- 
one  indices  of  social  and  economic  char- 
acteristics. The  volume  represents  years 
of  skilled  research  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Council  on  Rural  Education  or- 
ganized in  1934  and  financed  by  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 

URBAN  SOCIETY,  by  Noel  P.  Gist  and  L.  A. 
Halbert.  Crowell.  629  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  REVISED  edition  of  a  text  first  pub- 
lished in  1933  since  when,  as  the  authors 
point  out,  "Momentous  changes  .  .  .  have 
continued  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
sociologists  in  the  multifarious  phenom- 
ena of  city  life."  While  the  revision 
follows  the  general  plan  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, much  new  material  has  been  added 
including  chapters  on  the  metropolitan 
region,  population  trends,  political  or- 
ganization, and  housing. 
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LABOR  PROBLEMS,  by  Gordon  S.  Watkins 
and  Paul  A.  Dodd.  Crowell.  1128  pp.  Price 
$3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  is  a  third  and  largely  rewritten 
edition  of  a  book  which,  since  first  pub- 
lished in  1922,  has  made  a  secure  place 
for  itself  in  a  difficult  and  highly  contro- 
versial field.  Written  with  students  and 
laymen  rather  than  economists  and  other 
experts  in  mind,  it  offers  not  only  de- 
taile'd  data  on  the  problems  of  industrial 
relations,  but  also  "intelligent  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  the  facts, 
causes,  and  proposed  solutions  of  these 
problems."  The  present  edition  includes 
sections  on  recent  emergency,  social  se- 
curity, and  other  labor  legislation,  and 
on  the  judicial  interpretation  of  these 
measures. 
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*   There    is    no    flit    for    humbugs. — Louis 
TOWLEY,  St.   Paul. 

There  it  a  wave  of  the  future.  It  is  not 
Nazism;  it  is  planning.  —  MAX  LERNER, 
Williams  College. 

Health  seems  to  some  military  men  a 
problem  that  can  be  limited  by  a  fence. — 
JONATHAN  DANIELS,  editor,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
Times  and  Observer. 

Anyone  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear  and  a  mind  to  put  together  what  he 
reads  and  hears,  certainly  knows  that  the 
days  of  business  as  usual  are  over. — Amos 
Parrisli  Magazine. 

Our  family  society,  in  days  past,  spe- 
cialized on  giving  relief.  Then  came  a 
period  when  emphasis  was  on  service.  Now 
.we  give  neither  relief  nor  service,  but  we 
do  furnish  statistics. --AMos  N.  DEINARD, 
Minneapolis. 

The  great  issue  today  is  the  freedom  of 
nations  to  struggle  for  freedom,  and  the 
freedom  to  struggle  for  the  organization 
of  the  nations  for  peace  in  the  world. — 
I  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM,  president,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

We    must    frankly    confess    then,    using 
I  our   empirical  common   sense   and   ordinary 
practical    prejudices   that   .    .    .    the    virtues 
of    sympathy,    charity,    and    non-resistance 
may  be  aad  often  have  been  manifested  in 
excess.    The  powers  of  darkness  have  sys- 
tematically    taken     advantage     of     them. — 
WILLIAM  JAMES   in  "The  Varieties   of  Re- 
\ligious  Experience."    (1902) 


So  They  Say 


•    Old    age    probably   will    last   the    rest   of 
her    life. — From   a   case  worker's   record. 


'  The  common  welfare  takes  precedence 
over  vested  interests  in  war;  it  will  have 
to  do  so  in  peace  times  also. — HAROLD  J. 
I-ASKI  in  The  Washington  Post. 

'  We  always  should  be  grateful  for  our 
American  capacity  to  laugh  easily  and 
freely  at  persons  in  high  public  office. — 
FRANCES  PERKINS,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

*  There    is    some    danger    nowadays    that 
Democracy  will  become  a  shuttlecock  word, 
batted    around    in    print  by   strange    people 
for    strange    purposes. — LEON    WHIPPLE    in 
Survey  Graphic. 

*  Our  democracy  will   live  or  die   accord- 
ing   to    the    fiat    of    the    American    woman. 
She    must    learn    to    do    less    coddling    and 
more     planning,     less     knitting     and     more 
thinking,     less     fuss-budgeting     and     more 
budgeting. — GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER,  president. 
Hunter   College,   Ne<w   York. 

*  The    defense    against    a    bad    idea    is    a 
better    idea;    the    defense    against    a    half 
truth  is  a  truth;  the  defense  against  propa- 
ganda  is  education;   and  it  is  in  education 
that   democracies    must   place   their   trust. — 
WILLIAM    F.   RUSSELL,   chairman,    Congress 
nn  Education  in  a  Democracy. 


*  The  wave  of  the  future  is  a  tidal  wave 
of  unemployment. — EDITH  ABBOTT,  Chicago. 

*  Life  is  hard  for  the  individualist  and  it 
seems  to  be  getting  harder. — HOWARD  VIN- 
CENT O'BRIEN  in  The  Chicago  Daily  Nevis. 

*  Every  effort  to  achieve  social  gains,  even 
those   of   minor   significance,    is   essentially 
a    class    struggle. — HARRY    L.    LURIE,    Ne<w 
York. 

*  The  defense  program  still  lacks  a  sense 
of    personal    participation,    a    sense    of    im- 
portance   and    a    sense    of    unity. — PIERCE 
ATWATER,    The    Community   Fund   of   Chi- 
cago. 

*  There    is   only   one   firm   foundation    for 
morale  in  a  democracy  and  that  is  to  be, 
and    not    merely    to    feel,    democratic;    to 
enact     not     merely     to     talk     democracy. — 
RALPH    BARTON    PERRY    to    the    American 
Council  on  Education. 

*  To  give  half  the  money  you  earn  to  the 
government  is  the  quickest  method  to  intro- 
duce   some   form   of   socialism   because    it's 
automatic.   You  pay  it  and  you  don't  argue 
about  it. — BEATRICE   GORDON   HOLMES,  Lon- 
don   banker   and    feminist. 

*  When   a   person   is   dealing  with   human 
lives,  trying  to   build   character,   to   rebuild 
families,   to   rehabilitate  broken  bodies  and 
bring  back  waters  of  life  to  parched  souls, 
that    person    had    better    be    an    idealist    or 
else     find     a     different     job. — CHARLES     P. 
TAFT,    Assistant    Coordinator    of    Health, 
Welfare,    and   Related   Defense    Activities, 
Federal  Security  Agency. 
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Council  Leadership  and  Defense 

By  BRADLEY  BUELL 

Field  Director,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


THE  repercussions  of  the  defense  program  have 
brought  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  ability 
of  community  organization  machinery  to  recognize 
new  needs  quickly  and  to  set  in  motion  forces  to  meet 
them.  As  long  ago  as  October  1940,  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  organized  a  committee  to  deal  with 
problems  of  service  to  army  and  navy  personnel.  This  was 
before  the  first  number  had  been  drawn  for  selective  serv- 
ice, during  the  election  period  when  "all  out"  defense  was 
still  being  handled  gingerly,  long  before  the  President's 
lease-lend  speech  to  the  new  Congress,  and  even  before  the 
present  state  and  local  defense  councils  had  sprung  into  a 
confusing  network. 

Not  only  in  Boston  was  the  value  of  stable,  experienced 
community  organization  machinery  being  demonstrated. 
Councils  of  social  agencies  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Reading,  Pa., 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  several  other  cities  were 
already  on  the  job  during  the  1940  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  forecasting  welfare,  health  and 
recreation  needs,  and  setting  up  machinery  through  which 
to  meet  them.  Now,  nearly  a  year  later,  most  well  or- 
ganized councils  are  concerning  themselves  in  some  man- 
ner with  defense  problems,  even  if  only  to  prepare  for  the 
new  plans  emanating  from  Washington. 

Indeed,  some  local  council  and  chest  leaders  fear  that 
hard  won  progress  in  community  planning  and  organiza- 
tion might  go  with  the  wind  of  war  psychology,  defense 
emergencies  and  new  coordinating  machinery.  Repeated 
changes  in  national  set-up,  the  political  tinge  of  many  local 
defense  council  appointments,  confusion  between  national 
plans  for  communities  in  which  camps  or  rapidly  expanded 
industry  have  created  critical  emergency  problems  and 
plans  for  communities  where  no  immediate  emergencies 
exist,  all  are  factors  giving  some  basis  for  these  fears. 

Nevertheless,  the  record  shows  that  local  councils  of  so- 
cial agencies  and  their  community  chest  partners  in  many 
communities  have  done  what  needed  to  be  done.  They 
have  worked  closely  with  local  defense  councils  where  they 
could.  They  have  welcomed  the  field  representatives  from 
the  office  of  Charles  P.  Taft,  Assistant  Coordinator  of 


Health,  Welfare  and  Related  Defense  Activities,  with 
practical  help  in  ''lining  up"  local  leaders  and  resources. 
They  have  initiated  special  recreation,  welfare,  or  health 
activities  where  there  has  been  a  local  call  for  them. 

However,  many  of  the  new  camps  and  sky-rocketing 
defense  industries  are  near  or  in  small  cities  which  have 
no  council  of  social  agencies  or  community  chest,  or  where 
a  small  chest  and  council  has  no  permanent  professional 
staff.  These  are  the  truly  ''defense  emergency"  communi- 
ties. Here  it  has  been  necessary  to  start  at  the  beginning 
in  developing  welfare,  recreation  and  health  services.  Out- 
side help  has  been  needed  to  build  and  staff  community 
organization  machinery.  Mr.  Taft's  field  staff  has  con- 
centrated on  these  communities  as  a  first  responsibility. 

IN  the  much  greater  number  of  middle-size  and  larger 
communities  with  better  organized  community  chests 
and  councils  of  social  agencies  what  needs  to  be  done  is 
still  a  matter  of  some  confusion,  but  certain  common  prob- 
lems are  beginning  to  emerge.  Some  cities  are  near 
enough  to  military  or  naval  stations  to  make  special 
provision  for  soldier  and  sailor  entertainment  a  press- 
ing necessity.  They  have  recognized  this  as  their  first 
problem,  and  the  councils  of  social  agencies  usually  have 
taken  the  leadership  in  working  out  plans  which  show  a 
hifjh  degree  of  organization  and  program  ingenuity.  In 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  example,  with  Camp  Joseph  T. 
Robinson  only  seven  miles  away,  the  council  of  social 
agencies  has  been  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  Civilian 
Military  Council,  which  now  operates  a  soldiers'  service 
bureau  and  conducts  a  wide  program  of  social,  recreational, 
hospitality  and  other  activities.  The  Philadelphia  council, 
with  Fort  Dix  as  its  source  of  soldier  supply,  had  a  Rec- 
reational Needs  Committee  busily  at  work  long  before  the 
influx  of  soldiers  began  to  be  felt,  and  now  has  a  well  co- 
ordinated "Plan  for  the  Mobilization  of  Recreational  Re- 
sources for  Defense  Service."  [See  Survey  Alifimonthly. 
June  1941,  page  184.]  The  Houston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
initiated  a  Soldiers'  Service  Bureau,  which  provides  infor- 
mation about  free  and  commercial  recreation  facilities, 
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housing  and  the  like;  distributes  to  three  nearby  camps 
information  about  parties  and  entertainments ;  organizes 
entertainments  which  are  given  at  the  camps;  uses  volun- 
teers who  serve  as  hostesses  at  the  bureau  headquarters 
during  the  day;  and  does  a  hundred  and  one  other  things 
to  make  the  soldier  feel  at  home  when  he  arrives  in  Hous- 
ton. The  pattern  of  organization  varies  from  community 
to  community  but  the  things  which  Houston  is  doing  are 
in  the  main  the  things  which  other  communities  are  doing 
to  make  the  enlisted  man  happier  in  his  brief  opportuni- 
ties to  break  away  from  the  routine  of  camp  life. 

While  a  few  cities  have  special  problems  of  soldier  hos- 
pitality, every  city  has  its  draft  boards  and  its  quota  of 
young  men  being  called  for  military  service.  Assistance  to 
their  local  draft  boards,  therefore,  in  establishing  claims 
for  deferment  and  service  to  the  families  of  men  called  for 
examination,  has  been  the  concern  of  many  councils.  The 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  for  example,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  draft  engaged  a  full-time  case  worker  to 
handle  all  requests  from  the  fifty-one  local  boards  for  in- 
formation about  dependency  claims.  Now  financed  by  the 
Red  Cross,  this  worker  clears  the  cases  through  the  social 
service  exchange  and  summarizes  the  data  available  from 
agencies  which  have  known  the  family.  In  Atlanta  the  So- 
cial Planning  Council  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
private  funds  for  the  Georgia  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  to  use  in  employing  a  case  worker  for  the  same 
sort  of  service.  A  small  advisory  committee  from  the  At- 
lanta council  assists  in  shaping  policies  and  procedures.  In 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
many  other  cities  the  council  has  arranged  agreements  by 
which  the  draft  boards  may  call  upon  the  department  of 
public  welfare,  the  family  welfare  association,  or  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  to  assist  in  the  investigation  of  defer- 
ment claims.  There  is  general  testimony  that  such  pro- 
cedures have  helped  to  keep  out  of  the  army  men  whose 
families  later  might  become  dependent  on  community  sup- 
port, as  well  as  to  check  questionable  deferment  claims. 

The  other  side  of  this  picture  takes  in  the  men  who  are 
rejected   and  whose  examination   reveals  social   or   health 
problems  which  need  attention.    Councils  in  cities  as  far 
apart  as  San  Francisco  and  the  New  Jersey  Oranges  have 
set  up  information  centers  to  which  such  men  can  be  re- 
ferred by  their  draft  boards  for  direction  to  the  agency 
[equipped   to  help   them.    The   San    Francisco   council   de- 
|termined  that  the  Adjustment  Bureau,  an  agency  financed 
by  the  Community  Chest,  was  the  proper  place  to  send 
nen   for  information  and  guidance.    In  the  Oranges  the 
ouncil  itself  cooperates  with  the  draft  boards  and  helps 
^teer  men  to  the  proper  agency,  a  procedure  being  devel- 
oped  by  the  councils   in   Milwaukee,   Wis.,   Toledo   and 
ther  cities.    It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  either  the  demand 
for   this   service   or   the   results   from   it.     However,   it   is 
JBvious  that  the  draft  examinations  are  unveiling  personal 
problems  which,   if  they  are  to  be  met  satisfactorily,   re- 
tjuire  practical  plans  for  the  coordination  of  a  variety  of 
[specialized  services. 

N  QUITE  another  area,  a  plan  developed  over  a  period 
of  years  seems  to  offer  an  almost  ready-made  solution 
for  one  of  the  problems  of  the  emergency.   Under  the  lead- 
Jrship  of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  the 
National   Organization   for   Public   Health    Nursing,   and 
tie   National   Committee  on  Volunteers   in    Social   Work 
louncils  of  social  agencies  during  the  last  ten  years  have 


been  organizing  volunteer  placement  bureaus  with  full  or 
part-time  staff  service.  These  bureaus  through  practical 
experience  in  recruiting,  training  and  placing  volunteers 
in  agency  service,  make  arrangements  to  bring  the  volun- 
teer maximum  satisfaction  and  the  agency  maximum  as- 
sistance. As  in  every  emergency  people  in  the  present  crisis 
are  stirred  with  the  desire  to  help,  and  when  wide-scale 
registration  takes  place  without  the  proper  machinery  to 
utilize  their  help  the  result  is  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment. Much  of  this  is  avoided  when  cities  have  established 
— as  have  New  Orleans,  Louisville  and  Boston — volunteer 
bureaus  which  take  the  leadership  in  well-planned  local 
programs  of  selective  registration  and  selective  placement 
to  meet  the  new  needs  for  hospitality,  recreation,  produc- 
tion of  hospital  supplies  and  the  like. 

Reports  to  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  show 
that  many  cities  now  without  such  bureaus  are  consider- 
ing their  establishment  under  council  auspices.  With  the 
uncertainty  about  the  program  of  the  already  existing  de- 
fense councils  and  of  the  new  plans  for  civilian  defense 
under  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  it  seems  clear  that  those 
cities  with  an  administrative  unit  equipped  to  handle  the 
welfare,  health  and  recreation  needs  for  volunteer  as- 
sistance are  in  a  preferred  position  to  meet  whatever  comes. 

WHILE  entertainment  and  hospitality  for  enlisted 
men,  service  in  connection  with  the  draft,  and  or- 
ganization of  volunteer  activity  represent  the  least  com- 
mon denominator  of  welfare  defense  activity,  many  coun- 
cils are  also  occupied  with  a  variety  of  special  problems, 
among  them  a  multiplicity  of  health  issues.  In  Evansville, 
Ind.,  for  instance,  the  council  is  organizing  civic  groups  to 
back  a  recommendation  for  a  full-time  health  officer,  made 
by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  a  report  on  the  health 
problems  created  by  adjacent  defense  industries.  In  Buf- 
falo, the  council's  research  staff  has  conducted  two  special 
studies  of  health  needs  and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
official  Advisory  Health  Preparedness  Committee.  Similar 
activities  are  reported  in  other  cities. 

The  set-up  of  a  central  room  registry  either  under  the 
auspices  or  at  the  instigation  of  the  council  is  an  activity 
common  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Philadelphia, 
Nashville,  Houston,  and  other  cities  with  big  defense  in- 
dustries. In  Bridgeport  the  Chest-Agency  Community  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Manufacturers  Association  have 
put  into  operation  a  unique  scheme  whereby  cooperating 
plants  underwrite  essential  expenses  of  their  own  recently 
hired  employes  who  for  any  reason  are  in  need  of  tem- 
porary credit. 

We  are  still  in  a  period  of  flux  in  the  establishment  of 
organizations  for  defense  purposes.  Some  of  the  activity 
has  been  without  a  clear  notion  of  need.  This  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  small  city  which  sent  a  distinguished  dele- 
gation to  the  first  troop  train  to  receive  two  debarking 
soldiers.  In  some  communities  defense  councils  have  been 
set  up,  in  others  not.  Some  defense  councils  are  active  in 
the  welfare  field,  some  are  not.  Other  defense  councils  or 
"Mayor's  Committees"  are  not  active  at  all.  The  patterns 
by  which  local  councils  of  social  agencies  are  working  out 
their  relationship  to  new  community  committees  have  in 
common  only  the  fact  that  relationships  are  being  worked 
out.  But  where  a  well  organized  council  of  social  agencies 
exists,  community  leaders,  schooled  in  their  community 
activities,  almost  automatically  rise  to  the  top  to  meet  the 
new  problems  of  defense. 
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Health  for  Industrial  Trainees 

By  RAYMOND  H.  GREENMAN 

Executive  Secretary,  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  of  Rochester 
and  Monroe  County,  Inc.,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Monroe 


THE  national  defense  program,  if  it  has  served  no 
other  purpose,  has  thrown  into  the  limelight  the  dis- 
abilities which  hinder  many  persons  in  their  attempts 
to  lead  useful  lives.  Just  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  that  it  was  time  to  take  a  more  positive 
position  than  just  "viewing  with  alarm"  if  these  disabili- 
ties were  to  be  prevented  from  producing  a  bottleneck  in 
the  defense  program  as  well  as  a  bottleneck  in  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  individual.  Consequently,  a  health  project 
for  industrial  trainees  was  set  up  to  include  not  only  medi- 
cal examinations  to  determine  physical  fitness  but  also  to 
follow  up  the  physically  disqualified  in  an  effort  to  correct 
defects.  The  trainees  participating  in  the  program  are 
those  attending  the  vocational  classes  for  war  industries 
conducted  by  the  Rochester  Board  of  Education. 

Cooperating  in  the  venture,  the  Rochester  Health  Bu- 
reau, the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society  and  the  local 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Education  Vocational  Training  Service  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  federal  government  has  pro- 
vided funds  for  medical  examinations  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Emergency  Defense  Training  Act  and  out  of  funds 
assigned  to  vocational  education  for  national  defense. 

The  examinations  have  proceeded  at  a  rate  of  fifty  a 
week.  The  County  Medical  Society  has  provided  sixty 
physicians  for  the  clinic  service.  The  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  has  provided  nurses  and  has  saved  the 
project  $1,800  by  offering  the  services  of  its  medical  con- 
sultant and  refer  clerk  as  needed.  Besides  furnishing 
$5,355  for  the  examinations  from  its  federal  funds,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  paid  for  all  clinic  supplies.  Phy- 
sicians receive  $2  for  each  examination,  nurses  $1  an 
hour. 

Because  of  limited  financial  resources,  the  project  has 
no  medical  director.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  Tu- 
berculosis and  Health  Association  is  responsible  for  the 
organization  and  health  education  activity.  In  the  begin- 
ning, a  member  of  the  medical  defense  committee  of  the 
County  Medical  Society  served  as  chairman  for  the  direct- 
ing committee  and  personally  rated  examination  records. 
Now  they  are  being  rated  by  the  medical  consultant  of 
the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

UNDER  the  project  the  trainee  is  subjected  to  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  of  the  type  given  at  in- 
dustrial plants.  His  physical  condition  and  defects  are 
noted  on  a  special  record  card.  In  addition  to  the  general 
check-up,  the  examination  includes  a  urine  examination,  a 
tuberculin  skin  test  and  a  Wassermann  test.  All  persons 
who  react  positively  to  the  tuberculin  skin  test  are  given 
an  X-ray  of  the  chest  at  the  county  sanatorium. 

Following  the  medical  examination,  a  preliminary  rating 
is  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

I — In  good  physical  condition 

II — Having  minor  physical  defects 

III — Having  major  physical  defects  or  conditions  needing 
correction 

IV — Having    a   disqualifying    defect    or    physical    condition 
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At  the  time  of  the  examination,  the  physician  discusses 
the  findings  with  the  trainee  and  urges  him  to  seek  medical 
counsel,  if  needed.  When  completed  by  the  addition  of 
the  laboratory  findings,  the  medical  record  is  referred  to 
a  rating  committee.  As  this  record  is  regarded  as  confiden- 
tial, the  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Employment 
Service  are  advised  only  of  the  health  rating.  Men  with 
a  III  or  IV  rating  receive  the  following  communication 
from  the  Board  of  Education : 

A  review  of  your  medical  examination  record  shows  that 
you  have  certain  physical  defects  or  conditions  needing  cor- 
rection. A  report  of  your  health  rating  has  been  made  to  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  which  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  assist  you  in  obtaining  employment  until  you  meet 
minimum  industrial  health  standards.  You  are  urged  to  con- 
sult your  own  physician  and  dentist.  If  you  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  private  medical  care  and  wish  to  secure  the 
advice  of  the  medical  consultant  of  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association,  we  suggest  that  you  call  at  the  association. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  is  notified  of  his  disqualifica- 
tion, the  trainee  is  urged  to  visit  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  office.  If  he  does  so,  the  refer  clerk 
takes  him  with  his  record  to  the  office  of  the  medical  con- 
sultant located  in  the  same  building.  There  the  record 
is  reviewed  and  the  noted  defects  rechecked  with  the  ob- 
jective of  qualifying  the  trainee  as  soon  as  possible  for  em- 
ployment "specifically  cited."  Arrangements  for  necessary 
treatment  are  made  through  existing  community  facilities, 
as  under  no  circumstances  does  the  medical  consultant  give 
treatment  nor  the  nurses  make  home  visits  for  treatment 
purposes.  Clinics  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  private  phy- 
sicians, are  most  cooperative  in  this  respect.  If,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  corrective  treatment,  the  medical 
consultant  suggests  the  type  of  work  the  trainee  is  capable 
of  doing.  Fitting  the  man  for  the  job  he  is  physically  quali- 
fied to  fill  is  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  project. 

In  order  that  the  program  may  be  understood,  an  effort 
is  made  to  bring  a  health  education  message  through  sound 
motion  pictures  to  every  trainee  before  he  receives  his  ex- 
amination. The  present  procedure  is  to  show  the  pictures 
"Behind  the  Shadows,"  "With  These  Weapons,"  and  "In 
Defense  of  the  Nation"  in  an  assembly  period  during  the 
trainee's  first  week  of  attendance  at  school.  In  addition, 
illustrative  literature  on  the  subjects  of  healthful  living, 
care  of  the  eyes,  nutrition,  tuberculosis,  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  is  distributed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  nurses' 
time  is  spent  explaining  good  health  practices. 

A  review  of  1 ,958  medical  records  of  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  project  shows  that  29  percent  of  the  men  examined 
had  one  or  more  defects  that  would  disqualify  them  for 
employment  unless  corrected.  However  if  the  selective 
service  physical  examination  standards  had  been  applied  the 
number  of  deferments  would  have  amounted  to  more  thaflfj 
50  percent.  An  analysis  of  these  records  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

Of  the  originally  physically  disqualified  men  who  visited 
the  medical  consultant,  85  percent  were  re-classified  for  em- 
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ployment.  Through  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  Handi- 
capped Service  of  the  State  Employment  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  placement  record  for 
these  men  equals  the  record  for  the  physically  perfect  men. 

Approximately  one-third — 670 — of  the  trainees  reacted 
positively  to  the  tuberculin  skin  tests  and  were  referred  to  the 
County  Tuberculosis  Dispensary.  Three  previously  active 
cases  were  reported  to  be  "apparently  arrested."  Three  new 
active  cases  were  discovered. 

The  seventeen  trainees — slightly  less  than  1  percent — with 
positive  Wassermann  tests  were  approved  for  employment 
after  promising  to  continue  under  treatment. 

Smallpox  vaccinations  were  given  to  men  with  no  evidence 
of  previous  vaccinations. 

Twenty-four  men  were  found  on  medical  examination  to 
have  no  vision  in  one  eye.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
or  19  percent,  were  extremely  nearsighted  or  farsighted. 
Most  of  the  nearsighted  men  have  since  been  examined  for 
glasses,  and  have  been  approved  for  employment. 

The  men  found  to  have  marked  hearing  defects  were  re- 
ferred for  treatment  to  ear  specialists  and  then  approved  for 
employment. 

There  were  seventy-four  men  with  cardiovascular  disease. 
Eighteen  were  diabetic  and  thirty-four  had  kidney  ailments 
or  other  chronic  conditions.  A  majority  after  referral  to 
clinics  or  private  physicians  were  approved  by  the  medical 
consultant  for  employment,  "specially  cited"  when  indicated. 

The  sixty-eight  men  with  hernia  were  referred  for  surgical 


treatment.  Over  half  have  already  undergone  operations  and 
are  now  employed. 

In  regard  to  teeth,  635,  or  32  percent,  of  the  men  examined 
were  found  to  have  dental  caries;  227,  or  12  percent,  needed 
dental  prophylaxes;  126,  or  7  percent,  were  in  need  of  ex- 
tractions and  forty-four,  or  2  percent,  were  suffering  from 
pyorrhea.  No  men  were  rejected  whose  only  defect  was  a 
dental  one.  It  was  impossible  to  provide  dental  treatment 
except  for  emergency  care. 

The  forty-three  men  with  varicose  veins  were  approved  for 
limited  or  full  employment  after  treatment. 

The  Rochester  experience  has  shown  that  a  majority  of 
men  in  the  younger  age  groups  can  easily  be  persuaded  to 
take  advantage  of  community  facilities  for  the  correction 
of  physical  defects.  Many  of  the  men  had  known  of  their 
defects  but  had  delayed  having  them  corrected  because  of 
financial  difficulties.  Upon  this  experience  with  industrial 
trainees  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  bases  a 
conviction  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  deferred  by 
the  draft  boards  would  accept  the  offer  of  a  refer  service 
and  that  within  a  six  months'  period  approximately  half 
could  qualify  for  military  service.  Therefore  it  has  pre- 
pared a  plan  for  a  prehabilitation  service  for  draft  regis- 
trants which  it  hopes  soon  to  put  into  operation.  It  also 
is  meeting  the  request  of  the  local  NYA  to  cooperate  in 
providing  a  health  rehabilitation  service  for  workers. 


Old  Folks  at  Home 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


"N" 


OTHING  like  it  has  ever  been  known  in  his- 
tory before  and  there  are  no  precedents  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem."  The  speaker, 
Lawrence  K.  Frank,  sociologist,  was  not  referring  to  a 
blitzkrieg  or  an  ism  but  to  a  sociological  phenomenon  that 
will  occur  in  this  country  come  war,  come  peace,  or  neither. 
This,  the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  population,  he 
described  as  a  pyramid  with  a  large  base  of  children,  grad- 
ually turning  into  a  barrel  with  as  many  old  people  at 
the  top  as  children  at  the  bottom  and  "a  bulge  in  the  mid- 
dle," but  eventually  becoming  as  straight  as  a  candle. 
Probably  because  of  the  lack  of  precedents  for  meeting 
such  a  change,  he  ventured  a  pioneer  thought :  Why  not 
build  small  villages  in  the  south  planned  specifically  to 
gear  in  with  the  social,  physical  and  economic  require- 
ments of  people  in  their  declining  years? 

Unwittingly  he  was  thinking  out  loud  to  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  "old  folks'  villages"  were 
syndicated  all  over  the  country.  The  response  was  imme- 
diate and  tremendous.  Elderly  persons  in  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west  deluged  Mr.  Frank  and  the  newspapers  with 
letters  not  only  asking  to  be  let  in  on  the  ground  floor  but 
offering  their  services  in  planning  and  setting  up  the  vil- 
lages. Many  of  them  said  that  for  years  they  had  been 
thinking  about  similar  plans.  Others  maintained  that  they 
had  the  paper  work  all  finished  and  only  needed  "about 
$50,000"  to  get  going.  Only  a  few  sniffed,  like  the  old 
lady  who  wrote:  "Imagine  a  lot  of  garrulous  old  women 
and  long  winded  old  boys  gathered  together  on  the  village 
green  going  over  the  tiresome  details  of  their  lives  and  the 
stories  of  their  ailments  .  .  .  and  there  would  be  a  funeral 
every  week  probably — how  cheerful!"  At  the  other  ex- 
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treme  were  those  who  saw  the  plan  as  a  way  out:  "If  I 
could  be  happily  disposed  of,  the  children  would  be  free 
to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  in  their  spheres."  But  most 
of  the  old  people  seemed  to  see  in  the  idea  the  chance  to 
carry  on  active,  interesting  lives. 

Visionary?  The  sociologist  thinks  not.  He  offers  his 
bundle  of  letters  as  proof  that  old  folk  are  not  content  just 
to  sit  back  and  collect  pensions.  They  want  to  live.  But 
in  a  normal  community  they  can  find  little  to  fill  their 
time.  While  the  span  of  life  has  been  growing  longer, 
modern  industrial  practices  have  been  shortening  the  span 
of  employability.  At  the  same  time  modern  modes  of  liv- 
ing have  tended  to  repattern  the  family  unit.  No  longer 
are  grandpa  and  grandma  integral  parts  of  the  family 
circle — honored  guests  perhaps,  but  definitely  outside  the 
rush  of  activities  which  make  up  the  whirlwind  of  living. 
Yet,  argues  Mr.  Frank,  when  a  once  active  person  sud- 
denly finds  himself  with  nothing  to  do,  he  withers  as  a 
plant  with  no  water.  Sometimes  he  sickens  and  dies.  More 
often  he  merely  becomes  warped,  and  in  old  people  per- 
sonality warping  generally  takes  the  form  of  cantankerous 
ill  humor.  Can  the  country  afford  to  allow  this  process 
to  continue  in  a  portion  of  its  population  which  is  becom- 
ing a  widening  segment  of  its  voters?  Could  not  villages 
planned  from  every  aspect  to  meet  the  social  and  physical 
needs  of  persons  past  their  heyday  go  a  long  way  to  create 
the  contentment  that  is  necessary  to  an  unbiased  point  of 
view  and  the  just  dessert  of  persons  who  have  many  years 
of  struggle  behind  them? 

The  villages  are  not  presented  as  a  panacea  to  solve 
all  the  problems  of  an  aging  population.  Neither  is  there 
any  thought  of  making  them  compulsory.  On  the  contrary, 
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they  are  visualized  as  privately  sponsored  units  of  social 
planning  providing  not  only  a  haven  to  the  aged  but  pro- 
ducing all  sorts  of  by-products  beneficial  to  the  area  in 
which  they  are  located  and  to  the  professions  serving  them. 
The  chief  architectural  criterion  would  be  functionalism, 
but  a  functionalism  concerned  not  only  with  physical  com- 
fort but  also  with  social  needs  and  economic  necessity. 
The  communities  would  be  built  in  mild  climates  because 
old  people  cannot  adjust  easily  to  weather  extremes.  They 
would  be  composed  of  attractive  but  inexpensive  single 
houses  and  multiple  dwelling  units,  the  first  for  couples 
fortunate  enough  to  be  traveling  the  last  lap  of  the  road 
together,  the  second  for  single  or  widowed  persons,  likely 
victims  of  that  most  common  ailment  of  the  aged,  loneli- 
ness. In  addition  to  living  quarters  the  villages  would 
contain  structures  to  house  the  various  services  which  older 
persons  properly  require — health,  nutrition,  recreation, 
group  therapy.  All  would  be  built  on  a  garden  plan  be- 
cause beauty  too  is  requisite  to  a  normal  life. 

Careful  study  would  necessarily  precede  any  blue-prints 
of  the  plan.  It  would  be  important  to  know,  for  instance, 
what  size  population  is  most  satisfactory  in  a  planned  com- 
munity. To  determine  this,  studies  would  be  made  of  the 
various  homestead  and  resettlement  projects  of  the  federal 
government,  of  the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes.  The 
locations  would  be  chosen  after  a  survey  of  the  climatic 
conditions  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country,  the  finger 
of  favor  falling  on  those  which  escape  the  great  storm 
belts  and  also  lie  outside  the  range  of  intense  summer  heat. 
One  area  which  seems  to  meet  these  requirements  while 
offering  certain  man-made  advantages  is  the  section  of 
the  South  lying  within  reach  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Here  the  TVA's  cheap  electricity  could  be  used  ; 
the  houses  could  be  built  of  a  native  stone,  inexpensive, 
attractive  and  amenable  to  the  type  of  construction  re- 
quired by  the  climate;  truck,  poultry  and  dairy  farming 
could  be  developed  to  serve  the  communities. 

OF  all  the  branches  of  medicine  geriatrics  probably 
has  been  the  most  neglected.  And  yet  if  population 
trends  are  to  be  taken  seriously  the  illnesses  of  the  aged 
will  demand  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  physician's 
attention.  The  provision  of  health  services  in  the  old  folks' 
villages  would  not  only  be  a  boon  to  the  inhabitants  but 
would  also  be  a  boon  to  medicine  by  offering  opportunities 
for  clinical  practice  and  statistical  studies  not  found  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  Since  practically  no  such  thing 
as  a  specialist  in  geriatrics  exists  today  the  health  service 
would  have  to  be  manned  by  diagnosticians,  urologists, 
gynecologists,  and  specialists  in  the  various  diseases  to 
which  old  persons  are  particularly  susceptible,  such  as 
heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  or  cancer.  These  experts  would 
employ  modern  methods  of  group  practice  and  would  be 
aided  by  nurses,  dieticians  and  medical  social  workers. 

Recent  medical  advances  have  indicated  that  many  older 
persons  suffer  from  nutritional  deficiencies.  This  danger 
to  the  old  folks'  well-being  could  be  offset  in  the  villages 
by  a  cooked  food  service,  which  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  some  of  the  abundant  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion which  has  accumulated  in  the  past  few  decades.  Such 
a  service  would  enable  the  housewife  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  along  with  her  husband.  Though  some  old 
persons  who  prefer  their  "own  way  of  doing  things"  prob- 
ably would  not  care  to  take  advantage  of  it,  undoubtedly 
many  women  would  welcome  the  chance  to  get  out  of  the 


kitchen  after  some  forty  years  ot  pots  and  pans.  The  serv- 
ice is  not  visualized  in  the  form  of  community  kitchens  or 
refectory  dining  rooms.  On  the  contrary,  the  food,  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  expert  nutritionists,  would 
be  delivered  to  each  individual  home  in  thermos  containers 
and  consumed  in  the  privacy  of  the  family  group.  Thus 
the  old  folks  could  have  the  comforts  of  home  without 
the  discomforts,  while  unconsciously  meeting  dietary  re- 
quirements for  good  health. 

Because  old  people  are  so  often  lonely,  one  of  the  most 
important  services  which  the  village  must  offer  is  the  pro- 
vision of  recreational  opportunities.  These  could  include 
not  only  the  type  of  entertainment  usually  provided  by 
commercial  enterprises  such  as  movies,  concerts  or  even 
golf,  but  also  interest  clubs  and  social  gatherings  planned 
by  persons  trained  in  group  activities  and  group  therapy. 
Here  again  the  villages  could  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  a  field  which  only  recently  has  begun  to 
awaken  professional  interest,  namely  group  work  with 
the  aged.  The  satisfactory  adjustments  which  have  come 
from  the  few  experiments  made  along  this  line  indicate 
that  this  is  one  direction  which  holds  promise  for  helping 
old  persons  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  present. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  hurdles  confronting  any  social 
planning  is  the  financial  one.  It  would  certainly  be 
formidable  in  the  establishment  of  old  folks'  villages,  but 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  their  protagonist,  insurmountable. 
There  are  at  least  two  possible  leverages:  first,  the  great 
philanthropic  foundations,  which  might  be  interested  in 
something  of  the  sort  as  a  controlled  demonstration  of 
social  planning — beginning  with  needs  and  with  building 
coordinated  services  based  on  needs,  rather  than  with  at- 
tempting to  bring  together  existing  services  having  con- 
flicting vested  interests;  second,  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies, which  might  find  in  the  villages  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  social  investment,  putting  their  money  to  work 
to  benefit  some  of  the  people  from  whom  it  came  and  at 
the  same  time  obtaining  steady  but  small  financial  returns. 
For  though  the  villages  have  been  suggested  to  meet  a 
need,  they  would  not  be  planned  as  just  another  form  of 
"ham  and  eggs."  Overall  rents  would  be  charged,  cover- 
ing food  and  services  as  well  as  shelter,  but  rents  which 
would  not  be  too  high  to  be  paid  from  adequate  old  age 
assistance  allowances  or  income  from  old  age  insurance. 

If  Mr.  Frank's  predictions  are  correct,  the  advantages 
of  these  villages  would  not  all  accrue  to  the  old  folks.  The 
sections  where  they  are  located  would  receive  the  stimula- 
tion of  expanded  consumer  demand.  The  land,  if  worn  out 
as  is  so  much  southern  land,  would  be  revived  by  poultry 
farming,  truck  farming  and  dairying.  Periphery  communi- 
ties of  service  workers  and  their  families  would  necessarily 
grow  up  around  the  villages.  They  would  contain  doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  the  various  skilled  persons 
needed  for  community  maintenance — no  carpet  baggers, 
but  persons  bringing  intellectual  enrichment  to  the  lo- 
cality and,  incidentally,  spending  their  salaries  there. 
These  persons  too  might  gain,  for  the  villages  would  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  practice  their  professions  under 
controlled  circumstances  and  perhaps  make  real  contribu- 
tions to  their  fields.  However,  if  old  folks'  villages  offered 
no  apparent  advantages  except  the  possibility  of  giving  an 
appreciable  number  of  lonely  persons  a  chance  to  live  men- 
tally stimulating  and  satisfying  lives,  wouldn't  there  still 
be  something  in  the  idea  worth  thinking  about? 
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Attention,  WPA 

By  SEWARD  C.  SIMONS 

Executive  Director,  Community  Welfare  Federation  of  Wyoming  Valley,  JVilkes-Barre,  Pa, 


WHATEVER  else  the  "unlimited  emergency"  of 
defense  may  do  to  social  programs  it  is  bound  to 
test  their  effectiveness  and  their  capacity  to  adapt 
themselves  to  change  by  means  which  will  preserve  their 
greatest  usefulness. 

WPA  is  the  first  of  the  great  agencies  to  be  subjected 
to  that  test.  The  reduced  congressional  appropriation  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  puts  it  on  the  spot  to  determine  imme- 
diately and  realistically  just  where  its  greatest  usefulness 
lies  and  to  adapt  its  methods  and  even  its  cherished  phi- 
losophy to  conditions  that  are  wholly  different  from  those 
which  prevailed  when  it  came  on  the  national  scene. 

When  WPA  was  born  the  great  need  was  "work,  not 
relief."  Although  it  never  attained  the  full  objective  of 
taking  3,500,000  employables  directly  off  the  relief  rolls, 
it  has  been  the  largest  single  factor  in  meeting  the  needs 
resulting  from  unemployment.  In  many  states  a  WPA  job 
has  been  and  still  is  the  only  form  of  assistance  available 
to  families  with  an  employable  member.  [See  "This  Thing 
Called  Relief"  by  Gertrude  Springer,  Survey  Alidmonthly, 
June  1941.]  While  the  formula  of  "work,  not  relief"  has 
persisted  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  organization,  hard  re- 
alities in  these  states  have  put  relief  first. 

Though  the  WPA  has  been  shot  at  from  both  right  and 
left  wings  of  public  opinion,  and  social  workers  have  joined 
in  the  shooting — very  intelligently  and  constructively,  let 
us  hope — it  has  continued  on  the  same  general  "work, 
not  relief"  theory,  with  notable  improvements  and  refine- 
ments of  operation.  If  we  got  right  down  to  the  decision, 
few  social  workers  would  advocate  liquidating  WPA. 

Now  comes  defense — an  unlimited  emergency.  Millions 
of  jobs  have  developed ;  shortages  of  almost  every  sort  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  exist.  States  which  have  a 
•  general  assistance  program,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  find  the 
{number  of  cases  with  "employable  members"  shrinking. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  given  the  long  condition- 
ling  to  the  theory  that  WPA  is  work,  not  relief,  insistent 
(demands  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  that  WPA  be  cut 
down  or  eliminated  are  readily  understood.  They  are  the 
enalty  of  a  theory  that  was  clear  only  to  those  who  enun- 
ciated it,  and  that  in  practice  was  honored  in  the  breach. 

he    answering   move   to   concentrate    WPA    projects    in 

tivities  that  can  be  considered,  or  at  least  labelled,  "de- 
jfense"  is  equally  understandable.  Both  theories  have  some 
Jjustification,  but  they  cannot  be  reconciled  properly  unless 

fundamental  conflict  of  philosophies  is  resolved. 

Recently  I  spent  a  month  in  North  Carolina  on  a  local 
purvey.  Just  before  May  1,  the  WPA  offices  received 
notice  of  a  15  percent  reduction  in  quota,  made  necessary 
by  reduced  appropriation.  In  discussing  the  matter  with 
|VVPA  officials,  I  asked  how  the  reduction  would  be  made 
-bearing  in  mind  that  the  WPA  was  the  only  source  of 
Assistance  to  great  numbers  of  families  with  an  employable 
member.  I  expected  to  be  told  that  workers  needing  help 
least,  or  those  most  likely  to  get  other  jobs,  would  be  the 
pnes.  But  the  officials  said  in  effect,  "We  shall  retain  the 
ifnost  efficient  workers.  We  have  important  defense  work 


to  do,  and  we  want  to  get  good  results.  Of  course,  if  we 
know  a  worker  is  not  in  need  we  shall  drop  him,  but  our 
general  test  is  efficiency,  like  that  of  any  other  employer." 

Now,  on  the  basis  that  the  WPA  is  "work,  not  relief," 
that  is  an  entirely  defensible  and  praiseworthy  attitude. 
But  is  it  not  time  to  have  done  with  letting  old  formulas 
becloud  thinking  and  to  look  at  the  logic  of  the  situation 
as  it  is  shaped  by  the  realities  of  1941  ?  It  runs  thus: 

WPA  is  a  means  of  assistance  to  those  in  need,  who 
cannot  get  other  work.  As  such,  it  should  be  administered 
to  give  maximum  assistance  for  the  money,  with  reasonable 
account  of  the  return  in  work  accomplished.  It  should : 

Have  on  its  rolls  only  those  in  need — except  necessary 
supervising  personnel. 

Adjust  its  quotas  in  proportion  to  increased  employment, 
taking  into  account  state  and  local  conditions. 

Develop  more  frequent  re-examination  of  need,  so  that  as 
employment  spreads  to  members  of  a  family  we  do  not  have 
some  excessive  family  incomes  at  the  expense  of  gross  de- 
ficiencies for  others. 

In  general,  drop  the  younger  and  skilled  men  who  probably 
can  get  jobs,  and  retain  the  older  and  unskilled  who  are  less 
likely  to  obtain  them.  (In  the  North  Carolina  district  I 
visited  in  May  there  was  a  load  of  about  1,000 — 750  men, 
250  women.  Of  the  men,  33  percent  were  under  thrity  years, 
a  further  16  percent  under  thirty-five.  Yet  the  majority  of 
men  being  dropped  were  from  the  over  forty-five  group  who 
were  "less  efficient.") 

FROM  this  it  follows  that  the  types  of  projects  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Projects  should  be  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  persons  to  be  assigned,  not  the 
persons  to  the  projects.  Fewer  skilled  persons  are  now  in 
need,  and  hence,  projects  must  be  found  to  use  the  less 
skilled.  The  work  will  not  be  done  as  efficiently. 

While  it  is  proper  to  direct  projects  toward  defense 
where  this  is  possible,  it  seems  clear  that  important  defense 
work  should  not  be  left  to  the  WPA.  Defense  work 
should  proceed  rapidly  and  efficiently  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  it  should  receive  full  normal  wages  and  produce 
full  results.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  WPA  to  say  that 
it  could  never  attain  the  full  incentive  to  efficiency. 

The  training,  teaching,  recreation  and  "housekeeping 
aid"  activities  of  the  WPA  employ  people  unlikely  to  have 
job  opportunities  in  the  defense  expansion.  They  have 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  national  and  com- 
munity life  and  merit  continued  favorable  consideration, 
•  but  only  as  the  persons  employed  are  in  need. 

If  these  rather  abruptly  stated  propositions  are  correct 
they  constitute  a  formula  by  which  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  WPA  appropriation  need  not  entail  undue 
hardship.  Defense  work  would  be  speeded  up,  assistance 
would  be  continued  and  spread  where  it  is  most  needed, 
and  we  should  approach  a  sound  basis  for  operating  the 
work  program  which  for  six  years  has  been  a  most  im- 
portant device  for  dealing  with  need  resulting  from  unem- 
ployment, and  which  still  is  urgently  required  to  fill  the 
gaps  left  by  rising  employment. 


VUGUST     1941 
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Lynching  at  the  Capital 


'"pHERE  was   a  lynching  in   the   Hall 
•    of  Representatives  of  the  Capital  of 
Georgia  Monday. 

Neither  wisdom,  justice  nor  modera- 
tion was  shown  in  the  mock  trial  given 
to  Dean  Walter  D.  Cocking,  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
Marvin  S.  Pittman,  president  of  Teach- 
ers College,  at  Statesboro.  Both  educa- 
tors were  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  ten  to 
five  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  charges 
not  previously  made  known  to  the  vic- 
tims and  on  evidence  that  would  not  be 
admitted  in  any  court  of  justice  in  a 
civilized  community  anywhere. 

Dean  Cocking  spoke  mildly  and  with 
self-restraint  when  he  said :  "That  such 
tactics  could  be  employed  in  any  country 
on  earth  is  hard  to  believe.  That  they 
were  employed  in  Georgia  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  terrific  nightmare.  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia condone  such  tactics."  And  so  do  we. 

TRIED  AND  ACQUITTED  BY  A  VOTE  OF 
eight  to  seven,  Dean  Cocking's  position 
and  reputation  were  placed  in  jeopardy 
a  second  time  within  less  than  a  month 
after  three  regents  who  had  voted  to 
vindicate  him  had  been  forced  off  the 
board  and  three  new  members  named  in 
their  places.  Tragic  to  relate,  the  vote 
in  the  second  so-called  trial  was  ten  to 
five,  the  majority  made  up  of  the  seven 
anti-Cocking  members  from  the  first 
hearing  and  the  three  new  appointees. 
No  doubt  had  the  present  Board  of 
Regents  voted  to  retain  Dr.  Cocking, 
the  educator  would  have  been  cited  again 
and  confronted  by  still  another  jury. 
Having  himself  found  Dr.  Cocking 
guilty,  the  governor's  procedure  was 
simple  if  not  judicial.  He  picked  new 
jurors.  Such  a  travesty  on  trial  by  jury 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in 
this  state. 

Briefly,  the  evidence  on  which  Dean 
Cocking  was  convicted  was  a  book, 
"Brown  America,"  written  by  Dr.  Em- 
bree,  of  the  Rosenwald  Foundation, 
with  which  Dr.  Cocking  has  no  official 
connection;  tracts  published  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Interracial  Relations,  of 
which  organization  Dean  Cocking  is  not 
a  member,  and  the  statement  of  one  wit- 
ness which  was  contrary  to  evidence  of 
some  thirty  others  present  at  a  faculty- 
hearing. 

"If  Dean  Cocking  holds  such  views 
on  racial  education  as  has  been  charged 
here,  he  ought  to  go,"  said  President 
Harmon  W.  Caldwell,  "but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  does.  I  have  therefore  recom- 
mended that  he  be  re-employed  as  dean 


ALL  non-Georgians  are  "furriners"  to 
the  mind  of  Eugene  Talmadge,  for  a 
third  time  Georgia's  chief  executive.  So  we 
are  turning  "state's  evidence"  in  a  new  way 
by  reprinting  this  Georgia  editorial  con- 
demning the  governor's  raid  on  the  state's 
educational  institutions.  Last  month  the 
dean  of  the  University's  school  of  education 
and  the  president  of  the  State  Teacher's 
College  were  dismissed  by  a  stacked  Board 
of  Regents.  One  piece  of  "incriminating" 
evidence  was  a  book,  "Calling  America." 
This  was  Harper's  edition  of  our  special 
number  of  Survey  Graphic  for  February 
1939,  edited  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
prescribed  for  collateral  reading  by  the 
board's  textbook  committee.  The  point  of 
attack  was  a  lithograph  by  Julius  Bloch  of 
a  Negro  in  handcuffs;  it  accompanied  an 
article  by  Lewis  Gannett,  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  which  chal- 
lenged the  American  habit  of  forgetting 
the  Negro  in  talking  about  democracy. 
Three  more  educators  have  since  been 
eliminated,  and  the  governor  has  threat- 
ened to  withhold  state  news  from  both  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution because  of  their  attitude  in  reporting 
the  situation. 


of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia." 

Thus  spoke  the  Southern  born  presi- 
dent of  a  Southern  university.  We  be- 
lieve he  spoke  for  the  faculty,  students 
and  patrons  of  the  university  and  for  the 
enlightened  people  of  Georgia.  We  know- 
he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  this  news- 
paper. 

Disregarding  President  Caldwell's  rec- 
ommendation and  the  overwhelming  en- 
dorsements of  his  colleagues  and  of  edu- 
cators from  near  and  far,  and  in  the 
face  of  Dean  Cocking's  own  emphatic 
declaration  that  the  charges  were  "com- 
pletely false,"  the  Regents  brought  in 
their  shameful  ten  to  five  verdict. 

DR.      PlTTMAN's      TRIAL      WAS       EQUALLY 

ruthless.  Having  completely  answered 
the  charge  that  he  had  personally  bene- 
fited by  sale  of  products  from  his  farm, 
or  work  done  thereon,  Dr.  Pittman  was 
confronted  with  a  copy  of  a  book,  en- 
titled "Calling  America,"  lifted  from  the 
thousands  of  books  in  the  college  library, 
a  book  adopted  in  1938  by  the  Textbook 
Commission  of  the  University  System. 
Dr.  Pittman  asserted  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  book,  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  in  the  library  and  that  it  was  not 
used  as  a  textbook  in  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege. The  verdict  was  the  same,  ten  to 
five. 

Those  who  voted  to  oust  Dean  Cock- 
ing and  later  remove  President  Pittman 
were: 

Governor  Talmadge,  John  Cummings, 


Seminole  County  farmer;  L.  W.  (Chip) 
Robert,  Atlanta  contractor;  K.  S.  Yarn, 
Waresboro  naval  stores  operator;  Mrs. 
Susie  T.  Moore,  Tif ton  capitalist ;  James 
S.  Peters,  Manchester  banker;  Scott 
Candler,  DeKalb  County  Commissioner; 
Judge  Joe  Ben  Jackson,  of  Gray,  Su- 
perior Court  jurist;  Julian  Strickland, 
Valdosta  cotton  mill  operator;  Dr.  Joe 
Jenkins,  Hartwell  physician. 

Those  who  voted  to  re-elect  Dean 
Cocking  and  President  Pittman  were: 

Jack  Lance,  president  of  Young  Har- 
ris College;  W.  S.  Morris,  editor  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle;  Ormonde  Hunter, 
Savannah  lawyer;  George  W.  (Kid) 
Woodruff,  Columbus  real  estate  dealer, 
and  W.  D.  Harvey,  of  Lindale,  cotton 
mill  executive. 

Chairman  Sandy  Beaver,  who  voted 
to  vindicate  Dean  Cocking  at  the  first 
hearing,  presided  and  did  not  vote,  as 
his  vote  could  not  have  changed  the  re- 
sult. 


THE   TRIALS   ARE   OVER,   THE   TWO    EDUCA- 

tors  have  been  dismissed ;  but  one  mo- 
ment, please.  Regent  L.  W.  Robert  Jr. 
has  the  floor.  He  takes  a  two-page  type- 
written resolution  from  his  pocket.  It 
appears  to  be  the  formal  verdict  in  both 
cases.  Regent  Robert  seems  to  have  ac- 
curately anticipated  the  verdicts.  The 
resolution  is  adopted.  The  vote  is  ten 
to  five.  We  quote  the  preamble:  "In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a 
great  many  exaggerated  statements  and 
misstatements  made  and  appearing  re- 
cently tending  to  infer  thaf  the  Honor- 
able Eugene  Talmadge,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  is  trying  to  inject 
politics  into  the  University  System,  the 
following  resolution  is  offered,  etc." 

Thus  is  Governor  Talmadge  acquitted 
of  playing  politics  with  the  University 
System  in  the  same  resolution  that  car- 
ries out  his  demand  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  two  educators.  He  is  not  only  ac- 
quitted, he  is  thanked  as  regent  and  as 
governor  "for  the  valuable  assistance  he 
has  rendered  to  his  alma  mater 
the  university  system  of  Georgia,  a; 
to  the  people  generally,  and  to  the  gen 
e  rations  to  follow,  etc." 

By  a  vote  of  ten  to  five  this  hu- 
miliating chapter  in  Georgia  history  was 
written.  Dean  Cocking  and  Dr.  Pittman 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
and  deprived  of  their  jobs  without  due 
process  of  law  or  common  decency.  But 
the  injury  to  them  as  individuals  will  be 
righted  long  before  the  State  of  Georgia 
recovers  from  the  damage  it  has  suf- 
fered in  "the  decent  opinion  of  mankind." 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


Defense  "is  a  sword  as  well  as  a  shield 
revision  and  extension  of  the  social  security  program  as 
a  part  of  national  defense.  He  particularly  stressed  un- 
employment compensation  which  is  apt  to  prove  a  stagger- 
ing problem  when  defense  workers  are  released  from  fheir 
present  jobs.  The  picture,  he  said,  now  seems  rosy.  The 
number  of  recipients  has  declined  and  many  of  the  state 
reserves  are  bulging  More  employment  has  meant  more 
money  paid  ,n  and  less  paid  out.  But  the  growing  fund 
represents  an  obligation  to  pay,  and  no  one  can  say  on 
what  day  that  obligation  must  be  met 

Mr.  Altmeyer  told  the  committee  that  the  financial  side 
Of  the  picture  desp.te  the  swelling  coffers,  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. The  inequalities  between  the  various  state 

erves,  for  example,  promise  future  trouble  for  the 
poorer  states  and  even  bankruptcy  for  some.  The  vari 
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He  urged  immediate 


•  defects  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  named  by  Mr.  Alt- 
meyer included  long  waiting  periods  in 
some  states,  inadequacy  of  benefits  in 
others,  short  duration  of  benefits  in  most 
of  them.  In  addition  he  recommended 
that  Congress  give  thought  to  the  many 
millions  of  workers  excluded  from  the 
federal  program.  Among  these  are  the 
maritime  workers,  a  group  most  es- 
sential to  defense. 

TOUCHING  ON  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
insurance  Mr.  Altmeyer  called  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  the  loss  of  protec- 
tion suffered  by  workers  leaving  covered 
employment  for  the  military  service  or 
federal  civilian  jobs. 

"This  problem,"  he  said  "requires  leg- 
islation for  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  appropriate  committee  of  Con- 
gress will  give  early  consideration  to 
this  matter." 

He  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
insurance  system  to  include  disability 
protection.  The  present  law,  he  said, 
could  be  easily  and  immediately  modi- 
fied to  include  such  protection.  He  also 
urged  the  need  for  extended  coverage 
and  the  revision  of  state  residence  re- 
quirements. Of  the  latter  he  said  "The 
Board  believes  that  these  residence  re- 
quirements are  unreasonably  severe  and 
should  be  liberalized  in  the  federal  law 
by  providing  a  maximum  residence  re- 
quirement of  one  year  for  old  age  assist- 
ance and  aid  to  the  blind,  following  the 
precedence  already  established  in  the 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children." 

Congress,  Mr.  Altmeyer  said,  should 
take  under  immediate  consideration  the 
wide  variations  in  benefits  paid  in  the 
different  states:  "The  Social  Security 
Board  has  recommended  a  change  from 
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the  present  system  of  uniform  percentage 
grants  to  a  system  whereby  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  cost  in  each  state  to  be 
met  through  federal  grant,  would  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  economic  capacity 
of  the  state." 

Mr.  Altmeyer  also  urged  Congress  to 
give  concerted  and  continued  attention 
to  the  economic  burden  of  ill  health.  He 
told  the  committee  that  he,  personally, 
would  be  opposed  to  "socialized  medi- 
cine" if  it  meant  the  breaking  of  the 
personal  relationships  between  the  patient 
and  physician.  "But,"  he  said  "what  we 
are  interested  in  is  the  destruction  of 
an  even  more  personal  relationship — the 
personal  and  exclusive  relationship  be- 
tween the  patient  and  his  disease." 

Mr.  Altmeyer  was  speaking  before  a 
committee  which  will  not  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  handle  revision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  That  job  will  go  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  whose  chairman  has  promised  to 
give  it  complete  attention  as  soon  as  the 
tax  bill  is  out  of  the  way.  Congress  is, 
at  this  point,  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Alt-' 
meyer's  views  that  social  security  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  defense  program. 
His  suggestion,  already  advocated  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  will  probably  be 
accepted. 

IN       THE       MEANWHILE,       WHILE       THE 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
postpones  action  on  the  Social  Security 
bills  and  the  Social  Security  Board's 
recommendations,  a  Special  Committee 
on  Pensions,  with  Senator  Sheridan 
Downey,  Townsendite,  as  chairman,  is 
having  a  field  day.  The  committee  is 
not  the  sub-committee  named  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  last  year  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  old  age  pen- 


sions but  another  special  committee 
authorized  by  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senator  Downey.  The  Finance  sub- 
committee is  still  in  existence  but  is  not 
holding  meetings.  Its  chairman,  Senator 
Tom  Connolly  of  Texas,  is  a  member 
of  the  Downey  Committee  and  so,  also, 
are  several  of  its  other  members.  The 
chances  for  a  sub-committee  hearing, 
therefore,  are  slight. 

The  special  committee  hearings  have 
a  decided  Townsend  flavor,  so  much  so 
that  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Townsend  Clubs  is  publishing  a  day-by- 
day  report  which  is  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  So  thoroughly  are  the 
committee  members  and  the  witnesses 
enjoying  the  show  that  its  chances  of 
being  indefinitely  prolonged  are  excellent. 
Special  committees  do  not,  of  course, 
report  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Their  authority  is  limited  to 
making  recommendations  to  the  standing 
committees.  The  standing  committee,  in 
this  case,  is  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

CONGRESSIONAL  OPPOSITION  TO  EXTEN- 
sion  of  military  service  for  guardsmen, 
selectees  and  reservists  is  weakening. 
When  the  proposal  was  first  voiced  the 
uproar  was  loud  but  its  volume  was 
deceptive.  Hearings  have  already  been 
announced  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Military  Affairs  and  the 
"national  emergency"  mentioned  in  the 
original  act  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be 
announced  to  keep  the  boys  another  year 
in  camp. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROGRAM  TO 
maintain  and  improve  nutrition  stand- 
ards during  the  emergency  and  post- 
emergency  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  M.  L. 
Wilson,  recently  appointed  Director  of 
Nutrition  in  the  office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Health,  Welfare  and  Related  De- 
fense Activities.  In  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment Dr.  Wilson  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  through  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Nutrition  Conference  held 
here  in  May. 

LAST  MONTH  HR  2475  WAS  SIGNED  BY 
the  President  after  passing  both  houses 
of  Congress.  The  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  May  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  army,  navy  and  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association,  pro- 
vides that  the  army  and  navy  may  set 
up  zones  around  military  camps  and  navy 
stations  within  which  prostitution  shall 
be  a  federal  offense.  (See  "The  Vice 
Problem  and  Defense,"  by  Bascom  John- 
son, Survey  Mitimonthly,  May  1941.] 


The  Common  Welfare 


Defense  Housing 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  defense 
housing  if  carefully  planned  and  constructed  cannot 
become  a  permanent  community  asset  instead  of  a  white 
elephant.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Housing  Emergency  which  last  month 
submitted  an  eleven  point  program  "for  action  on  housing 
for  defense  workers  and  families  of  low  income."  The 
recommendations  were  first  prepared  by  a  sub-committee 
and  then  thrashed  out  thoroughly  at  the  National  Housing 
Inventory  in  Washington  last  June,  so  that  they  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  digested  thought  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  housing  on  what  can  be  done  to  turn 
defense  housing  into  a  means  of  ''overhauling  and  re- 
juvenating American  cities." 

First  and  foremost  the  committee  stresses  the  need  for 
coordinated  planning,  heading  its  list  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  closer  cooperation  between  federal  and  local 
agencies — with  federal  grants,  if  necessary,  to  provide 
towns  and  cities  with  competent  planning  boards.  It  also 
recommends  closer  cooperation  on  the  national  level  and 
calls  on  the  President  for  an  "examination"  of  "the  opera- 
tions of  and  the  relationships  among  all  the  federal  agencies 
which  have  any  responsibility  for  the  planning,  provision 
or  financing  of  housing."  Other  recommendations  call 
for:  the  construction  of  public  defense  housing  by  local 
housing  authorities,  where  they  exist;  the  assumption  by 
the  federal  government  of  the  responsibility  to  provide  all 
necessary  defense  housing  not  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise ;  the  provision  of  community  facilities  along  with 
housing;  the  protection  of  housing  projects  with  zoning 
laws ;  the  establishment  of  a  national  laboratory  for  housing 
research;  state  rent-control  legislation  in  crowded  defense 
industry  areas.  The  committee  advocates  studies  by  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  looking  to  recom- 
mendations on  policies  regarding  future  disposition  of 
defense  housing  projects.  It  favors  the  continuation  of 
non-defense  housing  programs  to  "whatever  extent  will  not 
interfere  with  the  defense  programs,"  and  regards  "such 
curtailment  of  non-defense  housing  as  will  be  inevitable" 
as  an  "opportunity"  for  preparation  of  deliberate  long- 
range  housing  plans. 

Progress  in  Illinois 

BACKED  by  the  American  Legion,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Parent  Teachers  Association  and  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare,  opposed  by  many  counsellors 
of  "economy"  and  by  a  number  of  downstate  county  and 
township  officials,  a  federal  state  program  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  finally  was  adopted  by  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature in  the  last  week  of  the  recent  General  Assembly. 
The  program's  supporters,  having  two  strikes  against  them 
from  two  previous  legislative  sessions  in  which  the  measure 
went  down  to  defeat,  began  earlier  this  time,  worked 
harder  and  organized  their  campaign  with  more  care. 
Perhaps  the  opposition  had  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  less  whole-hearted  than  in  other  years, 
and  more  willing  to  accept  the  concessions  that  were  of- 


fered after  an  eleventh  hour  airplane  flight  to  Washington 
in  which  two  state  senators  and  an  attorney  secured  the 
blessing  of  the  Social  Security  Board  on  slight  changes  in 
the  act. 

Another  tug-of-war,  even  more  hotly  contested,  ended 
when  Governor  Green  vetoed  ten  of  the  eleven  "anti- 
alien  bills"  which  passed  both  house  and  senate  by  large 
majorities,  and  would  have  barred  non-citizens  from  a 
long  list  of  trades  and  professions  for  which  state  licenses 
are  essential.  In  preventing  these  measures  from  becoming 
law,  Governor  Green  made  the  following  statement: 

In  more  than  half  the  world,  the  forces  of  oppression  and 
totalitarianism  are  at  wir  to  destroy  the  principles  of  free 
democracy.  This  nation  still  stands  forth  as  the  one  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  sustain  himself  by  his  own 
efforts  are  guaranteed.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
at  which  to  weaken,  or  withdraw,  that  guaranty  of  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

Also  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  socially  minded  was  a 
modification  in  the  "three-year  residence  law".  This  had 
denied  public  help  to  many  life  long  Illinois  residents  be- 
cause they  had  moved  their  homes  across  a  township  or 
county  line.  The  law  was  amended  to  make  a  six  months 
residence  in  the  local  governmental  unit  the  basic  require- 
ment for  assistance,  though  the  necessary  period  of  resi- 
dence within  the  state  is  still  three  years. 

Forward  and  Back 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  in  his  recent  statement  on 
Negroes  in  defense  opened  wider  the  gates  of  eco- 
nomic democracy  to  a  group  usually  allowed  to  view  it 
only  from  behind  a  high  fence  of  prejudice.  In  demanding 
that  the  Office  of  Production  Management  take  immediate 
steps  to  stop  the  discrimination  against  Negroes  on  the 
part  of  defense  industries  the  President  said : 

No  nation  combatting  the  increasing  threat  of  totalitari- 
anism can  afford  to  exclude  large  segments  of  its  population 
from  its  defense  industries.  Even  more  important  is  it  for  us 
to  strengthen  our  unity  and  morale  by  refuting  at  home  the 
very  theories  which  we  are  fighting  abroad. 

Almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  twenty-first  annual 
report  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  acclaiming 
that  the  national  defense  program  "so  far"  has  caused 
"remarkably  few  casualties"  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties, 
came  last  month's  federal  indictment  of  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  ("Trotzkyites" )  in 
Minneapolis.  The  indictment  charged  that  the  defendants 
"would  seek  to  bring  about,  whenever  the  time  was 
propitious,  an  armed  revolution  against  the  United  States." 
Vague  in  its  accusations,  it  named  no  specific  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  individual  defendants  but  recited  the  aims  of 
the  political  party  which  "accepted  as  ideal  the  formula 
of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917."  The  defendants  main- 
tain that  the  real  motive  of  the  indictment  is  to  interfere 
in  a  jurisdictional  dispute  involving  the  General  Drivers 
Union,  No.  55,  which  recently  left  the  AF  of  L  for  the 
CIO.  Whether  or  not  this  countercharge  is  true  the  in- 
dictment stands  as  the  first  federal  prosecution  for  opinion 
since  the  launching  of  the  national  defense  program. 
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The  Social  Front 


Relief 


XJEARLY  two  months  after  the  Cali- 
fornia  legislature  adjourned,  drop- 
ping the  state  relief  load  into  the  laps  of 
the  counties  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
July  1941,  page  219)  the  governor  has 
taken  no  action  toward  calling  a  special 
session  in  order  to  bring  state  aid  to  the 
overwhelmed  localities.  Indications  at 
this  writing  are  that  the  counties  are  ac- 
cepting their  new  responsibility — county 
"indigent"  programs  formerly  were  re- 
sponsible only  for  "unemployables" — ex- 
cept for  taking  on  those  cases  which  lack 
residence  requirements.  Most  counties 
require  three  year  county  as  well  as  state 
residence,  but  in  at  least  one,  Los  An- 
geles, former  requirements  of  "indepen- 
dency" during  the  three  years  have  been 
suspended.  Los  Angeles  is  doing  its  best 
to  set  up  work  relief  programs  to  ab- 
sorb the  new  caseload  of  "employables" 
— the  employability  of  most  of  whom  is 
limited  from  the  standpoint  of  industry 
because  of  age,  lack  of  skill  or  other 
qualifying  conditions.  General  recogni- 
tion that  such  adjustments  can  be  only 
temporarily  financed  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  county  budget  is  prompting  va- 
rious community  groups  to  press  the 
governor  for  a  special  session.  Their 
emphasis,  however,  is  not  upon  bringing 
the  State  Relief  Administration  back  to 
life,  but  upon  getting  the  state  to  assume 
a  measure  of  financial  responsibility. 

Changes — After  the  longest  session  in 
ninety-nine  years  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature adjourned  last  month  leaving  sev- 
eral imprints  on  the  relief  program, 
among  them:  liberalization  of  residence 
requirements;  authorization  of  steps  to- 
ward recipients'  rehabilitation;  provision 
of  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  the  rolls;  measures  to 
facilitate  extension  of  the  Federal  Food 
Stamp  plan  ;  a  deadline  for  claims  against 
the  old  Emergency  Relief  Board  —  all 
changes  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  March  1941,  page  89.]  But  the 
department's  major  recommendation,  re- 
peal of  the  Eccles  "compulsory  milk  act" 
was  ignored.  The  legislature's  own  idea 
was  the  bill,  now  awaiting  the  governor's 
signature,  which  prohibits  the  granting 
of  assistance  of  any  type  to  persons 
whose  "philosophy"  proposes  changes  in 
the  American  form  of  government  by 
unconstitutional  means. 

The  administration's  appropriation 
measure  for  $130,370,000  for  the  bien- 
nium  beginning  June  1,  1941,  went 
through  in  the  last  week  of  the  session 


after  the  legislature  had  had  to  make  two 
stop-gap  appropriations.  The  governor, 
however,  is  expected  to  trim  the  amount 
granted  not  only  by  the  $13,253,600  pre- 
viously provided  for  June  and  July  but 
also  by  an  additional  $6,300,000  to  make 
up  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  made  in 
May  to  finish  out  the  last  biennium. 
Some  of  the  money  is  also  expected  to 
be  diverted  to  the  cost  of  taking  over  the 
county  mental  hospitals. 

Near  Rock  Bottom —  A  47  percent  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  families  receiv- 
ing relief  in  New  York  City  occurred 
between  October  1935  and  March  1941 
according  to  figures  recently  released  by 
the  city  Department  of  Welfare.  In  the 
same  period  the  relief  cost  fell  49  per- 
cent. The  percentages  are  based  on  fig- 
ures for  home  relief,  veteran  relief, 
WPA  and  "local  homeless"  cases.  In  re- 
leasing the  figures  William  Hodson, 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  warned  that 
similar  rates  of  reduction  could  not  be 
expected  for  the  future  because  the  case- 
load was  approaching  the  "irreducible 
minimum"  of  families  with  no  employ- 
able members.  "We  must  look  forward 
to  a  gradual  but  steady  decline  in  relief 
expenditures,"  he  said,  "not  a  precipitious 
drop."  The  commissioner's  statement 
was  transmitted  to  the  mayor  along  with 
the  department's  1939-40  report,  show- 
ing that  in  September  1940  more  than  44 
percent  of  the  families  on  relief  had  no 
employable  member.  The  report  con- 
tained several  recommendations  involv- 
ing broad  relief  policies,  among  them: 
the  establishment  of  federal  grants-in- 
aid  for  general  relief,  the  weighting  of 
unemployment  insurance  in  favor  of 
low-paid  workers ;  the  extension  of 
medical  care  to  low-income  non-relief 
families. 

'Education 

DROBLEMS  and  possibilities  involved 
in  amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  it  apply  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  reviewed  by  Merrill  G. 
Murray  and  Use  M.  Smith  in  a  study 
reprinted  in  the  June  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin. 
The  authors  report  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1,120  such  institutions  whose 
employes  are  "without  definite  protec- 
tion against  dependency  due  to  old  age." 
These  institutions  employ  about  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  professional  staff  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Further, 
in  about  580  institutions  having  formal 
retirement  plans,  "a  fourth  or  more  of 


all  employes,  both  professional  and  non- 
professional,  may  remain  outside  the 
scope  of  the  plan."  The  survey  includes 
a  summary  of  available  salary  data, 
showing  that  college  and  university  fac- 
ulty members  have  moderate  incomes, 
with  median  salaries  for  full  professors 
varying  from  $1562  to  $3951  in  public 
institutions,  and  from  $1662  to  $5733 
in  private  institutions  (1936  figures). 
The  authors  analyze  legal,  administra- 
tive, and  financial  problems  involved  in 
the  extension  of  social  security  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  and,  without 
minimizing  these  difficulties,  conclude 
that  extension  would  "promote  solution 
of  present  problems,  of  at  least  equal 
magnitude." 

The  Three  R's —  Classes  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  have  been  organ- 
ized for  service  men  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.  C.  Four  classes  are  scheduled  weekly, 
with  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  teaching 
staff  is  composed  of  twenty-five  teachers 
of  the  state  WPA  educational  program 
and  the  State  Department  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Attendance  is  compulsory  for 
draftees  who  lack  "functional  knowl- 
edge" of  the  tool  subjects.  .  .  .  The  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  newspaper,  The  State,  re- 
cently reported  that  three  fourths  of  the 
Negro  men  and  one  third  of  the  whites 
who  responded  to  the  draft  call  in  South 
Carolina  have  had  to  be  exempted  be- 
cause they  were  illiterate,  semi-illiter- 
ate, or  lacked  the  minimum  army  re- 
quirement of  a  fourth  grade  education. 
...  In  New  York  City,  the  WPA  adult 
education  program  has  developed  a  test 
designed  to  standardize  the  examination 
of  inductees  to  meet  the  army's  require- 
ment of  a  fourth  grade  education  or  its 
equivalent.  The  test  was  tried  out  on 
234  fourth  grade  pupils  in  four  public 
schools  and  the  results  used  to  determine 
the  passing  grade  for  inductees.  Local 
selective  service  boards  will  refer  men 
in  need  of  further  English  education  to 
special  courses,  which  will  be  given  free 
under  the  direction  of  the  WPA  adult 
education  program. 

Refugee  Education — A  progress  report 
by  the  Committee  for  Refugee  Educa- 
tion, 254  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
reviews  the  work  done  through  the  com- 
mittee by  twenty-one  cooperating  organi- 
zations to  give  adult  refugees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  English  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  American  customs  and 
traditions.  In  the  fifteen  months  ending 
April  30,  1941,  3,389  refugees  had  at- 
tended classes  organized  by  the  commit- 
tee under  qualified  volunteer  teachers. 
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On  the  date  of  the  report  the  committee 
was  conducting  eighty-four  free  classes 
with  seventy-five  teachers,  and  a  list  of 
reserve  teachers.  The  committee  oper- 
ates with  a  paid  staff  of  six  members 
on  an  annual  budget  of  $16,000. 

Library  Meeting— The  significance  of 
book  service  at  a  time  of  national  and 
international  crisis  was  stressed  in  most 
of  the  meetings  and  round  tables  mak- 
ing up  the  sixty-third  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Library  Association, 
held  in  Boston  in  late  June.  For  the  first 
time,  two  library  trustees  were  cited  by 
the  ALA  for  their  service  to  American 
libraries.  They  are  William  E.  Marcus, 
trustee  of  the  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Public 
Library,  who  was  honored  "for  his  sig- 
nificant writings  in  the  library  field  and 
for  his  constructive  interest  in  personnel 
problems" ;  and  Rush  Burton  of  Lavo- 
nia,  Ga.,  who  has  been  active  in  the  ex- 
tension of  library  service  throughout  the 
state  of  Georgia. 

Nursing  and  Nurses 

CIX  percent  of  all  hospital  posi- 
^  tions  for  graduate  nurses  are  at  pres- 
ent vacant  according  to  a  recent  study 
coaducted  by  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education  for  the  Nursing 
Council  on  National  Defense.  The 
league  sent  questionnaires  to  the  6,290 
institutions  in  the  1941  list  of  hospitals 
registered  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, receiving  answers  from  49  per- 
cent. Among  the  3,102  responding  hos- 
pitals there  were  5,000  vacancies.  The 
hospitals  had  lost  2,600  nurses  to  the  na- 
tional defense  program. 

Opportunities — Open  continuous  ex- 
aminations for  nurses  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  an  effort  to  fill  the  increased 
demand  for  federal  public  health  nurses. 
The  examinations  come  under  three 
titles:  junior  graduate  nurse;  graduate 
nurse;  public  health  nurse.  Appoint- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Indian  Service,  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Inquire  of  the 
commission,  Washington.  .  .  .  State  resi- 
dence requirements  have  been  waived  for 
four  unassembled  examinations  for 
nurses  in  the  West  Virginia  State 
Health  Department.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  are:  director,  public  health  nurs- 
ing; director,  public  health  education; 
state  public  health  nursing  supervisor; 
local  public  health  nursing  supervisor. 
For  particulars  write  the  State  Merit 
System  Council,  Box  873,  Morgantown. 
W.  Va.  ...  To  offset  the  steady  loss 
of  its  personnel  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse 
Service,  New  York  recently  initiated  a 
plan  to  train  more  than  100  public  health 
nurses.  Several  nurses  have  left  the  or- 


ganization  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  duty  in  cantonment 
areas,  to  industrial  plants  engaged  in  the 
production  of  defense  materials,  to  the 
American  Red  Cross-Harvard  Hospital 
in  London.  The  three  Henry  Street 
nurses  who  joined  the  staff  of  the  Red 
Cross-Harvard  unit  all  arrived  in  Eng- 
land safely. 

Tragedy —  Five  of  twenty-seven  nurses 
who  had  been  en  route  to  England  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  -  Harvard  Hospital  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  October  1940,  page  300) 
were  announced  as  missing  last  month 
as  a  result  of  the  torpedoing  of  two 
ships.  One  of  the  ships  carried  ten 
nurses,  four  of  whom  were  rescued  after 
ten  days  adrift  at  sea.  Two  others  were 
reported  as  safe  by  the  British  Admir- 
alty after  having  been  missing  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Fifteen  of  the  sixteen  nurses 
on  the  other  ship  were  also  saved.  Those 
feared  lost  are:  Phyllis  L.  Evans  of 
Everett,  Mass. ;  Dorothy  C.  Morse  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Nancie  M.  Pett  of  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Dorothea  L.  Koehn  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  Also  missing  is  the 
nurses'  housemother,  Ruth  B.  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Four  Fronts —  The  recent  Congressional 
appropriation  for  federal  aid  to  nurses 
is  to  be  used  "to  increase  the  nurse  pow- 
er of  the  country  on  four  fronts"  accord- 
ing to  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  The 
plans  include  refresher  courses  to  equip 
inactive  nurses  to  return  to  duty;  the 
enlargement  of  nursing  schools  to  en- 
able them  to  train  additional  nurses;  a 
campaign  for  increased  enrollment  in  the 
Red  Cross  First  Reserve  of  Nurses;  the 
training  of  nurses'  aides  for  civilian  de- 
fense purposes. 

Laws — Nurses  applying  for  registry  in 
Wisconsin  now  must  have  a  wider  aca- 
demic background  than  was  required  be- 
fore recent  amendments  to  the  State 
Nurse  Practice  Act  were  passed.  The 
new  law  requires  a  nurse  not  only  to  be 
a  graduate  of  a  three  year  course  of  an 
accredited  school  of  nursing  but  also  to 
have  a  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent.  Formerly  Wisconsin  nurses 
needed  only  one  year  of  high  school,  two 
years  in  a  nursing  school.  The  revised 
law  also  specifies  that  nurses  must  be 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  must  have  de- 
clared their  intention  of  becoming  citi- 
zens. No  person  can  practice  as  a 
trained  nurse  who  does  not  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  registry.  .  .  .  Last  month 
marked  the  deadline  for  applications 
from  practicing  registered  and  practical 
nurses  for  licenses  under  the  New  York 
State  Nurse  Practice  Act.  Nurses  must 
have  their  licenses  in  their  hands  by 
January  1,  1942.  Though  the  law  was 


passed  four  years  ago  the  date  of  effec- 
tiveness was  postponed  several  times  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  passing  on  all 
the  applications  within  the  allotted  time. 
During  the  past  winter  the  WPA 
Adult  Education  Program  has  conducted 
courses  in  theoretical  nursing  for  male 
pupils  to  meet  the  licensing  require- 
ments. Because  of  a  shortage  of  male 
nurses  in  New  York  hospitals  it  was 
hoped  that  these  courses  might  attract 
newcomers  to  the  field  as  well  as  help 
qualify  those  already  engaged  as  prac- 
tical nurses. 

Youth 

CCHOLARSHIP  and  character  are 
the  qualities  most  desired  in  1941 
college  graduates  by  employers,  accord- 
ing- to  a  survey  recently  made  by  the 
Investors  Syndicate  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  survey  covered  501  colleges 
and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. According  to  the  replies  of  deans 
and  vocational  advisers,  scholarship  is 
the  qualification  most  stressed  by  em- 
ployers, with  character  a  close  second, 
and  adaptability  third.  Other  qualities 
underscored  by  employers,  each  by  a 
relatively  small  number,  however,  are: 
campus  popularity,  athletic  prowess,  ex- 
tra-curricular activities,  appearance. 

NY  A — A  new  program,  designed  to  fit 
young  people  for  jobs  in  defense  industry 
is  announced  by  Aubrey  Williams,  NYA 
administrator.  The  program,  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  nearly  $60,000,- 
000,  will  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
NYA,  the  State  Employment  Services, 
and  the  public  vocational  schools.  It  will 
seek  to  train  approximately  368,000 
young  people  for  defense  industry  jobs 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  combin- 
ing related  work  experience  and  class- 
room instruction.  It  will  operate  on  a 
three-shift-a-day  basis,  employing  ap- 
proximately 100,000  youth  a  month.  Each, 
youth  will  devote  160  hours  a  month  to 
production  work  and  related  training. 
Young  people,  both  girls  and  boys,  who 
are  out  of  school  and  in  need  of  employ- 
ment will  be  eligible  for  the  program,  if 
they  are  American  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-four.  All 
youth  employed  on  the  program  will  be 
required  to  maintain  active  registration 
with  their  state  employment  service, 
which  will  assume  responsibility  for  their 
placement  in  defense  industry. 

CCC  Retrenchments — James  J.  McEn- 
tee,  director  of  Civilian  Conservation, 
has  announced  the  closing  of  264  CCC 
camps  on  July  1,  cutting  the  number  of 
camps  from  1,500  to  1,236.  The  CCC 
director  gave  reduced  appropriations  as 
the  reason  for  closing  the  camps.  The 
Corps  begins  the  new  fiscal  year  with 
232,500  enrollees,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  270,000  during  the  past 
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twelve  months.  About  75,000  new  en- 
rollees  will  be  taken  in  soon,  to  fill  va- 
cancies left  by  "graduates"  and  by  the 
large  number  of  enrollees  withdrawing 
from  the  corps  to  take  jobs  in  private 
industry  or  to  join  the  armed  forces. 

Youth  Congress —  The  American 
Youth  Congress,  which  closed  its  annual 
convention  in  Philadelphia  on  July  6, 
voted  unanimously  to  petition  Congress 
for  an  increase  in  the  base  pay  of 
draftees  from  $21  to  $40  a  month.  The 
delegates  included  in  the  petition  a  de- 
mand for  a  "liaison  service"  between  the 
army  and  the  home  communities,  the  es- 
tablishment of  vocational  training  courses 
in  public  schools  near  the  training  camps, 
and  observance  of  a  "national  conscrip- 
tion welfare  week,"  starting  August  15. 

Against  Crime 

'POLLOWING  a  recent  incident  at 
•*•  the  Illinois  State  Training  School 
for  Boys  at  St.  Charles  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  sixteen  year  old  boy 
the  governor  of  the  state  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare have  asked  Harrison  A.  Dobbs  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  reorganizing  the  school 
program.  During  the  forty  years  of  its 
existence,  the  school  has  been  maintained 
as  a  purely  custodial  institution  with 
little  emphasis  given  to  the  possibilities 
of  rehabilitation.  The  present  adminis- 
tration in  Illinois  is  insistent  that  in  the 
future  the  program  at  St.  Charles  should 
emphasize  treatment  for  the  maladjusted 
boys  committed  to  the  school. 

One  of  the  first  steps  will  be  the  se- 
lection of  a  managing  officer  for  the 
school  who  has  the  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative competence  to  organize  and 
carry  on  such  a  treatment  program. 
Legally  this  position  is  exempt  from 
civil  service,  but  it  has  been  decided  that 
a  person  shall  be  selected  on  a  merit 
basis.  Efforts  are  being  made  now  to  se- 
cure qualified  candidates  for  this  posi- 
tion. Selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  professional  and  personnel  qualifica- 
tions as  evidenced  by  training,  experience 
and  personality.  Consideration  will  be 
given  only  to  candidates  meeting  high 
standards  of  professional  competence. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Dobbs  at  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  Commissioners, 
Room  1500,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  Bright  Side — Along  with  the  much 
publicized  social  ills  the  defense  program 
has  brought  at  least  one  social  improve- 
ment if,  as  New  York  City's  Committee 
on  the  Control  of  Crime  hints,  the  recent 
significant  decrease  in  crimes  against 
property  rights  can  be  attributed  to  the 
rise  in  employment  and  the  effects  of  the 
selective  service  program.  With  the  ex- 


ception of  murder,  felonious  assault,  and 
grand  larceny,  major  crimes  in  New 
York  City  dropped  13  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  from  the  last  quarter  of 
1940.  Robberies  fell  from  351  to  321, 
burglaries  from  715  to  705,  automobile 
thefts  from  3,465  to  2,646.  Records  of 
the  committee  show  that  a  high  propor- 
tion of  arrested  persons  are  unemployed 
or  only  casually  employed. 

Passing  Time — Among  the  7,000  prison 
inmates  enrolled  last  year  in  social,  gen- 
eral, and  vocational  courses  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Corrections' 
educational  program,  240  took  a  total  of 
700  state  regents  examinations  in  pre- 
liminary and  secondary  subjects.  Over 
85  percent  of  the  papers  merited  a  pass- 
ing grade,  a  favorable  comparison  to  the 
public  school  record.  Twenty-seven  in- 
mates received  eighth  grade  diplomas  and 
three  received  college  entrance  diplomas. 
Though  the  department  plans  a  training 
program  for  each  individual  inmate,  only 
those  whose  ability,  interests,  and  post- 
release  plans  suggest  academic  study  are 
permitted  to  take  the  regents  examina- 
tions. .  .  .  With  92  percent  of  the  inmate 
body  participating  in  the  library  services, 
prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  of  the  City 
of  New  York  read  an  average  of  sixty- 
five  books  a  year  each.  During  the  past 
year  the  library's  circulation  from  its  13,- 
500  books  and  160  magazines  amounted 
to  70,534  volumes  of  fiction,  29,628  of 
non-fiction,  17,864  periodicals.  Among 
them  were  2,624  foreign  language  books, 
922  in  Spanish,  703  in  Italian,  271  in 
Yiddish,  215  in  German.  .  .  .  The  State 
Prison  of  Southern  Michigan's  library  of 
16,000  volumes  has  a  circulation  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  books  a  month. 
Among  the  library's  8,000  non-fiction 
titles  are  books  on  philosophy,  sociology, 
literature,  biography,  travel,  history,  sci- 
ence, and  art. 

For  Youth — Young  people  acquitted  or 
dismissed  by  New  York  City  courts  are 
no  longer  to  be  forgotten  until  they  ap- 
pear again  under  new  charges,  if  the 
newly  organized  Youth  Counsel  Bureau 
proves  effective.  Set  up  by  the  district 
attorney's  office  but  maintained  by  priv- 
ate funds,  the  new  bureau  will  provide 
guidance  for  girls  and  boys  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  who  have 
been  involved  in  criminal  proceedings  and 
released  under  no  supervision.  Said  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  an- 
nouncing the  new  organization:  "While 
these  persons  may  be  technically  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  the  fact  .  .  .  that  they 
came  in  conflict  with  the  law  at  all  is 
often  because  of  circumstances  stemming 
from  some  neglect  of  society."  The  bu- 
reau will  be  directed  by  a  committee  of 
five,  all  citizens  long  associated  with 
crime  prevention  or  social  welfare  activi- 
ties. .  .  .  Only  2  percent  of  the  2,700 
offenders  committed  to  the  Los  Angeles 


County  forestry  camps  during  the  past 
nine  years  have  had  to  be  removed  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  according  to  infor- 
mation from  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association.  The  only  punishment 
for  disobedience  is  removal  from  the 
camp  and  sentence  to  the  correctional 
school.  The  three  forestry  camps  for 
juvenile  delinquents  are  operated  by  the 
County  Forestry  and  Probation  Depart- 
ments in  cooperation  with  the  Juvenile 
Court.  Many  "graduates"  are  hired  by 
the  County  Forestry  Department  for 
regular  work. 

Law  Abiding — Statistics  on  the  Cali- 
fornia prison  population  for  the  past 
nineteen  years  show  that  the  incidence  of 
Jewish  persons  in  the  prison  population 
consistently  has  run  below  the  ratio  of 
Jewish  in  the  general  population.  The 
figures  are  on  file  at  the  Jewish  Com- 
mittee for  Personal  Service,  an  organiza- 
tion offering  rehabilitative  services  to 
Jewish  people  admitted  to  and  released 
from  all  California  state  institutions  and 
from  city  and  county  institutions  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Disaster  and  Good  Will 

IMPORTANT  steps  in  the  further- 
ance  of  international  good  will  were 
taken  at  Lima,  Peru,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-American  Red  Cross 
Commission  on 
Disaster  P  re- 
paredness  and 
Relief,  June  24- 
30  (see  Survey 
M  i  d  m  on  t  lily , 
July  1941,  page 
226)  where  rep- 
resentatives of 
the  five  Amer- 
ican countries 
designated  to  the 
Commission  by  JAMES  L.  FIESER 
the  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference 
met  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping disaster  relief  plans  for  Latin 
American  countries  similar  to  the  organ- 
ization developed  in  the  United  States 
over  the  past  quarter  century.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  meeting  was  upon  action 
as  well  as  upon  discussion. 

Conscious  of  the  very  real  hazard  in 
Latin  America  of  earthquake  and  hurri- 
cane damage  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission inspected  at  first  hand  the  areas 
around  Lima  and  Callao  affected  seri- 
ously by  an  earthquake  a  year  ago.  The 
South  American  representatives  unani- 
mously asked  for  technical  guidance 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  to  help  in 
adapting  its  disaster  formula  to  meet 
the  needs  of  other  countries.  The  Red 
Cross  Society  in  Peru  led  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  commission  develop 
plans  for  the  immediate  establishment  of 
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headquarters  in  Lima.  Hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  national  societies  would 
accept  the  general  plan  of  action  by 
referendum  without  waiting  for  the  next 
quadrennial  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference  in  Venezuela  in  1944. 

President  Miguel  Prado  of  the  Re- 
public of  Peru  presided  at  the  commis- 
sion's opening  meeting.  His  address  em- 
phasized the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
Red  Cross  calling  it  one  of  the  most 
immediately  constructive  vehicles  for  the 
establishment  of  good  will  and  good 
work  on  an  Inter-American  basis.  The 
representative  from  the  United  States, 
James  L.  Fieser,  vice  chairman  in- 
charge  of  domestic  operations,  American 
Red  Cross,  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  delegates  in  working  for  the  preser- 
vation rather  than  the  destruction  of 
human  life  were  developing  Inter- 
American  friendship  on  a  basis  which  the 
people  of  all  nations  could  understand. 
Mr.  Fieser  presented  a  statement  de- 
scribing the  organization  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  American  Red  Cross,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  its  disaster  serv- 
ice. 

The  announcement  that  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  had  placed  Sergio 
Huneeus  of  Chile  in  charge  of  its  Latin 
American  Bureau  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm as  this  is  the  first  time  the 
bureau  has  been  headed  by  a  South 
American.  Senor  Huneeus  will  help 
guide  the  work  of  the  new  commission, 
which  derives  its  authority  from  the 
league  and  several  national  societies.  He 
and  such  staff  members  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  commission  will  inspect 
each  national  society  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of 
methods,  organization,  transportation,  fi- 
nance, relationship  to  government  agen- 
cies and  maintenance  of  reserve  relief 
supplies. 

The  countries  officially  represented  at 
the  conference  were  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Chile,  Colombia  and  the  United  States. 
Several  other  countries  sent  observers. 
Additional  participants  were  Dr.  John 
D.  Long  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  South  American  lead- 
ers in  medicine,  sanitation  and  education. 

People  and  Things 

A  FTER  twenty-one  years  in  Sing- 
^^  Sing,  famed  New  York  prison, 
Lewis  E.  Lawes  resigned  as  warden  last 
month  to  devote  his  time  to  writing,  lec- 
turing and  the  furtherance  of  "many- 
causes  which  have  interested"  him, 
among  them  boys'  clubs.  Before  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Lawes  in  1920  a  stand- 
ing joke  among  Sing-Sing  inmates  was 
that  the  quickest  way  to  get  out  was  to 
become  warden,  as  the  average  stay  per 
warden  was  eleven  months.  During  his 
long  "term"  at  the  prison  Warden 


A.    H.    Brown 


WILLIAM  PICKENS 

Among  recent  Washington  appoint- 
ments was  that  of  William  Pickens 
as  staff  assistant  in  the  defense  sav- 
ings division  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  Mr.  Pickens,  the  first 
Negro  to  be  appointed  as  a  Treasury 
official  in  twenty-five  years,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Negro  division  for 
the  sale  of  defense  bonds.  He  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position 
as  director  of  branches  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 


Lawes  inaugurated  many  humanitarian 
changes  based  on  theories  of  modern 
penology.  His  successor,  Robert  J. 
Kirby,  formerly  principal  keeper  at  At- 
tica State  Prison  is  also  well  known  and 
respected  as  a  penal  authority. 

Meetings — "The  America  We  Defend" 
has  been  chosen  as  the  theme  of  the 
twenty-sixth  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  September 
29  to  October  3.  The  discussions  will 
be  concerned  with  the  general  morale 
building  values  of  the  ordinary  recrea- 
tion services  as  well  as  with  the  recrea- 
tion needs  of  military  men  and  defense 
workers.  .  .  .  "Life,  Liberty  and  Hap- 
piness for  Children  Now"  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  biennial  conference  of  the 
National  Association  for  Nursery  Edu- 
cation in  Detroit,  October  24-27.  .  .  . 
October  14-17  are  the  dates  for  the 
seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City. 

USO— By  the  middle  of  July  the 
United  Service  Organizations  for  Na- 
tional Defense  had  obtained  $8,237,040 
in  the  drive  to  raise  $11,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  recreational  services 
near  military  training  camps  and  defense 
industries.  Last  month  the  organiza- 
tion's board  elected  a  new  president. 


Harper  Sibley  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  once 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Sibley  succeeds  Walter 
Hoving,  resigned. 

Correction —  This  department  can  offer 
no  alibi  other  than  "a  slip  of  the  brain" 
for  the  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  accusing  South  Dakota  of 
having  no  program  of  aid  to  dependent 
children.  South  Dakota  has  been  making 
ADC  payments  under  a  federally  ap- 
proved program  since  November  1940. 

Changes — New  York  social  workers 
who  had  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
the  division  of  child  care  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  and  the  Rev.  Bryan  J.  Mc- 
Entegart  as  synonymous  suddenly  had 
to  readjust  their  associations  last  month 
uhen  it  was  announced  that  Father  Mc- 
Entegart  had  been  appointed  national 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Near  East 
Welfare  Association.  Father  McEnte- 
gart  has  been  director  of  the  division  of 
child  care  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of 
New  York  for  the  past  twenty-one 
years.  .  .  .  Charles  F.  Hall  who  since 
his  retirement  last  year  as  director  of 
Minnesota's  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
has  been  serving  as  the  bureau's  legisla- 
tive consultant  this  month  terminates  his 
service  with  the  bureau  having  reached 
the  civil  service  retirement  age.  Mr. 
Hall  came  to  what  was  then  called  the 
Minnesota  Children's  Bureau  in  1923  to 
succeed  William  Hodson  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare of  New  York  City.  His  position 
of  director  is  now  occupied  by  William 
D.  Schmidt,  former  supervisor  of  the 
field  staff  of  the  state  Division  of  Wel- 
fare. .  .  .  Delwin  Anderson  is  the  new 
boys'  work  director  at  the  Goodrich  So- 
cial Settlement,  Cleveland,  succeeding 
Lee  Heilman  recently  resigned  to  be- 
come CIO  organizer  for  the  steel  indus- 
try in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio  district. 


Success  Story — Here  at  The 
office  we  are  pleased  as  punch  at  the 
advancement  of  a  former  member  of 
the  staff.  Anna  H.  Clark,  who  has  been 
Mayor  La  Guardia's  personal  secretary 
the  better  part  of  his  second  administra- 
tion, has  been  made  secretary  to  the 
New  York  Board  of  Estimate.  As  one 
of  her  duties  in  her  new  post,  Miss 
Clark  will  edit  the  calendar  of  the  city's 
governing  body. 

For  Defense —  Social  work  representa- 
tive on  the  Connecticut  State  Defense 
Council  is  Mrs.  Chester  Bowles,  for- 
merly field  secretary  for  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  of  America.  The 
council  recently  formed  an  official  com- 
mittee on  welfare  and  community  serv- 
ices composed  of  representative  social 
workers  from  various  parts  of  the  state, 
with  Robert  M.  Heininger  of  the  Union 
Settlement  of  Hartford  as  secretary. 
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Book  Reviews 


Philosophy  and  Method 

CRIME  AND  ITS  TREATMENT,  by  Arthur 
Evans  Wood  and  John  U.irker  Wake.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.  742  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHE  field  of  penology  is  richer  for 
1  the  publication  of  this  volume  by 
two  professors  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  authors  have  brought  to 
their  task  a 'point  of  view  both  pro- 
gressive and  refreshing,  one  that  is  in- 
dicative of  the  present  trend  toward 
humanizing  and  socializing  institutions 
that  deal  with  the  criminal. 

The  collaboration  of  Professor  Wood, 
a  sociologist,  and  Professor  Waite,  a  stu- 
dent of  criminal  procedure,  and  he  says, 
"an  avowed  critic  of  outworn  legal 
rules,"  is  particularly  happy.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  both  authors  in  general 
agreement  that  modern  legal  and  penal 
philosophies  and  methods  are  largely  out- 
moded. Nothing  short  of  radical  meas- 
ures in  new  frontiers  in  these  fields  will 
5e  satisfactory  in  controlling  crime. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  book 
state  the  problem  of  crime  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  community.  This  is 
thoroughly  covered  by  Professor  Wood 
with  much  standard  material  necessary 
to  a  text  in  this  field.  Professor  Waite 
next  reviews  the  legal  aspects  of  crime 
and  the  procedures  leading  up  to  the 
trial  and,  in  an  authoritative  and  inter- 
esting manner,  clears  up  some  of  the 
little  whimsies  of  the  criminal  law.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume,  parts  four  and 
five,  deal  with  penology,  the  province  of 
Professor  Wood.  Here  he  handles  the 
philosophy  of  punishment,  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  prison  system,  and 
the  problems  inherent  in  it.  The  book 
ends  with  a  sober  discussion  of  crime 
prevention,  stressing  the  responsibility  of 
the  community  in  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  delinquency  at  its  source, 
and  the  necessity  for  courageous  com- 
munity action. 

This  reviewer  agrees  with  the  authors 
that:  "Punishment  and  the  threat  of 
punishment  are  a  failure  as  a  means  of 
public  protection,  and  .  .  .  the  conven- 
tional reliance  on  [them]  is  at  last  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  as  futile,"  and  that 
"prisons  should  become  scientific  labo- 
ratories for  the  custody  and  study  of 
persons  committed  to  them." 

But  he  would  go  even  farther  and  de- 
nounce, not  only  the  philosophy  of  pun- 
ishment as  a  deterrent,  but  also  the 
prison  as  an  anachronism  in  this  modern 
scientific  age.  Botli  the  philosophy  and 
the  method  which  dominate  the  attempt 
to  control  crime  must  go.  WTiat  will 
take  their  place  is  hinted  throughout  this 
and  other  books  appearing  from  time  to 


time.  A  more  extended  use  of  adequate 
probation,  case  study,  and  pre-sentence 
clinics  will  go  far  in  keeping  thousands 
out  of  prison  who  do  not  "belong"  there 
today.  The  "patching-up"  of  our  prisons 
should  cease;  there  never  was  nor  never 
can  be  a  "good"  prison,  if  by  "good"  we 
mean  one  that  reforms. 

NECLEY  K.  TEETERS 
Temple  University 

As  They  See  Us 

THANK  YOU  TWICE  or  HOW  WE  LIKE 
AMERICA,  by  Caroline  and  Eddie  Bell. 
Edited  by  Alden  Hatch.  Harcourt,  Brace.  112 
pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

«T  WISH  I  could  meet  these  children," 
said  my  nine-year-old  daughter,  "I 
would  like  to  ask  them  how  they  used  to 
do  things  in  England."  Although  their 
story  begins  in  England,  it  is  about  their 
experiences  in  Canada  and  America  that 
Caroline  and  Eddie  Bell  write.  Their 
father,  Kenneth  Bell,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Dean  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  an 
organizer  of  the  movement  to  send  chil- 
dren of  English  university  teachers  to 
Canada  and  America.  He  sent  his  own 
two  youngest  in  the  first  lot  to  encourage 
other  parents,  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
children. 

The  children,  who  are  now  living 
under  the  care  of  an  older  sister  in 
Connecticut,  are  disarmingly  frank  about 
their  reactions  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Canadians  and  Americans;  about 
the  smothering  kindness  of  reception 
committees;  about  the  dress  and  slang  of 
their  schoolmates. 

Families  who  have  young  British 
guests  and  American  children  who  have 
them  as  classmates  will  find  much  in  this 
forthright  personal  history  that  will  help 
them  understand  what  goes  on  in  the 
minds  of  their  gallant  but  undemonstra- 
tive English  cousins. 

HELEN  CHAMBERLAIN 

Useful  Reference 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION,  by  Helen  I.  Clarke. 
Appteton-Century.  655  pp.  Price  $4.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

pOR  the  student  or  research  worker 
this  comprehensive  survey  of  social 
legislation  will  prove  to  be  an  extremely 
useful  reference  book.  Legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  not  only  give  authoriza- 
tion but  prescribe  the  limits  within  which 
administration  operates,  so  this  book  con- 
tains much  of  interest  for  administrators. 
Others  who  are  interested  in  social  work 
or  in  sociology  will  find  useful  informa- 
tion. 

The  author,  who  teaches  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  used 
much  of  this  material  in  showing  students 


the  complexities  of  legal  procedures,  the 
way  courts  reason,  the  involved  social 
problems  to  be  met  by  legal  resources, 
and  the  interrelations  of  law,  sociology, 
and  social  work. 

The  book  summarizes  social  legislation 
dealing  with  the  family,  the  child,  and  the 
dependent,  with  reference  to  judicial  de- 
cisions presenting  both  in  their  historical 
setting.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  give  social  workers  some  understand- 
ing of  social  legislation  and  decisions 
having  to  do  with  the  individual  and  his 
relations  with  the  state. 

The  numerous  foot-notes  and  selected 
references  suggest  much  relevant  reading 
material  that  will  be  helpful  in  extracting 
principles  and  trends. 

The  introduction  deals  with  the  legal 
background  of  social  legislation.  Part  I, 
on  "Husband,  Wife,  Size  and  Quality  of 
Family,  and  the  State,"  includes  historical 
material  on  the  family,  chapters  on  mar- 
riage, divorce,  birth  control,  and  steriliza- 
tion. Part  II,  on  "Parent,  Child,  and  the 
State,"  contains  chapters  on  parents, 
guardians,  child  welfare  services,  adop- 
tion, illegitimacy,  and  juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  courts.  The  general 
topic  of  Part  III  is  "The  Dependent  and 
the  State."  Chapters  deal  with  poor  re- 
lief, unemployment  relief,  and  different 
phases  of  social  security. 

Unlike  some  of  the  more  specialized 
books  that  have  appeared  in  this  field 
which  are  meant  for  graduate  students 
expecting  to  enter  professional  social 
work,  this  book  is  meant  for  the  under- 
graduate social  science  student. 

MARIETTA  STEVENSON 
Assistant  Director,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association 

Alarming  Trend 

MENTAL  DISEASE  AND  SOCIAL  \VF.I. 
FARE,  by  Horatio  M.  Pollock.  State  Hos- 
pitals Press.  237  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHIS  is  a  collection  of  original 
*•  studies  of  various  phases  of  mental 
disease,  with  special  reference  to  its  so- 
cial significance,  made  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  few  years,  by  a  noted 
mental  health  statistician.  Dr.  Pollock, 
since  1911  director  of  statistics  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  helped  largely  to  shape  the  uni- 
form system  of  reporting  mental  dis- 
orders now  in  use  throughout  the  United 
States.  Thanks  to  his  pioneer  and  pro- 
gressive work  we  have  a  far  greater  and 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  this  important  problem  of 
public  health  than  ever  before.  In  this 
series  of  special  reports,  he  lights  up 
many  obscure  aspects  of  the  problem  and 
presents,  in  readable  fashion  and  in  sim- 
ple terms,  the  answers  to  questions  that 
naturally  occur  and  recur  to  the  inquir- 
ing mind  of  the  student  and  layman  in- 
terested in  facts  and  figures  in  this  field. 
Dr.  Pollock  does  not  merely  give  us  new 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY.  64  West  48th 
Street,  New  York.  Group  work,  recreation, 
settlement,  secretarial  openings. 

OPPORTUNITIES   AVAILABLE 

SOCIAL  WORKER — To  join  counseling  staff 
particularly  in  direction  of  health ;  should  be 
trained  in  medical  social  service  work;  $150- 
$200,  plus  traveling  expenses.  SM8-1,  Medical 
Bureau  (Burneice  Larson,  Director)  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  —  Psychiatric;  must  be 
graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work 
with  major  in  psychiatric  social  work;  three 
years'  case  work,  including  two  in  psychiatric 
field;  $188;  Islands.  SM8-2,  Medical  Bureau 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

SOCIAL  WORKER— Pediatric  outpatient  de- 
partment of  large  beautiful  hospital;  $150,  in- 
cluding maintenance.  SM8-3,  Medical  Bureau 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

SOCIAL  WORKER— Medical;  large  teaching 
hospital;  East.  SM8-4,  Medical  Bureau  (Bur- 
neice Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Building. 
Chicago. . 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— POSITION 

Executive  in  Group  Work  field  interested  in 
position  involving  expansion,  reorganization, 
establishing  or  directing  an   agency.      Em- 
at     present.        References.        7747 


Eloyed 
urvey. 


Case  Worker  or  Group  Worker,  Woman,  B.A. 
degree,  School  of  Social  Work  graduate,  with 
experience  in  public  and  private  agencies. 
7753  Survey. 

Negro  Social  Worker,  female,  M.S.W.  degree; 
experience  in  case  work,  group  work.  Excel- 
lent references.  Will  accept  job  in  any  local- 
ity. 7754  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  small  Commu- 
nity  Center  desires  change.  Group  Worker 
of  wide  experience  and  training.  Graduate 
work  at  New  York  School.  Member  of 
N.A.J.C.W.  7755  Survey. 

NEGRO  PhD.  now  teaching  wishes  permanent 
work  with  boys  or  young  men,  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  7748  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  sixteen  years'  ad- 
ministrative experience  with  character  building 
agency  desires  position  Settlement  House,  chil- 
dren's or  girls'  institution.  Available  after 
August  first.  Member  A.A.S.W.  7749  Survey. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  executive,  Sc.B.,  age 
38,  good  personality.  Fourteen  years'  experi- 
ence boys',  young  men's  program-planning,  with 
Christian  agency.  Counseling,  measurement 
testing-,  preaching,  public  speaking  classes.  De- 
sires position  school,  college,  or  Settlement 
House.  Salary  secondary.  Now  employed. 
Available  September.  7752  Survey. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Ovei 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better 
mem  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADT~ 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Graceriet 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street! 
N»w  York 


DUp'»7 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

21o     per 


lin 


Minimum   Quirjr     .       .    S1.OO  p.,  |n..rllon 

»l.  count.       .       .       10%    OB    ihrr.    ln..rtloni 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey   Mid  monthly 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


statistical  material;  he  makes  his  findings 
interesting,  interprets  them  in  a  mean- 
ingful way,  and  relates  them  to  cen- 
trally significant  factors.  While  his  data 
derive  principally  from  studies  in  New 
York  State  they  give,  too,  a  clear  picture 
of  the  mental  health  situation  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Noting  the  rising  trend  in  the  number 
of  patients  under  care  in  the  mental  hos- 
pitals of  the  country,  we  learn,  for  exam- 
ple,   that    the    rate    has    increased    from 
204.2  per  100,000  of  population  in  1910, 
to  325.7  per  100,000  in   1936;  that  the 
highest  rates  prevail  in  those  states  that 
make  the  best  institutional  provisions  for 
their  mentally  ill;  that  mental  disease  is 
more  prevalent  in  cities  than  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  most  prevalent  in  the  largest 
cities;  and  that  mental  disease  creates  by 
far    the    greatest    institutional    problem 
with  which  the  state  or  nation  must  deal. 
In  the  first  studies  ever  made  of  mental 
disease    expectancy,     Dr.     Pollock    esti- 
mates  that    1    out   of   every   20   persons 
born   in   New   York   State   will   enter   a 
mental    hospital   in    the   course    of    their 
lifetime;   in   New  York   City,    1    out   of 
18;  and  that  10  percent  of  all  our  people 
sooner  or  later  are  affected  by  mental  dis- 
order whether  mild  or  severe,  whether 
hospitalized    or    not.      The    human    and 
social    consequences    of    mental    disease 
are   incalculable,  but   a   measure   of  its 
economic    consequences    is    the    loss    of 
earnings  alone,  due  to  incapacitation  for 
work,  estimated  at  one  billion  dollars  for 
the  country.     Discussing  the  seriousness 
of    these    figures,    the    author    concludes 
that  unless  present  trends  are  reversed  by 
more  effective  therapeutic  or  preventive 
measures,  mental  disease,  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future,  "will  supersede  physical  dis- 
ease as  the  paramount  health  problem." 
PAUL  C.  KOMORA 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

Choosing  a  Career 

HOW  TO  FIND  AND  FOLLOW  YOUR 
CAREER,  by  William  J.  Reilly.  Harper. 
161  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc. 

F)R-  Reilly,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Straight  Thinking,  em- 
phasizes in  this  small  volume  the  impor- 
tance of  using  the  prescribed  scientific 
method  of  investigation,  when  the  choice 
of  one's  life  work  is  to  be  made.  He  says 
that  the  search  for  the  right  vocation 
should  consist  of  four  steps:  precise 
observation  of  basic  abilities,  likes  and 
dislikes;  definition  of  particular  vocation- 
al problem  and  consideration  of  possible 
solutions;  the  gathering  of  evidence  on 
possible  solutions ;  the  final  decision.  The 
four  steps,  described  in  detail,  -ire  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  of  the  procedure 
as  carried  out  by  actual  people,  a  realistic 
touch  that  greatly  enhances  the  helpful- 
ness of  the  book. 

People  fail  to  make  good  in  life,  Dr. 
Reilly   contends,    not   because    they    lack 


ability,  but  because  they  are  in  the  wrong 
job.  He  stresses  the  aid  which  may  be 
derived  from  aptitude  testing  and  sug- 
gests that  tests  may  well  be  administered 
at  regular  intervals  beginning  when  the 
child  is  eight  years  old.  Were  this  done, 
he  believes,  there  would  be  fewer  mis- 
takes in  the  training  programs  of  our 
young  people.  Parents,  teachers  and  social 
workers,  by  following  Dr.  Reilly's  most 
sensible  suggestions  should  be  better  able 
to  cope  with  some  of  youth's  vocational 
and  employment  problems. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  friendly, 
non-technical  style.  It  sh#uld  appeal  es- 
pecially to  boys  and  young  men  who  are 
eager  to  obtain  information  as  to  their 
fitness  for  different  types  of  employment. 
It  should  be  placed  where  it  will  be  easily 
available  to  them  and  should  not  be 
tacked  away  on  library  shelves  where 
only  a  few  will  ever  find  it. 

EMILY  BURR 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau. 
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Common  Words 

THORNDIKE-CENTURY  SENIOR  DICTION- 
ARY, by  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Scott,  Forcsman 
and  Co.  1065  pp.  I*rice  $2.48,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  '  HIS  is  a  dictionary  designed  by  an 
*•  educational  psychologist  especially 
for  students  in  the  upper  grades  and  in 
highschool.  In  general,  it  follows  the 
plan  of  the  same  author's  Junior  Dic- 
tionary, published  in  1935.  It  does  not 
give  the  derivations  of  words;  it  does 
give  clear,  brief,  simple  definitions  with 
admirable  illustrative  sentences  or 
phrases.  Thousands  of  small  but  un- 
usually interesting  and  helpful  pictures 
are  a  feature  of  this,  as  of  the  Junior 
Dictionary.  The  63,000  words  included 
were  chosen  from  recognized  lists  of 
words  most  common  in  reading  matter, 
and  from  counts  of  words  used  in  spe- 
cial fields,  among  them  science,  religion, 
history,  and  geography.  The  up-to-date- 
ness of  the  volume  is  beyond  question. 
Leafing  it  through,  one  finds  "blitzkrieg," 
"electric  eye,"  "blackout,"  "Vichy," 
"FHA,"  and  many  other  words  and 
terms  for  which  a  young  newspaper 
reader  in  these  confusing  times  is  likely 
to  need  help  from  his  dictionary. 

BEULAH  AMIDOX 

i 

Run  of  Shelves 

TEN  COMMUNITIES,  by  Paul  R.  Hanna.  I. 
James  Quillen,  Gladys  L.  Potter.  Scott,  Fores- 
man.  512  pp.  Price  $1.16,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

THE  authors  have  selected  ten  com- 
munities, typical  of  the  major  regions 
of  the  United  States,  and  show  the  de- 
velopment and  functioning  of  each  in  re- 
lation to  other  parts  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  world.  Intended  as  a  new  sort  of 
social  science  textbook  for  the  elementary 
grades,  the  book  also  should  prove  useful 
to  teachers  and  students  in  English-lan- 
guage classes  for  European  refugees. 
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*  We  have  the  business  of  making  Amer- 
ica not  a  problem  for  social  workers,  but 
a     home     for     the     people. — JONATHAN 
DANIELS,  journalist,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  Working  men,  like  all  men,  are  most 
interested  in  health  when  they  are  sick; 
when  they  are  well  their  interest  is  not 
easily    stirred. — DR.    ALICE    HAMILTON, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

'  The  fear  of  poverty  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  is  the  worst  moral  disease 
from  which  our  civilization  suffers. — 
WILLIAM  JAMES  in  "The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,"  1902. 

*  Many  people  have  proven  that  witnout 
art  or   phantasy   they  can   live   dull   but 
decent    lives,    but    that    to    live    without 
common    sense    would    take    them    right 
into  the  asylum. — JOEP  NICHOLAS,  to  the 
National   Arts    Club,    New    York,    in    a 
lecture  on  stained  glass. 

Our  nation  is  not  only  divisible  but  is 
divided  as  long  as  unemployables  on  re- 
lief and  WPA  are  left  to  rot  without 
an  effort  to  rehabilitate  them  and  re- 
store them  to  the  stream  of  economic 
life.— CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  assistant  co- 
ordinator of  health  and  welfare,  to  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 


So  They  Say 


•  The  democratic  approach  calls  for  less 
brave    dying    and    more    brave    living. — 
SAMUEL  GRAFTON  in  "All  Out." 

'  The  finest  prison  is  but  a  monument 
to  neglected  youth. — JAMES  A.  JOHNS- 
TON, warden,  Alcatraz  Penitentiary,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

'  Youth  is  not  a  different  animal;  rather 
it  is  an  identical  breed  put  out  to  a  dif- 
ferent pasture. — RUTH  BENEDICT  in  The 
New  Republic. 

'  The  things  that  are  good  in  our  com- 
mon American  life  are  our  faith,  our 
hope,  our  aspiration — FRANCES  PERKINS, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

•  What  is  notable  about  this  country  is 
not  its  completeness,  but  that  opportunity 
remains  to  complete  it.    The  Utopians  do 
not  see  this,   for  their  blueprint  is  com- 
plete.   And  as  long  as  it  remains  a  blue- 
print  they   seem    to   be   winning   all   the 
arguments.— -RAYMOND     GRAM     SWING, 
radio     commentator,    to     the    graduating 
class    of  Brooklyn    College. 


'  You  can't  have  500  bombers  a  month 
and  business  as  usual,  even  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. — LEON  HENDERSON  in  For- 
tune. 

•  I   have  two  children  that  are  depend- 
able and  I  am  the  one  that  they  depend 
on.     I  have  had  a  few  illigenerate  chil- 
dren but  that's  all.   Who  hasn't? — Letter 
to  Indiana  State  Department  of  Welfare. 

•  Civilization    is    threatened    today   not 
so  much  by  the  proud  aggressors  as  it  is 
by  the  meek  who  make  a  virtue  of  their 
harmlessness    and    do   nothing   about   the 
jobs     that     must     be     tackled. — GRACE 
LOUCKS     ELLIOTT,     national     president, 
YWCA. 

•  Dear   Friend:   I   read  one  time  where 
you  was  interested  in  old  antiques.     I  am 
sending  you   a  copy  of  great  grand   pas 
letter   which    I    thought  you   might   like. 
Will  you  reciprokate  and  raise  my  pen- 
sion.      Just     a     little. — Letter    to    Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

•  We   are   going   to   have   to  draw  some 
new  maps  to  guide  our  social  thinking  for 
today  and  tomorrow.     Yesterday's  chart 
of    public    and    private    social    work    will 
soon  be  as  inaccurate  as  last  year's  map 
of  Europe. — HELEN  CODY  BAKER  in  Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 


COMMUNITY 


Half  a  million  of  the  busiest  people  in  the  country  take  time  every  year  to 
lead  the  annual  financial  campaigns  of  some  six  hundred  community  chests 
and  welfare  funds  in  as  many  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Through  their  efforts,  nearly  ten  million  of  us  join  in  giving  for  the  support 
of  more  than  9,000  voluntary  social  agencies  which  help  those  among  us 
who  need  it.  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  employer  and  employe,  Americans 
of  every  race,  of  every  economic  bracket,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  choose 
to  work  and  give  together  for  a  common  cause. 

From  its  modest  beginning  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Community  Chest 
has  become  a  deep-rooted  American  institution.  It  is  the  simple  evolution 
of  neighborliness,  as  native  as  "hot  dogs,"  as  natural  to  our  way  of  life  as 
an  old-fashioned  barn-raising  was  to  our  forefathers. 
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Giving  We  Unite 

By  TOM  K.  SMITH 

Chairman,  1941  Community  Mobilization  for  Human  Needs 


IT  is  now  dawning  on  our  country 
that  history  has  handed  us  one  of 
her  stiffest  assignments.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  immensity  of 
the  job  that  confronts  us  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  Sometimes  we  Amer- 
icans are  slow  in  choosing  our  course, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  we  all  know 
—and  it's  root  and  fiber  of  what  we 
mean  by  "the  American  way"- — -when 
this  country  makes  up  its  mind  that  it 
has  a  job  to  do,  every  blessed  one  of 
us  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  goes  to  it. 

IN  TODAY'S  CRISIS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  EVERY 
city,  town,  and  village,  from  seaboard  to 
seaboard,  are  eager  to  do  their  share. 
This  eagerness  must  be  put  to  use;  the 
separate  efforts  of  individual  citizens 
must  be  mobilized  behind  skilled  leader- 
ship. But  for  this  leadership  we  must 
not  rely  solely  upon  public  officials.  We 
must  look  also  to  those  strong  and 
tested  citizens  in  each  community  who 
are  accustomed  to  assuming  responsi- 
bilities and  to  promoting  and  serving 
community  undertakings. 

Fortunately,  the  citizens  of  America's 
communities  are  accustomed  to  working 
together  for  the  common  good.  Our 
country  pulled  itself  up  by  the  bootstraps 
with  volunteer  congresses  and  governed 
itself  instinctively  by  town  meetings.  For 
twenty-five  years  many  thousands  of  its 
people  have  engaged  in  neighborly  team- 
work through  the  Community  Chest 
movement. 

This  movement  was  the  offspring  of 
the  war  chests  organized  during  the  first 


World  War  to  bring  order  and  efficiency 
out  of  a  confused  and  confusing  dupli- 
cation of  appeals  for  funds.  Eventually 
there  were  293  of  these  war  chests  which 
not  only  raised  upwards  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  but  also  developed  a 
method  which  struck  Americans  as  the 
intelligent  way  to  support  normal  com- 
munity social  services.  Said  William  J. 
Norton  in  Survey  Graphic  for  Novem- 
ber 1927:  "Within  a  year  after  President 
Wilson's  call  to  arms,  the  war  chest  had 
sprung  into  existence  in  every  part  of 
America  and  shortly,  when  the  war  was 
over,  its  successor,  the  Community  Chest, 
a  new  phase  in  the  evolution  of  social 
work,  was  marching  on." 

FOR     TWENTY-FIVE     YEARS     THE     CHESTS 

have  marched  on,  increasing  in  numbers 
and  in  strength,  accepted  everywhere  as 
the  normal  American  way  of  handling  a 
community  responsibility.  During  the 
early  depression  years,  before  tax  funds 
came  to  the  rescue  of  emergency  relief, 
they  carried  a  crushing  burden  in  a  criti- 
cal period  of  community  life. 

Today  we  face  a  crisis  even  more 
threatening  than  economic  depression. 
Can  our  American  community  life 
weather  the  storms  of  a  world  at  war? 
With  the  lightnings  of  economic  stress 
and  the  thunder  of  armanent  production 
to  distract  us,  will  we  keep  our  people 
strong  and  healthy,  and  hold  fast  to  the 
gains  we  have  made  in  sound  community 
living?  Will  we  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress with  our  baby  health  stations,  our 
hospitals,  our  clinics,  our  visiting  nurses, 
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and  other  services  that  conserve  the 
health  of  our  people?  Will  we  support 
not  only  special  wartime  appeals  but  our 
playgrounds  and  settlement  houses,  our 
boys'  clubs,  and  our  agencies  for  counsel 
and  aid  to  distressed  families?  These  are 
the  forces  behind  the  scenes,  supplement- 
ing government  responsibility  with  citi- 
zen good  will  and  concern.  These  must 
supply  the  reserves  of  strength  and  unity 
of  purpose  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
history  has  hurled  at  us.  As  Governor 
Lehman  of  New  York  says,  "We  cannot 
suspend  our  way  of  life  while  we  go 
out  to  defend  it." 

Our  American  communities  are  equip- 
ped for  this  task.  We  know  how  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good ;  we  are 
accustomed  to  accomplishing  what  we 
set  out  to  do.  Already  our  Councils  of 
Social  Agencies  are  supplying  defense 
councils  with  leadership  in  matters  of 
welfare;  our  Community  Chests  in  many 
cities  are  raising  funds  for  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  and  stand  ready 
to  help  with  other  emergency  appeals. 
There  is  no  present  indication  of  lessen- 
ing support  of  our  normal  social  serv- 
ices, in  fact  the  Community  Chest  cam- 
paigns of  last  spring  showed  nearly  6 
percent  increase  over  comparable  results 
the  previous  year. 

BORN  OF  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR,  GROWN 

up  to  fight  in  this  one,  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies 
of  the  United  States  are  two  good  signs 
and  signals  that  this  country  will  see  it 
through.- 


Personal  Inspection 

By  MARGARET  CULKIN  BANNING 


IT  was  high  time  for  me  to  make  an  inspection.     If  I 
am  to  go  on  talking  about  Community  Funds,  I  said 
to  myself  one  summer  day  in   1941,  I  must  not  only 
look  at  these  budget  sheets,  these  campaign  plans  and  at  the 
familiar  faces  of  the  board  of  directors  as  they  eat  their 
sixty-cent  lunches  and  hear  reports.     I  must  look  over  the 
goods  and  services  the  Community  Fund  pays  for.  Hearsay 
doesn't  count  in  building  up  a  case. 

Even  more  important,  it  seemed  time  for  me  to  inspect 
my  own  conviction  that  Community  Funds  are  institutions 
worthy  of  continuance  in  a  world  that  is  pulling  in  its  belt 
and  preparing  to  live  the  hard  way.  Is  the  Community 
Fund  modern  ?  Or  is  it  dated  ?  Has  the  most  wide- 
spread and  highly  organized  American  experiment  in  col- 
lectivism gone  sour? 

THE     TROUBLE     WITH     ME,     AND     SURELY     WITH     MANY 

others,  is  that  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  cannot  see  the 
subject  for  the  technique.  The  pricking  of  the  social  con- 
science of  the  United  States  has  become  an  almost  profes- 
sional business.  In  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months, 
occasionally  in  the  spring,  a  kind  of  high-powered  coaxing 
breaks  out  in  hundreds  of  communfties.  The  methods  of 
the  revivalist  and  the  high  pressure  salesman  are  combined 
in  order  to  raise 'money  to  support  social  agencies  which 
have  no  claim  on  government  treasuries.  Citizens  are 
cajoled  and  exhorted,  sometimes  shamed,  and  once  in 
a  while  bull-dozed  into  making  gifts  to  their  local  Funds. 

It  is  the  only  way  the  money  can  be  raised,  say  those 
who  seem  to  know,  and  they  probably  are  right.  For  the 
whole  business  is  as  native  to  North  America  as  griddle- 
cakes  and  corn  on  the  cob.  The  Community  Fund  bears 
the  unmistakable  imprints  of  the  U.  S.  A. :  public  good 
intention,  an  approachable  and  articulate  middle  class,  a 
certain  naivete  about  human  relations,  and  the  desire  to 
get  the  most  for  our  money,  even  in  charity.  It  is  mechan- 
ical and  organized  to  the  teeth.  It  is  soft-hearted  and  per- 
sonal. That's  the  way  we  are  in  this  country.  The  Com- 
munity Fund  has  all  the  clumsiness  and  deliberate  in- 
clusiveness  of  a  democratic  set-up  and  so  wastes  some  time 
in  getting  to  its  point.  But  it  preserves  in  action  two 
things  which  we  consider  valuable  and  necessary,  free  will 
and  diversified  control. 

Even  the  mockery  and  criticisms  which  are  directed  at 
Community  Funds  have  a  national  flavor.  Our  talent  for 
caricature,  our  tendency  to  laugh  at  anything  which  takes 
itself  over-seriously,  doesn't  spare  the  Community  Fund 
campaigns.  But  that  does  no  harm.  In  this  country  we 
make  fun  of  our  most  settled  institutions  and  the  Com- 
munity Funds  would  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  find  their 
campaigns  caricatured  on  the  cover  of  the  New  Yorker. 
It  might  help  to  raise  the  money  in  a  hard  year. 

And  every  year  is  a  hard  year  for  the  Community  Funds. 
After  long  personal  experience  with  them  I  am  sure  of 
that.  National  prosperity  and  national  adversity  alike  are 
turned  to  their  disadvantage,  paradoxical  as  that  seems. 
In  the  depression  years  it  was  hard  to  collect  funds;  that 
was  understandable  because  practically  everyone  was  afraid 
of  going  to  the  poorhouse.  But  funds  were  raised.  When 


large  scale  public  relief  began,  it  was  constantly  argued 
that  communities  could  not  support  both  public  and  private 
relief,  though  it  turned  out  that  they  could  and  did.  Now 
that  there  is  more  employment  and  more  money  in  cir- 
culation, that  too  is  turned  into  an  argument  against 
Community  Funds.  For  if  the  country  is  back  at  work 
and  wages,  why  can't  we  cut  down  on  this  money  which 
\ve  have  been  spending  to  help  out  the  unfortunate?  That 
is  already  being  said. 

In  some  quarters  the  drama  of  the  agony  in  Europe 
and  Asia  may  have  the  curious  effect  of  making  people 
ignore  suffering  and  distress  in  this  country.  The  money 
which  the  Community  Funds  of  the  United  States  need, 
in  their  hand-to-mouth  existence,  must  be  raised  this  year 
in  a  country  which  is  somewhat  dulled  to  tragedy,  at  a 
time  when  prices  are  rising  and  when  government  is 
demanding  a  greater  share  of  every  income  large  enough 
to  permit  social  contributions. 

But  to  my  thinking  the  Community  Funds  need  not  fear 
the  people  who  are  looking  for  plausible  reasons  not  to 
contribute.  The  funds  always  have  managed  to  get  along 
without  their  help.  One  such  group  consists  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  get  away  with  their  own  selfishness 
— a  loose-hung  and  mutually  traitorous  combination.  An- 
other is  made  up  of  those  who  believe  that  the  help  which 
men  give  to  one  another  should  be  completely  codified  and 
under  government  control.  The  communist  does  not  sup- 
port Community  Funds.  Nor  will  any  totalitarian. 

There  are  others  in  the  United  States  who  have  no 
liking  for  Community  Funds,  some  of  them  with  reason. 
Often  they  have  come  upon  a  fault  or  a  failure  in  the 
organization.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  such 
things  exist.  One  can  be  the  better  friend  of  the  Com- 
munity Funds  for  not  claiming  perfection.  I  can  testify, 
because  I  have  seen  for  myself,  that  year  after  year  failures 
are  acknowledged  and  faults  corrected.  The  record  of 
conversions  made  by  the  Community  Funds  is  very  large. 

But  what  the  Community  Funds  of  this  country  need  to 
worry  about  this  year  is  a  dimming  of  their  appeals  even 
among  their  friends  and  supporters  because  the  sound  of 
destruction  is  so  deafening.  They  must  answer  the  honest 
question  in  my  mind,  and  perhaps  in  yours,  as  to  whether 
the  need  for  them  is  as  great  as  it  was  formerly  and,  even 
more  serious,  the  philosophical  question  as  to  whether  in  a 
re-shaped  world  a  Community  Fund  will  be  obsolete. 

These  questions  cannot  be  put  to  rest  by  whipped-up 
enthusiasms  or  by  exhortations.  They  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  the  facts,  by  looking  not  at  the  "agencies"  but  through 
them  to  what  they  accomplish. 

So  I  went  out  to  see. 

THE  HOME  FOR  MEN  IN  MY  CITY  WAS  BUILT  YEARS  AGO. 
It  clings  to  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  lake,  with 
fine  views  from  its  many  windows.  Almost  always  a  few 
stiff-jointed  figures  may  be  seen  toiling  up  the  many  steps 
leading  to  the  front  door  or  resting  on  the  benches  at  the 
top. 

The  old  men  stare  at  you  as  you  pass.  For  most  of  them 
life  is  without  promise.  Few  have  any  accumulations  of 
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property  or  money.  Some  have  a  pittance 
from  a  relative  or  friend.  Some  have  pensions 
or  fractions  of  pensions.  None  has  enough  to 
buy  an  annuity  in  an  old  people's  home  and 
many  would  not  want  to  go  to  one. 

The  younger  transients  look  for  work  and 
in  good  times  they  get  it.  I  have  seen  this 
Home  for  Men  so  full  that  there  were  mat- 
tresses in  the  corridors.  Today  only  about 
1 80  men  are  registered.  Some  of  them  still 
do  odd  jobs  now  and  then  or  work  on  the 
woodpile  back  of  the  Home.  But  usually 
their  health  has  been  battered  by  neglect  and 
hard  conditions  of  living.  They  can't  do 
much.  They  shouldn't  try. 

The  Community  Fund  in  my  city  spends 
about  $5,500  a  year  in  this  institution.  This 
takes  care  of  the  men  who  have  a  claim 
nowhere  else.  The  money  spent  is  the 
equivalent  of  nine  thousand  days'  living  for 
such  men  if  it  went  for  food  and  lodging 
alone.  Meals  cost  the  men  approximately 
fifteen  cents  each,  and  a  bed  in  the  dormitory 
fifteen  cents  a  night. 

No  defense  effort  is  going  to  have  a  place 
for  these  old  men.  They  are  useless  in  a 
production  program  that  calls  for  the  able  and 
the  strong.  Ailments  and  discouragements  handicap  them. 
Yet  here  they  are.  Who  is  to  care  for  them  if  the  Com- 
munity Fund  does  not?  Old  age  is  rarely  attractive  to 
others  or  pleasant  to  the  old,  even  when  it  can  pay  its  way 
and  retain  its  wit  and  health.  But  the  flavor  of  life  lasts 
a  long  while. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  had  John  Steinbeck  with  me 
because  he  would  have  been  able  to  write  so  adequately 
about  the  occasional  gleam  of  pleasure  that  comes  to  old 


Photo  from   Mil 
"The  Goodwill  wants  no  profit  although  it  is  a 


Photo  from  Toledo  Community   Chest 
"The  gleam  of  pleasure  that  comes  to  old  men  over  the  checkerboard" 


men  studying  the  checkerboard  or  sitting  in  the  sun,  look- 
ing at  the  lake,  telling  stories  about  when  they  were  sailors, 
speculating  on  what  there  would  be  for  dinner.  That 
day  for  dinner  there  was  soup  and  meat  stew  and  bread 
and  butter  and  a  strip  of  colored  gelatin  for  a  sweet.  For 
supper  a  mess  of  beans  was  cooking.  In  the  morning  there 
would  be  bread  and  coffee  and  cereal.  It  was  all  coarse 
simple  food  but  it  looked  and  smelled  good. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  proper  care  of 
the  men  in  that  Home  was  the 
business  of  the  community.  I 
knew  from  the  study  of  records 
and  budgets  that  this  institution 
needed  its  subsidy  from  the 
Fund.  But  obviously,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subsidy,  it  needed  sus- 
tained interest  on  the  part  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Fund.  I 
saw  the  dormitory  where  men 
slept  who  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  the  little  boxes  of  rooms.  It 
was  adequate  but  it  was  sad  to 
see  old  age  housed  with  so  little 
privacy.  But  on  an  earlier  visit 
I  had  seen  other  places,  and  par- 
ticularly one  room  in  that  in- 
stitution which  was  not  adequate, 
not  even  decent — a  room  next  to 
the  toilets,  shared  by  three  half 
sick  old  men. 

I  had  protested  the  use  of  that 
room  and  the  condition  had  been 
corrected.  However,  it  was  not 
corrected  because  of  my  com- 
plaint but  because  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Community  Fund 

waukee  County  Community  Hin.i       behind   me,   and   I    felt   the   full 
business"  force  of  that  organization  and  its 
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from   Omaha   Community   Chest 
"They  were  healthy  children  playing  {reely  and  happily" 

resources  and  its  standing  in  the  city  when  I  made  my 
protest. 

IF    I    HAD   WANTED    STEINBECK   TO    WRITE    THE    STORY   OF 

the  Home  for  Men,  I  wanted  Dickens  out  of  his  grave  and 
right  along  with  me  when  I  went  to  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries. For  years  I  have  been  sending  bags  of  discarded 
things  to  the  Goodwill,  to  be  reconditioned  and  sold  to 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  new  things.  But  I 
had  never  been  inside  Goodwill's  unpretentious  old  wooden 
buildings. 

It  is  the  greatest  curiosity  shop  I  ever  saw.  Here  were 
shoes  and  lamps  and  beds  and  flashlights  without  batteries, 
and  a  chair  like  one  your  grandmother  had,  and  scales, 
and  ironing  boards,  and  baby  buggies  and  cardtables  and 
music  boxes,  and  kitchen  skillets,  and  books  that  I  always 
had  wanted  to  read,  and  more  shoes  and  old  evening 
dresses  and  everything  you  can  think  of. 

After  a  first  sorting  out,  the  things  which  can  be  cleaned 
and  mended  are  made  ready  for  use  and  sale.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  carpentry  work,  and  painting,  and  cobbling, 
and  sewing,  done  largely  by  workers  who  could  not  com- 
pete in  the  ordinary  labor  market.  The  Goodwill  gives 
partly  worn  out  workers  a  chance  at  a  job  and  it  does  it 
in  the  name  of  a  Christian  Democracy,  without  being 
mealy-mouthed  about  the  words. 

Yes,  I  could  see  the  story.  The  young  couple  who 
needed  a  kitchen  table  or  a  baby  carriage  could  afford  to 
buy  one  here.  Indeed  they  could  furnish  a  kitchen  or  a 
cabin,  could  dress  themselves  and  the  baby  pretty  largely 
from  the  Goodwill. 

Almost  anyone  can  shop  here  for  his  personal  needs,  but 
not  secondhand  dealers  who  want  to  sell  this  stuff  at  a 
greater  profit.  They  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Goodwill,  which  wants  no  profit  although  it  is  a  business. 
Such  a  business  that  in  my  city  there  were  47,000  sales 
last  year — sales  of  things  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
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thrown  away  as  useless  trash. 
Obviously  this  is  an  experi- 
ment in  collectivism,  but  it  has 
not  been  manipulated  politically, 
ajid  it  is  not  being  exploited. 
The  effort  is  worth  close  ob- 
servation and  sound  development. 
For  it  is  no  secret  that  we  Amer- 
icans must  learn  to  waste  less, 
and  that  we  may  have  to  cut 
corners  and  learn  how  to  make 
things  do  before  we  get  through 
our  national  emergency.  I 
thought,  as  I  left  the  curiosity 
shop,  this  is  the  way  I  prefer 
my  collectivism— not  doled  out  in 
poison  tablets,  not  shouted  at  me, 
but  in  good  practical  experiments 
in  making  things  go  around  in 
the  community. 

I    LUNCHED  THAT  DAY  IX    A   HIG 

old  house  where  in  the  last  ten 
years  416  children  have  been 
born  to  unmarried  mothers  and 
have  been  cared  for  according  to 
the  most  modern  methods  by 
their  mothers  during  the  first 

years  of  their  lives.  This  was  the  second  of  these  homes 
which  I  had  visited.  Neither  home — one  Protestant  and 
one  Catholic — was  afflicted  by  any  atmosphere  of  "punish- 
ment for  sin."  There  were  rules,  but  no  fear.  In  one  of 
the  homes  I  saw  letters  which  the  girls  had  been  asked  to 
write  to  the  superintendent,  telling  how  to  improve  the  in- 
stitution. They  did  not  have  to  sign  the  letters.  Most  of 
them  wanted  to  stay  up  a  little  later  at  night. 

I  didn't  need  Dickens  or  Steinbeck  or  anyone  else  along 
when  I  visited  these  homes.  Hawthorne  told  the  story 
of  these  girls  years  ago  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  It  re- 
mains true  in  1941.  The  heads  of  both  the  homes  said  to 
me,  "It  is  still  difficult  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  keep  her 
child  with  her.  Many  of  them  try,  but  usually  after 
awhile  they  have  to  give  up.  And,  of  course,  most  of 
them  suffer  terribly." 

And  a  girl  said,  "If  you  have  a  baby  and  try  to  keep  it, 
people  make  it  tough  for  you." 

The  Community  Fund,  in  operation,  is  more  modern, 
more  generous  than  the  community.  Our  dollars  do  kinder 
and  better  work  than  we  do. 

The  homes  which  we  support  with  Community  Fund 
money  encourage  the  girls  to  keep  their  babies  and  teach 
them  as  much  competence  and  self-respect  as  possible.  It's 
easy  to  place  the  girls  in  domestic  service — not  so  easy  to 
find  them  other  work.  The  children,  as  a  rule,  are  beau- 
tifully healthy,  and  fine  adoptive  homes  wait  for  those 
whom  the  mothers  cannot  keep. 

The  Home  where  I  lunched  has,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
kept  over  a  thousand  girls  from  becoming  public  menaces, 
from  suicide,  from  despair.  It  has  taught  these  girls  to 
keep  their  heads  up,  that  work  is  a  healer,  that  they  still 
can  laugh.  And  they  do. 

Who  is  to  do  this  work  if  the  Community  Fund  doesn't? 
The  individuals  of  a  community  who  still  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  girl  to  bring  up  her  illegitimate  child  herself? 
I  thought,  as  I  went  away,  these  institutions  are  ahead  of 
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their  communities.  They  are  leading  us  toward  the  future 
which  will  deal  out  shame  more  fairly.  For  this  work 
alone  support  of  the  Community  Fund  is  justified.  But 
out  of  our  city's  Fund  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
(of  which  $215,000  goes  directly  to  the  twenty-seven  in- 
stitutions which  it  supports)  the  Rescue  Homes  for  Girls 
get  only  about  $15,000  a  year. 

I  WENT  TO  A  LUTHERAN  ORPHANAGE  TO  SEE  WHAT 
they  did  with  their  $6,000  allotment  from  the  Fund.  I  saw 
what  is  usually  shown  visitors,  the  over-neat  beds,  the 
rows  of  toys,  and  I  said  a  little  fearfully,  "Where  are  the 
children?" 

The  children,  they  told  me,  were  out  on  the  playground 
and  I  might  have  saved  my  fears.  They  were  healthy 
children  and  they  were  playing  freely  and  happily.  They 
had  swings.  They  had  a  little  playhouse.  They  had  a 
slide ;  and  one  small  boy  of  twelve  lay  on  his  back  and 
wondered  about  life.  Perhaps  some  day  he  will  write 
a  story  that  will  be  the  modern  "Oliver  Twist"  and 
show  us  how  unbelievably  far  we  have  come  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  care  for  the  unfortunate. 

BEST  AND  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  OF  ALL,  WE   HAVE   LEARNED 

to  care  for  them  before  they  become  unfortunate,  to  X-ray 
the  condition  before  it  has  developed  and  to  cure  it  while 
cure  is  still  possible.  In  a  modern  office  building  in  my 
own  city  there  are  three  bright  rooms,  partially  supported 
by  the  Community  Fund,  where  day  after  day  there  goes 
on  the  work  of  cutting  down  the  clientele  of  the  rescue 
homes  and  the  orphanages,  and  the  number  of  derelicts 
who  will  drift  into  the  home  for  men.  It  begins  so  far 
back  of  the  outcome  that  you  must  look  closer  and 
imaginatively  before  you  see  the  real  import  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic,  that  new  agency  which  exists  in  some 
cities  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding my  own. 

Here  one  morning  sits  a 
good  -  looking  young  woman 
with  a  thwarted,  anxious  ex- 
pression. She  doesn't  quite  like 
the  fair-haired  child  playing  on 
the  floor  beside  her  who  looks 
like  an  angel  and  acts  like  a 
devil.  It  is  her  own  daughter, 
but  the  mother  cannot  see  that 
the  misbehavior  of  the  child  is 
the  result  of  her  own  malad- 
justment, her  dissatisfaction 
with  what  she  has  in  life.  She 
thinks  that  perhaps  the  child 
is  "not  quite  right."  The 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  can  re- 
assure her  on  that  point.  The 
little  girl  has  superior  intel- 
ligence, quite  easy  to  determine 
at  the  age  of  four.  The  reason 
she  destro3's  her  toys  and  is 
so  unreasonable  is,  curiously 
enough,  only  that  she  wants 
playmates  and  in  her  block 
there  are  no  children  to  play 
with.  So  she  gets  excitement 
out  of  resisting  her  mother.  If 
this  goes  on,  uncorrected,  the 


"Fine  homes    await    those    the    mothers   cannot   keep" 


destructive  child  who  needs  playmates,  undeniably  pretty 
and  utterly  undisciplined,  will  be  a  problem  to  her  school 
teachers  and  probably  in  a  few  years  a  candidate  for  the 
Rescue  Home.  How  can  she  be  kept  out  of  it? 

The  clinic  diagnoses  the  condition  of  both  mother  and 
daughter.  The  child  belongs  in  a  nursery  school.  The 
mother  needs  help  in  getting  a  job  to  earn  enough  to  send 
her  there,  for  that  will  make  the  woman  feel  less  frus- 
trated. It  can  be  done.  It  was  done,  and  at  an  infini- 
tesimal cost  to  the  community  in  comparison  with  the  so-, 
cial  cost  if  the  condition  which  was  creating  mental  and 
emotional  havoc  had  gone  unrecognized  and  unchanged. 

I  thought  that  an  attractive  girl  of  seventeen  I  once  saw 
there  was  one  of  the  assistants,  and  only  later  found  out 
about  her.  She  was  in  her  third  year  of  highschool  when 
her  teachers  decided  something  had  to  be  done  about  her. 
The  girl  kept  talking  in  class.  She  hated  some  teachers, 
adored  others.  Her  schoolmates  avoided  her.  She  had 
insomnia,  they  found,  and  people  began  to  say :  "Oh,  that 
girl  is  going  to  lose  her  mind!  She's  the  dementia  praecox 
type." 

In  the  first  place,  the  clinic  workers  made  a  friend  of  the 
girl.  Then  she  was  sent  to  a  hospital  and  kept  utterly 
quiet  for  a  month  until  peace  had  somehow  seeped  into 
her.  In  the  meantime  they  discovered  that  her  home  was 
no  place  for  her.  Her  mother  was  an  excitable,  nervous 
woman,  the  worst  possible  companion  for  the  child.  (Per- 
haps the  grandmother  had  done  as  badly  by  the  mother.) 
It  took  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  persuasion,  but  finally 
that  pitiful  girl  was  placed  with  more  sensible  and  kindly 
people.  Her  father,  cooperating,  paid  her  board. 

"Now,"  said  the  psychiatrist,  "she  has  an  astonishingly 
large  group  of  friends  in  highschool.  Yes,  she's  back. 
She's  coming  through  with  flying  colors." 

And  just  in  money  alone,  what  would  a  dementia 
praecox  case  have  cost  the  com- 
munity? Certainly  many  times 
the  cost  of  its  prevention. 

This  work  of  mental  hygiene 
permeates  the  community.  It 
is  the  public  movement  toward 
prevention  of  bad  adjustments 
which  will  throw  an  individual 
on  the  rocks  of  life.  It  handles, 
in  my  city,  twice  as  many  chil- 
dren as  adults.  It  is  so  modern 
an  effort,  so  experimental  and 
delicate  and  highly  personal, 
that  our  public  agencies  are 
neither  willing  nor  equipped  to 
undertake  it.  But  the  workers 
in  the  public  agencies  often  find 
these  cases.  They  tell  me  they 
would  be  powerless  to  help 
them,  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  private 
agencies.  The  public  agency 
could  tell  the  highschool  girl's 
family  how  to  go  about  com- 
mitting her  to  the  state  insane 
hospital,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  facilities  to  put  her  back 
in  her  normal  school  girl  life 
where  she  is  now. 

The    Community    Fund    bill 


Fund 
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is  very  small  for  what  it  buys,  and  no  matter  how  poor 
we  may  be  feeling,  this  is  a  proper  bill  to  pay.  It  is  a 
bill  to  pay  before  we  have  a  right  to  pay  bills  for  Europe. 
No  one  has  any  respect  for  or  trust  in  the  person  who  does 
not  take  care  of  his  own.  The  same  thing  applies  to  com- 
munities and  nations.  Collectivism,  if  it  comes,  should 
come  not  as  a  result  of  political  exhortation  but  naturally, 
as  the  outgrowth  of  a  social  mood  and  the  development  of 
a  social  habit.  The  Community  Funds  help  us  to  perfect 
our  own  usages. 

If  we  cannot  prove  that  democracy  can  look  out  for  its 
own,  young  or  old,  mistaken,  cheated,  or  poor,  we  are 
hypocrites  when  we  urge  democracy  so  strongly  upon 
others.  If  we  must  turn  all  social  care  over  to  the  state,  we 
are  no  different  in  philosophy  from  the  systems  we  oppose. 


The  state  must  do  its  full  share,  but  where  personal  care  is 
needed  the  community  still  must  service  itself  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Part  of  our  defense  money  must  go  for  guns,  for  forti- 
fications and  uniforms,  but  part  must  be  spent  to  keep  this 
country  as  untotalitarian  in  philosophy  and  habit  as  pos- 
sible. The  Community  Funds  and  their  support  are  good 
indexes  of  how  well  this  is  being  done. 

That  is  what  I  found  out  when  I  did  my  personal  in- 
spection. I  inspected  the  institutions  and  in  the  main  they 
are  excellent.  I  inspected  the  budgets  and  there  is  no 
waste,  but  great  economy  in  nearly  all  instances.  I  in- 
spected my  own  convictions  about  Community  Funds  and, 
with  the  rust  removed,  found  them  as  strong  as  ever.  So 
may  you. 


How  the  Chests  Spend  the  Money 

By  ALLEN  T.  BURNS,    Executive  Vice-President 

and 

BRADLEY  BUELL,    Field  Director,  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


COLLECTING,  spending.  Throughout  the  quarter 
century  of  Community  Chest  history,  these  respon- 
sibilities have  been  Siamese  twins  guiding  the  con- 
tributor's dollar  through  its  philanthropic  paces. 

In  the  early  days,  some  Chests  held  that  they  were 
merely  collection  agencies ;  that  quality  of  service,  efficiency 
of  administration,  duplication  and  coordination,  were 
agency  responsibilities  and  not  the  business  of  the  Chest. 
But  logic  has  been  inexorable.  People  give  their  money  to 
a  Community  Chest.  The  notion  that  the  Chest  could  di- 
vorce itself  completely  from  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pened to  the  money  never  has  gone  down  anywhere.  The 
public  has  been  concerned  with  the  spending  no  less  than 
with  the  collecting  of  Chest  funds.  From  the  simple  matter 
of  competent  financial  accounting  to  more  general  ques- 
tions of  administration ;  from  obvious  overlapping  and  du- 
plication of  services  to  broader  issues  of  relationship  be- 
tween public  and  private  service ;  from  concern  about  the 
practices  of  the  individual  agency  to  total  community  plan- 
ning, the  horizons  of  the  Chests  have  widened  steadily. 

The  responsibilities  assumed  by  Chests  have  been  neither 
administrative  nor  authoritative.  Even  in  the  most  highly 
organized  communities  the  boards  and  management  of  the 
social  agencies  remain  as  autonomous  as  they  were  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Chest.  Their  continued  participa- 
tion in  the  Chest  is  still  a  voluntary  decision.  At  the  same 
time  the  development  of  certain  simple  but  significant  pro- 
cedures, with  both  the  Chest  and  the  member  agencies  par- 
ticipating, has  provided  the  yeast  for  a  steady  process  of 
improvement  in  community  service. 

The  kernel  of  the  process  is  in  the  fact  that  each  year 
each  agency  presents  to  the  Chest  not  merely  a  request  for 
funds,  but  a  budget  initially  approved  by  its  own  board  of 
directors.  The  Chest,  in  determining  the  sum  to  be  al- 
located to  the  agency,  must  approve  that  budget.  This 
starts  an  ever-widening  circle  of  "conferencing,"  fact- 


gathering,  and  broad-gauged  planning,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ment and  debate  which  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  ad- 
justment between  general  and  particular  interests. 

Uniformly,  Chest  boards  delegate  primary  responsibility 
for  this  process  to  a  budget  committee  which  the  member 
agencies  usually  have  a  voice  in  nominating  or  selecting. 
On  these  budget  committees  all  over  the  country  are  com- 
petent men  and  women  who  spend  long  hours  studying 
data,  conferring  with  agency  representatives,  and  visiting 
agency  work,  first-hand.  Cities  as  large  as  Cleveland, 
Washington,  or  St.  Louis  have  budget  secretaries  who  put 
in  full  time  on  problems  of  agency  operation  and  finance. 
In  smaller  cities,  the  professional  staff  collects  service  data 
and  makes  special  studies  for  this  committee.  Indeed, 
jealous  as  the  Chests  are  of  low  administrative  costs,  they 
gradually  are  discovering  long-run  economy  in  systematic 
fact-finding  and  practical  research,  usually  through  the  di- 
rection and  planning  of  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  in  the 
fields  in  which  their  agencies  are  rendering  service. 

IN  ALL,  COMMUNITY  CHESTS  ANNUALLY  APPROPRIATE 
between  $80,000,000  and  $90,000,000  to  agencies  whose 
total  budgets  are  between  two  and  three  times  that  amount. 
These  budgets  include  the  agencies'  earnings  and  other 
income.  Roughly  speaking,  about  25  percent  of  the  Chest 
allocation  is  for  families  and  adults  who  are  dependent.  It 
covers  such  services  as  those  rendered  by  family  welfare 
societies,  Catholic  and  Jewish  welfare  agencies,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  Travelers  Aid,  and  homes  for  the  aged.  A 
little  less  than  20  percent  goes  for  special  services  to  chil- 
dren: children's  aid  societies,  day  nurseries,  non-sectarian 
and  denominational  institutions  for  children.  Another  20 
percent  goes  for  health  services:  hospitals  and  clinics,  visit- 
ing nurse  associations,  and  a  variety  of  special  activities. 
About  25  percent  goes  for  leisure  time:  the  recreation  and 
group  work  programs  of  the  YM  and  YWCA,  the  Boy 
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Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  boys'  clubs,  settlements,  and  the 
like.  Approximately  10  percent  represents  the  cost  of 
campaign,  collection  of  pledges,  Chest  administration,  and 
the  year-round  planning  and  educational  programs  of  Coun- 
cils of  Social  Agencies. 

While  almost  everyone  is  generally  familiar  with  such 
local  agencies  as  these,  too  few  are  fully  aware  of  how  far 
the  community  depends  for  maintenance  of  its  normal  life 
upon  the  resources  of  the  network  of  private  agencies  fi- 
nanced by  its  Community  Chest.  The  people  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  example,  were  much  surprised  last  summer  when 
a  survey  showed  that  during  the  preceding  twelve  months 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  97,231  families  of  the  city  had 
received  some  service  from  Chest-financed  agencies. 

While  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Chest  begins  with 
the  annual  study  of  the  individual  agency's  budget  and  ends 
with  an  allocation  of  funds  to  the  agency,  the  road  between 
is  long  and  increasingly  intricate.  There  are  the  inevitable 
questions  of  what  other  private  agencies  in  related  fields  are 
doing;  what  the  public  or  tax-supported  agencies  are  doing; 
whether  the  distribution  of  funds  between  different  types  of 
service  has  a  sound  relation  to  the  need  for  service.  These 
are  not  questions  of  theory.  They  arise  out  of  the  joint 
agency  and  Chest  consideration  of  budget  items  for  per- 
sonnel, for  new  service  units,  for  relief  or  boarding  home 
expense,  for  repairs  or  new  equipment  for  buildings.  From 
this  practical  necessity  for  decision  has  come  an  increasing 
need  for  more  and  more  social  facts  to  guide  both  Chest 
and  agency  in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  allo- 
cation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  volume,  character,  and 
organization  of  community  service  has  changed  markedly 
in  these  last  ten  years.  In  1930  the  privately  supported 
agencies  carried  a  substantial  proportion  of  relief  to  the  un- 
employed, the  unemployable,  the  aged,  and  other  dependent 
groups.  There  was  no  WPA,  no  federal  old  age  assistance 
or  aid  to  the  blind  and  to  dependent  children,  no  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance. 
Today,  with  public  assistance  established  as  a  governmental 
responsibility,  there  is  little  justification  for  a  private 
agency  with  relief  as  its  primary  function. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  is  great  need  for  service  to 
families  suffering  from  the  drastic  changes  in  economic 
fortune  of  this  past  decade — families  with  problems  which, 
if  not  solved,  may  lead  to  broken  homes,  neglect  of  children, 
loss  of  morale  and  employability.  Community  Chests  and 
the  agencies  in  the  family  field  are  still  in  the  process  at 
once  of  liquidating  their  relief  function,  which  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  over,  and  of  developing  skilled  case  work 
service  which  will  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  family 
breakdown. 

So  it  is  with  the  care  of  children.  Public  support,  both 
in  institutions  and  foster  homes,  has  become  more  and 
more  available  for  those  who  must  be  cared  for  permanently 
outside  their  homes.  The  federal  aid  to  dependent  children 
program  has  reduced  the  number  of  children  who  must  be 
separated  from  their  own  homes.  But  children  with  be- 
havior and  adjustment  problems  continue  to  need  skilled 
service,  and  short-time  care  often  must  be  provided  while 
family  problems  are  being  worked  out.  So  Community 
Chest  budget  committees  and  agency  boards  are  working 
to  transfer  dependent  children  to  tax-supported  agencies 
and  to  provide  better  methods  for  early  prevention  of  un- 
stable personalities  and  behavior  problems. 

While    not    all    Community    Chests    include    hospitals 


Photo  from  Louisville  Community  Chest 
The  chance  to  play  is  the  right  of  every  child 

among  their  members,  the  many  that  do  are  confronted 
with  a  complexity  of  problems.  Traditionally  the  volun- 
tary hospital  has  used  the  profits  from  its  full-pay  patients 
to  meet  a  substantial  part  of  its  expenditures  for  free  care. 
During  the  depression  the  sharp  decrease  in  pay  business, 
coinciding  with  lessened  Chest  income,  had  the  effect  in 
many  communities  of  throwing  this  procedure  completely 
out  of  gear. 

Today  hospitals,  Community  Chests,  and  local  govern- 
ments are  struggling  to  develop  sound  communitywide  plans 
for  the  provision  of  hospital  care,  not  only  for  families  on 
relief  but  for  the  marginal  family  which  can  meet  its  mini- 
mum needs  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  but  cannot  meet 
the  emergency  costs  of  hospitalization.  The  rapidly  spread- 
ing insurance  device  of  group  hospitalization  is  meeting 
some  of  this  problem,  and  more  and  more  tax  funds  are 
taking  over  payment  for  both  relief  and  so-called  medically 
indigent  cases.  Chest  allocations  to  hospitals  decreased 
slowly  from  1934  to  1940,  but  showed  a  rise  in  1941. 

A    HIGHER    PROPORTION    OF   TOTAL    COMMUNITY    EXPENDI- 

tures  for  leisure  time  and  recreation  is  made  by  private 
agencies  than  in  any  other  major  field  of  community  serv- 
ice. In  part,  this  is  because  the  clientele  of  some  of  these 
agencies  pay  for  most  of  the  service  they  receive;  in  part, 
because  funds  for  public  recreation  agencies,  like  those  for 
the  private  leisure-time  services,  were  seriously  curtailed 
during  the  depths  of  the  depression  when  relief  was  the 
number  one  priority.  But  well  organized  and  well  admin- 
istered public  recreation  departments  are  of  long  standing 
in  this  country;  and  with  the  passing  of  depression  condi- 
tions their  budgets  and  their  personnel  are  being  strength- 
ened. 

Thus  the  importance  of  clarifying  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  public  and  private  responsibility  in  the  leisure-time 
field  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent.  Forward-looking 
private  agencies  realize  that  a  good  public  recreation 
department  can  carry  on  many  large  scale  activities  as  well 
as,  or  better,  than  they.  They  have  pressed  for  after- 
hours  activities  in  the  schools  and  stimulated  other  public 
services.  But  the  supervision  of  boys  and  girls  in  smaller, 
self-determining  groups,  with  constructive  opportunities  for 
the  interplay  of  personalities  under  skilled  leadership—- 
another field  in  which  private  agencies  have  pioneered — 
is  something  which,  generally  speaking,  public  agencies  are 
not  yet  equipped  to  handle.  Shifts  and  changes  in  this  di- 
rection follow  somewhat  more  slowly  the  trends  already 
well  established  in  family  welfare,  child  care  and  health. 

Because  of  this  shifting  scene,  Chest  leadership  has  been 
under  undeniable  stress  and  strain.  The  task  of  allocating 
Chest  funds  intelligently  is  never  ending  and  ever  more 
complicated.  Yet,  in  every  "Chest  community"  of  conse- 
quence, the  social  horizons  of  a  growing  group  of  lay  men 
and  women  have  been  widened  when  public  relief  funds 
suddenly  have  given  out  and  private  agencies  have  faced 
emergency  demands;  when  reduction  of  Chest  allocations 
has  been  necessary  and  common  sense  has  demanded  some- 
thing sounder  and  more  economical  than  a  "percentage 
cut";  when  community  opinion  has  dictated  doing  some- 
thing about  duplication  of  agency  programs. 

It  long  has  been  an  accepted  fact  that  the  same  leaders 
who  man  a  Community  Chest  campaign  have  to  shoulder 
responsibility  for  the  disaster  campaigns  of  the  Red  Cross, 
for  agency  capital  fund  campaigns,  and  for  such  special 
appeals  as  the  current  USO  drive.  It  is  now  equally  true 
that  when  a  public  welfare  department  needs  a  strong 
advisory  or  administrative  committee,  when  the  public 
recreation  or  public  health  program  needs  citizen  backing 
or  guidance,  when  the  defense  emergency  demands  service 


for  new  problems,  the  leaders  most  in  demand  are  those 
with  insight  into  the  large  problems  of  organizing  com- 
munity service. 

Much  of  that  leadership  is  functioning  not  merely 
through  the  practical  budget  work  of  Community  Chests, 
but  through  the  broader  planning  machinery  of  Councils  of 
Social  Agencies.  With  staff  service  and  administrative  ex- 
penses usually  furnished  by  the  Chests,  these  Councils  in- 
clude the  tax-supported  as  well  as  the  private  agencies. 
Here  is  the  vehicle  through  which  community  leadership 
is  taking  an  over-all  view  of  its  total  needs  and  the  organi- 
zation of  its  services.  Here  is  the  source  to  which  the 
Chest  and  its  member  agencies  increasingly  are  turning  for 
the  sound  answers  to  questions  that  ultimately  require  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  implementation. 

It  can  be  said  fairly  that  local  leadership,  under  varying 
circumstances  and  in  the  varying  degrees  which  are  the  at- 
tributes of  community  autonomy,  has  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  strains  put  upon  it.  To  the  surprise  of 
some  early  skeptics,  central  financing  has  proved  an  ex- 
ceedingly flexible  instrument.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that,  among  the  96  Chests  supporting  2,556  agencies, 
for  which  1929  figures  are  available,  654  agencies  were 
dropped  from  membership  and  699  new  agencies  were 
added  during  the  succeeding  ten-year  period,  a  change  of 
approximately  50  percent.  The  fear  that  central  financing 
would  "freeze"  a  rigid  pattern  of  privately  administered 
service  thus  has  proved  without  foundation.  There  have 
been  instances  where  local  Chests  have  tended  to  impinge 
on  "the  freedom  of  operation"  of  some  member  agencies, 
but  the  progressive  thrust  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  has 
been  affirmative  and  liberal. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  positive  and  constructive 
leadership.  From  1929  to  1933,  when  the  depression  was 
reaching  its  depth  and  before  the  advent  of  federal  relief 
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programs,  Chest  appropriations  to  relief  agencies  went  up 
215  percent,  while  appropriations  for  all  other  types  of 
service  were  decreased.  Just  as  rapidly,  in  1934,  after 
the  federal  programs  were  well  under  way,  did  relief  ap- 
propriations decrease.  In  1941,  leisure-time  services  for  the 
first  time  nosed  out  relief  and  family  service  agencies  as  the 
principal  recipients  of  Chest  funds. 

In  the  past  decade,  Chests  and  Councils  of  Social  Agen- 
cies in  more  than  ninety  cities  have  initiated  and  paid  for 
surveys  of  their  communities,  usually  under  the  auspices  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  While  these  have 
varied  in  scope  and  comprehensiveness,  all  have  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  pressing  problems  of  the  community 
against  a  background  of  a  total  program  embracing  all 
social  services  administered  by  public  and  private  agencies. 
Gratifyingly  enough,  relatively  few  of  these  surveys  belong 
to  that  lost  battalion  of  "expert"  studies  which  gather  dust 
on  library  shelves. 

Besides  surveys  by  qualified  personnel  from  outside  the 
community,  vast  numbers  of  special  inquiries  have  been 
made  by  Chests  and  Councils  into  their  own  community 
problems.  Subjects  have  ranged  from  studies  of  personal 
policies  and  practices  in  health  agencies  to  the  need  for  a 
marriage  counseling  service  and  the  collection  of  data  about 
Christmas  giving. 

Indeed,  the  road  which  Community  Chests  staked  out 
when  their  early  leaders  established  the  principle  that  the 
sums  allocated  to  agencies  should  be  based  on  an  approved 
budget  has  steadily  become  better  defined.  The  search  of 
budget  committees,  council  committees,  and  agency  boards 
for  greater  wisdom  in  reaching  their  decisions  has  put  vital- 
ity and  reality  into  the  effort  to  see  the  community  whole 
— to  see  the  agency  through  the  eyes  of  the  community  and 
not  the  community  through  the  eyes  of  the  agency. 

A  supervised  reporting  project  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 


Bureau  which  now  gathers  complete  data  on  all  social  serv- 
ice expenditures  and  services,  public  and  private,  in  a  se- 
lected group  of  cities,  was  started  and  originally  financed 
by  a  group  of  Community  Chest  leaders.  These  data  are 
now  available  to  all  cities  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

More  recently,  and  growing  directly  out  of  survey  ex- 
perience, a  medium  for  rating  social  breakdown  has  been 
developed  as  a  means  of  pointing  up  and  collecting  data 
about  problems  of  social  maladjustment,  towards  the  pre- 
vention of  which  so  much  of  Chest-financed  service  now  is 
directed.  Based  on  a  count  of  the  families  annually  in- 
volved in  crime,  delinquency,  child  neglect,  divorce,  men- 
tal disease,  mental  deficiency,  and  unemployability,  this  rate 
either  has  been  or  is  being  computed  by  upwards  of  twenty 
cities.  The  communities  experimenting  with  these  pro- 
cedures anticipate  that  their  refinement  will  contribute  to 
the  prevention  of  social  difficulty  in  a  way  analogous  to  that 
in  which  mortality  and  morbidity  statistics  have  contributed 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 

Community  Chests  move  into  another  decade  initially 
dominated  by  defense  problems  and  emergencies,  but  they 
do  so  with  confidence  in  the  expanding  vision  of  their 
community  leaders.  Inspiring  equal  confidence  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  content  of  community  planning  is 
steadily  deepening  and  widening;  that  the  principles  of  di- 
vision of  responsibility  between  public  and  private  service, 
priorities  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  community, 
and  practices  aiming  to  bring  about  more  effective  coordina- 
tion between  specialized  services,  all  are  becoming  clearer. 
In  the  last  analysis  these  are  the  considerations  which  should 
guide  the  agency  in  developing  its  service  and  guide  the 
Community  Chest  in  raising  and  allocating  funds.  In- 
creasingly, such  communitywide  planning  is  governing  the 
spending  of  the  money  for  which  the  Chest  is  trustee  to  the 
community. 
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What  Gets  a 
Community  Going? 

By  OTTO  F.  BRADLEY 

Executive  Director 
United  Charities  Campaign,  Philadelphia 


I'hoto  Irom   bcramon,   Pa.,   Community   Chest 


1  CAN'T  forget  the  Austrian  refugee  who  worked  as  a 
volunteer  auditor  in  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Fund  Campaign.  He  had  been  a  bookkeeper  before 
Anschluss  had  driven  him  from  his  home  in  Vienna.  Now 
he  had  a  job  near  Boston  as  a  chauffeur,  his  wife  as  a  cook. 

"I  am  willing  to  work  without  pay  so  that  I  can  learn 
American  ways,"  he  said.  "But  I  cannot  understand  why 
all  these  Americans  should  do  so." 

He  marveled  at  the  way  thousands  of  men  and  women 
gave  up  their  time  to  attend  meetings  and  call  on  their 
neighbors  to  ask  for  contributions.  He  was  amazed  that 
they  paid  their  own  checks  at  Fund  lunches  and  their  car- 
fare when  on  Fund  business,  and  made  generous  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Fund  besides.  He  was  incredulous  when  told 
that  many  of  the  people  who  reported  early  and  worked  late 
at  headquarters  were  contributing  their  time,  and  that 
many  others  were  loaned  by  business  and  industrial  firms 
for  the  duration  of  the  campaign.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  real  estate  company  gave  the  headquarters 
building  rent  free  or  why  firms  should  lend  furniture, 
typewriters,  moving  picture  projectors,  and  what  not. 

It  wasn't  until  he  attended  the  big  opening  meeting  of 
the  campaign,  saw  the  pageant  of  agency  services,  heard 
the  keynote  messages  from  the  leaders,  and  caught  the  feel- 
ing of  the  thousands  who  crowded  the  auditorium  that  he 
comprehended  the  spirit  of  community-wide  effort. 

"I  understand  now,"  he  told  one  of  the  other  workers. 
"If  only  we  had  had  this  spirit  in  Austria  .  .  .  ." 

The  Community  Chest  has  become  a  familiar  part 
of  life  in  nearly  600  American  cities  and  towns.  Until  we 
see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  Austrian  refugee  we  are  likely 
to  forget  what  a  really  remarkable  phenomenon  it  is. 

What  gets  a  community  going?  What  makes  a  busy 
executive  set  aside  his  private  affairs  to  head  a  campaign 
soliciting  team?  Why  do  busy  women  give  certain  days  of 
every  week  to  volunteer  service  with  social  agencies,  whole 
weeks  at  campaign  time?  What  makes  thousands  of  men 
and  women  work  without  pay  for  the  community  enter- 
prise after  their  own  day's  work  is  done;  hundreds  of 
thousands  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  social  agencies; 
and  a  whole  community  unite  to  put  the  Chest  over  its  goal  ? 

Every  Chest  director  can  tell  stories  of  how  a  com- 
munity gets  going,  stories  of  how  a  democratic  people 
swings  into  action  in  a  cause  in  which  it  sincerely  be- 
lieves, of  how  Community  Chests  have  recaptured  the 
spirit  of  the  old  New  England  town  meeting  and  put  it 


into  practical  operation  in  a  modern  setting.  I  have  seen 
these  stories  lived  out  in  three  American  cities:  Minne- 
apolis, Boston,  and  most  recently  in  Philadelphia.  Know- 
ing the  stories  helps  one  to  comprehend  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  American  democracy.  It  gives  a  deeper  mean- 
ing to  the  Austrian  refugee's  wistful  comment:  "If  only 
we  had  had  this  spirit  in  Austria.  ..." 

IT    IS    FUN    TO   WORK    IN    AN    ANNUAL    COMMUNITY    CAM- 

paign.  That  is  the  theme  for  volunteer  enlistment  for  the 
1942  campaign  of  the  Philadelphia  United  Charities,  sched- 
uled for  January.  The  general  chairman  believes  that  one 
of  the  main  factors  which  gets  a  community  going  is  the 
solid  enjoyment  that  volunteers  find  in  campaign  activities. 
Already  the  United  Charities  is  receiving  telephone  calls 
from  clubs  and  organizations  which  want  to  know  the  dates 
of  the  next  campaign.  Experience  has  shown  that  other 
social  affairs  suffer  when  their  dates  conflict  with  the  cam- 
paign. The  process  of  enlisting  cooperation  and  training 
workers  for  such  an  enterprise  as  the  campaign,  calls  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  meetings,  teas,  trips  through  agencies, 
and  scores  of  other  social  gatherings.  Since  these  gather- 
ings are  at  the  expense  of  group  leaders  or  on  a  Dutch 
treat  basis,  they  mean  no  adidtional  cost  to  the  Chest.  But 
they  are  planned  to  combine  sociability  with  the  serious 
business  of  raising  funds. 

The  cities  which  have  had  the  most  successful  report 
meetings  in  the  course  of  their  campaigns  are  those  which 
have  managed  to  inject  fun  and  the  spirit  of  competition 
into  the  proceedings.  Two  bankers  bet  their  shirts  on  the 
outcome  of  a  day's  report  and  then  paid  off  at  the  speakers' 
table  revealing  flaming  red  flannel  undershirts.  Prominent 
men  and  women  pile  on  a  fire  truck  to  ride  screaming 
through  the  streets  to  paint  the  day's  returns  on  a  ther- 
mometer at  City  Hall.  Nonsense  prizes  are  awarded  to 
the  day's  best  producers.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the  en- 
joyment of  swapping  experiences  and  of  doing  a  job  well. 

Participation  in  the  central  planning  of  a  community's 
social  services  likewise  has  its  satisfactions.  Bringing  to- 
gether competitive  and  even  conflicting  interests  to  work 
out  plans  which  will  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  whole 
community  affords  board  and  committee  members  many  an 
exercise  in  statesmanship  and  diplomacy.  A. project  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  involves  the  interest  of  real  estate 
owners,  tenants,  public  and  private  agencies.  A  social 
hygiene  project  demands  the  full  cooperation  and  under- 
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standing  of  doctors,  clergy,  hospitals,  nursing  and  social 
agencies,  public  authorities,  employer  and  employe  groups, 
Community  leaders  who  reconcile  divergent  interests  and 
guide  them  into  unified  social  planning,  perform  a  service 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  measured. 

All  down  the  line,  in  every  city  and  town,  is  a  host  of 
people  who  put  their  professional  and  business  skills  to 
work  for  the  community.  Dentists  and  physicians  give  time 
in  clinics.  Business  men  serve  on  boards  and  budget  com- 
mittees, bringing  their  experience  and  judgment  to  bear  on 
questions  of  the  efficient  administration  of  agencies.  Groups 
of  business  men  in  cities  I  know  have  become  so  interested 
in  the  techniques  and  practice  of  fund-raising  that  they 
meet  regularly  throughout  the  year  to  discuss  past  experi- 
ences and  future  plans,  to  test  new  ideas  and  evaluate  old 
ones.  To  them,  the  challenge  of  creating  a  successful 
campaign  organization  has  become  a  fascinating  hobby. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  opportunity  for  the 
pursuit  of  special  interests  to  be  found  in  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice of  individual  community  agencies.  The  talents  of  the 
artist,  the  photographer,  the  musician,  the  whittler,  the 
skilled  needle  worker,  the  writer,  the  actor  all  were  in 
demand  in  settlement  houses,  boys  and  girls  clubs  and  the 
like.  Every  vocation  or  avocation  has  something  to  offer 
the  community  in  volunteer  service.  And  it  follows  as  day 
follows  night  that  such  service  returns  to  those  who  give  it 
rare  dividends  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  Men  and 
women  volunteer  in  community  work,  not  only  because  it  is 
fun  but  because  in  it  they  find  experience  which  develops 
their  capacities  and  which  enriches  their  own  lives. 

LEADERSHIP  is  ALWAYS  AT  A  PREMIUM  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 
And  those  who  would  exercise  or  develop  this  capacity  find 
unlimited  opportunities  through  the  Community  Chests 
and  their  member  agencies.  Cincinnati  offers  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  Chest  leadership  extended  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  activity.  Chest-trained  leadership  succeeded 
in  effecting  and  maintaining  a  civic  reform  which  led  to 
the  city  manager  form  of  local  government  and  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  municipal  administration. 

The  annual  money  raising  effort  of  a  Community  Chest 
requires  the  mustering  of  every  able  leader  in  the  commun- 
ity and  the  constant  development  of  new  leaders  to  replace 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  retire  from  active 
service.  The  top  leadership  of  a  community  campaign  is  no 
sinecure.  It  demands  full  effort  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  work  by  the  best  man  available.  But  for  all 
the  work  involved,  I  have  never  known  a  general  chairman 
who  did  not  feel,  when  it  was  all  over,  that  he  had  derived 
even  more  from  the  job  than  he  had  given  to  it.  It  must 
be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  job  of  general  chairman 
pays  certain  intangible  dividends.  Leadership  of  a  Chest 
campaign  lends  prestige  to  the  individual  and  raises  his 
visibility  in  his  community.  Many  a  man  has  found  cam- 
paign leadership  a  step  to  advancement  in  his  profession  or 
business.  The  same  advantages  accrue  to  those  who  accept 
responsibility  all  down  the  line.  The  campaign  gives  the 
clerk,  the  factory  worker,  the  housewife,  the  ambitious 
young  attorney,  and  the  beginning  insurance  salesman  the 
opportunity  to  enlarge  their  circle  of  influence  and  to  gain 
recognition  for  their  capacities  as  leaders. 

Boston  goes  over  the  top.  Taking  their  bow:  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  president  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund;  Henry  R. 
Guild,  chairman  1941  campaign.  Applauding:  Robert  Cutler, 
president  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


THERE  is  ANOTHER  COMPELLING  REASON  WHY  MEN  AND 
women  give  volunteer  service.  Cynics  may  scoff  and  skep- 
tics doubt.  Nevertheless,  years  of  experience  have  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  valid.  Fundamentally,  these  volunteers 
are  satisfying  an  inner  desire  to  be  of  service  to  their 
neighbors.  They  feel  a  real  personal  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  those  about  them,  and  they  find  in  the  Community 
Chest  and  its  member  agencies  a  means  of  expression  for 
that  concern.  In  one  city,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  obit- 
uary notice  of  an  obscure  housewife  in  a  poor  district  men- 
tioned that  she  had  been  a  volunteer  solicitor  for  the  Com- 
munity Fund  ever  since  its  first  campaign.  Every  year  that 
woman  had  trudged  up  and  down  narrow  stairways  col- 
lecting the  small  pledges  which  her  neighbors  could  afford. 
She  knew  from  her  own  experience  and  observation  how 
greatly  needed  was  the  help  that  the  Fund  made  possible. 
She  was  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  workers  who  make  a 
campaign  successful  and  get  a  community  going.  Like 
them,  she  did  what  she  could.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
individual's  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  citizen  for  com- 
munity welfare.  And  these  volunteers,  without  being  emo- 
tional or  sentimental,  are  accepting  that  responsibility. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  too,  as  a  community  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  itself.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  "Chest  town" 
of  300,000,  long  accustomed  to  generous  support  of  com- 
munity enterprises,  the  local  university  needed  $10,000,000. 
While  Yale  University  went  after  the  same  sum  through 
its  alumni  organization,  countrywide,  the  city  of  Rochester 
raised  its  entire  $10,000,000  at  home. 

As  I  HAVE  SAID,  THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY  VOLL  X- 

teers  volunteer  both  for  campaigns  and  for  service  with  the 
agencies.  Everyone  has  his  own  reason.  One  man  may  feel 
a  personal  obligation  to  the  leader  who  calls  on  him,  an- 
other may  feel  it  is  "good  business"  to  be  prominent  in  an 
undertaking.  But  whatever  the  individual  personal  motiva- 


tion,  be  it  business,  social,  professional,  even  political,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  volunteer  service  gets  a  community  going. 

In  mobilization  of  effort  and  of  resources  there  are  bene- 
fits for  every  citizen  and  for  the  community  itself.  I  have 
heard  manufacturers  and  businessmen  testify  sincerely  that 
they  would  not  undertake  to  operate  in  a  community  which 
did  not  have  the  safeguards  set  up  by  private  social  agencies. 
They  would  not  want  their  families  to  live  in  such  a  com- 
munity, they  said,  and  they  could  not  expect  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  their  workers  without  such  safeguards. 

Contiguous  communities  which  make  up  a  metropolitan 
area  are  interdependent  in  problems  of  health,  safety,  and 
social  welfare.  Where  such  communities  are  politically  in- 
dependent and  especially  in  older  places  where  local  pride 
and  tradition  resist  absorption,  they  are  likely  to  lose  sight 
of  common  interests.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  both  are 
demonstrating  how,  under  such  circumstances,  a  Com- 
munity Chest  can  eliminate  provincialism,  erase  boundary 
lines  in  the  attitude  of  citizens  toward  social  welfare,  and 
turn  civic  pride  into  an  asset. 

The  same  great  leveling  influence  operates  in  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  racial,  and  religious  groupings.  The  boss 
sits  next  to  the  mill  hand  at  a  report  luncheon;  the  Col- 
onel's lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  work  side  by  side  in  the 
campaign ;  the  leaders  of  racial  groups,  the  followers  of  all 
religious  faiths,  join  together  in  planning  cooperative  effort. 
Thus  central  financing  and  planning,  through  the  prac- 
tical process  of  merging  differences  and  finding  common 
interests,  becomes  the  effective  agent  for  unifying  com- 
munity spirit. 

And,  of  course,  the  community  and  all  who  are  in  it, 
profit  by  the  very  elements  which  appeal  to  the  individual 
volunteer.  When  men  and  women  find  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  in  sharing  experiences  and  responsibilities,  morale 
is  improved  in  office,  factory  or  community.  When  indi- 


viduals find  new  interests  and  new  expressions  for  their 
capacities,  the  sum  total  of  the  community's  resources  is  in- 
creased. When  leadership  is  developed  through  the  Com- 
munity Chest  it  feeds  the  demands  for  leadership  in  all 
community  affairs.  And  when  citizens  share  in  the  feelings 
of  solicitude  for  each  other's  welfare,  a  new  warmth  and 
humanity  are  created,  making  a  city  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  Volunteer  giving  and  volunteer  service  develop  a 
citizenship  which  pulls  its  share  of  the  load.  "From  each 
according  to  his  means,  to  each  according  to  his  need,"  is  a 
sound  principle  of  democracy.  The  Chest  generates  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  by  doing  a  job  together  which  is  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  democracy. 

So  perhaps  the  things  that  get  a  community  going  arc 
the  same  as  those  that  get  a  democracy  going. 

And  that  is  why  I  can't  forget  the  Austrian  refugee.  It 
was  the  final  report  meeting  of  the  campaign.  The  chair- 
man stood  up  and  glanced  at  the  final  report  figures.  Hun- 
dreds of  workers  waited  in  tense  silence. 

"We're  over!"  he  said  simply. 

Whistles!  Shouts!  Noise-makers!  Singing!  A  bag- 
pipe band  struck  up.  Tired  volunteers  forgot  their  fatigue 
and  all  but  danced  in  the  aisles. 

The  Austrian  refugee  buckled  on  his  overshoes,  wrapped 
his  muffler  around  his  throat  and  slipped  out  to  trudge 
through  the  snow  to  the  house  where  his  wife  worked. 

At  the  kitchen  door  he  paused  to  shake  the  snow  from 
his  clothes.  Then  he  strode  into  the  center  of  the  room. 
His  wife  looked  up. 

"We're  over!"  he  shouted. 

She  knew  what  he  meant.  The  campaign,  of  course. 
But  more  than  that: 

"We're  over.  We've  done  it  together.  Now  I  under- 
stand this  America  and  what  it  means  by  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy. And  we  are  part  of  it,  you  and  I." 


Why  Industry  Backs  the  Chests 


Based  on  an  interview  with 

JOSEPH  P.  SPANG,  JR., 

President  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 

By  LINCOLN  H.  HOWE 


WHY  does  industry  feel  that  it  is  important  for 
employers  and  workers  to  share  jointly  in  the 
Community  Fund  movement?  How  is  a  Fund 
campaign  carried  on  in  an  industrial  plant  today?  For 
answers  to  these  questions,  I  turned  recently  to  Joseph  P. 
Spang,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Com- 
pany, and  an  active  leader  in  the  campaign  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Fund.  As  we  talked  together  in  his 
unpretentious  office  in  South  Boston,  the  industrialist  ex- 
plained that  the  Gillette  Company,  its  executives  and  em- 
ployes, and  he  personally  always  have  supported  the  Com- 
munity Fund  campaign  wholeheartedly  because  they  con- 
sider it  "both  a  duty  and  a  privilege." 

"Any  corporation  has  a  duty  to  help  improve  and  pro- 
tect the  community  in  which  it  is  located,"  he  declared, 
"and  one  of  the  best  ways  we  can  help  build  a  better  com- 


munity of  healthy,  happy,  and  contented  people  is  to  do  our 
full  share  for  the  support  of  the  institutions  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  community  betterment." 

Mr.  Spang  insists  that  a  corporation,  with  its  responsibil- 
ity to  its  stockholders,  must  consider  its  subscription  to  the 
Fund  as  a  tax,  self-imposed  in  what  is  frequently  called 
"enlightened  self-interest." 

"One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  as  a  corpora- 
tion are  selfish  when  we  make  our  contribution  to  the 
Community  Fund,"  he  said.  "We  know  that  in  the  long 
run  all  we  do  to  make  better  citizens  and  improve  com- 
munity morale  is  an  investment  that  will  pay  dividends." 

The  conversation  shifted  to  non-occupational  disability. 
Plant  accidents  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  number  and 
severity  by  safety  engineering  programs  in  the  quarter  cen- 
tury since  the  widespread  enactment  of  compulsory  work- 
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men's  compensation  laws.'  But  it  is  estimated  that  40,000,- 
000  employes  in  American  industry  are  losing  280,000,000 
days  of  work  each  year  because  of  illness  contracted  or  ac- 
cidents suffered  during  their  leisure  hours.  That  is  seven 
days  per  year  per  employe. 

"This  tremendous  economic  loss  running  into  untold 
millions  of  dollars  constitutes  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
confronting  both  the  employer  and  the  worker  today,"  said 
Mr.  Spang.  "It  is  logical  that  the  effort  to  reduce  this 
loss  of  time  and  wages  should  begin  with  support  of  the 
hospitals  and  health  services  that  care  for  the  sick  and  in- 
jured and  help  prevent  disease  and  contagion,  the  family 
service  agencies  that  make  for  happier  and  sounder  home 
life,  and  the  character  building  agencies  that  develop  better 
citizenship." 

Mr.  Spang  pointed  out  that  years  ago  business  concerned 
itself  almost  wholly  with  production  and  distribution  of 
commodities.  That  was  its  job  and  it  did  not  see  any 
other  relationship  to  the  community  or  to  its  employes. 
Old-time  business  hired  people  when  it  needed  them,  let 
them  go  when  times  were  slack.  Its  chief  interest  in  the 
community  was  to  be  sure  that  it  had  a  labor  supply  when 
it  was  needed. 

GRADUALLY,  ENLIGHTENED  MANAGEMENT  BEGAN  TO  SEE 
the  relationship  between  employes'  lives  and  their  produc- 
tivity in  factory  or  office.  So,  in  varying  degrees,  depending 
on  the  attitude  of  the  employer  and  his  resources,  and  on 
the  pressures  of  organized  labor  and  of  public  opinion, 
measures  were  taken  to  promote  and  safeguard  the  health 
of  employes  and  to  provide  recreational  facilities  for  them 
and  their  families.  Mr.  Spang  was  careful  to  differentiate 
between  this  "enlightened  self  interest"  and  "paternalism." 
"Meddling  in  the  private  lives  of  employes  ought  to  be 
absolutely  out,"  he  declared.  He  was  proud  to  cite  a  tradi- 
tion of  social  consciousness  in  the  management  of  his  own 
company,  particularly  as  expressed  in  Gillette's  hospitaliza- 
tion  plan  for  employes  and  their  families. 

As  time  went  on,  many  employers  came  to  realize  that 
industry  was  responsible  for  the  growth  of  cities;  for  mi- 
gration of  population  from  rural  to  industrial  centers,  and 
thus,  indirectly,  for  a  host  of  new  social  problems.  The 
logical  next  step  was  for  industry  to  broaden  its  concern 
with  the  well  being  of  its  own  employes  to  concern  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  Spang  cited  a  statement  along  these  lines  made  by 
Donaldson  Brown,  vice-chairman  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation : 

A  corporation  which  derives  generous  benefits  from  com- 
munity life  must  be  willing  to  bear  the  corresponding  bur- 
dens. .  .  .  There  is  reason  for  its  maintaining  a  lively  interest 
in  social  welfare.  It  cannot  hope  to  thrive  if  it  is  surrounded 
by  degeneracy  and  squalor.  There  is  no  magic  in  a  charter 
and  the  fiction  of  its  corporate  existence  will  avail  it  nothing 
if  the  community  on  which  it  and  its  employes  so  vitally 
depend  should  decay. 

"Whatever  creates  a  desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  good  for  business,"  Mr.  Spang  declared.  "One  of 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  American  people  is 
that  they  want  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  this  demand  has 
promoted  business  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  created  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Social  agencies 
have  been  a  positive  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of  living 
through  health  education,  and  through  the  activities  of  com- 
munity centers,  'Y's,'  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  so  on. 


I  asked  Mr.  Spang  how  his  company  goes  about  helping 
to  develop  employe  interest  in  the  Community  Fund. 

"We  do  everything  we  can  to  show  our  employes  that 
the  management  is  wholeheartedly  behind  the  Fund,"  he 
said.  "We  give  many  of  them  time  off  to  take  'Come  and 
See'  tours  to  the  agencies.  We  give  them  time  off  to  see 
the  Community  Fund  motion  picture.  We  try  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  know  about  the 
agencies  that  participate  in  the  Fund  and  what  they  need  in 
the  way  of  financial  support,  in  order  to  serve  one  fifth  of 
Greater  Boston's  population. 

"When  we  have  made  known  the  needs  as  we  see  them, 
we  of  the  management  feel  that  we  have  done  our  part.  All 
employe  gifts  are  strictly  voluntary.  Every  employe  must 
decide  for  himself  in  his  own  conscience  whether  he  can 
give  and  the  size  of  his  gift.  We  do  not  tolerate  the  slight- 
est degree  of  coercion. 

"The  actual  job  of  solicitation  is  turned  over  to  a  group 
of  so-called  'key  people'  who  are  not  supervisors  but  na- 
tural leaders  among  their  fellow  workers.  These  key  peo- 
ple include  stars  of  the  Gillette  baseball  team,  some  of  the 
outstanding  company  bowlers,  employes  with  long  service 
records.  They  accept  their  jobs  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege  in 
the  same  spirit  that  the  company  accepts  its  responsibility. 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  results  achieved." 

NOW  WHY,   IN   ADDITION   TO  DIRECTING   A  VAST    BUSINESS 

enterprise,  is  Mr.  Spang  willing  to  give  a  generous  amount 
of  time  to  Community  Fund  work? 

Perhaps  because  a  lifetime  of  association  with  men  and 
women  on  all  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder  has  taught  him 
about  people  and  their  needs.  Perhaps,  also,  his  zest  for 
the  campaign  has  some  relation  to  his  belief  in  sports  as 
a  means  of  uniting  people  and  increasing  their  mutual 
understanding. 

With  important  defense  contracts  for  precision  instru- 
ments added  to  his  firm's  own  complex  activities,  Mr. 
Spang's  first  inclination  was  to  say  "No"  when  the  general 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  asked 
him  to  handle  an  important  and  time-consuming  job. 

But  he  thought  it  over. 

"I  believe  that  the  Community  Fund  is  the  greatest  vol- 
unteer citizen  effort  in  the  community,  uniting  all  people  of 
good  will,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  politics  or  income,"  he 
reasoned.  "Right  now,  it  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
morale  in  the  homes,  the  shops,  and  factories  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Spang  called  the  chairman.    "I'll  take  the  job." 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  MR.  SPANG  AND  THE  GILLETTE 
Safety  Razor  Company  in  Community  Fund  affairs  are  par- 
alleled by  corporations  and  their  employes  throughout  the 
United  States  today.  The  result  is  clearly  evident  in  recent 
figures  which  show  that  increasingly  the  backlog  of  Chest 
support  comes  from  contributions  by  corporations  and  wage 
earners. 

An  estimated  increase  of  over  a  million  individual  con- 
tributions to  Community  Chests  in  America  this  year  as 
compared  with  last  was  composed  mostly  of  gifts  under 
five  dollars.  These  were  largely  from  wage  earners.  Em- 
ploye gifts  approximated  about  one  fourth  of  the  year's 
total  giving.  A  special  study  of  108  Community  Chests 
shows  that  last  year  gifts  from  corporations  also  made  up 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total  and  that,  in  more  than  half  the 
communities,  the  largest  single  contribution  was  a  corpora- 
tion gift.  But  the  largest  group  of  givers  were  wage  earners. 
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William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  said  last  month  in  a  letter  to  Tom  K.  Smith, 
1941  Mobilization  chairman: 

The  wage  earners  of  America  have  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  responded  to  pleas  for  help  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  precedent  will  be  sustained  and  even  ex- 
tended as  we  realize  that  our  support  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  annual  Community  Chest  drive.  The  demands  being 
made  upon  us  as  citizens  to  support  our  national  defense 
program  have  a  tendency  to  eclipse  all  other  appeals  for 
help,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  for  our  local  humanitarian  undertakings  which 
must  not  be  neglected.  The  Community  Chest  is  one  of  our 
most  modern  and  thoroughly  democratic  institutions  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  local  social  and  health  agencies. 

Philip  Murray,  CIO  president,  gives  equal  endorsement, 
saying : 

In  this  time  of  great  stress  on  the  nation's  physical  de- 
fenses there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  overlook  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  citizens.  The 
many  humane  services  which  are  being  supported  by  contri- 
butions to  these  Funds  must  be  continued.  To  those  who 
look  to  me  for  advice  in  this  matter.  I  say:  "Give  all  you 
can  to  your  Community  Chest." 

While  analysis  of  giving  to  Community  Chests  provides 
evidence  that  both  corporations  and  employes  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  community,  the  Chests,  in  turn, 
look  increasingly  to  both  groups  for  guidance.  In  a  grow- 
ing list  of  cities,  both  employer  and  employe  are  repre- 


sented in  the  membership  of  Chest  boards  of  directors. 
Both  serve  on  campaign  committees.  The  employe  does  not 
give  as  much  money  as  the  corporation,  but  he  knows  more 
intimately  than  management  the  value  of  the  services  given 
by  Chest  agencies.  Sample  studies  have  shown  that  from 
15  to  33}/3  percent  of  the  families  of  all  employed  persons 
are  served  in  one  way  or  another  by  Chest  agencies. 

Of  a  group  of  Chests  queried  by  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Com- 
munity Chest  on  the  whole  question  of  labor  participation 
in  the  Chest  movement,  71  percent  include  "labor  men"  on 
their  governing  boards  and  about  the  same  percent  consult 
organized  labor  in  selecting  these  representatives.  Of  these, 
43  percent  include  representatives  of  both  AFL  and  CIO, 
the  remainder  including  one  or  the  other  organization. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  there  have  been  instances 
where  management  was  unwise  in  the  methods  it  used  to 
secure  the  support  of  its  employes  for  the  Chest.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  sometimes  has  been  solicitation  which  employes 
considered  coercive.  As  contributors  they  have  felt,  too, 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  program.  Fortun- 
ately, the  widespread  growth  of  the  labor  movement  has 
made  possible  committees  who  can  speak  for  labor  and  em- 
ploye representatives  on  Chest  boards  of  directors.  Today, 
in  the  Community  Chest  campaign,  employer  and  em- 
ploye find  an  opportunity  for  a  common  effort  for  a  com- 
mon cause.  Through  this  partnership  between  corpora- 
tions and  employes,  employer  and  employe  meet  as  men  and 
women,  with  a  joint  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their 
community. 


Taxes  and/or  Gifts 

By  C.  EDGAR  BUTLER 

Attorney-at-Law;  Former  President  and  Budget  Chairman,  Community  Fund,  Columbus,  Ohio 


WHILE  the  average  American  struggles  to  adjust 
his  way  of  life  and  his  household  budget  to  the 
strains  of  a  world  war,  he  feels  the  tug  of  myriad 
calls  to  help  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  bewilderingly  tragic 
world  about  him.  Desperate  needs  circle  the  globe,  and 
come  straight  as  homing  pigeons  to  the  doorstep  of  the 
ever-generous  American.  But,  he  asks,  what  about  needs 
closer  home?  What  about  the  year-by-year  necessities  of 
some  of  his  own  neighbors  ?  He's  a  generous  fellow  and  he 
honestly  wants  to  give,  but  the  thought  of  ever  rising  taxes 
gives  him  pause.  With  increases  of  300  or  400  percent  at 
hand  "for  the  duration,"  what  can  a  man  do?  Very  little 
it  would  seem.  No  need  to  be  a  professional  economist  to 
answer  that  one!  But  might  it  not  astonish  and  interest 
our  troubled  American  to  discover  that  much  of  his  tax 
burden  can  take  the  shape  of  gifts,  gifts  that  he  eagerly  and 
honestly  would  like  to  make  for  purposes  which  he  knows 
are  important  and  necessary. 

Gifts  replacing  taxes — -sounds  fantastic.  But  it  isn't. 
In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  preventive  and  con- 
structive work  of  voluntary  social  agencies  steadily  improv- 
ing community  life.  Common  sense  and  intelligent  self- 
interest  command  continued  support  of  those  services.  We 
know  how  vital  our  social  structure  is  to  the  nation's  life 
and  we  have  evinced  the  will  to  maintain  it.  In  the  defense 
emergency,  gifts  to  Community  Chests  have  not  diminished  ; 
they  have  increased.  But  the  real  pinch  of  taxes,  from 


the  non-fatty  income  tissues,  has  not  begun.  What  of  next 
year?  And  the  year  after  that?  Will  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers try  to  balance  some  of  this  outgo  by  reducing  their 
habitual  giving?  Will  private  support  of  community  wel- 
fare falter  so  seriously  as  to  weaken  our  social  structure  at 
its  roots?  This  should  not,  and  need  not,  happen. 

The  federal  income  tax  law  shows  us  how  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe.  It  says,  in  effect,  "Give  more  to  social 
welfare,  and  pay  lower  taxes."  In  a  very  practical  fashion 
it  encourages  giving  by  allowing  for  individuals  up  to  15 
percent  and  for  corporations  up  to  5  percent  of  net  taxable 
income  for  gifts  to  philanthropies.  This  makes  possible  a 
tax  reduction  of  8  to  80  percent  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
gift,  a  deduction  varying  of  course  with  the  income  brackets 
and  their  corresponding  rates  of  tax.  Here  is  arithmetic 
both  impressive  and  attractive. 

While  a  good  many  people  know  about  this  deduction 
allowance,  surprisingly  few  realize  that  it  makes  giving 
cost  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  gifts  itemized.  Since 
the  deduction  is  allowed  from  net  income,  the  point  at 
which  the  tax  rate  is  highest,  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher 
the  taxes  climb,  the  greater  is  the  saving  that  the  gift  de- 
duction makes. 

Mr.  X  is  going  to  say  goodbye  to  Y  dollars,  anyway. 
If  Mr.  X  desires,  he,  and  not  a  Senate  bloc,  can  decide 
how  a  good  deal  of  Y  is  to  be  spent.  If  Mr.  X  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  says  he  can't  be  bothered,  the  government 
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will  spend  it  for  him.  But  Mr. 
X,  being  an  American,  probably 
would  like  to  have  a  direct  say 
in  the  matter.  Very  well  —  he 
can.  The  government  is  more 
than  willing. 

LET'S  SEE  HOW  IT  ACTUALLY 
works  out  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Fairneighbor,  a  retired  business 
man  with  an  annual  income  of 
$100,000  from  investments.  His 
gift  to  the  local  Chest  is  $10,000, 
which  reduces  his  taxes  by  $7,- 
088.40  (according  to  rates  in 
the  tax  bill  as  proposed  in  mid- 
summer 1941).  Thus  his  net 
cost  in  supporting  local  social 
services  to  the  tune  of  $10,000  is 
only  $2,911.60.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing the  $7,088.40  to  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue,  he  has  had 
the  .pleasure  of  assigning  it  to 
the  welfare  work  of  his  com- 
munity. 

While  the  tax  saving  for  lesser 
gifts  from  smaller  and  from 
earned  incomes  is  not  so  dramatic 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fair- 
neighbor,  it  still  is  considerable. 

FOR    CORPORATION     GIVERS,    THE 

picture  is  equally  interesting. 
Since  1935,  when  Congress  voted 
to  permit  deductions  of  co-pora- 
tion  gifts  for  charitable  purposes 
from  corporate  taxable  income, 
the  principle  of  deductions  has 
had  an  important  effect  on  cor- 
porate giving,  clearly  shown  by  increases  in  the  size  of  gifts. 

A  particularly  striking  case  occurred  recently  in  a  big 
middle  western  city,  when  the  United  Service  Organization 
solicited  the  Community  Chest's  largest  corporation  giver 
for  a  contribution.  The  USO  was  campaigning  on  the 
principle  of  asking  each  giver  for  an  amount  equal  to  25 
percent  of  his  usual  gift  to  the  Community  Chest.  At  a  di- 
rector's meeting  of  the  corporation  the  USO  request  was 
presented  by  a  former  Chest  officer,  an  attorney  who  also 
was  a  director  of  the  corporation.  He  was  dismayed  to  find 
that  the  general  inclination  was  to  give  $10,000  to  the 
USO,  instead  of  the  $12,500  it  expected,  and  to  cut  the 
next  Chest  contribution  from  $50,000  to  $40,000.  Anxious 
to  save  both  the  Chest  and  the  USO  from  loss,  the  at- 
torney pointed  out  to  his  fellow-directors  that  they  were 
"bickering  over  peanuts."  For,  he  said,  doing  some  rapid 
calculations,  by  the  terms  of  the  new  tax  bill  and  with 
excess  profits  at  the  corporation's  present  rate,  it  "could 
give  the  chest  $50,000  at  an  actual  net  cost  of  only 
$4,000!" 

So  the  USO  got  its  $12,500.  Presumably  the  Chest 
will  get  its  $50,000.  And  the  corporation  will  get  the 
federal  government's  blessing.  Tax  reduction  will  take 
care  of  $46,000  of  the  Chest  gift  and  a  proportional  amount 
of  the  USO  gift. 

A  paragraph  from  the  campaign  booklet  of  the  USO  il- 
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lustrates  another  possibility  of   reducing  the  net  cost  of 
giving: 

Donors  owning  property  which  has  appreciated  in  value  may 
derive  additional  benefits  by  making  donations  of  such  prop- 
erty. For  example,  a  person  owns  stock  which  cost  $12,000. 
Its  present  market  value  is  $30,000.  A  gift  of  the  stock  will 
enable  the  donor  to  deduct  $30,000  as  a  charitable  donation 
(assuming  it  does  not  exceed  15  percent  of  net  income),  and 
to  avoid  the  tax  on  the  appreciation  in  the  net  value  of  the 
stock. 

This  tax  ruling  also  would  apply  to  corporate  giving  up 
to  5  percent  of  net  income. 

Another  factor  which  should  counterbalance  tax  increases 
in  bolstering  the  coming  Chest  campaigns,  is  the  upswing 
in  business.  During  the  first  half  of  1941,  corporate  earn- 
ings were  20  percent  above,  and  national  income  14  per- 
cent above,  the  first  half  of  1940.  A  19  percent  rise  in 
salaries  and  wages  is  reported  for  the  same  period. 
Bank  deposits  recently  were  reported  at  $65,000,000,000 
as  compared  with  $55,000,000,000  in  1929. 

Canada's  experience  in  meeting  similar  problems  points 
to  maintenance  of  American  giving  at  a  high  level.  After 
two  years  of  heavy  war  taxation,  Canada  can  boast  that 
Community  Chest  averages  have  not  fallen.  Actually  they 
have  bettered  their  averages  of  normal  times. 
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Mrs.  Coy  Goes  to  Town 

How  Not  to  Get  a  Contribution 
By  KATHARINE  HALL  BROOKS 


HOW  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carpenter?  Here's  the  town 
pest  again.  Honestly,  I'm  afraid  some  of  you 
business  men  will  have  your  secretaries  rig  up 
signals  when  I  say  I  want  to  see  you,  like  "Mrs.  Jack 
Coy  is  outside,  you  can  slip  out  by  the  freight  elevator." 
Really,  I  should  sell  insurance  as  a  sideline,  I  call  on  so 
many  people.  Just  the  other  day  I  said  I  was  simply  going 
to  let  someone  else  carry  on.  But  I  promised  to  do  this, 
and  I  simply  loathe  people  who  can't  be  depended  on, 
don't  you?  I  suppose  that's  why  whenever  there's  a  drive 
on,  people  say  "Let  Polly  Coy  do  it."  Jack  says  I  ought 
to  take  out  a  beggar's  license.  But  you  know  Jack,  he 
simply  must  have  his  joke.  But  even  if  Jack  does  grumble, 
he  doesn't  really  mean  it.  He  adores  having  me  interested 
in  the  public  and  the  poor  and  everything.  I  tell  him  that 
if  I  didn't  keep  up  with  things,  I'd  be  too  dull  to  talk 
to,  and  he  says  that  even  if  I  had  Einstein's  brain  and 
Dorothy  Thompson's  tongue,  they  wouldn't  do  him  any 
good  if  I  was  never  home  to  practice  my  gifts.  But  you 
know  Jack,  how  he  talks.  Oh,  gracious,  are  all  those  people 
waiting  for  you?  I'll  get  down  to  it. 

Now  don't  think  for  a  minute  I  don't  realize  how  many 
calls  you  have  on  you.  I  think  it  was  marvelous  of  you 
to  give  so  much  to  the  church,  and  I  know  how  you  help 
with  the  Community  Fund.  Really,  you  do  so  much  that 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  any  moment  if  you  went  on  a 
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closed  purse  strike.  But  don't  forget  how  terribly  gratefu 
we  all  are  to  you. 

What  is  it  this  time?  Of  course  you  want  to  know  i 
it's  a  worthy  cause  and  it  really  is.  You  see  we  wan 
planned  parenthood  clinics,  for  the  statistics  show — hov 
silly  of  me,  I  thought  I  had  them  in  this  debris  in  m; 
bag— well,  anyway,  the  statistics  are  simply  terrific.  Wh; 
if  we  don't  stop,  there  won't  be  anyone  left  in  a  few  year 
but  the  class  of  people  who  voted  for  Roosevelt. 

Oh,  Mr.  Carpenter,  how  terrible  of  me!  I  didn't  knov 
you  voted  for  Roosevelt.  Anyway,  you  weren't  alone,  some 
one  else  must  have,  too.  But  if  that's  not  just  like  me!  Jacl 
will  howl!  It's  almost  as  bad  as  last  month  when  I  told  ; 
woman  that  we  had  to  get  to  work  and  vote  the  crook 
and  trash  out  of  public  office.  She  simply  froze  me.  And  d< 
you  know  her  father  is  a  judge,  her  husband  is  in  hi: 
fifth  term  at  the  legislature,  and  her  brother  is  running  foi 
something  or  other.  Did  I  feel  small  ?  Well,  anyway,  Mr 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  for  us.  What,  you  like  hin 
and  can't  stand  her?  Oh  dear,  I  do  open  my  mouth  am 
put  my  foot  in  it.  But  I  think  she  ought  to  stay  hom< 
more,  too. 

You  think  that  with  the  possibility  of  war  we  ought  t< 
have  more  people?  Now  Mr.  Carpenter,  we  have  a  grant 
answer  for  that  if  I  can  find  it.  Now  wait  a  minute.  No 
that's  the  electric  light  bill.  Well,  I  can't  find  it  but  thej 
answer  it  beautifully,  lots  of  prominent  people,  you'd  rec- 
ognize their  names  if  I  could  find  the  pamphlet.  I  can'l 
remember  their  arguments  but  they're  terribly  convincing, 
showing  that  even  with  war  we  don't  need  more  babies. 

Ye-es,  I  do  think  people  should  decide  for  themselves 
how  many  children  to  have,  but  this  booklet  I  left  in  the 
car  answers  that.  It  certainly  does  answer  that.  No-o, 
I'm  not  sure  how  many  clinics  there  are,  but  they're  not 
against  the  law,  or  they'd  not  be  there.  Yes,  we  do  have 
murders,  and  there  are  laws  against  them — but  anyway, 
we  do  need  money  to  run  the  clinics. 

So  just  anything  you  feel  like  giving,  anything  at  all, 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Your  secretary  is  making  faces  from  the 
door,  I  can  see  her  in  the  mirror.  It  makes  me  feel  like 
a  highwayman.  Just  one  of  your  usual  checks  will  do.  .  .  . 
Oh,  Mr.  Carpenter,  I  do  understand,  you  have  lots  and 
lots  of  calls,  and  what  with  taxes  and  all.  Oh,  what  an 
idiot  I  am !  These  clinics  will  reduce  taxes.  You  can't  see 
how?  Oh,  Mr.  Carpenter,  with  these  clinics  there  won't 
be  so  many  people  to  take  care  of,  you  know  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind  and  all  those.  We-ell,  that's  true,  there 
won't  be  so  many  people  to  buy  what  your  factory  makes. 
There  must  be  an  answer,  but  I  simply  can't  think  of  it .  . . 
Of  course  I  understand,  Mr.  Carpenter,  you  do  have 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  it's  quite  all  right.  It's 
been  lovely  of  you  to  give  me  all  this  time  to  present  our 
arguments  and  the  need  of  the  cause. 

Well,  anyway,  you're  one  more  call  made.  Just  four 
more  on  my  list.  I  hope  to  goodness  they're  all  as  easy 
to  talk  to  as  you  are,  Mr.  Carpenter. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


WITH  the  House  in  recess  Capi- 
tol    Hill,     at     this     writing,     is 
enjoying    a    spell    of    quiet.      A 
few  members  are  on  hand  for  the  five- 
minute    sessions    called    every    third    day 
and  a  few  of  the  offices  are  staying  open. 
But  both   mail   and  visitors   have   fallen 
off  and  legislation  is  at  a  standstill  until 
the  close  of  the  holiday. 

Frankly  the  members  had  to  go  home 
because  the  nerves  of  most  of  them  were 
at  the  breaking  point.  Most  of  them 
wouldn't  admit  it,  but  debate  was  be- 
coming decidedly  acrimonious  in  spots 
and  one  member  fell  dead  in  the  midst 
of  heated  discussion. 

When  the  House  returns  September 
15,  the  members  will  have  had  a  chance 
to  cool  off  and,  if  they  went  back  home, 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Bill  Jones  and 
Mrs.  Jones  and,  perhaps,  with  young 
Bill  who  is  serving  his  military  term. 
Bill  senior,  and  the  missus  may  have 
been  among  those  who  wrote  when  the 
draft  extension  bill  was  up  for  con- 
sideration, but  the  chances  are  they  were 
of  the  silent  majority  who  failed  to 
answer  the  pressure  plea  to  "write  your 
Congressman."  If  they  were  and  if 
the  views  they  entertain  were  differ- 
ent from  those  who  did  write,  Congress- 
man X  will  find  it  out  and  he  may  return 
to  Washington  with  a  new  slant. 

The  draft  extension  passed,  by  a  203- 
202  vote.  Test  votes  had  indicated  a 
substantial  majority  for  the  bill  and  it 
was  only  the  last  and  record  vote  that 
saw  it  almost  defeated.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  bill  are  convinced  that  the  vote 
was  responsible  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment's announcement  that  200,000  selec- 
tees and  national  guardsmen  will  be  back 
home  by  Christmas.  However,  pro- 
visions for  their  release  "as  soon  as 
practicable  and  when  not  in  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  national  defense"  had 
been  made  already  in  the  bill  setting  the 
age  limit  at  twenty-eight,  passed  before 
the  debate  on  draft  extension  began. 
Perhaps  the  Department  hastened  the 
announcement  to  placate  those  in  camp 
disquieted  by  the  extension,  but  plans  for 
releasing  hardship  cases  and  those  over 
twenty-eight  had  been  completed  some 
time  previously.  Announcement,  of 
course,  had  to  be  delayed  until  the  Presi- 
dent had  signed  the  bill,  immediately 
upon  his  return  from  the  Atlantic  meet- 
ing with  Churchill. 

The  army  has  turned  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  the  complicated  and  probably 
large  case  work  job  of  investigating  the 
applications  of  selectees  and  national 
guardsmen  for  discharge  on  the  ground 
that  continued  military  service  would  im- 
pose hardship  on  dependents. 


Much  was  said  in  Congress  during 
the  extension  debate  about  the  morale 
of  the  army.  War  Department  officials 
discounted  the  tales  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction, claiming  the  reports  greatly 
exaggerated.  To  quote  Brig.  Gen.  Her- 
shey,  draft  director,  "there  never  was  an 
army  that  would  not  vote  to  go  home." 

It  is  probably  significant,  however,  that 
a  civilian,  Frederick  Osborn  of  New 
York,  in  France  for  the  Red  Cross  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  morale  in  the  army.  He  suc- 
ceeds Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Ulio. 

Mr.  Osborn  should  work  well  with 
Draft  Director  Hershey,  who  has  shown 
himself  a  man  of  flexibility  and  imagina- 
tion. Recently  General  Hershey  spent 
a  day  at  the  "conchie"  camp  on  the 
Patapsco  River,  near  Baltimore.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was 
to  sound  out  the  conscientious  objectors 
on  a  plan  to  put  them  to  work  producing 
food.  There  are  nineteen  such  camps 
throughout  the  United  States  and  their 
total  enrollment  is  about  1,200.  The 
group  is  small,  to  be  sure,  but  if  they 
would  fall  in  with  the  plan  they  would 
be  trained  as  trouble  shooters,  to  be  sent 
en  masse  wherever  they  were  needed. 

THIS     MAY     NEVER     BE    A    SHOOTING     OR 

bombing  war,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  looking 
for  50,000  "well  educated"  young  women 
to  train  as  nurses.  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator McNutt,  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  coordinator  for  health,  wel- 
fare, and  related  defense  activities,  an- 
nounced August  15  that  volunteers  for 
such  training  would  be  welcomed. 
Nurses  training  schools,  hospitals,  and 
universities  are  being  asked  to  submit 
plans  and  estimates  for  increased  facili- 
ties and  enrollments.  Funds  will  be 
allotted  them,  if  they  comply  with  the 
standards,  by  the  states  relations  division 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

In  connection  with  this  program  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  announced  that 
it  will  train  100,000  volunteer  nurses' 
aides  within  the  next  twelve  months  in 
collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense.  The  Red  Cross  also  is  con- 
ducting an  enrollment  campaign  for  its 
First  Reserve,  official  reservoir  of  nurses 
for  the  army  and  the  navy. 

THE  SPECIAL  SENATE  COMMITTEE  Ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  old  age  insur- 
ance system  and  old  age  assistance  has 
brought  in  a  report  recommending  pen- 
sions of  not  less  than  $30  a  month  to 
all  persons  sixty  years  of  age  and  older 
who  are  not  gainfully  employed.  The 
proposal  would  abolish  "the  humiliating 
and  unpopular  means  test"  for  non-con- 


tributory old  age  assistance.  It  would 
extend  and  liberalize  the  contributory 
features  of  the  present  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  system,  bringing  prac- 
tically all  workers  under  the  scheme  and 
increasing  payments  to  wives,  and  to 
widows  with  dependent  children.  The 
general  pension  would  begin  at  $20  a 
month,  effective  July  1,  1942,  and  rise 
to  $30  a  month  after  January  1,  1944. 
The  whole  scheme  would  be  federally 
financed,  the  report  estimating  the  an- 
nual cost  at  from  three  to  four  billion 
dollars.  The  report  was  signed  by  the 
chairman,  Senator  Downey  (Calif),  and 
Senators  La  Follete  (Wis.),  Pepper 
(Fla.),  and  Thomas  (Ida.).  Two  mem- 
bers, Senators  Connally  (Texas)  and 
Brooks  (111.)  did  not  vote.  In  a  one- 
man  minority  report  Senator  Green 
(R.  I.),  stated  that,  while  he  agreed 
with  many  of  the  committee's  conclu- 
sions, he  did  not  feel  that  the  country 
could  undertake  such  "unreasonable"  out- 
lays in  the  face  of  the  present  emergency. 

THE     PLIGHT     OF     THE     SILK     WORKERS, 

thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  silk 
shortage,  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
conference  between  AFL  and  CIO  tex- 
tile union  leaders,  acting  as  members  of 
the  silk  labor  advisory  committee  of 
OPM.  The  conference  recommended 
adoption  of  a  four-point  program  which 
included,  first,  the  Buffalo  plan  of  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  placing  workers,  ap- 
plied successfully  by  the  Buffalo  General 
Motors  plants  when  they  were  closed  to 
retool  for  airplane  production.  The 
other  three  recommendations  were:  (1) 
formulation  of  a  national  policy  provid- 
ing for  the  training,  retraining,  and 
placing  of  labor  dislocated  by  curtailment 
of  supplies;  (2)  regional  conferences  of 
representatives  of  labor,  industry,  and 
government  to  discuss  problems  arising 
from  such  dislocation;  (3)  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  industry  needs  aimed  at 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of 
substitute  yarns. 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  WICKARD 
has  authorized  the  expansion  of  the 
school  milk  program  and  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  will  establish 
uniform  conditions  and  procedure  by 
which  the  program  may  be  set  up  in 
any  area  in  the  United  States. 

THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
Board  pamphlet  "After  Defense — 
What?"  asks  public  and  private  agencies 
to  start  formulating  a  program  to  pre- 
vent chaos  after  the  emergency.  "The 
real  problems  of  war  never  arise  until 
the  war  is  over." 
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With  a  Bang 

PROPHETS  of  gloom  who  predicted  last  spring  that 
United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  would  have  a 
hard  time  getting  its  money  have  had  to  eat  their  words. 
In  mid-August  the  campaign  passed  its  goal  of  $10,725,000 
with  every  indication  that  the  total  would  be  close  to 
$12,000,000.  Organized  in  more  than  5,000  communities, 
the  campaign  went  over  with  a  bang.  Included  in  the  goal 
were  the  quotas  of  fifty  or  more  cities  which  agreed  to 
include  the  USO  in  their  fall  and  winter  Community 
Chest  campaigns. 

Thus  the  USO  has  its  money  and  is  set  to  go  ahead 
with  its  plans  to  staff  and  operate  some  360  service  clubs  in 
defense  areas.  The  only  fly  in  its  ointment  is  the  fact  that 
the  buildings,  which  are  to  come  from  federal  funds,  are 
still  in  the 'paper-work  stage.  Eighteen  building  projects 
have  been  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  and  funds 
allotted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  but  the  first 
USO  building  for  which  ground  was  broken  ceremoniously 
on  June  12  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  is  still  just  a  hole. 

Meantime  the  USO  has  gone  ahead  developing  services 
where  they  were  most  needed  with  such  facilities  as  it 
could  find.  In  mid-August  it  was  supporting  eighty-nine 
service  centers  operated  in  rented  quarters  by  one  or  an- 
other of  its  seven  affiliated  agencies.  In  addition  it  was  sup- 
plying needed  personnel  in  about  sixty  other  communities. 

Responsibility  for  the  operation  of  USO  units,  those 
now  functioning  and  those  to  come,  is  in  every  instance 
assigned  to  a  single  organization  which  has  a  working 
agreement  with  the  other  member  agencies  for  a  sharing  of 
facilities.  Of  the  eighty-nine  going  USO  units  twenty-one 
are  assigned  to  the  YMCA;  twenty-eight  to  the  National 
Catholic  Community  Service;  thirteen  to  the  Salvation 
Army ;  nineteen  to  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board ;  one  to  the 
YWCA;  and  seven  to  the  National  Travelers  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. The  Travelers  Aid  units  consist  of  desk  and 
office  space  where  information  and  help  are  given.  Some 
unfavorable  public  comment  on  the  tendency  of  the  oper- 
ating agencies  to  emphasize  their  own  identity,  was 
countered  by  USO  when  it  issued  an  official  sign  "U.  S.  O. 
Club"  which  "will  be  the  only  designation  used  on  the 
clubs  .  .  .  and  will  replace  the  insignia  of  the  individual 
member  agencies." 

Many  a  month  will  pass  before  the  new  federally 
financed  buildings  for  USO  clubs  open  their  doors.  The 
scheme  which  seemed  simple  when  it  first  was  broached 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1941,  page  75]  has  de- 
veloped a  good  many  headaches.  The  tidy  idea  of  standard 
buildings  to  cost  about  $28,500  went  out  the  window  long 
ago.  So  far  the  office  of  the  coordinator  of  health,  welfare, 
and  related  defense  activities  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  has  approved  five  "standard"  plans,  each  subject 
to  modification  to  meet  lot  sizes  and  other  special  con- 
ditions. Estimated  cost  of  the  smallest  of  these  units  is 
$24,000;  of  the  largest.  $130,000. 

In  addition  to  these  "standard"  buildings  some  six  or 
eight  communities  have  drawn  their  own  plans,  and  in 
certain  other  communities  the  FSA  has  purchased  or  leased 


existing  buildings  and  is  remodeling  them  for  USO  oper 
ation.  Nearly  all  these  types  of  building  projects  are  rep 
resented  in  the  eighteen  approved  by  the  President.  Tb 
present  estimate  on  the  total  cost  of  recreation  facilities  ii 
connection  with  defense,  is  $16,000,000. 

In  addition  to  its  recommendations  for  USO  centers  th 
office  of  the  coordinator  is  applying  to  the  FSA  for  fund 
to  acquire  and  equip  about  thirty  small  centers  or  gues 
houses  in  as  many  communities  at  an  initial  cost  of  abou 
$5,000  each.  These  centers,  operated  by  the  local  com 
munities  with  case  workers  supplied  by  USO,  would  serv 
special  purposes  of  the  social  protection  division  of  th 
coordinator's  office  in  relation  to  transients  and  juveniles. 

One  Point  Is  Clear 

THE  man  that  nobody  ever  saw,  the  "average  Amet 
ican,"  stepped  out  of  the  statistics  of  a  recent  Gallu] 
poll,  to  reveal  what  he  really  thinks  about  government  oli 
age  pensions.  He  believes  wholeheartedly  (91  percent  o 
the  people  polled  so  expressed  themselves)  in  the  basi 
principle  of  such  pensions,  but  a  substantial  majority  o 
him  still  believes  that  they  should  be  paid  only  to  person 
in  need.  However,  an  equally  substantial  majority  say 
it  would  be  willing  to  lay  aside  3  percent  of  its  incom 
over  the  earning  years  to  assure  itself  a  governmen 
pension  of  $50  a  month  after  sixty,  need  or  no  need. 

The  "average  American,"  the  poll  indicates,  is  not  quit 
satisfied  about  the  amounts  now  being  paid  to  needy  oli 
people.  He  thinks  that  benefits  should  begin  at  about  sixt 
years  of  age  instead  of  sixty-five  as  at  present,  and  h 
thinks  that  $42  a  month  for  single  persons  and  $73  fo 
married  couples  would  be  "about  right."  He  has  heari 
of  the  Townsend  Plan,  but  has  only  the  foggiest  notion  o 
what  it  proposes.  On  only  one  point  is  he  clear :  the  gov 
eminent  should  look  out  for  the  old  folks. 

Low-Cost  Security 

HOW  savings  bank  life  insurance  operates,  and  th 
progress  it  has  made  since  the  plan  was  evolved  ty 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  1906,  is  described  in  a  bulletin  pre 
pared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  response  to  ; 
request  by  the  Sixth  National  Conference  on  Labor  Leg 
islation.  The  former  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
then  a  Boston  lawyer,  developed  the  plan  after  the  "in 
surance  scandals"  revealed  the  enormous  profits  to  th 
companies  in  "industrial  insurance,"  and  the  waste  to  wag 
earners  entailed  in  lapsed  policies  and  the  expense  of  door 
to-door  solicitation  and  collection. 

The  scheme  is  now  functioning  in  two  states  - 
Massachusetts  and  New  York — and  a  savings  bank  lif 
insurance  law  recently  was  enacted  in  Connecticut.  A 
the  end  of  1940,  the  report  finds,  there  were  212,000  sav 
ings  bank  life  insurance  policies  in  force  in  Massachusetts 
with  a  face  value  of  $192,000,000.  In  this  state,  the  firs 
policy  was  written  in  June  1908.  In  New  York,  \vher 
the  plan  had  been  in  effect  less  than  two  years,  there  \ver 
14,000  policies  with  a  face  value  of  $11,500,000. 

Savings   bank   life   insurance,   the   report   points  out,  i 
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simply  life  insurance  sold  by  mutual  savings  banks  over  the 
counter,  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  Figures  given  in  the 
bulletin  indicate  that,  in  general,  compared  with  the  same 
types  of  policies  sold  by  life  insurance  companies,  savings 
bank  life  insurance  costs  less ;  that  it  is  thoroughly  safe ; 
that  it  provides  more  liberal  surrender  values;  and  that 
its  policies  are  less  likely  to  lapse.  The  report  states  that: 

The  elimination  of  selling  expenses  is  the  chief  reason  for 
lower  costs  in  savings  bank  policies.  Out  of  each  dollar  paid 
in  as  premiums  in  1937,  savings  bank  insurance  in  Massar 
chusetts  took  only  7  cents  for  expenses.  In  ordinary  life 
insurance  .  .  .  expenses  took  14  cents.  On  weekly  payment 
industrial  insurance,  the  kind  generally  sold  to  workers,  ex- 
penses absorbed  25  cents  out  of  each  premium  dollar. 

Teachers'  Stand 

THE  question  of  totalitarian  influence  in  their  organ- 
ization was  the  chief  issue  debated  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  which  met  in  annual  convention  in 
Detroit  the  last  week  in  August.  The  issue  already  had 
split  the  teachers  union,  an  AFL  affiliate,  when,  by  refer- 
endum vote,  the  membership  revoked  the  charters  of  three 
locals,  two  in  New  York  City  and  one  in  Philadelphia, 
held  to  be  communist-dominated.  The  ousted  locals  in- 
cluded nearly  8,000  of  the  27,000  members  of  the  fed- 
eration. The  three  locals  sent  delegates  to  the  Detroit 
meeting,  but  the  credentials  committee  refused  to  seat 
them.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  convention  completed 
the  expulsion  of  the  locals,  and  rejected  a  proposal  from 
the  floor  for  a  commission  to  reexamine  the  question. 
Finally,  on  its  closing  day,  the  federation  amended  its  con- 
stitution to  exclude  from  membership  any  applicant  "whose 
actions  are  subject  to  totalitarian  control,  such  as  com- 
munist, Nazi,  fascist."  A  proposed  amendment  which 
would  have  transferred  the  power  to  expel  locals  from  the 
membership  to  the  convention  was  voted  down. 

Prof.  George  S.  Counts  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  unanimously  reelected  president  of  the 
federation.  Professor  Counts,  who  was  active  in  urging 
that  the  federation  "clean  house,"  opposed  the  plea  of 
spokesmen  of  the  three  locals  that  "a  militant  federation  of 
teachers  be  maintained  intact."  In  his  opening  address  to 
the  convention,  he  said: 

In  no  other  way  could  the  federation  relieve  itself  of  a 
species  of  political  intrigue  and  conspiracy  that  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  confused,  divided,  and  frustrated 
labor,  liberal,  and  other  democratic  forces  throughout  the 
world — a  species  of  political  intrigue  and  conspiracy  that  has 
bedeviled  our  union  and,  particularly,  certain  of  its  locals  for 
many  years.  .  .  .  We  are  extremely  fortunate  at  this  juncture 
that  we  have  had  the  courage  to  do  a  job  that  should  have 
been  done  years  ago. 

The  School  and  the  Home 

T7XPERIMENTS  in  using  the  schools  to  teach  children 
•L i  how  they  themselves  can  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  their  families  are  described  in  the  1940  reports  of  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  foundation  has 
devoted  its  efforts  to  popular  economic  education,  and 
now  it  is  sponsoring  experiments  along  these  lines  in  two 
states.  One  of  the  projects,  Harold  S.  Sloan,  director  of 
the  foundation  reports,  is  in  a  southern  mountain  region, 
where  children  suffer  from  rickets  and  pellagra  because 


their  diet  is  largely  made  up  of  pork,  cornmeal,  potatoes, 
and  coffee.  In  the  one-room  schools  of  this  community, 
children  now  are  studying  new  lessons  from  new  textbooks, 
written  for  them  by  their  own  specially  trained  teachers, 
showing  them  how  to  cultivate  vegetable  gardens,  and 
raise  goats  for  milk.  The  experiment  is  being  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Kentucky,  which  is  making  careful 
tests  to  determine  the  results  of  the  school  work  on  the 
homes  of  the  children.  A  similar  experiment  is  under  way 
in  several  consolidated  schools  in  Florida,  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  school  children  and  their  families  improve  the 
comfort  and  sanitation  of  their  homes. 

"If  economic  education  is  ever  to  become  widely  diffused 
it  must  begin  at  this  subsistence  level,"  Mr.  Sloan  writes. 
"Careful  observation  will  demonstrate  that  thousands  of 
American  families  are  existing  in  abject  poverty  in  an 
environment  offering  innumerable  opportunities  for  better 
living.  .  .  .  But  the  schools,  generally  speaking,  are  paying 
little  attention  to  education  of  this  kind.  What  would 
happen  if  the  schools,  serving  these  distressed  communities 
where  unrealized  opportunities  exist,  built  the  major  part 
of  their  programs  around  the  three  economic  necessities  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter?"  It  is  this  question  to  which 
the  foundation  seeks  an  answer  through  its  latest  projects. 

Neighbors  All 

THAT  the  Central  Good  Neighbor  Committee  is 
widening  its  horizon  has  more  than  passing  signifi- 
cance. For  three  years,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
John  Lovejoy  Elliott  of  Hudson  Guild,  New  York,  the 
committee  has  provided  an  informal  nucleus  for  encour- 
aging neighborhood  and  community  activities  helpful  to 
European  refugees  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their  new 
world.  It  now  sets  out  to  stimulate  local  ^initiative  in  con- 
fronting domestic  issues  and  situations  that  spring  from  the 
critical  times.  In  its  decentralized  scheme  for  promoting 
action — through  existing  organizations  or  flexible  commit- 
tees— the  movement  is  a  variant  from  the  general  run  of 
emergency  efforts,  public  and  private,  which  tend  to  or- 
ganize from  the  top  down. 

The  decision  to  widen  the  committee's  horizon  was 
reached  at  a  mid-August  conference  at  Hyde  Park  with 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  hostess  to  some  200  participants  from  per- 
haps a  dozen  states.  In  its  earlier  scope,  the  committee 
has  worked  through  inter-agency  conferences  and  co- 
operation, local  studies,  and  a  handbook  which  has  run 
through  five  editions.  Now  these  and  three  demonstration 
centers — one  in  a  large  city,  one  in  a  small,  and  one  in  a 
rural  area — enter  into  the  prospective  program.  In  open- 
ing the  meeting,  Dr.  Elliott  pointed  out  that  as  we  look 
to  democracy  to  realize  a  higher  standard  of  living,  we 
also  look  to  it  for  a  rising  standard  of  living  together. 
Participation  in  common  tasks,  he  said,  is  the  best  means 
for  encouraging  understanding  and  for  counteracting  forces 
which  divide  people  into  mutually  suspicious  groups. 

Among  such  common  tasks,  the  Hyde  Park  conference 
listed  the  sponsorship  of  local  meetings  or  forums  to  dis- 
cuss the  "four  freedoms";  hospitality  to  soldiers  on  leave 
without  regard  to  race  and  creed ;  clarification  of  issues 
in  local  labor  disputes;  prevention  of  discrimination  in 
housing  projects,  employment,  the  selective  service;  canal- 
ization of  interest  in  housing,  health,  nutrition,  child  wel- 
fare, and  reconstruction  problems. 
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The  Social  Front 


Welfare  and  Defense 

TN  an  effort  to  catch  an  imminent  prob- 
lem  before  it  gained  uncatchable  pro- 
portions, Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Children'sBureau  and  child 
welfare  consultant  to  the  coordinator  of 
health,  welfare,  and  related  defense  ac- 
tivities, recently  called  together  repre- 
sentatives of  some  fifty  social  organiza- 
tions to  explore  ways  and  means  to 
assure  adequate  care  of  children  whose 
mothers  are  being  drawn  into  employ- 
ment in  defense  industries.  Reports 
from  all  over  the  country  showed  an  in- 
creasing problem  with,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  little  being  done  about  it.  As 
a  result  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  the 
group  adopted  a  statement  of  principles 
and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
continuing  committee  to  promote  its  ef- 
fective application.  The  group  held  that 
the  day  care  of  children  of  women 
working  in  defense  industries  "is  more 
than  ever  a  public  responsibility,"  and 
that  "the  welfare  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren should  be  given  due  consideration 
at  every  point  in  the  development  of 
employment  policies  relating  to  national 
defense."  It  urged  that  advance  in- 
formation on  increased  employment  of 
women  be  given  .to  community  agencies 
to  permit  planning  for  adequate  and 
appropriate  care  of  children.  Such  care 
might  and  should  include  a  wide  variety 
of  services,  but  they  should  be  "planned 
and  conducted  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive community  program  ...  in  accord- 
ance with  recognized  standards  which 
will  assure  qualified  personnel  and  ade- 
quate service." 

Following  the  conference  Miss  Len- 
root announced  a  number  of  follow-up 
committees:  Executive,  chairman,  Paul 
L.  Benjamin,  Buffalo,  and  Charles  I. 
Schottland,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  sec- 
retary; Federal-State  Responsibility, 
chairman,  N.  S.  Light,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Com- 
munity Planning  for  Day  Care,  chair- 
man, Paul  L.  Benjamin;  Standards  and 
Services,  chairman,  Abigail  A.  Eliot, 
Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston;  Re- 
cruiting and  Training  of  Personnel, 
chairman,  Christine  Glass,  National  As- 
sociation for  Nursery  Education. 

Housing — As  many  not  phenomenally 
long-headed  people  foresaw,  housing  has 
become  a  major  headache  among  all  the 
headaches  associated  with  welfare  and 
defense.  Even  the  restrained  WPA  Di- 
vision of  Research  finds  the  housing  situ- 
ation "critical"  in  more  than  half  of 
some  fifty-eight  small  industrial  cities 


and  camp  towns  which  it  recently  sur- 
veyed. Rent  increases  have  been  general 
and  in  a  number  of  areas  "truly  start- 
ling," the  poorer  dwellings  the  ones  most 
affected.  In  Brownwood,  Tex.,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
rents  have  been  raised  an  average  of  64 
percent;  in  Leesville,  La.,  an  average  of 
109  percent;  in  Starke,  Fla.,  an  average 
of  101  percent. 

The  less  restrained  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  describes  as  "shocking"  the 
conditions  reported  to  its  executive  coun- 
cil by  a  network  of  local  housing  com- 
mittees. In  many  communities,  it  says, 
two  or  three  families  are  bunking  to- 
gether in  one  house.  "At  the  site  of 
some  defense  projects,  no  homes  at  all 
are  available  to  the  workers.  They  live 
in  tents,  shacks,  overcrowded  boarding 
houses  and  trailer  camps." 

In  Print — Because  of  their  extreme 
timeliness  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  hurried  into  print  four  papers 
concerned  with  practical  problems  of 
welfare  and  defense  that  were  given  at 
the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  They  are 
"The  Effect  of  the  Defense  Program  on 
Our  Relief  Needs,"  by  P.  D.  Planner; 
"Community  Problems  in  Defense 
Areas,"  by  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.;  "War 
and  the  Social  Services  in  Canada,"  by 
Charlotte  Whitton;  "Effect  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  Need,"  by  Howard  B.  Myers. 
Price  15  cents  each,  from  the  APWA. 

In  Baltimore — The  effect  of  the  defense 
program  —  "factory  whistles  blowing, 
men  at  work  again" — on  the  activities  of 
a  private  case  work  agency  is  appraised 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  Baltimore.  There 
has  been  a  slight  but  steady  decline  in 
applications,  not  all  of  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  improved  economic  situation. 
The  number  of  families  receiving  relief 
in  April,  1941,  was  28  percent  under 
April,  1940;  expenditures  for  relief,  30 
percent  under.  "Practically  all  of  the 
able-bodied  employable  people  in  families 
known  to  us  are  now  at  work  of  some 
kind."  However,  the  changed  situation 
has  brought  with  it  many  new  and  dif- 
ferent problems,  such  as  those  stemming 
from  an  acute  housing  shortage  and 
from  the  tide-over  help  needed  by  new 
workers  not  eligible  for  public  relief. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
housekeeper  or  mother  substitute  service 
and  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  suit- 
able women  to  supply  it.  The  association 


maintains  an  information  center  for  men 
referred  by  draft  boards,  but  so  far 
has  had  "very  few  applicants  for  the 
service."  Also  "so  far"  it  has  had  only 
a  few  cases  of  "family  difficulties  pre- 
cipitated or  intensified  by  the  absence  of 
a  relative  in  the  service." 


Education 

'"TpHIS  month  probably  will  see  the  or- 
•*-  ganization  and  the  initial  activities  of 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Defense 
of  Democracy  through  Education,  cre- 
ated by  the  seventy-ninth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, held  in  Boston  in  July.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  commission  is  "to 
investigate  alleged  subversive  teaching 
and  to  expose  any  teacher  whose  attitude 
is  found  to  be  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country."  But  the  commis- 
sion is  also  directed  to  defend  teachers 
unjustly  accused  of  subversive  teaching 
and  to  "investigate  criticisms  and  move- 
ments against  education,  school  systems, 
teachers  colleges,  textbooks,  teachers'  or- 
ganizations, and  members  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  to  publish  the  results  of 
such  investigations  as  are  found  to  be 
significant  and  constructive."  Other  pur- 
poses of  the  new  agency  are  to  improve 
public  understanding  and  support  of  edu- 
cation, investigate  groups  opposing  edu- 
cation, cooperate  with  state  teachers'  or- 
ganizations in  analyzing  sources  of  tax- 
ation, and  to  help  achieve  unification  of 
purpose  in  educating  for  democracy." 
The  commission  will  consist  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  ten  members,  and  one 
representative  from  each  state  teachers' 
association. 

New  York  Investigation — The  Rapp- 
Coudert  legislative  committee,  investi- 
gating New  York  public  schools,  has 
turned  for  the  present  from  political 
to  business  irregularities.  At  recent 
hearings,  information  about  the  Kemkit 
Scientific  Corporation  indicated  that  th« 
firm,  organized  and  owned  by  four  men, 
three  of  them  chemistry  professors  in 
New  York  City  public  colleges,  had  sold 
chemistry  kits  to  thousands  of  students 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  at  prices 
which,  according  to  one  expert  witness, 
amounted  to  three  or  four  times  the 
cost  of  the  chemicals.  The  counsel  for 
the  committee  stressed  the  means  used 
to  hide  the  connection  of  the  three  pro- 
fessors with  the  company  by  having 
dummy  directors  and  stockholders  and  by 
disbursing  all  profits  and  dividends  in 
cash  through  a  former  student  of  one  of 
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the  professors,  who  is  the  fourth  stock- 
holder in  the  concern.  Records  intro- 
duced at  the  hearing  showed  that  about 
75,000  students  in  Brooklyn,  City,  and 
Queens  Colleges  have  taken  courses  in 
which  the  chemistry  kits  were  required. 

Schools  and  Defense — Ways  in  which 
the  schools  may  take  a  vital  part  in  the 
defense  program  are  outlined  in  a  new 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. It  has  been  prepared  in  response 
to  frequent  requests  from  teachers  and 
school  administrators,  asking  suggestions 
on  shaping  their  curricula  and  organ- 
ization to  meet  emergency  needs.  The 
Office  proposes  six  lines  of  activity: 
health  and  physical  education;  education 
for  citizenship;  community,  national,  and 
international  relations;  conservation  of 
national  resources;  education  for  work; 
pupil  guidance.  The  pamphlet,  "What 
the  Schools  Can  Do,"  was  prepared  by 
a  staff  committee  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Bess  Goody- 
koontz,  assistant  commissioner.  Reading 
references  are  provided. 

Library  News — Increased  financial  aid 
to  libraries  in  several  states  is  announced 
by  the  American  Library  Association.  In 
Michigan,  the  legislature  has  provided 
$500,000  to  be  used  in  the  next  two  years 
to  improve  and  extend  library  service  in 
the  state.  This  appropriation  is  being 
reestablished  after  a  two-year  lapse.  For 
the  first  time,  North  Carolina  has  in- 
cluded an  item  in  the  budget,  setting 
aside  $200,000  for  public  library  service 
throughout  the  state.  In  Arkansas,  the 
library  appropriation  was  increased  this 
year  from  $100,000  to  $120,000;  and  in 
Vermont,  from  $42,000  to  $48,000. 
These  appropriations  express  increasing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  library 
service;  they  also  reflect  "better  times"  in 
the  states. 

Three  institutes  for  rural  librarians 
and  citizens  were  held  in  Michigan  in 
August,  bringing  together  more  than  two 
hundred  representatives  of  the  state's 
rural  communities.  The  three-day  pro- 
grams included  discussion  of  library  prob- 
lems, and  of  problems  of  rural  living. 
The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  "to 
give  a  small  group  who  are  working  with 
people  and  books  in  their  home  com- 
munities a  few  days  of  shared  compan- 
ionship in  the  discussion  of  major  social 
issues." 

New  Course — Opportunity  for  a  two- 
year  practical  course  for  resident  stu- 
dents who  are  not  interested  in  working 
for  a  degree  is  announced  by  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  The  course 
combines  six  to  nine  hours  of  vocational 
courses  with  six  to  nine  hours  of  gen- 
eral cultural  or  background  courses  each 
week.  The  vocational  courses  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups:  business  courses, 


including  shorthand,  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, and  others;  home  management, 
including  child  care,  nutrition,  foods 
and  cooking,  and  others;  shopwork,  in- 
cluding building  trades,  metal  trades, 
machine  design,  shop  mathematics,  com- 
munications, and  others.  The  course  is 
open  to  all  highschool  graduates,  and  to 
college  students  who  have  no  desire  or 
aptitude  for  attaining  a  degree. 

Record  and  Report — In  the  spring  of 
1941,  a  group  of  city  superintendents  of 
schools,  under  the  leadership  of  Edwin 
A.  Lee,  formerly  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Conference,  made 
a  tour  of  Pacific  Coast  cities,  studying 
public  school  programs  of  vocational 
education,  and  particularly  the  national 
defense  training  program.  An  illustrated 
pamphlet,  "All-Out  Defense  Job  Train- 
ing: A  Call  to  Dynamic  Action,"  is  a 
record  of  their  study-tour  and  confer- 
ence. Price  25  cents  from  Dean  Edwin 
A.  Lee,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  .  .  . 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of- 
fers a  timely  study-discussion  outline, 
"The  Education  of  Free  Men  in  Amer- 
ican Democracy."  From  the  Commis- 
sion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  A  study  of  the 
behavior  of  young  children,  carried  out 
at  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station,  is  reported  in  "Frustration  and 
Regression :  An  Experiment  with  Young 
Children,"  by  Roger  Barker,  Tamara 
Dembo,  and  Kurt  Lewin.  (University 
of  Iowa  Press,  314  pp.  Price,  paper, 
$1.35;  cloth,  $1.70,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.) 

Among  the  States 

qpHE  hope  that  the  1941  Illinois  leg- 
-*•  islature  would  give  the  state  a  new 
streamlined  department  of  welfare  was 
not  realized  and  the  administration  of 
general  relief  still  remains  outside  the 
state  department.  However,  a  gesture 
toward  the  trend  of  the  times  was  made 
when  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission  was  changed  to  Illi- 
nois Public  Aid  Commission.  The  re- 
lief appropriation  for  the  biennium  was 
$52,358,000,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of 
administration.  This  was  a  drop  from 
the  original  estimate,  made  early  in  the 
year,  of  $90,000,000  as  the  sum  re- 
quired. General  opinion,  even  among 
many  social  workers,  does  not  quarrel 
seriously  with  this  cut,  since  the  relief 
load  is  declining  steadily  and  the  new 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1941,  page 
242]  will  take  thousands  of  families 
from  the  direct  relief  rolls.  Chicago 
gets  about  70  percent  of  the  state  relief 
appropriation. 

The     state     appropriated     $92,678,990 


for  old  age  assistance  for  the  next  bien- 
nium, an  increase  of  $18,678,990  from 
the  last. 

Counted  as  one  of  the  good  deeds  of 
the  legislature  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
State  Department  of  Public  Safety  and 
the  transfer  to  its  jurisdiction  from  that 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
of  the  state  criminologist,  superintendent 
of  prisons,  supervisors  of  parole,  board 
of  standardization,  advisory  board  of 
prisons.  T.  P.  Sullivan  is  director  of 
the  new  department.  A  new  parole 
board  was  set  up  consisting  of  the  heads 
of  the  five  departments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety.  Hearings  on 
paroles  and  pardons  must  be  given  full 
publicity. 

An  amendment  to  the  parole  act  pro- 
vides "that  in  all  cases  of  indeterminate 
sentences  the  judges  should  make  an  ad- 
visory recommendation  on  the  minimum 
and  maximum  limits  or  duration  of  such 
imprisonments."  But  such  recommenda- 
tion can  be  set  aside  by  the  parole  board 
by  a  vote  of  any  four  members  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  director  of  the  DPS, 
and  a  new  sentence  imposed.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  new  parole  law  was 
immediately  challenged  by  petition  for 
a  writ  of  mandamus  seeking  to  bar  Cook 
County  Criminal  Court  judges  from  fix- 
ing maximum  and  minimum  sentences. 
The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  denied  the 
petition,  without  comment. 

Trouble  at  Home — The  Social  Security 
Board  has  had  troubles  close  home  of 
late  with  "differences"  between  it  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  chiefly  over 
merit  standards  and  the  "confidential 
records"  clause  of  the  amended  Social 
Security  Act.  At  this  writing  the  "dif- 
ferences," which  for  a  time  threatened 
the  funds  of  the  public  assistance  serv- 
ices, have  been  "temporarily  adjusted." 

The  basic  trouble  seems  to  be  that  in 
the  district  the  board  has  no  "single 
state  agency"  with  which  to  deal  and 
responsibility  is  confused  between  the 
district  commissioners  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.  Also  Congress,  the  leg- 
islative body  for  the  district,  has  been 
something  less  than  interested  in  revis- 
ing the  laws  governing  the  situation. 

For  its  personnel  the  district  Welfare 
department  draws  on  the  federal  civil 
service  lists,  but  there  has  been  no  fed- 
eral register  from  which  it  could  get 
employes  of  the  $1,600  and  $1,800  grade. 
To  date  it  has  been  operating  under 
waivers  permitting  it  to  get  such  work- 
ers as  best  it  could.  The  Social  Security 
Board  objected  to  the  indefinite  contin- 
uation of  this  practice  but  finally  agreed 
to  a  truce  until  a  reclassification  bill 
for  the  welfare  board,  now  being  drafted, 
is  acted  upon.  On  the  point  of  "con- 
fidential records"  the  district  has  no  such 
requirement  in  its  welfare  laws  and  had 
not  heeded  warnings  of  the  July  1,  1941 
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deadline.  The  House  passed  a  bill  meet- 
ing the  requirement,  but  Senate  action 
was  postponed.  Observers  believe  that 
it  will  pass  early  in  the  fall  after  certain 
objections  have  been  met  or  objectors 
pacified. 

Here  and  There  —  After  a  fine  and 
frenzied  defiance  Georgia  has  "adjusted 
its  differences"  with  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  is  getting  funds  for  the  pub- 
lic assistance  services.  While  denying 
that  the  state  yielded  ground,  B.  S.  Mil- 
ler, director  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  says  that  the  merit  system 
will  be  put  into  effect  at  once,  and  that 
the  names  of  public  assistance  benefici- 
aries will  not  be  published  again.  These 
were  the  points  at  issue. 

Although  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture is  big-heartedly  inclined  to  liberalize 
old  age  assistance  grants,  the  hitch 
comes,  as  it  has  with  other  legislatures, 
in  finding  funds  to  support  its  inclination. 
Both  houses  of  the  legislature  favor  a 
minimum  of  $40  a  month  to  each  OAA 
recipient,  but  the  house  voted  to  raise 
the  necessary  sum  by  a  flat  one  half  of 
one  percent  tax  on  earned  income  in 
excess  of  $1,000;  the  senate  by  a  $2  head 
tax.  A  "prolonged  struggle"  is  antici- 
pated in  September  when  the  legislature 
reassembles  after  its  August  recess. 

With  Kentucky  candidates  for  office 
making  their  usual  high-powered  cam- 
paign promises  to  old  people,  Governor 
Keen  Johnson  has  announced  that  only 
"by  exerting  every  economy  under  our 
present  budgetary  appropriation"  can 
OAA  checks  reach  an  average  of  $10 
a  month  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Concerning  Children 


welfare  has  had  considerably 
more  than  its  usual  attention  this 
year  from  state  legislatures,  says  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  in 
reviewing  the  1941  legislative  record. 
Connecticut  and  Illinois  enacted  provi- 
sions to  take  advantage  of  federal  funds 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  bringing 
to  a  total  of  forty-four  the  number  of 
states  with  such  laws.  Eight  states 
raised  the  age  maximum  for  ADC  to 
eighteen  years. 

In  a  new  law  reflecting  the  increased 
concern  for  protection  of  adopted  chil- 
dren, Indiana  provided  that  both  parents 
must  consent  to  a  child's  adoption,  that 
foster  homes  must  be  investigated,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  year's  supervision 
of  the  foster  home  by  a  designated 
agency  before  final  papers  can  be  signed. 
With  this  law  Indiana  became  one  of 
twenty-nine  states  authorizing  investi- 
gations of  foster  homes.  In  only  ten 
states  are  investigations  mandatory, 
however.  One  year's  residence  in  the 
foster  home  before  final  adoption  now 
is  required  in  eight  states. 


Other  states  enacting  laws  pertaining 
to  adoption  were  Nevada,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin made  changes  in  their  laws  pro- 
tecting illegitimate  children. 

Foremost  among  the  revisions  in 
Juvenile  Court  laws  this  year  was  the 
California  Youth  Correction  Authority 
Act  which  sets  up  an  Authority  of  three 
salaried  members  with  limited  powers  to 
determine  the  proper  treatment  for  each 
youth  given  over  to  it  by  the  court, 
which  hereafter  will  not  commit  directly 
to  prison  anyone  under  twenty-one. 

Juvenile1  Court  laws  were  revamped 
in  Arizona  and  Indiana.  The  new 
Indiana  law,  to  avoid  going  out  of  date 
rapidly  with  changing  social  concepts, 
defines  in  general  rather  than  specific 
terms  the  circumstances  under  which 
children  come  within  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

A  number  of  states  enacted  miscel- 
laneous child  welfare  measures.  South 
Dakota  authorized  community  youth 
councils  to  make  surveys  of  youth,  co- 
ordinate leisure  activities  provided  by 
various  organizations,  and  provide  ac- 
tivities for  those  who  lack  them.  West 
Virginia  remodeled  its  child  welfare  law, 
extending  the  age  limit  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  for  neglected  boys  under  charge 
of  state  welfare  agencies.  Rhode  Island 
appropriated  $10,000  for  a  new  home  for 
malnourished  children,  chronic  ortho- 
pedic and  underprivileged  cases.  Mary- 
land and  Vermont  set  up  commissions  to 
study  child  welfare. 

Trend  of  the  Times — The  House  of 
the  Holy  Child,  founded  in  Philadelphia 
in  1896  to  serve  normal  dependent  col- 
ored children  in  need  of  care  away  from 
their  own  homes,  has  followed  the  trend 
of  the  times.  It  has  closed  its  institution 
on  Bethlehem  Pike  and  henceforth  will 
concentrate  all  its  resources  on  its  pro- 
gram of  foster  home  care  instituted  in 
1927.  The  new  policy,  it  is  believed, 
will  enable  the  agency  to  serve  consid- 
erably more  than  the  127  children  it  had 
under  care  when  the  change  was  made 
during  the  summer.  The  services  it  of- 
fers include:  foster  home  placement  of 
dependent  children  under  sixteen  years 
needing  long  or  short  time  care ;  con- 
valescent care  in  foster  homes;  foster 
home  placement  of  crippled  and  phy- 
sically handicapped  children;  adoption. 
Laura  Drake  Nichols  is  executive  secre- 
tary. 

Children's  Fund —  At  the  end  of  its 
twelfth  year,  April  30,  1941,  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund  of  Michigan  had  a  trust 
fund  balance  of  $8,514,344.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  established  with  gifts 
of  $12,100,000  by  the  late  Senator  James 
Couzens,  the  fund  must  be  expended, 
principal  and  interest,  at  the  end  of 


twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  gift. 
During  the  past  year  the  fund  has 
financed  only  those  new  projects  which 
were  temporary  and  incidental  to  its 
major  program.  With  the  increase  in 
tax-supported  public  health  work,  it  is 
gradually  reducing  its  subsidies  for  the 
promotion  of  county  health  organization 
and  sees  "good  reason  for  extending  sup- 
port in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  and 
in  the  program  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  into  pure  research  as  it  pertains 
directly  or  indirectly  to  child  health." 

The  fund's  fields  of  activity  with  its 
1940-41  expenditures  in  each  instance 
were:  child  health,  $390,541;  child  guid- 
ance, $107,625;  medical  research  (almost 
wholly  in  its  own  research  laboratory  in 
Detroit),  $57,787;  child  dependency, 
$40,150;  recreation  (chiefly  in  contri- 
butions to  summer  camps),  $35,000. 

Youth 

AWARENESS  of  the  significance  of 
the  defense  program  and  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  it,  were  expressed  by 
thousands  of  young  Americans  recently 
polled  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 
Questionnaires  were  returned  by  15,000 
young  people  in  33  states.  A  sample 
analysis  of  2,602  replies  indicates  that 
70  percent  of  the  youth  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  defense  program,  and 
have  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  part 
of  young  people  in  defense.  An  addi- 
tional 21  percent  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate, but  have  less  definite  ideas  about 
the  means ;  9  percent  express  lack  of  in- 
terest. Only  ten  out  of  the  2,602  de- 
clared themselves  opposed  to  the  defense 
effort.  The  young  people  polled  repre- 
sent schools,  churches,  NYA  projects, 
and  social  and  sports  organizations  in 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities. 

Study  of  Catholic  Youth — Based  on  a 
house-to-house  canvass  of  the  Catholic 
young  people,  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  in  one  urban  parish,  a  study 
recently  published  by  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity brings  together  significant  data 
on  the  community  relationships  of  this 
youth  group.  "Youth  in  a  Catholic  Par- 
ish," by  Brother  Augustine  McCaffrey 
covers  394  of  the  446  young  people  living 
in  the  parish  in  1939.  The  inquiry  pre- 
sents material  on  youth  and  their  parish, 
their  leisure,  homes,  religious  practice, 
moral  practice,  education,  employment. 
Among  the  points  of  particular  interest 
are:  the  expressed  need  of  the  young 
people  for  more  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, and  particularly  for  parish  clubs 
which  young  people  "run  themselves"; 
more  opportunities  to  meet  young  people 
of  the  opposite  sex ;  "information  con- 
cerning marriage  and  the  Sacraments"; 
vocational  training  and  guidance  in 
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parochial  schools;  jobs  "with  a  future." 
The  author  comments:  "Half  the  young 
people  in  this  parish,  including  the  boys 
still  in  school,  indicated  that  some  phase 
of  the  employment  complex  is  their  chief 
difficulty." 

Girl  Scouts  and  Defense — An  emer- 
gency program  of  activities  for  older 
girls,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old, 
has  been  worked  out  at  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Girl  Scouts,  14  West 
49  Street,  New  York,  and  is  outlined  in 
a  pamphlet,  "Senior  Service  Scouts,"  now 
in  preparation.  The  program  is  based 
on  the  training  course  for  leaders,  which 
the  organization  developed  some  months 
ago  and  opened  to  any  woman  interested 
in  group  work  with  girls.  The  course, 
"Training  for  Today's  Needs,"  recog- 
nizes that  "in  time  of  crisis — war, 
emergencies,  floods,  etc.  —  girls'  and 
women's  jobs  are  their  traditional  ones, 
sharpened  to  meet  the  occasion.  These 
jobs  fall  mainly  in  the  areas  of  the 
home,  health,  recreation,  morals,  con- 
servation, community  service."  The  pro- 
gram for  older  girls  includes  basic  train- 
ing and  "novitiate  experience"  along  sev- 
eral practical  lines,  including:  first  aid 
and  elementary  nursing;  certain  mechan- 
ical skills;  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  food  based  on  knowledge  of  nutritive 
values;  the  shelter,  feeding,  and  clothing 
of  groups  of  persons  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. The  selection  of  activities  is 
based  on  the  work  that  older  Girl 
Guides  have  done  so  successfully  during 
the  war  emergency  in  Britain,  France, 
Finland,  and  other  countries  overseas. 

CCC  Change — The  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  has  reversed  its  policy  of 
enrolling  candidates  only  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  will  accept  un- 
employed youth  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age  at  any  time. 
The  change  in  policy  was  made  to  en- 
able the  CCC  to  increase  its  aid  in  the 
national  defense  program. 


Relief  and  WPA 

A  S  a  result  of  experimentation  in  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  WPA  is  initiat- 
ing a  new  program  to  place  workers  in 
defense  industries.  In  essence  the  plan 
proposes  that,  with  the  cooperation  of 
vocational  training  schools,  public  em- 
ployment services,  and  the  labor  supply 
committee  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  qualified  WPA  workers, 
men  and  women,  will  be  placed  in  pri- 
vate industry  for  in-plant  training  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  four  weeks  dur- 
ing which  time  their  wages,  at  the  WPA 
rate,  will  be  paid  by  WPA.  If,  by  the 
end  of  the  training  period,  they  have 
demonstrated  satisfactory  competence 
they  will  go  on  the  regular  plant  pay- 


roll at  regular  wages.  Workers  certi- 
fied for  WPA  but  not  assigned,  also  are 
eligible  for  this  program  by  which  WPA 
officials  hope  to  get  more  than  100,000 
workers  trained  and  placed  in  private 
employment  within  the  year. 

In  Chicago  some  fifty  industries  are 
cooperating  in  the  scheme  with  results 
that  have  encouraged  its  application  on 
a  large  scale. 

Down  and  Up — The  third  week  in 
July  saw  Pennsylvania's  general  assis- 
tance rolls  at  a  record  low — 97,112  cases 
— for  the  nine  years  of  statewide  organ- 
ized relief.  Unfortunately,  this  drop 
was  due  less  to  increased  employment 
than  to  the  fact  that  during  that  week 
some  2,700  "unattached  able-bodied  em- 
ployables between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty"  were  removed  from  the  rolls 
under  a  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Assistance  making  such  persons 
generally  ineligible  for  state  relief. 

A  week  later  the  rolls  went  up  again 
as  a  result  of  heavy  WPA  cuts  which 
occurred  early  in  the  month,  but  in  mid- 
August  the  curve  once  more  turned 
down  with  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry as  "the  favorable  factor."  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1941  'a  net  total  of 
28,500  cases  shifted  directly  from  state 
relief  rolls  to  private  payrolls. 

Denied — In  New  York  State  during 
1940  more  than  42  percent  of  all  appli- 
cants for  assistance  were  rejected.  New 
York  City  turned  down  more  than  half 
the  applications  for  aid ;  upstate  New 
York,  30  percent.  Rejections  are  more 
common  in  the  categorical  assistances 
than  in  home  relief  because  of  the  special 
eligibility  factors  involved,  such  as  age, 
blindness,  citizenship.  Altogether  185,- 
000  applications  for  aid  were  denied  in 
the  state  during  the  year. 

Analysis — "How  Will  Defense  Affect 
the  Relief  Load,"  published  by  the  Mil- 
waukee County  (Wis.)  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  is  a  report  of  a  study 
made  recently  by  the  department  in  an 
effort  to  answer  the  question  it  uses 
as  a  title.  The  study  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  all  the  relief  cases  active  as 
of  January  31,  1941.  Some  of  the  find- 
ings: 27  percent  of  the  cases  were  with- 
out an  employable  member;  only  half  of 
the  cases  had  a  "fully  employable  head" ; 
half  of  these  "employable  heads"  had 
some  employment;  90  percent  of  the 
cases  contained  only  one  person  with 
earning  ability;  the  male  heads  of  the 
families  on  relief  were  an  older  group 
than  the  male  heads  of  families  in  the 
general  population;  more  than  half  the 
employable  case  heads  were  semi-skilled 
or  unskilled  workers.  Says  the  report: 
"The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  for 
the  immediate  future  not  only  will  prac- 
tically all  the  unemployables  and  those 


ROBERT  CUTLER 
When  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  elected  Robert  Cutler 
of  Boston  as  its  president  it  chose  a 
man  who  had  won  his  leadership 
spurs  in  a  wide  variety  of  social, 
civic,  and  church  activities.  A  Har- 
vard Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  Mr.  Cutler  long  has  been 
active  in  the  Community  Federation 
and  the  Community  Health  Associa- 
tion of  Boston.  He  helped  organize 
the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund 
and  was  general  chairman  of  its 
1937  campaign.  In  1938  he  was 
elected  as  a  director  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  in 
1940  succeeded  the  late  George  Vin- 
cent as  president. 


with  limited  employability  continue  on 
relief  but  also  a  proportion  of  those  who, 
although  classified  as  employable,  will 
not  be  absorbed  in  industry  because  of 
age,  or  lack  of  skill,  or  because  of  a 
combination  of  both  factors." 

A  similar  analysis  made  in  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  led  to  similar  conclusions. 
This  study  of  2,415  persons  applying  for 
relief  in  Kansas  City  showed  that  37  per- 
cent were  unemployable.  Of  the  em- 
ployables, 62  percent  were  Negroes;  22 
percent  had  less  than  a  fifth  grade  edu- 
cation; 47  percent  were  unskilled.  The 
study  was  made  by  the  county  office  of 
the  state  social  security  commission, 
which  concluded :  "The  role  of  the  will- 
ing but  unskilled  workers  in  our  economic 
structure  is  still  a  real  problem." 

"Reasonably  Adequate" — Home  relief 
cases  in  Illinois  decreased  29  percent  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  That 
month  the  Chicago  Relief  Administra- 
tion had  50,949  fewer  cases,  952  fewer 
employes,  and  spent  a  million  dollars 
less  than  in  the  same  month  two  years 
earlier.  There  were  64,719  cases  on  the 
rolls  in  June,  1941  ;  expenditures  came 
to  $2,221,688.  According  to  James  H. 
Douglas  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  Il- 
linois Public  Aid  Commission,  relief 
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standards  in  Chicago  now  are  "reason- 
ably adequate,"  with  family  budgets  cov- 
ering "minimum  needs  for  health  and 
decency."  The  family  gets  in  cash  80 
percent  of  the  budgeted  allowance  for 
rent,  fuel,  light,  and  household  inci- 
dentals; 100  percent  of  the  items  for 
clothing  and  carfare  for  working  heads 
of  families,  and  some  additional  clothing 
from  the  WPA  sewing  project.  It  gets 
in  orange  and  blue  food  stamps  and  free 
milk  112  percent  of  the  food  item,  ice  on 
request. in  summer,  and  medical  care  "on 
a  need  basis." 

In  Print — How  families  on  relief 
stretch  their  allowance  for  food  to  cover 
unbudgeted  necessities,  and  how  the  pur- 
chase food  stamp  plan  would  affect  this 
practice  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  a  study,  "Expenditures  by  Families  on 
Relief  in  Louisville,  Ky.,"  by  Gertrude 
Richman.  .  .  .  Cogent  arguments  against 
100  percent  federal  responsibility  for  re- 
lief are  advanced  by  Hugh  R.  Jackson 
in  "The  Values  in  Preserving  State  and 
Local  Participation  in  General  Relief," 
prepared  as  a  paper  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  Both  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago. Price  15  cents  each. 

Also  available  from  the  APWA  (send 
postage)  is  the  report  of  its  committee 
on  relief  policies  which  recommends, 
among  other  things,  that  a  new  category 
be  added  to  provide  for  grants-in-aid  to 
the  states  for  general  assistance  to  needy 
residents  and  migrants. 

People  and  Things 

*"lpHE  military  services  have  reached 
*•  into  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  and  taken  209  of  its  staff 
for  active  duty.  Largest  group  to  go 
were  127  clerks  of  all  grades;  next  larg- 
est, 43  social  investigators.  At  the  end 
of  July,  130  workers  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  and  county  welfare  offices 
had  left  for  military  duty,  55  of  them 
case  visitors,  41  of  them  clerks.  The 
Pennsylvania  department  has  alumni  in 
the  services  ranking  from  privates  to 
majors. 

Job  Rush —  The  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association  has  found  that  the  job 
of  recruiting  personnel  for  its  part  in  the 
USO  program  is  complicated.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants,  chiefs  want  to  serve 
their  country,  it  seems,  by  way  of 
Travelers  Aid.  To  deal  with  the  flood 
of  applications,  the  association  has  added 
Anne  Taylor  McCormack  to  its  staff  as 
director  of  personnel.  Mrs.  McCormack 
was  for  fourteen  years  with  the  late 
lamented  Joint  Vocational  Service  and 
probably  knows  more  about  the  pluses 
and  minuses  of  social  workers  than  any- 
one else  at  large. 


BERTHA  F.  HULSEMAN 
In  her  twenty-seven  years  with  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  all 
but  four  of  them  as  librarian,  Mrs. 
Hulseman  has  accumulated  such  a 
store  of  information  on  social  work 
literature  that  she  herself  is  prac- 
tically a  library.  This  fall,  under  the 
foundation's  retirement  plan,  she  re- 
linquishes her  post.  She  is  succeeded 
as  librarian  by  Mabel  A.  Badcock, 
who  joined  the  library  staff  in  1915. 


Among  recent  TA  staff  acquisitions  are 
Evelyn  Heacock,  recently  with  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society  of  New  York, 
who  is  developing  a  training  course  for 
volunteers;  Grace  Sewell  of  the  Texas 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission,  who 
heads  the  TA-USO  unit  in  Anniston, 
Ala.;  Margaret  Creech  of  Chicago,  who 
succeeds  Dorothy  B.  de  la  Pole  as  direc- 
tor of  information  and  studies.  Miss  de 
la  Pole  has  gone  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  as  a  regional  director  in  the  divi- 
sion of  social  hygiene  in  the  coordinator's 
office. 

People  and  Jobs —  A  shift  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility  at  the  Judge 
Baker  Guidance  Clinic,  Boston,  has  put 
Dr.  Frederick  Rosenheim  and  Dr. 
George  E.  Gardner  in  the  posts  of  direc- 
tors. Both  have  been  on  the  staff  as 
psychiatrists.  Dr.  William  Healy  and 
Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner  relinquish  ad- 
ministrative duties  for  the  less  exacting 
duties  of  consulting  directors. 

The  Citizens  Housing  Council  of  New 
York  has  a  new  executive  director  in 
Mrs.  David  B.  Dunlop,  for  the  past  five 
years  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Women's  City  Club.  She  succeeds  Flor- 
ence D.  Stewart,  resigned. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  The 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  has  a 
new  assistant  editor  in  Anna  M.  Taylor 
who  part-timed  on  the  staff  several  years 
ago  while  a  student  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  who  has  an  enviable  record  in 
nursing  education.  For  the  past  two 


years  she  has  been  in  Boston  working 
with  local  organizations  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  the  development  of  courses  for 
graduate  staff  nurses. 

James  B.  Convery  is  the  new  admin- 
istrator of  the  Montana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  succeeding  I. 
M.  Brandjord  who  resigned  in  July. 

Dr.  George  Baehr,  clinical  professot 
of  medicine,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  has  been  appointed  chief  medical 
officer  in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
Dr.  Baehr  will  coordinate  the  related 
activities  of  the  OCD  and  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  in  regard  to  plans 
for  disaster  relief  in  cities. 

AASW  Election— Wayne  McMillen  ol 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  re- 
elected  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers.  There  wer« 
4,037  valid  ballots  cast  by  the  member- 
ship of  more  than  11,000.  Vice-presi- 
dents reelected  are:  Pierce  Atwater,  Chi- 
cago; Frank  J.  Bruno,  St.  Louis;  Ken 
neth  L.  M.  Pray,  Philadelphia. 

Retiring  Ladies —  After  seventeen  year! 
with  the  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  recently  as  its  busi- 
ness manager,  Lucretia  H.  Royer  has  re- 
tired and  has  joined  her  husband,  Capt 
Lawrence  Rich,  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 
where  he  is  stationed.  That  in  privati 
life  Miss  Royer  has  been  Mrs.  Rich  foi 
a  number  of  years  comes  as  news  t( 
many  of  her  professional  associates.  Sue 
ceeding  her  at  the  NOPHN  is  Rutl 
Marvin  who  comes  from  Adelph 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  where  she  was  ii 
charge  of  public  relations,  and  wh< 
previously  was  financial  secretary  of  thi 
Brooklyn  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Edith  Shatto  King  has  resigned  fron 
the  staff  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Nev 
York  City  and  is  undertaking  an  "experi 
ment  in  retirement"  at  her  country  plac 
in  Wilton,  Conn.  Later  on,  when  am 
if  leisure  palls,  she  will  take  on  som 
short-time  projects.  Sarah  Marshall 
her  assistant  at  the  council,  has  succeede 
her  as  director  of  information  service 
and  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange. 

Professional 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  1939  an 
*^  1941  directories  of  the  America 
Public  Welfare  Association  shows  tha 
in  two  years  twenty  states  and  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia  changed  the  executiv 
in  charge  of  their  public  welfare  d« 
partments — a  turnover  of  nearly  50  pei 
cent.  • 

Help  Wanted— The  U.  S.  Civil  Servic 
Commission  is  on  a  not-very-still  hur 
for  economists  in  all  branches  for  gov 
ernment  positions  paying  from  $2,600  t 
$5,600  a  year.  It  announces  that  appl 
cations  will  be  accepted  at  the  Wast 
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ington  office  until  further  notice  and 
will  be  rated  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
receipt. 

Economists  will  be  appointed  in  vari- 
ous government  agencies  to  conduct  pro- 
fessional research  in  economics  and  to 
maintain  working  relationships  with  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies.  Requirements 
are  a  four-year  college  course  in  econom- 
ics plus  professional  experience  in  eco- 
nomic research  or  in  responsible  college 
teaching  in  economics  which  was  accom- 
panied by  research.  Further  information 
and  application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  commission  in  Washington. 

Up  and  Coming —  From  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  University  of 
California,  H.  M.  Cassidy  director, 
comes  a  grist  of  news  regarding  program 
and  staff  for  the  new  academic  year. 
For  the  first  time,  specialized  training 
in  psychiatric  social  work  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  department  for  students  in 
the  second  year  of  their  graduate  work 
for  the  Master's  Degree  in  Social  Wel- 
fare. The  program  will  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  Jane  Shaw  Ward, 
lecturer  in  social  welfare. 

An  outstanding  addition  to  the  faculty 
for  the  coming  semester  is  Dr.  C.  E-A. 
Winslow,  professor  of  public  health  at 
Yale  University  who,  as  this  year's 
Rosenberg  lecturer,  will  give  two  courses 
on  public  health  problems,  one  for  grad- 
uate and  one  for  undergraduate  students, 
will  offer  a  lecture  series  open  to  the 
public,  and  will  be  available  for  lectures 
throughout  the  state. 

The  regular  staff  of  the  department  is 
being  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Howell  Williams  and  Rachel  Greene  as 
assistant  professors  of  social  welfare. 
Both  are  just  completing  work  for  their 
Ph.D.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  both  have  had  much  experience 
in  social  work. 

Neighbors — Social  work  courses  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Canada,  are  now 
under  a  faculty  council  of  the  university's 
School  of  Social  Work  which  has  re- 
placed the  former  administration  under 
the  department  of  social  science.  Stuart 
Jaffary  is  director  of  the  school,  Agnes 
McGregor,  assistant  director. 

Meetings — The  Indiana  State  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  has  chosen  Wade 
T.  Searles  as  its  executive  secretary  to 
serve  half  time.  Mr.  Searles  will  con- 
tinue his  work  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Indiana  University  Training  Course  for 
Social  Work.  The  conference  office  is 
at  1076  West  Michigan  Street,  Indian- 
apolis. The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  October  29-November  1. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  on  Social  Work  to 
be  held  in  Buffalo,  October  21-24,  will 
be  preceded  by  a  two-day  institute  of- 


fering eighteen  courses,  most  of  them 
concerned  with  one  phase  or  another  of 
case  work.  With  housing  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  problems  of  welfare  and 
defense,  the  conference  program  will  in- 
clude three  sessions  designed  to  make  so- 
cial workers  more  housing-minded. 

"Family  Morale  in  a  World  at  War" 
will  be  the  general  theme  of  the  annual 
institute  of  the  Child  Study  Association 
of  America  to  be  held  November  14-15. 
For  details  address  the  association  at  221 
West  57  Street,  New  York. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  will  open 
formally  in  Houston,  Tex.  on  October 
19.  It  will  be  preceded  by  two  days 
of  preliminary  meetings,  chiefly  for  re- 
ligious and  for  diocesan  directors  of 
charities.  For  details  of  conference  plans 
and  program  address  the  president,  the 
Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  480  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Axe  Falls — The  Division  of  Social 
Administration  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  in  effect  a  school  of  social  work, 
has  been  suspended  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
funds  for  its  continuance  for  the  next 
biennium.  The  division,  of  which  Grace 
Beals  Ferguson  was  the  director,  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work.  For  the  past 
seven  years  it  has  had  a  subsidy  from 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
supplemented  by  university  funds.  Sharp 
cuts  in  the  appropriations  to  both  these 
sources  of  income  forced  the  suspension 
of  the  program. 

Fifth  Year — The  Rochdale  Institute, 
established  in  1937  as  an  experiment  in 
personnel  training  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer cooperative  business  and  educa- 
tion, claims  that  it  has  demonstrated 
three  important  points:  "that  it  is  pos- 
sible by  certain  tests  of  aptitude  and 
ability  to  select  students  who  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  for  service  in  the  co- 
operative movement;  that  such  selected 
students  can  be  given  training  which 
especially  fits  them  for  cooperative  serv- 
ice; that  the  cooperative  societies  of  this 
country  not  only  need  people  of  this 
character  and  with  this  training,  but  that 
these  societies  can  give  them  jobs  and 
supply  them  with  a  livelihood." 

The  fall  courses  of  the  institute  will 
open  on  September  29.  For  full  in- 
formation address  the  registrar,  Lionel 
Perkins,  167  West  12  Street,  New  York. 

GRACE  R.  BOLEN,  LONG  PROMINENT  IN 
hospital  social  service  work  in  New 
York,  died  in  mid-August.  For  ten 
years,  before  she  retired  in  1929,  she  was 
associated  with  the  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women. 


FILM  SERVICES 


SCHOOLS,   SOCIAL   WORKERS, 
•Q.        CHILD    CROUPS    AND    MEDI- 
CO CAL    AND    DENTAL    PROFES- 
>  SIONS 

Five  authentic  health,  training  and 
character  building  films,  prepared  in 
collaboration  with  and  used  by  health 
authorities,  social  workers  and  educa- 
tors. BEFORE  THE  BABY  COMES. 
BABY'S  FIRST  YEAR,  GROWING  UP 
(training  from  one  to  six),  LIFE  OF 
A  HEALTHY  CHILD  for  orade  schools. 
ROAD  TO  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 
for  high  schools. 

1 — 400   foot   reel    each,    16    m.m.,    silent 
or  sound,  8  m.m,  silent 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Complete    information    on    request    from 
world  distributors: 

Dr.  David   B.   Hill 

Health    Film   Service 

First  National   Bank  Building 

Salem,  Oregon 

or 

Bell  &  Howell  Company 

Chicago,  New  York  and  Hollywood 

or  their  agents  everywhere 


BOOK  SHELF 


"MONEY  RAISINC- 
How  TO  DO  IT" 

For  sale  by  author,  Irene  Hazard  Gerlinger, 
The  Highlands,  Rt.  5,  Portland,  Oregon, 
$3.00  less  30%  for  charity.  Good  chapter  on 
CHESTS. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York.  New  York. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street! 
NPW  York 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY.  64  West  48th 
Street,  New  York.  Group  work,  recreation, 
settlement,  secretarial  openings. 

WORKER  WANTED       

GIRLS'  worker  settlement  house  wanted.  Good 
equipment,  salary  and  room.  7765  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (woman)  —  Masters  in 
Sociology  and  graduate  training  in  Social 
Work,  now  employed  case  work  in  group 
work  agency,  desires  change.  Not  limited 
geographically.  7759  Survey. 

NEGRO  PhD.  now  teaching  wishes  permanent 
work  with  boys  or  young  men,  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  7748  Survey. 

WOMAN  agriculturist,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  horticulture,  livestock,  and 
dairy  management,  and  expert  in  making  use 
of  agricultural  projects  as  education  and 
therapy,  seeks  opening  in  progressive  chil- 
dren's, girls',  or  women's  institution.  7763 
Survey. 

BOYS  WORKER,  available  immediately.  Post 
graduate  courses  case  work,  group  work, 
mental  hygiene.  Supervisory  experience  in 
Settlements,  Boy  Scouting,  Play  School,  Camp- 
ing. References. 7760  Survey. 

WOMAN,  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experi- 
enced, wishes  position  as  case  or  group  worker 
with  social  agency,  or  as  matron  or  super- 
visor in  institution.  Good  with  adolescents. 
7763  Survey. 
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Book  Reviews 


Timely  Guidance 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  IN  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE, by  Pauline  V.  Young.  Introduction 
by  Fred  K.  Hoehler.  Prentice- Hall.  292  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  book  is  written  as  a  guide  to 
social  workers  dealing  with  service 
men  and  their  families.  It  brings  out 
clearly  the  emotional  strain  in  all  fam- 
ilies from  which  men  go  to  the  federal 
forces  for  national  defense  and  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  financial  need  is 
overshadowed  by  the  worry  following 
enlistment  of  husband,  son,  or  father, 
and  the  subsequent  adjustment  in  the 
home.  The  book  should  be  particularly 
helpful  to  the  professional  worker  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  experience  and  to 
the  trained  and  supervised  volunteer  be- 
cause it  gives  excellent  suggestive  out- 
lines tor  many  types  of  interviews. 

Mrs.  Young  understands  the  service 
men  and  their  sensitivity  to  their  fam- 
ilies' welfare.  She  knows  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  morale  of  the  federal 
forces  be  maintained  at  a  high  level.  To 
that  end,  she  points  out  with  great  skill 
the  essentials  of  social  case  work  and 
presents  a  few  illustrative  cases.  There 
are  chapters  on  application  and  intake, 
the  techniques  of  interviewing  and  the 
client's  participation  in  interviews.  Care- 
ful details  are  given  on  the  construction 
of  records  and  the  importance  of  record- 
ing facts.  The  social  case  history  is 
shown  as  a  complex  life  pattern.  Mrs. 
Young  stresses  the  need  of  the  cultural 
approach  to  social  case  work,  referring 
to  the  "way  of  life"  of  the  client's  group 
and  family  as  his  cultural  pattern.  In 
the  chapter  on  social  diagnosis  and  so- 
cial insight,  she  says  "a  case  well  diag- 
nosed in  half  treated" — a  statement  as 
pertinent  today  as  in  the  past. 

The  field  of  family  case  work  is  cov- 
ered in  this  brief  book,  but  a  constant 
referral  to  sources  can  be  of  great  value 
to  the  reader  desiring  additional  study 
on  the  subject.  EDNA  J.  WAKEFIEI.D 
Director,  Home  Service 
N.  Y.  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross 

Practical  and  Usable 

STAFF  MANAGEMENT  MANUAL,  by  Harold 
F.  Pote.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  171  pp. 
Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

»«TT  is  surely  clear  that  successful  staff 
management  evolves  from  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  men  and 
from  the  desire  to  lead  them  to  the  full- 
est achievement  of  which  they  are  cap- 
able." Here  is  a  theme  sentence  from 
a  training  guide  of  unusual  interest. 
The  obligation  of  staff  leaders  to  develop 
the  men  they  direct  is  thus  acknowledged 
by  the  Scouts  just  as  it  is  recognized 


increasingly  by  other  character-building 
agencies.  And  the  present  volume  is  a 
synthesis  of  concrete  achievements. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  num- 
ber of  field  and  assistant  scout  executives 
employed  by  the  Boys  Scouts  of  America 
has  grown  from  300  to  more  than  800. 
In  the  same  period,  growing  demands  on 
the  time  and  energy  of  both  professional 
and  volunteer  leaders  have  increased 
the  complexity  of  work  requiring  more 
effective  organization.  This  manual  is 
designed  to  aid  these  leaders  in  organ- 
izing their  staffs  efficiently  and  effectively, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  or- 
ganization labors  but  also  for  the  sound- 
est personal  development  of  the  young 
newcomers. 

The  manual  incorporates  the  experi- 
ence in  staff  organization  of  over  400 
veteran  scout  executives  which  Mr. 
Pote,  director  of  personnel,  has  collected, 
edited,  and  interpreted.  Representing, 
as  it  does,  the  thought  of  many  different 
individuals,  the  manual  is  perhaps  some- 
what more  prolix  than  a  work  by  a 
single  author  would  desirably  have  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  simple,  non- 
technical language,  "chatty"  discussions, 
and  informal  approach  is  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  philosophy  put  forward  in 
the  book.  The  underlying  outlook  and 
many  practical  and  usable  suggestions  to 
executives  and  administrators  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  directing  a  staff 
make  this  offering  a  significant,  forward- 
looking,  training  instrument. 
New  York  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Case  Work  Resource 

THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  LAW,  by  Sarah  T. 
Knox.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
199  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

A  S  its  title  implies,  this  book  is  an 
•^  exposition  of  the  relationship  of  law 
to  the  family  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  its  social  implications.  In  non- 
technical language  it  seeks  to  interpret 
basic  legal  principles  and  fundamentals 
in  terms  of  their  significance  to  family 
life. 

A  brief  but  able  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings serves  as  an  introduction  to  a  con- 
sideration of  specific  and  pertinent  areas 
of  present  day  law  in  the  United  States. 
Miss  Knox  has  organized  her  material 
well  and  with  a  point  of  view  which 
makes  it  especially  useful  to  social  case 
workers.  The  chapters  on  marriage, 
divorce,  and  parent  and  child  not  only 
reveal  adequately  the  substance  of  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  law  but  indicate 
the  trends  toward  increasing  individual- 
ization  of  the  family.  Indeed  the  tend- 


ency of  the  law  in  all  fields  to  reflect 
new  social  concepts  upon  their  becom- 
ing generally  accepted  is  quite  strikingly 
apparent  throughout  this  work. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  book 
is  not  intended  to  equip  social  worker* 
for  giving  legal  advice  to  clients.  Quite 
the  contrary,  its  purpose  is  to  indicate 
the  possibilities  of  the  law  as  a  resource 
in  family  case  work  and  to  enable  social 
workers  to  recognize  in  their  cases  the 
presence  of  legal  problems  and  the  need 
for  legal  service  so  that  proper  and 
timely  referrals  can  be  made.  Unless 
case  workers  are  as  informed  and  alert 
to  their  clients'  legal  needs  as  they  are 
to  their  needs  in  such  other  specialized 
fields  as  medicine  and  psychiatry,  their 
service  cannot  be  wholly  adequate. 

EMERY  A.  BROWN  ELL 
Secretary,  National  Association  of  Legal 
Aid  Organizations,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Persisting  Loan  Shark 

THE  SMALL  LOAN  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
CAROLINAS,  by  William  Hays  Simpson. 
Foreword  by  John  S.  Bradway.  P.  C.  Pre»«. 
148  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

»4 IT  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  any  com- 
munity  many  persons  who  borrow. 
Where  there  are  borrowers  there  are 
also  lenders."  These  statements  are 
fundamental  truths  in  the  consumer 
credit  field.  The  author  has  given  them 
social  significance  in  his  realistic  study 
of  the  loan  shark  problem  which  has 
been  plaguing  the  Carolinas  for  years. 

He  interviewed  more  than  2,000  cus- 
tomers of  unregulated  lenders  in  twenty- 
one  cities  of  the  two  states  and  de- 
veloped case  histories  for  each  of  them. 
He  found  family  men  earning  between 
$10  and  $20  per  week,  borrowing  about 
$25,  generally  for  necessitous  purposes, 
at  rates  ranging  to  well  up  over  750  per- 
cent per  annum.  He  found  over  100 
unregulated  lenders  in  eleven  towns  of 
South  Carolina  alone,  and  like  numbers 
elsewhere,  operating  openly,  advertising 
freely  through  the  accepted  channels, 
meeting  a  persistent  demand  for  money 
at  extortionate  rates  of  charge.  The 
several  aspects  of  this  problem  are  pre- 
sented factually  and  unemotionally  as 
the  author  observed  them,  first  hand. 
The  study  gains  value  when  it  proceeds 
to  indicate  how  this  same  demand  for 
money  is  being  met  satisfactorily  in  neigh- 
boring Virginia  under  the  Uniform  Small 
Loan  Law.  The  question  occurs  im- 
mediately, "Why  not  the  same  law  for 
the  Carolinas?"  The  answer  is  given 
in  a  chapter  describing  what  has  hap- 
pened year  after  year  to  the  efforts  of 
civic  and  social  organizations  to  secure 
enactment  of  sound  regulatory  legisla- 
tion. 

This  book  is  better  than  average  on 
the  subject,  for  it  relates  the  specific 
Carolina  problem  to  the  entire  field  of 
consumer  credit,  and  then  points  the  way 
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to  the  solution  of  that  problem  by  citing 
the  success  of  regulatory  legislation  in  an 
adjacent  state.  It  is  recommended  to  the 
uninitiated  reader  who  would  learn  basic 
facts  about  the  loan  shark  problem  and 
to  the  well  informed  reader  who  wishes 
material  to  present  to  well  meaning  in- 
dividuals who  fail  to  understand  how 
regulatory  legislation  will  eliminate  the 
loan  shark  when  prohibitory  legislation 
will  not.  GEORGE  D.  NICKEL 

Los    Angeles,    Calif. 

Teachers'  Troubles 

FAILURES  OF  HIGHLY  INTELLIGENT 
PUPILS,  by  Agnes  M.  Conklin.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (Contributions  to  Education,  No.  792). 
250  pp.  Price  $2.65,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

PROMOTION  OR  FAILURE  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPIL,  by 
Carleton  M.  Saunders.  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
85  pp.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc. 

O  problem  in  the  whole  field  of 
education  causes  more  concern  today 
among  thoughtful,  alert  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, parents,  arid  mental  hygien- 
ists  than  the  question  of  promotion  and 
non-promotion  of  pupils.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  the  appalling  rate  of 
incidence  of  school  "failures"  was 
brought  to  public  attention  by  Leonard 
P.  Ayres  in  "Laggards  in  Our  Schools." 
In  succeeding  years  many  statistical 
studies  of  the  percentages  of  "repeaters" 
were  published.  Especially  disturbing 
were  reports  of  school  systems  in  which 
one  out  of  every  five  children  (and  some- 
times even  more)  were  made  to  repeat 
the  first  grade. 

Traditionally  minded  administrators 
and  school  board  members  were  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  waste  sug- 
gested by  these  figures;  progressive  edu- 
cators and  mental  hygienists  were  much 
more  disturbed  by  the  effects  of  these 
"failure"  experiences  upon  the  person- 
alities of  the  "repeaters." 

So  complex  are  the  practical  and  men- 
tal health  problems  involved,  that  one 
watches  eagerly  for  new  publications 
which  seem  to  promise  increased  under- 
standing of  the  whole  question  and  new 
suggestions  for  meeting  it  more  effec- 
tively. 

These  two  recent  publications  of 
Ph.  D.  dissertations  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege deal  with  certain  phases  of  the 
promotion — non-promotion  issue ;  both 
make  helpful  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject;  both  should  be  read 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem. Beyond  these  general  points  the 
differences  of  the  two  volumes  are  more 
marked  than  their  resemblances.  Miss 
Conklin  deals  with  failures  of  highly 
intelligent  highschool  pupils;  Mr.  Saun- 
ders deals  with  the  problem  of  promotion 
and  non-promotion  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  Miss  Conklin's  book  is  a 
report  of  experimental  research  in  which 
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Two     new     and     needed     texts     for     F  all 

SOCIAL    CASE  RECORDS    FROM 
PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS 

fly  CHARLOTTE  TOWLE 

Twelve  extensive  clinical  case  records  have  been  prepared  for  discussion  purposes 
with  notes  and  electic  bibliography  locused  on  significant  points.  They  offer  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  utilization  of  case-work  methods  in  relation  to  the  emotional 
needs  of  the  patient  as  determined  bv  the  social,  economic,  biological,  and  psycho- 
logical forces  within  his  life  experience. 

Selected  by  The  Family  as  the  June  <t2  flf) 

"Social    Work    Book-of-the-Month" 

RURAL   PUBLIC    WELFARE 

By  GRACE  BROWNING 

This  volume  not  unly  metts  a  need  felt  by  social  workers  for  material  from  rural 
agencies  comparable  with  that  which  has  been  long  available  from  urban  agencies 
but  it  provides  incidentally  a  most  illuminating  view  of  rural  life  in  America  today. 

The  teaching  material  includes  case- work  and  community-organization  records  from 
a  variety  of  rural  agencies  in  eleven  states.  Some  of  them  have  been  used  in  classes 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  others  were  used  for  staff  discussion  in  state  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  before  publication. 

$4.00 
THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    PRESS 


case  study  and  control  are  employed  in 
a  study  of  actual  factors  found  in  the 
cases  of  128  students  of  superior  mental 
ability.  Mr.  Saunders  attempted  no 
experimental  study;  he  reviewed  litera- 
ture, gathered  data,  analyzed  causes  of 
school  failure,  and  stated  the  problems 
involved  in  attempting  to  carry  out  no- 
failure  policies.  He  is,  however,  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  100  percent  pro- 
motional policy  that  in  stating  his  con- 
clusions he  tends  to  disregard  facts  which 
do  not  support  that  position. 

The  conclusions  of  these  two  authors 
differ  widely.  Miss  Conklin  reports  re- 
sults which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
causes  of  school  failures  for  intelligent 
highschool  pupils  are  such  that  the  school 
as  now  organized  cannot  be  expected  to 
eliminate  maladjustment  to  any  sweep- 
ing extent,  whereas  Mr.  Saunders  con- 
cludes that  "the  teacher  is  thus  seen  to 
be  the  most  important  person  in  the 
elimination  of  pupil-failure." 

Unfortunately  the  confines  of  a  book 
review  preclude  such  detailed  analysis 
as  is  warranted  by  the  excellent  quality 
of  Miss  Conklin's  study.  Outstanding 
are  her  conclusions  regarding  the  im- 
plications of  her  findings:  1.  That  the 
case  study  can  be  made  more  objective 
and  more  malleable  for  use  in  scientific 
research.  2.  That  the  use  of  a  control 
group  for  research  into  the  total  person- 
ality performs  indispensable  functions. 
3.  That  there  is  some  elusive  but  dis- 
tinguishable factor  in  human  personality 
which  enables  some  individuals  to  use 
their  resources  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adaptation  to  life.  This  factor  Miss 
Conklin  tentatively  calls  "competence"; 
she  points  out  that  it  differs  from  in- 
telligence and  appears  to  be  more  im- 
ng  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHI.Y 
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portant  for  adjustment,  since  possession 
of  high  intelligence  does  not  forecast  ad- 
justment. 

Although  Mr.  Saunders'  study  is  of  a 
more  superficial  character  than  Miss 
Conklin's  research  it  is  useful  in  bring- 
ing together  many  aspects  of  the  pro- 
motion— non-promotion  problem  at  the 
elementary  school  level  and  organizing 
these  materials  into  a  popular,  readable 
presentation. 

As  a  final  comment  on  these  two 
books,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss 
Conklin  found  that  the  pupils  who  failed 
in  highschool  had  tended  to  fail  also 
in  their  elementary  school  years. 
University  of  Chicago  ETHEL  KAWIN 

The  Nature  of  Treatment 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  DIFFICULT 
CHILD,  by  William  Moodie,  M.D.  Common- 
wealth Fund.  214  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MOODIE,  medical  director  of 
London  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
and  Training  Center,  contributes  a  clear- 
ly written,  informal  text  based  upon  his 
experience  with  the  many  disorders  of 
behavior  or  personality  exhibited  by  chil- 
dren. He  does  not  fix  standards  of  be- 
havior, but  deals  with  problems  that 
lead  parents  to  seek  advice.  With  great 
sympathy  and  understanding  he  reveals 
the  many  angles  of  behavior  problems, 
beginning  with  the  study  of  their  nature 
and  relation  to  the  personality  organ- 
ization of  the  child,  the  parents,  and  the 
home.  Treatment  is  discussed  in  terms 
of  nullifying  the  disturbing  symptoms 
with  the  recognition  of  the  individual 
personalities  of  the  children  under  care. 
The  diverse  methods  of  approach  pre- 

(Continued   on   page   279) 
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Child  Welfare 


ALLIED  YOUTH,  National  Education  Associ- 
ation Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  aids 
public  high  schools  and  community  organi- 
zations to  set  up  voluntary,  democratic  youth 
organizations  that  specialize  in  effective  alco- 
hol education  and  conduct  alcohol-iree  recrea- 
tion. Printed  helps  include  a  monthly 
magazine:  THE  ALLIED  YOUTH,  $1.00 
a  vear.  lOc  a  copv;  ALCOHOLFAX  EDU- 
CATIONAL SERVICE,  $10  a  year;  Let's 
Organize  Allied  Youth,  lOc,  and  Activities 
in  Alcohol  Education,  25  cents ;  both  for 
30  cents.  Other  helpful  material  free. 
Contributions  toward  the  field  work  and  ex- 
tension of  this  widely  commended  and  patri- 
otic movement  in  youth  education  are 
warmly  welcomed.  School  inquiries  invited. 


BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA.  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  National  service  or- 
ganization of  352  Boys'  Clubs  located  in  197 
cities.  Furnishes  program  aids,  literature, 
and  educational  publicity  for  promotion  of 
Boys'  Club  Movement;  field  service  to 
groups  or  individuals  interested  in  leisure- 
time  leadership  for  boys,  specializing  with 
the  underprivileged. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  &  train 
them  in  citizenship.  Programs :  Cubbing, 
boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older;  Senior 
Scouting,  15  years  and  older;  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Walter 
W.  Head,  Pres.,  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22ml  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
stales,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
jn  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLKD 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC., 
Elyria,  Ohio.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  President;  E.  Jay  Howenstine,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Promotes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  societies 
for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  development 
of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting  and 
securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion with  loan  library  service.  Conducts 
yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children  Seal 
Campaign.  Bulletins.  "The  Crippled  Child" 
magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 

NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York, 
welcomes  requests  for  free  material  and  ad- 
vice to  help  communities  secure  public  or 
cooperative  kindergartens. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  for  research 
and  field  service.  Activities  include:  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  agencies  in  organizing 
activities  and  promoting  legislation;  research 
in  legislation,  vocations,  statistics,  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind;  mainte- 
nance of  a  reference  lending  library.  M.  C. 
Migel.  President;  Robert  U.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments:  Charity  Or- 
ganization, Consumer  Credit  Studies.  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  \\ork  interpretation.  Social 
Work  Year  Book.  Statistics.  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Health 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway,  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Dorothy  Derning, 
R.N.,  Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA — A  clearing  house  cooperating 
with  social  workers  in  referring  indigent 
mothers  to  medically  directed  birth  control 
clinics  in  42  states,  including  22  centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers, 
qualified  physicians  are  available.  Phone  or 
write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  President,  Richard  N. 
Pierson,  M.D. ;  Executive  Vice  President, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City,    Wa    9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,   Director. 
Every   day    9   A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturdays   9    A.M.    to    1    P.M. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  5. 30-8P.M. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS,  844  Rush  Street, 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  or 
other  distinctly  medical  or  psychiatric  agen- 
cies, and  to  stimulate  its  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive development. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  hearing  impairments. 
Objectives :  prevention  of  deafness  and  re- 
habilitation of  those  already  affected. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER for  tuberculous  adults  and  children. 
Non-sectarian,  free,  maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Executive  Secretary — Samuel 
Schaefer,  Medical  Director — Dr.  Charles  J. 
Kaufman,  Research  Director — Dr.  Harry  J. 
Corper.  Hospital  care  includes  educa- 
tional, vocational,  occupational,  psycholog- 
ical, psychiatric  and  social  services.  Ap- 
plications New  York  area — 19  West  44 
Street,  Philip  Houtz.  Director ;  Philadelphia 
area — 1103  Widener  Building,  Harold  Green- 
spun,  Director ;  Chicago  area — 30  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Arthur  Heim,  Director. 
Other  applications  through  local  Jewish  Fed- 
eration and  Welfare  Fund  offices  or  direct  to 
Hospital,  3800  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING,THE 

Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage  and 
family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling,  li- 
brary and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  122  East  22d  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  A  voluntary  federation  of  220  lead- 
ing private  and  public  family  service  agencies 
and  about  700  individual  members  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  services  on  behalf 
of  families.  Linton  B.  Swift,  General 
Director. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "not  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTUN- 
ITY, Journal  of  Negro  Lite.  Solicits  gifts. 
•  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

— Administered  through  National  Headquar 
ters  in  Washington.  D.  C..  and  three  Brand 
Offices  in  San  Francisco.  St.  T  ouis  anc 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3721  loca 
Chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  DiflMtl 
Relief,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety  and  Acci 
dent  Prevention.  Junior  Red  Cross,  Medica 
and  Health  Services,  Nursing  Service 
Services  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Voluntcei 
Special  Services. 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAI 
WORK— Shelby  Harrison,  New  York  City 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N.  Higl 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  ai 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of  hu 
manitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  elTtci 
ency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  yea 
it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  p«r 
manent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meetin) 
and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixly 
ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Conferenci 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  10-16 
1942.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  cfiargi 
to  all  members  -upon  payment  of  a  member 
ship  fee  of  $5. 

Publicity  and  Public  Relations 

SOCIAL    WORK    PUBLICITY    COUNCIL- 

A  national  clearing  house  of  information  an< 
ideas  on  publicity  for  social  work  and  publii 
health.  A  practical  digest  of  current  pub 
licity  projects  (annual  reports,  booklets,  va-lic 
and  film  scripts,  etc.)  is  given  member 
through  CHANNELS,  a  magazine  publtshei 
8  times  a  year.  (Subscription  $3.)  Othe 
services  include  publications  on  specific  in 
terpretative  techniques,  and  personal  consul 
tations.  For  detailed  information  write  13f 
East  22nd  Street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  o 
descriptive  leaflet,  "You  and  the  Public." 

Religious  Organizations 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave..  New  Yo.l 
City.  The  Inter- Denominational  body  o 
the  home  missions  boards  of  23  denoniiua 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  Camilla 
President,  George  Pitt  Beers;  Executivi 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A.  Daw 
her ;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Western  Area 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  83  McAllister  St..  SHI 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Migrant  Supervisor,  Gul 
to  Great  Lakes  Area,  M  iss  1 1  elen  While 
1720  Chouteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD,  220  Fifth  Ave 
nue,  New  York  City.  Frank  L.  Weil,  Prea 
ident ;  Frederick  L.  Ehrman,  Treasurer 
Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary ;  Louis  Kraft 
Executive  Director.  A  national  agenc; 
serving  as  parent  body  for  Jewish  Coininu 
nity  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc.,  and  proviiliiii 
welfare,  religious  and  social  activities  fo 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  members  o 
defense  forces.  A  member  of  the  Unite< 
Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM 
EN,  INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President ;  Mrs 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  initiating  an< 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  serv 
ice  for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliatet 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOClATIpNS,  600  Lex 
ing  ton  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter 
national  Christian  woman  movement  devote* 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at 
tempt  to  help  build  a  society  in  which  th) 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City.  1187  local  As 
sociations  federated  for  Christian  leadershi] 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  mei 
and  boys. 
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Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  In- 
formation and  consultation  about  cooperative 
planning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMP- 
ERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  ill.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
10.00U  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person 
is  invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  oi  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Penology 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  1U 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  penal  institutions 
and  works  to  improve  standards  of  care  in 
penal  institutions.  Aids  discharged  prisoner! 
in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by  securing 
employment  and  giving  such  other  assistance 
as  they  may  require.  Wm.  B.  Cox,  Execu 
live  Secretary. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an  op- 
portunity to  find  the  best  and  most  satisfy- 
ing recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Life  Insurance  Adjustment 

THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  ADJUSTMENT 
BUREAU,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  case  work  agency  directed  by  social  work- 
ers. Advises  any  social  work  agency  about 
the  adjustment  of  the  life  insurance  of 
families  receiving  help  from  any  agency, 
public  or  private. 


sented  are  familiar  to  American  workers. 
The    second    part    of    the    book    deals 
with  the  specific  "complaints"  for  which 
children  are  taken  to  clinics.     These  in- 
;  elude    stealing,    lying,    feeding    difficulty, 
i  unmanageability,  backwardness,  nervous- 
Iness,   aggressive  behavior,   and   sex   diffi- 
culties as  well  as  seizures  and  psychoses, 
i  The    text    makes    no    new    contribution 

•  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  useful  book 
rto  induct  laymen   and   students   into   the 
(  nature,     meaning,     and     possibilities     of 

psychiatric    service    or    treatment    at    a 
Ichild    guidance    clinic. 
\\New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Antidote  to  Stagnation 

I  EMPLOYE  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
1  SERVICE:  A  REPORT  TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

ASSEMBLY,  by  a  committee,  Milton  Hall,  chair- 
I  man.  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  172  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
I .  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  N  impression  is  current  among  lay- 
I  men  and  some  public  officials  that  a 
I  merit  system  in  government  breeds  stag- 
l  iiiation  of  service.  This  criticism  may 
I  arise  from  a  belief  that  a  high  rate  of 
I  labor  turnover,  such  as  we  have  under 
lla  spoils  system,  is  healthy  for  the  service, 
lor  it  may  arise  from  some  firsthand 
|]kno\vledge  of  the  sluggishness  that  exists 

in  some  bureaucratized  units  of  the  gov- 
lernment  service  where  employes  merely 
I  "hold  jobs."  In  any  case,  this  report 
•gives  ample  evidence  that  personnel  offi- 
llcials,  both  public  and  private,  are  thor- 
i  oughly  alive  to  the  need  for  one  of  the 
Hmost  important  antidotes  to  stagnation— 
Hemploye  training. 

The    stated    purpose   of    the    report   is 
If'to  present  sound  principles  and  methods 

•  for  the  practical  guidance  of  those  con- 
Bf.'erned    with    the    training    of    employes." 

It  defines  training  as  "the  process  of  aid- 
Iling  employes  to  gain  effectiveness  in  their 
•present  or  future  work  through  the  de- 
Itvelopment  of  appropriate  habits  of 
I  'bought  and  action,  skills,  knowledge, 

•  find  attitudes,"  and  undertakes  to  answer 
Iisome  of   the   innumerable  queries  in   the 


minds  of  supervisors,  bureau  chiefs,  and 
department  heads  on  such  matters  as 
how  to  find  employes  that  especially  need 
training;  where  and  by  whom  training 
should  be  given ;  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  subject  matter;  various  methods 
of  administering  training;  the  evaluation 
of  training  after  it  is  provided;  and 
whether  centralized  or  decentralized 
methods  should  be  used. 

The  assurance  of  having  "all  the 
answers"  does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  guide  to  ad- 
ministrators. There  will  be  disagree- 
ment with  the  committee  on  some  points. 
For  example,  the  report  in  a  mild  way 
exploits  the  conference  method.  It  calls 
a  conference  "a  group  meeting  to  explore 
a  common  subject  or  determine  a  com- 
mon course  of  action."  As  the  report 
extols  the  various  advantages  of  the  con- 
ference method  for  training,  one  cannot 
but  recall  Herbert  Emerich's  recent 
characterization  of  the  conference  as  a 
means  for  "cross  sterilization  of  ideas." 
And  yet  it  appears  that  a  book  has  been 
written  on  "The  Art  of  Conference." 
Certainly  social  workers  as  a  group  need 
little  advice  or  coaching  on  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  excellent  short  statement  as  to 
the  availability  of  funds  to  states  under 
the  George-Deen  act  and  the  method  by 
which  aid  to  a  training  program  may 
be  provided  is  in  itself  worth  the  price 
of  the  book.  Its  one  big  lack  as  a 
reference  book  is  that  it  has  no  index. 

HARRY  W.  MARSH 
Department   of  Finance  and  Control 
Hartford,    Conn. 

All  About  Disease 

PLAGUE  ON  US.  by  Geddes  Smith.  Com- 
monwealth Fund.  365  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TLJOW    disease    is    caused,    caught    and 
spread;  how  pestilences  that  used  to 


ravage  nations  have  been  studied,  under- 
stood,  and   curbed ;   how   slowly   and   in- 
In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHI.Y 
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completely  we  apply  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  possess;  how  much  there  is  still 
to  learn;  of  these  matters  Mr.  Smith  tells 
us  in  300  and  more  laden  pages.  The 
history  of  epidemics  is  a  part  of  the 
political,  economic,  and  intellectual  his- 
tory of  society.  On  such  broad  social 
relations  the  book  touches  but  lightly,  but 
readers  who  are  prepared  for  fairly 
rigorous  intellectual  exercise  will  be 
brought  enjoyably  up-to-date  on  present 
knowledge  of  the  major  communicable 
diseases,  and  on  the  ways  in  which  public 
health  departments  track  them  down  and 
get  them  under  a  degree  of  control.  The 
book  is  not  for  popular  circulation, 
although  full  of  sprightly  phrasings  like 
the  following: 

"When  the  sniffling  shopgirl  turns  to 
her  companion  in  the  subway  and  says, 
'Gee,  the  bug's  got  me  all  right,'  she  is 
to  that  extent,  wiser  than  Hippocrates. 
She  is  epitomizing  a  theory  of  infection 
which,  as  the  last  chapter  indicates,  it 
took  the  race  more  than  twenty  centuries 
to  work  out." 

"The  female  [yellow  fever  mosquito] 
does  the  biting ;  the  male  is  a  tame  crea- 
ture who  eats  only  vegetables  (like 
Bernard  Shaw)  and  lacks  the  strength  to 
puncture  the  human  skin." 

"[Germs  and  parasites]  thrive  in  the 
situation  described  by  the  London  phy- 
sician who  (as  Creighton  tells  us) 
rubbed  his  hands  one  sniffly  April  and 
exclaimed,  'Best  thing  I  ever  had!  Quite 
a  godsend!  Everybody  ill,  nobody 
dying'." 

Ten  years  ago,  a  book  on  this  sub- 
ject would  have  been  almost  wholly  a 
nontechnical  version  of  bacteriology. 
Who  at  that  time  would  have  devoted 
pages  to  the  chemistry  of  the  protein 
molecule?  But  now,  chemotherapy  is 
moving  towards  the  central  footlights  on 
the  medical  stage,  and  portends  new 
powers  for  the  age-old  effort  to  maintain 
and  restore  health. 

Committee  on  MlCHAEL  M.  DAVIS 
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•  Societies   have   the   criminals   they   de- 
serve.— LECASSAGNE,    French    criminolo- 
ght,  1886. 

•  People  usually  speak  well  of  each  other 
if  you  don't  approach  them  on  the  side 
of  their  prejudices. — FRANCES  PERKINS, 
Secretary   of  Labor. 

'  Everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
science  does  not  deserve  the  reverence 
we  pay  it. — ROBERT  MAYNARD  HUTCH- 
INS,  president,  University  of  Chicago 
in  Harpers  Magazine. 

'  I  have  never  written  a  governor  be- 
fore in  my  life  and  feel  my  insignificance 
but  I  notice  your  commonality  and  eva- 
sion of  that  superiority. — Letter  to  the 
governor  of  Indiana. 

'  God  doesn't  send  bad  children. 
Wherever  you  find  a  bad  boy  or  a  bad 
girl  you  look  around  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  made  him  that  way. — ROD- 
NEY H.  BRANDON,  director,  Illinois  Stale 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

•  From  this  point  on  the  American  peo- 
ple  will   never   again   make   the   mistake 
of  believing  that  we  can  have  prosperity 
while    the    rest   of   the   world   collapses ; 
or  peace  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  at 
war;   or  freedom   while   the   rest  of   the 
world   is  being  enslaved. — Report   of  the 
National     Resources      Planning      Board, 
"After  Defense — What?" 


So  They  Say 


•  One    of    the    things    that    this    second 
World  War  is  teaching  us  is  that  we  did 
not    learn    much    from    the    first    one. — 
JONATHAN  DANIELS  In  The  Nation. 

•  There  is  only  one  stable  thing  in  the 
whole  world,  the  character  of  the  stable 
individual,    and    he    must    be    protected 
and    allowed    to    grow. — MARGERY    AL- 
LINGHAM    in    "The    Oaken    Heart." 

'  In  the  national  defense  emergency 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hyphenated 
American.  From  now  on  an  Icelandic- 
American  or  Arabic-American  or  Ar- 
menian-American is  out. — MAYOR  F.  H. 
LAGUARDIA,  New  York. 

'  I  happen  to  have  been  left  a  great  deal 
of  money.  I  don't  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  it  and  I  don't  give  a  damn. 
If  I  cannot  make  myself  worthy  of  three 
square  meals  a  day  I  don't  deserve  them. 
— MARSHALL  FIELD  to  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

•  No  matter  how  extensive  our  rearma- 
ment program   may  be   ...   unless   our 
nation  is  undergirded  spiritually  all  our 
material     preparations    will     be     valiant 
dust    that    builds    on    dust. — THE    REV. 
JOHN     SUTHERLAND     BONNELL,     Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 


'  Marital  Status:  in  favor  of  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain. — Statement  of  Kentucky 
applicant  for  old  age  assistance. 

'  The  average  man  still  has  a  hard  time 
connecting  the  principles  of  democracy 
with  his  daily  life. — JOHN  Dos  PASSOS, 
novelist. 

'  The  community  will  forget  normal 
community  services  unless  they  have  a 
relationship  to  what  is  on  the  community 
mind. — LINTON  B.  SWIFT,  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America. 

•  Our   most   urgent   problem    is   not   to 
resist  government  but  to  use  it  for  our 
own    ends    and    for    whatever    common 
purpose  we  can  hold  together. — FRANCIS 
BIDDLE,    U.   S.   Attorney    General. 

•  The   supreme    forces   of   the    universe 
are   always   silent   like   the   dawn.   Noise 
is  not  influence   and   hysteria  is  not  his- 
tory.— THE  REV.  JOSEPH  R.  Sizoo,  St. 
Nicholas    Collegiate    Reformed    Church, 
New    Y'ork. 

•  Full   employment,    housing,    replanned 
cities,    a    new    security    and    dignity    for 
rural  life,  an  end  of  poverty,  a  widening 
of  responsibility  and  participation  to  em- 
brace   every    humblest    American     in     a 
joint  fulfillment  of  the  American  prom- 
ise— these    are    as    much    a   part   of    the 
defense  of  democracy  as  bombing  planes 
and  tanks. — Editorial,  Common  Sense. 
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for  a  shilling.  Left:  taking  applications  for 
emergency  aid  at  a  rest  center  where  bomb 
refugees  are  given  food,  temporary  shelter, 
and  direction  for  further  assistance 
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Public  Welfare  in  Great  Britain 


By  ERIC  H.  BIDDLE 

As  told  to  Kathryn  Close 


kHE  last  impression  I  want  to  give  is  that  Britain 
has  found  all  the  answers  to  all  her  problems." 
Eric  Biddle  spoke  earnestly  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  pessimism.  "Just  as  the  lives  of  men,  women  and 
children  are  being  shaken,  their  homes  battered  in  the  con- 
flict, so  the  British  social  services — their  organization,  their 
job  and  methods — are  being  put  to  the  day-to-day  test  of 
operating  under  circumstances  that  defy  description." 

He  was  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Britain  from  which 
he  had  returned  two  weeks  before.  Six  months  he  had  spent 
on  that  "tight  little  Island,"  sent  there  by  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  to  learn  what  is  happening  to 
the  British  social  services  under  the  stress  of  war.  In  those 
six  months  he  lived  and  worked  with  people  of  every  walk 
of  life  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  Britain.  During  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  conflict,  he  shared  with  them  the 
experiences  under  which  their  institutions  and  their  ideas 
are  being  tempered. 

Public  social  services  in  Great  Britain,  he  explained,  cer- 
tainly have  not  reached  the  millennium  but  they  have  ex- 
panded with  the  war  effort  to  include  a  multitude  of  new 
responsibilities.  He  recalled  that  a  well  known  British  or- 
ganization, Political  and  Economic  Planning,  (P.E.P.) 
which  long  has  been  concerned  with  the  confusion  and  lack 
of  guiding  principle  in  the  British  public  social  services, 
drew  up  a  statement  of  needs  as  long  ago  as  February, 
1933.  In  this  it  was  pointed  out  that:  "Unless  a  ground 
plan  is  made  now,  the  confusion  will  become  impossible  to 
handle.  For  thirty  years  there  has  been  haphazard  piling  up 
of  measures,  the  form  and  precise  objectives  of  which  have 
been  indicated  by  temporary  circumstances,  financial  and 
political  considerations,  and  by  passing  fashions  of  adminis- 
trative method." 

Between  the  time  of  P.E.P. 's  statement  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  in  September,  1939,  there  had  been  no 
basic  change  in  conditions,  but  events  since  that  tragic  first 
of  September,  1939,  have  certainly  brought  changes  that 
have  modified  the  social  climate  of  Britain. 

"Can  you  imagine  what  has  happened  under  the  shatter- 
ing blows  of  the  Blitzkrieg?  Very  little  time  has  been 
spent  in  the  debate  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 


The  people  of  Britain  are  sharing  a  common  lot,  and  sur- 
vival depends  on  national  unity  and  pooling  of  all  the 
strength  there  is.  The  uses  to  which  their  institutions  are 
put  are  eliminating  weaknesses,  revealing  new  strength,  and 
demonstrating  hitherto  unsuspected  capacities  for  coopera- 
tion. Civil  defense  and  social  services  are  nearly  synony- 
mous. Political,  social,  and  economic  functions  are  as  much 
weapons  of  the  conflict  as  are  tanks  and  planes. 

Mr.  Biddle  sketched  briefly  the  development  of  British 
public  welfare  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Back  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  the  services  for  relieving  economic  dis- 
tress were,  for  the  most  part,  local  in  character  and  gener- 
ally limited  to  outdoor  relief,  the  workhouse,  children's  in- 
stitutions, and  institutions  for  the  aged,  all  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  Poor  Law  practice  and  workhouse  principles. 
But  the  period  from  1908  to  1912  saw  three  steps  that 
brought  the  national  government  into  the  picture  financially 
and  administratively.  These  were  the  enactment  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Old-Age  Noncontributory  Insurance  Act,  the 
Health  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  responsibility 
of  local  Poor  Law  authorities  has  been  continuously  de- 
creasing and  changing  in  character.  In  the  decade  before 
1939,  these  Authorities,  now  known  as  the  public  assist- 
ance committees  of  the  county  boroughs  or  county  coun- 
cils, had  improved  the  administration  of  their  institutions. 
As  national  insurance  and  assistance  measures  have  broad- 
ened in  scope,  population  of  the  local  public  assistance  in- 
stitutions has  decreased.  Many  of  them  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  public  assistance  committees  to  local  health  de- 
partments and  have  been  converted  into  hospitals. 

^  I  AHE  National  Unemployment  Insurance  program  was 
A  set  up  to  work  on  an  actuarially  sound  commercial  in- 
surance principle.  At  the  outset  coverage  was  limited  to  a 
few  industries  where  trade  unions  had  previously  developed 
limited  private  unemployment  plans  for  their  members. 
Expansion  of  the  insurance  program  was  negligible  until 
the  end  of  the  last  war  when  the  demobilization  of  the 
army  created  a  new  and  large  unemployment  problem.  The 
ups  and  downs  of  industrial  activity  in  the  Twenties  was 
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accompanied  by  continuing  mass  unemployment.  The  prac- 
tice began  of  continuing  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
beyond  the  twenty-six-week  period  to  which  they  had  been 
originally  limited  and  was  succeeded  by  various  other  meas- 
ures which  soon  ran  the  unemployment  insurance  funds 
deep  into  the  red.  In  the  early  Thirties  the  situation,  accen- 
tuated by  depression  and  widespread  unemployment,  be- 
came acute  and  the  conservative  national  government  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  "abuses"  under  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  As  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  steps  were  taken  to  restore  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  to  solvency — to  terminate 
the  benefit  period  in  all  cases  after  the  worker  had  received 
payments  for  twenty-six  weeks  and  to  provide  for  national 
appropriations  to  local  unemployment  assistance  commit- 
tees for  unemployment  relief  on  the  basis  of  a  strict  means 
test.  There  was  strong  Labour  opposition  to  these  moves. 
Gradual  modifications  in  the  program  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Unemployment  Assistance  Board,  a 
national  agency  to  administer  unemployment  assistance 
through  a  decentralized  system  but  still  under  the  restric- 
tion of  a  strict  household  means  test.  "And  from  that  day," 
said  Mr.  Biddle,  "one  of  the  chief  issues  of  the  Labour 
party  has  been  the  abolition  of  the  means  test." 

MR.  RIDDLE'S  description  of  the  setting  at  the  out- 
break of  war  showed  a  national  government  with 
several  programs  of  social  insurance  and  assistance :  health 
insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  widows,  orphans  and 
old  age  contributory  pension  scheme,  non-contributory  old 
age  pensions,  workmen's  compensation,  and  several  forms 
of  public  assistance  and  non-contributory  pensions.  Theo- 
retically all  of  these  constituted  a  great  departure  from 
the  Poor  Law.  Some  of  them,  however,  continued  to  em- 
ploy Poor  Law  procedures  and  to  provide  benefits  so  in- 
adequate as  to  require  supplementation  by  local  public  as- 
sistance committees.  Along  with  the  programs  were  those 
of  the  local  public  assistance  committees  of  the  towns  and 
counties  for  residual  relief,  child  welfare,  and  institutional 
care.  These  varied  with  the  progressiveness  of  the  local 
authorities.  Some  had  modern  and  increasingly  effective 
social  programs  operated  by  trained  social  workers — the 
London  County  Council,  for  example — others  had  only 
sketchy  programs  of  assistance  for  persons  in  dire  need. 

The  Unemployment  Assistance  Board  was  the  national 
agency  responsible  for  providing  assistance  for  employables. 
The  board  appointed  by  the  Crown  (in  effect,  the  govern- 
ment in  power)  actually  operated  as  an  autonomous  body 
but  was  loosely  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  the 
Minister  of  which  answered  questions  in  Parliament  con- 
cerning its  operations.  The  board  had  thirty-odd  district 
offices,  each  with  a  number  of  area  offices  to  which  the 
applicants  applied  for  assistance.  Except  for  emergency 
payments,  the  local  Labor  Exchange  (the  Public  Employ- 
ment Office)  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  was  the  place  at 
which  were  paid  both  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  unemployment  assistance  benefits  granted  by  the  As- 
sistance Board. 

All  persons  who  were  covered  by  unemployment  insur- 
ance were  eligible  for  unemployment  assistance  at  the 
termination  of  the  twenty-six  weeks'  benefit  period.  At  the 
same  time,  practically  all  classes  of  labor  except  domestic 
servants  and  a  few  groups  covered  by  other  forms  of  in- 
surance, were  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

This  widespread  coverage  was  characteristic  also  of  the 


national  government's  other  social  insurances,  operated  un- 
der completely  separate  administrative  systems. 

"The  war  came."  Mr.  Biddle  paused  and  then  went  on, 
"I  was  in  England  in  September  of  1940.  The  war  had 
then  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  things  were  pretty  much 
as  I  have  already  described  them,  but  while  I  was  there  the 
blitz  began.  The  ordinary  way  of  life  was  rudely  shaken. 
That  way  of  life  was  then  and  is  now  being  preserved  in 
every  fundamental  sense.  On  my  second  trip  to  England  in 
March  of  1941,  it  was  apparent  that  sweeping  changes 
were  taking  place  under  the  stress  of  conflict.  An  especially 
significant  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  change  is  the 
broadening  of  central  authority,  accompanied  paradoxically 
enough  by  decentralization  of  the  operations  of  the  national 
government  agencies." 

ONE  of  the  first  indications  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
of  an  increased  degree  of  nationalization  of  welfare 
services,  was  the  passage  in  1940  of  the  supplementary  Old 
Age  Benefit  Act  under  which  the  Unemployment  Assistance 
Board  took  over  from  local  authorities  the  administration 
and  payment  of  supplementary  aid  to  beneficiaries  under 
the  Contributory  Old  Age,  Widows,  and  Orphans  Pension 
Act.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  board's  name  was  changed 
to  its  present  one,  the  Assistance  Board.  Since  that  time, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Assistance  Board  have  been  in- 
creased. One  of  its  new  responsibilities  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  "Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress  Grants." 
The  latter  responsibility  enables  the  board  to  aid  any  in- 
dividual or  family  whose  income  loss  has  been  directly  re- 
lated to  war  conditions.  Thus,  for  example,  a  worker  or 
professional  person  or  a  small  business  man  who  has  been 
displaced  from  his  occupation  because  of  the  blitz  or  be- 
cause of  economic  changes  arising  from  the  war  can  re- 
ceive maintenance  grants  from  the  board.  These  so-called 
"PRD  grants"  are  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the 
unemployment  or  old  age  grants  and  are  contingent  upon  a 
less  restrictive  means  test. 

"Oh  yes,  the  assistance  services  are  still  applying  a  means 
test,"  said  Mr.  Biddle  in  response  to  a  questioning  look, 
"but  as  far  as  national  assistance  services  go — those  of  the 
Assistance  Board — they  have  abandoned  the  household 
means  test,  the  thing  that  we  call  over  here  'relatives'  re- 
sponsibility.' Under  the  Assistance  Board  policy,  if  an  un- 
married working  child  of  the  applicant,  living  in  the  appli- 
cant's household,  has  an  income  of  less  than  twenty  shillings 
a  week,  the  child's  income  is  not  taken  into  account  at  all 
— above  that  sum,  an  increasing  rate  of  deduction  is  made 
from  the  grant,  but  only  to  the  maximum  extent  of  what 
the  child  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  board.  If  the  wife 
and  dependents  of  the  child  are  also  living  in  the  house- 
hold, the  uncounted  income  increases  at  set  rates  with  the 
number  of  dependents.  The  Assistance  Board  has  fixed  five 
shillings  a  week  as  a  maximum  rate  of  board  payment  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  a  single  unmarried  child.  The 
same  principle  is  followed  in  the  case  of  individuals  or 
families  who  apply  for  relief  when  they  are  boarders  or 
living  with  parents  or  relatives.  This  significant  step  away 
from  the  traditional  Poor  Law  theory  was  the  result  of 
the  stipulation  made  by  the  Labour  party  at  the  time  it 
entered  the  government  after  Dunkirk." 

Mr.  Biddle  named  one  type  of  grant  administered  by  the 
Assistance  Board  which  has  no  means  test  whatever.  It  is 
the  civilian  injury  grant  awarded  to  a  civilian  injured  as  a 
result  of  enemy  action.  The  rate  also  is  higher  than  the 
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older  dependency  grants  of  the  board.  If  the  injury  results 
in  continued  disability,  a  temporary  or  permanent  pension 
is  granted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

All  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  covered  by 
compulsory  war  damage  insurance  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Individuals  may  also  insure  household 
effects  and  chattels.  Settlement  of  claims  is  to  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  the  Assistance  Board  may  make 
grants  which  are  in  the  nature  of  advances  covering  goods 
and  chattels  lost  because  of  war  conditions.  These  are  gen- 
erally made  only  for  articles  needed  immediately,  such  as 
clothing,  furniture,  kitchen  ware,  and  workmen's  tools. 

THE  Assistance  Board  operates  through  district  and 
area  offices  as  it  did  when  it  was  the  Unemployment 
Assistance  Board,  but  the  number  of  these  offices  has 
greatly  increased  and  the  personnel  has  expanded  from 
about  7,000  in  September,  1939,  to  17,000  in  August,  1941. 

The  board  works  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Labor 
Exchange  (local  public  employment  offices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor).  These  exchanges  have  become  the  country's 
clearing  house  for  manpower,  both  for  production  and  for 
the  armed  forces.  The  activities  of  the  Labor  Exchanges 
are  manifold.  In  addition  to  their  original  functions  as 
local  employment  offices  and  for  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits,  they  act  as  paying  agents  for  the 
unemployment  assistance  grants  made  by  the  Assistance 
Board.  The  Committees  of  the  Labor  Exchange  which  for- 
merly constituted  the  appeal  machinery  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  now  act  as  England's  "local  draft  boards" 
and  in  addition  hear  appeals  of  individuals  from  orders 
issued  under  the  Essential  Work  Order,  appeals  under  the 
Compulsory  Fire  Watching  Order,  and  so  on.  These  com- 
mittees, made  up  of  an  employer's  representative  and  a 
worker's  representative,  are  drawn  from  voluntary  panels, 
and  are  presided  over  by  an  impartial  chairman,  employed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  on  a  fee  basis.  The  operation  of 
these  and  other  services  based  on  the  local  Labor  Exchange, 
have  been  among  the  most  conspicuously  successful  adapta- 
tions of  pre-war  machinery  for  war  demands  for  manpower. 

The  Labor  Exchange,  Mr.  Biddle  said,  has  become  in- 
creasingly the  meeting  place  of  employers  and  employes,  a 
significant  development  of  democratic  government.  The 
Labor  Exchanges  also  act  as  the  referral  and  receiving 
agencies  for  migratory  workers. 

"Migratory  workers  do  not  exist  in  England  in  the  same 
sense  that  they  do  here,"  he  pointed  out.  "There  they  are 
usually  'transferred  workers'  going  from  their  homes  to 
places  where  they  can  be  assigned  to  essential  war  work. 
But  they  are  not  left  to  shift  for  themselves."  Workers 
transferred  to  a  new  area,  he  explained,  receive  lodging 
and  traveling  allowances,  plus  payment  for  time  spent  en 
route.  On  arrival  at  their  destination,  they  are  met  by  a 
welfare  representative  of  the  Labor  Exchange  who  directs 
them  to  a  hostel  or  billet  and  who  later,  if  they  desire,  will 
put  them  in  touch  with  a  community  organization  of  one 
kind  or  another,  perhaps  one  recently  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  one  of  long  standing. 

Under  the  so-called  Essential  Work  Order,  Britain's  in- 
dustrial workers  are  subject  to  their  country's  beck  and  call 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  are  her  military  men.  No  one 
can  leave  or  be  dismissed  from  a  job  in  an  essential  war  in- 
dustry without  the  government's  consent.  This  law,  how- 
ever, provides  appeal  procedures  which  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Labor  Exchange  and  which  bring  in  represen- 


tatives of  government,  industry,  and  labor. 

"You  may  wonder,"  observed  Mr.  Biddle,  "why  there 
is  any  need  for  unemployment  benefits  with  the  present 
premium  on  labor.  The  truth  is  that  in  Britain  today  there 
are  about  220,000  persons  eligible  for  benefits.  These  are 
the  temporarily  unemployed  or  persons  becoming  unem- 
ployable through  loss  of  skill  due  to  age  or  some  other 
reason.  The  temporarily  unemployed  probably  have  been 
'blitzed'  out  of  work  or  are  waiting  for  retraining  for  some 
essential  industry." 

Recommendations  and  referrals  for  training  courses  un- 
der the  Government  Training  Program  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  are  made  by  the  Labor  Exchange.  Many  workers 
are  trained  in  factories  but  are  paid  by  the  government 
during  the  training  period  after  which  they  are  sent  to 
other  factories  for  employment.  If  the  worker  is  trained 
in  his  home  town  he  receives  wages  while  in  training  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  government  in  consultation  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  organized  labor.  If  he  is 
trained  away  from  home  in  a  government  training  unit,  he 
will  receive  from  six  to  eight  shillings  a  week  plus  board 
and  lodging.  If  he  is  married  he  receives  additional  allow- 
ances for  his  wife  and  each  child. 

Because  of  the  wartime  rise  in  employment,  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Fund — in  sorry  straits  a  few  years 
ago  with  a  debt  of  £150,000,000 — is  now  entirely  solvent 
and  is  rapidly  building  up  a  comfortable  surplus.  Benefits 
have  been  slightly  increased  to  offset  increased  living  costs 
and  contribution  rates  have  been  slightly  raised. 

IN  addition  to  public  assistances  and  employment 
services,  the  national  government  shows  concern  for 
the  people's  welfare  in  its  health  and  nutrition  programs. 
Under  the  Ministry  of  Health  the  compulsory  health  in- 
surance program  continues  with  increased  benefits  to  take 
care  of  rising  costs.  An  Emergency  Medical  Service,  estab- 
lished at  first  for  civilian  casualties  and  later  extended  to 
cover  evacuated  mothers  and  children  and  certain  other 
groups  such  as  transferred  war  workers,  has  had  to  expand 
its  scope  because  of  the  loss  of  many  medical  facilities  un- 
der the  Blitzkrieg.  These  services  are  rendered  to  evacuated 
children  without  cost,  and  to  others  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  physicians — in 
demand  by  the  military  services,  the  civilian  defense,  and 
hospitals  of  every  kind — and  because  of  dislocation  from 
evacuation  and  other  causes,  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices are  in  some  cases  employing  full  time  physicians.  A 
plan  for  rehabilitation  of  men  rejected  for  military  duties 
or  industrial  employment  has  been  devised  whereby  local 
communities  are  reimbursed  by  the  central  government  for 
medical  services  rendered. 

The  nutrition  program,  under  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
includes  rationing,  communal  feeding,  a  milk  distribution 
plan,  and  an  educational  program  aimed  at  popularizing 
the  nourishing  foods. 

The  communal  feeding  stations,  or  British  Restaurants 
as  they  are  called,  are  actually  operated  by  local  authorities, 
but  they  are  being  pushed  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  which 
requests  all  localities  to  set  them  up  and  requires  "target 
areas"  to  do  so.  In  August,  1941,  about  1,100  British 
restaurants  were  in  operation  throughout  the  country, 
more  than  200  in  London  alone,  where  anyone  can  get  a 
nourishing  meal  for  a  shilling.  Those  who  cannot  pay 
are  given  meal  tickets  by  the  public  assistance  committees 
of  the  local  authorities. 
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One  of  the  most  sweeping  powers  assumed  by  the  central 
government  is  that  vested  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  to 
requisition  housing  or  billets.  This  responsibility  is  actually 
carried  out  by  the  local  authorities. 

And  what  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  present  welfare 
scene  ? 

"Oh,  they're  still  very  much  in  the  picture,"  Mr.  Biddle 
explained.  "Much  of  the  financial  burden  has  been  lifted 
from  them  by  the  central  government  but  their  administra- 
tive responsibilities  have  increased,  for  on  them  has  fallen 
the  task  of  organizing  blitz  and  post-blitz  services.  This 
placing  of  responsibility  for  civil  defense  operations  in  the 
localities  is  probably  the  chief  strength  of  the  British 
system — though  all  too  frequently  when  a  personality  or  a 
vested  interest  jams  the  gears  this  is  a  little  hard  to  see." 

The  forms  of  public  assistance  left  to  localities  are 
mainly  institutional  care  and  residual  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployable, both  of  which  seem  to  be  carrying  on  "business 
as  usual."  Many  institutions,-  however,  have  suffered 
severely  from  bombings  and  from  loss  of  staff  through  de- 
mands of  other  services.  They  are  generally  overcrowded 
as  most  of  them,  even  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, have  a  large  number  of  beds  reserved  for  casualty 
services.  Casualties  usually  are  segregated  in  a  separate 
wing  of  the  building.  In  "target  areas,"  long  time  care 
patients  are  moved  to  outlying  districts.  Since  the  central 
government  took  over  supplementary  old  age  benefits,  the 
outdoor  relief  loads  of  the  local  authorities  have  dropped 
considerably.  What  remains  are  very  largely  unemploy- 
ables  in  need  of  relief.  In  some  cases  this  is  administered  in 
old  Poor  Law  style  with  small  benefit  of  modern  case 
work  practice.  In  other  places,  in  London  for  example, 
methods  and  practices  are  constantly  improving. 

LOCAL  authorities  have  important  responsibilities  in 
•connection  with  blitz  and  post-blitz  services.  Compre- 
hensive plans  are  prepared  by  each  county  and  county  bor- 
ough council  within  the  framework  of  criteria  laid  down 
by  the  national  government.  These  plans  are  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  appropriate  national  ministries,  and  the 
national  government  bears  from  70  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost,  depending  on  the  relative  resources  of  the  local  author- 
ity. England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  divided  into  twelve 
Civil  Defense  Regions,  each  headed  by  regional  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Crown  and  responsible  to  the 
Ministry  of  Home  Security.  To  each  regional  commissioner 
is  attached  a  regional  representative  of  the  various  national 
ministries  concerned  with  internal  affairs.  The  regional 
commissioner  has  executive  powers  for  supervising  air  raid 
precaution  services:  namely,  wardens,  police  and  fire  serv- 
ices, rescue  parties,  casualty  services,  demolition  and  debris 
clearance,  and  so  on.  Beyond  that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  other  national  and  local  services.  The  word 
"coordination"  has  not  been  defined  and  will  vary  from 
region  to  region  and  with  circumstances. 

Of  course  the  execution  of  the  enormous  new  responsi- 
bilities imposed  on  the  local  authorities  varies  as  to  effi- 
ciency of  performance  according  to  varying  energy,  skill, 
and  imagination.  In  England  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
this  plan  is  a  highly  controversial  question  and  much  too 
complicated  for  discussion  here. 

During  the  first  winter  of  the  war,  Mr.  Biddle  said, 
plans  for  services  following  air  raids  tended  to  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  property,  police,  demolition,  anti-gas  measures. 

"But  when  the  raids  began  in  earnest,  it  became  apparent 


that  the  most  important  post-blitz  services  were  personal. 
When  people  are  bombed  out  of  their  homes,  the  things 
that  are  important  to  them  are  information  and  the  service 
of  their  needs — a  temporary  place  to  stay,  emergency  cloth- 
ing and  cash,  re-housing,  evacuation  of  their  children,  burial 
of  their  dead.  Most  of  these  services  are  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  local  authorities.  Some  are  carried  out  by 
local  officials;  some  delegated  to  community  agencies,  such 
as  a  settlement  house  or  the  Council  of  Social  Service; 
some  to  the  volunteer  agencies  such  as  the  Women's  Volun- 
tary Services  or  the  Friend's  Ambulance  Unit.  The  impor- 
tance and  number  of  volunteer  activities  in  respect  to  the 
social  services  are  so  numerous  that  justice  can't  be  done  to 
them  without  a  more  comprehensive  description  than  I  can 
give  here.  Many  of  the  measures  adopted  to  meet  the 
most  critical  needs,  unforeseen  before  the  war,  have  been 
pioneered  by  volunteer  groups,  and  subsequently  taken  over 
as  official  responsibilities  in  line  with  the  historic  place  of 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  field  of  social  services." 

THE  rest  centers,  designed  to  receive  and  care  for 
bombed-out  but  uninjured  persons  during  and  for  the 
day  following  an  air  raid,  are  generally  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  public  assistance  committee.  More  often  than  not 
they  are  located  in  public  school  buildings.  There  bomb 
refugees  are  given  hot  food  and  a  place  to  lie  down  and 
collect  their  faculties.  In  the  morning  they  are  interviewed 
by  a  social  worker  who  sends  them  on  to  the  Citizen's  Ad- 
vice Bureau  if  they  need  aid  in  immediate  planning. 

The  organization  of  the  Citizen's  Advice  Bureaus,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  1 ,000  in  Britain,  was  first  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of  Social  Service.  At  these 
important  informational  centers  the  bombed-out  person 
can  learn  where  to  go  for  all  the  various  emergency  serv- 
ices he  is  apt  to  need.  In  the  better  organized  communities 
these  services,  emergency  clothing,  billeting  and  re-housing, 
evacuation  and  the  like,  will  be  located  in  a  single  adminis- 
trative center.  Unfortunately,  at  the  outset,  few  localities 
were  so  organized  and  often  a  person  had  to  walk  long 
distances  from  one  place  to  another  in  order  to  make  all 
the  arrangements  he  must  make  on  the  day  after  a  bomb 
has  shattered  his  home. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  blitz,  I  once  followed  the 
itinerary  of  a  typical  bombed-out  person,"  said  Mr.  Biddle. 
"I  found  that  I  had  walked  ten  miles!" 

"One  of  the  greatest  sins  of  all  large  scale  organiza- 
tion," he  went  on,  "is  compartmentalism,  that  is  to  say  the 
tendency  of  officials  to  see  only  their  own  responsibilities 
without  relation  to  others.  In  many  instances,  this  has  al- 
most resulted  in  catastrophe.  People  generally  are  demand- 
ing leadership  of  the  kind  and  caliber  that  can  be  given 
only  on  a  national  basis.  Moreover,  improvisation,  unless 
related  to  a  comprehensive  long  range  plan,  is  proving  not 
good  enough." 

Mr.  Biddle  also  spoke  of  the  difficulties  there  have  been 
in  breaking  down  the  intangible  barriers  between  public 
and  private  social  services.  "You  know  what  I  mean.  They 
exist  here,  too.  However,  the  private  services,  whose  finan- 
cial contributions  have  remained  fairly  stable  in  spite  of 
heavy  taxation,  have  courageously  met  the  challenge  of  ad- 
justment and  expansion  demanded  by  war  conditions.  The 
local  and  national  governments  are  turning  to  them  for 
many  essential  services." 

Social  workers,  he  said,  are  taking  ever-increasing  part 
in  the  British  public  welfare  scene.  There  is  considerable 
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variation  as  to  educational  requirements  as  between  various 
local  and  national  agencies.  The  investigating  staff  of  the 
Assistance  Board  and  of  many  of  the  local  public  assistance 
committees  generally  have  completed  a  secondary  school 
education.  No  educational  qualifications  have  been  set  up 
for  the  industrial  welfare  workers  required  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Labor  in  every  "essential  war  industry  plant."  They 
usually  turn  out  to  be  persons  with  personnel  experience. 
The  social  workers  at  the  rest  centers,  shelters,  and  ad- 
ministrative centers,  have  a  variety  of  backgrounds,  a  few 
of  them  professional.  Most  of  the  professionally  trained 
social  workers  in  public  work  are  employed  by  the  locali- 
ties as  child  care  workers  or  as  hospital  almoners  (medical 
social  workers).  Now,  however,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
also  has  begun  to  employ  child  care  workers,  placing  them 
in  the  offices  of  the  regional  officers  of  the  Ministry,  their 
function  to  persuade  local  authorities  to  develop  improved 
programs  of  health,  welfare,  and  education  for  evacuated 
children  in  the  reception  areas. 

To  discuss  the  British  social  services  under  war  condi- 
tions without  referring  to  public  education  would  be  inde- 
fensible, Mr.  Biddle  asserted.  So  much  is  happening  in 
that  respect  that  he  undertook  only  to  underline  the  fact 
that  the  developments  in  this  field  are  of  the  first  order  of 
importance.  Evacuation  of  children  from  the  "target  areas," 
the  blitz,  and  other  factors  arising  from  war  conditions 
have  introduced  enormous  complications  in  the  educational 
system.  To  him  these  seem  to  have  been  dealt  with  vigor- 
ously and  imaginatively.  A  number  of  novel  and  challeng- 
ing experiments  in  the  field  of  adult  education  are  being 


undertaken,  and  there  is  much  ferment  that  points  to  major 
adjustments  in  the  British  post  war  educational  program. 

"There's  a  lot  more  to  the  British  picture  than  I  have 
given  you,"  Mr.  Biddle  concluded,  "and  I  certainly  can't 
point  a  moral  for  Survey  readers.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  in  England  today  is  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  working  people  that  they  are  needed  and  wanted — 
that  they  belong.  On  all  sides  they  see  concern  for  their 
well-being;  recreation  programs,  welfare  workers  in  the 
industrial  plants,  special  food  rations  for  miners  and  others 
engaged  in  heavy  work.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  many 
a  worker  is  getting  recognition  of  the  importance  of  his 
effort.  Significantly  there  are  fewer  man-days  lost  in  Britain 
today  through  strikes  and  lockouts  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 

"Everything  hasn't  gone  smoothly.  England  has  seen 
how  vested  interests  and  jealousies  can  hold  back  a  pro- 
gram. But  for  the  most  part  the  program  has  gone  ahead 
anyway.  There  is  still  plenty  of  complaining,  mostly  di- 
rected at  specific  undertakings.  Much  of  this  is  just  a  way 
of  letting  off  steam,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  good,  live,  con- 
structive criticism,  too. 

"It  may  sound  paradoxical  because  of  some  of  the  things 
I've  pointed  out,  but  there  isn't  a  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  British  unity  of  purpose.  There  are  lots  of  eddies  and 
currents  in  the  stream  of  effort,  but  the  stream  is  flowing 
in  one  direction  only.  And  that,  I  think,  is  why  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  terror  and  destruction,  you  find  social 
progress  in  Britain  today.  When  a  community  is  unified 
in  its  effort,  creative  forces  are  bound  to  be  at  work." 


Case  Work  in  the  Public  Agency 

By  EDA  HOUWINK 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Nebraska 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  case  work  function  of  the 
public  agency,  several  factors  seem  to  be  present  in  pro- 
fessional thinking  which  need  to  be  evaluated  carefully 
rather  than  accepted  tacitly.  The  job  of  the  public  agency 
is  so  large  and  its  case  work  possibilities  generally  have 
been  so  little  thought  through,  that  the  worker  is  left  with 
a  challenge  that  is  inescapable.  While  there  are  many 
sources  of  challenge  in  the  public  assistance  agency  today, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  to  case  workers  is  the  great 
numbers  of  people  who  come  to  it  for  aid.  It  must  be  re- 
membered constantly  that  99  percent  of  the  people  in  need 
of  assistance  in  this  country  are  being  handled  by  public 
agencies,  with  the  private  agencies  handling  only  the  re- 
maining one  percent.  If  the  public  agency  is  the  place 
where  people  are  found,  then  it  is  the  place  where  trained 
workers  also  must  be  found. 

One  of  the  factors  that  seems  to  underlie  some  current 
thinking  is  an  implied  assumption  that  the  public  agency's 
case  work  job  differs  from  that  of  the  private  agency.  If 
this  point  of  view  is  accepted  and  if  we  attempt  to  build 
on  it,  we  shall  in  the  end  establish  a  double  standard  in 
case  work  services  for  which  clients  and  the  profession 
will  have  to  pay  the  consequence.  While  at  present  there 
are  differences  between  the  services  given  by  the  two 
agencies,  they  are  differences  of  setting  rather  than  of  basic 
practice ;  differences  in  amount  and  intensity  rather  than  in 
quality  and  kind.  Public  workers  have  discovered  that  con- 


fusion in  their  thinking  in  respect  to  these  differences  is 
apt  to  lead  to  discouragement  and  to  a  lowering  of  their 
performance  level. 

A  second  assumption  that  seems  fairly  prevalent  is  that 
if  the  public  agency  will  explain  what  information  and 
guidance  it  needs  to  improve  its  job  the  social  work  profes- 
sion will  then  go  to  work  to  supply  it.  If  this  idea  were 
accepted  it  would  put  a  new  and  heavy  responsibility  on  the 
already  overburdened  public  workers.  Their  job  is  so  va- 
ried and  the  pressures  under  which  they  operate  are  so 
great  that  it  seems  only  fair  for  the  rest  of  the  profession 
to  help  them  define  some  of  the  tasks  which  are  theirs,  and 
being  theirs  are  also  ours,  since  we  are  all  part  of  one  pro- 
fessional whole.  A  definition  of  the  agency's  case  work 
function  might  well  come  from  the  schools  of  social  work 
which  are  far  enough  outside  and  yet  near  enough  to  the 
agency  situation  to  be  free  to  help  in  evaluation  and  in 
planning.  However,  if  the  schools  are  to  be  of  practical 
assistance  in  this  area,  they  will  have  to  be  careful  to  equip 
themselves  with  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  public 
agency's  task.  Guidance  to  the  field  of  practice  in  the  form 
of  analysis,  re-evaluation,  and  new  ideas  has  been  the  role 
of  the  school  in  all  older  professions  and  it  is  one  which 
schools  of  social  work  cannot  deny. 

Another  prevalent  assumption  is  that  pressures  now  exist- 
ing in  the  public  agency  tend  to  be  inherent  and  permanent. 
When  this  point  of  view  is  accepted  we  gear  our  definition 
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of  the  public  agency's  case  work  function,  and  of  all  its 
other  functions  as  well,  to  a  transitional  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment and  to  one  that  is  typical  of  its  youth  rather  than 
of  its  maturity.  Public  workers  who  maintain  a  long  view 
of  professional  adequacy  see  their  status  as  changing  and 
do  not  attempt  to  stabilize  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Yet  another  factor  which  influences  thinking  about  the 
public  agency  is  what  might  be  called  our  private  agency 
heritage.  Case  work  was  well  established  in  the  private 
field  long  before  it  was  seriously  considered  in  the  public 
field.  Hence  case  work  literature  tends  to  be  an  analysis 
of  the  job  as  it  was  and  still  is  being  done  in  the  private 
setting  where  workers,  both  in  the  longer  past  and  in  the 
rapid  present,  have  had  more  time  to  think  about  their 
function  and  their  methods.  This  has  resulted  in  a  piling 
up  of  case  work  literature  for  the  private  field,  and  a 
dearth  of  it  for  the  public.  It  has  tended  also  to  lead  to 
a  definition  by  the  private  agency  workers  of  the  public 
agency's  task.  For  this  the  public  workers  have  been  grate- 
ful even  though  the  results  have  not  always  fitted  the  reali- 
ties of  the  job  as  they  have  had  to  face  it. 

OBSERVATION  and  analysis  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  basic  difference  between  the  jobs  of 
public  and  private  agency  workers.  Case  work  is  case  work 
wherever  you  find  it  and  it  can  be  practiced  in  any  agency 
setting  if  the  workers  have  sufficient  insight  and  vision  to 
do  so.  Agency  limitations  affect  the  quality  of  the  worker's 
performance  in  various  ways,  but  this  is  equally  true  in  the 
private  setting.  Limitations  differ  in  number,  in  kind,  and 
in  degree  between  public  and  private  agencies,  but  workers 
learn  to  function  within  them  as  helpfully  as  their  skill  and 
professional  ingenuity  permit  and  as  far  as  the  client's  needs 
indicate. 

As  an  example  there  are  the  constantly  recurring  official 
bulletins  regulating  and  revising  public  agency  policy.  The 
method  of  utilizing  these  bulletins  is  a  test  of  the  worker's 
ability  and  flexibility.  The  competent  worker  takes  a  cre- 
ative attitude  toward  rules  and  regulations,  using  them  as 
aids  in  her  case  work  plans  rather  than  as  barriers  between 
her  and  her  client  or  as  shields  for  inadequate  service.  She 
begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  family  situation  to  see  what 
needs  it  presents  and  what  dispositions  it  requires  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Then  she  looks  about  for 
ways  of  meeting  these  needs  in  the  agency,  in  the  outside 
community,  and  in  her  own  ingenuity  and  skill.  Careful 
always  to  see  human  needs  first,  and  bulletins  second,  the 
sensitive  public  worker  learns  to  build  upon  the  needs  of 
the  family  situation  as  she  comes  to  understand  it,  using 
bulletins  and  case  work  literature  for  the  help  they  offer, 
and  looking  for  other  ways  and  means  when  they  fail  to 
meet  the  situation.  She  is  careful  not  to  superimpose  ex- 
ternal methods  and  theories;  rather  she  builds  from  within 
in  terms  of  varying  needs  in  varying  situations. 

The  community's  total  job  as  defined  by  the  community's 
need  is  not  being  met  either  by  the  public  or  the  private 
agency.  The  public  agency  spreads  thin  its  funds  and  its 
skill  over  all  the  people  who  come  to  it  and  who  are 
eligible  for  what  it  has  to  offer;  its  open-door  intake  policy 
has  a  genuinely  democratic  quality.  The  private  agency, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  an  adequate  job  for  as  many  peo- 
ple as  it  can  take  on,  and  then  it  closes  its  intake.  It  serves 
very  well  the  fortunate  few  who  are  on  its  rolls  and  it 
serves  not  at  all  those  who  fall  outside.  Thus  the  com- 


munity's need  is  met  only  partially  by  the  two  agencies 
and  the  community  and  its  citizens  get  along  as  best  they 
can  with  the  unmet  needs. 

'  I  \)  the  public  worker  the  job  is  always  professionally 
JL  challenging.  Over-sized  case  loads  may  not  permit  her 
to  go  into  each  of  her  family's  problems  as  intensively  as 
their  needs  may  indicate,  but  she  is  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
intensity  of  the  service  but  its  quality  of  helpfulness  that 
gives  it  meaning  and  content.  She  sees  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment values  in  each  of  her  visits  with  the  client;  she  under- 
stands that  her  relative  inaccessibility  to  the  client  places 
upon  her  the  responsibility  to  make  each  of  their  inter- 
views as  meaningful  as  the  client's  need  and  her  time  and 
skill  make  possible.  She  understands  that  clear  explanation 
of  the  agency's  budget  and  its  limitations  is  helpful  to  the 
client  who,  too  frequently,  feels  that  the  amount  of  relief 
he  is  given  is  the  result  of  magical  computations  by  un- 
known people  who  are  not  too  friendly  to  him.  She  is 
careful  in  the  pressure  of  work  never  to  overlook  the  ex- 
planation of  simple  things  without  which  the  client  is  left 
confused  and  frustrated.  She  goes  over  with  him  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  before  he  can  receive  relief,  thus  as- 
suring him  that  the  waiting  to  which  he  too  often  is 
subjected  is  not  due  to  neglect  by  the  worker  nor  to  cal- 
lousness of  the  agency.  She  keeps  herself  sensitive  to  the 
effect  on  the  client  of  the  maze  of  channels  that  must  be 
run  before  he  can  get  relief. 

She  is  careful,  too,  not  to  analyze  the  client's  frustrated 
reaction  only  in  terms  of  his  personal  problems  but  rather 
to  see  it  also,  and  sometimes  primarily,  as  a  result  of  the 
unaccustomed  situation  in  which  the  client  finds  himself 
in  a  strange  office.  This  last  point  is  extremely  important 
for  the  public  agency  worker.  She  cannot  assume  that  the 
attitudes  and  feelings  her  clients  show  concerning  relief 
are  the  result  only  of  their  own  emotional  situations.  Often 
the  strangeness  of  the  agency  setting  becomes  an  important 
variable  in  the  client's  total  problem.  She  also  remembers 
that  in  the  absence  of  qualified  staff,  the  client  may  have 
been  unfortunately  handled.  This  the  qualified  worker  has 
to  meet  realistically,  crediting  to  previous  handling  and  to 
agency  complexity  what  is  their  due  and  then  seeing  the 
client  as  he  is,  independent  of  these  two  factors.  This 
process,  which  goes  on  continually,  is  teaching  the  public 
worker  to  understand  the  agency  itself  as  an  environmental 
force  in  the  client's  life,  and  to  include  it  in  her  diagnostic 
and  treatment  equation.  Thus  in  seeking  an  explanation  of 
the  client's  behavior,  she  looks  at  the  agency  and  at  herself 
as  well  as  at  him. 

The  way  in  which  a  skilful  worker  in  the  public  agency 
can  and  does  give  helpful  understanding  and  constructive 
treatment  to  a  client  usually  described  as  "difficult. 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Steve  Meadows,  a  man  of 
twenty-three  with  a  wife  and  child  and  a  record  as  a 
trouble  maker  not  only  with  the  relief  agency  but  with 
VVPA  from  which  he  had  been  laid  off  three  times  because 
of  insubordination,  drinking,  and  absence  from  the  project. 
WPA  refused  to  reassign  him  and  referred  him  back  to 
the  agency  for  relief. 

Steve  Meadows'  parents  and  he  himself  since  his  mar- 
riage had  been  on  relief  a  good  part  of  the  time.  His  record 
was  a  long  one,  full  of  activities  with  the  Workers'  Al- 
liance, pompous  demands  for  relief,  and  impudence  to  case 
workers.  The  recorded  picture  was  far  from  favorable  and 
his  manner,  as  he  sat  beside  the  intake  worker's  desk,  was 
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far  from  prepossessing.  A  pale,  thin,  little  man,  he  tilted 
his  chair,  and  swung  his  feet  back  and  forth  as  he  talked. 
A  knife  was  tucked  in  the  top  of  one  of  his  new  high- 
laced  boots.  His  manner  was  dictatorial  and  he  was  im- 
pudent at  every  opportunity,  but  the  worker  noticed  that 
he  eyed  her  intently  after  each  of  his  explosive  remarks. 
He  looked  frightened  while  he  talked  big. 

The  worker  tried  consciously  to  see  the  man  behind  the 
record  and  behind  the  superficial  insolence.  Ag  a  young 
child  in  an  old  relief  family  he  knew  only  economic  in- 
security. He  was  an  adolescent  when  the  depression  came 
and  the  labor  market  had  nothing  to  offer  an  unskilled  man 
with  the  physique  of  a  boy.  The  relief  he  and  his  wife  had 
received  had  been  extremely  inadequate,  and  the  Workers' 
Alliance  as  a  protest  organization  had  caught  his  undisci- 
plined imagination,  and  given  him  an  outlet  and  some 
chance  of  leadership — very  important  to  a  post-adolescent 
of  twenty-three. 

The  worker  ignored  the  attacks  on  the  agency,  on  WPA, 
on  City  Hall,  and  on  herself  and  treated  Steve  Meadows 
simply  as  a  man  in  trouble.  While  the  discussion  was 
focused  on  the  economic  factors  of  eligibility  she  was  care- 
ful not  to  expect  him  to  be  entirely  self-sufficient.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  interview  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
he  became  fairly  calm.  He  listened  closely  and  watched  the 
worker  a  little  questioningly. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  back  for  an  additional  inter- 
view. It  proceeded  rapidly  and  was  finished  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  he  was  not  ready  to  go.  He  talked  a  little 
of  casual  things  and  gradually  gave  the  worker  a  chance 
to  ask  him  very  quietly  what  he  was  aiming  at.  He  stopped 
for  a  minute  and  thought.  He  looked  at  the  worker  and 
he  thought  some  more.  Finally  he  said  that  he  guessed  he 
did  not  know.  The  frightened,  impudent  boy  was  stopping 
to  take  stock  of  himself,  stopping  to  face  the  fact  that  he 
was  getting  into  one  jam  after  another  and  that  he  was 
reaping  no  good  from  them.  He  was  helped  to  evaluate 
the  causes  of  those  jams  and  to  see  that  he  had  contributed 
to  them  and  in  part,  at  least,  had  helped  to  create  them. 

Steve  Meadows'  case  was  transferred  to  a  district  office 
and  the  intake  worker  had  no  further  interviews  with 
him.  However,  on  his  occasional  calls  at  the  office  with 
grievance  committees  of  the  Workers'  Alliance  he  never 


failed  to  stop  at  the  intake  worker's  desk  to  talk  for  a 
moment.  His  bravado  was  gone  and  he  seemed  quieter  and 
more  at  ease.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  any 
permanent  change  had  been  effected  in  him  but  at  least 
for  the  present  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  more  the  master 
of  himself. 

Not  all  clients  can  respond  as  well  as  Steve  Meadows 
did  in  so  short  a  time,  but  whether  the  response  is  quick 
or  slow  the  worker  must  be  alert  to  the  symptoms  pre- 
sented so  as  to  be  ready  to  help  when  the  client  needs 
and  wants  it.  Under  the  whole  interview  must  run  the 
worker's  steady  understanding  of  people  and  her  quick 
diagnostic  insight.  Most  clients  will  not  ask  for  help 
openly,  they  will  only  indicate  a  need  for  it  to  the  worker 
whom  they  trust  and  who  understands  their  inarticulate  ex- 
pression of  difficulty.  It  is  up  to  the  worker  to  convey  her 
role  to  the  client  for  him  to  accept  or  reject  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  agency's  policies  in  the  Meadows  case  required  the 
worker  to  help  the  man  establish  his  own  eligibility  for 
assistance.  This  was  done  with  comparative  ease,  but  while 
the  worker  was  doing  it  she  saw  that  the  man  had  many 
difficulties  beyond  those  involved  in  financial  need.  The 
statute  under  which  the  agency  was  set  up  and  the  ad- 
ministrative bulletins  which  outlined  the  agency's  function 
said  nothing  about  meeting  these  less  tangible  but  no  less 
evident  problems.  But  in  the  process  of  two  intake  inter- 
views the  worker  exercised  her  own  ingenuity  and  skill 
to  meet  the  man's  unexpressed  needs  while  at  the  same 
time  she  met  the  minimum  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
agency. 

Because  of  the  great  pressures  in  the  public  agency,  the 
limited  budgets,  and  the  large  number  of  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed, a  special  responsibility  falls  upon  the  worker  there. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  meet  the  client's  needs  adequately 
when  the  worker's  insight  is  her  primary,  and  sometimes 
her  only  tool.  This  the  private  worker  fortunately  has 
been  spared  and  it  is  this  that  the  public  worker  faces  as 
her  daily  job.  But  the  fact  that  public  workers,  in  spite 
of  the  odds  against  them,  are  giving  helpful  services  in 
counties  all  over  the  country  is  the  best  insurance  for  an 
increasingly  adequate  performance  as  time  goes  on,  as  laws 
and  administrative  rulings  are  improved  and  as  workers 
strengthen  their  own  equipment. 


This  Neighborhood  Tried  Books 


By  LOUIS  TOWLEY 


THE  minor  depredations  of  packs  of  children  were 
beginning  to   alarm   the   neighborhood,   a  quiet   re- 
spectable newly  built-up  community  of  less  than  3,- 
000  people,  in  one  of  the  outlying  sections  of  St.  Paul. 

'Tisn't  a  bit  of  divilment  I  object  to,  you  mind,"  ex- 
plained the  owner  of  a  corner  food  store.  "I  was  young 
myself  and  I've  not  forgotten  that  good  fact.  But  when 
the  young  vandals  get  destructive,  I  draw  the  line,  and 
that  with  a  buggy  whip.  If  there  was  one  to  be  had."  He 
added  in  afterthought. 

"That's  right,"  said  his  competitor  down  the  street.  "An 
occasional  cookie  or  fruit  they  snitch — that's  not  so  bad. 
But  when  they  soap  up  my  plateglass  and  draw  their  pic- 
tures on  it — then  something  has  to  be  done." 

The  complaints  grew  as  talk  went  on.  The  streets  were 


littered  with  ashcans  and  spilled  garbage;  mail  boxes  were 
stuffed  with  harmless  wads  of  paper;  street  lights  were 
exploded ;  automobile  tires  occasionally  expired  around  the 
neighborhood  theater. 

The  community  held  itself  in  esteem,  and  the  minuscule 
crime  wave  bothered  it.  A  few  cases  reached  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  probation  office  which  took  a  wise  and  enlightened 
view.  It  was  evident  from  the  cases  that  no  basic  criminal 
tendency  was  in  the  youngsters.  None  of  the  infractions  of 
the  common  code  was  vicious;  it  was  more  bad  taste  than 
crime.  The  gangs  of  children  were  more  like  groups;  they 
seemed  to  represent  a  gregarious  instinct  rather  than  any 
anti-social  tendency. 

The  probation  office,  the  police,  and  the  child  welfare 
worker — all  overworked  and  rushed  with  routines  and 
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emergencies — would  surely  have  found  time  eventually  to 
deal  with  the  problem ;  time  to  seek  out  the  cause  and  take 
steps  to  remove  it.  But  this  was  once  when  the  community 
caught  the  bus  with  the  professionals  and  the  technicians. 

Discussion  of  the  problem  was  mostly  a  recital  of  lamen- 
tations until  one  person  suddenly  brought  all  the  threads 
together  and  fixed  on  the  one  essential  point. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "these  young  devils  aren't  really 
bad.  They  aren't  vicious.  But  first  thing  you  know  they'll 
get  bad.  What's  wrong  with  these  kids  is  that  they're  bored. 
And  when  people  are  bored,  they  do  damn  foolish  things. 
You  and  I  do,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  children  are 
no  different." 

"That's  our  fault  then,"  said  another.  "If  we  haven't 
given  the  young  people  interests  to  fill  their  time,  we  can 
hardly  blame  them  for  doing  it  their  own  way." 

There  was  general  assent.  But  what  to  do  about  it?  Con- 
versation, meetings,  and  discussion  went  on  around  the 
mulberry  bush.  The  trouble  was  that  most  of  the  suggested 
solutions  were  financially  impossible.  They  involved  too 
much  money  or  elaborate  equipment  beyond  the  means  of 
the  community.  The  problem  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
serious  and  there  is  something  about  minor  problems  that 
seems  to  justify  only  minor  solutions. 

IT  was  a  huddle  between  the  school  principal  and  the 
psychiatrist  of  a  city  clinic  for  difficult  children  that 
finally  brought  out  an  idea  that  clicked.  Children,  it  was 
agreed,  liked  reading. 

The  school  principal  and  the  psychiatrist  went  to  the  St. 
Paul  Public  Library  to  talk  over  the  question.  Obviously 
the  smallest  unit  of  library  service  was  all  that  could  be 
provided  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  The  proposal 
was  for  a  library  station  open  to  the  public  once  or  twice 
a  week  during  part  of  a  day  and  evening  with  a  trained 
librarian  on  duty.  The  librarian  went  out  to  look  over  the 
ground.  She  saw  the  field,  remote  from  library  service. 
There  was  no  proper  place  for  housing  the  collection  and 
there  was  no  money  for  the  books  themselves.  The  library 
had  its  hands  full  supplying  its  present  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  were  interested,  even 
enthusiastic.  No  one  saw  the  library  station  as  the  whole 
solution,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  "It  can't  do 
any  harm  and  it  might  do  some  good.  Anyway  it's  worth 
trying." 

The  various  elements  of  enthusiasm,  interest,  and  tech- 
nical advice  began  to  jell.  Space  became  available  when  the 
teachers  suddenly  saw  that  the  library  idea  was  as  much  to 
their  advantage  as  anything:  they  offered  their  rest  room 
in  the  portable  school  building,  a  space  just  large  enough 
for  cot  and  chair,  without  a  window,  and  immediately  off 
the  draft-swept  main  entrance. 

Books?  Another  problem.  There  was  no  sense  in  damp- 
ing this  fresh  interest  with  a  batch  of  old  bedraggled  vol- 
umes, cast-offs  from  the  main  library  and  its  larger  branches. 
To  get  a  nucleus  for  the  collection,  a  drive  was  organized 
among  the  members  of  the  business  and  professional  wom- 
en's club  of  the  Unitarian  church.  "That's  a  bunch  that 
reads,  and  a  lot  of  them  don't  have  shelf  space  for  their 
books,"  said  the  psychiatrist.  The  drive  brought  a  thousand 
volumes,  of  which  the  net  addition  to  the  library  was  700 
useful  books,  a  high  percentage. 

A  community  library  committee  was  organized.  It  spent 
evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons  building  the  shelving, 
magazine  rack  and  cabinet,  all  according  to  standard  blue- 


prints. Voluntary  contributions  paid  for  it.  A  dance  and 
card  parties  were  sponsored,  the  money  so  raised  going  for 
new  books  which  are  donated  to  the  public  library  for  the 
primary  use  of  the  neighborhood  library  station. 

The  final  result  of  all  the  effort  is  a  library  not  much 
bigger  than  a  packing  case,  but  when  it  is  open  the  line  of 
waiting  children  and  parents  winds  up  and  down  the  hall 
like  a  pig-tail.  "It's  a  library,"  says  Perrie  Jones,  St.  Paul 
city  librarian,  "in  which  you  can't  see  the  books  for  the 
children." 

Some  potent  yeast  must  have  been  working  In  the  com- 
munity. Or  perhaps  an  idea  is  healthiest  when  it  springs 
from  the  grass  roots.  At  any  rate  the  library  caught  on  in 
the  neighborhood.  Originally  started  for  young  people,  it 
absorbed  a  lot  of  attention  from  adults.  A  printer  in  the 
community  has  contributed  his  time  and  facilities  to  getting 
out  a  small  broadside  sheet,  "Your  Library  News,"  with 
lists  of  new  titles,  comments  on  books  available,  and  short 
paragraphs  by  citizens.  Neighborhood  merchants  advertise 
in  it,  the  proceeds  buy  new  books  at  the  rate  of  about  $15 
each  issue. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  library  station's  life,  the 
circulation  was  913.  Two  months  later  this  had  jumped  to 
2,252,  with  two  thirds  of  the  books  taken  out  by  children. 
This  in  a  community  of  less  than  3,000  population.  All 
through  the  summer,  when  most  libraries  find  circulation 
dropping  off,  the  little  two-by-four  station  grew  steadily  in 
popularity.  At  first  the  station  was  open  one  day  a  week 
from  2  to  8.  Now  it  is  open  one  day  from  1  to  8  and  a 
second  day  from  1  to  5:30  with  a  story  hour  for  young 
children. 

Neighborhood  enthusiasm  for  the  library  has  resulted  in 
changes  in  plans  for  a  new  school  building.  The  architect 
is  turning  an  outside  corner  room  into  a  community  li- 
brary, with  its  own  outside  door  and  sufficient  space  for 
shelves  and  a  reading  room. 

LIKE  all  good  things,  the  results  in  terms  of  community 
life  are  too  intangible  for  quick,  easy  measurement. 
One  result,  however,  having  to  do  with  the  original  prob- 
lem that  brought  the  library  station  into  being,  is  that 
rowdyism  has  just  about  disappeared.  One  of  the  probation 
officers  for  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  County  recently  asked  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  neighborhood :  "What's  happened  to 
your  section  in  the  last  few  months?  Your  children  haven't 
cropped  up  in  Juvenile  Court.  The  cases  we  have  might 
just  as  well  be  closed  for  all  the  trouble  they  give  us." 

Lieut.  Carl  Mayer,  head  of  the  juvenile  division  of  the 
city's  Department  of  Public  Safety,  says  that  child  delin- 
quency has  decreased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  circulation ;  in  fact,  "Since  the  opening  of  the  library, 
child  delinquency  has  decreased  in  the  neighborhood  to  a 
point  where  it  is  almost  non-existent." 

To  those  who  believe  in  it,  the  habit  of  reading  needs  no 
defense  and  no  apologia,  but  these  statements  by  progres- 
sive technicians  are  testimony  that  will  carry  weight  with 
people  who  have  never  considered  the  wholesome,  sanative, 
social  value  of  an  individual  recreational  habit.  That  rec- 
reation can  build  character  and  personality  while  it  fills 
time  with  harmless  enjoyment  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
its  encouragement.  This  particular  idea  has  already  paid 
large  dividends  to  the  neighborhood  citizens  who  thought  of 
it.  All  the  added  values  that  will  accrue  to  the  patrons  of 
this  small  library  are  an  additional  dividend  on  the  invest- 
ment, which  is  faith  in  vouth. 
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Why  Institutions  Fail 

By  LESLIE  BURTON  BLADES 

Director,  Rancho  Dcscanso,  Atascadero,  Calif. 


LESS  than  a  century  ago,  church  and  charity  workers 
hailed  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  orphan- 
ages, and  other  institutions  for  child  care  as  a  mo- 
mentous social  achievement.  And  at  the  time  they  were 
right.  Care  in  those  institutions  was  vastly  better  than  the 
haphazard  treatment  to  which  dependent  children  pre- 
viously had  been  subjected  and  an  enormous  advance  over 
the  brutal,  unsanitary  jails  where  a-typical  children,  then 
regarded  as  "bad,"  were  confined  with  every  type  of  adult 
degenerate  and  criminal.  Today,  however,  professional  so- 
cial workers,  spiritual  descendants  of  those  charity  workers, 
are  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  in  the  light  of 
modern  interpretation  of  child  need,  institutions  generally 
fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  objectives  of  developing 
happy  social  characters. 

Children  cannot  become  happy  social  characters  unless 
they  are  afforded  maximum  development  of  personality 
which  will  function  in  and  through  desirable  behavior 
patterns.  Institutional  care,  by  its  essential  nature,  tends 
to  prevent  just  this  kind  of  development,  particularly  for 
the  a-typical  child  whose  undesirable  behavior  is  no  longer 
evaluated  in  terms  of  ethics  and  morality  but  rather  in 
the  special  terminology  of  psychiatry. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Boston  has  taken  the  lead  in 
both  the  older  and  the  newer  points  of  view.  Private  child 
care  agencies  which  originated  in  the  nineteenth  century 
still  are  operating  there,  staffed  by  able,  progressive  execu- 
tives and  well  trained  workers.  These  agencies  early  dis- 
covered that  institutions  were  not  adapting  themselves  to 
the  modern  psychiatric  point  of  view.  As  a  result  Boston 
led  in  the  movement  to  do  away  with  institutions  wherever 
possible  and  to  place  children  in  so-called  foster  homes. 

Broadly  stated,  foster  homes  seemed  desirable  because 
they  afforded  a  family  atmosphere  believed  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  growth  of  a  child,  and  therefore  to  the  development 
of  his  personality  and  character.  It  was,  of  course,  assumed 
that  in  placing  an  a-typical  child  a  specially  selected  home 
must  be  chosen,  one  in  which  the  family  life  would  prove 
therapeutic  to  his  individual  difficulties.  To  aid  in  the 
selection  of  such  a  home  the  worker  was  given  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  a-typical  child's  problem. 

We  know  today  that  foster  home  care  by  no  means  af- 
fords dependable  therapy  for  the  a-typical  child.  He  is  an 
individual  and  must  be  regarded  as  such,  but  dependable 
criteria  to  guide  workers  in  the  selection  of  a  home  for 
any  particular  child  are  lacking.  Too  little  is  known  about 
what  family  will  prove  effectively  therapeutic  in  his  case. 
Replacements  become  frequent  and  expensive. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  country  the  majority  of  a- 
typical  children  are  committed  to  institutions.  We  have  the 
institutions.  They  cost  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money, 
and  many  years  of  ardent  propaganda  have  "sold"  them 
to  the  public.  In  most  of  the  states,  Juvenile  Court  judges 
and  probation  officers,  as  unaware  of  the  psychiatric  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  a-typical  children  as  is  that  public 
which  takes  such  pride  in  its  institutions,  have  institution- 
alized children.  Trained  social  workers  and  enlightened 
laymen,  meanwhile,  deplore  the  procedure. 


Why  have  our  institutions  failed  to  meet  present  day 
demands  upon  them?  Is  the  failure  inherent  and  incurable? 
Does  an  institution  by  its  essential  nature  prove  disastrous 
or  at  least  negative  to  children?  Or  is  the  difficulty  merely 
that  in  spite  of  psychiatric  insight  the  lay  public  and  the 
professional  social  worker  alike  have  failed  to  reorganize 
their  ideas  and  ideals  as  well  as  their  institutional  procedure 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  psychiatry? 

The  consistent  approach  to  an  answer  to  these  questions 
would  be  to  examine  our  conception  of  institutions  with  the 
hope  that  by  so  doing  we  might  discover  whether  or  not 
institutions  are  rigidly  changeless  mechanisms  impossible 
of  adaptation  to  present  requirements. 

Characteristics  which  all  institutions  have  in  common 
are  order,  precision,  form,  and  an  aspect  of  changelessness 
which  obviously  require  considerable  discipline  and  effort 
in  their  preservation.  Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  mobile  creatures — individuals ;  and  essential  to  their  in- 
nate sense  of  freedom  to  be  individuals  is  a  certain  lack 
of  conformity  in  all  matters  of  life.  Even  those  conformists 
who  depend  upon  their  conformity  for  individuality  vary 
in  that  each  strives  to  achieve  for  himself  and  to  impose 
upon  others  his  particular  notion  of  perfect  conformity. 
In  no  two  instances  will  the  notion  be  identical.  The  result 
is  that  at  the  outset  an  institution  presents  a  dominant 
atmosphere  which  every  human  being  consciously  or  un- 
consciously feels  to  be  inimical  to  his  personality. 

Thus  every  person  admires  the  appearance  of  an  insti- 
tution and  dreads  the  possibility  of  having  to  be  an  inmate 
thereof.  One  can  truly  say  that  men  enjoy  creating  ideal 
environments  for  others  and  abhor  such  creations  for 
themselves.  There  is  lacking  from  an  institution  some 
quality  of  intimacy  which  is  discoverable  in  the  family 
atmosphere.  Institutions  do  not  feel  like  homes. 

FEW  of  us  realize  that  what  we  feel  to  be  absent 
from  an  institution  is  the  freedom  to  be  one's  self, 
even  to  the  extent  of  disarranging  the  furniture  at  a  given 
moment  for  no  particular  reason  except  impulse.  There 
even  may  be  a  sense  of  comfort  in  spreading  a  rug  at  an 
odd  angle  or  in  seeing  a  favorite  ash  tray  gather  the  record 
of  a  day  and  spill  over. 

Everyone  accepts,  in  any  home  he  enters,  such  little 
transgressions  against  perfect  order,  immaculate  surround- 
ings, or  what-have-you.  They  make  a  place  familiar.  They 
prove  that  here  free  persons  live  and  derive  pleasure  from 
so  doing.  But  such  human  frailties  are  precisely  the  quali- 
ties that  the  very  word  "institution"  prohibits.  An  insti- 
tution is  a  place  which  must  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  appear  so  orderly,  precise,  and  immaculate, 
that  the  carping  visitor  can  find  nothing  that  will  afford 
condemnation  of  the  management  or  personnel.  People  do 
not  live  in  institutions — they  are  inmates  of  them— and  the 
difference  is  vastly  more  than  meets  the  naked  eye. 

No  child  can  feel  indigenous  to  institutional  atmosphere. 
Children,  normal  or  a-typical,  need  larger  freedom,  richer 
intimacy,  a  wider  range  for  self-expression  than  do  adults. 
They  are  developing  individualities.  Their  personal  charac- 
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teristics  are  not  a  system  of  unyielding  habits;  their  be- 
havior is  and  must  be  fluent.  Only  so  can  a  child  dis- 
cover his  limitations  and  capacities.  Children  learn  through 
imitation,  not  through  precept.  But  example  provokes  imi- 
tation, only  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  child's  ex- 
perience and  desire.  He  seeks  to  be  like  those  whom  he 
intimately  likes. 

Thus  children  need  vital,  intimate  qualities  in  human 
relationships,  qualities  so  potent  with  affection  that  they 
feel  they  may  dare  on  occasion  to  muss  up  the  front  hall. 
In  short,  just  as  no  normal  human  being  likes  a  rigidly 
regimented  habitat,  children  not  only  dislike  it,  but  fail  to 
thrive  in  it,  perhaps  not  physically  but  certainly  in  that 
intangible,  vivid,  changing,  but  constant  factor  called  per- 
sonality. It  is  the  regimentation  of  life  which  the  changeless 
formality  and  precision  of  an  institution  manifest  that 
makes  such  a  place  negative  to  the  best  development  of 
children. 

THE  argument  supporting  the  regimentation  of  insti- 
tutional life  is  that  it  facilitates  the  care  of  large 
groups.  We  are  told  that  where  fifty  children  share  a  com- 
mon habitat  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  same  degree  of 
individual  freedom  of  expression  that  naturally  would 
occur  in  a  group  of  five  children.  Personnel  costs  would 
run  up  to  impossible  heights,  it  is  said,  if  an  institution 
undertook  to  employ  enough  adults  to  allow  such  individual 
freedom  as  is  commonly  accepted  in  a  family  atmosphere. 
And  frightened  voices  usually  hint  darkly  at  the  appalling 
destruction  of  property  which  would  result. 

Space  will  not  permit  analysis  of  the  tragic  fallacy  con- 
tained in  this  point  of  view  but  a  few  statements  can  be 
presented  which,  as  they  are  reflected  upon,  will  ring 
more  and  more  clearly  with  the  tones  of  truth.  To  begin 
with,  institutions  well  may  be  faced  with  a  choice  between 
destruction  of  property,  such  as  broken  windows,  and  de- 
struction of  the  lives  which  they  presume  to  preserve.  Of 
course,  institutionalized  children  do  not  actually  die  and 
this  seems  to  render  such  a  statement  inaccurately  drama- 
tic. Nevertheless,  the  general  failure  of  institutions  to  re- 
habilitate a-typical  children  or  even  to  foster  development 
of  adequate  personality  in  unfortunate  children  remains. 

Where  children  are  allowed  individual  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, destruction  of  property  is  far  less  alarming  than 
is  generally  assumed.  Children  are  not  inherently  destruc- 
tive. They  aspire  more  than  anything  else  to  be  like  the 
adults  who  are  able  to  create  an  intimate  vital  human 
relationship  with  them.  Such  destructiveness  as  occurs  is 
usually  accidental  and  due  less  to  malice  than  to  lack  of 
judgment,  muscular  coordination,  or  experienced  reason- 
ing. This  is  true  even  when  a  child,  because  of  his  anti- 
social behavior,  is  institutionalized  against  his  desire  and 
in  opposition  to  parental  wish. 

Meanwhile,  one  might  ask  why  so  much  distress  occurs 
over  a  broken  window  or  a  scarred  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
society  that  is  willing  to  launch  millions  of  men  upon 
wholesale  destructions  every  twenty-five  years  or  so.  Surely, 
society  is  not  distressed  by  destruction  of  property.  What 
really  is  meant  is  that  institutional  management  seeks  to 
protect  itself  against  criticism,  utilizing  regimentation  to 
that  end. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  greater  opportunity  for  childish 
vandalism.  My  point  is  that  destructiveness  would  not 
increase  if  institutional  personnel  employed  intimate  hu- 
man qualities  as  mechanisms  of  control  instead  of  strict 


regimentation.  I  remember  a  particular  cottage  in  an  east- 
ern corrective  institution  where  some  twenty  children  were 
housed.  Because  the  children  were  all  of  low  mentality, 
the  cottage  was  isolated  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  grounds, 
shielded  from  the  public  eye.  There  the  couple  who  "par- 
ented"  this  group  abandoned  regimentation.  The  children 
were  too  unintelligent  to  be  so  disciplined.  Instead,  in  an 
atmosphere  like  that  of  a  family,  a  vital  and  intimate  hu- 
man relationship  became  the  disciplinary  procedure.  And 
here  the  children  were  less  destructive  and  less  rebellious 
than  the  better  endowed  children  in  the  regimented  cot- 
tages which  fronted  the  world.  The  morons  showed  greater 
development  of  personality  in  terms  of  their  capacity  than 
did  the  normal  children. 

The  assumption  that  normal  although  a-social  children 
would  not  respond  to  such  experience  rests  upon  a  con- 
ception of  child  character  so  distorted  by  adult  mores  and 
prejudices  as  to  represent  barbaric  indifference  to  all  mod- 
ern psychological  understanding.  But  the  tragedy  in  the 
plight  of  all  institutionalized  children  lies  in  the  fact  that 
regimentation  is  less  a  system  motivated  by  interest  in  the 
child  than  a  system  for  the  protection  of  institutional  staff. 
Regimentation  is  designed  in  the  interest  of  the  institution, 
not  of  the  youthful  inmates. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  can  be  done  to  effect  a 
desirable  change?  The  answer  is:  Nothing — until  the 
public  accepts  the  conception  that  the  real  function  of  an 
institution  is  to  develop  and  foster  socialized  personality  of 
individual  children  to  the  utmost  possible  point  of  ade- 
quacy to  meet  the  life-challenge.  Then,  perhaps,  something 
will  be  done  to  develop  staffs  of  trained  workers  by  means 
of  which  change  could  be  effected. 

Such  trained  workers  will  be  familiar  with  the  psychia- 
tric problem  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  atmosphere 
comparable  to  the  best  family  environment.  They  will  aim 
at  relationship  control  in  their  contacts  with  children  rather 
than  at  imposition  of  arbitrary,  objective  authority.  They 
will  strive  unceasingly  to  develop  individuality,  initiative, 
and  personal  capacity  in  their  charges  and,  through  vital 
contact,  to  shape  them  toward  socialized  behavior  patterns. 
Since  this  will  subject  the  workers  to  grueling  work  from 
which  regimentation  tends  to  save  them,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  adequate  professional  salaries  and  to  rearrange 
the  work-time  schedules  to  allow  every  staff  member  regu- 
lar periods  of  recuperative  leisure. 

Institutions  under  such  direction  will  become  profes- 
sional homes  having  the  interests  of  the  child  as  the  ever 
dominant  guiding  principle.  Science  will  invade  them,  re- 
making them  to  a  more  fluent,  more  intimate,  more  func- 
tional pattern  and  society  will  assume  spiritual  responsi- 
bility for  its  children  as  well  as  physical  responsibility. 

Will  such  a  change  occur  soon  ?  We  will  know  that  it  is 
at  least  beginning  when  schools  of  social  work  emphasize 
courses  in  psychiatric  training  for  workers  in  institutions 
for  child  care.  That  must  surely  come  first.  With  certain 
honorable  exceptions  the  personnel  at  present  operating 
such  institutions  is  not  capable  of  any  sort  of  practice  ex- 
cept regimentation — a  practice  which  now  causes  trained 
workers  to  discredit  institutional  placement  of  children. 

A  second  article  by  Mr.  Blades,  "Why  Foster  Homes 
Fail,"  will  appear  next  month.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  Rancho  Descanso,  a  camp  school  for  problem  boys,  the 
author  directed  a  similar  school  in  Massachusetts  u'here 
he  worked  close/ y  with  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center. 
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MISS  BAILEY  GOES  VISITING 


"Wanted:  A  Twenty-five  Cent  Doctor" 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Aided  and  abetted  by  Mary  L.  Rogers 


aw; 


OULD  you  believe  that  so  many  people  could 
have  so  many  aches  and  pains  and  still  travel 
under  their  own  steam?"  Mrs.  Paine  wearily 
shut  the  desk  drawer  on  the  records  of  the  morning's  in- 
terviews. For  more  than  two  hours  she  had  been  listening 
to  troubles  and  jotting  down  cryptic  notes,  while  Miss 
Bailey,  parked  as  inconspicuously  as  possible  between  the 
riling  cabinet  and  the  office  stove,  had  shamelessly  eaves- 
dropped. It  was  true  that  practically  every  one  of  the 
troubled  people  who  had  passed  through  the  county  welfare 
office  that  morning  had  replied  to  Mrs.  Paine's  cheerful 
greeting  with  a  lugubrious  groan.  It  was  true,  too,  that 
their  stories,  however  lacking  in  what  the  office  manual 
called  "essential  information"  were  full  of  details  of  ail- 
ments usually  described  as  "one  of  my  old  spells"  or  as  a 
"trouble,"  be  it  of  head,  heart,  or  extremities.  Only  once 
or  twice  had  ^iiss  Bailey  caught  phrases  that  indicated 
that  a  doctor  had  told  any  of  these  people  what  really 
ailed  them — if  anything. 

"Are  they  all  as  miserable  as  they  sound?"  she  asked. 
Mrs.  Paine  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  answered  judi- 
cially: "No — and  yes.  It's  hard  to  tell,  and  it's  all  mixed 
up  with  things  the  psychologists  have  words  for.  You  must 
remember  that  in  this  particular  neck  of  the  woods  we've 
taken  sickness  and  poverty  as  a  more  or  less  single  mani- 
festation of  nature  and  let  it  go  at  that.  If  you  get  sick  on 
top  of  being  poor  you  either  get  well  or  you  go  along  being 
sick.  And  pretty  soon  being  sick  becomes  sort  of  a  personal 
distinction,  something  to  talk  about,  something  you'd  miss 
if  you  didn't  have  it." 

"Hypochondria  is  the  word,  isn't  it?"  suggested  Miss 
Bailey. 

"I  suppose  so — sometimes.  But  hypochondria  suggests 
imaginary  ailments,  and  no  one  really  knows  what  is  back 
of  all  the  talk  about  aches  and  pains.  I've  been  on  this  job 
long  enough  to  know  that  it  isn't  safe  to  discount  'spells' 
and  'kitney  trouble,'  just  because  you  get  worn  out  hearing 
about  them." 

"And  you  certainly  hear  about  them,"  put  in  Miss 
Bailey.  "That  woman  with  'back  trouble'  made  me  wonder 
a  little  about  the  crick  I've  been  getting  up  with  the  last 

!  couple  of  mornings." 

Mrs.  Paine  laughed.  "I  know.  If  I  were  the  least  bit 
suggestible  I'd  be  in  my  bed,  or  maybe  my  grave,  this 

I  minute.  But  the  difference  between  us  and  Mrs.  Posey  is 
that  if  the  crick  really  bothers  us  we  go  to  the  doctor  and 
he  tells  us  that  there  isn't  a  thing  the  matter  that  exercise 

land  a  little  honest  dieting  won't  cure.  And  we  go  about 

I  our  business  and  forget  it.  But  Mrs.  Posey  can't  go  to  the 
doctor — doctors  cost  money  you  know — and  all  her  friends 
tell  her  that's  just  the  way  poor  Mary  Brice  started  and 

[  'she's  been  bed-rid  for  ten  years.'  So  Mrs.  Posey  matches 
symptoms  and  accumulates  fresh  ones  with  every  new 
audience,  and  what  may  be  just  a  crick  in  the  back  be- 
comes a  conversational  career — and  in  time  a  real  handi- 

ucap,  psychological  if  not  physical." 


"But  I'm  not  sure  that  a  doctor  would  help  that,"  ob- 
served Miss  Bailey.  "I  know  plenty  of  doctor  stories  about 
patients  without  a  thing  the  matter  with  them." 

"So  do  I.  However  those  people  have  had  a  doctor  on 
the  job,  for  better  or  worse,  and  at  least  somebody  knows 
what  the  'old  trouble'  really  is — if  anything.  But  with  the 
Mrs.  Poseys  we  have  nothing  to  go  on  but  symptoms  and 
self  or  quack  diagnoses  that  can  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
What  this  county  needs  is  a  good  twenty-five-cent  doctor 
and  I  mean  good." 

Miss  Bailey  turned  that  idea  over  in  her  mind  and  Mrs. 
Paine  went  on. 

"I  really  learned  about  the  mis'ries  of  the  poor  in  the 
old  FERA  days  and  I  had  a  few  good  stiff  lessons  in  the 
danger  of  discounting  them.  The  FERA  gave  all  the  Mrs. 
Poseys  a  chance  to  tell  about  their  'old  troubles'  to  some- 
one new,  who  represented  authority  and  who  usually  lis- 
tened with  some  degree  of  sympathy.  Oh,  the  'old  troubles' 
we  heard  about!  And  you  never  knew  what  the  'head 
trouble'  or  the  heart  or  the  'kitney  trouble'  really  might 
be.  Sometimes  you  spotted  sympathy  feelers  but  again 
enough  family  history  came  through  to  give  you  pause. 
A  woman  with  a  graveyard  cough  would  say,  'Maw  an' 
Uncle  John  had  these  same  coughing  spells  right  up  to 
when  they  died.'  Or  a  man  with  'head  trouble'  would  say, 
'Now  my  Paw  he  had  bad  head  trouble  an'  fits  too.  They 
had  to  take  him  off.  I  ain't  had  but  one  fit,  but  my  head 
sure  does  seem  funny-like.'  " 

£f  A  ND    what   could    you    do   about    it?"    asked    Miss 

•^*-  Bailey  who  already  knew  the  answer. 

"Practically  nothing.  Just  feed  'em  and  forget  'em — if 
you  could.  But  you  see  I  stayed  on  in  this  county  and  I've 
seen  some  of  the  tragic  results  of  the  forgetting.  There  was 
Mrs.  Wilton's  'sore  place'  that  she  talked  about  till  we 
were  frantic.  A  salve  of  lard  and  tobacco  juice  was  all  that 
helped  her  she  said.  Mrs.  Wilton  died  at  painful  long  last 
of  cancer.  When  she  was  telling  us  about  her  'sore  place' 
it  probably  was  operable.  Sallie  Jones'  'body  trouble,'  so 
delicately  mentioned  by  her  embarrassed  young  husband, 
turned  out  to  be  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  She  died,  too. 
Willie  Osborn's  'mean  ankle,'  which  his  mother  poulticed 
with  cold  boiled  potatoes,  developed  into  a  full-blown  case 
of  osteomyelitis.  From  Aunt  Susie's  'high  blood'  came  a 
fatal  stroke  in  less  than  a  year;  Jim  Potter's  'bad  blood' 
made  his  children  eligible  for  ADC  in  short  order.  I  could 
go  on  calling  the  roll — the  simple  people  ground  between 
poverty  and  disease  and  condemned  by  generations  of  ignor- 
ance and  neglect.  But  what's  the  use?  What  can  you  and 
I  do  about  it?" 

Mrs.  Paine  gave  her  desk  blotter  an  impatient  shove  and 
tried  to  make  her  smile  cheerful.  "Nice  session  you're  hav- 
ing, aren't  you?  Well,  you  said  you  wanted  to  see  the 
day's  work  go  by  and  you  certainly  have  seen  and  heard." 

"Yes,  I've  seen  and  heard,"  said  Miss  Bailey.  "I  heard 
you  call  up  a  health  officer  and  tell  him  about  the  Preston 
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children's  rash  that  sounded  as  if  they  shouldn't  be  running 
around  loose.  I  heard  you  arrange  for  a  urinalysis  for  that 
pregnant  woman  with  the  swollen  ankles;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  questions  you  asked  that  poor  wretch  with  'chest 
trouble'  mean  that  someone's  going  to  find  out  if  he  has 
tuberculosis.  Admit  it  now — you  really  are  doing  some- 
thing." 

"We-ell,  we  do  a  scrap  here  and  a  scrap  there  and  per- 
haps it  adds  up  to  doing  something  for  the  more  hopeful 
cases.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of  doing  and  digging.  Remember, 
we  have  no  funds  in  this  county  for  medical  care,  no  gen- 
eral clinic,  no  free  hospitalization.  We  have  two  doctors, 
good  men  they  are  too,  but  they're  hard  pressed  and  have 
to  protect  themselves.  If  they  took  all  the  cases  I'd  love 
to  send  'em,  they'd  be  sunk  in  a  week.  We  have  sort  of  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  that's  working  pretty  well,  but  I 
have  to  watch  my  step  and  not  impose  on  them.  Oh,  Lord, 
how  I  could  do  with  a  good  twenty-five-cent  doctor  all  to 
myself — and  a  good  ten-cent  drugstore." 

"Why  twenty-five  and  ten,"  asked  Miss  Bailey.  "Why 
not  free?" 

,  not  free.  Our  people  respect  what  they  pay  for 
— as  who  doesn't?  That's  one  secret  of  the  hold 
the  quacks  and  the  patent  medicine  pedlers  have  on  them. 
But  twenty-five  and  ten  comes  close  to  being  all  the  traffic 
will  bear." 

"But  what  about  your  local  health  officer?  Is  he  any 
good  ?" 

"Ye-es,  according  to  his  lights  and  the  lights  of  the  com- 
munity, none  of  which  are  very  bright  and  shining.  We're 
just  so  darned  used  to  poor  folks  being  'porely'  that  it 
takes  the  fear  of  an  epidemic  to  shake  us  into  action.  We 
don't  worry  much  about  the  sickness  of  the  poor  unless 
it's  'ketchin.'  I  have  a  gentleman's  agreement  with  the 
health  officer,  too,  so  that  we  know  exactly  what  to  expect 
from  each  other.  He  has  his  own  troubles,  of  course,  and 
he's  the  kind  of  man  you  can  drive  so  far  and  no  farther. 
But  I  must  say  this  for  him,  while  his  imagination  isn't 
exactly  lively  and  his  methods  definitely  not  those  of  a 
social  case  worker,  he  does  get  things  done  once  he  starts. 
An  epidemic  is  the  fear  that  haunts  him.  Say  'polio'  or 
'typhoid'  and  he  comes  on  the  run." 

"You  haven't  said  anything  about  your  state  health  de- 
partment. It  has  a  lot  of  services,  hasn't  it?" 

"It  has,  heaven  be  praised,  and  how  we  use  them!  The 
new  state  cancer  control  division  now  gives  a  service  rivaled 
in  promptness  only  by  the  mail  order  houses.  The  maternal 
and  child  health  and  the  venereal  disease  control  clinics 
are  God-sends  even  though  the  follow-up  on  them  is  pretty 
weak.  The  crippled  children  service  is  good  if  you  know 
how  to  use  it.  The  tuberculosis  association  helps  with 
transportation  to  clinics  and  X-rays  for  suspected  cases. 
All  these  services  are  getting  better  all  the  time,  but  unless 
you  have  their  particular  diseases  you're  out  of  luck.  And 
while  our  people  have  their  full  share  of  those  diseases 
they  have  a  lot  of  others  besides.  If  Mrs.  Bigger's  'old 
stomach  trouble'  is  really  cancer  she'll  get  help,  but  if  it's 
chronic  gastritis  she'll  get  some  good  advice  which  she  has 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  resources  to  follow." 

"What  about  the  emergencies — the  pneumonias,  the  ap- 
pendixes, the  deliveries  that  go  wrong?" 

"About  all  we  can  do  is  to  hustle.  The  doctors  always 
come  through  on  emergencies  and  often  they  can  bring 
pressure  on  officials  to  get  the  cases  hospitalized.  My  job 


is  to  mobilize  family  resources,  if  any,  and  to  round  up 
possible  help  from  churches  and  whatnot.  It's  amazing  hov 
much  you  can  round  up  for  someone  who's  at  the  point 
death  and  how  little  for  someone  who  is  dragging  out 
miserable  existence  for  lack  of  treatment.  It's  easier  to  ge 
a  coffin  than  a  diagnosis." 

"Do  I  dare  ask  what's  going  on  in  the  way  of  that  justly 
famous  ounce  of  prevention  that's  supposed  to  be  worth 
pound  of  cure?" 

Mrs.  Paine  brightened  perceptibly.  "Believe  it  or  no 
something  is  going  on,  though  it's  slow  as  molasses.  But 
look  back  a  few  years  and  you  can  see  it.  Take  the  mid- 
wives.  They  used  to  be  completely  uncooperative.  Nov 
they  go  along  with  the  health  people  and  are  our  best  boost- 
ers for  the  maternal  and  child  health  clinics.  The  clinic 
yes,  even  the  VD  clinic,  has  become  socially  acceptable, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  When  the  'state  doctor'  sets  up  for 
the  day  at  Mt.  Hope  church  the  women  and  children 
come  from  miles  around  and  make  it  a  picnic.  Caesar 
Andrews  brags  to  his  cronies  about  the  free  shots  he's  get- 
ting— says  he's  one  of  the  'gov'ment  blood  men."  I  per- 
sonally think  we  might  get  better  results,  more  consistent 
cooperation,  if  the  clinics  required  a  tiny  fee — even  a  dime. 
But  maybe  not. 

"The  surplus  commodities  people  have  done  something 
for  us,  too,  in  what  you  might  call  health  education  and 
could  do  more  if  they  had  workers — I  don't  mean  high 
powered  nutritionists,  but  workers  who  speak  the  language 
of  the  poor  folks'  kitchen  and  who  know  that  you  don't 
change  food  habits  by  lecturing  about  them.  But  even  now, 
every  once  in  awhile,  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  you 
find  indications  that  new  ideas  on  diet  and  nutrition  are 
taking  hold.  And  our  community  organizations  are  a  lot 
more  health-minded  than  they  used  to  be.  We  now  can  get 
them  to  back  occasional  dental  and  even  tonsil  clinics — 
they  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  such  things  seven  or  eight 
years  ago." 

Mrs.  Paine  glanced  at  her  watch  and  Miss  Bailey,  rec- 
ognizing the  signal,  reached  for  her  bag  and  gloves  as  she 
observed : 

"Your  scraps,  as  you  call  them,  seem  to  add  up  to  a  good 
deal  of  service  after  all.  But  where  in  the  world,  with 
everything  else  you  have  to  do,  do  you  get  time  for  all  the 
digging  they  take — the  visits,  the  conferences,  the  follow- 
up?" 

MOEARCH  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Paine.  "I  only  know 
^that  I  don't  do  a  quarter  of  what  I  ought  to  do  and 
could  do  if  I  had  more  time.  But  what  I  resent  is  the  fact 
that  the  services  are  so  scattered  and  spotty  that  they  have 
to  be  dug  up,  and  pieced  together — that  they  are  not  all 
in  one  piece,  quickly  and  readily  available  to  the  people 
who  need  them.  And  most  of  all  I  resent  the  lack,  in  this 
arch  of  services  we  are  slowly  building,  of  the  keystone  of 
good  everyday  diagnosis  and  treatment  that  catches  ail- 
ments before  they  become  physically  and  psychologically 
chronic.  Until  we  get  that  we're  just  fooling  around.  I  still 
insist  that  what  we  need  is  a  good  twenty-five-cent  doctor 
with  a  great  big  bump  of  social  sense.  You  don't  happen 
to  know  of  one  floating  around  loose,  do  you?" 
Miss  Bailey  didn't. 

Since  March  1933  "Miss  Bailey"  has  been  a  SURVEY 
MIDMONTHLY  character,  her  close-in  observations  of  social 
work  in  action  a  continuing  feature. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


TESTIFYING  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 
W.  L.  Batt  of  OPM  called  post  emergency  planning  now  the  "Dutch 
boy's  ringer  in  the  dike  that  will  stem  the  flood  of  postwar  maladjust- 
ment."    The  Dutch  boy's  ringer  is  occupying  a  goodly  share  of  official  Wash- 
ington's attention  these  days. 

Mr.  Batt  indicated  the  scope  of  the  program  when  he  told  the  subcommittee: 
"We  should  be  not  only  making  plans  for  the  demobilization  of  a  wartime 
economy  but  also  planning  for  the  mobilization  of  all  our  resources,  human  and 
material,  for  a  better  living  in  a  world  of  peace."  The  whole  of  Mr.  Batt's 
statement  was  significant  but  space  forbids  further  quotation. 

The  Wagner- Voorhis  resolutions  proposing  post  emergency  commissions  have 
been  discussed  previously  on  this  page.  The  President  touched  on  the  subject 
in  his  "state  of  the  nation"  message  to  Congress  and  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  has  published  a  pamphlet,  which  is  important  less  as  an  analysis 
of  facts  and  figures  than  as  a  declaration  of  intention. 

Now  Representative  Beiter  of  New  York  brings  forward  a  proposal  (HR 
5638  introduced  September  15)  to  amend  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act 
of  1931  to  permit  the  fullest  participation  by  existing  government  agencies  in 
e  proposed  program.  The  Beiter  bill  authorizes  annual  appropriations  to 
agencies  designated  by  the  President, 
mentioning  Federal  Works  in  particular. 
The  Federal  Works  Agency  has,  of 
course,  been  working  with  the  National 
Resources  Board.  Recently  John  M. 
Carmody,  FWA  administrator,  speaking 
in  Chicago,  called  for  the  cooperation  of 
all  local  officials  and  agencies  for  an  in- 
ventory of  possible  public  projects  for  the 
postwar  period.  The  list,  he  said,  should 
include  not  only  capital  improvements 
such  as  schools,  sewers,  water  supply, 
and  so  on,  but  new  or  expanded  services 
in  such  fields  as  health,  education  and 


struction  program.  Mr.  Ramspeck, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  asked 
what  had  become  of  it.  Mr.  Scharren- 
berg  pointed  to  the  bookshelves  in  the 
committee  room. 

"It   was   put   on   the    shelf,"    he    said. 
"It  is  right  there  in  that  volume." 


recreation.  Mr.  Carmody  said  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Public  Works  Reserve 
are  now  ready  to  consult  and  advise  with 
officials  of  interested  local  agencies. 

The  Beiter  bill  went  to  the  friendly 
House  Committee  on  Labor  which  has 
requested  reports  from  the  various 
agencies  likely  to  be  concerned  and  plans 
to  begin  hearings  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Brown,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Wagner  of  New 
York  who  is  ill  and  not  able  to  be  in 
Washington,  has  introduced  a  bill  similar 
to  the  Beiter  measure. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  reported  on 
the  Voorhis  bill.  In  all  probability  it 
will  recommend  a  smaller  commission 
and  a  larger  advisory  board.  The  com- 
missions proposed  by  Mr.  Voorhis 
(twelve  in  one  bill  and  twenty-four  in 
the  other)  are  open  to  criticism  because 
of  their  unwieldy  size.  Much,  of  course, 
would  depend  upon  the  personnel,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  witnesses  ap- 
pearing in  the  bill's  behalf  was  that  a 
more  compact  group  would  be  advisable. 

Incidentally,  Paul  Scharrenberg  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  testifying 
at  the  hearing  on  the  Voorhis  resolution, 
recalled  that  the  St.  Paul  convention  of 
the  AFL  in.  June  1918  proposed  a  recon- 


WlTHOUT   A   RECORD   VOTE,    SENATE    CON- 

ferees  on  the  tax  bill  failed  to  accept 
the  Danaher  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  September  4.  The  amendment 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  from  exercising  juris- 
diction over  state  employment  offices.  It 
was  entirely  unrelated  to  the  tax  bill. 

BY      EXECUTIVE      ORDER     THE      PRESIDENT 

has  changed  the  name  of  the  Office  for 
Coordination  of  Health,  Welfare,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Related  Defense  Activities,  to 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services.  The  title  had  kept  many 
a  good  news  item  on  the  Office  out  of 
the  headlines  and  the  change  was  re- 
ceived with  rejoicing  by  the  press.  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  McNutt 
continues  as  director  and  Charles  P. 
Taft  as  assistant.  Recently,  Mr.  Taft, 
in  addressing  the  Connecticut  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  in 
the  future  should  be  as  much  a  function 
of  the  state  as  education. 

HELP      IN      SOLVING      THE      TROUBLESOME 

question  of  birth  certificates  will  be  given 
prospective  defense  workers  by  WPA. 
Commissioner  Howard  Hunter  has  an- 
nounced a  new  project,  approved  by  the 
President  and  sponsored  by  OEM, 
whereby  the  WPA  will  provide  emer- 
gency clerical  workers  to  state  and  local 
registrars  of  vital  statistics.  The  ma- 


jority of  defense  contracts  require  that 
all  employes  be  American  citizens  either 
by  birth  (preferred)  or  naturalization. 
However,  as  Commissioner  Hunter 
points  out,  some  60,000  Americans  were 
not  registered  at  birth  and  the  question 
of  securing  the  necessary  certificate  has 
been  a  problem. 

The  law  makes  one  exception  in 
favor  of  aliens,  permitting  them  to  work 
in  plants  with  restricted  contracts  if 
their  employment  is  requested  by  the 
department  letting  the  contract.  Such 
authorization,  however,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain. 

SENATOR  DOWNEY  CHANGED  HIS  MIND 
about  offering  his  $30-a-month  pension 
plan  as  an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  and 
will  introduce  it  at  some  later  date  as  a 
bill.  The  Senator  has  been  assured  that 
his  bill  will  be  granted  hearings  by  the 
Finance  Committee  some  time  this  year. 

THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRA- 
tion  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
have  been  given  a  mild  spanking  by 
Federal  Security  Administrator  McNutt 
for  attempting  to  steal  one  another's  en- 
rollees.  In  an  interagency  memo  Mr. 
McNutt,  without  mentioning  names, 
forbade  agencies  under  his  jurisdiction 
from  solicitation  of  youth  "in  person,  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  and  the  use  of  radio, 
sound  trucks,  posters,  newspaper  and 
other  releases."  Both  NYA  and  CCC 
vigorously  denied  the  implied  charge. 

AN    EXPANDED    SCHOOL    LUNCH    PROGRAM 

has  been  announced  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kerr,  assistant  WPA  commissioner. 
Two  million  school  children  received 
200,000,000  lunches  last  year.  This  year, 
by  the  inclusion  of  children  not  classi- 
fied as  "needy"  who  will  pay  for  their 
lunches,  the  number,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE 
survey  of  hospital  bed  facilities  ever 
made  in  the  United  States  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  Census  Bureau.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  1,282,785  beds  are 
available  in  9,614  institutions.  This  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  adequate  medical  facili- 
ties set  up  in  1933  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  which  found 
that  116  beds  per  10,000  population  were 
needed.  To  bring  present  facilities  up 
to  the  standard,  the  report  points  out, 
the  U.  S.  will  have  to  build  2,000  more 
hospitals  averaging  170  beds  in  size. 

The  report  shows  that  about  77  per- 
cent of  the  hospital  care  given  in  1939 
was  in  public  institutions. 
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The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea 

IN  fulfilling  its  promises  to  the  men  in  the  training  cen- 
ters United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  seems  to  be 
caught  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  The  devil — 
with  apologies  to  Messrs.  McNutt,  Carmody,  Taft  and 
Company — seems  to  be  in  Washington  where  the  mill  of 
the  Public  Works  Agency  is  slowly  grinding  out  the  pro- 
cedures antecedent  to  the  construction  of  the  new  service 
club  buildings  which  USO  will  operate.  The  deep  sea 
is  the  rising  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  community 
services  available  to  the  men.  This  dissatisfaction  springs 
more  from  failure  of  expectations  than  failure  of  perform- 
ance. As  was  said  last  month  in  these  columns  the  USO, 
lacking  the  new  facilities  it  had  counted  on,  had  to  use 
what  it  found  on  the  spot  and  do  the  best  it  could.  But 
people  who  expected  something  new  and  different  in 
service  clubs  are  disappointed  to  find  that  at  the  moment 
they  frequently  are  the  same  old  YMCA  or  Salvation 
Army  buildings  with  their  lounges  furbished  up  and  a  new 
sign  over  the  door. 

The  delay  in  the  building  program  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
factors,  not  the  least  of  them  the  multiplicity  of  procedures 
through  which  any  PWA  project  must  go.  But  com- 
munities sponsoring  the  projects  are  not  without  their 
share  of  blame ;  some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  the  whole 
scheme  offers  the  chance  to  get  a  new  municipal  building 
at  federal  expense.  Still  another  factor  has  been  the  high 
cost,  in  time,  of  cooperation  between  federal  agencies  and 
the  seven  private  agencies  which  constitute  the  USO. 

In  late  September,  PWA  was  ready  to  ask  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  129  club  buildings.  Meantime  the 
number  of  clubs  operated  by  USO  agencies  in  rented  quar- 
ters had  risen  to  139.  As  now  projected,  the  USO  pro- 
gram calls  for  275  clubs  in  rented  quarters,  241  in  build- 
ings erected  with  federal  funds. 

In  Modern  Dress 

ONE  of  New  York's  oldest  and,  in  years  past,  most 
dramatic  reform  agencies,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime,  recently  has  undergone  a  thorough  re- 
organization from  which  it  emerges  with  progressive  direc- 
tion and  a  modern  program  concerned  with  adolescent 
crime  and  its  treatment.  Its  field,  now  limited  to  New 
York  City,  may  later  be  extended.  Its  present  approach  is 
through  study,  appraisal,  and  report,  but  that  too  is  sub- 
ject to  change  and  extension. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1878,  its  avowed  purpose, 
according  to  its  constitution,  "the  prevention  of  crime  and 
as  far  as  practicable  the  eradication  of  the  sources  of  crime 
and  vice  by  all  suitable  and  legal  methods,  especially  by  the 
suppression  of  tippling  houses  (that  is.  places  where  dis- 
tilled liquors  are  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises)  and 
by  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to  such  subjects." 
For  its  first  dozen  years  it  crusaded  against  bad  excise 
laws,  gambling  and  such  things  as  "walking  matches," 
Sunday  excursions  and  "dens  of  infamy."  The  terminology 
of  the  period,  quaint  as  it  seems  in  1941,  does  not  con- 


ceal the  fact  that  the  society  had  earnest,  courageous  leader 
ship  and  support  and  did  some  plain  speaking  on  subject 
which  were  commonly  treated  by  pious  homilies.  It  dare 
to  lift  the  edges  of  a  good  many  carpets  and  expose  tli 
unsavory  dust  underneath.  It  was  distinguished  bv  it 
powerful  enemies  no  less  than  by  its  friends. 

In  1892,  under  the  presidency  of  the  militant  Re 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  it  went  all  out  in  direct  action 
against  a  corrupt  city  administration,  "the  munificent 
patron  of  every  specimen  of  crime  possible  to  be  committe 
or  even  conceived/'  For  two  years  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  th 
society  were  front-page  news.  Out  of  their  sensational 
firsthand  investigations  of  the  "vice  ring"  came  the  official 
Lexow  Committee  and  ultimately  the  overthrow  of  the 
city  administration  and  the  reorganization  of  the  police 
department.  By  1909  the  then  president  could  report  that 
"vice  has  retreated." 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  so  the  society  has  been 
relatively  inactive.  It  has  put  itself  on  record  on  various 
occasions,  but  has  not  had  the  spotlight. 

Now,  with  its  board  reorganized  and  with  Paul  Blans- 
hard,  a  vigorous  and  progressive  lawyer,  as  its  executive  di- 
rector, it  enters  a  new  phase  of  activity  the  early  stages  of 
which  will  be  financed  by  income  from  the  endowment  ac- 
cumulated in  its  earlier  years.  The  first  undertaking 
within  the  new  framework  of  policy  is  a  series  of  studies 
and  publications  designed  to  throw  light  on  adolescent 
crime,  its  treatment  by  courts  and  institutions,  and  the 
character  of  probation,  psychiatric  and  parole  services  pro- 
vided by  the  community. 

The  first  of  these  studies,  "The  Adolescents'  Court 
Problem"  by  Paul  Blanshard,  assisted  by  Edwin  J.  Lukas, 
has  just  been  published.  (Price  15  cents  from  the  Society, 
42  Broadway,  New  York).  It  sketches  the  problem,  de- 
scribes the  courts  which  now  deal  with  it,  summarizes  cer- 
tain test-checks  of  their  results,  and  outlines  a  plan  for 
improved  procedures.  It  expresses  general  sympathy  but 
does  not  commit  itself  on  the  proposals  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  for  a  Youth  Correction  Authority.  It  does, 
however,  recommend  the  handling  of  cases  at  their  initial 
stages  by  a  court  of  authority. 

In  its  new  program  the  old  society  has  adopted  modern 
terminology.  Old  timers  hope  that  the  stout  heart  and 
indomitable  drive  that  attended  its  activities  in  the  Nineties 
will  not  be  lost  in  the  greater  objectivity  of  the  Forties. 

Witch  Hunting  in  Oklahoma 

SINCE  the  conviction  in  Oklahoma  several  months  ago 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wood,  Alan  Shaw,  and  Eli 
Jaffee   for   violating   the   state   criminal    syndicalism    law, 
public    opinion — local,    national,    and    left — has    expressed 
outraged  indignation  at  the  outcome  of  the  case.    All  four 
were  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment  and  the  payment 
of  $5,000  fines.     Eight  other  defendants  in  the  same  case 
still  await  trial   in  the  state  where  not  so  long  ago  the 
homes  of  members  of  "Jehovah's  Witnesses"  were  burned. 
These  twelve  people  and  six  others,  later  released,  were 


SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


arrested  in  August  1940  during  raids  on  five  private  homes 

land  on  Mr.  Wood's  bookstore,  which  adjoined  the  head- 

j  quarters  of  the  Communist  party.    The  raids  were  made  on 

warrants  authorizing  the  search  of  the  premises  for  liquor. 

I  Mr.   Wood   and   five  others  were  charged   with   publicly 

displaying    and    selling    literature    advocating    force    and 

violence,  as  well  as  with  membership  in  the  Communist 

j party;   the   remaining  seven   with   possessing  and    reading 

;  literature  advocating  force  and  violence. 

The  charges  are  based  on  a  law  passed  in  1919,  not  in- 
voked since.  Not  one  of  the  twelve  defendants  has  been 
accused  of  or  convicted  for  any  act  of  violence.  Their 
cases  were  predicated  entirely  on  evidence  which  consisted 
of  readings  from  thousands  of  seized  books. 

In  commenting  on  this  case  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  said  recently: 

Regardless  of  one's  attitude  toward  communist  ideology, 
no  people  in  fighting  a  menace  of  this  sort  can  afford  to 
sacrifice  in  the  process  the  fundamentals  it  is  defending.  .  .  . 
It  is  important  that  this  axiomatic  precept  be  appreciated  in 
Oklahoma,  too,  lest  in  these  emotional  times  a  match  applied 
there  spread  to  the  tinder  of  hysteria  elsewhere. 

Similar  editorials  indicate  widespread  belief  that  such 
action,  seriously  endangering  President  Roosevelt's  four 
I  freedoms,  must  not  be  ignored. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  announced  its 
intention  of  filing  briefs  amicus  curias  on  the  appeal  of 
(the  defendants.  Responsibility  for  the  defense,  including 
expenses  involved,  rests  with  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Housing's  Fifth  Birthday 

THE  oldest  public  housing  project  in  the  United 
States,  Techwood  Houses  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  just  had  its 
fifth  birthday,  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  600  Techwood 
families  and  thousands  of  other  Atlantans.  But  Tech- 
wood's  birthday  has  more  than  local  significance.  It  is  a 
milestone  from  which  past  progress  in  public  housing  can 
be  considered  and  future  direction  envisioned. 

Techwood  was  the  forerunner  of  a  public  housing  pro- 
gram which  before  long  will  provide  homes  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  million  people,  for  nearly  193,000 
families,  for  more  than  a  quarter  million  children.  When 
lit  was  started,  the  public  housing  program  was  seen  largely 
lin  urban  terms.  Now  under  the  auspices  of  hundreds  of 
.county  and  regional  housing  authorities,  rural  and  small 
town  projects  are  under  way.  Today  there  are  nearly 
600  local  housing  authorities,  and  only  ten  states  remain 
in  which  enabling  legislation  is  not  on  the  statute  books. 

When  Techwood  was  started,  rents  in  public  housing 
projects  were  set  arbitrarily  at  a  certain  percentage  of 
family  income,  with  maximum  permissible  income.  Today 
many  authorities  are  experimenting  with  "graded"  and 
"adjusted"  rents  to  fit  family  needs.  Due  largely  to  the 
experience  and  experimentation  of  USHA  and  local  au- 
thorities, construction  costs  have  been  reduced  and  real 
'"communities"  built.  These  are  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  five  years. 

But  what  about  the  future,  with  defense  housing  claim- 
ing the  spotlight?  The  National  Public  Housing  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Committee  for  the  Housing  Emergency, 
and  other  informed  groups  and  individuals  maintain  that  in 
the  long  run  the  regular  housing  program  should  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  emergency.  But  always  provided  that 


defense  housing,  wherever  compatible  with  emergency  re- 
quirements, is  so  located  and  constructed  as  to  fill  a  perma- 
nent need  after  the  emergency  is  past.  And,  as  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  pointed  out,  the 
construction  of  homes  for  workers  must  be  looked  to  in  the 
post-emergency  period  as  a  reservoir  of  activity  to  help 
weather  economic  problems. 

For  Child  Refugees 

THE  United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children  last  month  launched  a  campaign  for 
$503,800.  Of  this  sum  $358,000  is  needed  to  bring  600 
children  now  in  concentration  camps  or  shelter  homes  in 
unoccupied  France  to  the  security  and  care  of  American 
foster  homes.  The  remaining  $145,000  is  needed  for  the 
continuing  supervision  of  the  1,500  children  now  under 
the  committee's  care  in  this  country. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  committee  called  off  a  campaign  for 
$5,000,000  when  plans  for  large  scale  evacuation  of 
British  children  were  pricked  by  the  British  government's 
announcement  that  no  more  children  would  be  sent  over- 
seas. Since  then  the  committee  has  been  occupied  in  per- 
fecting its  supervisory  procedures  and  in  devising  plans  for 
the  rescue  of  homeless  children  in  continental  Europe.  In 
December  a  few  children  arrived  from  unoccupied  France, 
in  February  a  few  more,  in  June  the  first  large  group, 
and  last  month  another  large  group.  These  children  were 
taken  from  the  Friends'  shelter  homes  in  unoccupied 
France,  their  places  in  the  shelters  filled  immediately  by 
children  from  concentration  camps.  Altogether  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  approximately  150  continental  children 
— Germans,  Poles,  Czechs,  Austrians,  Belgians,  French — 
to  this  country  and  has  placed  them  in  foster  homes.  Some 
of  these  homes  were  offered  in  the  first  great  surge  of 
American  hospitality  at  the  time  the  committee  was 
formed ;  others  have  been  found  more  recently  by  the 
usual  home  finding  procedures  of  local  child  -  caring 
agencies.  At  this  writing  fifty-one  additional  committee- 
sponsored  children  are  reported  on  their  way  from  Lisbon. 
Arrangements  for  their  arrival  and  care  will  bring  the 
committee's  current  funds  close  to  exhaustion. 

Mightier  Than  the  Sword 

THE  word-offensive,  launched  by  the  totalitarian  forces 
long  before  the  bombs  began  to  fall,  is  more  and 
more  provoking  a  word-defensive  on  the  part  of  believers 
in  democracy.  The  first  number  of  Free  World,  a 
monthly  magazine,  comes  out  with  an  editorial  board  of 
distinguished  Americans,  Europeans  and  Asiatics  that 
reads  like  an  international  "Who's  Who."  The  magazine 
will  attempt  to  define  "a  precise  and  common  doctrine  for 
the  democracies" — the  enchained  as  well  as  the  free — in 
order  to  combat  totalitarian  propaganda.  It  will  have  two 
main  concerns,  "political  strategy,"  an  attempt  to  picture 
accurately  the  "fundamental  aspirations  of  the  people  liv- 
ing under  totalitarian  rule,"  and  "peace  aims"  based  on 
world  democracy,  political  democracy,  economic  democ- 
racy and  collective  security.  The  first  number  has  a 
foreword  by  Cordell  Hull,  a  poem  by  Archibald  MacLeish, 
and  articles  by  a  distinguished  list  of  writers,  including 
Eduard  Benes,  Count  Sforza,  Walter  Duranty,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Quo  Tai-Chai,  Norman  Angell.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  its  publication  in  Chinese,  French 
and  Spanish. 
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The  Social  Front 


Welfare  and  Defense 


WHILE  the  USO  has  been  formu- 
lating its  program  outside  the  mili- 
tary establishments  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  September  1941,  page  268]  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  straighten- 
ing its  lines  of  service  "inside  the  fence." 
Although  quarters  of  sorts  have  been 
provided  in  the  army  camps  the  ARC 
now  has  decided  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  its  own  buildings  for  of- 
fices, reception  rooms,  and  living  quar- 
ters for  its  personnel.  Plans  have  been 
approved  for  sixty-two  buildings  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,250,000.  In  addition  to 
these  ARC  financed  constructions,  some 
sixty-five  hospital  recreation  buildings 
are  now  going  up  in  army  stations  and 
hospitals  at  the  expense  of  the  War  De- 
partment. These  buildings,  which  will 
be  staffed  and  furnished  by  the  Red 
Cross,  will  serve  as  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment centers  for  convalescents  from 
the  army  hospitals.  They  will  be 
equipped  with  moving  picture  theaters, 
game  rooms,  and  reading  rooms. 

Back  home  in  the  local  communities, 
Red  Cross  chapters  these  days  are  al- 
most swamped  with  requests  for  de- 
pendency and  hardship  investigations, 
which  have  increased  tremendously  since 
the  lengthening  of  the  army  term  for 
draftees.  Investigations  are  made  when 
a  draftee  who  feels  that  he  is  needed 
at  home  or  at  his  business  applies  for  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  army.  The 
requests  are  referred  by  the  command- 
ing officer  to  the  Red  Cross  field  director 
in  the  camp  who,  in  turn,  forwards  them 
to  the  home  town  chapters.  During  the 
summer,  dependency  investigations  at  the 
New  York  City  chapter  increased  by  as 
many  as  200  a  month. 

A  Must — Required  reading  for  commu- 
nity defense  committees  should  be  "Brit- 
ish Cities  at  War,"  by  James  L.  Sund- 
quist,  a  recently  published  report  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association.  Based 
on  information  from  British  periodicals 
the  report  describes  the  administrative 
problems  that  came  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  plans  evolved  for  their 
solution,  the  test  of  the  plans  under  the 
Blitzkrieg,  the  substitutes  provided  for 
those  that  failed.  A  chapter,  "Normal 
Municipal  Functions,"  tells  of  the  strains 
on  the  health,  welfare,  and  recreation 
services  under  conditions  of  lowered 
municipal  income,  widespread  property 
damage,  reduced  personnel.  The  chap- 
ter shows  how  the  cities,  struggling  with 
the  necessity  for  retrenchment  of  func- 
tions not  directly  connected  with  the  war 


effort,  have  been  faced  with  new  prob- 
lems, such  as  a  startling  rise  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  calling  for  expansion  of 
services.  Price  $1.50  from  the  Public 
Administration  Service,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago. 

Planning — The  USO  is  conducting  a 
series  of  three-day  regional  institutes  to 
serve  as  training  conferences  for  its  field 
personnel  and  representatives  of  its  si\" 
member  agencies.  Under  consideration 
are  such  subjects  as  interpretation,  com- 
munity relations,  inter-agency  relations, 
programs,  records  and  reporting,  man- 
euvers activity.  First  of  the  series  was 
held  last  month  in  Baltimore.  Others 
were  held  the  beginning  of  this  month 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  Sched- 
uled for  the  future  are  institutes  in  San 
Francisco,  October  16-18;  New  York 
City,  Oct.  20-22. 

For  Volunteers — Persons  eager  to  vol- 
unteer their  services  for  the  protection 
of  the  nation  will  soon  be  able  to  find 
a  niche  in  the  defense  program  under 
the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Division 
created  last  month  in  the  Office  for 
Civilian  Defense.  The  division  will  ad- 
vise local  defense  councils  in  setting  up 
civilian  defense  volunteer  offices  where 
persons  may  enroll  for  one  of  two  gen- 
eral types  of  activity — emergency  work 
or  normal  community  service.  Those  en- 
rolling for  the  former  will  receive  train- 
ing in  such  things  as  air  raid  warden 
duty,  fire  watching,  emergency  feeding 
and  housing,  bomb  squad  and  clearance 
crew  duty.  Others  will  be  trained  for 
service  in  the  normal  health,  welfare, 
recreation,  and  family  security  agencies 
of  the  community.  The  locally  organized 
classes  will  be  aided  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  community  service  groups. 
Director  of  the  division  is  Wilmer 
Shields,  on  indefinite  leave  from  her 
position  as  field  representative  of  the 
welfare  department  of  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  of  America.  Working 
closely  with  her  as  consultant  in  the 
OCD  is  Katherine  Van  Slyck,  executive 
secretary  of  the  AJLA,  who  recently 
spent  a  month  in  Washington  with  Miss 
Shields  laying  out  the  plans  for  the 
OCD's  volunteer  participation,  program. 
In  this  work  Mrs.  Van  Slyck  and  Miss 
Shields  had  the  advantage  of  past  ob- 
servation of  volunteer  mobilization  in 
Canada  where  the  local  Junior  Leagues 
have  played  a  large  part  in  channelling 
volunteer  enthusiasm  to  orderly,  useful 
activity.  [See  "Volunteers  in  Critical 


Times,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  January  1941.]  These  plans  are 
outlined  in  a  pamphlet,  "A  Civilian  De- 
fense Volunteer  Office,"  available  on  re- 
quest from  the  OCD,  Washington.  To 
help  carry  out  her  new  duties,  Miss 
Shields  will  have  a  staff  of  nine  field 
representatives — all  social  workers — one 
assigned  to  each  of  the  regional  defense 
offices  for  direct  work  with  the  local 
communities. 

Project — WPA  workers  are  to  help 
operate  recreation  centers  in  military 
and  industrial  defense  areas  under  a  re- 
cently approved  $5,000,000  nationwide 
project  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  "Charged  with  the  coordination 
of  recreational  activities  under  the  de- 
fense program,"  the  project  will  make 
available  5,000  workers  to  assist  com- 
munity recreation  agencies  in  "defense" 
towns  or  to  serve  on  military  reserva- 
tions under  the  direction  of  military 
authorities.  Among  them  will  be  direc- 
tors and  leaders  for  sports,  entertain- 
ments, social  events,  crafts  and  informal 
activities  as  well  as  persons  who  will 
conduct  information  and  hospitality  serv- 
ices for  men  in  uniform. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

AN  adjustable  "bonus"  plan  which  can 
be  modified  annually  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  living  costs  has 
been  adopted  by  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  plan  will  go  into  effect  in  1942.  The 
bonus  arrangement,  decided  upon  by  the 
city  council,  recognizes  the  increasing 
cost  of  living,  and  provides  a  larger 
amount  for  city  employes  with  smaller 
incomes.  On  the  basis  adopted,  the 
bonuses  for  the  first  year  will  range  from 
13  2/3  percent  on  a  salary  of  $1,200, 
down  to  7  percent  on  a  salary  of  $5,000. 
No  bonus  is  provided  for  elected  officials 
or  for  appointed  officers  receiving  over 
$5,000  a  year.  Policemen,  firemen,  and 
laborers  are  not  included  in  the  plan. 
The  first  two  groups  were  put  on  an  an- 
nual increment  system  in  1940,  and  the 
wages  of  laborers  were  increased  this 


Women  in  Defense  Jobs — To  promote 
the  employment  of  women  in  defense 
industry  where  labor  shortages  are  being 
felt,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  re- 
leased the  findings  of  a  study  of  1,894 
different  occupations  in  twenty-one  key 
defense  industries,  showing  that  a  large 
majority  are  jobs  in  which  women  could 
be  employed  successfully.  Of  the  nearly 
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1,900  occupations  included  in  the  survey, 
only  331  were  found  to  be  definitely  un- 
suitable for  women.  Some  of  the  occu- 
pations in  which  women  are  not  cus- 
tomarily employed,  but  in  which  they 
could  be  used,  are  a  wide  variety  of  jobs 
in  the  manufacture  and  assembly  of  parts 
for  motors,  radios,  recording  instruments, 
and  airplane  gauges.  Even  in  foundry 
work,  it  was  found  that  women  could 
be  employed  as  casting  cleaners,  finishers 
and  polishers,  as  machine  core  makers, 
and  in  many  other  jobs.  In  the  manufac- 
ture and  servicing  of  aircraft,  numerous 
opportunities  for  employing  women  were 
found. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
U.  S.  Women's  Bureau,  about  12,000 
women  are,  or  shortly  will  be,  doing 
shell-loading  operations  in  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Utah,  and  Tennessee. 
About  the  same  number  of  women  are 
being  used  in  making  small-arms  am- 
munition ;  while  about  6,000  women  are 
employed  in  loading  or  sewing  powder 
bags.  "Many  women  are  at  work  on 
explosives  in  New  Jersey,  on  airplane 
parts  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
on  assembling  radios  for  airplanes  or 
other  small  assembly,  and  on  aircraft  in- 
struments in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ohio." 

Shorter  Week  in  Stores —  A  number  of 
leading  department  and  specialty  stores 
in  New  York  City  are  putting  their 
employes  on  a  five-day,  forty-hour  week. 
The  new  schedule  applies  to  all  members 
of  the  staff  except  executives,  assistant 
executives,  and  supervisors,  and  will  not 
be  operative  in  peak  periods  and  the 
Christmas  season.  All  the  stores  will  be 
open  for  business  six  days  a  week,  ac- 
complishing the  shorter  hours  by  taking 
on  more  workers  and  by  some  readjust- 
ment of  duties  and  responsibilities. 

British  Wages  and  Prices- The  Trades 
Union  Congress  has  rejected  the  Brit- 
ish government's  proposal  for  wage  sta- 
bilization, put  forward  in  a  "White 
Paper"  published  in  July.  This  action  of 
British  labor  is  viewed  as  a  serious  set- 
back for  the  government's  anti-inflation- 
ary price  policy.  According  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
opposition  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
to  wage  stabilization  "is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  any  determined 
British  government  price  policy  in  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  the  war."  It 
was  only  with  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  in  April  1941,  that  the  gov- 
ernment announced  a  determination  to 
prevent  a  further  rise  in  prices.  Since 
then,  the  official  index  of  living  costs  has 
been  stabilized  at  around  28  percent 
above  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  However,  the  increase  in  the  actual 
cost  of  living  is  considerably  above  this 
index,  because  many  goods  on  the  index 


are  rationed  and  price  controlled,  and 
essentials  not  so  regulated  are  inade- 
quately represented  on  the  index.  Against 
this  price  increase,  the  averages  of  in- 
dustrial wages  have  risen  less  than  15 
percent  since  August  1939. 

Bonuses  and  Overtime —  A  statement 
defining  bonus  payments  which  do  not 
affect  overtime  recently  was  issued  by 
General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  head  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  test  of  such 
a  bonus  is  that  the  payment  and  amount 
are  solely  in  the  discretion  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  employe  having  no  contrac- 
tual rights,  express  or  implied,  to  any 
payment.  But  if  the  employer  promises, 
agrees  or  arranges  to  pay  a  bonus,  then 
the  bonus  is  to  be  "considered  a  part 
of  the  regular  rate  at  which  an  employe 
is  employed,  and  must  be  included  in 
computing  his  regular  hourly  rate  of  pay 
and  overtime  compensation." 

City  Employes  and  Unions — The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Of- 
ficers, 730  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  released  a  report  based  on  a 
questionnaire  study  as  to  the  power  of 
municipalities  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  labor  unions,  and  the  right  of  city 
employes  to  strike  to  enforce  such 
agreements.  Summarizing  opinions  of 
state  attorneys  general,  municipal  law 
departments,  and  individual  replies  from 
385  city  attorneys,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  court  decision1;,  the  institute  finds: 
that  no  city  ever  has  signed  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  with  a  labor 
union  of  city  employes  similar  to  the 
agreements  between  private  enterprise 
and  labor  unions;  agreements  containing 
general  expressions  of  policy  have  been 
signed  by  a  few  cities  with  their  or- 
ganized employes ;  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  between  a  city  and  a 
union  of  its  employes  would  be  an  un- 
lawful and  unauthorized  delegation  of 
public  power  to  the  union,  a  private  or- 
ganization over  which  there  is  no  public 
control;  a  "closed  shop"  provision  in 
such  an  agreement  would  constitute  an 
unconstitutional  discrimination  between 
citizens,  and  it  would  run  counter  to 
civil  service  provisions  in  substituting  the 
test  of  union  membership  for  the  usual 
tests  of  education,  ability,  efficiency,  etc. ; 
the  declared  public  policy  of  the  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  governments  is  op- 
posed to  collective  bargaining  agreements 
in  public  employment;  city  employes  have 
no  right  to  strike  to  enforce  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  the  city. 

Record  and  Report — The  Information 
Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  devoted  its  September  6  bul- 
letin to  a  review  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
prosecution  of  labor  organizations;  and 


its  September  14  bulletin  to  the  opera- 
tion of  federal  agencies  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes.  Price  5  cents  each 
from  the  council,  297  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  ...  At  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  U.  S. 
Women's  Bureau  is  preparing  a  series  of 
publications  on  labor  laws  affecting 
women,  planned  primarily  for  the  use  of 
teachers  of  vocational  classes  for  girls. 
The  pamphlets  for  Kentucky,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  North  Carolina  are  now 
available. 

Jobs  and  Priorities 

A  SURVEY  of  five  cities,  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  transferring  to  de- 
fense industry  the  workers  and  plant 
equipment  affected  by  shortage  of  mate- 
rials, is  the  first  step  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  to  forestall  threatened  un- 
employment due  to  defense  priorities. 
Meadville,  Pa.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Mans- 
field, Ohio;  Quincy,  111.;  and  Newton, 
Iowa,  will  be  the  first  cities  surveyed. 
The  Bureau's  labor  supply  officers  will 
seek  cooperation  of  local  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  and  state  employ- 
ment services  in  working  out  a  plan  of 
action  for  each  community.  The  program 
will  be  expanded  to  many  other  areas 
likely  to  be  affected  by  material  priori- 
ties. The  communities  first  surveyed 
have  one  or  more  consumer  industries 
dependent  on  materials  urgently  needed 
for  defense  industry,  including  automo- 
biles, zippers,  refrigerators,  stoves,  wash- 
ing machines. 

Instruction  to  Unions — The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  defense 
committee,  recommends  to  union  mem- 
bers ten  steps  which  should  be  taken  if 
they  are  employed  in  consumers  goods 
plants  using  priority  materials.  The 
program  rests  on  cooperation  with  the 
employer,  AFL  headquarters,  and  pub- 
lic officials,  and  looks  to  the  securing  of 
defense  contracts  by  small  plants  with 
appropriate  equipment  and  personnel, 
training  or  retraining  of  workers,  pro- 
tection of  social  security  rights  and  union 
membership. 

Auto  Workers —  Policy  to  be  followed 
by  labor  and  management  in  handling 
problems  expected  to  arise  out  of  the 
curtailment  of  production  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  was  worked  out  in  a  con- 
ference held  in  Detroit  in  mid-September, 
in  which  representatives  of  government, 
the  industry,  and  the  unions  participated. 
The  statements  of  policy  cover  seniority 
rights  in  non-defense  employment,  trans- 
fer of  employes  to  defense  work  by 
seniority,  preference  for  qualified  appli- 
cants in  local  industry  over  workers  from 
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other  localities,  release  of  skilled  trades- 
men not  working  at  their  own  trades 
and  needed  by  defense  industry,  a  recall 
of  employes.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  application  of  the  policy  "is  a 
local  community  problem  and  must  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  cooperation 
between  plants  in  a  community  and  the 
workers  involved."  At  a  further  con- 
ference, operating  machinery  to  carry 
out  these  policies  was  set  up,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  registration,  reemploy- 
ment  and,  if  necessary,  retraining  of  au- 
tomobile workers  for  defense  plants. 

Education 

C  PECIALLY  trained  teachers  from  the 
^  WPA  adult  education  program  are 
carrying  on  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  Americanization  instruction  to  facili- 
tate the  naturalization  of  aliens  who 
want  to  become  citizens.  The  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
of  which  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  is  a  part,  and  co-sponsored 
by  state  departments  of  education.  The 
plan  is  an  expansion  of  a  type  of  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  WPA  from 
its  inception.  It  now  becomes  the  largest 
single  phase  of  the  WPA  Adult  Educa- 
tion Program,  employing  almost  half  of 
the  teaching  personnel.  The  alien  reg- 
istration last  year  revealed  that  there 
are  more  than  five  million  non-natural- 
ized residents  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
two  thirds  of  whom  had  taken  no  steps 
at  that  time  to  acquire  citizenship,  and 
15  percent  of  whom  are  illiterate.  Basic 
instruction  in  English  (written  and 
spoken)  is  the  most  essential  subject  in 
the  new  classes.  For  those  who  have,  or 
who  obtain,  a  fair  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, there  is  instruction  in  American 
history,  civics,  "and  other  topics  de- 
signed to  impart  an  understanding  of 
American  culture  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment." All  books  and  text  materials  will 
be  furnished  by  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Schools     in     Defense     Towns — New 

schools  are  being  built  in  defense  areas 
at  a  rapid  rate  to  help  meet  the  educa- 
tional emergency  created  by  large  scale 
industrial  activity.  Under  the  Lanham 
(Community  Facilities)  act,  approved 
July  1,  Congress  appropriated  $150,000,- 
000  for  hospitals,  sanitary  facilities,  rec- 
reation centers,  and  schools  in  defense 
areas.  By  September  2,  school  projects 
totaling  $8,791,292  had  been  approved 
in  twenty-five  communities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  construction  was  ex- 
pected to  start  within  sixty  days.  The 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  certifies  ap- 
plications for  schools  most  urgently  need- 
ed. These  certifications  are  based  on 
reports  prepared  by  field  representatives 
visiting  local  school  systems  which  have 


applied  for  federal  funds  to  build  new 
schools.  Where  construction  is  delayed, 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  may  release 
funds  to  equip  temporary  classrooms, 
pay  salaries  of  additional  teachers  to 
provide  two  shifts,  and  rent  or  buy  buses 
to  transport  children  to  nearby  towns 
where  the  school  system  has  room  for 
them. 

Housing  Library — The  public  library 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  is  the  first  library  in 
the  East  which  has  installed  a  branch 
library  in  a  public  housing  project.  The 
Stephen  Crane  Village  Housing  Project, 
which  has  354  families,  has  a  collection 
of  more  than  1,000  books  for  the  708 
adults,  and  more  than  500  books  for 
the  450  children  in  the  village.  The  New- 
ark library  also  supplies  an  assistant  cer- 
tain days  in  the  week  to  administer  the 
library.  The  only  other  branch  library  in 
a  housing  project,  according  to  the  U. 
S.  Housing  Authority,  is  to  be  found  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  More  than  600  volumes 
were  loaned  in  the  first  week  in  which 
the  Newark  branch  was  open  to  resi- 
dents of  the  village.  The  experiment  was 
tried  in  this  particular  housing  project 
because  of  its  distance  from  the  main  li- 
brary and  from  the  nearest  branch. 

Current  Materials — To  help  meet  the 
current  needs  of  teachers  of  social  stud- 
ies the  American  Council  on  Education 
last  year  established  the  Committee  on 
Materials  of  Instruction,  and  directed 
it  to  prepare  "impartial,  authentic  and 
useful  material"  on  today's  international 
issues.  Phillips  Bradley  of  Queens  Col- 
lege is  chairman  of  the  committee,  which 
has  just  issued  its  first  two  publications. 
"The  Teacher  and  International  Rela- 
tions," a  24-page  pamphlet,  considers 
"the  place  of  international  relations  in 
the  school  curriculum,  and  an  approach 
to  their  study  and  analysis."  Price,  10 
cents.  "American  Isolation  Reconsidered" 
is  a  200-page  source  book,  which  traces 
the  history  of  American  neutrality  from 
1793  to  1941,  and  the  issues  involved  in 
the  emergencies  of  1812,  1914,  and  1941. 
It  includes  more  than  sixty  pages  of 
original  documents  and  a  classified  bibli- 
ography. Price  50  cents  from  the  council, 
744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Both  publications,  while  prepared  for 
classroom  teachers,  are  adapted  to  the 
use  of  teachers  of  adult  classes,  and  lead- 
ers of  forum  and  discussion  groups. 

Special  Classes — Discontinuance  of  the 
plan  of  special  classes  for  slow  learners 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system  is 
recommended  in  a  Board  of  Education 
report  based  on  the  five-year  experiment 
in  the  Speyer  School  with  bright  and 
dull  pupils.  The  experiment  was  con- 
ducted by  the  board,  in  cooperation  with 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  included  two  classes  of  gifted  chil- 


dren and  seven  of  slow  children.  The  re- 
port, prepared  by  Benjamin  B.  Green- 
berg,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  school,  finds  some  academic  ad- 
vantages in  segregated  classes,  but  these 
are  far  outweighed  by  bad  effects  on  the 
mental  health  of  the  children.  Moreover, 
it  was  found  that,  with  proper  stimulus, 
the  slow  learners  carried  on  work  far 
beyond  their  expected  capacities.  The  re- 
port recommends  that  the  schools  make 
special  provision  for  slow  learners  in 
regular  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
report  suggests  that  highly  gifted  chil- 
dren— the  upper  one  percent  of  the  city's 
school  enrollment,  with  I.Q.'s  of  130  or 
more — would  benefit  if  segregated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prevention  of  the  conceit 
and  selfishness  such  children  tend  to  de- 
velop as  "star  pupils"  in  heterogeneous 
groups.  School  officials  estimate  that  150,- 
000  or  20  percent,  of  the  750,000  chil- 
dren in  New  York's  elementary  school 
population  fall  in  the  "slow  learner" 
category. 

Child  Welfare 

C  TRANCE  by-product  of  the  world 
emergency  reported  from  several  di- 
rections is  an  increase  in  available  foster 
homes  for  American  children.  That  the 
emergency  can  be  given  credit,  in  part 
at  least,  for  the  broadened  interest  in 
foster  care  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  new  offers  come  from  fam- 
ilies whose  interest  in  child  care  was 
first  awakened  last  year  by  the  extensive 
plans  for  bringing  evacuated  British  chil- 
dren into  American  homes.  [See  page 
297.]  According  to  spokesmen  for  the 
U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children  many  families  whose  re- 
quests for  British  children  were  not  filled 
turned  to  child  caring  agencies  for  Amer- 
ican children.  Defense  program  employ- 
ment has  also  been  named  as  a  factor 
behind  the  increase  in  available  foster 
homes.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Catholic  Charities  Bulletin  points 
out  that  families  formerly  unable  to  offer 
a  free  home  or  without  sufficient  income 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  child  for  board- 
ing care  now  can  pass  the  financial  re- 
quirements for  foster  families. 

Improved — A  new  point  was  chalked 
up  for  environment  as  against  heredity 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  at  Northwest- 
ern University,  where  a  report  was  made 
of  a  study  of  229  children  placed  in  an 
institution  before  the  age  of  six  months 
and  adopted  before  the  age  of  two  years. 
The  children  fell  into  three  groups:  87 
had  mothers  with  intelligence  quotients 
of  75  or  under;  111  had  fathers  who 
were  unskilled  or  slightly  skill*"1  labor- 
ers; 31  had  parents  in  both  of  these  cate- 
gories. The  children's  I.Q.'s  at  the  time 
of  adoption  averaged  102,  but  after  a 
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year  in  the  adoptive  homes  the  average 
jumped  to  110.  Concluded  Dr.  Harold 
M.  Skeels  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
who  made  the  report:  "Children  with 
mothers  of  low  intelligence  or  fathers 
with  low  occupational  status,  or  from  a 
combination  of  both,  placed  in  adoptive 
homes  in  infancy  attain  a  mental  level 
which  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole." 

In  Principle  Only — A  recent  change  in 
the  child  welfare  laws  of  Minnesota  es- 
tablishes the  principle  of  joint  state  and 
county  financial  responsibility  for  chil- 
dren in  need  of  special  care,  specifically 
"children  who  are  physically  handicapped 
or  whose  mentality  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily determined,  or  who  are  affected  by 
habits,  ailments  or  handicaps  that  pro- 
duce erratic  or  unstable  conduct,  and 
who  are  not  suitable  or  desirable  for 
placement  in  a  home  for  permanent  care 
or  adoption." 

Under  the  new  law  the  cost  of  care 
whether  by  public  or  private  agency  will 
be  met  by  county  welfare  boards  with 
50  percent  reimbursement  by  the  state. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  legislature 
appropriated  only  about  a  fifth  of  the 
sum  estimated  as  necessary  to  implement 
the  law. 

Reasons — The  Children's  Aid  Associ- 
ation of  Boston,  examining  the  records 
of  485  boys  and  girls  for  whom  it  pro- 
vides foster  care,  found  that  the  need 
for  such  care  stemmed  from  three  major 
causes.  First,  in  28.2  percent  of  the 
cases,  were  behavior  and  personality 
problems  of  the  children  themselves;  sec- 
ond, in  25.6  percent,  were  broken  homes 
and  family  problems;  third,  in  21  percent, 
were  health  problems,  more  often  of 
parents  than  of  children.  All  other 
causes  came  to  only  3.3  percent  of  the 
total. 

Illegitimate — Information  recently  gath- 
ered by  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  concerning  3,049  ille- 
gitimate children  for  whom  paternity  has 
never  been  established,  showed  40  percent 
to  be  living  in  households  receiving  some 
form  of  public  aid.  Most  common  forms 
of  assistance  were  WPA  and  general  re- 
lief, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  83  percent 
of  the  children  in  dependent  households 
were  living  with  relatives  of  the  type  of 
kinship  specified  in  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  law.  Of  the  1,216  children  in 
households  receiving  public  aid,  795  lived 
with  the  mother,  202  with  the  grand- 
mother, 22  with  an  aunt.  Only  89 
households  were  receiving  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  grants. 

In  Funds  Again — After  a  period  of  un- 
certainty when  its  direction  and  its  funds 
were  touch  and  go  with  the  legislature, 
the  Michigan  Child  Guidance  Institute 
finally  got  its  appropriation  of  $35,000 


and  approval  of  continuance  under  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  state  university. 
Thus  it  is  able  to  continue  its  research 
into  the  causes  of  delinquency  and  to  de- 
velop its  program  of  preventive  educa- 
tion. It  proposes  to  conduct  a  series  of 
six-week  study  institutes  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  communities  over  the  state  on 
the  general  subject  "Local  Organization 
for  the  Defense  of  Childhood."  Three 
members  of  the  institute  staff  will  coop- 
erate in  conducting  the  courses  which  are 
offered  to  any  community  in  which  the 
schools,  the  courts,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  professional  groups  unite  in 
sponsorship. 

In  Print— "Catholic  Child  Care  in  Nine- 
teenth Century  New  York,"  by  the  Rev. 
George  Paul  Jacoby,  with  a  "correlated 
summary  of  public  and  Protestant  child 
welfare"  in  the  city,  is  a  well  documented 
study,  compiled  from  early  reports  and 
minutes  of  the  societies  and  agencies  in- 
volved. From  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 


.  .  .  "Laws  of  the  State  of  Washington 
Relating  to  Children,"  by  Mae  Mark 
Nalder  and  Marjorie  J.  Smith  is  a  com- 
pilation of  statutes  and  excerpts  from 
court  decisions  rewritten  in  "a  layman's 
vocabulary"  to  be  of  practical  use  to  the 
teacher,  the  social  worker,  the  nurse  and 
others  who  find  it  necessary  "to  refer  to 
legal  sources  for  guidance  in  child  wel- 
fare matters."  Price  $1.60  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  .  .  . 
"For  Tomorrow,"  the  1940  annual  re- 
port of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  describes  the  "im- 
portant sociological  and  economic  re- 
forms, improvements  in  psychiatric  tech- 
nique and  .  .  .  adjustment  services"  which 
"have  resulted  during  the  past  decade  in 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children  and  adults  appearing  before  that 
court  as  parties  in  legal  actions."  During 
1940  the  number  of  cases  in  the  chil- 
dren's division  decreased  13  percent  from 
the  number  in  the  previous  year.  From 
the  court,  135  East  22  Street,  New  York. 


Relief  and  WPA 


AT  the  end  of  the  1941  fiscal  year 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  WPA  work- 
ers were  engaged  in  national  defense  ac- 
tivities, according  to  reports  from  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Of  the  1,460,000 
persons  on  the  rofls  in  June,  429,384 
were  working  on  airport,  highway,  and 
other  projects  related  to  defense.  Though 
drastic  reductions  began  in  July  to  meet 
the  reduced  quotas,  assignments  to  de- 
fense projects  were  expected  to  remain 
for  a  time  at  approximately  the  June 
level.  The  hardships  that  this  policy  en- 
tails in  non-defense  areas  and  upon  per- 
sons unequipped  for  defense  jobs  is  indi- 
cated by  summer  reports  of  WPA  social 
workers  from  various  parts  of  Texas. 
Many  of  the  workers  were  almost  fran- 
tic with  the  problems  of  WPA  lay-offs 
in  counties  where  there  is  no  defense 
work  and  where  summer  crops  were 
ruined  by  excessive  spring  rains.  Women 
were  particularly  singled  out  for  trouble 
since  the  most  popular  form  of  cutting 
down  seemed  to  be  to  discontinue  county 
sewing  projects.  A  by-product  of  the  loss 
of  the  sewing  projects  is  the  loss  of 
clothing  for  the  indigent  in  counties 
where  the  only  form  of  relief  is  federal 
surplus  commodities. 

Unattached — In  Pennsylvania  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Board  of  Assistance  is 
keeping  careful  watch  on  the  effects  in 
the  county  of  the  state's  order  to  with- 
hold relief  from  employable,  unattached 
persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  July 
1941,  page  226.]  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Federator,  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County,  the  board  reports 


that  796  cases  were  discontinued  as  of 
August  15  on  the  basis  of  this  policy. 
From  July  16  to  August  19,  247  persons 
had  requested  appeals,  156  of  them  re- 
cipients, 91  of  them  applicants  over  half 
of  whom  were  reapplying  after  discon- 
tinuance. However,  32  of  the  recipients 
and  32  of  the  applicants  failed  to  appear 
for  hearings.  Of  the  124  recipients  who 
were  heard  102  were  continued  tempo- 
rarily pending  search  for  employment,  18 
were  reclassified  as  unemployable,  and  4 
were  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Of  the  59 
applicants  given  hearings  50  were  ac- 
cepted for  temporary  relief,  6  were  re- 
classified  and  accepted,  3  were  rejected. 
Worried  about  the  "humanity"  and 
"soundness"  of  the  ruling,  the  board 
plans  to  carry  its  observations  still  fur- 
ther by  sending  visitors  to  check  up  on  all 
affected  persons,  closed  cases  included. 

California —  Chances  that  Governor 
Olsen  will  call  a  special  session  of  the 
California  legislature  to  reconsider  the 
relief  situation  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
July  1941,  page  219  and  August  1941, 
page  243]  have  waned  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Even  in  Los  Angeles, 
Alameda,  and  San  Francisco  counties 
which  have  been  shouldering  most  of  the 
burden  since  the  liquidation  of  the  State 
Relief  Administration  last  June,  pressure 
for  the  session  is  almost  non-existent.  It 
is  reported  that  in  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda  counties  autonomy-loving  com- 
missioners would  rather  do  without 
financial  aid  than  give  the  state  an  op- 
portunity to  regain  control  over  the  relief 
administration.  In  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  relief  burden  is  heaviest,  the  problem 
has  been  less  acute  than  anticipated  be- 
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cause  of  the  fact  that  many  former  SRA 
cases  have  not  applied  to  the  county  for 
aid.  The  10,000  who  have  applied  were 
accepted  for  emergency  care  only — gro- 
cery orders,  and  rent  upon  eviction.  Re- 
cently the  county  board  of  supervisors 
cut  1,400  from  the  rolls  by  its  decision 
to  withhold  relief  from  persons  without 
three-year  state  residence.  When  the  de- 
cision was  made  it  was  announced  that 
the  county  would  "cooperate"  in  trans- 
ferring the  non-residents  to  rural  com- 
munities needing  crop-workers  by  fur- 
nishing sufficient  gasoline  or  railroad 
tickets  to  get  them  out  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Opportunity — At  the  middle  of  last 
month  750  WPA  workers  were  being 
trained  for  defense  work  in  219  private 
industrial  plants,  under  the  WPA  in- 
plant  training  program  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  September  1941,  page  273], 
which  was  reported  to  be  well  past  the 
experimental  stage.  According  to  the 
WPA  announcement  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  workers  so  trained  are  given  regular 
jobs  in  the  plants  at  the  expiration  of 
three  weeks.  Workers  not  hired  after 
four  weeks  must  leave  the  plants.  The 
rapid  turnover  is  expected  to  bring  op- 
portunity for  training  and  jobs  in  pri- 
vate industry  to  thousands  of  persons 
now  on  WPA. 

Yardstick — A  new  formula  for  deter- 
mining relief  personnel  costs  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association.  The  association  points 
out  that  the  prevailing  method  of  allow- 
ing operating  expenses  in  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  spent  for  relief  penal- 
izes those  agencies  with  a  low  average 
budget  per  case  and  those  which  reject 
a  relatively  high  proportion  of  applica- 
tions or  have  a  high  rate  of  turnover. 
The  new  plan  computes  personnel  costs 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  appli- 
cations and  the  number  of  active  cases. 
The  association  suggests  the  assignment 
of  one  professional  social  worker  for 
every  twenty  applicants,  one  for  every 
sixty  active  cases.  The  suggestions  are 
based  on  an  analysis  in  two  relief  dis- 
tricts in  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  to 
learn  the  cost  to  the  agency  of  large 
and  small  case  loads  carried  by  profes- 
sional social  workers.  It  was  found  that 
in  general  the  staff  members  with  the 
lightest  work  loads  showed  the  best  re- 
sults. The  most  effective  method  for 
weeding  out  ineligible  applicants  proved 
to  be  a  long  office  interview  followed  by 
a  brief  home  visit.  A  summary  of  the 
California  report  is  available  from  the 
APWA,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 
Price  15  cents. 

In  Print — "Organizing  a  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  in  Spring  County," 
edited  by  Margaret  F.  Byington,  is  an 
analysis  of  citizen  participation  in  public 


welfare  based  on  actual  events.  Prepared 
by  teachers  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  as  a  basis  for  training  stu- 
dents in  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
organizing  lay  groups,  the  study  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  "Organization  of 
a  Public  Welfare  Committee"  and  "So- 
cial Study  as  Focus  for  Development  of 
Public  Welfare  Committee."  It  has  been 
recommended  for  staff  development  pro- 
grams in  public  welfare  agencies  as  well 
as  for  classroom  teaching.  Price  75 
cents  from  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York.  .  .  .  "Unemployment 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  tempo- 
rary problem.  It  must  be  met  by  means 
of  a  permanent  program  of  economic 
security,"  says  the  subhead  of  the  pamph- 
let, "Work,  Relief  and  Security,"  WPA 
Social  Problems  Series  No.  7,  by  Edward 
A.  Williams.  Here  is  a  simplified  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  the  various  federal 
relief  and  security  programs  over  the 
past  ten  years,  which  might  be  useful  for 


interpretive  purposes  among  laymen  still 
confused  by  the  maze  of  federal  social 
services.  From  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Two 
reports  recently  issued  by  the  Curriculum 
of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  proceed 
from  a  study  of  the  relief  problems  of 
three  counties,  undertaken  at  the  request 
and  with  the  financial  aid  of  the  Brook- 
ings  Institution,  but  independently  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Dunham,  professor  of  community  organ- 
ization at  the  university.  The  first, 
"Public  Relief  in  Michigan — A  Descrip- 
tive Statement,"  gives  a  brief  history  of 
the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
relief  in  the  state  up  to  September  1940. 
The  second  presents  thirty-six  standards 
for  the  state  and  local  relief  programs 
against  which  the  analysis  of  the  three 
county  programs  is  to  be  measured.  The 
main  body  of  the  study  is  still  in  process 
of  preparation. 


The  Public's  Health 


CUGGESTIONS  for  laying  the 
ground  for  a  national  program  of 
voluntary  rehabilitation  of  rejected  draft 
registrants  were  put  forth  last  month  in 
a  report  by  the  Commission  on  Physical 
Rehabilitation  recently  set  up  by  the 
Health  and  Medical  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  As  a  first  step 
in  this  direction  the  committee  advocates 
the  sub-classification  of  the  rejected  and 
deferred  to  indicate  whether  or  not  their 
physical  defects  are  remedial.  It  points 
out  that  many  persons  placed  in  Class  I 
B  as  qualified  for  limited  service  have 
minor  but  permanent  physical  defects, 
whereas  some  placed  in  Class  IV  F  as 
completely  disqualified  have  major  de- 
fects which  are,  however,  remediable. 
The  committee  suggests  that  classifica- 
tion of  those  with  remediable  defects  as 
I  B-R  or  IV  F-R  will  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  rehabilitation 
problem  and  "will  act  as  an  incentive  to 
voluntary  correction  of  handicaps."  The 
committee  also  suggests  that  the  draft 
report  forms  provide  space  for  state- 
ments by  the  registrant  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  is  willing  to  undergo  corrective 
treatment;  to  give  his  permission  for  the 
release  of  information  pertinent  in  this 
regard ;  and  to  say  whether  he  will  pro- 
vide the  treatment  out  of  his  own  finan- 
cial resources.  According  to  the  com- 
mission's plan  all  persons  placed  in  class 
I  B-R  and  IV  F-R  would  be  notified  of 
their  defects,  advised  to  have  them  cor- 
rected by  their  own  physicians  or  through 
the  appropriate  community  facilities  and 
to  report  back  to  the  draft  board  for 
a  reexamination  within  a  specified  period 
of  time.  Because  "only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population  can  afford  to  pay 
or  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  corrective 
measures"  and  "communities  differ  great- 


ly in  the  availability  of  medical  facilities," 
the  commission  recommends  that  the  fed- 
eral government  bear  the  rehabilitation 
costs  as  this  is  "primarily  a  matter  of 
vital  necessity  for  national  defense." 

Last  summer  a  rehabilitation  program 
was  set  up  in  New  York  City  with  the 
attachment  of  a  medical  social  worker 
to  each  local  draft  board.  Duty  of  the 
social  worker  is  to  arrange  for  treatment 
of  physical  defects  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  examining  physician  and 
with  the  registrant's  consent.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  with  a  private  physi- 
cian if  the  registrant  can  afford  to  pay, 
with  a  clinic  if  he  cannot. 

Infantile  Paralysis — This  year's  pro- 
ceeds from  the  President's  birthday  cele- 
brations were  50  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious record  attained  last  year,  says  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Par- 
alysis. Expenses  this  year  amounted  to 
6.1  percent  of  the  gross,  leaving  $2,104,- 
460  to  be  used  in  the  fight  against  infan- 
tile paralysis.  Of  this  sum  $1,096,866 
will  go  to  the  foundation's  state  and 
local  chapters  for  relief  of  victims;  $1,- 
007,594  will  be  used  directly  by  the 
foundation  for  combating  epidemics,  pro- 
moting research,  and  aiding  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  in  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  foundation  has  carried  on  an 
extensive  educational  campaign  as  to  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  poliomye- 
litis patients. 

At  this  writing,  incidence  of  polio- 
myelitis in  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
highest  for  any  year  since  1937.  In  the 
early  summer  the  disease  was  prevalent 
in  the  South,  but  as  the  summer  pro- 
gressed southern  incidence  declined  and 
the  disease  increased  in  the  North,  first 
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in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  later  in  the 
North  Central  States.  By  the  beginning 
of  September  the  disease  was  so  preva- 
lent in  two  Pennsylvania  counties  that 
induction  into  the  army  from  these  areas 
was  temporarily  stopped.  Several  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  stricken  areas  post- 
poned their  openings.  Cumulative  re- 
ports from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  showed  an  occurrence  of  4,025 
cases  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1941 
as  compared  with  4,695  cases  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1937. 

Insurance — A  new  prepayment  medi- 
cal care  plan  in  Minnesota,  Group 
Health  Mutual,  began  operation  in  July 
under  the  state  insurance  laws.  The 
plan  provides  insurance  for  an  employed 
person  for  the  full  cost  of  medical  care 
as  well  as  partial  coverage  for  his  de- 
pendents. Care  will  be  provided  through 
established  clinics  throughout  the  state, 
but  will  include  home  as  well  as  office 
and  hospital  medical  service.  Premiums 
are  $2  for  the  employed  person — through 
a  group  policy — plus  50  cents  per  month 
for  the  first  dependent  and  10  cents  for 
each  additional  dependent.  Dependents 
are  also  charged  additional  premiums  for 
certain  specified  services.  In  order  to 
build  up  financial  reserves  for  the  plan, 
every  family  joining  is  required  to  invest 
$10  in  certificates  of  the  corporation's 
guaranty  fund. 

Mental  Hygiene —  Because  "shaken 
morale  is  communicable,"  the  use  of 
mental  screening  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  extremely  important,  says  the 
thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  report  calls 
for  more  adequate  examinations  to  pro- 
vide for  rigid  exclusion  from  the  armed 
forces  of  the  mentally  and  nervously  un- 
fit. It  also  stresses  the  need  within  the 
camps  for  services  staffed  by  workers 
trained  to  recognize  signs  of  maladjust- 
ment as  well  as  the  need  for  a  program 
to  meet  the  danger  to  general  morale 
presented  by  the  problems  of  those  sent 
back  to  civilian  life  as  "unfit  for  mili- 
tary service."  Warning  of  a  coming  in- 
creased load  of  mental  illness,  particu- 
larly following  demobilization,  the  re- 
port points  gloomily  to  the  present  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  state  mental  in- 
stitutions which  in  some  places  "suggest 
a  reversion  to  the  conditions  of  the  old 
insane  asylum  era."  [See  "Our  Ailing 
Mental  Hospitals"  by  Edith  M.  Stern, 
Survey  Graphic,  August,  1941.]  .  .  . 
Latest  state  department  of  health  to 
develop  a  mental  hygiene  division  is  in 
Alabama  where  mental  hygiene  is  now 
included  as  a  unit  of  the  health  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  hygiene  and  nursing. 
The  new  division  grew  out  of  a  pro- 
gram inaugurated  by  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Division  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 


Service  as  a  part  of  its  state-aid  plan 
for  the  development  of  mental  health 
services  throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 
Toledo's  first  mental  hygiene  center 
offering  communitywide  service  opened 
September  15,  1941,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Toledo  Mental  Hygiene  Council. 
Sponsorship  by  the  Toledo  Junior 
League  made  the  new  center  possible,  but 
smaller  contributions  are  being  made  by 
five  private  social  agencies,  the  bureau 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  city 
welfare  department,  and  the  Toledo 
public  schools.  The  school  board  is  pro- 
viding quarters  for  the  agency,  since  its 
emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  child 
guidance  service  for  school  children.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  I.  Adamson,  who  has  been 
serving  as  consultant  psychiatrist  for  a 
group  of  Toledo  social  agencies,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  clinic. 

Federal  Aid — A  recent  appropriation  by 
Congress  has  made  available  $11,000,000 
to  assist  states  and  localities  in  public 
health  work  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1942.  Under  regulations  com- 
plying with  the  Social  Security  Act,  27.5 
percent  of  the  money  will  be  allotted  to 
states  according  to  their  population,  27.5 
percent  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  de- 
terminable  by  the  ability  of  the  state  to 
raise  revenue.  The  remaining  45  per- 
cent will  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  deaths  from  cancer,  pneu- 
monia and  infectious  diseases — other  than 
influenza  and  syphilis — to  the  total  U.  S. 
mortality  from  these  causes;  the  prev- 
alence of  malaria,  hookworm,  trachoma, 
typhus  fever  and  special  industrial  or 
geographical  hazards ;  special  conditions 


such  as  population  density  which  create 
unequal  burdens  in  administration;  the 
need  for  regional  training  centers;  the 
health  needs  caused  by  national  defense 
activities.  Funds  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  population  or  special  problems  must 
be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the 
states,  but  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
a  state's  contribution  is  allowed  to  come 
from  appropriations  for  services  set  up 
prior  to  1935. 

Sleeping  Sickness —  An  unusual  inci- 
dence of  encephalitis  occurring  during 
the  summer  in  the  North  Central  States 
and  in  the  Canadian  province  of  Mani- 
toba resulted  in  an  authorization  by  the 
U.  S.  Senate  for  the  use  of  some  of  $3,- 
000,000  for  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  the  disease.  The  epidemic  was  at  its 
peak  during  the  week  of  August  15, 
when  340  new  cases  were  reported  in 
North  Dakota,  121  in  Minnesota,  44  in 
South  Dakota,  22  in  Colorado.  In  sub- 
sequent weeks  the  occurrence  of  new 
cases  steadily  declined.  In  North  Dakota, 
hardest  hit  of  all  the  states  by  the 
strange  malady,  the  fatality  rate  was 
about  10  percent. 

Just  in  Case — "Preparations  to  mini- 
mize the  consequences  of  attack  from 
the  air  ...  must  be  made,  if  they  are 
to  be  effective,  in  time  of  peace,"  says 
the  foreword  to  "Emergency  Medical 
Service  for  Defense,"  Bulletin  No.  1 
recently  issued  by  the  medical  division 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Wash- 
ington. The  bulletin  outlines  plans  for 
the  expansion  and  organization  of  hos- 
pital and  nursing  facilities  in  seaboard 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


Tremendously  expanded  services  add  urgency  to  the  annual  roll  call  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  scheduled  to  take  place  November  11-30.  Services  to 
the  armed  forces,  nursing,  first  aid,  foreign  war  relief  are  only  a  few  of  the 
activities  which  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  year.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  usual  peacetime  activities,  such  as  aid  to  veterans, 
water  safety,  disaster  relief,  continue. 
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cities  and  industrial  defense  areas  of  the 
interior.  The  community  organization 
prescribed  would  involve  the  appointment 
of  a  local  chief  of  emergency  medical 
service  who  would  be  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating all  local  emergency  medical 
facilities ;  the  establishment  of  a  local 
emergency  advisory  council  on  civilian 
defense  to  include  representatives  from 
the  health  department,  the  hospitals,  the 
local  Red  Cross  chapter,  and  other 
municipal  and  voluntary  agencies;  the 
setting  up  of  emergency  medical  field 
units  to  include  squads  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  nursing  aides  on  call  during 
twelve-hour  shifts.  Plans  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  nursing  services  include  pro- 
vision of  training  for  100,000  voluntary 
nurses'  aides  in  collaboration  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  for  the  train- 


ing of  registered  nurses  in  collaboration 
with  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

That  medical  field  units  can  be  useful 
even  in  peacetime — not  immune  to  un- 
expected disaster,  such  as  explosion,  fire, 
and  the  like — has  been  demonstrated  in 
New  York  City  where  all  of  the  five 
boroughs  now  are  covered  by  hospital 
catastrophe  units  organized  by  the  city 
Department  of  Hospitals,  but  centered 
in  voluntary  as  well  as  municipal  hos- 
pitals. Each  of  the  twelve  units  is  com- 
posed of  a  corps  of  specially  trained  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  who  can  be  assembled 
within  a  few  minutes  and  dispatched  to 
the  scene  of  a  disaster  with  first  aid 
medical  and  surgical  equipment.  The  first 
four  of  these  units  were  organized  a 
year  ago  and  have' demonstrated  their 
efficiency  in  a  number  of  emergencies. 


Against  Crime 


\X7TTH  the  slogan,  "Crime  Control 
*  for  National  Security  and  Defense," 
the  American  Prison  Association's  seven- 
ty-first American  Prison  Congress  met  in 
San  Francisco,  August  18-22.  In  line 
with  the  slogan,  discussion  was  divided 
into  five  themes:  institutional  adminis- 
tration; team  work  in  correction;  proba- 
tion and  parole ;  classification,  statistics 
and  research;  training,  employment,  and 
national  defense.  The  last  received  the 
greatest  emphasis  and  attracted  most  at- 
tention, particularly  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  prison  labor  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Speakers  and  listeners  alike  ex- 
pressed resentment  of  the  barriers  that 
keep  prisons  from  using  their  idle  man- 
power to  step  up  production  for  the  de- 
fense program.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  use  and  training  of  inmate  labor  for 
defense  production  would  serve  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  helping  to  rehabilitate 
the  individual  prisoner,  improving  prison 
morale,  and  aiding  national  defense.  At 
present,  however,  most  states  have  laws 
against  prison  manufacture  of  articles  for 
other  than  state  use  so  that  about  the 
only  prisons  now  contributing  materially 
to  defense  production  are  the  federal  in- 
stitutions. 

Upshot  of  the  general  conviction  that 
prisoners  can  and  should  participate  in 
the  defense  program  was  a  vote  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  on  prisons  and  na- 
tional defense.  Purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion is  to  promote  and  direct  a  plan  out- 
lined in  a  paper  presented  at  the  congress 
by  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Federal  Prison 
Industries,  Inc.  The  plan  entails  the 
organization  of  a  defense  division  in 
every  prison,  membership  in  the  division 
to  be  earned  by  every  prisoner  who  will 
take  training  to  qualify  for  a  specific 
place  in  the  national  defense  program. 
Through  these  divisions  prisoners  who 
are  likely  to  be  released  in  time  to  aid 
the  national  program,  would  be  trained 


for  the  type  of  defense  work  for  which 
they  are  most  suited. 

A  more  generalized  note  emanating 
from  the  congress's  slogan  was  that  of 
crime  prevention.  The  key  was  struck 
by  the  association's  president,  James  A. 
Johnston,  warden  of  the  U.  S.  Peniten- 
tiary at  Alcatraz,  who  stressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  beginning  prevention  in  the 
early  childhood  of  the  potential  criminal. 
He  placed  the  burden  of  responsibility 
on  the  home,  the  schools,  churches,  and 
community  social  agencies.  The  presi- 
dent-elect, G.  Howland  Shaw,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  educating  the  public  to  the 
factors  that  go  into  the  making  of  a 
criminal  and  of  reforming  the  conditions 
out  of  which  the  factors  grow.  The  con- 
cern for  prevention  carried  through  the 
conference  and  resulted  in  a  resolution 
that  the  association  establish  a  continu- 
ing committee  for  the  study  and  ap- 
praisal of  community  crime  prevention 
programs  and  for  the  preparation  of  a 
manual  of  standards  and  procedures  to 
aid  such  programs  in  their  work. 

Registration  at  the  congress  reached 
968  with  representatives  from  forty-four 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada, 
England,  Argentina.  This  San  Francisco 
meeting  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
American  Prison  Congress,  for  when  the 
delegates  come  together  next  year  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  it  will  be  under  a  new 
name,  the  Annual  Congress  of  Correc- 
tion, a  title  adopted  as  more  nearly  de- 
scriptive of  the  total  concern  of  all  the 
affiliated  groups.  The  change  in  no  way 
affects  the  name  of  the  sponsoring  organ- 
ization, which  remains  the  American 
Prison  Association. 

Progress — Just  past  its  first  birthday  the 
bureau  of  juvenile  delinquency  of  New 
York  City's  Domestic  Relations  Court 
recently  took  a  long  enough  breath  to 
compare  before  and  after  statistics  on 


some  of  the  most  common  juvenile  ot- 
fenses.  One  of  these  in  New  York  is 
"junking,"  the  practice  of  stealing  articles 
from  empty  buildings  and  selling  them 
to  junkmen.  During  the  past  year  the 
bureau  has  conducted  an  extensive  edu- 
cational campaign  against  this  practice,  in 
the  schools,  on  the  radio,  and  directly 
with  junkmen.  Figures  show  a  reduction 
of  57  percent  in  "junking"  cases  brought 
to  court  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
campaign. 

Hitch-riding,  an  even  more  common 
practice  by  children,  is  also  under  the 
bureau's  attack.  Through  its  instigation, 
the  bus  companies  have  adopted  me- 
chanical changes  in  design  which  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  children  to  hang 
onto  the  backs  of  buses.  These  new  buses 
are  already  appearing  on  the  streets  of 
the  city.  Since  buses  are  rapidly  replac- 
ing street  cars  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation, the  bureau  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  public  conveyances,  at 
least,  will  be  "hitch-proof." 

Among  the  bureau's  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture is  an  anti-shop-lifting  campaign  to 
be  conducted  during  the  pre-Christmas 
season.  A  similar  campaign  conducted 
last  year  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
large  department  stores  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  offenses  of  this 
type  among  children.  One  of  the  methods 
employed  was  the  questioning  by  store 
officials  of  every  child  found  unaccom- 
panied in  the  store  during  school  hours. 

Backgrounds — Broken  homes  and  lack 
of  training  were  found  to  be  common 
factors  in  the  lives  of  most  parolees  in 
a  recent  study  of  the  social  background 
of  2,158  indeterminate  sentence  prisoners 
released  in  1940  to  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Parole.  Homes  were  broken 
by  death,  divorce  or  separation  before  the 
twelfth  birthday  of  38  percent  of  those 
studied.  Two  thirds  had  no  more  than 
a  grade  school  education,  one  sixth  never 
reached  even  the  sixth  grade.  The  need 
to  earn  money  and  poor  adjustment  to 
school  work  were  the  chief  reasons  be- 
hind the  lack  of  schooling.  The  survey 
also  indicated  the  absence  of  a  normal 
family  life  in  the  parolees'  present  situa- 
tions. Only  20  percent  were  married  and 
living  with  their  wives;  58  precent  had 
never  married ;  20  percent  were  sepa- 
rated, widowed  or  divorced ;  2  percent 
were  living  in  common  law  relationships. 


The  Sex  Offender — Intellectual  status 
and  addiction  to  alcohol  are  the  sex  of- 
fender's most  outstanding  deviations  from 
the  normal,  according  to  the  findings  of  a 
study  of  326  sex  offenders  who  have 
visited  the  Behavior  Clinic  of  the  Alleg- 
heny County  (Pa.)  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  The  study  showed  that  though 
this  type  of  criminal  follows  normal  pat- 
terns in  vocational  adjustment,  financial 
standing,  and  health,  his  intelligence  is  on 
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an  average  definitely  below  that  of  the 
general  population.  Seventeen  percent  of 
the  group  studied  were  mentally  deficient 
or  in  the  borderline  class.  However,  the 
percentage  with  superior  intelligence  cor- 
responded exactly  with  the  percentage 
with  superior  intelligence  in  the  general 
population.  Alcoholism  was  a  factor  in 
44  percent  of  the  group. 

Self-Help — As  a  means  of  helping 
prisoners  secure  the  jobs  on  which  their 
parole  depends  the  Joliet  Stateville  Time, 
inmate  publication  of  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary,  offers  suggestions  for  set- 
ting up  a  prison  financed  employment 
agency.  Under  the  plan  a  full  time  em- 
ployment officer  would  be  paid  a  small 
salary  from  the  prison  amusement  fund 
which  would  be  supplemented  by  a  travel 


allowance  and  by  a  commission  tor  eacn 
approved  job  found.  Prisoners  placed  in 
employment  would  be  charged  a  percent- 
age of  one  month's  wages,  the  money  be- 
ing returned  to  the  fund.  The  employ- 
ment officer  would  be  aided  by  inmate 
clerks  who  would  tend  to  the  corre- 
spondence, look  for  job  opportunities  of- 
fered in  newspapers  and  trade  journals, 
keep  records  to  indicate  the  occupations 
with  the  best  employment  possibilities. 
At  the  present  time  about  500  prisoners 
eligible  for  parole  must  remain  in  the 
Illinois  penitentiary  because  they  lack 
jobs.  Prompted  by  a  similar  situation  a 
suggestion  for  a  prisoner  financed  em- 
ployment service  at  the  Federal  Prison 
Camp,  Kooskia,  Idaho,  recently  received 
hearty  approval  in  a  poll  of  inmates' 
opinion. 


Professional 


/CHURCH  social  workers  looking  for 
new  jobs  and  churches  in  need  of 
new  social  workers  can  now  get  to- 
gether with  the  minimum  of  trouble  by 
way  of  the  Placement  Bureau  for  Church 
Social  Workers  recently  set  up  by  the 
Association  of  Church  Social  Workers. 
The  bureau  came  into  being  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  two-year  study  undertaken  by 
the  association's  Chicago  chapter,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  a  service 
was  needed.  It  will  operate  on  a  na- 
tional and  interdenominational  basis  from 
headquarters  at  the  association's  office, 
1441  Cleveland  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Housing  Discussions — "Sweetness  and 
Light  or  Goats  and  Garbage"  is  the  title 
chosen  for  the  discussion  on  rural  hous- 
ing at  the  New  York  State  Conference 
on  Social  Work  at  Buffalo,  October  21- 
24.  The  topic  will  involve  two  questions : 
What  does  bad  housing  do  to  people  who 
live  in  the  country?  What  is  being  done 
about  it?  The  conference's  housing  sec- 
tion will  also  hold  several  meetings  on 
the  pertinent  subject  of  housing  in  de- 
fense areas. 

Participation — "Opportunities  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  similar  activities  to  meet 
together  .  .  .  have  long  been  recognized 
as  fruitful  occasions  .  .  ."  says  the  fore- 
word to  the  report  of  last  spring's  state- 
wide conference  for  old  age  assistance 
workers  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies.  The  contents  of  the  report 
indicate  that  these  unique  New  Jersey 
conferences  are  truly  affairs  of  rank  and 
file  participation.  At  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion the  afternoon  sessions  were 
divided  into  round  tables  with  super- 
visors, social  investigators,  junior  social 
investigators  taking  part  as  leaders  and 
discussants.  Subjects  considered  were 
close  to  the  day-to-day  job  of  the  worker, 
among  them:  responsible  relatives,  coun- 


ty resources,  interviewing,  recording,  lei- 
sure time  activities,  supervision  of  grants 
in  problem  cases.  The  department  also 
sponsors  annual  statewide  conferences  for 
executives  and  county  board  members. 

Grown — This  month  The  Family,  Jour- 
nal of  Social  Case  Work  published  by 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
its  new  size,  enlarged  to  forty  pages. 
Cause  of  the  increase  is  a  new  depart- 
ment of  current  problems  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional pages  given  over  to  the  maga- 
zine's well  known  how-to-do-it  articles. 
For  the  coming  year  The  Family  plans 
to  emphasize  work  with  unmarried 
mothers,  delinquents,  the  blind,  the  aged. 
The  subscription  price  has  been  raised 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  year. 

Proposals — Next  month  at  its  annual 
meeting  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare  will  be  con- 
fronted with  recommendations  for  drastic 
constitutional  changes  to  be  submitted  by 
its  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, Kenneth  W.  Miller,  chairman. 
Among  them  are  recommendations  to 
change  the  organization's  name  to  the 
Illinois  Welfare  Association  and  to  move 
headquarters  to  Springfield,  the  state 
capital — a  combination  that  suggests  an 
increased  emphasis  on  social  action. 

Yes,  BoyscluB — For  reasons  best 
known  to  its  publicity  department  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America  has  invented  a 
new  typographical  eyecatcher  which  dots 
its  printed  matter.  Just  for  this  once 
we'll  try  it  on  a  BoyscluB  news  items. 

Through  a  grant  from  the  Charles 
Hayden  Foundation,  the  Madison  Square 
Boys'  Club,  New  York,  is  conducting 
a  year's  training  course  in  BoyscluB 
work  under  the  direction  of  Albert  B. 
Hines  and  R.  K.  Atkinson,  well  known 
leaders  in  the  BovscluB  field.  The  num- 


THE  REV.  JOHN  J.  LENNON 

When  the  Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEntegart 
left  the  division  of  children  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York,  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Lennon,  moved  up  to  the  director- 
ship. Father  Lennon,  who  has  been 
with  the  division  since  1936,  is  well 
known  in  New  York  social  work. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  dependent  chil- 
dren's section  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York,  board  member  of  the 
Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  New 
York  Foundling  Hospital  and  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York. 
Father  McEntegart  is  now  national 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Near  East 
Welfare  Association. 


her  of  these  BoyscluB  interns  is  limited 
to  five.  Each  has  been  provided  with 
maintenance  at  the  Madison  Square 
Boys'  Club  and  with  free  courses  at 
Columbia  and  New  York  Universities. 
The  course,  running  from  October  1, 
1941  to  September  30,  1942,  is  designed 
to  equip  men  for  BoyscluB  leadership. 


Light  and  Leading — The  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  66  West  12  Street, 
New  York,  is  offering  this  fall  a  fifteen- 
week  course,  "The  Individual  and  the 
Group,"  further  described  as  "An  Intro- 
duction to  Social  Living  in  the  United 
States."  Leading  the  course,  which  got 
under  way  on  October  3,  are  Charles 
E.  Hendry,  now  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  Arthur  L.  Swift  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  both  well  known 
in  the  field  of  social  group  work.  For 
details  address  the  New  School. 

The  Social  Service  Employes  Union  of 
New  York  announces  a  program  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  forums  on  "top- 
ics of  interest  to  professional  workers 
and  appropriate  to  the  activities  of  the 
union."  A  series  of  six  lectures  on  "So- 
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BETTY  E.  MAY 

Last  August  Betty  Eckhardt  May 
took  up  the  duties  of  director  of 
the  National  Citizens  Committee  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy.  Her  back- 
ground in  community  organization, 
youth  leadership,  and  adult  education 
should  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
stimulating  follow-up  activities  on  the 
conference  recommendations.  Much 
of  this  experience  was  gained  in  ten 
years  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Oglebay  Institute,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  in  fifteen  years  of  agricultural 
extension  work  with  the  University 
of  West  Virginia.  In  her  new  posi- 
tion Mrs.  May  will  build  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  H.  Ida  Curry, 
acting  director  for  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  since  its  forma- 
tion over  a  year  ago. 


cial  Work  in  a  Changing  World"  will 
"cover  basic  points  in  a  philosophy  of 
social  work — a  philosophy  which  has  sig- 
nificance in  understanding  both  the  in- 
dividual and  the  society  in  which  he 
lives."  For  detailed  information  address 
Herbert  Aptekar,  at  the  union's  office, 
39  East  30  Street,  New  York. 

No  Check-Up — Because  of  the  "im- 
provement in  skills  of  supervision  in 
county  welfare  departments"  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Welfare's  division  of 
public  assistance  recently  abolished  its 
review  unit  under  which  it  had  conducted 
a  centralized  reviewing  process.  The 
plan  is  to  have  state  contact  with  the 
counties  no  longer  on  a  case-by-case 
check-up  basis  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
program  of  constructive  state  supervision. 
Under  the  new  system  the  counties  have 
more  direct  responsibility.  They  now  can 
authorize  assistance  payments  whereas 
formerly  their  action  was  merely  a 
recommendation  to  the  state.  The  new 
system  also  places  on  the  county  super- 


intendent the  responsibility  for  interpret- 
ing state  policies  to  the  staff  and  for  in- 
terpreting difficulties  in  policy  application 
to  the  state. 

In  Print — A  third  group  of  twenty  cases 
in  a  continuing  series,  "Case  Reports  in 
Public  Administration,"  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Public  Administration  Serv- 
ice, 1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago.  So 
far  the  service  has  published  a  total  of 
sixty  cases  in  this  series.  Based  on  actual 
incidents  they  deal  with  the  daily  prob- 
lems of  personnel  organization  and  man- 


agement that  confront  a  public  adminis- 
trator. They  are  suggested  for  use  by 
"administrators,  teachers,  researchers, 
and  students."  Price  10  cents  each,  or 
$5.60  for  the  sixty  including  two  binders. 
.  .  .  Another  publication  of  the  Public 
Administration  Service,  "Merit  System 
Installation,"  prepared  by  the  staff,  pre- 
sents a  generalized,  non-technical  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  faced  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  personnel  agency  and  sug- 
gested procedures  for  meeting  them.  A 
variety  of  helpful  forms  are  included  in 
an  appendix.  Price  $1.50. 


People  and  Things 


CALLING  her  "America's  No.  1  Vol- 
unteer"  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  last 
month  named  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as 
an  assistant  director  of  civilian  defense 
in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Though 
Mr.  La  Guardia  cited  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
long  interest  in  volunteer  participation  in 
civilian  defense,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement he  did  not  specify  the  na- 
ture of  her  duties  under  the  appointment. 
Another  OCD  appointment  made  last 
month  was  that  of  Corrington  Gill  as 
deputy  in  charge  of  operations.  Mr.  Gill, 
resigned  as  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  will  co- 
ordinate the  civilian  defense  activities  of 
all  federal  agencies,  take  charge  of  the 
OCD  field  staff,  and  maintain  liaison  be- 
tween state  civilian  defense  organizations. 

New  Jobs — Newcomer  to  New  York's 
Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agen- 
cies is  Lavinia  Keys  Ebling,  who  suc- 
ceeds Leona  Stuart  Areson  on  the  staff. 
Mrs.  Ebling  is  a  seasoned  social  worker 
who  for  six  years  was  with  the  Connie 
Maxwell  Orphanage  in  Greenwood,  S. 
C.,  and  later  was  identified  with  the 
Alabama  Relief  Administration  and  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Recently  she  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  bureau  of  public  assist- 
ance, Social  Security  Board.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
David  B.  Dunlop,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Woman's  City  Club  of  New  York, 
is  the  new  executive  director  of  the 
Citizen's  Housing  Council  of  New  York. 
She  replaces  Florence  Stewart,  who  has 
moved  to  Washington.  .  .  .  James  P.  B. 
Duffy,  former  member  of  Congress  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations.  He  will  act  as  liaison 
between  the  USO  and  government  offices. 
Harlan  M.  Frost  has  resigned  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Toledo  Council 
of  Churches  to  become  director  of  the 
Christian  Commission  for  Camp  Com- 
munities. He  succeeds  Dr.  Dwight  Brad- 
ley, executive  secretary  of  the  Congre- 
gational Commission  for  Social  Action, 
who  filled  the  position  temporarily.  .  .  . 
Rudolph  Wittenberg,  erstwhile  educa- 
tional director  of  the  Hawthorne-Cedar 


Knolls  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently joined  the  staff  of  the  Jewish 
Child  Guidance  Bureau,  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  will  serve  as  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker.  .  .  .  Esther  Beckwith,  who 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  super- 
visor of  the  service  to  foreign  born  of 
the  Brooklyn  section  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  last  month 
was  appointed  director  of  the  council's 
national  department  of  service  to  foreign 
born. 

Children's  Workers —  Along  with  the 
announcement  of  the  imminent  merger 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Henry  Watson  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  comes  word  of  the 
resignation  of  Paul  T.  Beisser  as  the 
Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society's 
general  secretary.  Mr.  Beisser,  whose 
place  in  Baltimore  will  be  filled  tem- 
porarily by  Helen  Mason  of  the  Henry 
Watson  staff,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  to 
become  general  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Children's  Aid  Society.  He  takes  a  posi- 
tion left  vacant  by  Herschel  Alt  who  has 
become  director  of  the  Hawthorne- 
Cedar  Knolls  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Beisser's  former  assistant  at  the 
Baltimore  society,  Margaret  Barbee,  has 
become  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  Child's  Foster  Home  Service,  New 
York  City. 

Fund  Raising — A  new  agency,  the 
United  Fund,  recently  organized  in 
Pittsburgh  has  as  its  purpose  the  con- 
duct of  one  combined  appeal  in  Allegheny 
County  for  wartime  and  "all-time"  so- 
cial services.  The  organization  will  use 
the  established  machinery  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  for  its  campaign  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  with  the  eighty- 
two  Community  Fund  member  agencies 
sharing  in  the  amounts  raised.  Other  or- 
ganizations to  receive  its  support  will  be 
defense  service  or  war  relief  agencies 
which  it  has  investigated  and  approved. 
First  organization  to  make  application 
for  approval  and  inclusion  was  the  USO 
which  had  already  raised  $230,000  of  its 
quota  of  $300,000  for  the  county.  .  .  . 
From  now  on  the  community  fund  rais- 
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ing  organization  in  Kansas  City  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Kansas  City  Community 
Fund,  instead  of  by  its  old  name  of  the 
Kansas  City  Charities  Fund.  United 
money  raising  efforts  in  Kansas  City 
originated  in  1918  when  the  deficit  bud- 
gets of  some  twenty-three  social  welfare 
and  health  agencies  were  "tacked  on" 
to  a  special  drive  for  war  relief  funds. 

Retired — Word  has  come  from  England 
of  the  imminent  retirement  of  Beatrice 
Webb  from  the  presidency  of  the  Fabian 
Society.  Says  the  British  publication,  the 
Cooperative  News:  "At  eighty-three 
years  of  age  this  grand  woman  ruefully 
confesses  that  'old  age  and  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  my  friends  in  London  during 
the  war'  make  it  necessary  for  her  to 
give  up  office.  ...  It  was  the  Webbs  who 
supplied  the  shot  and  shell  in  the  opening 
stages  of  the  battle  between  reformers 
and  reactionaries." 

With  the  SMA—  Texas  lost  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  its  outstanding  social 
workers  when  Gaynell  Hawkins,  long 
associated  with  Elmer  Scott  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Dallas  Civic  Federation, 
undertook  what  she  called  the  "Great 
Adjustment"  by  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  as 
welfare  consultant.  With  headquarters 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  she  has  responsibilities 
stretching  over  Virginia,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, and  both  the  Carolinas.  .  .  .  The 
SMA,  which  seems  to  have  an  eye  for 
the  good  ones,  also  has  on  its  staff  of 
welfare  consultants,  Margaret  Woll, 
formerly  commissioner  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  and 
Zuleika  B.  Hicks,  formerly  of  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Red  Cross  News—  Current  events  have 
so  increased  the  work  of  the  National 
American  Red  Cross  as  to  necessitate  a 
reorganization  of  its  personnel  service. 
J.  Blaine  Gwin  and  Joseph  Leverens 
have  been  relieved  of  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  civilian  relief  and  J.  S.  Logan 
Sayer  of  duties  as  chief  clerk  so  that 
they  may  give  full  time  to  personnel 
work  at  headquarters.  At  the  same  time 
directors  of  personnel  have  been  named 
for  the  three  areas:  eastern,  Roberta 
Morgan ;  midwestern,  H.  E.  Downey ; 
Pacific,  Alida  Bigelow.  The  ARC  pro- 
grams of  civilian  relief  and  home  serv- 
ice have  been  consolidated  into  one  de- 
partment. .  .  .  Last  month  the  Red  Cross 
sent  a  delegation  to  Russia  to  study  and 
report  on  the  most  urgent  relief  needs 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Heading  the  dele- 
gation was  Allen  Wardwell,  member  of 
a  prominent  New  York  City  law  firm. 
.  .  .  Other  Red  Cross  representatives  re- 
cently sent  to  foreign  lands  are:  Bernard 
S.  Carter,  former  resident  of  Paris, 
France,  who  left  this  country  last  month 
by  clipper  for  England  where  he  will  be 
ARC  delegate  to  Great  Britain;  Carroll 


L.  Bryant,  formerly  ARC  assistant  na- 
tional director  of  first  aid,  water  safety, 
and  accident  prevention,  who  has  become 
executive  officer  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Committee  in  London;  Albert 
Evans,  formerly  assistant  national  di- 
rector of  the  disaster  relief  service,  who 
has  gone  to  the  Far  East  to  act  as  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Red  Cross  China 
relief  operations;  Maurice  Barber  and 
James  Foley,  both  of  Washington,  who 
have  gone  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  aid  in  the 
direction  of  Red  Cross  relief  for  the 
Middle  East. 

For  the  Duration — Inroads  of  the  de- 
fense program  on  the  personnel  of  so- 
cial agencies  are  not  limited  to  their 
staffs.  The  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York  reports  practically  a  raid 
on  its  board.  Barklie  Henry,  its  presi- 
dent, and  Samuel  Milbank  are  both  on 
active  "blue  water"  duty  with  the  navy, 
the  former  on  a  sub-chaser;  Henry  S. 
Morgan  is  with  the  army  and  navy  pri- 
orities board;  and  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.  is  now  directing  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram. All  have  resigned  from  CSS  com- 
mittees but  count  themselves  only  "on 
leave"  from  board  duties.  The  only 
resignation  from  the  CSS  board  is  that 
of  Robert  A.  Lovett,  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Public  Service —  New  member  of  New 
York's  Parole  Commission,  filling  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  late  Lou  Gehrig,  is 
Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Battle  of  the  New 
York  City  police  department.  Lieutenant 
Battle,  who  has  been  stationed  in  Har- 
lem since  he  first  joined  the  police  force 
as  a  patrolman  in  1911,  will  specialize 
in  problems  of  Negro  youths.  .  .  .  Con- 
rad Van  Hyning  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  post  he  has  been 
filling  in  an  acting  capacity  ever  since 
Robert  E.  Bondy  resigned  last  spring  to 
return  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Morris  Zelditch  is  the  newly  appointed 
director  of  the  board's  public  assistance 
division.  Mr.  Van  Hyning  was  Florida's 
first  commissioner  of  public  welfare  fol- 
lowing the  organization  of  the  present 
department  in  1936.  Later  he  was  in 
child  welfare  work  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
Leo  Lyons,  who  until  recently  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission  as  well  as  director  of  the 
Chicago  Relief  Administration,  has  hand- 
ed over  one  of  his  jobs  to  Russell  Peters, 
who  will  pilot  the  reorganized  and 
newly-named  Illinois  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission. .  .  .  Rolf  Nugent,  director  of 
consumer  credit  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  was  recently  named  as  al- 
ternate to  Leon  Henderson  on  the  com- 
mittee to  coordinate  work  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  with  other  government 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  regula- 
tion of  consumer  credit. 

From     Washington     comes     word     of 


changes  in  the  division  of  social  protec- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Defense,  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 
Bascom  Johnson,  director,  and  Roy 
Dickerson,  his  assistant,  both  have  re- 
signed, the  former  to  return  to  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
the  latter  to  become  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene 
Society.  Succeeding  Mr.  Johnson  in 
Washington  is  Eliot  Ness,  director  of 
public  safety  of  Cleveland  who  has  been 
loaned  for  the  duration. 

Our  Error — "I  am  not  the  head  of  any 
division.  I  am  a  staff  member,"  writes 
William  Pickens  from  Washington  in 
regard  to  the  announcement  in  these 
columns  in  August  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  Mr.  Pickens 
had  been  reported  as  in  charge  of  the 
Negro  division  for  the  sale  of  defense 
bonds.  Says  he :  "There  is  no  'Negro  Di- 
vision' in  the  Treasury  Department,  un- 
der the  present  administration.  So  far  as 
I  know  the  Treasury  never  has  had  such 
a  division.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
never  will." 


Deaths 

PROF.  ROBERT  B.  MOWAT,  British  his- 
torian, killed  last  month  in  the  crash  of 
a  bomber  plane  being  ferried  to  England. 
Professor  Mowat,  associated  with  the 
British  Library  of  Information,  had  been 
lecturing  in  this  country  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In 
1925-26  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Charles  Locke,  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  London  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

JESSE  HOMER  NEWLON,  professor  of 
education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  a  leader  in  experimental 
progressive  education,  on  September  1  at 
New  Hope,  Pa.  Dr.  Newlon  was  for- 
merly president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  superintendent  of  the 
Denver  Public  Schools,  and  director  of 
the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College. 

SUSAN  GOLDMARK,  of  San  Diego,  Calif, 
died  in  mid-September  in  New  York  af- 
ter many  years  of  invalidism.  Miss  Gold- 
mark  belonged  to  a  family  long  distin- 
guished in  American  life.  She  was  the 
sister  of  Pauline  and  Josephine  Gold- 
mark  and  Mrs.  Felix  Adler  of  New 
York  and  of  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MARY  A.  FOLEY,  for  the  past  five  years 
a  member  of  the  subscription  department 
of  Survey  Associates,  on  September  2. 
Miss  Foley  will  long  be  missed  at  The 
Survey  offices.  She  had  real  ability  as  a 
worker  and  a  rare  capacity  for  friend- 
ship. 
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One  Fifth  of  a  Nation 

DELINQUENCY  CONTROL,  by  Lowell  Juil- 
liard  Carr.  Harper.  447  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


this  book  is  concerned  with 
that  one  fifth  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren which  the  author  estimates  are 
either  already  delinquent,  possess  identi- 
fiable problems  of  behavior,  or  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  because 
of  "deviation  pressures,"  the  control  of 
deviant  behavior  in  the  total  population 
is  considered.  The  author  frankly  essays 
the  problem  of  delinquent  behavior  as  a 
symptom  of  social  organization.  He 
also  looks  upon  delinquency  as  a  form 
of  problem  behavior,  a  manifestation  of 
personality  illness,  and  not  as  character- 
istic of  a  separate  group  in  society- 
designated  as  "the  delinquent."  To  him 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  early  environ- 
mental deprivations  or  unwholesome  par- 
ent-child relationships  may  be  criminal- 
ity, insanity,  social  incompetence  of  one 
form  or  another,  or  just  sheer  unhap- 
piness. 

The  problem  of  control  is  attacked  by 
means  of  four  basic  approaches:  scien- 
tific research,  specific  techniques,  social 
action,  and  social  organization.  The 
author  rightly  generalizes  and  indicates 
that  these  procedures  are  basic  not  only 
to  the  control  of  delinquency  but  to  any 
other  problem  related  to  the  physical, 
mental,  or  social  health  of  a  people 
such  as  tuberculosis,  feeblemindedness, 
or  poverty.  In  the  field  of  delinquency 
these  procedures  express  themselves  in 
the  following  forms:  ascertainment  of 
causal  factors  and  their  relative  weights; 
techniques  in  case  finding  (who  is  the 
child  with  delinquent  or  related  tend- 
encies) and  in  treatment;  increasing 
community  awareness  of  existence  of 
problem  and  need  to  take  action  to 
remedy  or  alleviate  situation;  coordina- 
tion of  private  and  public  social,  educa- 
tional, and  community  organization 
agencies  in  a  combined  effort  to  cope  with 
the  problem  in  the  light  of  known 
techniques. 

A  wealth  of  source  material  is  drawn 
upon  either  to  buttress  theoretical  points 
of  view  or  to  illustrate  practical  pro- 
cedures. Unique  rating  forms  as 
measuring  devices  for  the  determination 
of  "the  shape  of  things"  with  regard  to 
delinquency  control  in  any  given  com- 
munity are  introduced  and  analyzed. 
And,  in  conclusion,  the  Michigan  Child 
Guidance  Institute  is  described  as  an 
illustration  of  Dr.  Carr's  conception  of 
the  combined  "fourfold  approach"  to 
the  control  of  delinquency. 

The  book  is  replete  with  common 
sense.  A  sharp  public  relations  sense 


with  regard  to  the  delinquency  problem 
is  exhibited  although  the  author's  strong 
emphasis  on  propaganda  is  of  doubtful 
wisdom  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
designating  who  shall  determine  the 
"means  to  end"  aspect  in  propaganda  ac- 
tivity in  general.  The  author  demon- 
strates a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
entire  social  work  movement  and  with 
good  effect  brings  this  knowledge  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  Important  sociological  and  statis- 
tical facts  are  brought  together  from 
many  fields  of  knowledge  and  skilfully 
applied  to  the  problem  under  discussion. 
One  curious  finding  on  the  relation  of  the 
economic  depression  to  delinquency — 
decline  in  delinquency  during  the  de- 
pression— needs  more  acceptable  ex- 
planation than  is  given.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  reported  a  similar  finding. 

The  book  is  in  a  form  readily  adapt- 
able for  textbook  purposes.  To  the 
college  student  it  can  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  social  technology  with 
the  problem  of  delinquency  control  as 
illustrative  of  method.  To  the  social 
worker,  psychiatrist,  and  educator  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  delinquency  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  control  from  an 
eclectic  point  of  view,  it  is  valuable  as 
source  material,  and  as  an  over-all  con- 
sideration of  the  delinquency  problem  in 
the  light  of  the  best  and  most  recent 
knowledge  we  have  on  the  subject. 

JOHN  SLAWSON 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  New  York 

Glorified  Counselors 

A  GUIDE  TO  GUIDANCE,  by  Charles  M. 
Smith  and  Mary  M.  Roos.  Prentice-Hall.  440 
pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

'T'HIS  volume  gives  a  very  fair  and 
•*•  comprehensive  picture  of  guidance  in 
the  City  of  New  York  Public  School 
System.  It  will  be  found  illuminating  and 
helpful  to  counselors  and  educators  in  all 
towns  where  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
help  young  persons  prepare  themselves  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

The  authors  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  major  goal  of  education  is  to  develop 
a  type  of  training  for  the  child  that  is 
wholly  suited  to  his  capacities  and  which 
will  serve  too  as  a  challenge  to  his 
potentialities  so  that  he  may  be  encour- 
aged to  take  advantage  of  the  occupa- 
tional opportunities  that  his  community 
has  to  offer.  They  point  out  that  it  is  the 
task  of  those  engaged  in  education  and 
guidance  to  send  into  life-situations  per- 
sons knowing  their  strengths  and  their 
weaknesses.  To  this  end,  the  psychologi- 
cal and  physiological  limits  of  each  child 
must  be  determined.  Though  they  admit 
that  it  is  important  for  the  teacher,  the 


counselor  and  the  student  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  different  types  of  work  and 
the  requirements  demanded  in  each,  the 
authors  believe  that  general  broad  train- 
ing is  preferable  to  giving  the  student 
specific,  unique  and  highly  individual 
skills.  Therefore,  they  stress  the  fact 
that  training  in  dexterity,  in  the  ability 
to  adapt  readily  to  different  kinds  of 
machines,  to  learn  to  eliminate  waste  of 
materials,  to  conserve  energy  and  time 
are  fundamental  and  may  well  be  taught 
during  the  school  period. 

This  book  offers  guidance  to  guiders 
as  does  no  other  book  upon  the  market 
and  will  doubtless  prove  valuable  as  a 
reference  book  in  guidance  courses.  It 
has  this  distinction  too,  it  glorifies  the 
role  of  the  counselor.  EMILY  BURR 

"  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 

Stimulus  to  Imagination 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  GROUP  WORK,  edited 
by  Dorothea  Sullivan.  Association  Press.  230 
pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

'TpHESE  are  good  stories  for  the  most 
•*•  part,  which  make  their  point  without 
dragging  in  a  moral.  Group  workers 
from  many  types  of  agencies,  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, have  written  these  records  of  groups 
with  which  they  have  had  experience. 
There  is,  therefore,  variety  and  a  sense 
of  firsthand  contact  as  well  as  a  core 
of  meaning  which  gives  unity  to  the 
book. 

Collecting  and  editing  the  records  was 
a  project  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Group  Work,  carried 
out  by  an  editorial  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dorothea  Sullivan  of 
the  national  staff  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  It 
probably  was  wise  on  the  whole  to  edit 
the  material  lightly,  even  though  this 
results  in  an  uneven  quality  of  writing. 
There  might  be  some  criticism  of  the 
order  in  which  the  records  are  pre- 
sented, the  first  one  being  likely  to  give 
the  reader  the  impression  of  so  unique 
a  group  work  experience  that  it  could 
not  be  considered  in  any  sense  repre- 
sentative. Occasionally  there  is  a  note 
of  artificiality  in  the  "light  touch"  and 
some  dragging  in  of  ideas  and  incidents 
in  the  introduction.  On  the'  whole,  how- 
ever, the  editors  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  weaving  into  a  unity  a  kaleido- 
scopic variety  of  stories. 

The  core  of  meaning  is  stated  in  the 
preface  and  in  the  final  chapter:  "In 
this  book  we  are  trying  to  show  the  vari- 
ous settings  in  which  group  work  is 
carried  on  and  the  kinds  of  activities  that 
leaders  have  found  to  be  useful  and 
engrossing  to  their  groups."  What  these 
group  workers  mean  by  "useful"  has 
been  summarized  at  the  end  in  a  state- 
ment of  proposed  criteria.  Here  an  ex- 
cellent job  has  been  done  in  suggesting 
types  of  group  achievement,  experiences 
in  the  group  process,  and  marks  of  in- 
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dividual  development  that  may  furnish 
forms  against  which  to  consider  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  relationships  of  a  social 
group. 

To  this  reviewer  the  greatest  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  sense  that  it  gives 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  possibilities  in- 
herent in  group  experience.  Here  are  a 
few  girls  selected  by  a  social  agency  as 
needing  a  "protected"  experience;  here 
are  lonely  old  folks  whose  great  need 
is  not  knitting-wool  but  parties;  here 
are  handicapped  young  people,  boys  and 
girls,  learning  confidence  and  mutual  re- 
spect in  a  group;  here  are  school  girls 
for  the  first  time  meeting  a  strike;  here 
are  men  and  women  in  a  community 
bringing  life  into  local  politics;  here  is 
theater  done  for  the  love  of  it;  here  is 
a  housing  project  with  a  play  problem ; 
here  are  club  activities  from  shopping  to 
reading  Emerson — with  a  meaning  for 
the  people  who  took  part.  For  students 
who  want  records  full  enough  to  enable 
them  to  analyze  the  processes  in  group 
work,  these  stories  will  not  serve ;  and 
students  who  are  suspicious  of  a  some- 
what racy  style  certainly  will  be  doubt- 
ful of  a  book  with  chapter  headings  such 
as  this  one  has. 

The  book  loses  none  of  its  real  value, 
however,  through  its  frankly  non-tech- 
nical story  form,  and  the  fact  that  it 
makes  good  reading  is  after  all  an  asset 
(as  a  sample  of  good  reading,  try  the 
chapter  "Theater  Street").  Its  value 
lies  in  the  picture  it  gives  of  potentiali- 
ties in  persons,  in  groups,  in  city  streets, 
in  beautiful  and  exciting  activities.  The 
service  it  performs  is  that  of  a  stimulus 
to  the  imagination — an  important  service 
to  group  work  or  to  any  other  art. 

LUCY  P.   GARNER 

Division  on  Education  and  Recreation 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago,  III. 

Short  of  Utopia 

NEW  SOCIAL  HORIZONS,  by  Seba  Eldridge. 
Appleton.  Century.  444  pp.  Price  $3.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"C'ROM  a  background  of  social  work, 
practical  politics,  social  science,  and 
philosophy,  Dr.  Eldridge  has  set  forth 
his  conception  of  the  good  life  lived  in 
and  by  means  of  a  planned  society.  His 
"design  for  a  personality-centered  cul- 
ture" is  a  synthesis  of  elements  drawn 
from  many  sources.  It  differs  from  most 
Utopias  in  being  based  on  current  de- 
velopments. While  obviously  influenced 
by  socialist  doctrines  and  practices,  Dr. 
Eldridge  parts  company  with  the 
Marxians.  Instead  of  anticipating  a  so- 
cial revolution  precipitated  by  the  work- 
ers, he  counts  on  the  gradual  social- 
ization of  industry,  education,  and  other 
institutions  through  the  pressure  of  con- 
sumers. Assuming  that  the  developmeni 
of  a  powerful  state  is  very  probable,  he 
discusses  at  length  ways  of  making  it  as 
democratic  as  possible. 

In  answeri 
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This  book  represents  real  vision.  Its 
great  shortcoming  is  that  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  read  by  those  who  might  profit 
most  therefrom.  The  style  is  a  bit 
heavy  for  college  students  and  laymen 
alike.  There  is  a  lack  of  sparkle  and 
thrust  which  might  challenge  potential 
readers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  Americans  will  derive  from 
this  volume  a  new  outlook  on  the  future 
and  a  determination  to  share  in  its  shap- 
ing. STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

More  Than  Techniques 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  AND  HER 
PATIENT,  by  Ruth  Gilbert.  Commonwealth 
Fund.  396  pp.  Price  $2.25,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 


*TPHE  author's  point  of  view  in  discus- 
•*•  sing  mental  hygiene  in  public  health 
nursing  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  introduction  to  her 
book.  Where  she  says:  "Public  health 
nurses  are  not  attempting  through  the 
contribution  of  mental  hygiene  to  achieve 
a  new  philosophy  of  public  health  nursing 
but  more  depth,  accuracy,  and  vitality 
along  the  lines  of  work  already  estab- 
lished in  the  community."  The  book 
makes  clear  "that  mental  hygiene  con- 
cerns itself  fundamentally  with  attitudes, 
relationships,  and  the  resulting  behavior 
of  people,"  and  that  there  is  a  "growing 
body  of  information  and  method  which 
suggests  a  deliberate,  observant,  objec- 
tive way  of  working,  a  habit  of  stopping 
to  question  and  to  think  through  what 
the  behavior  of  the  patient  may  mean  in 
relation  to  the  situation  and  how  the 
nurse  herself  relates  to  that  situation." 
Both  information  and  method  are  pre- 
sented through  a  wealth  of  actual  case 
situations  which  will  be  recognized  by 
any  public  health  nurse  as  those  she  deals 
with  in  her  own  district.  What  nurse 
has  not  prayed  for  guidance  in  helping 
a  patient  who  is  delaying  his  own  recov- 
ery because  of  unwarranted  fears  or 
fears  based  on  worries  due  to  tangible 
and  vital  causes;  or  an  expectant  mother 
who  does  not  want  a  child ;  or  an  over- 
ng  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
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anxious  mother  who  is  creating  the  feed- 
ing problems  she  would  avert.  It  is  soon 
recognized  by  the  average  public  health 
nurse  that  the  best  of  technical  care  or 
instruction  often  fails  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result  unless  they  are  applied 
with  something  more  than  the  skills 
called  techniques. 

The  value  of  Miss  Gilbert's  approach 
is  that  both  information  and  method  be- 
come concrete.  Related  as  they  are  to 
actual  situations  which  any  nurse  will 
recognize  as  her  own,  they  serve  to 
stimulate  criticism  of  her  own  manage- 
ment of  similar  situations  and  to  sug- 
gest other  methods  which  she  may  try 
in  visits  scheduled  for  tomorrow's  work. 
The  chapter  on  relationship  with  co- 
workers  and  inter-agency  relationships 
offers  excellent  suggestions  for  staff 
nurse,  supervisor,  and  administrator. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Miss  Gilbert  that 
her  excellent  bibliography  has  been  used 
as  a  guide  by  many  nurses  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  have  been  stimulated  to 
further  study  by  reading  her  book.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  public  health  nurses 
and  could  well  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
case  discussions  in  in-service  educational 
programs.  MARION  W.  SHEAHAN,  R.N. 
Director,  Division  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health 


Faith  in  Life  and  People 

HUMANITY  ON  TRIAL— A  CASE  FOR  THE  DE- 
FENSE,  by  Horace  J.  Bridges.  Introduction 
by  Hans  Kohn.  Liveright.  -334  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TpHE  last  chapter  in  this  volume  is  a 
*•  fine  tribute  to  Felix  Adler,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  many-sided  leader  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  movement,  who  died 
eight  years  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
The  two  chapters  before  the  last  are 
worth  anybody's  reading  as  a  testament 
of  faith  in  life  and  people.  More  than 
this,  the  next  to  the  last  chapter  espe- 
cially— but  in  good  measure  all  three 
chapters — is  a  strong  antidote  for  the 
pessimism  that  sweeps  over  us  in  an  hour 
as  dark  as  the  present.  There  is  no  false 


note  here.  The  courage,  the  vision, 
and  the  hope  ring  true.  The  reader  can 
well  understand  why  Professor  Kohn  of 
Smith  College  strongly  commends  the 
book  in  a  brief  introduction  because  of 
the  importance  to  all  of  us  of  "thinking 
about  the  meaning  of  life  and  history." 

The  author  is  human  enough,  despite 
his  very  evident  erudition.  No  more 
than  the  rest  of  us  does  he  escape  en- 
tirely from  prejudices  of  his  own.  Some 
readers  will  be  tempted  to  lay  the  vol- 
ume aside  when  among  the  early  pages 
they  find  a  reference  to  psychoanalysis 
as  "a  fashionable  game  of  guess  work." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  many 
to  applaud  the  vigor  and  clarity  with 
which  the  threat  and  menace  of  Hitler- 
ism  and  all  kindred  isms  are  set  forth. 
Some  will  doubt  that  the  author  is 
equally  incisive  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  "better  people"  of  the  world  have 
been  responsible  for  the  machinations  of 
the  "worst  people."  Dr.  Bridges  recog- 
nizes "the  sharp-eyed  readiness  of  almost 
every  man  to  perceive  and  condemn  the 
folly  of  other  people  while  serenely  pre- 
serving a  complete  and  indulgent  blind- 
ness to  his  own."  On  the  whole  his 
eyes  are  pretty  well  open.  Superficiality 
does  not  beguile  him. 

The  book  searches  for  a  more  valid 
and  reliable  standard  of  human  values 
and  a  more  vigorous  adherence.  Where 
one  differs  from  the  author  it  will  be  at 
points  where  difference  is  inevitable.  Dr. 
Bridges  belongs  to  that  select  company 
of  unquestioned  integrity  of  mind  and 
spirit.  Not  the  least  valuable  portions 
of  his  book  will  be  found  in  his  criticisms 
of  practical  endeavors  in  the  interest  of 
democracy  and  the  good  life.  What 
he  has  to  say  about  social  security, 
progressive  education,  the  youth  of  to- 
day, and  daily  life,  should  not  be  ignored. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

Seeds  of  Frustration 

THUS  BE  THEIR  DESTINY:  THE  PERSON- 
ALITY DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEGRO  YOUTH  IN 
THREE  COMMUNITIES,  by  J.  Howcll  Atwood, 
Donald  W.  Wyatt,  Vincent  J.  Davis  and  Ira 
D.  Walker.  Prepared  for  The  American 
Youth  Commission,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, Washington.  D.  C.,  (1941).  96  pp. 
Price  75  cents,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

*TpHIS  volume  presents  summaries  of 
••  case  studies  of  Negro  youth  corro- 
borating and  supplementing  four  major 
studies  published  by  the  American 
Youth  Commission.  The  lack  of  eco- 
nomic and  educational  opportunities  for 
Negroes  in  small  northern  cities  where 
they  constitute  a  proportionately  small 
but  conspicuous  and  isolated  minority 
group  is  shown  to  produce  more  frustra- 
tion than  is  evident  among  members  of 
a  larger,  segregated  group  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  The  frustration  revealed 
by  middle  and  upper  class  Negro  in- 
habitants of  the  latter  city  is  ascribed 
to  their  striving  fer  higher  class  status. 
That  historically  "liberal"  communi- 


ties enforce  race  prejudice  that  is  "deep- 
ening" is  the  contribution  this  study  adds 
to  the  commission's  major  studies.  The 
glaring  disparity  between  the  ideals  of 
service  and  the  policies,  some  of  them 
unwritten,  of  recreational  and  social 
service  agencies  in  Milton,  Pa.,  and 
Galesburg,  111.,  makes  evident  the  need 
for  extending  the  services  of  Negro  so- 
cial workers  into  small  northern  cities 
as  well  as  increasing  the  personnel  in 
southern  cities  such  as  Greensboro. 

The  defense  program  may  result  in 
increased  employment  opportunities  that 
can  relieve  the  tension  caused  primarily 
by  economic  insecurity  which,  in  turn, 
is  heightened  by  color,  caste,  and  class 
discriminations  within  and  without  the 
Negro  minority  group.  Fuller  partici- 
pation in  the  American  social  order  under 
the  guidance  of  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic personnel  appears  to  be  the  au- 
thors' prescription  for  the  optimum  per- 
sonality growth  of  Negro  youth. 
Director  FORRESTER  B.  WASHINGTON 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  University 
School  of  Social  Work 

Lessons  from  England 

CRIMINAL  YOUTH  AND  THE  BORSTAL 
SYSTEM,  by  William  Healy,  M.D.,  and  Bene- 
dict S.  Alper.  Commonwealth  Fund.  251  pp. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

"\\7HAT  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  youthful  crime?  That 
question  has  been  asked  with  increas- 
ing frequency  in  recent  years  in  the  light 
of  the  predominance  of  the  late  teen 
ages  and  early  twenties  in  the  crime 
statistics.  It  is  helpful  to  have  some 
English  answers  set  down  by  American 
observers  just  at  the  culmination  of 
more  than  a  generation  of  practical 
experiment  abroad  and  just  as  the  war 
began  to  liquidate  that  as  well  as  other 
ventures.  The  authors  first  pose  the 
American  problem,  the  "tremendous 
upsurge  of  criminality  during  the  youth 
period"  and  "our  amazingly  ineffective 
methods  of  dealing  with  youthful  of- 
fenders." 

Unlike  Barman's  "The  English  Bor- 
stal System,"  this  volume  is  definitely 
oriented  to  American  needs.  The  au- 
thors are  convinced  that  the  English  in 
developing  since  1895  "the  highly  in- 
dividualized form  of  institutionalized 
training  and  treatment"  for  offenders 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  followed  by 
closely  supervised  parole  known  as  the 
Borstal  System,  have  something  that  the 
United  States  needs.  One  who  reads 
the  detailed  account  of  the  careful  func- 
tional separation  in  the  eleven  Borstal 
institutions — walled  as  well  as  open — 
between  the  disciplinary  staff  and  the 
housemasters  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional, recreational,  and  personal  train- 
ing of  the  inmates  must  agree  that  the 
English  system  with  its  emphasis  on 
high  quality  personnel  marks  a  great  ad- 


vance over  the  ordinary  American  re- 
formatory. The  authors  present  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  system  actually 
works  better  than  the  American  system. 
As  against  21.1  percent  successes  found 
by  the  Gluecks  in  their  five-year  check-up 
on  510  Massachusetts  reformatory  grad- 
uates, Borstal  figures  in  1938  on  883 
graduates  showed  no  convictions  for  53.6 
percent  during  five  years;  and  in  1939 
for  900  discharged  in  1934,  "successes" 
reached  58.2  percent — more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  the  Massachusetts  per- 
centage. 

Yet  the  Borstals,  on  the  eve  of  their 
disruption  by  the  British  defense  crisis, 
were  still  not  using  psychiatrists  and 
hence  still  were  not  making  the  most  of 
possible  best  practice.  The  authors 
point  out,  however,  that  American  re- 
formatories have  at  least  six  weaknesses 
that  the  Borstals  had  overcome:  mass 
treatment,  long  hours  of  idleness,  over- 
crowding and  mingling  of  ages,  rigidity 
of  release  procedures,  low-standard  per- 
sonnel, and  depersonalized  inmate-staff 
relationships.  They  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Correction  Au- 
thority, in  any  state,  as  advocated  by 
the  Criminal  Youth-Justice  Committee 
of  the  American  Law  Institute,  would 
make  it  possible  to  recruit  "the  right 
type"  of  reformatory  personnel  and 
would  thus  raise  the  level  of  reforma- 
tory treatment  in  this  country  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Borstal  plan. 

One  must  question  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  change  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  any  state  reformatory  quite 
so  simply,  and  whether  a  sort  of  "en- 
abling act"  like  the  youth-justice  au- 
thority plan  would  necessarily  work  out 
in  the  American  culture  in  specific 
personalized,  non-political  reformatory 
procedures  such  as  British  culture  pro- 
duced in  the  Borstal  system. 
Director  LOWELL  JuiLLlARD  CARR 

Michigan  Child  Guidance  Institute 

A  Life  of  Action 

McGILLYCUDDY;  AGENT,  by  Julia  B.  McGil- 
lycuddy.  Stanford  University  Press.  291  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  F  ever  a  people  needed  a  benevolent 
dictator,  the  Sioux  Indians  did  in 
1879.  They  got  one,  a  doctor  with  the 
somewhat  implausible  name  of  Valentine 
T.  McGillycuddy,  a  pale  but  stern  young 
man  who  signed  all  documents  tersely, 
"McGillycuddy;  Agent." 

Here  were  9,000  Sioux,  destitute,  driven,, 
resentful,  feared;  9,000  human  beings 
who  with  excellent  reason  hated  the  win- 
ners of  the  West  and  all  their  works? 
9,000  human  powder  kegs;  and  on  top 
of  them,  McGillycuddy,  who  raised  the 
first  U.  S.  flag  before  the  agency  at  Pine 
Ridge.  Unafraid,  understanding,  with  a 
nice  sense  of  exactly  how  tough  he  had 
to  be  and  a  determination  to  be  no* 
tougher  than  that,  McGillycuddy  re- 
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fused  the  aid  of  troops  in  dealing  with  a 
Sioux  crisis  and  relied  on  a  fifty-man 
tribal  police  force  he  had  trained  him- 
self. 

He  was  a  surgeon  under  Crook  after 
the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and 
he  knew  Calamity  Jane,  Wild  Bill,  Sit- 
•ting  Bull,  Crazy  Horse,  and  all  the  rest. 
And  his  life  was  all  action.  It's  a  grand 
story,  well  recorded  by  McGillycuddy's 
second  wife,  who  married  him  long  after 
his  exciting  and  perilous  days  at  Pine 
Ridge.  McGillycuddy  is  an  American 
who  should  be  better  known. 

For  with  the  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration began  the  slow  rebuilding  of  a 
bewildered,  pulverized  nation.  McGilly- 
cuddy knew  it  would  take  years  to  make 
farmers,  stock-breeders,  self-reliant  hu- 
mans, out  of  the  Sioux,  but  he  went 
about  it  with  fairness,  good  sense,  and 
sympathy. 

He  was  not  without  enemies.  His  ef- 
ficient administration  of  Sioux  affairs 
earned  him  the  hatred  of  the  Indian 
Ring,  which  preyed  on  Indian  lands  and 
funds.  He  was  investigated  and  investi- 
gated, by  sincere  eastern  sentimentalists 
and  by  self-seeking,  sly  committees. 
Nothing  was  ever  proved  against  him. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  politics  drove  him  from 
his  post.  Three  years  later  the  govern- 
ment, unable  to  cope  with  the  new  threat 
sweeping  the  plains — the  Ghost  Dance — 
called  McGillycuddy  back.  But  his  ad- 
vice to  withdraw  the  troops  called  for  in 
panic  by  his  successor  went  unheeded. 
The  old  friend  of  the  Indians,  still  re- 
membered and  trusted  by  them,  was  un- 
able to  prevent  the  last  bloody  battle  be- 
tween whites  and  Sioux  at  Wounded 
Knee. 

After  this  McGillycuddy  entered  a 
long  and  fruitful  career  in  public  health 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  fought 
influenza  during  the  first  World  War  in 
California  and  later  in  Alaska,  then 
went  into  private  practice  until  the  day 
in  June,  1939,  when  the  flag  at  Pine 
Ridge  hung  at  halfmast  for  the  man  who 
first  raised  it:  McGillycuddy;  Agent. 
New  York  AI.DEX  STEVENS 

In  Making  a  Will 

HEIRS  TO  YOUR  MONEY  AND  HOW  TO 
PROTECT  THEM,  by  Nathaniel  Fishman. 
I.iveright.  133  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  WRITER  who  undertakes,  in  the 
slender  confines  of  125  pages,  to  in- 
struct a  reader  on  the  subject  of  "Heirs 
to  Your  Money  and  How  to  Protect 
Them,"  will  necessarily  leave  a  good 
deal  of  his  subject  untouched.  Mr. 
Fishman  may  not  have  had  any  such 
broad  purpose,  but  his  publisher's  jacket 
is  at  no  pains  to  limit  his  objective  and 
his  title  covers  more  territory  than  his 
text. 

His  book  includes  brief  comments  on 
numerous  litigated  wills,  a  few  testa- 
mentary forms,  excerpts  from  several 


wills,  and  an  appendix  of  definitions. 
Virtually  all  the  citations  are  from  New 
York — the  Empire  State  indeed,  but 
scarcely  the  mother  of  all  heirs.  A  few 
of  the  quoted  excerpts  are  more  inter- 
esting than  instructive.  Now  and  then 
the  author  is  not  above  a  bromide,  and 
some  of  his  definitions  don't  quite  jell. 

A  customer  may  finish  the  book  with 
the  melancholy  impression  that  wills  are 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  attorneys 
and  the  green  pastures  of  litigants — a 
reflection  that  may  be  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  The  lay  reader  who  acquires 
the  idea  that  the  making  and  executing 
of  wills  is  replete  with  pitfalls  has  laid 
hold  of  a  useful  notion. 

Though  Mr.  Fishman  scolds  his  breth- 
ren of  the  bar  for  their  sins,  the  moral 
his  pages  suggest  to  this  lay  reader  is: 
see  a  lawyer  when  making  a  will.  Don't, 
of  course,  just  see  any  lawyer — he 
should  be  picked  with  no  less  care  than 
one  would  lavish  on  choosing,  say,  a 
roadster  or  a  cravat.  True,  a  lawyer  will 
be  no  assurance  against  post-mortem  dis- 
putes. But  he  may  decrease  the  chances 
of  litigation  and,  if  it  comes,  he  may  in- 
crease the  hope  of  successful  defense. 
As  this  world  goes,  that's  something. 

RALPH  HAYES 
New   York    Community    Trust 

The  Drinking  Ledger 

WHAT  PRICE  ALCOHOL?  by  Robert  S. 
Carroll.  Macmillan.  362  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TLJERE  is  a  thought-provoking  book 
which  should  command  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  issue  on  this  con- 
troversial subject.  Dr.  Carroll  ap- 
proaches the  alcohol  problem  as  a 
sociologist,  biochemist,  and  psychiatrist 
whose  professional  experience  has 
brought  him  in  contact  with  great  num- 
bers of  lives  ruined  by  drink.  Earnestly, 
vividly,  at  times  almost  with  fanatical 
conviction,  he  marshals  his  facts  and 
figures  on  both  sides  of  the  drinking 
ledger  and  strikes  a  balance  definitely 
in  the  red.  Alcohol,  in  his  opinion,  is 
destructive  to  anyone  with  neurotic  tend- 
encies, in  which  category  he  places  the 
average  citizen.  A  good  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  giving  the  reasons  for 
this  neurotic  vulnerability. 

Coming  as  a  new  and  intriguing 
thought  to  many  will  be  his  basic  thesis 
that  the  nervous  instability  and  inade- 
quacy of  many  people  is  due  primarily 
to  ignorant  or  intemperate  eating  habits, 
either  on  the  part  of  their  forebears 
(making  for  a  constitutionally  handi- 
capped nervous  system),  or  because  of 
faulty  eating  habits  established  in  child- 
hood. "I  write  of  a  toxic-tainted 
humanity,  naming  food  intemperance  as 
the  arch-enemy,  alcohol  as  its  viceroy 
.  .  .  ."  He  expounds  against  a  high 
caloric  diet,  against  allowing  a  child 
to  eat  sodas,  candy,  hot  dogs,  and  the 


like,  when  and  as  it  pleases,  with  the 
subsequent  danger  of  a  vitality  deficiency, 
and  of  increasing  dependence  on  con- 
stant food  stimulation.  And,  says  Dr. 
Carroll,  "It  is  but  a  step  from  this  food 
craze  to  the  quicker  satisfaction  of  some 
artificial  pick-me-up,"  by  which  he  means 
cigarettes  and  alcohol. 

However  far  the  reader  may  agree 
with  Dr.  Carroll,  he  will  find  much 
here  that  is  stimulating.  Especially  fine 
is  the  section  devoted  to  the  importance 
of  early  emotional  training  in  facing 
reality  and  learning  self-reliance.  The 
book  deals  not  only  with  the  drinker  but 
with  the  man  and  how  he  came  to  be, 
with  the  whole  organism  in  the  total  sit- 
uation. The  numerous  case  histories  are 
illuminating  and  revealing  of  the  methods 
Dr.  Carroll  evidently  has  applied  so 
successfully  to  helping  alcoholics  return 
to  effective  living. 
Wakefteld,  R.  I.  CHARLES  H.  DURFEE 

Foolproof  Procedures 

MANUAL  OF  BUSINESS  METHODS  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE, by  John  C.  Weigel.  Printed  by  State 
of  Illinois.  548  pp. 

/~\NE  of  the  hopeful  signs  for  the  con- 
~^  tinued  improvement  of  governmental 
finance  administration  is  the  great 
interest  displayed  recently  by  administra- 
tors in  informing  their  subordinate  em- 
ployes, other  administrators,  and  the 
general  public  of  the  work  they  are  per- 
forming. Much  of  this  information  is 
embodied  in  manuals  of  accounting  and 
financial  procedure  dealing  with  par- 
ticular governmental  units.  The  latest 
contribution  is  in  the  public  welfare  field 
in  the  form  of  a  manual  of  business 
methods  by  John  C.  Weigel  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Public  \Velfare. 
Although  the  manual  deals  with  the  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  department  of 
public  welfare  with  which  the  author  is 
associated  and  the  various  institutions 
over  which  it  exercises  control,  the  book 
can  be  easily  used  as  a  guide  in  setting 
up  and  administering  business  and  ac- 
counting systems  of  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  other  governmental  units. 

The  procedures  are  written  up  in  de- 
tail (in  some  places  the  author  even 
indicates  the  color  of  ink  to  use)  and 
are  so  well  presented  that  anyone  with 
a  slight  knowledge  of  accounting  can 
easily  follow  them.  The  author  makes 
good  use  of  such  devices  as  accounting 
forms,  journal  entries,  and  financial 
statements.  The  reader  is  further  helped 
by  the  logical  order  in  which  the  mate- 
rial is  presented.  There  is  some  repeti- 
tion but  it  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 
confuse  or  irritate. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  as  in  most 
manuals  of  this  type,  there  is  no  dis- 
cussion or  summary  of  some  of  the  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  on  which  the 
procedures  are  based.  However,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  in  favor  of  the  manual 
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PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  K. 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Ove 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro 
fessional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  Sli 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE  to  meet  the  periodic 
or  special  needs  of  organizations  not  requir- 
ing a  full-time  specialist  in  the  field.  Col- 

lf<  titm,  rom/ii/alton,  anil  analytic  o/  dalat 
Preparation  of  ttalislical  tablet  or  report!  i 
Editing  i  indexing  t  coding,  library  retearch. 

Small  or  large  assignments  completed  prompt- 
ly and  carelully.  Fifteen  years'  experience. 
Call  Mrs.  Mary  Chanller  Hubbard,  ALgonquin 

4-5505. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  par 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  bettei 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
J.I. rio  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St..  Ne« 
York.  New  York. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


WORKER  WANTED 

THE  position  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Club  and 
Group  Worker  in  a  large  settlement  house  will 
be  open  January  1st.  Applications  considered 
confidential.  Give  full  information,  including 
Draft  Status.  7764  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Having  completed  a  piece  of  educational  pi- 
oneering, I  am  looking  for  the  next  chal- 
lenging enlistment.  Hroad  experience  in 
organization,  fact-finding,  and  public  relations. 
University  graduate,  Christian,  married,  sea- 
soned, living  in  New  York.  Author  of  well 
known  books  on  social-economic  problems  of 
American  life.  Work  desired  must  he  basic, 
constructive,  and  substantial.  7766  Survey. 

Are  You  casting  about  for  a  man  of  adequate 
education,  experience,  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions to  do  an  important  job  in  community 
welfare  or  industrial  relations?  If  it's  a  job 
that  calls  for  vision  combined  with  timely 
practical  methods,  here  is  a  man  interested  to 
discuss  the  matter,  with  you.  He  stresses 
economy  and  self-supportingness.  7767  Survey. 

Executive  Nurse  desires  change.  Public  Health. 
Social  Service,  Institutional  Management  ex- 
perience and  training.  Highest  references. 
7772  Survey. 

Thoroughly  trained  man  in  boy's  work  field.  Ex- 
ecutive experience ;  organizing  and  creative 
ability ;  pleasing  personality.  Eastern  States.. 
College  graduate.  7773  Survey. 

Experienced  Secretary:  young  woman,  available 
Saturdays,  stenography,  typing,  clerical  work, 
good  penmanship.  Publishing  and  advertilini 
experience  in  social  welfare  field, 
recommendation.  7775  Survey. 


g 
Excellent 


Negro  PhD.  now  teaching  wishes  permanent 
work  with  boys  or  young  men,  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  7748  Survey. 


Young  man,  M.A.  Columbia.  Vocational  psy- 
cholog.st.  counsel,  social  work,  rehabilitation, 
occupational  therapy,  personnel,  guidance 
Ciood  experience  and  references.  7774  Survey 


that  the  described  procedures  conform 
to  such  principles.  Although  we  agree 
with  the  quotation  from  Paine  with 
which  the  book  starts  out,  that  "public 
money  ought  to  be  touched  with  the 
most  scrupulous  conscientiousness  of 
honor,"  and  we.  know  that  most  em- 
ployes are  honest,  nevertheless  it  may  be 
said  for  the  procedures  described  here 
that,  to  an  outsider  at  least,  they  appear 
to  be  foolproof.  Particularly  impressive 
are  the  purchasing  and  storing  proced- 
ures which  are  written  up  more  fully 
here  than  in  most  manuals. 

In  the  light  of  the  expansion  of  pub- 
lic welfare  activities  with  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  financial  administration 
problems,  it  is  fortunate  that  books  of 
this  type  are  appearing  because  they  pro- 
vide the  means  for  solving  many  of  these 
problems.  IRVING  TENNER 

Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association 
Chicago,  111. 

At  the  Core 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  BOYS,  by 
Robert  C.  Cole.  Harper.  252  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


character:  religious,  such  as  synagogues; 
cultural,   such    as   schools   and    libraries; 
philanthropic,   such   as  hospitals,   old-agi 
homes,   orphan   asylums;   social,  such 
employment   offices,   refugee   service,   an 
many  others,  and  finally  extensive  money 
raising  campaigns  for  the  relief  of  Je 
in  Europe. 

In  1850,  there  were  not  even  100  Jew 
in  Detroit;  in  1880,  there  were  abou 
1,000;  and  in  1940,  they  totalled  90,000. 
The  Jewish  community  was  founded  on 
the  three  basic  principles  which  have 
preserved  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora. 
In  1851,  the  first  Jewish  society,  Beth-El, 
was  founded  in  Detroit,  its  three  aims 
to  provide  a  place  for  common  worship ; 
a  Jewish  cemetery;  a  Talmud  Torah,  in 
which  to  hand  down  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions to  Jewish  children. 

In  the  past  year,  more  than  20,000 
Jews  taxed  themselves  and  donated 
$735,000  to  the  Jewish  institutions  of 
Detroit.  These  institutions  are  demo- 
cratically organized  with  practically  no 
antagonism  between  the  so-called 
"Yahudim,"  German  Jews,  and  Eastern 
European  Jews.  A  welfare  fund  in 
which  all  collections  are  concentrated 


THIS  book,  interestingly  written  and 
covering  all  phases  of  the  counseling  put  an  end  to  the  numerous  campaigns 
and  guidance  field,  should  be  on  the  desk 
of  every  person  doing  counseling  work. 
It  is  particularly  useful  for  beginners, 
but  counselors  with  considerable  experi- 
ence will  find  it  valuable,  in  that  it 
restates  clearly  and  concisely  the  concepts 
and  programs  which  are  the  very  core 
of  the  counselor's  work. 

The  chapter  on  psychological  and  apti- 
tude testing  with  its  information  on  tests 
that  might  be  used  and  its  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  value  of  certain  types  of 
tests,  is  of  particular  interest  to  those 
who  have  not  delved  deep  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

The  chapters  on  group  counseling  and 
individual  counseling  are  basic.  Coun- 
seling, says  the  author,  is  "advice  given 
upon  request."  He  adds:  "In  these 
three  words,  given  upon  request,  rests  the 
whole  structure  of  guidance.  Advice 
cannot  be  forced  upon  any  individual; 
it  must  be  sought  voluntarily.  The 
counselor  may  prepare  his  boys  so  that 
they  will  want  his  counsel  and  advice, 
but  he  must  never  attempt  to  counsel 
anyone  by  compulsion." 

CLAYTON  W.  COOK 
National  Youth  Administration 
Rochester,  N.   Y. 


Fruits  of  Freedom 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICES  OF  DETROIT, 
by  S.  D.  Weinberg.  Jewish  Welfare  Federa- 
tion of  Detroit.  211  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  ''HIS    author    has    done    more    than 
merely   write   a   book.      He   has   pic- 


tured how  a  community  of  90,000  Jews 

arose  out  of  the  smallest  beginnings  and 

created    multiple    institutions    of    divers 
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which  existed  previously.  A  welfare 
federation  unites  all  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  activities  and 
raising  them  to  a  high  level. 

Although  Mr.  Weinberg  concerns 
himself  only  with  the  social  institutions 
and  their  development,  he  actually  gives 
us,  in  some  ways,  a  history  of  the  Jews 
of  Detroit.  The  large  scale  on  which 
the  Jewish  community  has  created  and 
maintains  its  various  social  institutions, 
the  democratic  way  which  reigns  in  them, 
the  tolerance  which  the  leaders  of  the 
various  trends  and  opinions  show  to  each 
other  and  the  harmonious  way  in  which 
they  cooperate,  are  all  fruits  which  have 
grown  and  bloomed  on  the  free  and 
creative  American  soil. 
New  York  JACOB  LESTSCHINSKY 

For  Specialists 

EN'DOCRINOLOGY— THE  GLANDS  AND  THEIR 
FI-NCTIONS,  by  R.  G.  Hoskins,  M.D.  Nor- 
ton. 388  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

'"TpHE  endocrine  glands  are  mysterious 
•*•  in  their  action  and  lend  themselves 
to  absurd  conjecture.  If  no  other  diag- 
nosis suggests  itself  the  patient  may  be 
said  to  suffer  from  "glandular  dysfunc- 
tion." Dr.  Hoskins,  former  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Endocrinology,  has  prob- 
ably read  more  good  and  bad  articles  on 
this  subject  than  anyone  else  and  this 
book  reports  his  conclusions.  It  will  be 
easily  read  by  physicians,  but  will  con- 
stitute difficult  reading  for  one  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  rather  specialized  vocab- 
ulary of  the  field  of  studv. 

E.   H.  RYNEARSON.  M.D. 
Rochester,   Minn. 
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«  Take  another  look  at  Hitler's  picture. 
It  is  the  face  that  will  have  launched 
1,400  American  merchant  ships  by  the 
end  of  1943.— New  York  Times. 

•  The    real    fifth    columnists    in    human 
society    are    those    who    abandon    their 
faith    in    the    possibilities    of    attainable 
human    goodness    and    truth.    —    RABBI 
DAVID  DE  SOLA  POOL,  New  York. 

•  A    Democratic    Order     needs     to    be 
something  far  more  dramatic  and  inspir- 
ing  than    a    mere    tidying    up    of    social 
security. — GEOFFREY    GROWTH ER,   editor, 
The  London  Economist,  in  Fortune. 

•  If  we  are  to  weather  the  stresses  and 
strains  that  are  upon  us,  we  must  devel- 
op  ideas  of   service,   achievement,   social 
responsibility   and   economic  cooperation. 
These  must  become  second  nature  to  us 
if  our  society  is  to  survive. — KENNETH 
E.   APPEL,    M.D.,    University    of   Penn- 
sylvania. 

'  I  wish  that  our  personal  ethical  no- 
tions would  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  divide  the  world  into  good  people 
and  bad  people,  with  ourselves  so  irre- 
vocably and  irretrievably  in  the  first 
group. — G.  HOWLAND  SHAW,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  American 
Prison  Congress. 


So  They  Say 


•  Everything  that  is  legal  is  not  neces- 
sarily   wise. — HELEN    CODY    BAKER    in 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

•  There  must  be  more  cross-fertilization 
between  technical  and  social  research  or 
they  both  will  stop. — Said  at  the  recent 
scientific  congress  in  London. 

•  All  history  proves  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  have  always  been  wrong 
in   their   social   prejudices   and   that   the 
world's  advancement  has  been  due  to  the 
very  small  minority  who   have   had   the 
courage   to   combat   these   prejudices.   — 
DAVID  SAVILLE  MUZZEY  in  The  Stand- 
ard. 

'  There  has  been  some  evasion  of  op- 
portunity in  the  devotion  of  centers  of 
the  higher  learning  to  the  .ant-like  pur- 
suit of  scholarship  and  science.  I  believe 
that  above  all  it  is  the  duty  of  such  cen- 
ters to  turn  their  members'  thoughts  to 
questions  of  direction,  of  duty,  of  choice. 
— REXFORD  G.  TUGWELL  to  the  student 
assembly  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


•  Men    are    in    a   mood    to   see   healthy 
women    around    town.     The    sight    does 
something  to  their  spirit. — PERCY  WEST- 
MORE,  Hollywood  make-up  expert. 

•  The  negligent  teacher,  the  lackadaisi- 
cal student,  are  today  committing  sabo- 
tage in  the  most  vital  of  all  defense  in- 
dustries.— ALVIN  JOHNSON,  Netv  School 
for  Social  Research. 

•  Sure,  the  people  are  always  right  in 
the  long  run.  But  sometimes  it  must  be 
a  very  long  run  before  the  right  public 
judgment   develops.   Public  opinion   does 
make      mistakes. — RAYMOND     CLAPPER, 
news    commentator. 

•  If  it  is  true   that  the  triumphs   and 
tragedies  of  the  street  flow  into  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  child,  then  all  pro- 
grams of  personality  change  must  man- 
age   somehow    to    change    the    street. — 
JAMES  S.  PLANT,  M.D.,  in  "Personality 
and   Cultural  Pattern." 

•  In  dealing  with  requests  [for  founda- 
tion grants]   note  that  when  institutions 
say    there    is    a    "real    challenge"    in    a 
situation     there     is     usually     a     deficit. 
Deficits  are  not  presumptive  evidence  of 
good  management. — ALAN  GREGG,  M.D., 
Rockefeller    Foundation,    in    "The    Fur- 
therance of  Medical  Research." 
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Relief  in  These  Times 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER  AND  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


because  of  its  lack  of  federal  aid  and,  frequently,  even  of 
state  aid. 

What  about  staffs?  Most  of  the  welfare  departments 
with  greatly  decreased  caseloads  have  made  some  staff  re- 
ductions, but  usually  they  have  attempted  to  retain  suf- 
ficient staff  to  do  a  better  job.  Some  already  have  been  able 
to  report  increased  success  in  rehabilitative  efforts  because 
of  the  more  intensive  service  they  have  been  able  to  give  to 
the  clientele. 

The  picture,  of  course,  is  not  as  even  as  these  general 
comments  might  seem  to  imply.  Viewed  closely  it  is  spot- 
ted with  freak  occurrences:  one  defense  county  reports  a 
steadily  rising  load ;  another  finds  its  load  of  "unemploy- 
ables"  decreasing  almost  as  steadily  as  its  "employables" ; 
a  few  sections  are  having  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  staff 
to  carry  on.  This  is  a  large  and  heterogeneous  country.  It 
would  be  futile  to  expect  a  uniform  pattern.  The  only 
way  to  know  what  is  happening  is  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  localities  where  it  is  happening. 

In    the    East 

Boston:  Relief  rolls  have  been  declining  steadily  with  the 
development  of  the  defense  program.  Since  appropriations 
are  based  on  estimates  of  expected  load  there  has  been  no 
pressure  to  reduce  them  below  the  amounts  requested.  The 
estimate  for  1941  "was  probably  a  bit  higher  than  the 
actual  expenditures  show."  The  cost  of  living  is  now 
"under  study"  in  relation  to  relief  and  public  assistance 
grants,  but  rising  rents  have  not  yet  been  a  problem  in  the 
city.  An  "automatic"  staff  reduction  brought  about  by 
resignations  and  leaves  for  military  service  has  been  even 
more  rapid  than  the  caseload  decline,  so  that  there  has  been 
no  necessity  and  no  demand  for  staff  layoffs. 

Worcester,  Mass.:  The  general  relief  load  has  dropped  al- 
most every  month  since  it  reached  its  peak  in  June  1939 
with  5,158  cases  at  a  cost  of  $206,025.  The  city  picked  up 
industrially  nearly  a  year  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
defense  program  and  the  pick-up  was  almost  immediately 
reflected  in  the  relief  rolls.  The  decline,  however,  has  been 
more  rapid  since  the  defense  program  began.  In  September 
1941  there  were  only  1,684  cases  on  the  rolls,  with  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  $57,650.  The  public  is  "practically 
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sold  on  an  adequate  relief  program"  so 
that  there  has  never  been  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  appropriations.  Rising 
costs  of  living,  particularly  in  rents,  are 
being  met  by  necessary  budgetary 
changes.  No  staff  discharges  have  been 
made,  but  10  percent  of  the  workers 
have  left  voluntarily.  There  have  been 
some  inquiries  as  to  why  the  staff  is  not 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  the  load,  but  explanations  as  to  the 
previous  conditions  of  understaffing  have 
kept  the  question  from  developing  into  a 
"public  issue."  Individual  general  relief 
caseloads  now  include  about  85  cases  per 
worker,  thus  offering  possibilities  for 
"more  of  a  casework  job."  The  worst 
threat  to  the  immediate  future  is  the 
possibility  of  priorities  unemployment  but 
this  is  not  expected  to  be  so  severe  as  to 
add  heavily  to  the  relief  burden. 

Rhode  Island:  One  of  the  few  states 
with  a  statewide  unemployment  relief 
program,  Rhode  Island  has  seen  its  case- 
load almost  halved  since  January  first. 
Defense,  as  the  major  motive  force  be- 
hind the  decrease,  has  been  aided  and 
abetted  by  conscious  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare to  reduce  its  load.  These  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  four  areas: 
closer  cooperation  with  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  in  aiding  relief  re- 
cipients to  find  private  employment; 
closer  cooperation  with  those  agencies 
which  provide  training  and  retraining 
facilities;  greater  emphasis  on  physical 
as  well  as  vocational  rehabilitation;  a 
"generally  higher  standard  of  social 
work"  growing  out  of  civil  service 
standards,  in-service  training,  and  lower 
caseloads. 

In  spite  of  the  general  drop  in  case- 
load in  all  parts  of  the  state  there  is  no 
strong  public  pressure  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations. Even  if  there  were,  it  could 
not  have  an  effect  for  another  year  when 
budgets  will  again  come  before  the  state 
legislature  for  consideration.  The  prob- 
lem of  increased  costs  of  living  has  been 
studied  by  a  committee  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  which 
has  already  released  new  standards  call- 
ing for  a  marked  increase  in  family  al- 
lowances. No  move  has  been  made  to- 
wards staff  reductions,  but  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs  in  the  unemployment  relief 
staff  the  position  is  not  filled.  Several  of 
the  professional  staff  have  gone  over  by 
way  of  civil  service  examinations  to  the 
public  assistance  categories,  where  case- 
loads are  increasing. 

Individual  unemployment  relief  case- 
loads are  greatly  reduced,  making  this 
"the  golden  age  for  rehabilitation."  More 
intensive  service  can  be  and  is  being  pro- 
vided for  the  clientele  which  now  in- 
cludes a  higher  percentage  of  families 
with  difficult  problems.  State  relief  of- 
ficials are  determined  to  use  this  op- 


portunity to  demonstrate  that  adequate 
standards  of  assistance  are  in  the  long 
run  the  greatest  economy.  Old  "penny 
wise  but  pound  foolish"  rulings  are  be- 
ing abolished  and  expenditures  represent- 
ing "sound  social  investments" — dentures, 
glasses,  artificial  limbs— are  being  al- 
lowed. Welfare  officials  hope  that  this 
policy  will  produce  enough  good  results 
by  the  next  legislative  session  "to  fore- 
stall pressure  for  unwise  reduction  in 
appropriations." 

Hartford,  Conn.:  The  general  relief 
caseload  has  dropped  from  2,563  cases 
in  March  1939  to  624  cases  today.  Cur- 
tailment in  construction  work  in  the  area 
and  layoffs  from  small  businesses  af- 
fected by  defense  priorities  are  not  ex- 
pected to  inflate  the  relief  rolls,  as  other 
employment  is  available.  "It  is  pretty 
generally  accepted  that  families  on  relief 
are  receiving  enough  food,"  particularly 
since  the  stamp  plan  has  been  in  effect. 
Other  budgetary  items  have  been  in- 
creased to  meet  living  costs.  Staff  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  proportion  to 
reduced  caseloads,  but,  where  possible, 
professional  workers  have  been  offered 
positions  in  other  departments.  Several 
workers  have  resigned  to  take  other  jobs. 
Visitors  carry  loads  averaging  sixty-five 
cases,  and  in  addition,  make  investiga- 
tions for  WPA  and  "low  income  stamp 
plan"  certifications. 

New  York  State:  "Upstate,"  the  state 
exclusive  of  New  York  City,  caseloads 
have  diminished  almost  to  a  "hard  core" 
of  unemployables.  The  most  spectacular 
decreases  have  occurred  in  the  industrial 
areas,  but  rural  sections  have  also  been 
experiencing  a  steady  decline.  In  New 
York  City,  not  a  defense  "boom  town," 
the  drop  was  at  first  slower  than  else- 
where, but  in  the  past  few  months  has 
rapidly  been  gaining  momentum.  (See 
page  317.)  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  is 
expected  that  the  1941  decrease  will  be 
approximately  17  percent  of  the  total 
load,  almost  the  same  as  the  decrease 
last  year.  State  budgetary  requests  to  the 
legislature  are  being  made  on  this  basis. 
Local  relief  appropriations — the  state 
reimburses  40  percent  —  have  been  de- 
clining in  line  with  caseload  decreases 
but  there  has  been  no  heavy  pressure, 
outside  a  few  rural  areas,  to  make  ar- 
bitrary cuts  beyond  what  the  case  counts 
indicate.  On  the  whole,  "the  public  is 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  appropria- 
tions to  meet  needs  on  a  budgetary 
basis,"  and  indications  are  that  individual 
budgets  will  be  adjusted  to  meet  changed 
living  costs.  The  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  in  order  to  combat  any 
changes  either  upwards  or  downwards 
on  an  arbitrary  percentage  basis,  is  send- 
ing its  home  economists  and  nutrition  ex- 
perts into  the  local  areas  to  study  costs 
and  advise  on  budgetary  revisions.  There 


has  been  practically  no  demand  for  staff 
reductions  on  any  wholesale  dismissal 
basis. 

What  reductions  have  been  effected 
have  been  through  the  simple  expedient 
of  not  filling  vacated  positions.  The  most 
notable  drop  has  occurred  in  the  clerical 
staffs.  Field  representatives  from  the 
state  department  report  that  local  offi- 
cials for  the  most  part  have  a  real  con- 
viction that  sufficient  technical  staff 
must  be  retained  to  make  this  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  improvement  of  services, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  health,  medical 
care,  and  family  adjustment — "the  public 
is  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  these  services." 

The  one  black  spot  in  this  fair  picture 
is  the  shadow  of  priorities  unemploy- 
ment, in  some  areas  already  beginning  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  descending 
rolls.  Relief  officials,  however,  seem  to 
be  prepared  for  its  coming  and  report 
that  "there  is  plenty  of  money"  to  meet 
the  situation. 

Buffalo:  In  this  "boom"  area  where 
great  airplane,  steel,  chemical,  and  muni- 
tions plants  have  been  developed,  the 
home  relief  caseload  has  dropped  from  a 
daily  average  of  18,945  in  1940  to  10,840 
in  1941.  In  spite  of  "extravagant  proph- 
ecies as  to  labor  shortage  during  the  next 
six  months,"  1,700  to  2,000  trainees  who 
have  been  graduated  from  defense  train- 
ing classes  in  vocational  schools  have  not 
been  placed,  though  some  may  soon  be 
absorbed  by  the  new  aircraft  plants 
which  are  still  in  the  organizational 
stage.  "There  is  always  public  pressure 
to  reduce  relief  appropriations  and  staff," 
but  the  Erie  County  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure 
groups.  Cuts  which  have  been  made 
have  not  been  out  of  proportion  to  case- 
load decreases.  In  1940  the  budget  was 
$14,000,000;  in  1941  it  was  $12,700,000. 
The  1942  estimate  is  $8,900,000  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimated  caseload  of  8,000. 
The  staff  has  been  reduced  from  1,350 
in  March  1939  to  approximately  800  to- 
day. The  number  of  caseworkers  is  al- 
ways determined  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  caseload  average  of  between  sixty  and 
eighty  per  worker.  Persons  close  to  the 
welfare  scene  are  deeply  worried  about 
post-emergency  conditions,  as  the  1,000 
families  a  month  who  are  pouring  into 
the  city  for  work  in  the  defense  plants 
are  rapidly  acquiring  legal  settlement. 
"Now  is  the  time  for  very  careful  plan- 
ning and  consideration  of  the  situation 
that  is  bound  to  come  about  when  em- 
ployment in  this  area  becomes  normal." 

Rochester:  The  city  has  experienced  a 
40  percent  drop  in  its  home  relief  case- 
load since  last  January,  but  a  slight  sea- 
sonal rise  is  expected  in  the  next  few 
months.  Relief  appropriations  have  been 
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cut,  but  not  below  the  welfare  depart- 
ment's budgetary  requests.  Successive 
yearly  home  relief  expenditures  were  $5,- 
475,000  in  1939;  $4,400,000  in  1940;  an 
estimated  $3,200,000  in  1941.  On  the 
basis  of  caseload  decreases  the  depart- 
ment will  ask  for  $2,100,000  for  1942. 
If  this  sum  should  prove  insufficient, 
emergency  borrowing  will  be  possible  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  care.  All  so- 
cial agencies  in  the  city  use  the  same  base 
family  budgets,  which  were  increased  as 
of  October  1  to  allow  10  percent  more 
for  food  to  meet  increased  costs.  The  in- 
teragency  budget  committee  is  now  at 
work  studying  rents  to  determine 
whether  a  rise  in  rent  allowances  is  also 
necessary.  Normal  staff  resignations  have 
accounted  for  most  of  the  staff  reduction 
that  has  taken  place.  Not  a  single  re- 
placement has  been  made  since  August 
1940.  In  addition,  some  twenty  social 
workers  have  been  dropped  as  the  natural 
decrease  among  social  workers  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  among  clerical  workers. 
Individual  caseloads,  however,  are  "con- 
siderably below  the  justifiable  level."  The 
welfare  department  has  not  laid  off 
workers  as  rapidly  as  caseloads  have  de- 
creased, because  of  the  "investment  in 
training"  they  represent  and  because  "it 
is  too  soon  to  know  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect in  the  near  future." 

New  York  City:  The  home  relief  load 
is  now  at  its  lowest  point  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  home  relief  became  a 
function  of  the  city  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. In  September  the  over -all  load, 
home  relief  and  WPA,  had  dropped  56 
percent  from  the  load  of  June  1935. 
During  September  the  average  weekly 
drop  in  the  home  relief  caseload  was 
900.  Closing  of  cases  due  to  private  em- 
ployment and  all  other  causes,  except 
WPA,  were  slightly  more  than  the  new 
cases  accepted ;  the  large  net  drop  was 
due  to  WPA  assignments,  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  there  were  more 
closing  to  private  employment  than  to 
WPA. 

Applications  for  relief  have  fallen 
steadily  but  not  spectacularly.  The  first 
week  in  August  they  numbered  2,885  ; 
the  last  week  in  September,  1,873.  The 
decline  both  in  active  cases  and  in  ap- 
plications is  general  throughout  the  city, 
except  in  Harlem  districts  where  Negro 
unemployment  remains  high. 

The  staff  of  the  department  has  been 
shrinking  along  with  the  case  rolls,  so 
that  the  load  carried  by  individual  work- 
ers remains  at  about  sixty-five.  The  staff 
shrinkage  has  occurred  by  natural  proc- 
ess— and  not  by  dismissals.  Employment 
opportunities  other  than  in  welfare  work 
have  attracted  many  of  the  younger  peo- 
ple, both  professional  and  clerical,  and 
their  places  have  not  been  rilled. 

There  appears  to  be  little  pressure  to 
increase  individual  relief  grants  in  view 


of  the  rising  cost  of  living,  but  the  de- 
partment is  now  engaged  in  studying  all 
aspects  of  family  budgets.  Rents  among 
the  relief  clientele  have  not  as  yet  been 
affected  greatly,  and  the  stamp  plan  has 
had  the  effect  of  raising  relief  food  bud- 
gets to  a  level  probably  higher  than  that 
of  the  average  low-paid  worker. 

The  drop  in  the  relief  rolls  and  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  has  been  so  much 
greater  than  was  foreseen  that  the  de- 
partment anticipates  that  its  1941  expen- 
ditures will  be  about  $2,000,000  less  than 
was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Pennsylvania:  In  this  state  where  gen- 
eral relief  is  entirely  state  financed  and 
administered,  a  steady  decline  in  the  rolls 
has  reduced  the  load  from  275,000  cases 
in  August  1939  to  approximately  78,343 
cases  on  October  first.  At  the  same  time 
WPA  cases  have  fallen  from  130,000  to 
65,000.  Well  over  half  the  present  gen- 
eral relief  caseload  is  composed  of  fami- 
lies containing  no  employable  member. 
The  situation  has  been  described  as  re- 
sembling a  "once  widespread  flood  which 
when  receding  leaves  little  pools."  The 
principal  pools  of  unemployment  are 
around  the  hard  coal  fields  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  and  in  the  big  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  where,  in 
spite  of  the  defense  boom,  "the  nature  of 
the  labor  demand  and  of  the  relief  popu- 
lation leaves  certain  groups  still  out  of 
the  running."  There  is  also  the  impend- 
ing danger  of  priorities  unemployment 
which  "will  certainly  be  reflected  in  re- 
lief rolls  after  the  cushioning  effect  of 
unemployment  compensation  has  worn 
off." 

Appropriations  have  declined  with  re- 
duced loads,  but  there  has  been  no  pres- 
sure to  knock  them  out  of  proportion. 
On  the  other  hand,  sporadic  pressure 
has  been  exerted  to  raise  relief  and 
public  assistance  allowances  to  meet  ris- 
ing living  costs.  This  concentrates  on 
general  relief  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren where  the  budgetary  standards  are 
somewhat  below  those  of  the  old  age 
assistance  program.  However,  the  only 
changes  which  have  been  made  so  far 
are  revisions  in  items  for  "compulsory" 
milk  [see  Survey  Midmontltly,  Septem- 
ber 1939,  page  286  and  May  1940,  page 
177]  to  meet  the  rising  milk  prices  in 
certain  parts  of  the  state.  Several  plans 
for  revising  rent  allowances,  which  have 
always  been  low,  are  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Assistance. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance has  adjusted  its  staff,  county  by 
county,  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
caseload.  All  the  county  staffs  come  un- 
der state  civil  service  and  any  necessary 
furloughs  are  made  on  a  combination  of 
seniority  and  performance  evaluation. 
County  adjustments  are  made  on  the 


basis  of  one  visitor  for  every  150  active 
cases;  one  supervisor  for  every  ten  visi- 
tors; one  clerical  person  for  every  two 
visitors  and  supervisors.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  public  accepts  administra- 
tive costs  as  long  as  they  remain  within 
10  percent  of  total  costs.  "When  they  get 
above  this  magic  ratio  the  brickbats  start 
to  fly." 

Philadelphia:  The  general  relief  case- 
load has  dropped  to  about  half  that  of 
a  year  ago.  Applications  also  are  coming 
in  in  just  half  the  numbers  they  were  in 
October  1940.  "Continued  favorable  em- 
ployment conditions  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  a  further  reduction  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  employable  load."  Of  the 
present  24,000  cases,  approximately  14,- 
000  are  "unemployable."  The  County 
Board  of  Assistance  "has  been  concerned 
with  the  inadequate  standard  of  allow- 
ances for  some  time,"  but  has  not  power 
to  make  revisions,  and  recommendations 
made  to  the  State  Board  along  this  line 
have  so  far  brought  no  changes.  Staff 
reductions  to  correspond  with  caseload 
decline  have  not  entailed  any  large  scale 
layoffs  as  resignations  of  staff  members 
to  accept  other  employment  have  been 
abundant. 

Harrisburg:  The  downward  trend  has 
been  slow  but  steady  over  the  past  two 
years.  Though  for  some  time  it  has 
seemed  that  the  caseload  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  core  of  unemployables,  "a  few 
cases  less,  week  after  week,  indicate  the 
indirect  effect  of  employment  even  when 
the  recipient  himself  is  not  the  member 
of  the  family  to  get  a  job."  Though  the 
staff  has  been  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  rolls  so  that  individual  caseloads  are 
no  smaller,  the  Dauphin  County  Board 
of  Assistance  has  been  concentrating  on 
rehabilitative  efforts.  That  these  efforts 
have  met  with  no  little  degree  of  suc- 
cess is  attributed  to  the  raising  of  the 
staff  standard  as  a  whole  through  the 
"weeding  out  of  weaker  workers"  under 
the  period  of  staff  contraction.  The 
county  board  is  greatly  concerned  over 
rising  costs  of  living.  Though  the  food 
stamp  plan  supplements  inadequate  food 
budgets,  the  types  of  food  now  listed  as 
"surplus"  are  those  which  require  other 
expensive  foods  to  make  them  palatable. 
Single  persons,  particularly  those  who 
are  unable  to  do  their  own  housekeeping 
and  must  eat  in  restaurants,  are  having 
the  most  difficult  time  making  ends  meet. 

Pittsburgh:  There  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  general  relief  caseload 
since  June  1940,  interrupted  only  with 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  stiff  WPA 
reductions.  A  continued  decline  is  antici- 
pated, provided  that  WPA  quotas  remain 
at  their  present  level  and  that  the  "per- 
sons who  are  now  being  laid  off  and 
those  who  will  be  laid  off  because  of 
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'priorities'  will  be  absorbed  in  deiense 
industries.'1  Such  absorption  is  being  aid- 
ed by  training  and  retraining  courses  in 
the  schools  and  colleges.  There  has  been 
no  sustained  public  pressure  to  reduce 
the  state  relief  appropriations  below  the 
governor's  request,  though  "periodically 
one  of  the  local  newspapers  will  editor- 
ialize on  the  high  cost  of  relief  and  ques- 
tion its  continued  necessity." 

The  Allegheny  County  Assistance 
Board,  the  Federation  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, and  labor  and  unemployed  groups 
are  gravely  concerned  over  budgetary 
standards  in  view  of  "increasing  rents 


and  cost  of  living."  The  same  groups 
have  been  vainly  urging  the  state  to  in- 
crease administrative  budgets  to  permit 
larger  staffs  and  smaller  individual  case- 
loads in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a 
recent  amendment  to  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Law  opening  the  way  for  rehabili- 
tative work  with  relief  and  other  as- 
sistance recipients.  Though  the  required 
staff  reduction  was  taken  care  of  up  un- 
til September  1  by  resignations  and  re- 
lease for  "cause,"  it  has  since  become 
necessary  to  furlough  sixty  persons  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  staff-caseload 
ratio. 


Down  South 


Maryland:  A  16  percent  drop  in  general 
relief  throughout  the  state  within  the 
past  year  has  been  effected  mainly  by 
decreases  in  Baltimore  City,  center  of 
most  of  the  state's  defense  industry  ex- 
pansion. With  the  exclusion  of  Balti- 
more the  decrease  for  the  rest  of  the 
state  comes  only  to  3  percent.  The  dif- 
ference can  perhaps  be  attributed  not 
only  to  the  unevenness  of  the  spread  of 
defense  industry  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
outside  of  Baltimore  City  there  has  been 
"very  limited  assistance  available  for  em- 
ployable persons."  To  one  mountainous 
county  the  defense  program  not  only  fail- 
ed to  bring  benefits  through  increased 
activities,  but  actually  brought  suffering 
through  the  closing  down  of  WPA  pro- 
jects. Only  within  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  county  units 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  concern  over 
the  increased  cost  of  living  in  relation 
to  relief  grants.  Baltimore  City  has  al- 
ready increased  the  food  budget  10  per- 
cent and  has  made  slighter  increases  in 
the  rent  allowance  "which  has  never 
been  equal  to  the  rent  paid."  Staffs  have 
not  been  greatly  affected  by  the  decline 
in  the  rolls,  as  additional  services  which 
the  state  department  has  been  extending 
to  clients  have  added  to  their  duties. 
Small  staff  reductions  have  been  effected 
by  not  replacing  resigned  workers. 

Richmond,  Va.:  The  city  is  not  greatly 
affected  by  defense  industries  except  for 
the  construction  of  nearby  army  camps, 
one  now  finished  and  the  other  nearly  so. 
The  only  reflection  of  "better  times"  on 
relief  is  in  a  reduced  number  of  appli- 
cations. On  the  other  hand,  rolls  steadily 
increased  from  April  1941  until  Septem- 
ber. Though  September  showed  a  drop 
from  August  there  still  were  some  200 
more  families  receiving  relief  than  in 
September  1940.  This  stubbornness  of 
the  general  relief  caseload  is  almost  en- 
tirely attributable  to  "the  changing  poli- 
cies of  the  WPA."  The  spring  rises 
were  caused  by  the  return  of  a  large 
group  of  "eighteen-month  layoffs"  for  re- 


certification.  Just  as  these  were  about 
completed  came  a  WPA  quota  reduction 
throwing  150  families  back  on  general 
relief  for  "at  least  temporary  help." 
Two  factors  dim  the  prospects  for  any 
decline  in  the  immediate  future.  One  is 
the  seasonal  expectancy ;  the  other,  a 
recent  announcement  that  all  WPA  sew- 
ing projects  are  to  be  closed.  Since  these 
projects  met  the  needs  of  "middle-aged 
women  with  responsibilities  but  with  no 
experience  that  would  qualify  them  for 
private  employment,"  it  is  doubtful 
whether  persons  affected  by  their  closing 
will  find  employment  elsewhere  either  in 
private  industry  or  on  other  WPA  pro- 
jects. 

Reduction  in  relief  appropriations  is 
"everyday  conversation  on  the  street." 
During  the  past  year  two  cuts  in  al- 
lowances were  made,  one  reducing  all 
grants  "back  to  the  nearest  dollar,"  and 
the  other  eliminating  "incidentals"  and 
certain  other  "non-essential"  items  from 
the  budgets.  Only  the  social  workers 
seem  "concerned"  over  the  rising  living 
costs  in  relation  to  relief  grants.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  possible  to  increase  rent 
items  where  rents  have  been  raised.  No 
public  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
for  the  reduction  of  staff  as  "the  city 
government  now  recognizes  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  past  have  resulted 
from  large  caseloads  and  the  heavy  turn- 
over in  personnel  due  to  inadequate  sala- 
ries." On  the  other  hand,  the  staff  is  be- 
ing augmented  in  order  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual caseloads  and  new  workers  are 
starting  out  at  $95  a  month  instead  of 
$70  as  in  the  past. 

Norfolk,  Va.:  The  general  relief  case- 
load in  this  booming  defense  city  dropped 
from  817  in  September  1939  to  297  in 
September  1941,  but  the  decline  has  been 
much  slower  in  the  past  year  than  in 
the  previous  one.  Part  of  this  slowing 
up  has  been  due  to  WPA  quota  cuts 
which  have  been  reflected  on  the  relief 
rolls  somewhat,  hut  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent; and  part  to  the  fact  that  as  the 


load  has  been  reduced,  a  greater  portion 
of  it  is  made  up  of  "foster  home"  cases 
—  dependent  children  not  eligible  for 
ADC  because  no  "acceptable  relative"  is 
available.  While  there  is  no  public  de- 
mand for  a  reduction  in  the  total  relief 
and  assistance  expenditures,  neither  is 
there  "any  evidence  of  public  apprecia- 
tion" of  the  meaning  of  increased  living 
costs  to  relief  recipients.  However,  be- 
cause more  money  is  left  from  the  1941 
appropriation  than  had  been  anticipateu, 
approval  has  been  secured  from  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare  to  review  OAA 
and  ADC  budgets  in  relation  to  present 
costs  of  living.  A  staff  reduction  at  the 
City  Social  Service  Bureau  has  been 
caused  not  by  public  pressure,  but  by 
resignations  in  anticipation  of  the  pend- 
ing merit  examinations.  As  fast  as  suit- 
able workers  can  be  secured,  the  staff  is 
being  brought  up  to  its  1940  level  so  that 
caseloads  may  be  small  enough  for  in- 
tensive work. 

North  Carolina:  The  only  relief  pro- 
grams to  be  affected  in  any  appreciable 
amount  by  the  defense  program  are  the 
WPA,  the  CCC,  and  the  NYA.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  the  non-defense  areas 
but  also  along  the  coast  where  new 
naval  bases  are  located.  The  WPA  case- 
load decline  has  not  been  as  marked  as 
might  be  expected.  However,  the  CCC 
and  the  NYA  "are  having  a  difficult  time 
finding  candidates  for  their  services." 

Knoxville,  Tenn.:  The  general  relief 
caseload,  made  up  entirely  of  "unemploy- 
ables,"  has  remained  fairly  stationary 
during  the  past  year.  The  WPA  waiting 
list  declined  considerably  between  Febru- 
ary and  June,  when  a  steady  increase 
began  which  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer. This  upward  trend  in  the  number 
of  persons  waiting  to  be  assigned  has 
had  its  source  in  WPA  quota  cuts.  No 
one  but  the  social  workers  and  clients 
shows  any  anxiety  over  relief  or  public 
assistance  allowances  in  relation  to  the 
present  inflationary  trend  in  living  costs. 

Alabama:  Despite  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire state  has  been  "materially  influenced 
and  changed  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  defense  projects,"  the  general  relief 
rolls  have  remained  almost  static  since 
the  beginning  of  the  defense  program. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  ex- 
cept for  emergency  grants,  the  only  gen- 
eral relief  available  has  been  for  unem- 
ployables.  Persons  have  been  leaving  the 
WPA  rolls,  but  cuts  in  quotas  have  made 
it  impossible  for  this  program  to  absorb 
the  somewhat  reduced  waiting  list  of 
persons  "certified  and  awaiting  assign- 
ment." Today  there  are  still  nearly  16,- 
000  "employable  unemployed"  with  no 
means  of  subsistence  other  than  federal 
surplus  commodities.  WPA  applications, 
however,  have  steadily  declined. 
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Rising  costs  of  living  have  almost 
counteracted  any  good  brought  to  the 
state's  low  income  group  through  defense 
activities.  A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
revealed  that  the  "relief  dollar"  is  now 
worth  only  77  cents  compared  with  its 
value  a  year  ago.  In  strategic  defense 
areas,  "larger  and  larger  percentages  of 
the  grants  must  be  spent  for  rent." 
Stranded  "defense  migrants"  have  added 
to  the  worries  of  welfare  officials  and  the 
problem  of  priorities  unemployment  is 
beginning  to  raise  its  ugly  head. 

County  welfare  boards  for  the  most 
part  are  aware  that  the  relief  problem 
has  not  decreased,  but  has  only  "shifted 
emphasis."  There  is  an  evident  "desire" 
to  revise  budgets  to  meet  increased  liv- 
ing costs,  but  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  this  about  only  in  the  few  counties 
where  intake  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
There  has  been  no  pressure  to  reduce 
staffs  as  "caseloads  have  never  been  low 
enough  to  be  related  to  a  'job  well  done,' 
and  even  a  very  material  reduction  in 
public  assistance  would  not  call  for  a  re- 
duction in  personnel." 

Birmingham:  The  defense  boom  has  had 
no  effect  upon  the  relief  load,  which  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  public  as- 
sistances. Limited  funds  for  the  cate- 
gories have  precluded  the  possibility  of 
a  general  relief  program.  There  has  been 
no  effort  to  cut  appropriations,  but  an 
increase  is  badly  needed  because  of  in- 
creased living  costs.  Caseworkers,  who 
carry  an  average  assistance  caseload  of 
235,  have  had  selective  service  investiga- 
tions added  to  their  duties. 

Mobile:  The  county  has  never  had  an 
appropriation  for  general  assistance, 
though  there  is  a  small  "inadequate" 
fund  disbursed  by  a  private  agency  that 
is  used  for  relief  on  an  "emergency" 
basis.  The  defense  program,  however, 
has  been  reflected  in  the  constant  drop  in 
the  number  of  applications  for  WPA 
certification  and  for  federal  surplus  com- 
modities. Numerous  jobs  are  available  in 
the  community  in  various  defense  indus- 
tries. The  assistance  caseload,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  gone  up  rather  than 
down.  Rising  costs  of  living  have  made 
it  necessary  for  some  low  income  fami- 
lies, who  formerly  could  get  along  "on 
a  few  dollars,"  to  apply  for  aid.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  at  least  "one  new  desertion 
case  a  day" — families  of  men  who  have 
"gene  over  the  hill"  upon  the  receipt  of 
their  first  large  paycheck. 

New  Orleans:  Since  the  only  type  of 
general  relief  is  relief  for  unemployables, 
the  load  has  not  been  affected  by  in- 
crensed  employment  opportunities.  As  the 
citv  is  not  an  industrial  area,  it  is  not  in 
realitv  experiencing  much  of  a  boom.  Re- 
lief officials  anticipate  an  increased  load 


during  the  coming  winter,  because  of 
WPA  quota  reductions  and  because  of 
priorities  unemployment.  Appropriations 
have  not  been  cut  but  at  their  present 
level  they  are  "not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  relief  group,"  and  there  is 
some  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  to 
try  to  get  larger  amounts  for  1942  from 
the  city  and  from  the  state  legislature. 
The  relief  and  assistance  programs  call 
for  an  automatic  revision  of  budgets  on 
the  basis  of  community  costs,  but  the 
local  welfare  department  has  not  been 
able  to  put  this  through  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing costs  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
its  funds.  No  staff  reductions  are  an- 
ticipated as  "individual  caseloads  are  al- 
ready too  high." 

Dallas,  Tex.:  The  primary  effect  of  the 
defense  "boom"  on  the  relief  picture  has 
been  in  the  reduction  of  applications  for 
WPA  and  CCC.  The  general  relief  load, 
comprised  as  it  is  of  "incapacitated  peo- 
ple," has  not  been  affected.  The  present 
"awaiting  WPA  assignment"  caseload  is 
comprised  almost  entirely  of  unskilled 
persons  not  possessing  the  qualifications 
for  employment  in  the  large  defense 
plants.  The  heaviest  intake  function  at 
the  present  is  the  certification  of  persons 
for  food  and  cotton  stamps.  The  pros- 
pects of  priorities  unemployment  is  as- 
suming ominous  proportions  and  is  ex- 
pected to  have  an  effect  upon  the  relief 
load  within  the  next  eight  months.  There 
has  been  no  staff  reduction  despite  a 
considerable  drop  in  total  caseload.  The 
local  welfare  department  has  .made  a 
continued  effort  to  educate  its  lay  board 
to  the  importance  of  small  individual 


caseloads,  apparently  with  some  success. 
Two  new-  workers  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  staff  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  load.  The  department  has 
also  been  successful  in  putting  through  a 
1942  budget  providing  a  14  percent  in- 
crease over  the  budget  for  this  year  in 
anticipation  of  increased  living  costs.  It 
is  feared,  however,  that  costs  may  rise 
far  beyond  14  percent. 

Austin,  Tex.:  A  summer  decline  in  the 
relief  caseload  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  defense  program — there  is  not  much 
defense  employment  in  this  city  —  as  to 
migrant  farm  work.  Many  of  the  winter 
relief  clients  gather  cotton  in  the  sum- 
mer in  North  Texas,  West  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  New  Mexico.  Others  go  as 
far  away  as  Michigan  to  work  in  the 
beet  fields.  The  migrant  workers  usually 
come  home  in  November  and  December 
and  gradually  go  back  on  the  relief  rolls. 
Local  cotton  picking  was  more  profitable 
than  usual  this  year,  the  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  offered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  advanced  to  $1  a  hundred  be- 
fore the  season  was  over.  Priorities  un- 
employment is  beginning  to  be  felt,  but 
so  far  it  has  not  affected  the  relief  load 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Training  and 
retraining  courses  being  offered  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  WPA  and  the 
University  of  Texas  may  help  to  avert 
the  impact  of  this  type  of  unemployment 
from  the  relief  rolls.  These  courses, 
however,  hold  little  promise  of  reducing 
the  present  relief  load  as  the  recipients 
have  "neither  the  educational  background 
nor  the  work  experience  to  qualify  for 
the  program." 


The  Middle  West 


Dayton,  Ohio:  This  defense  boom  town 
leads  all  the  Ohio  cities  in  percentage  of 
relief  decrease,  both  in  expenditure  and 
caseload,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1941. 
The  case  count  fell  from  2,221  on  Janu- 
ary 1  to  1,344  on  September  1;  expendi- 
tures from  $71,652  per  month  to  $36,938 
per  month.  Priorities  unemployment  has 
been  threatening,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  OPM  office  in  the  city  to 
help  small  manufacturers  obtain  defense 
contracts  has  relieved  much  anxiety.  Con- 
siderable pressure  has  been  exerted,  par- 
ticularly by  industrialists,  for  drastic  re- 
ductions in  relief  appropriations  and  staff, 
some  persons  going  so  far  as  to  suggest 
elimination  of  the  entire  relief  program. 
"It  did  not  exist  prior  to  1929;  why 
should  it  now?"  Criticisms  are  met  by 
constant  interpretative  efforts  on  the  part 
of  relief  officials.  The  staff,  particularly 
the  clerical  staff,  has  been  reduced  natu- 
rally by  the  lure  of  higher  paid  defense 
industry  positions.  The  professional  staff 
is  being  maintained  with  smaller  individ- 
ual caseloads  on  the  theory  that  "they 


are  entitled  to  a  breathing  spell  after  the 
last  seven  years  of  pell-mell."  Because 
of  the  high  living  costs,  budget  stand- 
ards are  being  studied,  and  will  probably 
be  revised  to  provide  for  a  20  percent 
increase  in  food  schedules. 

Indiana:  The  general  relief  rolls  have 
dropped  about  50  percent  since  January, 
but  the  categorical  assistance  rolls  have 
remained  static.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
defense  activity  in  this  state  which  has 
drawn  many  people  from  other  states. 
Officials,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be 
worried  about  a  migrant  problem,  but 
seem  to  feel  that  these  people  will  move 
on  to  other  states  when  their  work  is 
finished.  Living  costs  have  skyrocketed, 
but  neither  the  relief  or  categorical  aid 
budgets  have  been  revised. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Across  the  river  from 
Charlestown.  Ind.  [see  "Growing  Pains 
of  Defense,"  by  Gertrude  Springer,  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  January  1941]  this  city  ex- 
pected an  influx  of  relief  applications 
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when  construction  work  on  the  new  Du- 
pont  factory  was  completed.  These  ex- 
pectations have  failed  to  materialize,  al- 
though layoffs  in  Charlestown  are  taking 
place  at  the  rate  of  500  a  month.  Louis- 
ville has  a  locally  financed  relief  program 
which  this  year  had  at  its  disposal  more 
money  than  in  the  past.  Funds  have  al- 
ways been  inadequate  and  the  new  money 
was  used  to  add  to  the  rolls  families 
from  a  long  waiting  list.  However, 
though  the  rolls  have  increased  rather 
than  decreased,  new  applications  from 
employables  for  relief  or  WPA  certifica- 
tion have  showed  a  marked  decline.  Liv- 
ing costs  have  gone  up  tremendously,  par- 
ticularly rents.  Relief  and  public  assist- 
ance grants  are  entirely  inadequate  for 
paying  the  high  rents  asked  and  many 
families  are  constantly  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less search  for  cheaper  quarters. 

Illinois:  The  relief  rolls  have  been  de- 
creasing rapidly  in  most  areas  affected  by 
defense  activities  and  particularly  in 
Bloomington  and  Rock  Island  where  they 
have  nearly  reached  the  vanishing  point. 
In  one  defense  area,  however,  the  rolls 
have  inexplicably  risen.  High  rents  and 
food  costs  present  a  serious  problem  for 
those  who  remain  on  the  relief  rolls  as 
well  as  for  OAA  and  ADC  recipients. 
Though  the  state  helps  finance  relief, 
budgetary  standards  are  set  by  local  com- 
munities. In  some,  these  are  under  study 
in  view  of  the  increased  living  costs. 

Chicago:The  relief  rolls  have  been  drop- 
ping rapidly  but  the  rate  of  decrease  re- 
cently has  been  slowing  up.  The  load  is 
now  made  up  largely  of  unemployables, 
Negroes,  and  aliens.  Unless  industry 
changes  its  attitude  toward  the  latter  two 
groups,  there  is  little  hope  for  further 
marked  decreases  in  the  caseload.  A  few 
cases  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
ADC  program  [see  Survey  MidmnntMy, 
August  1941,  page  242]  but  probably  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty.  Food  prices  are 
checked  every  three  months  by  the  nu- 
trition service  and  budgetary  changes 
made  accordingly.  No  changes  have  been 
made  in  rent  schedules  although  rents  are 
being  watched.  They  have  risen  in  some 
sections  of  the  city,  particularly  around 
the  steel  mills,  but  so  far  they  have  not 
risen  in  the  Negro  section. 

Wisconsin:  The  drop  in  relief  has  been 
general  throughout  the  state,  though 
much  less  noticeable  in  the  northern  "cut- 
over"  areas  than  in  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  sections.  Since  the  total  gen- 
eral relief  load  has  dropped  50  percent, 
the  WPA  load  50  percent,  CCC  60  per- 
cent, "a  tendency  to  reduce  relief  appro- 
priations is  what  should  he  expected." 
Taxpayers  groups  have  been  exerting 
pressure  to  force  reductions.  However, 
there  is  general  awareness  of  the  threat 
of  priorities  unemployment  which  has  al- 


ready turned  to  a  reality  in  a  few  sec- 
tions. Recognition  also  exists  of  the  prob- 
able effect  on  relief  expenditures  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  and  county  units  of 
government  are  for  the  most  part  taking 
inflationary  tendencies  into  consideration 
in  computing  their  requests  for  new  ap- 
propriations. Staffs  have  been  reduced 
but  "not  as  rapidly  as  caseloads  have 
fallen."  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  to  press  for 
the  reduction  of  staff  in  the  local  agen- 
cies "where  the  load  has  decreased  note- 
worthily."  However,  this  policy  is  fol- 
lowed with  the  understanding  "that  a 
minimum  adequate  staff  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  an  adequate  welfare  organiza- 
tion encouraged." 

Milwaukee:  The  general  relief  caseload  ' 
in  October  was  half  its  size  in  January 
1941.  The  trend  seems  to  be  steadily 
downward  and  shows  no  signs  of  level- 
ing off  in  the  near  future.  The  WPA 
load  has  been  similarly  reduced.  This  city 
still  clings  to  the  commissary  method  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  relief  population. 
As  commodities  are  the  only  form  of  re- 
lief, changes  in  prices  are  not  immedi- 
ately felt  by  the  recipients. 

Minnesota:  The  general  relief  caseload 
at  22,755  in  September  hit  the  lowest 
point  since  the  program  was  inaugurated 
in  1933.  WPA  quota  cuts,  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  WPA  workers  in 
the  state  from  34,351  to  25,746  in  Sep- 
tember, seemed  to  have  little-  deterrent 
effect  on  the  decline  in  general  relief. 
ADC  rolls  also  dropped  off  steadily, 
though  more  slowly,  for  four  successive 
months.  OAA  and  aid  to  the  blind  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  A  steady  decrease 
from  month  to  month  in  1941  has 
brought  the  general  relief  caseload  down 
from  10,598  in  January  to  6,455  in  Sep- 
tember. Only  1,241  single  men  remain  on 
the  rolls,  although  of  a  former  load  of 
1,800  more  than  1,500  had  been  ad- 
judged "unemployable."  However,  relief 
officials  are  "keeping  their  fingers 
crossed"  against  ending  up  the  year  with 
a  rise  in  the  rolls  caused  by  priorities  un- 
employment. A  few  applications  from 
this  cause  are  already  coming  in,  but  its 
threat  "is  far  overshadowed  by  antici- 
pated available  employment  from  a  large 
new  ammunition  factory."  Relief  funds 
are  provided  on  a  basis  of  what  is  needed, 
through  the  issuance  of  public  relief 
bonds,  so  that  officials  have  never  been 
faced  with  "pro-rating"  and  "partial  re- 
lief." However,  as  the  legal  borrowing 
limit  is  near,  the  problem  of  laying  out  a 
"pay  as  you  go"  system  has  been  put  be- 
fore the  state  legislature.  The  local  tax- 
payers association  and  other  civic  groups 
have  relief  finances  under  close  scrutiny, 
but  "seem  to  pay  much  more  attention  to 


the  administrative  cost  angle  than  to  the 
actual  relief  cost."  During  1941,  total 
expenditures  have  fallen  off  almost  $1,- 
000,000.  Expenditures  are  expected  to 
increase  as  individual  budgets  are  being 
revised  to  take  care  of  increased  living 
costs.  Staff  reductions  have  been  made 
to  comply  with  a  policy  of  100  cases  per 
worker,  not  including  applications.  Civil 
service  regulations  require  all  separations 
to  be  made  on  a  seniority  basis. 

Iowa:  The  categorical  assistances  as  well 
as  general  relief  show  a  decrease  in  case- 
loads. The  tendency  prevails  throughout 
the  state,  but  is  more  marked  in  defense 
areas,  particularly  in  Des  Moines.  Pub- 
lic assistance  grants  have  not  been  re- 
budgeted  in  relation  to  rising  living  costs. 
Inflationary  tendencies  are  causing  hard- 
ship, particularly  to  OOAA  recipients. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  A  slow  but  steady  drop 
in  the  general  relief  caseload  since  Janu- 
ary 1940  has  not  greatly  cheered  welfare 
officials  who  expect  a  rise  in  applications 
in  the  near  future  to  result  from  in- 
creased living  costs.  Though  funds  were 
never  sufficient  to  meet  needs,  the  state 
legislature  cut  the  relief  appropriation 
for  the  coming  biennium  on  the  strength 
of  the  "defense  boom."  However,  in  spite 
of  the  constant  inadequacy  of  funds,  "the 
closing  of  relief  cases  because  of  financial 
restrictions  does  not  account  for  more 
than  a  third  of  the  total  drop  in  case- 
load." The  drop  in  general  relief  rolls 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  staff  caseloads  as  the  city  office  of  the 
State  Social  Security  Commission  han- 
dles all  types  of  assistances.  Workers 
carry  average  loads  of  300  cases.  There 
are  still  large  ADC  and  OAA  waiting 
lists,  though  closings  are  now  keeping 
pace  with  new  applications.  There  is  little 
community  concern  over  the  relation  of 
rising  living  costs  to  relief  and  assistance 
grants.  Costs  have  gone  up  but  not  as 
sharply  as  in  some  communities  with 
more  pronounced  defense  activities. 

Mercer  County,  N.  D.:  Though  there  is 
practically  no  defense  work  in  the  entire 
state,  the  general  relief  caseload  has 
dropped  off  25  percent  in  the  past  year. 
Family  grants,  however,  are  completely 
inadequate  and  always  have  been.  The 
welfare  officer  never  gets  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  his  requested  appro- 
priation, and  the  money  cannot  be 
stretched  to  meet  all  needs.  General  re- 
lief grants  are  made  only  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis — usually  as  a  carry-over  be- 
tween WPA  assignments.  The  most  cry- 
ing need  at  present  is  an  adequate  medi- 
cal care  program. 

Wichita,  Kan.:  A  steady  decline  in  the 
general  relief  load  between  January  and 
September  has  been  followed  by  a  sharp 
seasonal  rise.  Appropriations  have  fluctu- 
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ated  to  meet  the  changing  caseload,  but 
there  has  been  no  pressure  to  reduce  them 
out  of  proportion  to  the  drop  in  the  load. 
Neither  has  there  been  any  pressure 
toward  staff  reduction.  The  county  wel- 
fare board  has  taken  this  opportunity  to 
reduce  individual  caseloads  so  that  more 
intensive  casework  can  be  done.  It  is  also 
studying  budgetary  standards  in  relation 
to  increased  living  costs  in  order  to  make 
what  revisions  are  necessary. 

Nebraska:  The  general  relief  rolls  are 
steadily  declining,  but  those  of  the  cate- 
gorical assistances  are  still  going  up.  In 
most  localities  budgets  have  not  been  re- 
figured  in  relation  to  rising  living  costs. 
They  have  always  been  too  low  to  meet 
needs.  There  is  still  "much  unmet  need 
and  malnutrition"  in  the  state,  particu- 
larly among  the  general  relief  population. 
"The  inequities  of  categorical  administra- 
tion combined  with  the  drive  to  reduce 
expenditures  may  mean  that  the  group 
that  has  the  least  will  be  deprived  of  the 
little  they  now  have." 

Omaha:  The  total  relief  load,  including 
OAA,  ADC,  WPA,  and  county  relief, 
has  declined  30  percent  in  the  past  year, 
but  the  drop  has  been  largely  in  the  em- 


ployable caseload — WPA  and  county  re- 
lief. OAA  has  showed  slight  increases. 
Although  local  relief  standards  have  been 
extremely  low,  there  is  some  pressure  to 
reduce  appropriations  and  little  commun- 
ity concern  over  rising  living  costs  in  re- 
lation to  relief  grants.  Two  increases 
have  been  permitted  in  the  food  budgets 
of  general  relief  cases  in  the  last  six 
months,  but  OAA  and  ADC  are  still 
operating  on  budgets  set  up  in  1939. 
Whether  the  relief  rolls  will  continue  to 


decline  is  a  question  is  there  are  few 
employables  left  on  the  rolls.  Even 
the  WPA  rolls  are  made  up  of  persons 
of  "submarginal  employability  in  terms 
of  private  industry."  A  reduction  in  the 
staff  of  the  County  Assistance  Bureau, 
which  handles  all  forms  of  aid,  has  been 
due  to  merit  system  reorganization  rather 
than  to  an  attempt  to  follow  declining 
caseloads.  The  bureau  is  having  diffi- 
culty in  rinding  suitable  personnel  and 
individual  caseloads  are  still  high. 


Out  West 


Washington:  The  number  of  persons  on 
general  relief  throughout  the  state  fell 
from  41,134  in  August  1939  to  16,315  in 
August  1941.  The  drop  has  been  general 
throughout  the  state  but  more  pronounc- 
ed in  defense  areas.  It  has  included  "un- 
employables"  as  well  as  employables. 
Much  of  the  drop  in  the  "unemployable" 
load  is  attributable  to  enlargement  of 
the  OAA  program,  but  a  large  measure 
of  it  can  be  accounted  for,  "both  directly 
and  indirectly,"  by  the  pick-up  in  employ- 
ment. The  OAA  program  has  risen  al- 
most 50  percent  since  March  1941.  This 
has  offset  any  possibility  of  reduction  of 


individual  caseloads.  Appropriations  for 
general  relief  have  been  reduced  in  line 
with  the  decline  in  caseloads,  but  there 
has  been  no  pressure  for  further  reduc- 
tions. There  has,  however,  been  consider- 
able pressure  for  more  adequate  general 
relief  grants.  These  have  been  raised 
slightly  as  the  decrease  in  the  rolls  has 
made  more  money  available.  The  case- 
load decrease  has  also  released  more 
funds  for  medical  care.  However,  the 
services  available  in  the  general  relief 
program  are  still  "not  anywhere  nearly 
comparable  to  those  available  in  the  fed- 
eral aid  programs." 


Private  Agencies  and  Food  Stamps 

By  FLORENCE  M.  EIS 

Assistant  to  the  Welfare  Consultant,  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 


IN  March  1941,  when  the  food  stamp  plan  replaced 
the  direct  distribution  of  commodities  in  New  York 
City,  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  program's  sponsor,  announced 
that  certain  private  agencies  would  be  authorized  to  certify 
low  income  families  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  New 
York  City  for  participation  in  the  plan. 

Such  participation  represented  no  new  departure  from 
the  basic  pattern  or  intent  of  the  plan.  Ever  since  the  first 
food  stamp  was  issued  in  May,  1939,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
many  welfare  workers  have  urged,  and  those  responsible 
for  the  plan  have  felt,  that  families  on  a  riiarginal  level 
should  be  included  even  though  they  were  not  on  the 
relief  rolls.  Cost  to  the  government,  in  subsidy  (blue 
stamps)  as  well  as  in  administration,  had  to  be  considered 
in  determining  how  far  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  go  in  bringing  this  group  into  the  plan.  In  recent 
studies  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  it  was  estimated  that  23  percent  of 
the  nation's  more  than  twenty-nine  million  families  main- 
tain themselves  on  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 
Therefore  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  had  to 
be  selective  in  its  planning  for  the  inclusion  of  this  low  in- 
come group.  New  York  City  is  one  of  the  several  com- 
munities chosen  for  the  experiment. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration to  make  such  an  extension  of  the  program  in  New 


York  City,  and  to  work  out  administrative  details,  was  the 
appointment  to  its  local  staff  of  a  social  work  consultant 
to  organize  the  private  agency  program.  At  this  point 
(March  1941)  the  direct  distribution  program  was  discon- 
tinued in  favor  of  the  food  stamp  plan  for  all  metropolitan 
New  York. 

Representatives  of  more  than  100  private  agencies — 
family  agencies,  settlement  houses,  social  service  depart- 
ments of  hospitals,  veteran  and  church  groups — whose 
clients  had  participated  in  the  direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  were  called  together  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Welfare  Council.  The  meeting  also  included  representa- 
tives of  state  and  local  welfare  departments.  The  agency 
representatives  were  eager  to  have  a  program  formulated 
for  clients  not  eligible  for  public  assistance,  but  in  need  of 
supplementation  hitherto  provided  by  the  distribution  of 
commodities.  The  Washington  and  Philadelphia  regional 
officials  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  pre- 
sented the  food  stamp  plan  as  an  experimental  scheme. 

Briefly  the  plan  as  it  now  operates  is  as  follows: 
Agencies  which  are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  plan's  respon- 
sibilities submit  a  "Memorandum  of  Understanding,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  The 
memorandum,  signed  by  an  executive  of  the  agency,  sets 
forth  considerations  which  must  be  understood  as  accept- 
able to  the  agency  and  which  are  in  conformity  with  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration's  standards  for  participa- 
tion. The  approval  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
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tion  upon  receipt  of  the  memorandum,  permits  the  agency 
to  certify  families  to  the  plan. 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  procedure  pro- 
vides for  designation  of  the  eligible  participant  to  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  New  York  City,  the  authorized 
stamp  issuing  agency.  The  procedure  also  provides  for 
investigations  to  determine  a  family's  eligibility  for  the 
original  certification,  and  also  for  recertification  every 
ninety  days,  if  the  family  is  to  continue  to  be  certified. 
Investigations  include  a  home  visit  and  the  verification  of 
all  income.  Records  of  the  data  obtained  from  such  visits 
are  kept  by  the  participating  agency  on  a  "permanent 
record  sheet,"  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration's  periodic  inspection.  Since  most 
private  agencies  work  on  a  weekly  budget  basis,  eligible 
families  receive  a  weekly  authorization  to  purchase  stamps 
from  the  Department  of  Welfare  over  a  period  of  thirteen 
weeks,  unless  certification  is  withdrawn  in  the  meantime. 
Certification  entitles  the  participant  to  purchase  his  stamps 
at  the  nearest  Home  Relief  Office  which  sells  stamps.  The 
weekly  authorization  facilitates  making  any  changes  due  to 
altered  eligibility  status  of  the  family. 

A  carefully  developed  schedule  sets  up  the  maximum 
weekly  income  for  eligibility,  and  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum weekly  amounts  for  food  purchases  with  stamps. 
The  schedule  is  based  on  Home  Relief  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil budgets  for  families  numbering  from  two  to  sixteen 
persons,  and  allows  for  a  somewhat  more  liberal  budget 
than  that  used  by  the  public  assistance  agency.  This 
schedule  of  weekly  income  helps  determine  the  eligibility 
of  the  family,  once  the  family  income  has  been  verified  by 
the  individual  private  agency.  By  September  1,  1941, 
eighty-one  private  agencies  in  New  York  City  were  certify- 
ing more  than  2,500  families  to  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare for  participation  in  the  plan. 

THIS  pattern,  adapted  to  fit  New  York  City  conditions, 
has  far-reaching  implications  and  is  being  studied 
by  welfare  workers  and  officials  of  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration.  As  the  policies  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures are  tested,  much  new  information  becomes  avail- 
able. The  very  magnitude  of  the  experiment  in  an  area 
the  size  of  New  York  City  has  bearing  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  plan  in  other  communities.  In  order  to  handle 
new  problems  as  they  arise,  and  to  make  the  project  in- 
creasingly effective,  an  advisory  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  Welfare  Council.  This 
committee,  which  includes  a  wide  representation  from  the 
private  welfare  agencies,  is  a  continuing  body.  It  works 
with  the  social  work  consultant  of  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  and  has  helped  review  and  formulate  poli- 
cies and  procedures  under  which  the  stamp  plan  functions. 
For  many  of  those  in  the  agencies,  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  serve  to  direct  their 
thinking  beyond  the  present  moment.  The  shift  in  em- 
phasis on  the  part  of  the  federal  administration  from  the 
purely  economic  aspect  of  the  program  to  an  effort  to  help 
meet  the  nation's  nutritional  needs  is  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. The  findings  of  the  draft  boards  as  to  physical 
unfitness  of  the  nation's  youth  have  served  to  awaken  pub- 
lic consciousness  to  the  serious  results  of  malnutrition  and 
the  faulty  eating  habits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  problem  was  highlighted  last  May  by  the 
National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense,  which  launch- 
ed a  nationwide  educational  program  for  improved  diet 


and  higher  nutritional  standards.  In  its  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  conference  stated  that 

.  .  .  recent  dietary  studies  among  large  groups  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  clinical  studies  among 
smaller  groups,  and  the  examination  of  men  called  up  for 
military  service,  show  clearly  that  poor  diets  and  malnourish- 
ment  are  widespread  in  this  country  .  .  .  and  are  serious  enough 
to  be  a  genuine  cause  of  weakness  in  the  present  emergency. 

In  line  with  further  recommendations  that  there  should  be 
a  "mobilization  of  all  neighborhood,  community,  state  and 
national  organizations,  and  services  that  can  contribute  in 
any  way  to  raising  the  nutritional  level  of  the  people,"  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  U.  S.  Surgeon  General,  declared: 

Putting  the  food  stamp  plan  on  a  nationwide  basis  covering 
all  underprivileged  Americans  is  an  excellent  way  of  giving 
proper  nutrition  to  the  millions  now  underfed.  It  will  also 
spur  to  capacity  the  production  of  food,  which  is  as  important 
to  this  country's  defense  as  guns  and  airplanes  and  battleships. 

This  prediction  is  borne  out  in  the  recent  advice  given 
by  Claude  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  farmers 
everywhere  to  increase  production  in  order  to  meet  new 
demands  for  our  commodities  abroad  and  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  domestic  programs  of  the  Department. 
In  supplying  this  rapidly  expanding  foreign  market,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  foresee  any  curtail- 
ment in  the  scope  of  either  the  food  stamp  plan  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  in  its  child  feeding  program. 

Aware  of  these  trends,  the  advisory  committee  is  finding 
certain  limitations  in  the  application  of  the  program  as  it 
is  now  set  up.  As  their  clients'  participation  increases,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  agency  staffs  to 
assume  the  added  responsibility  of  certification  and  recerti- 
fication. A  survey  made  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  suggestion  of  the  advisory  committee, 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  agencies  were  equipped 
to  accept  applications  for  certifications  to  the  food  stamp 
plan  only  from  clients  normally  known  to  them.  While 
recognizing  the  need  for  stamps  in  low  income  families 
without  agency  connection,  and  expressing  their  concern 
for  them,  these  organizations  did  not  feel  they  could  ex- 
tend their  services  because  of  the  administrative  problems 
involved.  Thus,  even  if  all  the  private  agencies  in  New 
York  City  could  participate,  there  still  would  be  eligible 
families,  not  known  to  any  agency,  which  would  be  unable 
to  share  the  benefits  of  the  plan. 

The  importance  of  adequate  nutrition  is  increasingly 
apparent.  Is  a  public  department  better  equipped  than  a 
private  agency  to  carry  out  the  program  for  the  low  in- 
come group  and  better  able  to  insure  adequate  coverage? 
This  is  the  question  which  many  thoughtful  members  of 
the  participating  group  are  posing.  Many  have  already 
put  themselves  on  record  as  believing  that  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative  and  that  this  would  constitute  a  more  real- 
istic approach  to  the  whole  situation. 

But  the  willingness  of  the  private  agencies  to  cooperate 
and  to  assume  leadership,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  posi- 
tive values  of  the  food  stamp  plan,  fortifies  the  position  of 
those  responsible  for  guiding  the  present  experiment  in 
New  York  City.  They  hold  that  the  record  to  date  justi- 
fies their  belief  that  the  private  agencies  can  play  a  dy- 
namic part  in  the  plan  for  raising  national  standards  of 
diet  and  nutrition,  and  for  providing  constructive  supple- 
ment to  the  "real  wage"  of  low  income  families  who  are 
not  on  relief. 
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Social  Security  Proposals 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


raised  in  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  For  example,  what  measure  of  security  would  be 
afforded  those  low  income  groups  under  the  insurance 
plan?  Could  benefit  and  eligibility  formulas  be  changed 
sufficiently  to  give  such  workers  reasonable  protection  with- 
out destroying  the  integrity  of  the  whole  scheme?  Would 
it  be  better  to  provide  for  them  through  old  age  assistance, 
rather  than  try  to  give  them  insurance  coverage?  Are  there 
some  groups  of  workers  for  whom  insurance  protection  is 
not  appropriate,  and  for  whom  other  forms  of  protection 
are  more  suitable? 

^  I  AHE  liberalization  of  old  age  assistance  would  help  in 
A  the  redressing  of  the  present  inequality  among  the 
states.  The  proposal,  as  outlined  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  September  30  press  conference,  would  increase  the 
federal  contribution  to  states  which  are  unable  to  come  up 
to  the  national  average  in  the  size  of  their  monthly  grants 
to  needy  old  people.  At  present,  the  federal  government 
matches  state  funds  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  to  a  total  of  $40 
a  month.  The  average  old  age  assistance  allowance  amounts 
to  $20.78  a  month.  But  some  states  fall  far  short  even  of 
this  modest  sum.  South  Carolina,  for  example,  pays  an 
average  grant  of  $8.02  a  month,  Arkansas  $7.66 ;  Georgia, 
$8.37;  Missouri,  $12.71  (July  1941  figures). 

Federalizing  unemployment  compensation  would  mean 
that  the  fifty-one  plans  now  in  force  in  the  states,  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  would  be 
supplanted  by  a  single  nationwide  scheme.  The  Social 
Security  Board,  in  its  recommendation  to  this  effect,  argues 
that  this  would  be  safer  than  the  separate  state  systems, 
and  that  it  would  have  other  advantages.  The  risk  would 
be  spread,  the  enormous  reserves  of  the  state  funds  could 
be  put  to  more  effective  use,  the  unified  scheme  would  be 
more  effective  in  the  event  of  mass  unemployment  in  the 
post-defense  period,  and  many  of  the  present  inequalities, 
difficulties  and  administrative  wastes  of  fifty-one  systems 
would  be  corrected.  Unemployment  compensation  schemes 
now  cover  about  28,000,000  workers.  To  August  30,  1941, 
unemployment  insurance  contributions  totaled  $4,245,- 
246,801,  while  $1,757,230,769  had  been  paid  out  in  bene- 
fits. At  present,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  benefits 
paid  and  the  contributions  collected  in  different  states. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  amount  and  duration 
of  benefits,  and  in  the  formulas  for  calculating  benefits. 
The  separate  state  schemes  also  create  problems  for  the 
worker  who  is  employed  in  more  than  one  state.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  who  works  a  few  weeks  in  one  state,  gets  a 
month's  work  in  the  next  state,  then  finds  work  in  a  third 
state  may,  if  he  becomes  unemployed,  find  that  he  cannot 
draw  unemployment  benefits  because  he  does  not  have 
enough  weeks  of  employment  in  any  one  state  to  make  him 
eligible.  The  Social  Security  Board  officials  suggest  that 
under  a  national  unemployment  compensation  system,  aver- 
age benefit  payments  would  be  raised,  and  the  duration  of 
benefits  increased.  Further,  employers  and  employes  in  the 
various  states  would  receive  equal  treatment  under  a  single 
benefit  formula. 
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The  changes  in  the  security  program  proposed  by  the 
board  and  accepted  by  the  President  would  not  only 
broaden  and  liberalize  existing  provisions,  but  add  an  en- 
tirely new  type  of  insurance — protection  against  temporary 
disability,  with  medical  care  covered,  and  insurance  (not 
related  to  unemployment  compensation)  for  the  worker 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  At  present,  workers  who 
are  absent  from  the  job  because  of  sickness  cannot  draw  un- 
employment compensation,  since  to  be  eligible,  a  worker 
must  be  "able  to  work." 

Employers  now  pay  4  percent  on  their  payrolls  for  un- 
employment compensation,  and  for  their  contribution  to 
old  age  and  survivors'  insurance ;  covered  employes  pay  one 
percent  of  their  wages  solely  for  old  age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance. The  new  proposals  would  mean  increased  social 


security  levies  on  both  employers  and  employes;  it  also 
would  bring  into  the  old  age  insurance  scheme  additional 
millions  of  workers  and  their  employers. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  proposal  for  revision  which  by 
syphoning  off  purchasing  power  would  constitute  an  anti- 
inflationary  move.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Treasury, 
which  on  October  28  recommended  to  the  President  an 
increase  in  the  social  security  tax  rate,  in  addition  to  a 
broader  base  for  the  whole  social  security  structure. 

The  exact  form  of  the  administration  proposals  will  not 
be  known  until  President  Roosevelt  sends  his  message  on 
the  subject  to  Congress.  While  a  bill  embodying  the  sug- 
gested revision  may  be  introduced  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  action  will  be  taken  in 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 


Why  Foster  Homes  Fail 

By  LESLIE  BURTON  BLADES 
Director,  Rancho  Descanso,  Atascadero,  Calif. 


A1ERICAN  social  work  is  undergoing  a  transition. 
During  the  last  two  decades  world  stresses  have 
brought  about  conditions  which  have  created  far 
greater  demand  than  could  be  met  by  private  charities, 
even  with  the  aid  of  such  efficient  mechanisms  as  the 
Community  Chest.  As  a  result  governmental  agencies  here, 
as  earlier  in  Europe,  have  been  compelled  to  enter  new 
areas  in  the  social  field.  Whether  social  work  will  gain 
or  lose  in  its  effectiveness  as  more  and  more  of  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessary  government  function  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  debate. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  our  national  development  has  been 
a  process  of  migration  westward,  we  have  an  opportunity 
in  America  to  observe  and  to  compare.  In  the  older  eastern 
states  much  of  the  best  social  work  still  is  performed  by 
privately  supported  agencies.  In  some  of  the  western  states 
the  same  functions  are  carried  out  by  legally  created  public 
mechanisms  with  financing  distributed  among  county,  state, 
and  sometimes  federal  funds.  Thus  in  eastern  states  the 
treatment  of  those  children  .usually  called  "maladjusted," 
"delinquent"  or  "a-typical" — a  group  with  which  I  am 
heartbreakingly  familiar — is  to  a  great  extent  the  concern 
of  private  agencies,  while  in  the  West  their  treatment  falls 
into  the  regular  mechanism  of  public  welfare  departments. 

In  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  specific  workings  of  the 
mechanism  as  it  affects  those  particular  children,  I  would 
not  discredit  its  potential  value.  Rather,  I  am  trying,  as 
mechanics  would  say  of  a  machine  which  failed  to  operate 
successfully,  "to  take  the  bugs  out  of  it." 

An  analysis  of  social  welfare  administered  through  pri- 
vate or  public  funds  can  be  most  effective  if  a  comparison 
is  made  of  the  methods  and  procedures  used  in  present- 
day  child  care  agencies.  For  this  purpose  the  private 
agencies  of  the  city  of  Boston  afford  an  excellent  antithesis 
to  the  public  agencies  of  the  state  of  California.  Boston's 
privately  supported  agencies  led  in  the  pioneering  work  of 
discovering  dependable  methods  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
socialization  of  a-typical  children.  California,  through  its 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  is  a  leader  in  such  an 
experiment  maintained  at  public  expense. 

In  Boston,  a-typical  children  whose  behavior  difficulties 
defeat  the  capacity  of  parents  or  of  school  authorities  are 


referred  for  study  and  possible  treatment  to  private  agencies 
such  as  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  or 
the  Children's  Aid  Association,  both  of  which  date  well 
back  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers  maintains  its  own  clinic,  with  a  recognized 
psychiatrist  and  physician  in  charge.  The  Children's  Aid 
refers  its  cases  to  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  the 
best  known  child  clinic  in  America.  Thus  the  two  place- 
ment and  treatment  agencies  linked  with  the  clinic  con- 
stitute a  trinity  of  social  treatment  centers  for  children. 
Other  smaller  agencies,  also  private  in  character,  specialize 
in  the  care  of  less  difficult,  dependent,  or  medical  cases. 
The  work  of  the  agencies  is  carried  out  by  trained  social 
workers — specialists  in  the  care  of  children. 

In  California,  the  majority  of  a-typical  children  become 
wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  county  where  they  live. 
Their  behavior  often  is  considered  by  judges  with  no  par- 
ticular aptitude  and  no  special  training  in  child  problems. 
They  are  then  turned  over  to  probation  departments  or  pro- 
bation officers  who  frequently  have  less  insight  and  train- 
ing than  the  judges  who  commit  them.  Exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  may  be  found  in  a  few  cities  where  probation 
departments  are  manned  by  trained  people  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  psychologists  are  available.  But  until  re- 
cently only  two  significant  child  clinics  existed  in  the  state 
— one  in  Los  Angeles  and  one  in  San  Francisco.  A  third 
is  now  beginning  to  function  in  Santa  Barbara. 

IN  Boston  a  child  may  be  under  observation  for  months 
before  a  plan  is  made  for  him;  in  California  only 
a  minority  of  the  children'  who  come  in  conflict  with  so- 
ciety have  their  cases  studied  by  trained  people.  In  Boston 
a-typical  children  referred  to  the  agencies  are  received  and 
treated  as  individuals  suffering  from  a  social  malady  either 
of  their  own  or  of  society's  making;  in  California,  when 
they  come  to  the  court  they  are  regarded  as  lawbreakers 
who  must  take  the  consequences. 

In  dealing  with  an  a-typical  child  three  courses  of  action 
are  open  to  social  workers  and  probation  officers:  the  child 
may  be  left  at  home  where,  under  the  supervision  of  the  so- 
cial worker  or  probation  officer,  his  conduct  may  be  guided 
into  constructive  channels;  he  may  be  committed  to  a  cor- 
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rective  or  psychopathic  institution;  he  may  be  placed  in  a 
foster  home  or  a  private  school. 

It  is  with  the  effects  of  the  social  mechanisms  upon  the 
lives  and  destinies  of  placed-out  children  that  this  discus- 
sion is  chiefly  concerned.  Obviously  these  are  children 
recognized  as  a-typical  in  a  special  sense.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  left  at  home  or  placed  in  the  conventional  public 
institutions.  They  are  the  unadjusted  or  maladjusted  chil- 
dren, a  forlorn  and  pitiful  group  whose  needs  are  as  un- 
conventional as  their  behavior  is  antisocial.  Even  the  most 
untrained  and  moralistic  judge  recognizes  that  they  will 
not  be  rehabilitated  either  by  probational  supervision  or  by 
corrective  institutional  treatment.  They  are  children  for 
whom  society  entertains  little  hope.  Helpless,  homeless, 
and  despairful  some  of  them  are  the  gangsters  of  tomorrow, 
some  already  are  under  the  dark  cloud  of  life-long  psy- 
chopathic hospitalization,  some  are  merely  drab  enigmas, 
destined  apparently  to  meaningless  and  defeated  lives.  No 
one  knows  what  should  be  done  for  them  but  something 
must  be  done.  Treatment  by  placement  is  determined  not 
because  it  holds  the  promise  of  rehabilitation,  but  because 
it  seems  the  least  likely  to  be  either  an  injustice  to  the 
child  or  a  tragedy  to  society. 

HOW,  one  may  ask,  does  the  operation  of  the  public  sys- 
tem compare,  in  the  handling  of  these  children,  with 
that  of  agencies  privately  financed  and  independently  man- 
aged? 

In  the  first  place  the  private  agency  assumes  respon- 
sibility only  for  the  children  it  places.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  of  California,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumes  complete  legal  control  over  all  children  in  the 
state  living  outside  their  homes,  whether  they  are  placed 
privately  or  by  some  governmental  agency.  It  accomplishes 
its  authority  through  its  licensing  system.  Section  1620  of 
the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  reads: 

Activities  for  which  a  license  is  required.  No  person,  as- 
sociation or  corporation  shall,  without  first  having  obtained 
a  written  license  or  permit  therefor  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  or  from  an  inspection  service  ap- 
proved or  accredited  by  the  department: 

(a)  Maintain  or  conduct   any  institution,   boarding  home, 
day   nursery,    or    other   place    for    the    reception    or   care    of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  nor  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  receiving  or  caring  for  such  children,  nor  receive  nor 
care    for    any   such    child    in    the    absence    of    its    parents    or 
guardian,  either  with   or  without  compensation. 

(b)  Engage   in   the   finding   of   homes   for   children   under 
sixteen  years  of   age,   or  place   any  such   child   in   any  home 
or  other   place,   either   for  temporary   or   permanent  care   or 
for  adoption. 

This  section  gives  the  state  department  authority  over 
any  person  in  the  state  who  undertakes  to  care  for  a  child 
not  his  own.  It  avoids  conflict  with  other  authorities,  such 
as  the  court,  because  it  does  not  undertake  to  penalize  an 
agency  placing  a  child,  but  states  that  a  person  receiving  a 
child  without  being  licensed  by  the  department  is  subject 
to  a  charge  of  misdemeanor.  Normally,  of  course,  the  state 
department  does  not  attempt  to  exercise  its  full  authority, 
but  it  can  and  does  utilize  it  in  any  instance  where  action 
is  indicated.  And  it  is  organized  to  enable  its  workers  to 
maintain  much  closer  scrutiny  of  the  most  remote  locality 
than  might  be  supposed.  This  is  done  through  its  relation 
to  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  the  system 
of  licensing. 


The  problem,  not  only  for  private  agencies  but  for  the 
state  department,  becomes  one  of  finding  homes  suitable  for 
licensing  for  the  placement  of  children — home-finding,  the 
eastern  social  workers  call  it.  To  that  end  the  California 
code  prescribes  a  definite  set  of  standards  by  which  de- 
partment workers  must  evaluate  any  applicant  for  licensing. 
The  code  is  thorough  and  effective  in  its  description  of 
physical  requirements.  It  stipulates  the  type  of  house  and 
equipment,  of  sleeping  quarters,  air  space,  and  distance  be- 
tween beds,  and  names  certain  foods  which  must  be  pro- 
vided frequently.  In  short,  it  carefully  defines  minimum 
standards  of  environmental  adequacy  in  the  care  of  the 
physical  child. 

Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these  things,  important 
though  they  are,  can  be  regarded  as  effective  therapeutic 
agents  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  a-typical  child. 
Many  an  a-typical  child  develops  in  a  home  where  butter, 
meat,  and  table  linen  are  as  regular  as  meals,  and  where 
sleeping  quarters  meet  not  only  health  but  luxury  require- 
ments. Many  such  children,  to  be  sure,  come  from  other 
and  less  pleasant  environs;  but  the  most  tragically  en- 
vironed "gutter  rat"  who  develops  a-typically  cannot  be 
socialized  by  "bread  alone." 

The  California  department  is  in  no  worse  plight  in  this 
particular  than  are  the  private  agencies  of  the  East.  They, 
too,  have  found  themselves  unable  to  articulate  criteria  by 
which  to  evaluate  persons  with  whom  children  may  be 
placed.  They  have  developed  highly  trained  specialists 
whose  function  is  "home-finding,"  but  even  with  this  aid 
the  selection  of  therapeutically  vital  homes  is  left  far  too 
largely  to  chance. 

However,  the  eastern  agencies  are  more  strategically 
placed  to  insure  good  social  work  than  is  the  California 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In  the  East,  broadly 
speaking,  only  the  trained  social  worker  passes  upon  a 
given  home.  If  it  meets  with  her  conception  of  the  needs 
of  a  child,  she  is  free  to  use  it.  California  workers  are  re- 
stricted by  the  very  code  which  has  been  created  to  forward 
their  objectives.  Bureaucracy  and  the  laws  by  which  a 
bureau  preserves  its  authority,  hence  its  perpetuity,  tend 
to  dominate  the  situation  at  the  expense  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  children. 

THIS  is  a  universal  criticism  of  bureaucracy  and  its 
origin  seems  obvious.  Both  humaneness  and  ef- 
ficiency suffer  in  bureaucratic  operation  as  the  complexity 
of  the  demand  and  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  its 
fulfillment  increase.  When  the  purpose  of  a  bureau  is  social 
work,  such  a  criticism  becomes  particularly  pointed — most 
so  when  the  social  work  is  with  a-typical  children.  If  and 
as  such  children  are  rehabilitated,  therefore  socialized,  the 
achievement  is  directly  due  to  human  qualities  in  a  rela- 
tionship between  child  and  associated  adults.  Any  environ- 
ment not  demonstrably  unhealthy  that  contains  the  vital 
qualities  of  human  relationship  is  a  better  environment 
than  the  best  conceivable  environment  ever  can  be  without 
them.  Thus  a  bureau  operating  under  a  legal  code  which 
seeks  to  compel  standardized  physical  environment  but 
lacks  definition  of  desirable  human  relationships  not  only 
tends  to  defeat  its  purpose  but  increasingly  to  become  pro- 
ductive of  just  those  human  tragedies  which  its  existence  is 
designed  to  prevent. 

This  tendency  exists  in  public  welfare  bureaus,  such  as 
that  of  California,  in  the  governed  disposition  of  a-typical 
children.  It  exists,  though  less  pronouncedly,  in  private 
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agencies  as  well.  Neither  can  remedy  the  situation  except 
as  they  are  able  to  set  up  demonstrably  valid  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  qualities  of  human  relationship  which 
are  indispensable  therapeutic  factors  in  the  adjustment  of 
a-typical  children. 


The  first  article  by  Mr.  blades,  "Why  Institutions  Fail," 
appeared  last  month.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Rancho 
Descanso,  a  camp  school  for  problem  boys,  the  author  directed 
a  similar  school  in  Massachusetts  where  he  worked  closely 
with  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center. 


SOCIAL  WORK  AT  THE  GRASS  ROOTS 


'Gov'ment  Woman 


By  DAISY  CALDWELL 
County    Home    Management    Supervisor,    Farm    Security   Administration,  Bryson  City,  A .  C. 


THE  car  climbed  as  far  as  a  car  could  on  the  narrow 
mountain  road ;  the  rest  of  the  way  must  be  done 
afoot.  At  the  first  house  I  asked  the  way  to  the 
Glenns.  The  woman  was  friendly.  "Follow  this  path  over 
past  yonder  ridge  till  you  come  to  the  Martins.  They'll 
show  you  the  way  to  the  Birds  an'  then  some  o'  the  chil- 
dren will  maybe  go  with  you  up  to  the  Glenns  if  you're 
afeared  you'll  get  lost." 

Up  and  up  through  the  bright  autumn  sunshine  I  fol- 
lowed the  path  as  directed.  At  every  turn  was  another 
breathtaking  view  of  the  towering  Smokies.  "Past  yonder 
ridge"  I  found  the  Glenn's  house,  a  log  cabin  stuck  like  a 
mud-dauber's  nest  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  valley  deep 
in  blue  haze. 

A  bright-faced  young  woman  and  four  small  children, 
shy  as  young  deer,  were  at  the  door.  When  I  said  that  I 
was  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  she  seemed 
reassured.  "Oh,  one  o'  them  gov'ment  women."  During 
the  past  ten  years  the  mountain  people  have  learned  about 
"gov'ment  women" — the  relief  workers  of  the  dreadful 
days  of  '33  and  '34;  the  county  health  nurse;  the  home 
demonstration  agent.  Home  demonstration  work  has  been 
in  the  state  for  twenty-five  years,  but  only  recently  has  it 
reached  this  remote  county.  And  now  I  came  along,  a 
home  supervisor  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
It  spoke  well  for  the  other  "gov'ment  women"  that  my  re- 
ception was  cordial. 

The  Glenns  were  having  a  hard  time  on  their  scrap  of 
rough  land.  Jim  had  applied  to  the  relief  office  and  had 
been  referred  to  Farm  Security.  I  had  been  asked  to  in- 
vestigate. 

I  talked  with  Mrs.  Glenn  about  the  flowers  and  the 
children  and  we  looked  at  the  late  garden  and  at  the 
shelves  of  canned  things  in  the  "bank  house,"  a  freeze- 
proof  room  dug  into  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Before 
winter,  potatoes,  apples,  pumpkins,  kraut,  brined  beans, 
and  "bleached"  fruit  would  be  stowed  there.  Mrs.  Glenn 
forgot  to  be  shy  as  she  showed  me  all  they  had  done.  Get- 
ting in  the  winter  food  supply  was  a  serious  business.  We 
went  up  to  the  barn,  set  on  another  shelf  on  the  hillside. 
The  ox  that  had  made  the  crop  had  sickened  and  died, 
and  then  the  baby  was  "dreadful  sick"  with  "lung  fever" 
and  the  heifer  and  the  cow  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  for  medi- 
cine and  for  the  doctor.  It  was  then  that  Jim  traveled 
down  to  the  welfare  office  and  was  sent  to  us. 

I  found  out  how  much  of  the  land  could  be  cultivated 
and  about  the  debt  at  the  store  and  all  the  other  things  that 
my  office  had  to  know  in  considering  Jim's  application. 
Then  I  walked  down  the  mountain  to  the  car  and  wrote 


down  my  findings.  It  seemed  to  me  that  another  cow  and  a 
"work  brute"  would  put  the  Glenns  back  on  their  feet 
once  more. 

My  next  visit  was  at  the  Burches.  I  drove  up  a  steep 
rocky  hillside,  fording  a  shallow  mountain  stream  as  it 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  "homemade  road."  After  the 
fall  rains  there  would  be  no  more  driving  up  to  the  Burches 
till  spring.  Last  winter  when  the  whole  mountain  was  in 
the  grip  of  snow  and  ice  and  the  thermometer  hung  way 
below  zero  I  had  climbed  that  trail  to  see  if  the  Burches 
were  surviving.  The  going  was  so  icy  that  finally  I  took 
to  the  little  stream  that  flowed  so  swiftly  it  had  not  frozen 
and  waded  up  its  course,  thanking  God  for  my  high  rub- 
ber boots.  Even  with  the  snow  glare  the  Burches'  cabin 
was  dark.  In  front  of  the  fire  was  a  sheep  skin  and  on  it 
were  huddled  two  puppies,  three  children,  a  lamb,  and 
three  kittens.  Over  the  lot  of  them,  tent  fashion,  was  an 
old  blanket  open  on  the  fireward  side.  The  children  offered 
to  share  the  tepee  with  me.  "Put  your  feet  up  here.  Daddy's 
gone  for  wood  and  mamma's  at  the  barn  with  the  other 
lamb,  but  they'll  be  back." 

Now,  nine  months  later,  I  found  the  Burches'  cabin 
chinked  and  banked  against  the  coming  winter,  with  a 
new  window  for  better  light  and  air.  I  could  not  stay 
long  for  I  was  due  back  at  the  county  seat  for  a  meeting 
of  "the  Court  House  bunch." 

IN  our  county,  workers  of  the  different  social  agencies 
meet  occasionally  to  "wrastle"  together  with  the  knotty 
problems  of  this  Appalachian  Mountain  county  and  its 
stranded  population,  and  to  work  out  our  joint  projects. 
The  agricultural  extension  and  farm  security  workers  had 
a  mattress  project  where  farm  families  were  being  taught 
to  make  their  own  mattresses  with  cotton  and  ticking  sup- 
plied by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration.  The 
county  health  nurse  told  of  the  coming  tonsil  and  Tb 
clinics.  She  wanted  the  extension  people  to  help  with  the 
publicity  and  the  FSA  people  to  see  that  their  families 
availed  themselves  of  the  service.  The  NYA  director  told 
us  of  its  new  policies.  The  case  worker  of  the  welfare 
department  wanted  to  know  what  chance  the  Jones  family 
had  to  get  on  FSA  or  would  it  be  better  to  refer  them  to 
WPA?  The  WPA  man  shook  a  doubtful  head  and  said 
something  about  quotas.  Each  of  us  felt  a  relationship  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  task.  The  next  day  each 
would  go  his  separate  way  doing  his  own  job,  facing  his 
own  discouragements.  But  in  the  fellowship  of  "the  Court 
House  bunch"  was  assurance  that  however  rough  the 
road,  no  one  of  us  was  traveling  it  alone. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  Budget  Bureau's  chill-invoking  report  has  been  received  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and,  in  turn,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Non- 
Essential  Federal  Expenditures. 

Senate  Finance  is  not,  of  course,  an  investigating  committee,  its  proper  func- 
tion being  legislative.  Its  request  for  the  report  and  the  simultaneous  creation 
of  the  Committee  on  Non-Essential  Federal  Expenditures  was  an  appeasement 
gesture  toward  the  strong  economy  bloc  on  the  committee.  Senator  Byrd  spon- 
sored both — the  request  and  the  committee — and  will  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
investigation.  The  Virginian's  views  on  government  economy  are  well  known. 

In  submitting  the  report,  the  Budget  Bureau  took  pains  to  stress  its  entire 
disinterest  in  the  proposed  economy  program.  The  reductions  outlined,  the  report 
states,  in  no  way  reflect  the  views  of  the  bureau  or  of  the  administration. 

The  report  outlines  means  whereby  three  degrees  of  economy  may  be 
effected.  The  first  would  cut  a  billion  from  non-defense  expenditures,  the  second 
a  billion  and  a  half,  and  the  third  two  billion.  Total  non-defense  spending  is 
around  $6,600,000,000.  Of  this  approximately  $3,100,000,000  is  fixed  by 
contractual  or  legislative  commitments. 


The  remaining  three  and  a  half  billion 
would  have  to  take  the  cut.  This  would 
affect  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
work  relief,  aid  to  agriculture,  and  a 
number  of  lesser  agencies  and  activities. 
The  Bureau's  comment  that  it  would  in- 
volve "curtailment  or  abolition  of  some 
functions  of  government"  would  seem  to 
be  an  understatement. 

The  membership  of  the  investigating 
committee  indicates  lively  doings  at  the 
coming  hearings.  The  members  are  Sen- 
ators Walter  F.  George,  Harry  Byrd, 
Robert  La  Follette,  Carter  Glass,  Ken- 
neth McKellar,  and  Gerald  Nye,  and 
Representatives  Robert  L.  Doughton, 
Thomas  H.  Cullen,  Allen  T.  Treadway, 
Clarence  J.  Cannon,  Clifton  Woodrum, 
and  John  Taber.  The  economy  bloc  in 
both  houses  is  well  represented. 

The  committee  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  present  legislation.  Its  recom- 
mendations, however,  will  carry  weight. 
Odds  are,  however,  that  its  recommenda- 
tions will  go  very  little  further  than  back 
to  the  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committees. 

4       4-       4 

VAGUE  PROPOSALS  TO  "DO  SOMETHING" 
about  the  health  of  Selective  Service  re- 
jectees have  crystalized  in  a  definite  sal- 
vaging program  which  promises  to  put 
into  military  circulation  some  200,000  of 
the  900,000  turned  down  as  physically 
unfit.  [See  page  333]  Those  now  barred 
from  service  by  remediable  defects  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  them 
corrected  at  federal  expense  after  which 
they  will  again  be  considered  for  induc- 
tion into  the  army. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent briefly  outlined  the  program.  The 
federal  government  will  pay  medical  costs 
for  treatment  by  local  physicians  of  ap- 
proximately 200,000  registrants  whom 
local  draft  boards  certify  as  susceptible 


to  rehabilitation  for  army  service.  The 
army  believes  that  virtually  all  of  the 
200,000  can  be  brought  up  to  A-l  stand- 
ard. Some  of  the  remaining  rejectees 
probably  can  be  salvaged  to  perform 
limited  service. 

If  the  program  is  made  compulsory  it 
promises  to  present  some  knotty  prob- 
lems. The  constitutional  right  of  free 
born  Americans  to  feel  "po'ly"  if  they  so 
desire  would  be  involved.  So  would  prin- 
ciples of  various  medical  cults  which 
have  their  own  brand  of  healing  and  are 
almost  certain  to  resent  "government  in- 
terference." 

Hereafter  there  will  be  a  single  phy- 
sical examination  for  Selective  Service 
registrants,  instead  of  one  conducted  by 
the  local  draft  board  and  one  by  the 
army  at  induction  stations  as  at  present. 

4-      4.4- 

JUDGE  SAMUEL  I.  ROSENMAN  OF  NEW 
York  is  making  a  survey  of  the  federal 
housing  agencies  with  the  idea  of  co- 
ordinating their  activities  and  evolving  a 
more  effective  working  system. 

Rumor  has  it  that  this  report  will 
shear  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing 
Palmer  of  much  of  his  present  power. 
It  is  well  known  that  Palmer  and  FWA 
Administrator  Carmody  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  on  many  matters.  Mr.  Carmody's 
resignation  is  understood  to  be  on  the 
President's  desk  but  not,  as  his  friends 
wish  it  to  be  known,  because  he  is  run- 
ning out  on  the  fight.  His  health  has 
been  uncertain  for  some  time  and  his 
physician  insists  upon  a  rest. 

Incidentally,  the  Tolan  Committee  on 
Defense  Migration  recently  took  a  slap, 
not  by  name,  at  Coordinator  Palmer. 
The  committee  recommended  a  reorgan- 
ization of  his  office  "based  on  evidence 
.  .  .  that  there  is  a  striking  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  federal  housing  activity  .  .  . 
that  the  basic  policy  of  this  office  in  rely- 
ing largely  on  private  builders  to  meet 


the  pressing  shortages  has  been  gravely 
in  error." 

In  announcing  Judge  Rosenman's  as- 
signment White  House  Secretary  Early 
revealed  that  SPAB  grew  out  of  the 
judge's  studies  during  the  past  summer. 

4-       4-       4- 
THE   MERGER  OF  THE   NATIONAL  YOUTH 

Administration  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  into  a  single  Youth 
Division  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  seems  to  be  in  the  cards.  The 
proposal  has  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time,  and  on  October  27  President 
Roosevelt  indicated  that  he  may  send  a 
message  to  Congress  at  an  early  date, 
requesting  the  necessary  legislation.  At 
present,  the  CCC  is  administered  through 
the  War  Department  while  NYA  is  in 
the  Security  Agency.  In  his  letter  on  the 
subject  to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  federal  se- 
curity administrator,  the  President  wrote, 
"In  view  of  current  world  conditions,  I 
feel  that  the  War  Department  should  be 
relieved  from  all  activities  which  may  in 
any  manner  interfere  with  its  main  ob- 
jective— preparation  for  defense." 

As  Washington  sees  it,  the  new  pro- 
gram would  mean  the  supplanting  of 
both  NYA  Administrator  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams and  Director  James  McEntee  of 
the  CCC.  The  proposed  set-up  would 
have  a  single  director,  and  Mr.  McNutt 
could  hardly  name  either  without  creat- 
ing bad  feeling. 

The  scheme  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  recent  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice blast  at  Mr.  Williams.  The  latter 
episode  is  being  shushed  in  high  places 
and  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a  fight  in  GAO. 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  Warren,  a 
former  congressman  and  a  good  friend 
of  Mr.  Williams,  is  alleged  to  have 
known  nothing  of  it  until  it  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  The  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  promised  to  in- 
vestigate and  Mr.  Williams  has  de- 
manded that  the  name  of  his  agency  be 
cleared.  But,  unless  agitated  on  the 
House  floor,  it  is  understood  that  noth- 
ing furtKer  will  come  of  it. 

4-4-4 

Selective  Service  will  classify  men  with 
mechanical  skills  before  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  The  idea  is  to 
build  up  a  reservoir  for  the  undermanned 
defense  industries.  "Referral  offices"  will 
be  established  in  each  camp,  men  will  be 
interviewed  personally,  and  upon  dis- 
charge will  be  given  suggestions  as  to 
their  further  contribution  to  defense. 
The  "referral  offices"  will  be  operated  by 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  War  Department  and 
OPM  Labor  Division. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Post-war  Plans 

MORE  than  160  delegates  and  alternates  from  thirty- 
five  countries  were  in  their  seats  when  the  conference 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  convened  on  the 
campus  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City  on 
October  27.  The  opening  session  underscored  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting — the  first  ILO  conference  during  the 
present  war — to  reinforce  the  democracies  in  their  struggle 
against  totalitarianism,  and  to  work  toward  a  political  and 
economic  reorganization  of  the  world  after  the  war  to 
ensure  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

The  conference  follows  the  tripartite  organization  of  the 
ILO,  with  representatives  of  employers,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment making  up  each  delegation.  Frances  Perkins,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  head  of  the  American  delegation,  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  conference,  the  first 
woman  to  preside  over  such  a  meeting.  In  her  notable 
address  at  the  opening  session,  Miss  Perkins  outlined  a 
post-war  program  to  mobilize  and  extend  available  world 
resources  "to  produce  a  more  abundant  life  for  people  who 
have  suffered  the  privations  of  war,  from  Chungking  to 
London." 

The  specific  measures  to  this  end  which  Miss  Perkins 
suggested  included  control  and  curtailment  of  unemploy- 
ment, continuous  planning  and  study  of  methods  of  raising 
the  living  standards  of  all  people,  extension  of  public  re- 
sponsibility to  the  fields  of  nutrition,  housing,  and  health, 
reduction  of  trade  barriers,  free  access  of  all  nations  to 
raw  materials,  guarantee  of  the  civil  liberties  of  all  peoples. 
The  democratic  world  of  the  future  must  be  an  inter- 
national world,  she  said,  adding,  "we  have  learned  in  world 
tragedy  that  a  world  of  separate  national  states  living  in 
open  or  under-cover  war  with  one  another  is  not  a  free 
world." 

Working  through  its  committees,  delegation  meetings, 
and  plenary  sessions,  the  conference  has  set  itself  to  develop 
a  program  of  immediate  activities  and  of  long  range  plans. 
Its  closing  session,  on  November  6,  will  be  held  in  the 
White  House  on  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
will  address  the  delegates. 

Manning  the  Arsenal  for  Democracy 

T  has  been  said,  and  I  agree,  that  the  Mediation 
Board  should  be  fair,  fearless,  and  American.  You 
may  be  assured  that  the  Mediation  Board's  decisions  in  the 
'captive'  coal  cases  will  be  as  fair  as  fearless  Americans 
can  make  them." 

This  was  the  assurance  given  to  the  country  by  William 
H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  when  he  spoke  over  a  nationwide  radio  hook-up  at 
a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  the  board  and  editors  of 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  on  October  30.  Mr.  Davis  wrote  the  leading 
article  in  the  November  Survey  Graphic,  "Manning  the 
Arsenal  for  Democracy."  a  special  number  on  industrial 
relations  and  defense. 

The  day's  headlines  gave  dramatic  timeliness  to  the 
special  number,  and  to  Mr.  Davis's  address.  Onlv  an 


hour  before  he  spoke,  came  the  news  from  Washington  that 
John  L.  Lewis  had  declared  a  truce  in  the  coal  strike,  and 
that  the  controversy  would  be  handled  by  the  Defense 
Mediation  Board.  Commenting  on  the  new  development 
in  the  coal  situation,  Mr.  Davis  told  the  four  hundred 
luncheon  guests  that  "the  issue  will  be  submitted  to  the  full 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  for  arbitration  with  the 
understanding  that  neither  side  agrees  in  advance  to  accept 
the  award.  This  procedure  is  in  accord  with  well  estab- 
lished and  familiar  practice.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  same 
procedure  as  that  now  being  followed  by  the  President's 
Fact  Finding  Commission  in  the  railroad  industry,  and  it 
is  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Labour  Court  of  Great 
Britain  in  all  of  its  cases." 

Mr.  Davis  re-stated  the  view  of  the  current  situation 
that  he  developed  in  his  Survey  Graphic  article,  declaring 
that  tie-ups  in  industry  today  are  due  to  "the  lusty  im- 
maturity" of  industrial  relations  in  this  country.  "We 
will  win  through  our  troubles  in  industrial  relations,"  he 
said,  "as  we  have  won  through  our  troubles  in  the  past, 
by  applying  to  the  problems  in  ever  increasing  degree  the 
practices  and  processes  of  democracy — the  principles  basic 
to  the  American  way  of  life." 

The  Search  for  Truth 

ffT)EOPLE  cannot  disagree  about  a  fact,"  said  William 
AH.  Davis  at  the  Survey  luncheon  last  month.  (See 
column  one.)  How  facts  can  be  ferreted  out  and  made  to 
count,  even  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  is  demonstrated  in 
"Twelve  Years'  Review  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund," 
by  Evans  Clark,  recently  published  in  connection  with  the 
fund's  annual  report  for  1940.  During  the  past  twelve 
years  the  fund  has  spent  nearly  $2,000,000  in  trying  to  get 
a  clear  view  of  controversial  problems  by  exposing  them 
to  the  cool  light  of  research,  and  in  publicizing  its  findings 
through  every  means  within  its  limited  resources.  Nothing 
has  been  too  "hot"  to  handle:  consumer  credit,  prepayment 
group  medical  service,  economic  sanctions,  the  Townsend 
plan,  government  debt. 

For  its  research  activities  the  fund  has  worked  out  a 
system  providing  each  project  with  a  special  committee  so 
that  the  findings  are  free  from  the  control  of  "those  who 
control  the  purse  strings."  At  present  such  committees 
have  staffs  at  work  on  problems  vital  to  defense  and  post- 
defense  reconstruction:  housing,  collective  bargaining,  the 
relation  of  government  to  the  electric  light  and  power  in- 
dustry. "National  economic  policies  have  been  largely  the 
resultant  of  the  pull  and  haul  of  special-interest  forces," 
says  Mr.  Clark  in  the  report.  To  substitute  impartial  fact- 
finding  and  analysis  for  this  dangerous  cross-pull  is  the 
technique  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  its  notable 
contribution  to  meeting  urgent  issues  of  the  day. 

What  Soldiers  Read 

YOUNG    Americans    in    the    training    camps    remain 
pretty  much   the  young  Americans  they  were  before 
they  went  into  uniform.     Failure  to  remember  this  fact 
complicates  many  well-meant  plans  for  the  recreation  and 
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"improvement"  of  "the  boys."  That  it  is  a  fact  never  was 
better  documented  than  by  a  recent  survey  of  the  reading 
habits  of  a  cross-section  group  of  men  at  Camp  Dix.  The 
survey,  made  by  Prof.  Lyman  Bryson  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  is  summarized  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Defense,  the  official  bulletin  of  OEM.  The  most  popular 
form  of  reading  among  these  young  men,  representing  "all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  varying  economic  and  social 
backgrounds,"  is  comics.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  men 
read  tabloids  in  preference  to  newspapers  which  devote  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  space  to  pictures  and  crime. 
Except  for  "picture  papers,"  magazines  are  not  popular. 
In  fiction,  "westerns"  are  the  favorites  by  a  wide  margin. 

A  relatively  small  group  reported  an  interest  in  more 
serious  reading.  Among  this  group,  about  70  percent  of 
the  books  read  are  biographies.  In  this  Camp  Dix  survey, 
the  most  popular  of  the  books  classed  as  "serious"  are  Jan 
Valtin's  "Out  of  the  Night,"  the  "Readers'  Digest  Read- 
er," and  a  recent  biography  of  Mussolini. 

Housing  in  the  Supreme  Court 

THE  constitutionality  of  public  housing  legislation  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
October  13  in  a  decision  declaring  low  rent  housing  a  pub- 
lic use.  The  opinion  was  handed  down  in  a  case  involving 
the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
— the  first  housing  case  to  reach  the  highest  tribunal. 
Through  it,  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  a  decision  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  upholding  the  Authority's  right 
to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

Thus  was  answered  finally  and  affirmatively  the  question 
of  whether  a  governmental  agency  may  condemn  private 
property  for  the  purpose  of  providing  low  rent  housing,  as 
well  as  for  reclaiming  slums.  In  approving  the  Authority's 
action  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  stated  that  "Congress  has 
plenary  legislative  power — all  the  power  that  a  state  has 
within  the  territory  of  the  state  and  more — and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  state  legislature  may  validly  provide  for 
low  rent  housing  projects  and  authorize  the  condemnation 
of  land  for  that  purpose." 

Previous  decisions  by  the  lower  courts  upholding  con- 
demnation proceedings  of  housing  authorities  have  indicated 
that  the  courts  consider  slum  clearance  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  provision  of  low  rent  housing  if  the  property  seizure 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  public  use.  The  absence  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal's  decision  in  this  case  of  any  reference  or  attempt 
to  couple  the  power  to  acquire  land  for  low  rent  housing 
purposes  with  that  for  slum  clearance  or  reclamation  marks 
another  milestone  in  housing  history. 

Children  in  the  Americas 

PLANS  now  under  way  for  the  eighth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  to  be  held  in  Washington  next  May 
are  an  index  of  the  common  interest  in  the  future  which 
to  an  increasing  extent  pervades  welfare  activities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Called  upon  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  congress  will 
be  composed  of  official  delegates  appointed  by  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  and  by  the  United  States,  including 
representatives  of  public  and  private  agencies  engaged  in 
work  related  to  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
childen. 

Invitations  to  delegates  have  already  been  issued  through 
the  U.  S.  State  Department.  Meanwhile,  the  chairman 


of  the  organizing  committee,  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  reports  that  preliminary 
meetings  of  advisory  committees  on  programs  and  exhibits 
have  outlined  an  interesting  week's  activities. 

Participants  in  the  congress  will  include  not  only  social 
workers,  recreational  authorities,  educators  and  sociologists, 
but  scientists  who  have  been  identified  with  recent  im- 
portant work  in  the  fields  of  health  and  nutrition.  A 
special  feature  of  the  congress  will  be  an  art  exhibit  in 
Washington  of  work  done  by  children  throughout  the  New 
World. 

Papers  and  reports  will  cover  a  wide  variety  of  child 
welfare  activities  in  the  various  countries,  such  as  maternal 
and  child  health,  vocational  training,  guidance,  placement 
and  supervision  of  young  workers ;  financial  aids  for  school 
children ;  special  methods  of  supplementing  family  re- 
sources through  providing  adequate  diets  for  mothers  and 
children,  and  so  on.  A  special  committee  on  inter-Amer- 
ican Cooperation  will  consider  methods  of  strengthening 
the  work  of  existing  Pan  American  organizations  dealing 
with  child  welfare.  The  program  for  the  general  sessions 
will  include:  Goals  of  the  Americas  for  Their  Children; 
The  Scientific  Basis  for  Child  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Preparation  of  Personnel  for  Child  Health 
Work,  Education,  and  Welfare ;  National  and  Community 
Planning  for  Services  to  Children ;  Methods  of  Inter- 
American  Cooperation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Children 
of  the  New  World. 

Bars  to  Aliens 

MANY  proposals  to  bar  aliens  from  occupations  were 
introduced  in  1941  legislative  sessions,  but  only  a 
few  were  enacted  into  state  law.  This  information  from 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  is  encouraging  evidence 
that  the  Alien  Registration  of  last  winter  actually  served 
as  a  lightning  rod  for  anti-alien  sentiment  in  a  great  many 
communities,  as  public  officials  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Registration  Act  hoped  it  might.  [See 
"Aliens  in  America,"  Survey  Graphic,  February  1941.] 
The  scattered  legislation  enacted  since  the  registration  bars 
aliens  as  operators  of  collection  agencies,  or  as  state  and 
county  welfare  workers  (Oregon)  ;  as  cosmeticians  or 
dentists  (Florida)  ;  as  dental  hygienists  or.  holders  of  Class 
A  retail  liquor  licenses  (Wisconsin)  ;  from  giving  drivers' 
license  examinations  (Ohio). 

Every  state  restricts  aliens  in  at  least  three  occupational 
fields,  according  to  the  council.  Thus,  31  states  limit  the 
licensing  of  attorneys  to  citizens,  or  to  those  who  have 
taken  out  first  papers.  In  45  states,  only  citizens  may 
practice  as  certified  public  accountants ;  22  states  bar  aliens 
from  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery;  20  states  from 
pharmacy;  19  states  from  architecture  and  dentistry;  15 
states  from  engineering,  surveying,  and  teaching.  Other 
occupational  fields  closed  to  aliens  in  some  states  are:  em- 
balming and  undertaking,  nursing,  peddling,  piloting  a 
vessel,  operating  a  pool  room. 

Alien  employes  in  many  branches  of  private  industry 
are  being  barred  from  work  on  defense  contracts,  though 
the  law  makes  citizenship  a  requirement  only  in  aircraft 
and  parts  plants.  Among  the  industries  largely  restricting 
employment  to  citizens  are  fireworks,  motorcycles,  auto- 
mobiles, shipbuilding.  Employers  in  several  industrial 
areas  also  demand  that  both  parents  of  an  employe  on 
defense  work  be  American  born. 
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The  Social  Front 


Jobs  and  Workers 


L\MPHASIZING  again  the  ability  of 
organized  labor  to  contribute  more 
than  its  time  and  skill  to  defense  pro- 
duction, R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers -CIO,  has 
sent  to  the  Tolan  Committee  a  summary 
of  a  survey  of  machine  tools  in  the  De- 
troit area,  made  by  his  union.  The 
memorandum,  submitted  to  the  congres- 
sional committee  which  is  investigating 
migration  of  labor,  charges  that  machine 
tools  in  the  Detroit  area  adaptable  for 
defense  production  are  running  at  only 
35  percent  of  capacity.  The  union  survey 
revealed,  the  memorandum  states,  that 
of  1,577  machine  tools  in  thirty-four  De- 
troit plants,  337  are  idle  throughout  the 
week.  Mr.  Thomas  urged  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  place  this  idle 
equipment  in  use  to  help  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  as  automobile  pro- 
duction is  curtailed,  and  "to  produce 
arms  in  sufficient  quantities  to  frustrate 
Nazi  designs  for  world  domination." 
The  memorandum  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  CIO  program  drawn  up 
last  December  by  Walter  Reuther,  head 
of  the  General  Motors  Division  of 
UAW,  included  the  conversion  of  these 
machine  tool  facilities  to  defense  work. 
[See  "Labor  Puts  in  Mind  and  Muscle," 
by  J.  Raymond  Walsh,  Survey  Graphic, 
November  1941.] 

ILO  in  New  York — Two  significant 
reports  will  serve  as  the  agenda  for  the 
conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  which  will  be  meeting  in 
New  York  as  this  issue  comes  from  the 
press  (see  page  328).  One  is  the  report 
of  Edward  J.  Phelan,  acting  director  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  on  "The 
ILO  and  Reconstruction."  The  report 
analyzes  changes  due  to  the  war  in 
economic  controls,  international  finance, 
wages,  hours  of  work,  employment,  and 
a  variety  of  other  labor  questions,  and 
describes  the  life  of  the  ILO  against  the 
background  of  these  changes.  In  future 
reconstruction,  Mr.  Phelan  points  out, 
the  ILO  is  prepared  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  because  of  its  equipment  of 
technical  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
second  report  covers  a  study  of  "War- 
time Developments  in  Government-Em- 
ployer-Workers Collaboration."  It  is  a 
supplement  to  an  earlier  report,  pre- 
pared for  the  1940  conference  which 
could  not  meet  because  of  world  condi- 
tions that  year.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  present  report  is  "to  describe  the 


institutions  and  procedures  which  have 
been  set  up  or  have  developed  during  the 
war,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  war  ef- 
fort and  national  defense,  in  the  field  of 
collaboration  between  public  authorities 
and  employers'  and  workers'  organiza- 
tions." On  the  basis  of  these  two  docu- 
ments, the  conference  will  review  the 
work  of  the  ILO,  and  shape  the  future 
policy  and  program  of  the  organization. 

Jobs  for  Women —  A  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  workers  both  in 
defense  and  in  non-defense  industry  is 
reported  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
In  many  sections  of  the  country,  em- 
ployers are  "experimenting"  with  women 
in  jobs  formerly  held  by  men,  frequently 
to  replace  men  who  have  been  drafted. 
On  the  West  Coast,  aircraft  plants  are 
beginning  to  employ  substantial  numbers 
of  women  in  production  jobs.  One  Cali- 
fornia aircraft  maker  began  in  August  to 
take  on  fifty  women  a  day,  without  pre- 
employment  training,  for  riveting,  spray 
painting,  pasting  and  gluing,  spot  weld- 
ing, arc  welding,  automatic  drill  press 
operation,  automatic  turret  lathe  opera- 
tion, wiring,  and  other  production  jobs. 
This  company  estimates  that  eventually 
about  a  third  of  its  employes  will  be 
women.  A  San  Diego  plane  maker  has 
announced  that  2,500  women  will  be  em- 
ployed as  detail  assemblers,  with  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  present  employes 
having  first  preference,  and  other  rela- 
tives of  present  employes  as  second 
choices.  A  Maryland  company  making 
textile  machinery  has  notified  the  local 
employment  office  that  it  would  hire 
women  who  have  had  five  weeks  inten- 
sive training  in  light  sheet  metal  work 
at  a  vocational  school.  In  Milwaukee, 
so  many  taxicab  drivers  are  going  into 
the  army  or  taking  production  jobs  that 
women  drivers  are  being  hired.  From 
New  York  and  Connecticut  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  has  received  reports  of 
difficulty  in  getting  women  recruits  for 
preemployment  courses,  partly  because 
of  the  unwillingness  of  girls  and  women 
to  prepare  for  machine  shop  occupations, 
and  partly  because  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  take  training  without  pay. 

Priorities  Unemployment — C  u  r  t  ail- 
ment of  passenger  automobile  production 
in  January  1942,  by  at  least  51  percent 
below  last  January's  output,  has  been 
decreed  by  OPM  in  a  further  effort  to 
conserve  steel  and  other  vital  defense 


materials.  Even  this  cut,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  Leon  Henderson,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Civilian  Supply,  does  not  es- 
tablish a  production  quota,  but  merely 
"a  maximum  limit  to  which  the  manu- 
facturers can  produce — if  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  sufficient  materials." 
It  is  announced  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  by  OPM  to  divert  automobile  pro- 
duction capacity  to  defense  uses.  Simi- 
larly steps  are  being  taken  to  meet  the 
major  problem  of  priorities  unemploy- 
ment created  by  the  reduction  in  auto- 
mobile output.  To  this  end,  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management  in  about 
twenty  of  the  larger  firms  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  met  with  Sidney  Hillman, 
associate  director  general  of  OPM,  in 
late  October,  to  plan  for  defense  re- 
employment  and  retraining  of  some  10,- 
000  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  automo- 
bile workers.  The  General  Motors 
plants  are  expected  to  lay  off  7,000  to 
8,000  workers  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  and 
4,000  to  5,000  in  Kansas  City. 

Record  and  Report — The  Industrial 
Relations  Section  of  Princeton  University 
offers  a  selected  bibliography,  "Problems 
and  Policies  in  Industrial  Relations  in  a 
War  Economy,"  the  third  of  these  use- 
ful supplements.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  university.  .  .  .  The  third  report 
dealing  with  young  people  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  based  on  the  materials  of  the  WPA 
"Survey  of  Youth,"  is  available  through 
the  St.  Louis  Youth  Commission.  This 
publication  covers  the  wages  and  hours 
of  employed  youth  in  St.  Louis.  While 
the  data  were  collected  in  the  summer  of 
1938,  the  commission  feels  that  wages 
and  hours  have  changed  "only  in  de- 
gree, and  that  their  relationship  to  con- 
trolling factors,  such  as  education,  sex, 
age,  occupation  of  the  youth,  occupation 
of  the  youth's  father,  and  similar  ones 
will  be  fundamentally  the  same." 


Nursing 


XJATIONWIDE  expansion  of  the 
home  nursing  classes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  teach  a  half  million 
women  in  the  next  year  the  home  care 
of  the  sick  is  announced  by  Norman 
Davis,  Red  Cross  chairman.  The  new 
program,  six  times  the  number  trained 
last  year,  will  require  15,000  registered 
Red  Cross  nurse  instructors.  Olivia 
Peterson,  director,  Division  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Health,  has  been  "loaned"  to  the  Red 
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Cross  to  administer  the  program.  The 
course  takes  six  weeks,  with  twenty-four 
hours  of  class  instruction,  70  percent  of 
which  is  made  up  of  practice  work  using 
only  such  equipment  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  average  home.  Positive  health 
measures  are  emphasized,  as  well  as  such 
subjects  as  the  care  of  infants,  children, 
and  the  aged.  The  home  nursing  cer- 
tificate, presented  on  completion  of  the 
course,  under  no  circumstances  qualifies 
the  recipient  to  nurse  outside  her  home 
for  remuneration;  nor  does  this  instruc- 
tion eliminate  the  need  for  professional 
medical  or  nursing  service.  But  the 
women  receiving  this  instruction,  the 
Red  Cross  states,  "will  form  a  vital  ad- 
junct to  the  overtaxed  medical,  nursing, 
and  hospital  facilities,  and  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  nation  in  the  event 
of  epidemics  or  widespread  national  de- 
fense emergencies." 

The  Red  Cross  also  has  undertaken 
a  program  to  train  100,000  women  to 
serve  as  volunteer  nurse's  aides.  The 
curriculum,  worked  out  by  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  includes  a 
period  of  intensive  classroom  instruction 
followed  by  a  period  of  supervised  prac- 
tice in  a  hospital.  The  duties  of  these 
trained  volunteers  will  be  to  perform 
the  variety  of  routine  tasks  which  or- 
dinarily fall  on  the  graduate  nurse,  thus 
freeing  the  latter  for  duties  requiring 
her  professional  skills. 

Volunteers — The  increasing  need  for 
volunteer  workers  as  assistants  to  public 
health  nurses,  because  of  the  national 
emergency,  has  led  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing  to 
produce  a  Handbook  on  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices, giving  clear  and  specific  information 
on  every  phase  of  this  type  of  service. 
The  handbook,  prepared  by  Evelyn  K. 
Davis,  is  particularly  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lic health  nursing  organizations  which 
have,  or  are  organizing,  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram, and  for  the  public  health  nurse 
using  volunteers  in  her  work.  Its  con- 
tents include  sections  on  supervision, 
volunteer  jobs  and  their  requirements, 
recruiting  and  placing,  training,  special 
training,  follow-up  of  volunteers,  sub- 
stitutes, promotion.  Price  50  cents  from 
the  NOPHN,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Nurses  Needed — A  drive  to  recruit 
50,000  qualified  girls  as  student  nurses 
during  the  current  school  year  is  being 
carried  forward  by  a  number  of  wom- 
en's organizations  under  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Nurses  Association.  The 
need  for  more  nurses  in  the  defense 
emergency  was  presented  to  representa- 
tives of  nursing  associations  from  seven- 
teen states  by  Major  Julia  C.  Stimson, 
chairman  of  the  Nursing  Council  on 
National  Defense,  at  a  conference  held 


in  New  York  City  in  September.  Vir- 
ginia Dunbar,  assistant  director  of  the 
nursing  service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  pointed  out  at  the  same  meeting 
that  8,700  more  nurses  will  be  needed 
for  the  army  in  about  a  year's  time,  to 
meet  the  quota  of  13,700  that  has  been 
set.  This  number  represents  one  nurse 


to  every  270  men  in  the  army.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Willard  C.  Rappleye,  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Hospitals  in  New 
York  City,  announces  an  increased  en- 
rollment in  the  number  of  nurse  students 
in  the  seven  schools  of  nursing  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  total  of  new  students  admitted  for 
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PICTOCRAPH  CORPORATION.  FOB  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE.  INC 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  growing  demand  for  professional  nursing 
service  and  the  need  for  more  nurses,  chief  among  them,  the  expansion  of 
the  armed  forces  and  of  defense  industry,  the  national  public  health  and 
nutrition  programs,  the  rising  standards  of  medical  care,  the  larger  per- 
centage of  illnesses  hospitalized  because  of  reemployment  and  hospital 
insurance.  These,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  nursing  profession,  are 
discussed  in  a  new  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  "Better  Nursing  for  America," 
by  Beulah  Amidon,  based  on  materials  prepared  by  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  Price  10  cents  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 
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the  current  term  is  373,  as  compared 
with  254  in  1940.  The  total  enrollment 
of  the  seven  schools  at  present  is  1,359. 

NYA — The  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration will  cooperate  with  schools  of 
nursing  in  giving  financial  assistance  to 
student  nurses,  it  is  announced  from 
NYA  headquarters  in  Washington.  The 
decision  is  based  on  the  success  of  an 
experiment  in  Kentucky  where,  since 
February,  NYA  has  carried  out  such  a 
program  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Lexington. 
In  September,  the  City  Hospital  and 
SS.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Hospital  in 
Louisville  began  similar  programs,  which 
pay  approximately  $16  a  month  to  each 
NYA  student,  in  exchange  for  about 
fifty  hours  of  service,  preferably  at  "sit- 
down"  jobs. 

School  Funds — Approximately  two 
hundred  of  the  five  hundred  schools  of 
nursing  that  were  eligible  have  applied 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for 
aid  in  expanding  their  schools  to  give 
basic  training  to  more  student  nurses. 
Preliminary  applications  indicate  that 
four  hundred  additional  instructors, 
supervisors,  and  head  nurses  will  be 
needed  to  carry  out  these  plans.  This 
federal  aid  to  schools  of  nursing  is  made 
possible  under  the  Labor-Federal  Secur- 
ity Appropriation  Act,  signed  by  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  on  July  1,  which  pro- 
vides $1,250,000  for  nursing  education, 
to  increase  the  number  of  students  in 
basic  nursing  education  courses,  to  pro- 
vide postgraduate  instruction  in  special 
fields,  and  to  prepare  inactive  graduate 
nurses  for  active  service.  Those  admin- 
istering the  program  have  received  some 
protests  against  the  regulation  limiting 
federal  aid  for  basic  courses  to  schools 
connected  with  hospitals  having  a  daily 
average  of  at  least  100  patients.  The 
Public  Health  Service  recognizes  that  the 
rule  works  a  hardship  in  certain  areas 
where  hospitals  are  small  and  the  short- 
ages of  nurses  acute,  but  it  is  felt  that, 
with  funds  small  in  relation  to  the  need, 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  limit 
grants  to  the  larger  institutions.  .  .  .. 
Speaking  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  held  in  Brooklyn,  October 
21-4,  Dr.  Bancroft  Beatley,  president  of 
Simmons  College,  urged  the  need  for 
financial  support  of  schools  of  nursing 
comparable  to  that  now  enjoyed  by 
schools  of  medicine.  "As  long  as  hospitals 
must  depend  in  large  degree  on  nurses  to 
get  the  work  of  the  hospital  done,"  he 
declared,  "nursing  education  will  be 
handicapped  in  producing  a  truly  profes- 
sional product."  He  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  relieving  student  nurses  from  all 
duties  in  the  hospital  which  lack  definite 
educational  value. 


The  Public's  Health 


\/lORE  than  3,000  persons  met  at 
^  •*•  Atlantic  City  last  month  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  During  their  five- 
day  stay  they  were  apprised  of  the  find- 
ings of  recent  research  projects,  many 
concerning  experiments  with  various 
types  of  vaccines — influenza,  rabies,  and 
probably  the  most  spectacular  of  all,  a 
"double-barrelled"  variety  which  simul- 
taneously creates  immunity  against  diph- 
theria and  whooping  cough.  The  health 
workers  also  listened  to  explanations  of 
federal  plans  for  medical  care  in  an 
emergency  and  for  the  care  of  mothers 
and  children  in  defense  "boom"  areas. 
Dr.  George  Baehr,  chief  medical  officer 
for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  plead- 
ed for  cooperation  with  the  OCD's 
emergency  medical  plan  in  the  interests 
of  "uniformity  of  organization  and 
equipment."  A  guest  at  the  conference 
was  Sir  Wilson  Jameson,  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health, 
who  told  of  the  new  coordination  of 
county,  city,  and  voluntary  hospitals  in 
England  and  of  the  progress  in  diph- 
theria immunization,  spurred  on  by  war 
conditions.  Before  they  disbanded  the 
health  workers  publicly  denounced 
political  domination  of  health  activities, 
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resolving  that  "health  personnel  should 
be  based  solely  upon  professional  quali- 
fications." In  other  resolutions  they 
urged  the  U.  S.  Director  of  the  Census 
to  conduct  an  annual  sample  census  as  a 
guide  to  vital  statistics  and  public  health 
progress;  called  upon  federal,  state,  and 
local  authorities  to  take  "such  extra- 
ordinary measures  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  protection  against  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
which  might  result  from  the  overcrowd- 
ed transportation  facilities  bringing  per- 
sons to  this  country  from  abroad.  The 
new  president,  who  took  office  at  Atlantic 
City,  is  Dr.  John  L.  Rice  of  New  York. 
President-elect  is  Dr.  Allen  W.  Free- 
man of  Baltimore. 

The  Fight  Goes  On — The  recent  epi- 
demic of  infantile  paralysis  has  brought 
about  the  allotment  of  an  additional 
$100,000  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
children  afflicted  with  the  results  of  the 
disease.  The  money,  which  comes  from 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  states  hardest  hit 
by  the  epidemic — Alabama,  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Mississippi,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee.  Of  the  5,800  cases  re- 
ported in  the  country  since  January  1 


of  this  year,  75  percent  were  in  thirteen 
states.   ...   A  laboratory  for  the  study 
of    infantile    paralysis    and    other    viru 
diseases    is    about   to   be   set    up    at 
University   of    Michigan   under   a   gra 
of  $30,000   from   the   National   Founda 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  .   .    .  A  ne 
theory    that    flies    are    involved    in 
spread    of    infantile    paralysis    was 
vanced   in   last   month's   meeting   of 
American     Public     Health     Associatio 
(see  column  1).  The  theory,  so  far  bas 
largely      on      circumstantial      evidenc 
points   the   finger   of   blame    particular 
at  the  green-bottle  fly.   At  the  same  co 
ference  the  National  Foundation  for  In 
fantile    Paralysis    demonstrated    a   scie 
tific  method  which   is  expected  to  spec 
research    in    the    disease    a    hundredfoli 
since    it   is   based    on    the    use   of    white 
mice  instead  of   Indian   rhesus  monkeys, 
formerly  the  only  animals  to  which  the 
disease    could    be    transmitted.     Exactly 
100  mice  can  be  obtained   for  the  price 
of  one  monkey. 

All  to  the  Good — The  use  of  the  Lot 

Angeles  County  Hospital  for  teaching 
purposes  by  two  medical  schools  recently 
has  been  studied  by  a  special  committee, 
made  up  of  physicians  and  laymen,  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  com- 
mittee's report  effectively  answers  peri- 
odic criticisms  that  teaching  puts  the 
patient's  welfare  second  to  the  needs  of 
student  training  and  that  it  adds  "tax- 
payer expense."  The  committee  found 
that  the  association  with  the  school* 
actually  effects  a  considerable  saving  in 
expenditures,  that  it  has  improved  the 
caliber  and  value  of  the  medical  care  pro- 
vided to  patients,  and  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  a  rise  in  the  general  quality 
of  medical  care  in  the  community.  The 
committee  urges  that  the  association  be 
continued  and  encouraged,  "particularly 
in  the  present  era  of  national  emergency 
and  in  the  continuing  interest  of  total 
health  defense." 

School  Services — ''School  Health  Serr- 
ices,"  by  W.  Frank  Walker  and  Carolina 
R.  Randolph,  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  reports  on  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  school  health  record* 
of  58,000  Tennessee  children  over  I 
period  of  six  years.  The  study  wa» 
undertaken  with  the  view  to  finding 
evidence  of  the  value  of  various  pro- 
cedures followed  in  school  health  pro- 
grams. Tennessee,  with  programs  "typi- 
cal" of  those  of  several  other  states,  was 
chosen  as  the  setting,  the  basis  of  the 
study  being  the  school  health  records  of ' 
six  counties  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Most  important  findings  were:  evidence 
that  frequent  school  medical  examina- 
tions are  unproductive ;  that  service  to  • 
younger  children  is  of  relatively  greater 
importance  than  service  to  the  older 
group;  that  the  presence  of  a  parent  at 
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the  medical  examination  has  a  relation 
to  the  later  improvement  of  physical  de- 
fects. Price  $1.50,  in  cloth,  from  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  41  East  57  Street, 
New  York. 

About  V.D. —  A  new  Directory  of  Ve- 
nereal Disease  Clinics  has  been  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for 
the  use  of  health  officers,  physicians, 
nurses,  and  social  workers  in  making 
treatment  referrals.  The  listing  includes 
information  as  to  whether  treatment  is 
provided  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge. 
Price  15  cents  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
One  out  of  every  twenty-two  men  ex- 
amined for  Selective  Service  either  re- 
acted positively  to  serological  examina- 
tions or  showed  clinical  manifestations 
of  syphilis,  according  to  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  figures.  The  case  rate  for 
whites  was  18.5  per  thousand;  for  Ne- 
groes, 241.2  per  thousand.  .  .  .  The  rate 
of  reported  syphilis  cases  in  the  army- 
was  37  per  thousand  in  the  period  from 
November  1940  to  September  1941. 
Though  this  is  much  lower  than  the  an- 
nual 100  per  thousand  reported  in  the 
last  war  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
rate  in  the  regular  army  in  recent  years. 
.  .  .  Recent  syphilis  tests  of  412  jail  in- 
mates of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  showed  15 
percent  with  positive  reactions.  Only  20 
percent  of  those  who  reacted  positively 
admitted  previous  knowledge  of  infection. 
.  .  .  Seven  state  legislatures  have  this 
year  passed  laws  requiring  pre-natal 
blood  tests  of  expectant  mothers,  thus 
bringing  to  twenty-six  the  number  of 
states  which  extend  this  legal  protection 
to  the  unborn.  The  new  laws  were  pass- 
ed in  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wyoming.  .  .  . 
The  Work  Projects  Administration  re- 
cently instituted  a  nationwide  project  of 
venereal  disease  control  designed  to 
bring  military  rejectees  under  treatment, 
trace  sources  of  infection,  place  treat- 
ment facilities  for  gonorrhea  on  a  par 
with  those  for  syphilis,  establish  emer- 
gency control  programs  in  defense  boom 
towns. 

New  Study — Last  month  the  National 
Health  Council,  clearing  house  for  na- 
tional voluntary  organizations  dealing 
with  health  promotion,  announced  the 
beginning  of  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  activities  of  all  private  health  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States,  under  a  special 
grant  of  $75,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
take  about  three  years  to  complete  the 
study  which  is  being  undertaken  in  an 
effort  to  answer  several  broad  questions, 
such  as :  What  are  the  various  types 
of  state  and  local  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies? What  fields  do  they  cover?  What 
methods  of  cooperation  with  official 
health  agencies  have  they  established? 
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Of  the  1,000,000  men  rejected  for  military  service  under  the  Selective  Service 
System,  900,000  were  turned  down  because  of  various  physical  defects,  illus- 
trated proportionately  in  the  above  diagram.  Last  month  the  President  an- 
nounced a  program  for  "salvaging"  the  200,000  rejectees  who  have  been 
certified  by  local  draft  boards  as  susceptible  to  physical  rehabilitation. 
(See  page  327). 


What  do  they  cost  to  operate?  What 
types  of  health  work  lead  to  the  great- 
est active  participation  on  the  part  of 
citizens? 

Reported — The  International  Health 
Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
last  year  spent  a  total  of  $2,096,740,  ac- 
cording to  its  recently  issued  annual  re- 
port. The  greatest  proportion  of  this 
sum — $718,741 — went  for  field  service. 
The  next  largest  proportion — $639,080 
— went  for  the  control  and  investigation 
of  specific  diseases,  malaria  being  the 
disease  to  come  in  for  most  financial  at- 
tention, with  $227,468  going  toward  its 
eradication;  yellow  fever  the  next  in  the 
limelight  at  an  expense  of  $156,384.  The 
third  most  costly  activity  of  the  division 
during  1940  was  the  research  conducted 
in  laboratories  at  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. From  the  foundation,  49  West 
49  Street,  New  York.  .  .  .  Highlights 
in  New  York  City's  state  of  health  have 
been  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  pneu- 
monia mortality  rate  since  1937,  a  25 
percent  reduction  in  the  tuberculosis 
deathrate  since  1933.  and  a  sharp  de- 


cline in  the  number  of  reported  syphilis 
cases,  according  to  the  1940  annual  re- 
port of  the  city  Department  of  Health, 
just  off  the  press.  The  report  describes 
the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the 
department,  among  the  newly  developed 
being  cooperation  with  the  army  in  pro- 
viding chest  X-rays  for  inductees.  From 
the  department,  125  Worth  Street,  New 
York. 

Not  Shelved — No  shelf  filler  was  the 
study  of  the  public  health  facilities  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  undertaken  last  year  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  Richmond  Commun- 
ity Council,  and  already  the  stimulus  of 
definite  community  action.  First  result 
growing  out  of  the  recommendations  was 
the  appointment  of  a  health  board  and  a 
full  time  health  officer  by  the  mayor. 
Another,  important  in  relation  to  na- 
tional defense  in  view  of  the  many  army 
camps  in  the  area,  was  the  securing  of 
a  full  time  venereal  disease  control  of- 
ficer for  the  city.  The  study  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  a  special  committee  hav- 
ing been  assigned  to  analyze  each  of  the 
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divisions  —  venereal  disease  control,  tu- 
berculosis control,  mental  hygiene,  the 
city  health  bureau  and  nursing  service. 
In  addition  to  the  employment  of  a  full 
time  control  officer  the  recommendations 
in  regard  to  venereal  disease  were:  the 
establishment  of  postgraduate  clinics  in 
syphilis;  a  more  complete  record  system; 
more  space  for  the  clinic  at  the  Medical 
College;  a  better  follow-up  system  at  the 
clinic;  a  revision  of  the  clinic's  book- 
keeping system ;  the  evolving  of  a  plan 
to  return  patients  able  to  pay  at  least 
$1  a  treatment  to  private  physicians ; 
the  employment  of  a  medical  social 
worker  in  the  clinic's  admission  depart- 
ment. 

Working—  A  year  of  cooperation  be- 
tween local  physicians  and  the  local  wel- 
fare board  in  providing  medical  care  to 
the  indigent  in  Nemaha  County,  Kan., 
has  molded  a  system  apparently  satisfac- 
tory to  the  physician,  the  board,  and  the 
clients,  according  to  C.  J.  Morgan, 
director  of  the  County  Board  of  Social 
Welfare.  Under  the  plan  now  in  ef- 
fect, participating  physicians  agree  to 
furnish  all  necessary  and  usual  medical 
care  "within  their  scope  and  ability"  as 


well  as  hospitalization,  bandages  and 
dressings,  drugs  and  medicine.  The 
clients  have  a  free  choice  of  physicians 
and  hospitals  as  well  as  free  choice  of 
participation.  If  they  desire  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  they  pay  $2.50  a 
month,  which  is  added  to  their  assistance 
grants,  to  their  family  physician  who 
deposits  the  money  for  prorated  distribu- 
tion each  month.  The  money  is  divided 
among  the  physicians  on  the  basis  of  a 
fee  schedule  including,  among  other 
items,  $1  for  an  office  call,  $2  for  a 
home  call,  $15  for  obstetrical  service,  $1 
to  $15  for  minor  surgery.  Pro-ration 
takes  place  after  hospital  bills,  drug 
bills,  administrative  and  mileage  costs 
are  paid.  The  physicians  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  hospitals  and  druggists 
for  special  low  prices.  In  only  a  few 
cases  have  clients  defaulted  on  payments. 
In  general  they  express  liking  of  the 
plan  because  it  eliminates  the  red  tape 
of  "authorization"  for  medical  care, 
leaving  the  determination  of,  for  whom, 
and  when,  medical  care  is  needed  up  to 
themselves.  WPA  persons  agreeing  to 
pay  the  monthly  premium  out  of  their 
earnings  are  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 


Schools  and  Education 


I 


N  a  message  to  New  York  City's  38,- 

000  school  teachers,  James  Marshall, 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  sub- 
mitted a  four-point  "credo  of  democ- 
racy." Calling  for  the  teaching  of  dem- 
ocratic principles,  which  he  held  are 
founded  on  "faith  in  man  and  acceptance 
of  the  Golden  Rule,"  Mr.  Marshall 
stated  that  democracy  means  in  essence, 
four  things: 

"Respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
dividual ; 

"Respect  for  the  variations  among  in- 
dividuals; 

"Equality  of  treatment  of  every  per- 
son by  those  with  authority; 

"Equality  of  opportunity  to  develop  in- 
dividual capacities  and  realize  individual 
interests." 


Courses  in  Prison —  More  than  100  cor- 
respondence courses,  developed  in  the 
past  eight  years  at  the  Stateville  Branch 
of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  have 
been  thrown  open  to  qualified  inmates 
of  penal  institutions  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  Stateville  Corre- 
spondence School  and  Junior  College  has 
arrangements  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Chicago  and  with  the  state 
highschool  visitor  under  which  students 
receive  highschool  credit  for  work  com- 
pleted at  Stateville.  The  junior  college 
courses  also  are  accredited.  Work  on 
Hoth  the  highschool  and  the  college  level 
is  given  in  accounting,  English,  eight 


modern  languages,  Latin,  history,  and 
mathematics.  No  courses  in  science  are 
attempted.  The  only  cost  to  the  student 
is  for  textbooks  and  postage.  In  several 
instances,  the  institution  in  which  the 
student  is  incarcerated  has  met  these 
charges.  Further  information  from  the 
school,  Box  1112,  Joliet,  111. 

NYA  and  CCC—  Liquidation  of  CCC 
and  NYA  as  separate  agencies  as  soon 
as  their  present  defense  assignments  are 
completed  was  recommended  in  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  policy-making  body  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. The  commission  holds  that 
these  two  agencies  which  originally  were 
established  as  temporary  relief  programs 
for  needy  unemployed  youth,  and  for 
needy  young  people  in  school  and  col- 
lege, have  taken  on  educational  func- 
tions. As  a  result,  the  report  states,  the 
federal  government  is  now  conducting 
and  controlling  nationwide  programs  of 
vocational  training  and  other  types  of 
education,  instead  of  working  through 
established  state  and  local  educational 
agencies.  From  many  quarters  has  come 
criticism  of  the  report.  Some  of  these 
critics  point  out  that,  without  NYA  in- 
school  employment  programs,  many 
promising  students  would  be  compelled 
to  give  up  college  or  postgraduate  train- 
ins,  and  that  college  and  university  op- 


portunity would  be  restricted  to  young 
people  from  economically  privileged 
groups.  The  whole  controversy,  which 
raises  thorny  issues  in  education,  relief, 
and  public  policy,  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  an  early  issue  of  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

Social  Work  in  School — The  need  for 
a  coordinated  program  of  social  services 
for  the  million  public  school  pupils  in 
New  York  City  is  declared  urgent  in  a 
report  issued  October  19  by  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Pointing  out  that  in  the  en- 
tire school  system,  which  has  some  38,- 
000  teachers,  there  are  only  fifty  social 
workers,  the  report  states:  "That  edu- 
cators are  aware  of  the  need  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  social  workers  is  in- 
dicated by  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
in  a  Demociacy,  which  approved  the 
need  of  one  trained  visiting  teacher  or 
social  worker  to  each  1,500  public  school 
children.  In  New  York  each  worker  is 
responsible  for  20,000  children."  The  re- 
port suggests  that  the  social  workers 
now  in  the  school  system  make  a  study 
of  the  situation,  looking  toward  the  uni- 
fication of  all  the  work  under  a  central 
administration,  with  each  division  direct- 
ed by  a  specialist  in  that  field.  The  re- 
port holds  that  high  standards  should  be 
set,  untrained  workers  eliminated,  and 
the  number  of  social  workers  in  the 
school  system  gradually  increased,  until 
adequate  coverage  is  achieved. 

Political  Interference — The  Southern 
University  Conference  voted  unanimous- 
ly on  October  13  to  drop  the  University 
of  Georgia  from  its  ranks.  The  confer- 
ence approved  a  report  of  its  executive 
committee  charging  that  Walter  D. 
Cocking,  dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, was  "dismissed  from  his  position 
without  due  and  reasonable  notice  and 
upon  charges  which  are  not  substanti- 
ated." The  removal,  the  conference  held, 
constituted  a  "clear  case  of  political  in- 
terference" in  the  administration  of  the 
university.  [See  "It  Has  Happened 
Here,"  by  Ralph  McGill,  Survey 
Graphic,  September  1941.] 

The  Junto— Ben  j  am  in  Franklin's  fa- 
mous Junto,  a  discussion  club  he  founded 
in  1727,  was  revived  last  month  as  a 
mammoth  adult  education  enterprise,  of- 
fering Philadelphians  a  choice  of  thirty- 
eight  evening  courses  at  a  nominal 
charge  of  two  to  four  dollars  for  a  term 
of  ten  weeks.  There  are  no  academic 
requirements,  no  age  limits,  and  no  ex- 
aminations. The  only  entrance  require- 
ment is  "a  desire  to  widen  one's  knowl- 
edge for  the  fun  of  it."  The  reincarnated 
Junto,  a  non-profit  enterprise,  has  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  Adult  Education 
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Council,  and  the  Museum  Council  of 
Philadelphia.  Started  off  with  a  mass 
meeting  on  October  7,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  the  new  enterprise  had  an 
enrollment  of  four  thousand.  The  most 
popular  courses  were  dancing,  psychol- 
ogy, public  speaking,  philosophy.  In- 
cluded in  Junto's  first  offerings  are 
courses  in  modern  art,  cartooning,  lino- 
leum block  printing,  drawing,  bird 
study,  elementary  piloting  and  small 
boat  seamanship,  American  history,  gar- 
dening, current  events,  "personality 
growth."  Further  information  from  W. 
Stephen  Thomas,  secretary,  Mercantile 
Library,  16  South  10  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Among  the  States 

'TpHE  constitutionality  of  the  state  of 
J-  Washington's  $40-a-month  old  age 
assistance  law  was  confirmed  last  month 
by  the  Superior  Court.  Though  the  law 
provides  for  deductions  of  income  from 
individual  grants,  the  court  held  that 
certain  deductions  being  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Security  are 
illegal  and  arbitrary,  among  them  the 
"combined-living"  deduction  of  $6  from 
grants  of  married  couples  and  the  $14 
deduction  because  of  home  ownership. 
The  latter  was  declared  an  arbitrary 
figure  bearing  no  relationship  to  the 
value  of  the  property  or  encumbrances. 
The  court  upheld  a  restriction  against 
making  a  grant  to  one  of  a  couple  if  the 
other  has  resources  which  are  in  excess 
of  $200. 

Money —  Among  the  most  important 
legislative  actions  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Missouri  general  assembly,  in  the 
view  of  social  workers,  was  the  measure 
appropriating  $3,250,000  for  the  admin- 
istration of  general  relief,  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
child  welfare  services.  The  $750,000 
with  which  this  sum  topped  the  last 
biennial  appropriation  was  greeted  with 
a  great  sense  of  relief  as  there  had  been 
some  fear  that  these  programs  would 
bog  down  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
administrative  funds.  Another  appropria- 
tion will  bring  $4,500,000  to  dependent 
children  during  the  next  two  years  — 
$1,250,000  more  than  in  the  last  bien- 
nium.  However,  this  seeming  lift  to  the 
ADC  program  actually  represents  a  de- 
crease in  individual  grants  as  the  pro- 
gram was  not  in  full  force  when  the 
previous  appropriation  was  made.  The 
legislature  also  appropriated  $6,000,000 
in  general  relief,  a  drop  of  $2,000,000 
from  the  previous  biennium.  The  Mis- 
souri Association  of  Social  Welfare  has 
pointed  out  that  though  this  sum  is  "al- 
together inadequate"  the  significance  of 
the  decrease  is  to  some  extent  offset  by 
the  great  increase  in  employment  in  the 


state  and  the  increase  in  available  fed- 
eral and  state  ADC  funds. 

Trouble — The  state  of  Rhode  Island 
last  month  was  the  victim  for  the  third 
time  since  early  summer  of  the  Social 
Security  Board's  power  to  withhold 
funds.  The  board's  first  refusal  to  re- 
lease a  federal  grant  to  the  state  oc- 
curred in  July  when  $300,000  in  public 
assistance  money  for  July,  August,  and 
September  was  held  up.  This  amount 
was  finally  released  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, but  when  a  new  grant  of  the 
same  amount  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  fell  due  on  October  1  it  was  not 
forthcoming.  In  the  meantime,  a  $200,- 
000  grant  for  the  administration  of  un- 
employment compensation  was  also  with- 
held. The  board's  actions  were  taken  in 
its  efforts  to  resolve  a  merit  system  dis- 
pute in  which  it  sought  to  validate  clerk- 
stenographer  examinations  held  last  De- 
cember and  since  ruled  out  by  the  state. 
Because  "no  money"  can  sometimes  talk 
more  persuasively  than  "money,"  the 
state  authorities  last  month  announced 
their  decision  to  comply  with  the  board's 
demands.  However,  the  governor  issued 
a  statement  announcing  that  the  examin- 
ations under  question  had  been  voided 
because  they  were  "unfair"  and  were 
still  regarded  in  this  light  by  himself 
and  the  State  Welfare  Commission. 

Approved — The  recent  approval  grant- 
ed by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
Texas's  new  plans  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  aid  to  the  blind  has  brought 
to  forty  the  number  of  states  having 
federal  blessings  for  all  three  of  the 
categorical  aids  provided  for  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
also  are  operating  approved  plans  for  all 
three  types  of  assistances. 

Approximately  3,000  blind  persons  and 
20,000  dependent  children  are  expected 
to  be  on  the  Texas  rolls  'by  the  close  of 
the  year.  Estimates  are  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  grants  for  dependent  chil- 
dren will  be  $8,  for  the  needy  blind  $20. 

Child  Welfare — The  state  of  Georgia 
has  on  its  statute  books  a  new  adoption 
law  passed  by  the  1941  legislature. 
Among  its  improvements  over  the  old 
law  are  provisions  making  the  residence 
of  the  petitioner  the  primary  place  for 
filing  adoption  proceedings  rather  than 
the  domicile  of  the  child ;  making  it  un- 
necessary for  the  real  parent  to  join  as  a 
petitioner  where  a  step-parent  desires  to 
adopt  a  child;  requiring  a  seventy-five 
day  lapse  of  time,  instead  of  thirty  days, 
between  the  filing  of  the  petition  and 
the  first  hearing;  placing  the  duty  upon 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  make  a  complete  investigation  for  the 
court  either  through  its  own  agents  or 
through  a  designated  agency;  closing 


Whitney's  Studios 


WILLIAM  T.  KIRK 

A  recent  merger  of  social  agencies  in 
Kansas  City  has  deprived  the  Protestant 
Family  Welfare,  Inc.  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
of  the  services  of  a  general  secretary, 
William  T.  Kirk.  Last  summer  Mr. 
Kirk  left  for  "the  heart  of  the  nation" 
to  take  over  the  job  of  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  newly  organized  Provident 
Family  and  Children's  Service,  the 
telescoped  name  of  the  newly  wedded 
Kansas  City  Provident  Association  and 
the  Children's  Service  Association.  The 
latter  agency  was  created  less  than  two 
years  ago  by  the  welding  together  of 
several  scattered  and  duplicating  com- 
munity services.  To  his  new  job  as  head 
of  all  this  super-unity  Mr.  Kirk  brings 
ability  sharpened  by  his  Albany  service, 
several  years'  experience  with  the  New 
York  City  WPA  (first  as  social  worker 
and  latterly  as  chief  of  the  physical  see* 
tion),  case  work  service  at  the  old  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
training  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 


adoption  records  to  inspection  except 
upon  order  of  the  court;  prohibiting  the 
advertising  of  adoption  service  or  child 
placing  by  any  person  or  group  not  a 
licensed  child-placing  agency.  .  .  .  The 
last  Missouri  legislative  session  also  had 
an  eye  to  child  welfare.  One  of  the  new 
laws  protects  the  confidential  nature  of 
adoption  records.  Another  discontinues 
the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children  at  the  State  Children's  Home 
at  Carrollton  which  henceforth  is  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  care  of  feeble- 
minded children.  A  third  law  provides 
procedures  for  the  commitment  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  to  the 
Social  Security  Commission  which  shall 
provide  for  their  care  in  free  boarding 
homes.  .  .  .  Arizona  has  a  new  law 
which  makes  licensing  mandatory  for  all 
foster  homes,  child-placing  agencies, 
children's  institutions,  and  maternity 
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RUSSELL  W.  BALLARD 

From  school  principal  to  county  welfare  officer,  to  managing  director  of  a 
"problem"  institution,  all  in  the  space  of  six  years,  is  the  lively  record  of 
Russell  W.  Bnllard,  appointed  last  month  by  Governor  Green  of  Illinois  to 
head  the  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  not  too  happily  known  as 
"St.  Charles." 

Mr.  li.ill.trd  had  been  for  eleven  years  principal  of  a  grade  school  in  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  when  the  authorities  of  Lake  County  borrowed  him  for  a  year 
to  organize  the  new  county  welfare  department.  So  notable  was  his  success  both 
as  organizer  and  administrator  that  the  school  board  reluctantly  yielded  him 
for  keeps. 

And  now  again  he  has  been  borrowed  for  a  year,  this  time  by  Governor 
Green,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  citizens'  committee  headed  b>  Prof. 
Harrison  Dobbs  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  has  been  studying 
the  vexed  problem  of  the  industrial  school.  Of  his  appointment,  the  Gary  Post 
Tribune  said:  "We  are  confident  that  if  the  problem  is  at  all  susceptible  of 
solution,  the  man  who  can  solve  it  is  Russell  W.  Ballard.  We  are  equally  certain 
he'll  not  need  a  club  or  a  cat  o'  nine  tails  to  do  it." 


homes.  All  such  agencies  are  also  re- 
quired to  make  reports  to  the  State  Wel- 
fare Board  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion on  their  activities. 


Community  Affairs 

DUBLIC  funds  accounted  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  expenditures  for  health 
and  welfare  activities  in  1940  in  the 
cities  which  report  to  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  according  to  the  bureau's 
recent  report,  "The  Community  Welfare 
Picture  in  34  Urban  Areas,  1940."  Of 
the  10  percent  which  stemmed  from 
private  sources,  two  thirds  were  ac- 
counted for  by  contributions.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  expenditures,  76  percent, . 
went  toward  relief  and  family  welfare. 
Slightly  under  12  percent  went  to  hos- 
pital in-patient  services.  Other  health 
services,  child  welfare,  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities, each  accounted  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  money  spent.  Only  0.6 
percent  of  the  total  went  for  the  plan- 
ning and  fund-raising  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate agencies. 

New  Program — A  recent  conference  of 
the  Central  Good  Neighbor  Committee 
held  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, has  resulted  in  a  revised  and  broad- 
ened program  for  the  committee.  This 
program,  with  the  motive  of  promoting 
"common  activities  which  in  themselves 
would  create  the  habits  and  practices  of 
a  more  urbane,  cooperative,  productive 
way  of  living,"  is  to  have  two  divisions: 
emergency  projects  and  permanent  or 
continuing  projects.  The  emergency 
projects  include:  organization  of  neigh- 
borhood meetings  for  interpreting  the 
national  defense  effort  and  related  ac- 


tivities, with  emphasis  on  what  these 
activities  mean  to  and  require  of  the 
community;  organization  of  hospitality 
programs  for  service,  men,  for  refugee 
families,  and  for  other  groups  new  in  a 
community;  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  of  the  refugee  problem. 
The  continuing  projects  include:  cooper- 
ation in  promoting  the  nationwide  nutri- 
tion and  health  programs  and  the  "fur- 
therance of  all  sound  programs  directed 
toward  the  well-being  of  children;  con- 
duct of  community  or  neighborhood  sur- 
veys to  ascertain  and  publicize  social 
needs;  organization  of  local  forums  de- 
signed to  relate  the  "four  freedoms"  to 
everyday  life  of  the  community;  par- 
ticipation in  Americanization  activities 
with  the  view  of  investing  them  with 
"tact,  dignity,  and  meaning";  practical 
efforts  to  preserve  civil  liberties  by  pre- 
venting injustices  to  aliens  and  attempt- 
ing to  minimize  racial  and  religious  an- 
tagonisms. In  carrying  out  the  program 
the  central  committee  will  work  "in  and 
through"  already  established  national  or- 
ganizations which  will  provide  the  ex- 
tension work  to  the  communities  through 
their  constituent  branches.  It  also  will 
deal  directly  with  communities  in  which 
good  neighbor  committees  are  already 
set  up.  In  addition  it  will  establish  at 
least  three  demonstration  committees — 
one  in  a  large  city,  one  in  a  smaller  city, 
and  one  in  a  rural  area. 

How  to  Plan — Precepts  for  formu- 
lating and  evaluating  a  community  plan- 
ning program  have  been  set  down  by 
Walter  L.  Stone  in  a  mimeographed 
booklet  "Community  Welfare  Planning 
—  A  Record  of  Experience  in  Coopera- 
tive Social  Welfare  Analysis,  Synthesis 
and  Action."  The  contents  are  both  theo- 
retical and  factual,  several  pages  being 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  "the  how 


and  why  of  social  planning,"  others  to 
charts,  statistics,  and  explanatory  text  re- 
cording the  experiences  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  the  various  phases  of  com- 
munity organization.  Price  $1  from  the 
Council  of  Community  Agencies,  303 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Great  Expectations — A  recent  •  issue  of 
the  Welfare  News,  bulletin  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  lists 
"Nine  Duties  for  Board  Members,"  but 
neglects  to  state  whether  they  were 
worked  out  by  a  board  or  a  staff  mem- 
ber. The  duties  are:  to  know  why  the 
organization  exists  and  annually  to  re- 
view why  it  should ;  to  govern  a  board 
or  a  committee  through  joint  thinking, 
not  by  a  majority  vote;  to  give  money, 
or  help  get  it,  or  both;  to  face  budgets 
with  courage,  endowments  with  doubt, 
deficits  without  dismay  and  to  recover 
quickly  from  a  surplus;  to  deal  with  the 
professional  staff  as  partners;  to  keep 
far  enough  ahead  of  the  community  to  be 
progressive  and  close  enough  to  it  to  be 
practical;  to  interpret  social  work  to  the 
public  in  words  of  two  syllables;  to  be 
proud  of  a  tradition,  but  eager  to  im- 
prove it;  always  to  combine  a  New  Eng- 
land sense  of  obligation  with  an  Irish 
sense  of  humor. 


Professional 


DERSONS  considering  a  social  work 
career  will  find  a  practical  explana- 
tion of  the  profession  in  "Social  Work," 
by  R.  Clyde  White,  No.  19  in  the  Voca- 
tional and  Professional  Monographs  pub- 
lished by  the  Bellman  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 6  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
price  50  cents.  Packed  into  this  small 
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pamphlet  is  information  identifying  the 
various  fields  of  social  work,  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  demanded,  subjects 
covered  in  professional  study,  available 
schools  and  the  tuition  they  charge,  types 
of  services  in  which  social  workers  are 
employed,  salary  ranges.  The  whole  is 
an  untrimmed  exposition  of  what  social 
work  is,  what  it  requires,  what  it  offers 
in  the  way  of  opportunity.  For  the 
career  seekers  not  discouraged  by  the 
statement,  "No  one  of  good  ability  would 
enter  this  field  with  the  expectation  of 
making  money,"  the  author  includes  an 
up-to-date  bibliography  on  social  work  as 
a  profession. 

In  Print — "Determining  Work  Loads 
for  Professional  Staff  in  a  Public  Wel- 
fare Agency,"  by  Herbert  A.  Simon, 
William  R.  Divine,  E.  Myles  Cooper, 
and  Milton  Chernin  is  one  unit  of  a 
series  of  administrative  measurement 
studies  being  conducted  by  the  University 
of  California's  Bureau  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. Based  on  analyses  made  in 
two  districts  of  the  now  defunct  Cali- 
fornia State  Relief  Administration,  the 
study  represents  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  size  of  case  loads  that  can  be  most 
effectively  handled  by  intake  workers  and 
visitors.  Its  recommendations  already 
have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  a  new 
formula  for  determining  personnel  costs 
worked  out  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Administration.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1941,  page  302.]  Price 
$1  from  the  bureau,  Berkeley,  Calif. . . . 
"Social  Action  and  Professional  Integ- 
rity," by  Louis  Towley,  a  provocative 
paper  concerned  with  the  social  worker's 
responsibility  in  engaging  in  social  ac- 
tion and  presented  at  the  1941  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  has  been  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago,  price  15  cents. 

SCMWA — By  unanimous  vote  at  their 
recent  delegate  conference  held  in  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  the  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Workers  of  America,  CIO  union 
of  civil  service  employes,  emasculated  the 
"no-strike"  clause  in  its  constitution. 
Though  the  clause  remains  in  its  orig- 
inal wording — "it  shall  not  be  a  policy 
of  this  organization  to  engage  in  strikes 
as  a  means  of  achieving  its  objective" — 
its  effectiveness  is  largely  abrogated  by 
the  insertion  of  a  section  authorizing  the 
union's  national  executive  board  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  governing 
strike  procedures  for  local  unions. 
Spokesmen  for  the  union  have  maintained 
that  such  machinery  will  be  resorted  to 
only  when  the  union  has  exhausted  all 
other  means  of  attaining  its  collective 
bargaining  objectives.  The  union  regards 
as  "a  false  thesis"  the  contention  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers  and  the  National  Civil  Service 


Reform  League  that  public  officials  can- 
not lawfully  sign  agreements  or  grant 
exclusive  bargaining  rights  to  any  one  of 
a  group  of  employes.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1941,  page  299.]  .  .  . 
Last  month  demands  of  the  union  for 
exclusive  bargaining  rights  in  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Welfare  were  re- 
jected by  Commissioner  William  Hodson 
along  with  requests  for  a  five-day  week 
and  for  abandonment  of  the  "Herlands 
investigation,"  current  inquiry  into  "sub- 
versive activities"  within  the  department. 
The  commissioner  promised  to  "take  un- 
der consideration"  requests  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  time  granted  for 
maternity  leave,  for  modifying  the  de- 
partment's policy  on  overtime,  and  for 
minor  changes  in  leave  and  vacation 
policies.  ...  A  series  of  educational  lec- 
tures sponsored  by  the  New  York  City 
supervisor's  chapter  of  the  SCMWA  be- 
gan last  month  with  a  symposium  of 
"Professional  Workers  in  Trade 
Unions."  Among  the  speakers  were 
Dorothy  Kahn,  staff  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, and  Bertha  Reynolds,  well-known 


for  her  many  contributions  to  the  case 
work  field. 

Ousted — Charged  with  membership  in  a 
subversive  organization,  political  activity, 
or  intimidation  of  other  employes,  thirty- 
six  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance  last  month  received 
notice  of  their  dismissal.  The  discharges 
were  the  outcome  of  an  investigation  be- 
gun two  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the 
rumors  that  many  of  the  board's  em- 
ployes were  communists  using  their  jobs 
to  spread  party  doctrine. 

Advanced  Study — The  Social  Science 
Research  Council  is  now  accepting  ap- 
plications for  the  academic  year  1942-43 
for  the  fellowships  and  grants-in-aid  it 
offers  for  research  in  the  social  sciences 
including  economics,  economic  and  politi- 
cal history,  political  science,  social  psy- 
chology, sociology,  cultural  anthropology, 
statistics,  and  social  aspects  of  related 
disciplines.  For  details  address  Laura 
Barrett,  secretary  for  fellowships,  at  the 
council's  office,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York. 


People  and  Things 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


Protect 

Your  Home  from 
Tuberculosis 


CO  much  of  the  American  tradition  are 
_  the  seals  sold  each  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  that 
Christmas  envelopes 
on  which  they  do  not 
appear  somehow 
seem  unfinished.  The 
design  chosen  for 
this  year's  seal  de- 
parts from  a  succes- 
sion of  conventional 
Christmas  subjects 
to  feature  a  light- 
house,  symbolizing 
the  beacon  of  anti- 
tuberculosis  educa- 
tion guiding  the  pub- 
lic away  from  a  dan- 
ger which  still  causes 
the  death  of  more  persons  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  than  any 
other  disease. 

New  Dates — The  dates  for  the  eighth 
Pan-American  Child  Congress,  previous- 
ly announced  as  March  28  to  April  4, 
1942,  have  been  changed  to  May  2-9  to 
coincide  with  Child  Health  Week.  (See 
page  329.) 

Public  Service — Walter  D.  Cocking, 
whose  recent  ouster  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  as  dean  of  the  college  of  edu- 
cation has  caused  widespread  protest 
(see  "Lynching  at  the  Capital,"  Survey 
Midmonthly,  August  1941  and  "It  Has 
Happened  Here,"  by  Ralph  McGill,  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  Sept.  1941).  is  now  serv- 


ing as  consultant  in  program  planning 
in  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  .  .  . 
Frank  Bane,  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  is  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time,  "for  a  temporary 
period,"  in  Washington,  where  he  is 
helping  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement to  set  up  its  new  Contract  Dis- 
tribution Division.  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  designated  Dr.  Mar- 
tha M.  Eliot,  associate  chief,  as  liaison 
officer  to  assist  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  in  the  preparation  of  the  child 
welfare  aspects  of  the  civilian  defense 
program.  .  .  .  Marshall  Stalley  has  left 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  where 
he  was  secretary  of  the  division  of  com- 
munity councils,  to  become  assistant  to 
the  director  of  recreation  in  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
OEM,  in  Washington.  .  .  .  Defense 
has  also  deprived  the  federation  of  its 
research  associate,  Katharine  A.  Biehl, 
and  its  research  assistant,  Jane  A.  Ailey. 
Miss  Biehl  is  now  associate  regional 
technical  analyst  for  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Health  and  Welfare  Services,  with 
offices  in  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Ailey  left 
Pittsburgh  in  order  to  join  her  husband 
at  Camp  Croft,  S.  C.  .  .  .  May  Thomp- 
son Evans,  former  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Employment  Service  and  state 
director  for  North  Carolina  of  the  Na- 
tional Reemployment  Service,  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  become  chief  of  the 
consumer  relations  section,  Consumer 
Division,  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
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.  .  .  Leland  W.  Hiatt  is  the  new  com- 
missioner of  the  Florida  State  Welfare 
Board,  succeeding  C.  C.  Codrington. 
Mr.  Hiatt  is  a  former  newspaperman 
who  for  ten  years  was  supervisor  of 
the  state  industrial  school. 

At  School — The  first  Grace  Abbott 
Fellowship  at  the  School  of  Social  Ser- 
vice Administration,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, established  by  the  Delta  Gamma 
sorority  is  held  this  year  by  Anna  Sund- 
vall  of  Salt  Lake  City  who  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  chief  of  the  child 
welfare  services  of  Utah.  The  fellowship 
-carries  a  stipend  of  $1,000  for  a  year  of 
professional  study. 

Anniversary — Last  month  a  nationwide 
series  of  dinners  commemorated  the 
founding  of  the  first  birth  control  clinic 
in  this  country  and  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Birth 
Control  Federation  of  America.  A  par- 
ticipant at  the  New  York  dinner  was 
Margaret  Sanger,  founder  of  the  move- 
ment. 

At  the  Settlements — October  seems  to 
be  the  month  of  staff  shifts  in  the  settle- 
ment field.  Among  the  new  headworkers 
to  begin  their  duties  last  month  were: 
Emeric  Kurtagh  at  Kingsley  House, 
New  Orleans;  Catherine  Newhardt  at 
the  Lutheran  Settlement,  Philadelphia; 
Sophia  Lauterbach  at  the  Jewish  Neigh- 
borhood House  and  Day  Nursery,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  William  Y.  Bennett,  Jr.,  at 
the  Georgetown  Settlement,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa. ;  Georgene  Bowen  at  Gros- 
venor  House,  New  York. 

Other  settlement  workers  in  new  set- 
tings are:  John  Eliot  Kennedy  at  St. 
Martha's  House,  Philadelphia;  Carrol 
Colby  at  Collinwood  Center,  Cleveland; 
Miriam  Clark  and  Leni  Cahn  at  the 
Central  Square  Center,  East  Boston, 
Mass.;  Charles  C.  Gentile  at  the  Mar- 
garet Barry  Settlement,  Minneapolis; 
Gail  Hansis  at  Southwark  House,  Phil- 
adelphia; Alice  Ferguson  and  Warren 
Sawyer  at  Christodora  House,  New 
York. 

Changes —  Frederick  P.  Keppel  will  re- 
tire this  month  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  1922.  Succeeding  him  is 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  since  1934  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  Dr.  Jessup  will 
retain  his  position  with  the  foundation, 
thus  serving  in  a  dual  capacity  as  head 
of  two  separate  Carnegie  philanthropies. 
.  .  .  After  a  year  as  temporary  di- 
rector of  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Inc., 
David  W.  Armstrong  has  burned  his 
old  bridges  and  accepted  the  post  per- 
manently. His  resignation  as  mana^'ini: 
director  of  the  Worcester,  Mass..  Boys 
Club  and  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
ster  Community  Chest  becomes 


effective  on  December  1.  The  Worcester 
Evening  Gazette  made  the  resignation 
front-page  news  with  a  two  column  re- 
view of  Mr.  Armstrong's  community 
service  since  1907  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  Boys  Club.  .  .  .  Marie  Duffin, 
long  identified  with  the  division  of  chil- 
dren of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
in  Washington.  ...  In  a  new  and  chal- 
lenging job  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is 
Helen  A.  Montegriffo,  appointed  by 
Archbishop  Lucey  as  executive  secretary 
of  a  new  board  to  advise  on  the  co- 
ordination of  social  work  in  the  Arch- 
diocese. Miss  Montegriffo  has  had  wide 
experience  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  Chicago,  California,  and  else- 
where. .  .  .  Dora  Tannenbaum,  former 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  is  now  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Girls  Club  Association  of 
Brooklyn.  .  .  .  Janet  M.  Geister  is  the 
new  editor  of  Trained  Nurse  and  Hos- 
pital Review,  succeeding  Meta  R.  Pen- 
nock,  retired.  Miss  Geister  has  been 
associated  with  the  magazine  for  the 
past  two  years.  .  .  .  Antoinette  Cannon 
is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  to  assist 
in  organizing  a  school  of  social  work 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  .  .  . 
The  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  has  as  its  new  executive  di- 
rector, Irwin  Rosen,  formerly  director 


of  the  Transmigration  Bureau  of  the 
American  Joint  Distribution  Committee. 
.  .  .  Elena  Gage  has  left  New  York 
where  she  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Bronx  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to 
go  to  Pittsburgh  to  become  executive 
secretary  of  the  new  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  Office  being  established  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny County  and  the  Pittsburgh  Junior 
League.  .  .  .  The  new  head  of  the 
New  York  Community  Service  Society's 
Volunteer  Bureau  is  Jean  Tibbs  Bain- 
em,  formerly  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Addenda — Note  was  made  in  these 
columns  last  month  of  the  way  the  de- 
fense program  had  "raided"  the  board 
of  the  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York.  Now  comes  word  of  still 
more  of  the  board  who  have  signed  up 
in  one  capacity  or  another.  Dr.  George 
Baehr  is  the  chief  medical  director  of 
the  National  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
and  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  is  assistant 
director  of  civilian  defense  for  the  Sec- 
ond Corps  Area,  Bayard  F.  Pope  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Defense  Savings  Bond  Com- 
mittee; and,  finally,  Walter  F.  Gifford, 
chairman  of  the  society's  board  of  trutt- 
ees,  is  chairman  of  the  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Board  and  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Committee  for  the  Sale 
of  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps. 


Deaths 


GEORGE  A.  HALL,  in  early  October  at 
his  home  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  In  his 
death  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  many  thou- 
sand children  lost  a  friend  who,  for 
thirty-five  years,  worked  unremittingly 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion by  freeing  them  from  too-early 
labor.  From  1921  to  1925  Mr.  Hall  was 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  to  Examine  Laws  Re- 
lating to  Child  Welfare,  from  the  stud- 
ies and  recommendations  of  which  came 
important  changes  in  the  state's  child 
welfare  laws.  From  1905  onward  he 
was  general  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Child  Labor  Committee,  one  of 
the  driving  forces  that  brought  about 
the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the 
full  time  work  of  children  under  six- 
teen and  requiring  that  employed  minors 
attend  continuation  school  for  four  hours 
a  week  until  their  seventeenth  birth- 
days. 

BERNARD  J.  NEWMAN,  Philadelphia 
housing  expert,  in  early  October  at  his 
home  in  Germantown,  Pa.  For  thirty- 
five  years,  until  his  retirement  in  1940, 
Mr.  Newman  was  the  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association.  He 


was  identified  with  settlement  work, 
with  the  1930  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  and 
for  two  years,  1916-18,  was  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Ser- 
vice and  Public  Health. 

JESSICA  BLANCHE  PEIXOTTO,  professor 
of  social  economics  at  the  University  of 
California  from  1905  to  1935.  Dr.  Pei- 
xotto  was  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  university  and 
the  first  woman  to  be  named  head  of 
a  department. 

ERNEST  J.  SWIFT,  vice-chairman  in 
charge  of  insular  and  foreign  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Red  Cross  since 
1935  and  previously  secretary  general  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The 
ARC's  present  extensive  war  relief  pro- 
gram in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East  has  been  under  Mr.  Swift's  di- 
rection. 

DR.  W.  FRANK  WALKER,  in  New  York 
in  late  September.  Long  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  public  health  he  had  been  for 
ten  years  director  of  health  studies  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund. 
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Readers  Write 


Who'll  Take  Dumb  Dora? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Why  did  "Mrs.  Coy" 
have  to  "go  to  town"  for  Planned  Par- 
enthood? [See  "Mrs.  Coy  Goes  to 
Town"  or  "How  Not  to  Get  a  Con- 
tribution," by  Katharine  Hall  Brooks, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  September  1941.] 
Couldn't  such  a  "Dumb  Dora"  have 
represented  some  other  and  better  estab- 
lished cause.'  Don't  you  really  think 
those  working  for  birth  control  have 
enough  troubles  without  this  added 
straw? 

Far  too  many  social  workers  think 
of  the  representatives  of  planned  parent- 
hood organizations  as  dilettante  and  un- 
professional, whereas  the  movement  has 
long  since  passed  that  stage. 

The  workers  who  go  out  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  annual  membership  drive 
of  this  League  feel  that  they  are  doing 
an  educational  piece  of  work  and  fit 
themselves  accordingly.  So  next  time, 
dear  editor,  please  have  the  lady  beg 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  Bundles  for  Brit- 
ain, League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
or  something  else  besides  planned  par- 
enthood. In  fact  you  might  let  the 
planned  parenthood  organizations  give 
the  others  some  points  on  money  raising. 
They  are  usually  successful. 
Executive  Secretary  RUTH  H.  BACKUS 
Monroe  County  Birth  Control  League 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

From  England 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  comment  by  Eric 
Biddle  in  his  article  in  the  October  Mid- 
monthly  on  the  increased  use  of  trained 
social  workers  in  England's  public  wel- 
fare services  is  underscored  by  a  passage 
in  a  letter  received  recently  from  Elinor 
I.  Black  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Social  Work.  She  says: 

"With  the  increased  demand  for  social 
workers  the  attention  of  young  people 
has  been  drawn  increasingly  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  social  service  as  a  career,  and 
we  seem  likely  to  have  a  large  entry  of 
students  this  fall.  Insofar  as  they  are 
young,  I  accept  them  with  some  mis- 
givings. We  always  have  preferred  older 
candidates,  most  of  whom,  however,  are 
at  present  already  doing  some  form  of 
useful  work.  On  the  other  hand,  par- 
ents are  anxious  to  get  their  youngsters 
trained  while  they  can  afford  it  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  will  happen  on 
registration,  unless  they  are  preparing 
for  a  specific  career,  naturally  enhances 
their  anxiety  to  see  their  daughters 
launched.  At  the  moment  full  time  so- 


cial service  as  a  career  for  women  is 
'reserved,'  so  the  calling  up  of  girls 
has  not  yet  gone  very  far  and  it  is  too 
early  to  know  what  its  effects  are  likely 
to  be  in  the  long.  run.  Students  must 
justify  their  reservation,  however  — 
which  is  all  to  the  good." 
New  York  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Social  Workers'  Insecurity 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Several  weeks  ago  I 
resigned  a  position  as  a  social  worker 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  That  fact  in  it- 
self is  of  no  interest  to  others  in  the 
profession,  but  the  thinking  processes 
that  prompted  my  decision  may  be. 
Much  of  what  I  recount  here  is  based 
upon  knowledge  of  a  local  situation,  but 
I  am  confident  that  in  many  .other 
localities  similar  criticism  is  applicable. 

It  is  inconsistent  but  true  that  there 
are  thousands  of  social  workers,  public 
and  private  alike,  who  have  no  security 
themselves,  while  devoting  their  energies 
towards  achieving  some  measure  of  se- 
curity for  others.  One  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  most  social  workers  is 
their  tendency  to  consider  themselves  as 
apart  from  the  people  they  serve  and 
from  the  laboring  class  as  a  whole.  In 
this  respect  we  must  admit  that  our 
present  insecurity  is  partially  of  our  own 
doing. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  social  case 
worker's  low  wage  is  steadily  shrinking 
in  purchasing  power  because  of  the  ris- 
ing price  level.  There  is  a  municipal 
pension  system  that  covers  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  but  does  not  include 
social  workers,  whose  contribution  is  not 
fully  understood  by  the  taxpayers,  nor 
given  any  great  importance  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  municipality.  The 
social  worker  does  not  come  under  the 
retirement  benefits  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act,  nor  could  he  seek  unemployment 
benefits  should  a  decreasing  case  load 
sever  him  from  his  position.  The  or- 
ganization of  which  I  am  president  in- 
cludes workers  in  the  cities  of  Stam- 
ford, Norwalk,  Greenwich,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  communities.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  social  workers  in  these 
communities  have  no  more  security  than 
in  the  widely  publicized,  socialist  admin- 
istered city  of  Bridgeport. 

The  rate  of  turnover  among  social 
workers  in  the  public  welfare  field  is 
very  high.  Of  necessity  many  of  them 
must  seek  jobs  returning  more  equitable 
compensation  for  training  and  effort.  In 
private  industry  such  turnover  would  be 


adjusted,  for  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  tne  constant  displacement  of  expe- 
rienced help  is  extremely  costly.  The 
administrators  of  local  governments 
should  realize  that  fact,  and  by  remedial 
measures  so  improve  the  lot  of  the  social 
worker  that  government  itself  will  de- 
rive the  benefit  of  the  efficiency. 

In  September  the  statewide  meeting 
of  Connecticut  social  workers  was  held 
at  Branford.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
"flag  waving"  by  speakers,  but  we  wan- 
dered about  hoping  to  hear  a  kindred 
spirit  decry  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
security  for  security  workers.  If  such 
sentiments  were  expounded  they  com- 
pletely escaped  my  notice.  Following  the 
conference  an  executive  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Welfare  Association 
was  held.  This  association  has  been 
growing  rapidly  since  its  inception  and 
we  who  direct  it  have  high  hopes  for 
its  success.  It  is  in  organization  alone 
that  social  workers  can  ever  hope  to 
make  themselves  heard.  By  improving 
the  lot  of  the  whole,  the  lot  of  the  in- 
dividual will  be  improved.  We  are  all 
laborers  entitled  to  the  same  security 
that  is  afforded  to  even  the  lowliest  who 
strive  for  a  livelihood. 

EDWARD  MONAHAN 
President  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 
Public  Welfare  Association 

Not  in  the  Text 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Two  correspondents 
have  called  my  attention  to  a  possible 
misstatement  in  my  article  "A  Judge 
Looks  at  Social  Work,"  which  might 
well  be  corrected.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  May  1941.]  I  stated  that  pro- 
posals then  in  the  legislature  would  put 
practical  control  of  training  school  pro- 
grams into  the  hands  of  courts.  The 
proposals  would  tend  to  bring  about  this 
result  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
criticized  by  a  committee  of  training 
school  superintendents.  However,  the 
proposals  as  formulated  would  apply 
primarily  to  private  institutions  and 
agencies.  Their  extension  to  training 
schools  is  a  logical  assumption  but  is  not 
clearly  in  the  text. 

Superintendent  CLINTON  W.  ARESON 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
Industry,  N.  Y. 

Odds  on  Miss  Bailey 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  Florida  recently  I 
went  to  the  dog  races.  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  dogs,  but  one  of  them  was 
named  "Miss  Bailey"  and  so,  as  a  loyal 
reader  of  Survey  Midmonthly,  I  put  my 
money  on  her.  She  won  me  $16.  Now 
I'm  not  defending  dog  racing  or  the 
nefarious  practice  of  betting,  but  I'm 
just  pointing  out  that  it  pays  to  go  along 
with  "Miss  Bailey." 
New  York  M.R.C. 


•JOVEMBER     1941 
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Unofficial  Truth 

MEN  WORKING,  by  John  Faulkner.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  .300  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

VIT'HEN  the  social  history  of  the  first 
half  ot  the  twentieth  century  comes 
to  be  written,  historians  may  very  well 
turn  to  certain  novels  for  a  truer  pic- 
ture than  that  afforded  by  official  docu- 
ments. These  reveal  that  the  social  leg- 
islation of  that  period  suffered  the  usual 
fate  of  all  such  movements,  as  soon  as 
politics  and  professionalism  caught  up 
with  the  humanitarian  impulse  which 
prompted  it,  and  which  dominated  its 
early  administration.  A  statistical  and 
administrative  debauch,  which  followed 
the  early  efforts  to  shape  relief  to  in- 
dividual needs,  effectively  destroyed  the 
vitality  of  the  new  approach  to  the  old 
problem  of  want  and  its  accompanying 
ills.  Self  help  through  social  means  was 
swallowed  up  by  a  maze  of  technical  and 
administrative  detail,  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  army  of  officials  and  a  new  pro- 
fessional class. 

The  true  history  of  this  debacle  will 
not  be  found  in  the  prolific  governmental 
and  professional  literature  of  the  period, 
but  in  the  work  of  a  few  courageous 
writers  who  are  telling  the  story  in 
terms  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  disillusionment  of  the  empty 
promise  of  adequate  social  relief. 

John  Faulkner  tells  such  a  story  in 
"Men  Working."  It  is  a  powerful,  hor- 
rible and  challenging  story,  and  should 
be  required  reading  for  every  legislator, 
public  official,  and  social  worker,  as  well 
as  for  the  self-satisfied  and  complacent 
citizen  who  thinks  the  government  does 
too  much  for  this  "poor,  shiftless  class." 

The  Taylor  family  consists  of  Paw 
and  Maw  and  their  eleven  children.  On 
hearing  of  steady  work  on  the  "W  P 
and  A"  in  a  small  city  nearby,  Paw  left 
the  small  farm  in  Mississippi  where  he 
sharecropped,  and  became  a  WPA  work- 
er. He  deserts  the  land,  and  works  for 
$26  a  month — when  he  has  work.  He 
loads  up  with  installments.  The  family 
goes  hungry,  is  dispossessed,  but  as  Paw 
moves,  he  gathers  and  leads  other  fami- 
lies, until  when  he  finally  moves  into  a 
four-room  flat,  he  takes  seven  other  large 
families  with  him. 

Mr.  Faulkner's  Taylors  are  the  folk 
from  which  the  bourgeoisie  must  re- 
cruit, or  suffer  extinction  from  a  falling 
birthrate.  While  Paw  and  Maw,  un- 
educated, patient,  resigned,  and  be- 
wildered, might  never  rise  above  medi- 
ocrity, several  of  their  eleven  children 
have  potential  social  value,  had  they  any 
opportunity  for  proper  development. 

They  have  none. 


How  official  stupidity  reduces  this 
family  to  pauperism  so  as  to  qualify  it 
for  WPA,  transfers  it  from  farm  to 
city,  only  to  leave  it,  at  last,  without 
work  and  in  dire  poverty  and  distress, 
emerges  with  austere  and  objective 
clearness. 

The  reader  of  John  Faulkner's  book 
may  want  to  believe  there  can  be  no 
foundation  of  truth  in  so  harsh  a  story. 
But  the  story  is  true  in  its  stark,  cold 
picture  of  failure  and  human  suffering, 
suffering  for  which  relief  miscarries  be- 
cause of  a  doctrinaire  and  abstract  ap- 
proach rather  than  from  lack  of  means. 

This  book  is  a  powerful  indictment  of 
an  impractical  method  stupidly  applied. 
In  the  great  simplicity  of  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner's style  and  language,  his  controlled 
use  of  words,  his  amazing  character 
drawings,  this  book  possesses  a  power 
which  impresses  the  reader  with  great 
accumulative  force.  CAROLINE  SLADE 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  Conflict 

GROWING  UP  IN  THE  BLACK  BELT,  by 
Charles  S.  Johnson.  Prepared  for  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  Commission.  American  Council 
on  Education.  360  pp.  Price  $2.25,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  1934  Charles  S.  Johnson  lifted  a 
•1  corner  of  the  curtain  behind  which 
the  rural  Negroes  of  the  South  live,  dis- 
closing, in  his  "Shadow  of  the  Planta- 
tion," a  picture  previously  unknown. 
With  an  expansion  of  his  field  to  cover 
eight  representative  counties,  the  use  of 
increasingly  effective  research  tools,  the 
addition  of  significant  emphasis  upon 
psychological  testing  techniques,  Dr. 
Johnson  opens  to  view  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  Negro  life  in  the  rural  South. 
"Growing  Up  in  the  Black  Belt"  is  the 
fourth  published  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Commission's  Negro  youth 
survey. 

The  theme  of  the  study  is  developed 
in  a  first  chapter  devoted  to  a  series  of 
vivid  "personality  profiles,"  personal  his- 
tories of  the  home  setting,  attitudes  and 
ambitions  of  some  of  the  2,000  Negro 
youth  studied.  As  the  Black  Belt  Negro 
youth  emerges  as  an  individual  person- 
ality he  faces  the  necessity  of  adapting 
to  two  cultures,  the  one  his  own,  the 
other  that  of  the  dominant  majority.  He 
becomes  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  of 
his  situation  against  the  background  of 
a  democracy  that  is  often  fictional.  He 
finds  the  adaptations  of  his  elders  un- 
satisfactory, particularly  at  such  points 
as  religion,  where  the  vestiges  of  slave 
amoraliry  contrast  with  the  word  of  the 
preacher. 

Then  too,  distinctive  groupings  within 
the  Negro  community,  definite  and  pow- 


erful groupings  based  upon  color  and 
economic  status,  further  complicate  his 
search  for  satisfactory  adjustment.  Nor 
of  the  relationships  in  this  maze  withir 
which  the  young  Negro  moves  are  static 
The  whole  system  changes  from  count 
to  county,  from  day  to  day,  often  fron 
individual  to  individual.  The  only  factors 
which  seem  not  to  change  are  an 
nomic  base  that  is  a  mockery  of  the 
American  way,  and  the  tragic  inadequa- 
cies of  educational  preparation,  recre- 
ational opportunity,  and  health  facilities 

Much  of  what  is  in  this  book  will  sur- 
prise readers,  whether  theirs  is  the  per- 
spective of  the  northern  Negro,  norther 
white,  southern  Negro,  southern  white, 
radical,  liberal,  conservative,  reactionary. 
Fixed  opinions  will  be  jarred  with  every 
chapter.  A  minor  point,  but  worth  men- 
tioning because  universally  held,  is  the 
opinion  that  the  young  Negro  of  the 
plantation  area  is  more  influenced  by  the 
church  than  is  his  urban  brother.  This 
study  reveals  that  urban  Negroes  have 
more  respect  for,  participate  more  ac- 
tively in,  and  are  more  influenced  by  the 
church  than  rural  Negroes.  Hypocrisy, 
an  illiterate  ministry,  the  subordination 
of  youth,  and  the  pattern  of  emotionalism 
(typical  in  varying  degrees  of  the  Negro 
church  in  the  plantation  area)  have 
driven  young  Negroes  away  from  the 
church. 

Dr.  Johnson  presents  an  exceptionally 
well-organized  and  cohesive  picture  of 
the  whole,  one  of  the  most  vivid  studies 
of  any  segment  of  American  life.  The 
reaction  patterns  of  both  individuals  and 
groups  are  clearly  drawn,  and  the  mass 
of  multi-phased  material  is  handled  with 
ease.  A  fortunate  balance  between  the 
interpretative  and  the  statistical  gives  the 
reader  the  choice  of  passing  over  or 
analyzing  for  himself  the  statistical  por- 
tions. 
Auburn,  Ala.  GOULD  M.  BEECH 

Witness  Bearers 

I  AM  AN  AMERICAN  edited  by  Robert  Spieri 
Benjamin.  Alliance.  176  pp.  Price  $1.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

XjEXT  time  you  are  in  a  bookstore, 
•^  remember  the  title  "I  Am  an  Amer- 
ican." Just  pick  up  the  book  and  open 
it  anywhere,  grasping  it  with  one  hand 
and  hanging  firmly  to  your  pocketbook 
with  the  other.  As  you  read,  if  your 
reactions  are  normal,  the  hand  holding 
the  pocketbook  will  come  up  while  the 
feet  automatically  move  toward  the 
nearest  salesgirl.  This  book  is  some- 
thing you  can't  afford  to  miss.  You 
need  to  own  it  so  that  you  can  read  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  so  that  you  can 
show  it  to  your  friends. 

But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  read  these  chapters  aloud.  They  were 
written  for  radio  broadcasting,  by  a 
group  of  Americans  who  were  born 
abroad,  and  who  have  distinguished 
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themselves  in  this  country.  Whether 
scientists  or  businessmen  or  movie  stars, 
they  all  tell  us  the  same  story  —  that 
America  is  still  the  land  of  freedom  and 
hope,  and  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  they  are  Americans  not  by  birth 
but  by  love. 

These  men  and  women  -  •  Thomas 
Mann,  William  Knudsen,  Senator  Wag- 
ner, Claudette  Colbert,  Albert  Einstein, 
and  the  rest — are  lovers  of  our  country. 
Some  of  us  who  have  been  here,  man 
and  boy,  for  better  than  300  years,  love 
our  country  of  course,  but  have  just 
naturally  taken  it  for  granted.  We  are 
a  bit  slow  to  spring  to  its  defense  when 
the  would-be  conqueror  of  the  world  is 
still  far  off,  and  his  military  engines  are 
not  yet  thundering  audibly  at  our  gates. 
We  are  more  than  a  bit  slow  to  spring 
to  America's  defense,  when  the  fore- 
runners of  the  conqueror,  pointing  out 
her  faults,  tell  us  she  is  worn  out  and 
not  worth  the  price  of  blood  and  tears. 
But  here  are  Americans  for  whom 
America  is  not  something  worn  out,  but 
a  country  new,  lovely,  awkward,  and 
romantic,  the  torch  of  hope  in  a  darkling 
world. 

These  are  not  the  voices  of  mission- 
aries from  far  away  come  to  convert  us 
to  some  strange  foreign  doctrine.  They 
are  more  ourselves  than  we  are.  Indi- 
vidually they  are  visible  parts  of  our 
own  life,  who  have  helped  to  make  our 
laws,  our  science,  our  art,  our  business, 
our  military  defense.  They  are  like  all 
of  us,  except  that  having  become  Ameri- 
cans in  their  own  personal  lifetimes,  they 
are  young  in  spirit. 

But  what's  the  use  of  trying  to  de- 
scribe an  experience  that  you  can  get 
only  by  having  it?  Just  read  one  of 
these  human  documents  and  see  what  it 
does  to  you.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLB 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  Science  Matters 

THE  SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE,  by 
J.  G.  Crowther.  Macmillan.  665  pp.  Price 
$3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T  TNTIL  quite  recently  the  most  dis- 
tinctive  and  the  most  dynamic  phe- 
nomenon of  our  culture — which  we  call 
"science"  for  short — has  been  systemati- 
cally misrepresented  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  has  been  depicted  as  a  mighty 
ogre  threatening  civilization  and  decency, 
or  it  has  been  exploited  as  an  amusing 
clown  who  can  pull  beautiful  colors  out 
of  a  tar-pit  and  delightful  odors  from 
a  stink-pot.  And,  of  course,  science  is 
also  the  great  wizard  of  the  age,  who 
makes  twenty  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  and  throw! 
millions  out  of  work. 

This  book  is  refreshing  because  the 
writer  has  some  confidence  in  his  public. 
It  can  be  recommended  to  teachers, 
scientists,  and  writers,  as  well  as  to  lay 
readers,  because  it  is  illuminating  just 


where  our  formal  education  and  our 
conventional  publicizing  of  important  in- 
formation leave  the  greatest  gaps. 

For  many  years  the  "scientific  corre- 
spondent" of  The  Manchester  Guardian, 
Mr.  Crowther  has  been  among  the  pio- 
neers in  developing  a  type  of  journalism 
upon  which  we  are  coming  to  depend  not 
alone  for  the  "news"  but  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  news,  and  specifically  as 
the  news  has  to  do  with  "science."  We 
have  in  this  country  a  corps  of  distin- 
guished journalists  who  specialize  in 
science  news,  but  our  publishers  general- 
ly appear  hostile  to  any  attempt  to  in- 
terpret this  news.  This  is  not  because 
we  insist  upon  getting  the  news  pure  and 
undefiled,  leaving  all  comment  to  the  edi- 
torials. Imagine  the  millions  of  sports- 
news  readers,  or  financial-news  readers, 
being  served  merely  the  scores,  or  merely 
the  latest  ticker-tape  readings.  We  some- 
times resent  biased  and  tendentious 
"political"  news,  especially  during  a  cam- 
paign. But  nobody  questions  the  legiti- 
macy ot  the  running  comment  which  our 
papers  print  on  what  is  happening  in  the 
stock  market,  for  example,  or  on  the 
stage,  or  among  diplomats.  But  science 
is  different.  Mr.  Crowther  has  his  opin- 
ions on  why  the  press  is  so  backward  in 
this  respect,  and  why  scientists  them- 
selves are  either  unaware  of  the  social 
meanings  of  their  efforts,  or  else  are 
afraid  to  ask  significant  questions.  Here 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  better  so- 
cial orientation  of  all  who  consider 
knowledge  and  intelligence  important. 
New  York  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

1    - 

Within  the  AMA 

THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  by  Oliver 
Garceau.  Harvard  University  Press.  186  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  VHE  organization  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  subjected  here 
to  expert  review  by  a  professor  of  gov- 
ernment in  Harvard  University.  The 
formal  structure  of  the  AMA  is  "demo- 
cratic," building  up  from  some  2,000 
county  medical  societies  through  state 
societies  to  a  national  house  of  delegates 
which  chooses  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
executive  body,  and  votes  the  broad 
policies  of  the  association.  Professor 
Garceau  does  not  depend  upon  testimony 
from  those  who  like  or  dislike  the 
policies  of  the  AMA  concerning  health 
insurance,  national  health  programs,  or 
the  treatment  of  medical  minorities.  He 
analyzes  the  tenure  of  key  members  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  trustees,  and 
executive  officers,  and  probes  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  reference  committees 
and  other  working  machinery  actually 
function.  His  conclusion  is  that  "an 
active  minority"  of  insiders  control  the 
organization  fairly  effectively.  This  con- 
clusion is  not  news.  But  Professor  Gar- 
ceau's  anaylsis  will  provide  information 


and  insights  which  will  be  helpful  ad- 
ministratively or  legislatively  to  many 
who  are  concerned  with  health  pro- 
grams. 

That  the  AMA  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  medical  profession  itself  has  de- 
clined in  public  esteem  during  recent 
years,  Professor  Garceau  clearly  intim- 
ates: 

"The  AMA  owes  to  itself  and  to 
the  public  a  better  performance  than  it 
has  recently  achieved.  It  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  public  confidence  in  matters  of 
economic  reform.  It  may  some  day  lose 
public  support  in  the  decisions  of  mal- 
practice. It  has  never  fully  convinced 
the  public  about  the  licensure  of  ortho- 
dox scientific  medicine." 

Given  the  growing  public  attention  to 
health  and  medical  care,  it  is  important 
that  the  medical  profession  and  its  of- 
ficial representatives  shall  play  a  leading 
and  wholesome  part  in  future  develop- 
ments. "It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
whole  community,"  concludes  Professor 
Garceau,  "if  the  AMA  fails  to  elicit 
public  respect.  The  answer  lies  in  the 
political  life  within  the  AMA  itself." 
New  York  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

Between  Two  Cultures 

FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE,  by  George  I.  Sanchez. 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press.  98  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  FTER  the  first  Spanish  settlers  of 
^*  New  Mexico  were  killed  or  driven 
out  by  the  Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680,  the 
Indians  of  the  country  had  it  to  them- 
selves for  thirteen  years.  Then  came  the 
reconquest  by  De  Vargas,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  settlements  which  still  exist. 
And  now  there  are  three  groups  of  peo- 
ple in  New  Mexico:  the  Indians;  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Spanish  set- 
tlers and  later  immigrants  from  Mexi- 
co; the  English-speaking  Americans, 
sometimes  called  "Anglos." 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
New  Mexicans  that  Dr.  Sanchez  tells 
here.  They  have  been  through  much, 
these  plain,  good,  Catholic  people.  In  the 
beginning  there  were  frequent  Indian 
raids,  and  not  even  United  States  con- 
trol of  the  country,  established  in  1846, 
brought  the  depredations  of  the  Navajos 
and  Apaches  to  an  end.  Instead  it 
brought  a  brief  chaotic  period  during 
which  New  Mexico  was  not  a  state,  nor 
a  territory,  nor  anything  else.  Mexican 
laws  were  no  longer  in  force,  yet  the 
Congress  had  failed  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  New  Mexican  affairs.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  pretty  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation by  carpetbaggers  and  city 
slickers. 

There  are  270,000  of  these  descend- 
ants of  the  Spanish  settlers  in  New 
Mexico  today,  and  their  lot  is  hard.  Too 
much  of  their  land  has,  in  one  way  or 
another,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
"Anglos."  They  are  inadequately  edu- 
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cated  (in  Taos  County  10  percent  are 
illiterate,  and  a  great  many  more  are 
pretty  close  to  it),  their  health  facilities 
are  nearly  non-existent,  they  are  prey 
to  harmful  superstition,  they  are  inade- 
quately fed  and  not  equipped  to  cope 
with  the  modern  conditions  which  sur- 
round them. 

Dr.  Sanchez's  study  concentrates  on 
Taos  County,  where  far  too  many  Eng- 
lish-speaking tourists  and  residents  re- 
gard the  Taosehos  as  picturesque  parts 
of  the  scenery  which  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  viewing  with  alarm  any  ef- 
forts to  improre  their  education,  housing 
or  farming  methods,  and  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  over  these  "threats"  to  their 
culture.  During  the  past  few  years  vari- 
ous state  and  federal  agencies  have  done 
much  to  help  the  New  Mexican  solve 
his  land  and  educational  problems.  But 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  if  this  group 
of  "forgotten  people"  is  to  get  on  even 
a  sound  subsistence  basis.  A  land-use 
program  such  as  Dr.  Sanchez  suggests 
might  be  expensive,  but  it  would  be  less 
so  than  unending  relief,  and  far  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  themselves. 
New  York  ALDEN  STEVENS 

Content  of  the  Curriculum 

WHAT  OUR  SCHOOLS  ARE  TEACHING,  by 
H.  B.  Bruner  and  others.  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
225  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

TT  was  one  of  the  better  young  teachers 
in  one  of  the  better  New  York  state 
normal  colleges  who  said  recently  to  the 
reviewer  in  reply  to  a  question  about  the 
influence  of  works  like  those  of  Prof. 
Hugh  Mearns,  author  of  "Creative 
Youth"  and  other  volumes:  "Of  course 
we  have  to  have  material  for  teacher 
training  reduced  to  a  definite  system  and 
explicit  method  of  procedure  to  use  it 
effectively."  A  remark  like  that,  contain- 
ing its  shred  of  truth,  calls  attention 
forcibly  to  the  problem  which  a  book 
like  this  one  is  delineating.  For  here  is 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  "the  content 
of  selected  courses  of  study  with  special 
reference  to  science,  social  studies,  and 
industrial  arts"  in  the  fourth  to  the 
twelfth  grades  in  representative  locali- 
ties. 

To  be  sure,  the  study  is  somewhat 
more  quantitative  than  qualitative.  But 
one  does,  nevertheless,  gather  a  picture, 
and  the  authors  draw  tentative  conclu- 
sions, which  are  somewhat  disconcerting 
and  which  call  attention  to  the  short- 
comings of  lower  education  in  a  manner 
meriting  the  most  serious  concern  of  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  necessary  and 
crucial  role  of  the  lower  schools.  It  is 
not  merely  that,  in  the  field  of  subject 
matter  analyzed,  the  progress  toward  a 
freshly  reoriented  curriculum  is  less 
marked  in  the  aggregate  than  one  might 
hope.  But  the  indications  are  reasonably 
clear  that  the  total  quality  and  caliber 


ot  the  teacher  arc  one  of  the  major  bot- 
tlenecks in  retarding  advance. 

The  research  concerns  course  content 
or,  as  the  authors  wisely  point  out,  what 
should  be  thought  of  as  "learning  ami 
teaching  materials."  Yet  the  use  of  good 
materials  is  as  good  as  the  teacher's  total 
perceptiveness;  and  even  inadequate 
"source  materials"  may  come  to  life  at 
the  hands  of  a  good  teacher.  One  won- 
ders, after  reading  this  report,  how  we 
can  induce  better  people  to  become 
teachers,  and  when  and  how  "enriched 
materials"  will  be  available  for  the 
teachers.  One  wonders  if  normal  col- 
leges might  not  profit  by  some  periodic- 
audit  or  appraisal,  shared  in  by  citizens 
both  lay  and  professional. 

Not  the  least  helpful  of  the  data  in 
this  book  is  the  appendix  of  "criteria 
for  evaluating  teaching  and  learning  ma- 
terials and  practices."  It  suggests  that 
education  properly  balances  at  least  these 
considerations:  the  needs  of  the  student, 
present  and  future;  the  needs  of  the 
community,  present  and  future.  That  the 
great  body  of  current  practice  actually 
does  balance  these  considerations  is  by 
no  means  established  by  this  report.  Its 
final  judgment  is  not  pessimistic.  Its  re- 
port of  progress,  of  dynamic,  favorable 
influences  at  work  is  unmistakably  hope- 
ful. But  the  progress  is  seemingly 
spotty,  not  generalized,  not  systematic, 
and  certainly  lacking  in  any  uniformity 
or  consensus  as  to  good  methods. 

This  book,  addressed  to  the  profession, 
is  in  reality  a  signpost  also  for  the  par- 
ent and  the  school  board  member.  It  is 
by  implication  a  call  to  action  which  will 
be  faster,  surer,  more  united  in  aim  and 
method  than  the  development  we  now 
witness.  Within  the  limits  of  the  prob- 
lem set  and  the  inventory  diagnosis  of- 
fered, this  study  is  a  prod  in  the  ribs 
to  any  remaining  complacency  about  the 
efficacy  and  adequacy  of  the  three  R's, 
and  about  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called 
"frills"  in  the  whole  educational  process. 
New  York  ORDWAY  TEAD 

"No  Star  Is  Ever  Lost" 

EDUCATION  ON  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
SCALE:  A  HISTORY  or  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EoocATipN  BOARD,  1923-1938,  by  George  W. 
Gray  with  an  introduction  by  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick.  Harcourt,  Brace.  114  pp.  Price  $2, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  *HIS  historical  volume,  designed  to 
furnish  a  memorial  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Board,  is  in  reality  a 
tribute  to  an  unusual  American— Wick- 
liffe  Rose.  However,  it  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  biography  of  this  pioneer 
educator  since  he  undoubtedly  deserves  a 
fuller  study.  Wickliffe  Rose  was  a 
unique  combination  of  a  philosopher  who 
believed  in  practicalism,  a  religionist  who 
believed  in  science,  and  a  patriot  of  his 
own  land  who  nevertheless  held  to  a 
faith  in  a  rational  world  order. 

What    Mr.    Gray    writes    about    him 


and  the  foundation  which  he  so  hope- 
fully founded  (through  encouragement 
from  the  Rockefeller  family)  comes 
now  with  the  overtone  of  sadness.  Mr. 
Gray  will  not  submit  to  this  pessimistic 
mood  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foun- 
dation is  no  more  and  the  world  trem- 
bles on  the  brink  of  disaster.  He  writes 
with  stubborn  optimism  and  insists  that 
the  groundwork  laid  by  Wickliffe  Rose 
will  some  day  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  decent  world.  And  he  is  right 
to  speak  in  this  tone.  There  is  a  law 
of  continuity,  and  nothing  good  is  ever 
completely  lost.  Perhaps  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  express  the  author's  tem- 
per in  his  closing  sentence:  "No  star  is 
ever  lost,  and  after  the  present  transi- 
tion through  blood  and  night  is  over, 
surely  these  beginnings  laid  in  friendli- 
ness and  collaboration  in  the  post-war 
1920's  will  carry  on  to  serve  in  another 
post-war  period  of  reconstruction  and 
reconciliation."  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAX 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Down  on  the  Farm 

CORN  BREAD  AND  CREEK  WATER  by- 
Charles  Morrow  Wilson.  Holt.  309  pp.  Price- 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

X/f ANY  Americans  believe  that  the- 
farmer  lives  in  comparative  pros- 
perity because  he  raises  his  own  food. 
Farm  foreclosures,  mortgages  pyramid- 
ed to  the  skies,  and  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  government  bounties  should 
teach  us  otherwise ;  but  false  notions  per- 
sist. Charles  Morrow  Wilson  dispels, 
many  of  these  notions.  He  shows  that 
some  of  the  most  distressing  social  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  exist  not  in 
city  slums  but  "down  on  the  farm." 

Inadequate  rural  schooling,  soil  ero- 
sion, glutted  markets,  exhausted  land  - 
all  are  reviewed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  He- 
gives  the  Roosevelt  administration  credit 
for  valiant  efforts  to  better  the  situation,, 
but  he  also  says  that  "time  and  again' 
the  New  Planners  in  swivel  chairs  have 
indulged  in  the  platitude  that  too  many 
of  our  people  are  already  tilling  the 
land."  He  does  not  believe  that  too. 
many  people  are  on  the  land ;  he  believes, 
instead,  that  the  land  is  being  tilled' 
badly.  He  maintains  that  "the  present 
average  density  of  the  better  farm  lands 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  around 
thirty  people  per  square  mile,  makes  soil- 
saving  infinitely  more  feasible  today 
than  it  was  a  century  ago  when  average- 
populations  of  the  same  lands  were 
about  two  people  to  the  mile."  To  rein- 
force this  contention  he  cites  a  statement 
from  the  eminent  "Vanishing  Lands"  by 
G.  V.  Jacks  and  R.  O.  Whyte :  "The 
soil  demands  for  its  security  a  dense  and 
settled  cover  of  humanity  to  replace  the 
plants  which  men  destroy." 

Mr.  Wilson  does  not  claim  that  rural 
poverty  can  be  entirely  eliminated.  He- 
pleads  only  for  alleviation  and  mitiga- 
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non.  Such  remedies  as  the  tood  stamp 
plan,  which  aids  poor  farmers  and  hun- 
gry urban-dwellers  alike,  he  endorses. 
He  believes  more  and  better  rural 
schools  can  help  stamp  out  illiteracy. 
He  is  utterly  opposed  to  farm  tenancy 
and  thinks  that  men  who  own  their  land 
are  sturdier  timber  for  American  citi- 
zenship. He  is  disturbed  by  the  inequali- 
ties in  the  present  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional farm  income  and  believes  this 
maladjustment  must  be  corrected. 

The  descriptions  of  backwoods  poverty 
in  this  book  are  not  heartening.  Yet 
there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  All  is  not  lost. 
Conservation  of  man  and  soil  can  effect 
a  rescue.  People  now  tilling  submar- 
ginal  farms  can  move  to  better  land. 
Perhaps  rest  and  reclamation  will  get  the 
old  stibmarginal  farms  back  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  ledger.  If  Mr.  Wilson  can 
turn  the  attention  of  Americans  to  our 
rural  slums  and  dead-ends,  he  will  have 
done  a  real  and  lasting  service. 
Portland,  Ore.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

Production  for  the  Market 

Fl'LL  EMPLOYMENT,  by  John  H.  G.  Pierson. 
Vale  University  Press.  297  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  VHE  more  monstrously  Nazi  ideology 
A  unfolds,  the  more  clearly  emerge 
touchstones  for  a  sound  peace.  As  the 
black  class-war  clouds  which  hovered 
over  the  industrial  "democracies"  almost 
certainly  become  lighter,  it  is  ever  more 
plain  that  war  between  nations  will  not 
cease  unless  and  until  the  economic  ma- 
chine is  better  coordinated  at  home  to 
assure  the  flow  of  goods  from  producer 
to  consumer. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  before  mod- 
ern technology  was  internationalized,  the 
world  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  rela- 
tively automatic  cooperation  between 
nations,  with  England  as  its  industrial 
and  financial  center.  But  international 
division  of  labor  was  well-nigh  destroyed 
by  the  diffusion  of  modern  technology 
before  World  War  I.  During  the  inter- 
bellum  period  nations  became  more 
nearly  self-sufficient,  more  nationalistic. 

"Full  Employment"  is  a  closely  rea- 
soned analysis  of  the  economic  possibili- 
ties of  freeing  the  American  people  to 
work  and  live  in  a  permanently  prosper- 
ous market  economy  "without  resorting 
to  external  expansion  or  aggression  in 
any  shape  or  form."  The  author,  John 
Pierson,  an  associate  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Applied  Social  Analysis  at 
Yale,  believes  that  full  employment  can 
be  attained  if  a  majority  of  the  people 
really  want  it,  will  understand  the  con- 
ditions which  will  make  it  possible,  and 
insist  upon  having  them.  In  accord  with 
Keynes,  the  crux  of  the  argument  is 
that  the  sine  qua  non  of  economic  health 
is  not  the  efficient  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources, as  Ricardo  taught,  but  employ- 
ment and  volume  of  production.  "Op- 


timum allocation  [a  secondary  iactorj 
is  indeterminate  until  some  way  is  found 
of  deciding  upon  the  most  satisfactory 
income  distribution." 

Mr.  Pierson  warns  that  he  is  not 
offering  a  program  for  ending  unem- 
ployment but  is  attempting  to  provide 
the  groundwork  for  such  a  program,  an 
analysis  of  the  "physiology  of  normal 
social  health.  ..."  Interestingly,  and 
largely  in  contrast  to  Lange's  "Economic 
Theory  of  Socialism,"  he  lays  aside 
"planned  production"  in  favor  of  "pro- 
duction for  the  market."  This  because, 
with  all  its  advantages,  it  is  possible  that 
planned  production  —  "it  need  not  be 
arbitrary  and  undemocratic"  -  would 
"stifle  the  free  spirit  of  individual  man- 
agerial initiative,  thereby  depriving  so- 
ciety of  the  services  of  the  ablest  and 
most  independent  industrial  executives 
and  imperiling  the  spontaneous  drive  for 
new  methods  and  lowered  costs." 

But  in  our  complex  market  economy 
the  conditions  of  full  employment  would 
have  to  be  organized,  the  first  require- 
ment being  government  guarantee  in  ad- 
vance of  the  annual  amount  of  consumer 
spending — a  sort  of  "national  income  in- 
surance." Moreover  in  the  absence  of 
sufficiently  flexible  prices  to  stabilize  ag- 
gregate volume  of  production,  monetary 
circulation  must  be  the  regulator,  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  monetary  au- 
thorities being  sharply  curtailed.  Money 
could  be  borrowed,  idle  money  taxed, 
new  money  issued.  Interest  rates  would 
probably  be  held  low,  and  price  exactions 
and  output  restrictions  of  monopolies 
frowned  upon.  Public  works  and  the  like 
would  be  available  as  a  second  line  of 
defense  against  unemployment. 

This  book,  along  with  that  of  Oscar 
Lange,  above  mentioned,  Pigou's  "So- 
cialism vs.  Capitalism,"  Ezekiel's  "Jobs 
for  All,"  Wooton's  "Plan  or  No  Plan," 
and  the  program  of  the  Union  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action  should  be  pondered  by  all 
real  democrats  who  are  out  to  salvage 
democracy.  ELIZABETH  F.  BAKER 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Barnard  College 

Underlying  Problems 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  HANDI 
CAPPED,  by  Rudolf  Pintner,  Jon  Eisenson. 
and  Mildred  Stanton.  Crofts.  391  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

\17HILE  the  psychology  of  the  handi- 
capped does  not  differ  specifically 
from  that  of  individuals  not  known  to 
be  handicapped,  certain  mechanisms  not 
always  socially  desirable  are  likely  to  be 
employed  by  the  handicapped  to  solve 
their  own  personality  problems.  Good 
textbooks  dealing  with  personality  de- 
velopment, mental  hygiene,  mechanisms 
of  behavior,  and  psychological  tests  for 
.the  physically  handicapped  are  all  too 
rare.  It  is  all  the  more  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  this  volume  is  presented  under 


the  combined  authorship  of  three  wclli 
known  authoritative  teachers  who  have 
thoroughly  formulated  and  discussed  the 
many  problems  underlying  general  per- 
sonality growth  and  reaction  in  terms  of 
special  handicapped  groups  such  as  the 
deaf,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  blind,  the 
partially  sighted,  and  the  crippled.  The 
text  is  perhaps  a  little  overloaded  with, 
discussion  of  speech  deficiency,  but  this, 
does  not  constitute  a  wholly  valid  criti- 
cism as  speech  factors  inhere  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  most  of  the  acoustically  handi- 
capped, as  well  as  of  many  other  handi- 
capped groups. 

This  contribution  merits  warm  appre- 
ciation, not  merely  by  students  of  psy- 
chology  but  by  all  working  profession- 
ally with  the  physically  handicapped 
whether  they  be  doctors,  teachers,  coun- 
selors or  social  workers. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D, 

Southern  Triangle 

SLAVERY  TIMES  IN  KENTUCKY,  by  J.  W. 
Coleman,  Jr.  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Press.  351  pp.  Price  $3. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  TENNESSEE,  by  A.  A. 
Taylor.  Associated  Publishers.  306  pp.  Price- 
$3.15. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  VIRGINIA.  Works  Projects. 
Administration  of  Virginia.  Hastings  House. 
380  pp.  Ptice  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*~pHESE  are  local  histories,  and  time- 
was  when  local  history  could  not  he- 
trusted  with  regard  to  the  South  and 
the  Negro.  Southerners,  neither  black 
nor  white,  could  be  depended  upon  to- 
have  the  requisite  objectivity.  It  is  per- 
haps an  augury  of  eventual  intellectual 
control  of  the  present  that  the  South  is 
developing  the  ability  to  record  its  past 
impartially.  As  that  takes  place  the  role- 
of  the  Negro  in  the  southern  economy 
becomes  increasingly  evident,  and  pro- 
portionately  the  social  injustice  and  eco- 
nomic unbalance  of  the  system  grow 
obvious. 

Here,  for  example,  in  both  the  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Tennessee  histories  is  the 
evidence  of  the  Negro  starting  out  as  co- 
pioneer  and  helpmate  of  the  frontier, 
gradually  to  lose  ground  and  be  absorbed 
into  the  quicksands  of  chattel  slavery,, 
and  its  aftermath,  plantation  serfdom. 
Whether  cotton,  tobacco,  or  just  dirt 
farming,  the  story  seems  to  be  much  the- 
same.  Border-state  freedom  was  pre- 
carious, although  both  books  give  amaz- 
ing details  of  unrest,  mass  migrations, 
political  strivings — all  to  little  purpose- 
against  the  economic  down-pulls  of  the 
cotton  kingdom.  For  those  who  need 
the  detailed  documentation,  political  and' 
economic,  on  the  struggle,  each  of  these 
studies  is  indispensable. 

Particularly  useful  is  "The  Negro  in- 
Virginia,"  an  ably  edited  study  that  on 
the  side  of  documentation  has  gained 
much  through  being  a  group  effort  of 
the  Negro  staff  of  the  Virginia  Writer's 
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SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street* 
_  N»w  York  _ 

_  FURNISHED  ROOM 

New  York  City,  private  family,  Columbia  dis- 
r'''  ,near  Riverside  Drive,  moderate  cost. 


,£'  ,,near 
7777   Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BOYS'  WORK  DIRECTOR  desires  position  in 
Settlement  or  Boys'  Club.  Age  33,  Christian, 
:ven  vears  in  Settlement  and  Government 
Boys  Work.  Twelve  summers  in  Boys' 
Camps  as  Director,  Supervisor  and  Counselor. 
Available  January  1st.  Prefer  east  or  middle 
west.  7/76  Survey. 

Thoroughly  trained  man  in  boy's  work  field.     Ex- 
utive    experience;    organizing    and    creative 
abiity;   pleasing  personality.     Eastern   States. 
College  graduate.     7773  Survey. 

Directing  children's  or  adult's  dramatics  in  group 
work  program  in  community  or  settlement 
house.  Graduate  Vassar.  Practical  experience 
in  theatre  work,  children's  camps  and  New 
York  Settlement.  7778  Survey. 


practical  methods,  here  is  a  man  interested  tc 
discuss  the  matter,  with  you.  He  stresses 
economy  and  self-supportingness.  7767  Survey. 


a    pi 
looki 


iece    of    educational 


Having    completed 

oneering,  I  am  looking  for  the  next  chal- 
lenging enlistment.  Broad  experience  in 
•rgamzation,  fact-finding,  and  public  relations. 
University  graduate,  Christian,  married,  sea- 
soned, living  in  New  York.  Author  of  well 
known  books  on  social  economic  problems  of 
American  life.  Work  desired  must  be  basic, 
constructive,  and  substantial.  7766  Survey. 

EjtecutTvt  Nurse  desires  change.  Public  Health. 
Social  Service,  Institutional  Management  ex- 
?J!P.5nSe  and  training.  Highest  references. 
7772  Survey. 

Experienced  Secretary:  young  woman,  available 
Saturdays,  stenography,  typing,  clerical  work, 
good  penmanship.  Publishing  and  advertising 
experience  in  social  welfare  field.  Excellent 
recommendation.  7775  Survey. 


Project.  Well  directed  by  Roscoe  Lewis 
from  Hampton,  they  have  given  as  well- 
rounded  a  picture  of  the  long  history  of 
the  Negro  in  Virginia  (1619  to  date)  as 
can  be  gotten  into  a  single  volume.  A 
particularly  welcome  point  is  the  liberal 
inclusion  of  the  Negro's  cultural  life  and 
contribution,  so  frequently  ignored  by  the 
orthodox  historians.  Yet  even  here  the 
highlights  of  the  Negro's  musical,  artis- 
tic, and  intellectual  progress  is  domin- 
ated by  the  shadow  of  the  plantation 
and  the  plantation  mores.  Indeed  it  is 
doubly  dark  as  coming  in  vivid  details 
from  previously  untouched  but  reliable 
Negro  sources,  among  them  careful  in- 
terviews with  surviving  ex-slaves. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Back  of  the  Crime 

DARK  LEGEND—  A  STUDY  IN  MURDE»,  by 
Frederic  Wertham.  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  270 
pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 


his  role  as  alienist  in  a  matri- 
•  cide  case  Dr.  Wertham  turned  to 
that  of  the  psychiatrist  who,  in  line  with 
the  best  practice  of  his  profession,  at- 
tempts to  discover  the  real  determinants 
of  an  unusual  and  hideous  crime.  The 
explanation  readily  given  by  the  self- 
confessed  murderer,  a  seventeen-year-old 
Italian  boy,  was,  Dr.  Wertham  believed, 
superficial  and  insufficient. 

Gino  was  declared  insane  on  the  basis 
of  the  author's  testimony  as  an  alienist, 
that,  while  he  did  not  show  any  ordinary 
form  of  mental  disease,  "he  regarded  as 
moral,  and  even  as  heroic"  the  killing 
of  his  unworthy  mother  who,  with  sev- 
eral paramours,  had  dishonored  the  fam- 
ily after  the  death  of  her  husband  when 
Gino  was  eleven.  It  was  testified  that  the 
boy  suffered  from  a  "catathymic  crisis,"  a 
mental  disorder  earlier  described  by  the 
author.  In  such  a  case  the  "central 
manifestation  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  idea  that  a  violent  act  —  against 
another  person  or  against  oneself  —  is  the 
only  solution  to  a  profound  emotional 
conflict  whose  real  nature  remains  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  of  the 
patient." 

While  the  overt  facts,  which  also  in- 
dicated utter  neglect  and  maltreatment 
by  the  mother  of  her  several  small  chil- 
dren, would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  Gino's  intense  feeling  towards 
her,  the  psychoanalytically  oriented  psy- 
chiatrist must  needs  invoke  depth  psy- 
chology to  understand  the  violence  of 
the  reactions  evidenced  by  the  boy  matri- 
cide. Through  his  later  prolonged  study 
of  the  case  is  evolved  Wertham's  main 
thesis:  in  addition  to  the  common  Oedi- 
pus situation,  there  is  in  such  matricides 
an  Orestes  complex.  A  challenging  com- 
parison of  Gino's  experiences  and  atti- 
tudes with  those  of  Orestes  and  Hamlet 
runs  through  many  pages.  The  author's 
scholarship,  nowhere  pedantic,  and  his 
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clever  utilization  of  parallels  drawn 
from  literature,  appear  in  almost  every 
chapter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  in- 
teresting appended  notes.  In  his  manner 
of  unfolding  the  case  study,  as  well  as  in 
his  interpretations  of  it,  he  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic. 
While  the  critical  reader  can  find  slips 
and  inconsistencies  in  statement  which 
definitely  mar  the  book  as  a  scientific 
study,  and  while  some  may  invoke  the 
parsimony  of  logic  and  argue  that  the 
facts,  plus  the  lad's  particular  sensitivity 
and  his  involvement  in  the  cultural 
mores  of  an  Italian  group,  offer  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  killing,  this  re- 
viewer predicts  for  this  interpretative 
treatment  of  a  terrible  tragedy  a  wide 
and  appreciative  reading  audience. 
Boston,  Mass.  WILLIAM  HEALY,  M.D. 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN  CHICAGO:  1833  to  1893,  by  Jamet  Brown. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  183  pp.  Price 
$1.50,  paper,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

A    WELL-DOCUMENTED    ACCOUNT    OF    THE 

long  years  when  public  relief  in  Chicago 
was  financed  and  administered  under 
"pauper  laws,"  but  during  which  the 
principle  of  public  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  destitute  persisted.  An  in- 
valuable document  for  students  and  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  processes  of 
social  history.  The  author  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago. 

DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK:  1942.  Edited 
by  Anastasia  H.  Evans.  Columbia  University 
Press.  437  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

CONSTANT  USERS  OF  THIS  INDISI'KNSA- 
ble  directory  will  be  grateful  for  the 
clear  type-face  and  the  wide  spacing  of 
listings  that  distinguish  this  new  edition. 
By  a  major  miracle  the  number  of  pages 
has  been  reduced  by  about  fifty  from 
those  of  last  year  without  noticeable  loss 
of  essential  information.  This  is  the 
directory's  fourth  appearance  as  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City. 

SOCIAL  PATHOLOGY,  by  Stuart  Alfred  Queen 
and  Jennette  Rowe  Gruener.  Crowell.  622  pp. 
Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  REVISE  of  an  earlier  edition  by  Dr. 
Queen  and  Delbert  M.  Mann,  first  pub- 
lished in  1925.  In  the  belief  that  one 
textbook  or  course  cannot  satisfactorily 
emphasize  all  the  sociological  aspects  of 
problem  situations,  the  authors  have 
limited  the  new  version  to  a  view  of  the 
various  types  of  social  deviation  from  the 
single  approach  of  "social  participation." 
Increased  attention  is  paid  to  problems, 
such  as  migration  and  unemployment, 
which  have  become  more  socially  pressing 
since  the  early  edition. 
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•  The   less   we   use    the    right   to   strike 
now   the   more   effectively  we    safeguard 
it    for    the    future. — SIDNEY    HILLMAN, 
Associate  Director  General,  OPM. 

'  As  one  of  my  favorite  songs  it  says 
come  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest, 
if  you  would  get  a  few  bed  clothing  to- 
gether we  would  appreciate  very  much. 
— Letter  to  a  Chicago  religions  agency. 

•  Even    after   science    has    given    us    all 
she  can  supply  we  shall  depend  upon  the 
unique  rewards  of  morality  and  religion 
to  make   human   existence   acceptable   to 
man.  —  ALAN    GREGG,    M.D.,    in    "The 
Furtherance  of  Medical  Research." 

•  The  tragedy  and  irony  of  our  present 
position  is  that  we  who  would  make  no 
commitment  to  support  world  peace  are 
making     contributions     a     thousand-fold 
greater  to  support  a  world  war. — JUS- 
TICE   ROBERT    H.   JACKSON,    U.   5.   Su- 
preme  Court,  to  the  American   Bar  As- 
sociation. 

•  1    believe    we    can    never    reduce    our 
principles     to     any     few     simple     terms. 
Existence  is  always  too  various  and  too 
complicated.    \Ve  must  supplement  prin- 
ciples   with    faith.     And    the    only    faith 
that  is  both  concrete  and  comprehensive 
is    in    life,    its    abundance    and    its    prog- 
ress.   My  first  belief  is  in  life. — JULIAN 
H  UXI.EY   in   "Man   Stands   Alone." 


So  They  Say 


•  I  and  my  countrymen  have  learned 
that  houses  cannot  stand  up  to  a  blitz- 
krieg as  well  as  love,  honor,  and  a  sense 
of  humor. — THE  REV.  MICHAEL  COLE- 
MAN,  rector  of  All  Hallows  Church, 
London, 

'  When  we  organize  for  maximum  em- 
ployment, without  being  stopped  by  the 
costs,  we  discover,  as  have  other  nations, 
that  increased  production  pays  the  costs 
involved.  In  other  words  the  central 
problem  is  not  money;  it  is  manpower, 
resources,  and  organization. — The  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  in 
"After  Defense — What." 

When    pictures    seem    alive    with    move- 
ments free, 

When  ships  like  fishes  swim  beneath  the 
sea, 

When  men,  outstripping  birds,  shall  scan 
the   sky, 

Then   half    the    world    deep-drenched    in 
blood  shall  be. 

Inscription  on  a  500-year  old  tombstone 
at  Churchcanipsie,  Essex  County,  Eng- 
land, quoted  by  Lula  P.  Dilworth  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Nurses  Bulletin. 


'  Please  print  in  your  magazine  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Atlanta  penitenshiary.  I  will 
read  it  in  the  liberry  till  you  anser. — 
Letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Survey. 

'  My  husband  left  me  with  nothing  but 
8  children,  1  insurance  policy  and  1 
school  bus  body.  What  shall  I  do? — 
Letter  to  Indiana  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

•  The   dictionary  is  one  principal   pillar 
of  social  morals.     Here  men  record  the 
meanings    of    words    so    that    they    may 
understand  one  another  in  common  truth 
saying. — LEON      WHIPPLE      in      Survey 
Graphic. 

•  The  one  overriding  test  that  the  elec- 
torate will  apply  to  any  economic  system 
is  whether  it  avoids  mass  unemployment 
or  not.     If  it  does,  it  will  be  accepted  as 
a  working  system;  if  it  does  not,  sooner 
or  later  it  will   be   rejected. — GEOFFREY 
CROWTHER,    editor,    The    London    Eco- 
nomist, in  Fortune. 

•  Our  notion  that  the  young  must  go  to 
school  until  they  can  go  to  work,  which 
makes  the  school  a  time  killer  or  wait- 
ing   room,    is    simply    an    aspect    of    our 
general  view  that  if  anything  needs  to  be 
done    we    will    let   the    school    do    it.   — 
ROBERT  MAYNARD  HUTCHINS,  president, 
University  of  Chicago,  in  Harpers  Mag- 
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Children:  Social  Priority  Number  One 

By  NILES  CARPENTER 

Denn   of   The  School  of  Social  Work,   University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IN  APPRAISING  the  significance  for  American  child- 
hood of  the  present  defense  emergency  three  assump- 
tions may  fairly  be  made:  first,  that  this  country  is 
committed  to  a  foreign  policy  which  may  at  any  moment 
give  rise  to  outright  warfare;  second,  that  this  crisis,  with 
all  the  economic  and  social  dislocation  and  the  tension, 
anxiety,  and  hysteria  that  it  involves,  will  be  the  dominant 
fact  in  American  life  for  the  next  two  to  ten  years;  third, 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  the  hope  that  this 
country  will  be  spared  bombing  and  invasion,  with  their 
accompanying  disasters  of  mass  evacuation,  mass  slaughter, 
mass  flight,  and  mass  starvation. 

Under  these  assumptions,  what  are  the  tasks  of  child 
welfare  workers  in  America  in  the  years  ahead  ?  Are  we 
to  go  on  as  we  did  until  a  few  months  ago,  glibly  and 
fatuously  telling  each  other  that,  of  course,  we  must  keep 
all  our  "social  gains,"  by  which  we  mean,  among  other 
things,  all  the  expansive  patterns  of  public  and  private 
welfare  to  which  we  have  accustomed  ourselves,  with  new 
WPA  and  NYA  projects  on  every  desk,  more  liberal 
budgets  underwritten  in  every  appropriation,  more  and 
better  surplus  commodities  bulging  from  thousands  of 
shopping  bags. 

By  this  time  we  know  better,  or  at  least  we  are  be- 
ginning to  face  a  few  cold  facts.  How  far,  for  example, 
are  we  going  to  be  able  to  preserve  adequate  nutrition, 
that  most  elementary  component  in  our  social  objectives, 
in  the  face  of  food  costs  that  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
18  to  20  percent  a  year,  and  rents  that  are  rising  by  5 
to  20  percent,  while  relief  budgets  and  WPA  wages  move 
sluggishly  and  tardily,  if  at  all  ? 

What  shall  we  say  of  family  solidarity,  in  the  face  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men — not  a  few  of  them  mar- 
ried— removed  to  training  camps  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  their  homes,  and  of  other  tens  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies propelled  by  "defense"  employment  and  "defense"  un- 
employment into  the  most  titanic  migration  movement  this 
country  has  known  since  the  eighteen-seventies  ? 

It  no  longer  is  a  case  of  trying  to  cling  to  whatever  we 
brought  out  of  what  we  call  the  great  emergency  of  the 
nineteen-thirties.  Rather  it  is  a  case  of  facing  up  to  the 
crisis  of  the  nineteen-forties.  a  crisis  beside  which  the  em- 


ergency of  the  thirties  begins  to  seem  inconsiderable,  and 
of  asking  ourselves  what,  of  all  that  should  be  done,  can 
be  done. 

We  are  agreed  that  whatever  else  is  lost  from  our  pres- 
ent level  of  living — and  much  will  be  lost — the  health  and 
welfare  of  children  must  be  maintained.  We  say  this  be- 
cause we  realize  that  whatever  hope  lies  ahead  for  this 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  our  children.  The  generation  now 
at  the  nation's  helm  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  that  is 
really  constructive.  At  best  it  will  engage  in  a  terrific 
effort  to  produce  instruments  of  destruction,  and  to  train 
and  organize  for  war.  At  worst,  it  will  go  into  a  war 
whose  scale,  violence,  and  malevolence  are  unimaginable. 
The  burden  of  the  long,  heartbreaking  task  of  healing,  of 
rebuilding,  and  of  renewing  the  processes  of  civilization 
will  fall  on  boys  and  girls  now  in  our  school  rooms  and 
nurseries — and  on  their  children.  We  must  conserve  child- 
hood, not  out  of  indulgence  of  our  tenderness  and  senti- 
mentalities, but  out  of  the  grim  realization  that  whatever 
else  goes,  it  must  be  saved. 

In  conserving  childhood,  we  must  not  think  in  terms 
of  physical  health  alone,  although  it  is  terribly  important. 
We  also  must  think  of  emotional  health.  The  history  of 
Germany  and  of  France  from  1920  to  1940  bears  dreadful 
witness  to  the  fate  overtaking  a  generation,  any  consider- 
able portion  of  whose  members  have  grown  up  frustrated, 
fearful,  and  confused. 

Health — Statistically  Speaking 

WE   BEGIN,   NEVERTHELESS,  WITH  THE   PROBLEM   OF  PHY- 

sical  welfare,  and  happily  we  begin  on  a  cheerful  note. 
Child  health,  on  the  whole,  is  better  in  this  country  than  at 
any  time  since  we  have  had  dependable  health  and  mortality 
figures.  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  for  the  United 
States  are  the  lowest  on  record  and  the  decline  in  deaths 
from  so-called  "children's  diseases"  in  the  age  group  one 
to  fourteen  is  spectacular.  For  example,  diphtheria  killed 
882  out  of  every  10,000  children  in  1911  and  40  in  1939; 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  647  against  42 ;  tuberculosis,  452 
against  55.  In  general,  child  mortality  has  shrunk  by 
nearly  80  percent  in  less  than  thirty  years;  that  is  from 
64  per  10,000  in  1911  to  13  in  1939. 
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A  great  deal  of  th.o  gain  will  be  held  as  long  as  this 
country  remains  secure  from  catastrophic  demolition,  star- 
vation, and  social  collapse.  It  will  be  maintained  because 
it  rests  on  a  structure  of  scientific  knowledge  and  social 
organization  that  will  remain  so  long  as  there  are  doctors 
and  nurses,  and  the  social  instrumentalities  to  make  their 
services  available. 

Food  Is  the  Best  Medicine 

HUT    A    PART    OF    THIS    GAIN     IN     MATERNAL    AND    CHILD 

health  (and  it  should  be  remembered  that  maternal  health 
contributes  directly  to  child  health)  rests  on  a  very  inse- 
cure economic  basis.  It  does  so  for  two  reasons.  First, 
health — especially  child  health — is  directly  and  positively 
correlated  with  nutrition,  and  good  nutrition  in  the  average 
family  depends  on  the  ratio  of  income  to  cost  of  food. 
When  food  is  cheap  in  relation  to  income,  children  will  eat 
well,  and  will  be  healthy — and  vice  versa.  Second,  child 
health  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  funds  available  for 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  hospital  care,  both  public  and 
private.  So  long  as  public  and  private  funds  are  provided 
for  such  purposes,  many  young  lives  will  be  saved  and 
many  young  bodies  kept  unimpaired.  When  public  and 
private  expenditures  for  these  purposes  are  cut,  children 
will  die  and  child  health  will  be  undermined. 

The  importance  of  nutrition  to  child  health  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  as  has  the  relationship 
between  the  ability  to  buy  good  food  and  child  health. 
Woodbury's  studies,  showing  a  direct  statistical  relation 
between  low  income  and  child  mortality,  made  nearly  a 
generation  ago,  never  have  been  challenged.  Moreover, 
recent  studies  of  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration  show 
that  when  income  is  inadequate  it  is  the  food  budget  that 
suffers  most  seriously.  We  know,  too,  that  at  this  very 
moment,  on  the  economic  margin  of  American  society,  dis- 
eases correlated  with  bad  nutrition  are  reaping  a  terrible 
harvest.  Among  migratory  agricultural  workers,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Migration,  the  tuberculosis  deathrate  runs  from  21 
to  75  per  100,000  as  compared  with  a  national  average  of 
less  than  4 — that  is  from  5  to  19  times  the  national  rate! 
These  same  reports  tell  us  of  the  prevalence  among  chil- 
dren in  those  migrant  families  of  "a  scurvy-like  disease 
manifested  by  sore  mouths" — a  sure  sign  of  acute  mal- 
nutrition. 

Facing  these  facts,  and  the  steep  rise  now  under  way 
in  food  and  other  elements  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  cannot 
avoid  being  apprehensive  concerning  the  nutritional  basis 
of  child  health. 

One  further  piece  of  evidence  is  important  in  this  con- 
nection. The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  recently  has  called 
attention  to  the  rapid  lowering  of  maternal  and  child  mor- 
tality since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act — that  is, 
since  at  least  a  portion  of  the  public  assistance  structure 
was  underpinned  with  minimum  relief  standards  and  since 
large  scale  federal  subsidies  became  available  to  maternal 
and  child  health  programs.  From  1930  to  1934,  maternal 
mortality  dropped  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year;  but 
from  1934  to  1939,  it  dropped  at  a  rate  of  6  percent. 
There  are  comparable  figures  for  infant  mortality.  The  in- 
ference is  that  during  a  period  of  relatively  stable  living 
costs  the  addition  of  more  money  to  the  incomes  of  some 
millions  of  needy  families  effected  a  sharp  decline  in  infant 
and  maternal  mortality.  A  further  inference  is  that,  as 
living  costs  rise  and  incomes,  including  assistance  allow- 


ances, remain  stationary  or  do  not  rise  proportionally,  these 
mortalities  will  not  continue  downward  so  rapidly,  and 
may  possibly  turn  upward. 

A  complicating  factor  in  the  whole  picture  will  be  the 
increased  income  due  to  employment  at  relatively  high 
wages  for  millions  of  hitherto  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed workers.  However,  the  cost-of-living  factors  will 
operate  to  reduce  real  income  unless  wages  rise  as  fast  a* 
living  costs,  which  they  almost  certainly  will  not  do. 

As  for  the  second  economic  influence  on  child  health, 
the  availability  of  medical,  dental,  nursing,  hospital,  and 
clinical  care,  two  recent  occurrences  illustrate  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  approximately  one  fifth  of  all 
the  men  rejected  for  military  service  are  classified  as  hav- 
ing dental  and  eye  defects.  Grant  that  military  authori- 
ties now  are  more  on  the  look-out  for  dental  disabilit) 
(and  also  psychiatric  disturbance)  than  they  were  in  1917, 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  figures  reveal  an 
appalling  neglect  of  dental  care  which  has  made  these  boy> 
of  yesterday  ineffective  as  soldiers  of  today.  It  scarcely 
can  be  doubted  that  economic  factors  are  responsible  for 
much  of  this  neglect,  whether  by  individuals  and  families 
who  could  not  afford  dental  services,  or  by  communities 
that  have  skimped  school  and  clinical  dental  facilities. 
Even  as  recently  as  1940,  there  were  no  school  dental  in- 
spectors at  all  in  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  North 
Dakota,  and  only  1,200  in  New  York.  Here  is  a  vitally 
important  safeguard  of  the  health  of  childhood,  dis- 
astrously neglected  during  the  last  decade  because,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  we  have  not  spent  the  money 
to  make  it  sufficiently  available. 

Again,  during  the  year  1940,  a  grant  of  social  security 
funds  made  it  possible  for  the  Gallinger  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  have  extra  nursing  service,  and  additional 
special  equipment,  as  a  result  of  which  the  premature  in- 
fant mortality  rate  was  reduced  from  33  to  11  percent. 
Two  out  of  three  premature  babies  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  survived  were  literally  ransomed  from  death. 

Shadows  on  the  Future 

IN  ALL  LIKELIHOOD  SOME  CONSIDERABLE  PORTION   OF  THK 

magnificent  gains  which  have  been  made  in  child  health 
during  the  past  generations  will  be  maintained,  because 
they  are  the  fruit  of  scientific  progress  that  nothing  save  a 
thrust  back  into  deepest  barbarism  can  take  from  us.  But 
another  portion,  how  large  we  do  not  know,  rests  on  a 
foundation  that  the  events  of  the  next  few  years  may  un- 
dermine. That  portion  is  correlated  on  the  one  hand  with 
good  nutrition,  which  rising  prices  and  shortages  in  supplies 
and  transportation  may  imperil ;  and  on  the  other  hand  is 
related  to  the  availability  of  professional  services  and  facil- 
ties,  which  are  far  from  adequate  at  this  moment,  and 
which  are  likely  to  be  curtailed,  as  rising  prices  and  in- 
creased taxes  bolster  the  popular  demand  for  the  cutting 
down  of  so-called  non-essentials. 

The  nature  of  the  response  of  social  work  to  these 
threats  to  the  health  of  today's  youth  and  of  tomorrow's 
manhood  is  obvious.  It  follows  four  directions: 

First.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  prevent  inflation  and  short- 
ages of  vital  necessities  should  be  done.  However,  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  inflation  even  if  far  more  rigid  controls  are 
enacted  than  the  anemic  gestures  now  being  made  by  Con- 
gress. The  experience  of  every  European  nation  demonstrates 
this.  Some  over-all  shortages  are  inevitable — if  not  in  food, 
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then  in  clothing  and  shelter — while  multiplying  dislocations  in 
transportation  and  distribution  will  create  serious  local  and 
temporary  shortages.  These  mean  higher  prices  of  particular 
essential  commodities  irrespective  of  inflation  in  the  price  level 
as  a  whole. 

Second.  Assuming  that  prices  of  food  and  other  essentials 
will  continue  to  rise,  steps  must  be  taken  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  men,  women,  and  children — especially  the  chil- 
dren— who  would  otherwise  suffer.  Public  assistance  budgets 
and  WPA  wages  must  be  revised  far  more  rapidly  and  dras- 
tically than  they  have  been  in  the  recent  past.  Wages  and  sal- 
aries, outside  those  groups  protected  by  powerful  and  militant 
trade  unions,  will  have  to  be  up-graded,  preferably  as  in  Can- 
ada, by  means  of  a  cost-of-living  bonus.  The  families  of 
workers  in  the  lower  white-collar  ranges,  and  those  engaged 
in  public  and  non-profit  employment  are  in  special  need  of 
safeguarding. 

Third.  Since  prices  will  not  be  held  in  complete  check,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  and  incomes  will  lag  behind  prices,  every 
single  thing  we  know  about  nutrition,  child  care,  and  home 
management  generally  must  be  put  into  practice.  In  the 
months  and  years  to  come,  nutrition  will  be  a  component  in 
the  social  worker's  education  at  least  as  important  as  psy- 
chiatry, and  the  home-management  worker  as  valued  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  as  the  psychiatric  consultant. 

Fourth.  Nothing  must  be  done  to  undermine  the  all  too  un- 
substantial structure  of  private  and  public  medical,  dental 
nursing,  hospital  and  clinical  care  that  we  have  so  falteringly 
erected.  Rather  we  should  enlarge  it.  The  demands  for 
medical  and  related  services  for  children  will  be  greater  than 
ever  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  In  the  world  in  which  all  too 
soon  our  young  people  will  have  to  carry  adult  responsibili- 
ties, they  cannot  have  too  much  stamina,  be  it  a  world  of 
peace  or  war. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  army  rejections  foi 
dental  defects.  An  equally  startling  figure,  13  percent,  is 
that  for  rejections  on  account  of  "mental  and  nervous  con- 
ditions." If  we  add  to  these  rejections  those  men  dis- 
charged for  the  same  causes  after  a  few  weeks  or  months 
in  camp,  the  number  is  portentous.  It  is  for  others  to  dis- 
cuss the  responsibility  of  social  work  toward  these  men 
after  their  return  to  their  communities.  Here  we  may 
consider,  with  whatever  equanimity  we  can  muster,  the 
significance  of  the  facts  to  the  child  welfare  worker  of 
yesterday  and  today.  These  emotionally  disturbed  young 
men  of  1941  are  the  boys  who  in  the  twenties  and  thirties 
were  passing  through  our  schools,  our  child  and  family 
welfare  agencies,  our  youth  service  societies,  and  our  child 
guidance  clinics. 

Granting  that  this  year's  army  is  more  on  the  watch 
for  mental  defects  and  emotional  disturbance  than  that  of 
twenty-four  years  ago,  let  us  admit  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  startling  incidence  of  psychopathic  and  neuro- 
tic disorders  among  today's  youth.  This  is  all  the  more 
startling  when  we  remember  that  these  young  men  grew 
up  in  a  period  when  education  and  social  work — social 
work  most  of  all — were  committed  wholeheartedly  to  the 
mental  hygiene  program,  and  in  a  period  when  psychiatry 
and  psychiatric  social  work  were  making  seven-league-boot 
strides  in  knowledge  and  influence. 

Perhaps  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Perhaps  all  this  happened 
despite  our  program,  or  because  there  was  not  enough  of 
it.  But  I  think  that  in  the  face  of  these  results  of  the 
army  examinations,  we  would  be  lacking  in  honest  pro- 
fessional responsibility  if  we  did  not  in  all  humility  begin 
to  ask  ourselves  some  very  searching  questions  about  the 


whole  mental  hygiene  and  social  psychiatric  component  oi 
our  child  welfare  program. 

So  much  of  the  past.  What  of  the  present,  and  the 
future? 

That  the  existing  emergency,  and  the  portents  of  greater 
emergencies  to  come,  signify  great  and  yet  greater  emo- 
tional strains  upon  child  life,  is  self-evident.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  set  of  problems  arising  out  of  defense  job  dis- 
placement and  population  shifts.  The  daily  press  tells  us 
that  by  1944  we  are  to  be  geared  to  a  50  percent  diversion 
of  productive  capacity  for  defense  as  compared  with  the 
present  15  percent  diversion.  This  means  that  everything 
we  now  are  witnessing  in  the  way  of  the  wiping  out  of 
so-called  non-essential  businesses,  of  priority  unemploy- 
ment, of  labor  turnover,  and  of  population  movement — 
not  to  mention  the  undercutting  of  our  standards  of  hous- 
ing, clothing,  and  nutrition — will  be  multiplied  more  than 
threefold.  Already  we  are  seeing  towns  of  500  ballooning 
to  5,000  in  a  few  weeks ;  men  standing  in  line  to  buy  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  go  to  a  movie ;  men  commuting  sixty  miles 
to  work ;  fifteen  -  year  -  old  girls  recruited  into  commer- 
cialized vice  via  the  taxi-dance  tent  and  the  juke-box  joint. 
Already  we  know  that  the  emergency  construction  pro- 
gram which  mobilized  about  700,000  workers  at  the  April 
1941  peak,  will  have  demobilized  500,000  of  them  by  Jan- 
uary 1942 — half  a  million  men,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren picked  up  out  of  one  job,  put  into  another,  and  picked 
up  again  within  the  space  of  less  than  a  year! 

Uprooted  Family  Life 

WE  ARE  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THINKING  OF  SITUATIONS  SUCH 

as  these  in  terms  of  public  health,  important  enough, 
heaven  knows,  when  we  contemplate  a  community  of  5,000 
without  sewers,  and  with  no  hospital  within  forty  miles. 
Fortunately  we  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  solving  major 
health  aspects  of  the  problem.  But  what  about  other  aspects 
more  intimately  related  to  child  welfare?  What  about 
schools  in  towns  and  cities  whose  already  shaky  tax-base 
has  been  further  undermined  by  governmental  acquisition 
of  large  blocks  of  real  estate  ?  What  about  protective  serv- 
ices in  communities  where  children's  courts  and  probation 
are  non-existent  in  any  effective  forms?  What  about  case 
work  services  for  children  and  their  parents  suffering  from 
all  the  stresses  attendant  upon  migration,  cramped  living 
quarters,  and  a  sudden  rise  in  money  income?  What  about 
recreation  and  group  work,  especially  that  combination  of 
group  work  and  case  work  which  is  the  only  practicable 
approach  to  individual  and  social  maladjustments  in  many 
communities?  What  about  those  children  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents  by  military  service,  defense  mi- 
gration and  employment? 

This  latter  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
wage  earning  populations.  The  number  of  business  and 
professional  men  whose  defense  duties  keep  them  almost 
constantly  on  the  move,  or  in  places  where  it  is  impossible 
to  take  their  families  is,  in  the  aggregate,  very  consider- 
able. The  emotional  damage  to  children  by  this  break  in 
the  family  life  may  have  serious  and  lasting  consequences. 

Much  the  same  emotional  hazard  exists  for  children 
whose  mothers  are  going  into  business  or  industry,  partly 
for  badly  needed  supplementary  income,  partly  in  response 
to  the  national  need.  Special  day  nurseries  and  nursery 
schools  may  be  set  up  for  these  youngsters,  or  relatives 
and  neighbors  may  take  them  over.  Superficially  they  may 
seem  to  make  a  good  adjustment  to  such  arrangements. 
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Nevertheless,  as  an  English  writer  on  child  evacuees  has 
cogently  said: 

Certainly  it  is  remarkable  how  happy  small  children  can 
otten  appear  when  looked  after  by  strangers.  But  there  is 
now  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  this  happiness  is  deceptive. 
Small  children,  when  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  especially 
when  these  persons  come  and  go,  become  more  and  more  emo- 
tionally isolated,  until  in  some  cases  they  cease  to  be  able  to 
become  attached  to  anyone  at  all.  It  is  a  slow,  insidious  proc- 
ess, so  slow  and  insidious  in  fact,  that  its  progress  may  not  be 
recognized  until  severe  emotional  damage  has  been  done. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  are  the  repercussions 
on  children  of  the  mounting  tempo  of  tension,  anxiety 
and  irritability  that  is  making  its  mark  on  the  people  of 
the  country  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  this  crisis  is 
ended.  The  increased  drunkenness  that  one  observes  in  the 
bright-light  areas  of  our  cities,  the  mounting  bitterness  and 
hysteria  that  is  entering  into  public  and  private  discussions 
of  foreign  policy,  the  recurrent  epidemics  of  wildcat  strikes, 
all  these  are  symptomatic  of  strain  and  tension  in  the  adult 
world.  To  suppose  that  our  children  are  immune  from 
all  this  is,  in  Biblical  terms,  to  imagine  a  vague  thing.  Chil- 
dren react  to  an  atmosphere  of  anxiety  or  disturbance 
among  their  elders  as  a  canary  bird  does  to  contaminated 
air,  and  like  the  canary  bird,  they  droop  under  it. 

It  is  a  blind,  deaf,  and  very  stupid  child  who,  despite 
all  that  his  parents  and  teachers  may  do  to  protect  him, 
will  not  react  to  the  warlike  overtones  in  the  radio,  the 
newspapers,  the  picture  magazines  and  even  the  comic 
strips,  those  last  refuges  of  childhood  .  phantasy.  Let  no 
one  delude  himself  into  thinking  that  somehow  these  rosy 
cheeked,  bright-eyed  youngsters  do  not  comprehend  what 
is  happening  in  the  world,  and  relate  it  to  their  own  hopes 
and  fears,  doubts  and  wonderments.  It  was  a  nine-year-old 
who  asked  me,  "Where  will  all  the  little  children  run 
away  to,  if  Hitler  comes  to  America?";  and  who,  looking 
up  at  the  sky  one  piercingly  beautiful  day,  asked  in  a  voice 
trying  pathetically  to  seem  nonchalant,  "Do  you  think 
maybe  the  bombers  won't  come  till  after  this  summer?'' 

Whatever  doubts  we  may  have  as  to  the  validity  or 
adequacy  of  our  case  work  and  mental  hygiene  services,  we 
know  that  the  children  of  this  generation  will  need  them. 
To  be  sure  we  should  be  prepared  to  practice  much  besides 
case  work  and  social  psychiatry,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  we  need  to  reali/.e  more  com- 
pletely than  some  of  us  have  in  the  past,  that  good  case 
work  is  more  than  applied  psychiatry.  Nevertheless,  we 


must  now  make  use  of  everything  we  know  and  can  learn 
in  the  field  of  social  psychiatry. 

It  already  is  plain  that  fewer  social  workers  will  be 
available  to  do  the  increasingly  extensive  and  exacting  child 
welfare  job  that  lies  ahead.  This  is  partly  because  of  the 
draining  off  of  social  workers  by  the  military  services,  by 
more  lucrative  non-professional  employment,  by  the  Red 
Cross,  the  USO,  and  similar  agencies.  It  also  is  because 
of  the  removal  of  large  numbers  of  families  from  public- 
assistance  rolls  and,  by  the  same  token,  from  the  care  and 
guidance  of  social  workers.  Like  it  or  not,  the  bulk  of 
American  social  work  today  is  being  administered  through 
one  or  another  relief  or  public  assistance  agency.  There- 
fore, as  the  number  of  public  assistance  recipients  declines, 
many  thousands  of  children  who  need  the  services  that  the 
social  worker  is  equipped  to  give,  will  not  get  them. 

Even  the  aid  to  dependent  children  category  is  shrinking 
despite  the  fact  that  public  welfare  officials  are  constantly 
transferring  cases  to  it  from  general  relief.  In  the  nation 
;is  a  \vliolr  it  began  to  diminish  in  May  1941.  The  child 
welfare  services  under  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  that 
is,  non  -  relief  services,  are  relatively  unaffected  as  yet 
though  there  is  danger  that  their  funds  may  be  reduced  as 
"non-essential"  expenditures.  Most  of  these  services  are 
limited  to  child  problems  that  already  have  become  acute. 
Generally  speaking,  the  preventive  program  has  lagged. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  slack  in  services  for  children  must 
be  taken  up  by  the  private  or  voluntary  agencies.  But 
these  agencies  face  this  tremendous  task  with  staffs  skele- 
tonized, and  with  donors'  lists  decimated  by  ten  years  of 
depression  and  by  the  prospect  of  staggering  taxation. 
Whether  they  can  recruit  sufficient  personnel  in  these  cla\^ 
of  acute  shortages,  and  whether  they  can  develop  new 
sources  of  income,  are  questions  not  easily  answered. 

For  the  services  that  will  have  to  be  improvised  in  the 
mushroom  defense  towns  and  military-camp  communities, 
particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  country  where  voluntary 
social  work  is  practically  unknown,  all  the  imagination  and 
statesmanship  of  which  lay  and  professional  leadership  is 
capable  must  be  mobilized.  To  neglect  these  areas  is  to 
jeopardize  not  only  the  well-being  of  today's  children  but 
to  endanger  the  vitality  of  our  national  life.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  children  is  social 
priority  number  one. 

This  article  is  drawn  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Dean 
Carpenter  for  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  on  Social  ff'ork. 
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middle  class  American,  spent  his  ^4,000  salary  in  1940,  according  to  the  National  Re- 
les,  rising  costs  of  food,  clothing,  car  upkeep,  the  relatively  fixed  incomes  of  sal- 
—'•'-   now  faces  a   difficult  choice:  to  eat  or  dress  less  well,  rent  a 
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The  Future  of  GCC  and  NYA 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


PLANS  for  consolidating  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Administration  into 
a  "single  youth  work  projects  administration"  under 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  are  going  forward.  The 
plans  mark  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  these  two 
emergency  organizations,  originally  established  to  help 
meet  the  depression  problems  of  jobless,  out-of-school 
young  people,  and  needy  youth  trying  to  complete  high- 
school,  college,  or  postgraduate  courses.  The  consolida- 
tion accords  with  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, rather  than  with  the  proposals  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  recently  urged  that  the  CCC  and  the  NYA 
be  discontinued  as  separate  youth  agencies  and  their 
functions  transferred  to  state  and  local  school  systems,  and 
to  the  "general  agency  or  agencies  of  public  works." 

Early  this  \ear,  the  American  Youth  Commission  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  findings  and  recommendations,  based 
on  its  three-year  study  of  the  CCC.  The  commission 
stated : 

The  functions  of  the  two  agencies  [NYA  and  CCC]  are  so 
similar  that  they  duplicate  at  point  after  point.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  NYA  serves  both  boys  and  girls,  no  principle 
of  differentiation  between  the  two  agencies  can  be  discovered 
from  an  examination  of  their  work.  They  are  in  constant  com- 
petition for  appropriations,  for  administrative  personnel,  and 
for  enrollee  youth.  The  need  for  their  services  is  at  present 
so  great  that  together  they  only  partially  meet  the  need,  but 
with  greater  coordination  they  would  meet  it  more  effectively. 
The  American  Youth  Commission  concludes,  therefore,  that 
the  CCC  and  NYA  should  be  consolidated  in  a  single  new 
youth  service,  which  would  continue  the  work  programs  now 
carried  on  by  both  CCC  and  NYA,  and  any  other  work  pro- 
jects for  youth  that  may  be  found  appropriate.  Both  CCC  and 
NYA  are  now  located  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the 
consolidated  youth  service  should  be  organized  as  one  of  the 
units  of  that  agency,  where  it  can  function  in  close  relationship 
to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  Division  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

In  a  statement  adopted  May  24,  1941.  the  American 
Youth  Commission  found  the  adaptation  of  the  CCC 
and  NYA  programs  to  defense  needs  "highly  commend- 
able," but  reported  that  "the  competition  between  the  two 
agencies  for  enrollees.  for  administrative  personnel,  and 
for  appropriations  is  more  acute  at  this  time  than  ever 
before."  In  urging  intensified  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  two  agencies  "with  the  objective  of  bring- 
ing about  full  consolidation  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment," the  commission  defined,  as  the  immediate  ob- 
jective of  the  consolidated  agency,  a  program  for  "unem- 
ployed out-of-school  young  people  who  are  so  much  in 
need  of  work  training  or  physical  rehabilitation  or  both 
that  they  are  unable  to  qualify  at  present  for  service  in 
either  industry  or  the  army."  The  statement  pointed  out 
that  even  in  a  period  of  increasing  employment  opportuni- 
ties, when  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  present  youth  pro- 
grams, "some  oncoming  youth  will  continue  to  need  pre- 
liminary work  training  and  physical  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices." 


Official  spokesmen  for  the  organized  public  school  teach- 
ers and  administrators  long  have  criticized  both  NYA  and 
CCC.  More  than  three  years  ago,  the  Educational  Poli- 
cies Commission  saw  in  the  development  of  the  two  feder- 
ally financed  and  administered  relief  programs  for  youth 
a  dangerous  "trend  toward  a  federal  educational  system, 
paralleling  that  of  the  states  and  localities."  Similar  public 
statements  have  been  issued  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators, the  National  Committee  on  Coordination  in  Sec- 
ondary Education,  the  New  England  Superintendents  Pol- 
icy Commission,  and  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. There  is  reason  to  feel  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  profession  may  not  be  wholly  in  sympathy  with  these 
statements.  In  every  state,  school  people  have  organized 
state  committees  to  provide  professional  assistance  in  ad- 
ministering school  and  college  NYA  work  programs.  In 
29,000  highschools  and  1,700  colleges,  educators  are  ad- 
ministering thousands  of  NYA  projects.  A  spokesman  for 
NYA  states,  "Nowhere  has  the  agency  had  as  general  and 
solid  support  as  it  has  among  educators. 

UNDER  the  defense  program,  the  public  schools, 
through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  have  received 
federal  appropriations  which,  starting  at  $15,000,000,  and 
increasing  to  $116,122,000  (July  1,  1941)  enable  them  to 
provide  courses  to  train  workers  for  national  defense  indus- 
tries. Congress  also  has  increased  NYA  appropriations, 
to  make  possible  "additional  employment  of  unemployed 
youth  on  work  projects  .  .  .  which  contemplated  ...  the 
furnishing  of  training  in  preparation  for  employment  in 
defense  industries."  Beginning  in  September  1940,  Con- 
gress has  stipulated  in  each  NYA  appropriation  that  "... 
all  training  or  educational  programs  for  youth  employed 
by  the  NYA"  must  be  "under  the  control  and  supervision" 
.  of  school  authorities.  This  division  of  responsibility,  which 
was  due  largely  to  pressure  from  the  NEA  and  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  has  meant  appropriations  to  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  enable  public  school  author- 
ities to  assign  teachers  to  instruct  NYA  project  workers 
in  shop  arithmetic,  blueprint  reading,  nutrition,  and  so  on. 
This  leaves  to  the  project  supervisor  authority  only  to 
direct  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  and  to  oversee  the 
actual  work  but  not  to  teach  principle  or  theory. 

In  the  CCC,  there  has  been  no  such  sharp  division  of 
function,  but  beginning  last  March,  CCC  camp  com- 
manders have  been  authorized  to  release  enrollees  from 
their  job  assignments  for  not  more  than  five  hours  a  week, 
to  enable  them  to  attend  vocational  classes  related  to  de- 
fense. The  authorization  covers  classes  given  under 'pub- 
lic school  auspices,  as  well  as  classes  offered  through  the 
CCC  educational  program.  As  this  is  written,  comes  the 
announcement  of  an  expanded  program  of  vocational  and 
academic  education  in  the  CCC.  Hereafter,  a  minimum 
of  vocational  training  equivalent  to  one  day  (eight  hours) 
a  week  will  be  compulsory  for  each  enrollee.  Fifty-two 
occupations  common  to  CCC  camps  have  been  identified 
and  analyzed,  and  training  planned  in  relation  to  these 
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occupations,  with  CCC  work  experience  the  laboratory 
for  the  classroom.  Further,  each  enrollee  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  examinations  in  the  ordinary  tool  subjects. 
If  he  is  "below  par,"  he  will  be  required  to  attend  classes 
until  he  reaches  "a  satisfactory  level  of  competence"  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  new  program, 
worked  out  by  Howard  W.  Oxley,  director  of  CCC  educa- 
tion, and  his  associates,  goes  into  effect  immediately. 

The  report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
urging  that  both  NYA  and  CCC  be  liquidated,  seems  to 
follow  logically  from  the  attitude  of  that  group  toward  the 
Youth  Administration  on  training  defense  workers.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  "have  de- 
parted radically  from  the  established  policy"  and  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  traditional  control  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  states  and  school  districts.  The  report  proposes 
a  federal  policy  with  respect  to  education,  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  commission,  would  "promote  the  well-being 
of  youth,  advance  national  interests,  strengthen  educational 
agencies,  and  safeguard  the  nation  against  the  dangers  of 
centralized  control  of  education."  Under  this  policy,  state 
and  local  school  authorities  would  be  responsible  for  "the 
control  and  operation  of  all  public  education,  including 
vocational  training."  The  federal  government  would 
"supply  competent  leadership  for  planning,  research,  ex- 
perimentation, and  demonstration  on  a  national  or  re- 
gional scale,"  and  funds  for  aid  to  the  state  and  local 
school  systems  "to  equalize  the  abilities  of  states"  to  sup- 
port public  education;  and  in  time  of  general  unemploy- 
ment, it  would  carry  on  work  relief  projects  "for  all  com- 
petent workers  who  cannot  be  placed  in  private"  employ- 
ment, including  young  people  who  have  completed  their 
vocational  education." 

To  implement  this  policy,  the  commission  recommended: 

1.  That  federal  funds  for  student  aid  should  be  continued  and 
hereafter  should  be  appropriated  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, rather  than  to  the  NYA,  for  distribution  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  through  the  appropriate  educational 
agencies  of  the  several  states. 

2.  That  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  present  emer- 
gency assignment  of  training  workers  for  the  national  defense 
production  program,  the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
the   Civilian   Conservation   Corps   should   be   discontinued   as 
separate  youth  agencies;  that  their  functions  as  agencies  of  vo- 
cational training,  general  education,  and  guidance  should  be 
continued,  but  should  be  transferred  to  state  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies;  and  that  their  functions  as  public  works  agen- 
cies should  be  continued  but  should  be  located  with  the  general 
agency  or  agencies  of  public  works. 

In  his  letter  to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  head  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  made  public  on  October  26,  President 
Roosevelt  leaned  to  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission,  rather  than  the  proposals  of  the  Educational 


Policies  Commission.  The  President  requested  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt, in  cooperation  with  Harold  D.  Smith,  director  of 
the  budget,  to  draft  plans  for  the  consolidation  of  NYA 
and  CCC.  Legislation  would  be  required  to  effect  the 
merger,  and  the  President  intimated  that  he  is  consider- 
ing a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

No  details  as  to  the  plans  for  the  proposed  consolidation 
have  been  made  public  at  this  writing  (November  21). 
In  mid-November,  a  "federal  security  official"  who  has 
been  working  on  the  problem  was  quoted  by  The  New 
York  Times  to  the  effect  that  the  NYA  and  the  CCC 
probably  will  turn  back  to  the  Treasury  about  $100,000,- 
000  of  their  funds  for  the  current  year.  He  estimated 
that  the  CCC  would  have  $80,000,000  unexpended  of 
its  $247,000,000  fund,  and  the  NYA,  $20,000,000  out 
of  its  appropriation  of  $151,000,000.  This  official  further 
stated  that  the  CCC  conservation  camps  and  the  NYA 
work  centers  and  student  aid  program  probably  would  be 
taken  over  by  the  new  youth  agency,  with  need  of  em- 
ployment as  a  necessary  requirement  for  enrollment. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  proposals  for  reor- 
ganizing or  abolishing  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  minimize 
the  value  of  conservation  camps,  work  relief  projects,  or 
student  aid.  That  these  functions  helped  meet  the  tragic 
problems  of  youth  in  the  depression  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  even  by  critics  of  the  agencies  themselves.  Fur- 
ther, the  continuing  necessity  for  special  youth  programs 
is  widely  accepted.  Apparently  the  grim  thirties  have 
brought  home  the  need  for  better  vocational  guidance  and 
training,  for  financial  aid  to  hard-up  ambitious  students, 
for  opportunity  for  work  experience,  and  for  improved 
health  service  for  young  people.  The  chief  dissatisfaction 
with  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  as  means  to  these  ends  grows 
out  of  three  main  considerations:  the  fact  that  to  have  two 
federal  agencies  operating  in  the  same  area  means  waste 
of  time  and  money,  through  dual  administrative  costs, 
and  inevitable  overlapping  of  function;  the  inter-agency 
friction  and  jealousy  which  are  all  too  familiar  in  the 
Washington  scene;  the  trend  toward  "centralized  control 
of  education"  which  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
and  other  organizations  see  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  instruction  and  training  by  any  except  estab- 
lished state  and  local  public  school  systems. 

Basic  to  the  problems  of  shaping  a  coordinated  youth 
program  is  the  need  to  build  on  the  experience  of  NYA 
and  CCC;  to  preserve  the  values  of  both  organizations; 
to  free  the  youth  program  so  far  as  possible  from  the 
administrative  difficulties,  the  frictions,  misunderstand- 
ings, and  faulty  relationships  which  have  hampered  the 
functioning  of  CCC  and  NYA,  and  thus  to  make  possible 
a  broader  service,  not  as  an  "emergency  measure,"  but  as 
part  of  a  continuing  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
nation's  youth. 


The  Regional  Controller  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  Manchester,  England 

".  .  .  One  great  service  the  war  has  done  is  to  destroy  the  fiction  of  the  unemployable.  We  have  two  and  a 
half  million  men  and  women  registered  as  workers  in  this  area,  which  includes  three  counties  besides  Lanca- 
shire. Recently  we  checked  up  and  found  we  had  just  fifteen  thousand  unemployed.  Five  thousand  were 
really  industrial  wrecks.  Ten  thousand  were  just  workers  changing  from  one  job  to  another,  the  sort  of 
thing  you'd  find  on  any  given  day.  Yet  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work, 
there  were  rich  men  who  said  that  most  of  the  fellows  on  the  dole  were  either  useless  or  shiftless,  that  if  a 
man  had  no  job  it  was  his  own  fault." — As  quoted  by  A.  J.  Liebling,  The  New  Yorker's  "Reporter  at 
Large." 
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Philadelphia's  Red  Scare 


By  MICHAEL  ROSS 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 


PUBLIC  hearings  under  the  merit  system  procedure 
on  the  appeals  of  most  of  the  fifty  employes  sum- 
marily dismissed  during  the  last  six  weeks  by  the 
County  Board  of  Assistance  opened  in  Philadelphia  on 
November  20.  Thirty-six  employes  were  notified  by  mail 
on  October  20  that  they  were  dismissed.  They  had  no 
previous  warning  of  charges  against  them,  and  were  given 
no  opportunity  to  deny  or  refute  the  charges.  Fourteen 
more  employes  were  similarly  treated  on  November  10. 
In  all  fifty  cases  two  main  grounds  for  dismissal  are  given: 
political  activity;  affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party.  In 
some  of  the  cases  subordinate  additional  grounds  are  cited. 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  the  investigation  which  led  to 
the  dismissals  was  directed  by  an  outside  private  firm  and 
not  through  the  usual  administrative  channels.  It  has  been 
in  progress  in  absolute  secrecy  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
No  one  connected  with  the  staff  of  the  county  relief  ad- 
ministration except  the  executive  director,  Guy  Bloom,  was 
aware  that  it  was  going  forward.  The  present  level  of 
administrative  morale  is  indicated  by  the  letter  sent  to  all 
staff  members  by  Thomas  Evans,  chairman  of  the  county 
board,  on  October  31,  after  the  first  dismissals  had  taken 
place.  Mr.  Evans  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
evidence,  and  appealed  for  the  cooperation  of  every  staff 
member  and  concluded,  "Any  member  of  the  staff  who 
wishes  to  communicate  with  me  personally  may  do  so  by 
writing  me  care  of  P.O.  2152,  Philadelphia." 

The  dismissals  and,  in  particular,  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  took  place,  have  aroused  considerable  protest  in 
the  community.  Since  1938,  when  the  executive  director, 
Dorothy  Kahn,  was  let  out  under  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  public  meetings  of  protest,  apprehension  has 
grown  in  social  welfare  circles  of  further  developments 
in  the  public  agency  inimical  to  its  sound  functioning.  The 
past  three  years  have  witnessed  a  succession  of  resignations 
from  the  staff,  including  supervisors  and  sub-executives.  In 
each  case  it  is  known  that  dissatisfaction  with  policy  and 
administrative  method  was  at  least  a  strong  contributory 
motive.  Two  county  supervisors,  two  in-service  training 
supervisors,  many  district  supervisors,  and  sub-administra- 
tive officials  are  among  those  who  left.  Since  the  present 
case  broke,  one  supervisor  has  resigned  in  protest  after 
eight  years  of  service. 

This  record  and  its  repercussions  among  the  staff  led  in 
VI arch  of  this  year  to  the  formation  of  a  citizen's  commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Earl  Harrison,  to  inquire 
into  causes  and  to  recommend  action  to  the  county  board. 
The  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  went  further  and  formulated  charges  of 
maladministration  against  the  board.  It  considers  that  many 
aspects  of  the  present  case  substantiate  those  charges.  The 
chapter  is  particularly  concerned  with  what  it  describes  as 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  in  which  the 
public  agency  staff  has  to  function. 

Most  of  the  fifty  discharged  employes  belong  to  Local 
46  of  the  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of 
America,  C.I.O.  The  union  charges  that  this  is  not  an 


accident  or  a  coincidence,  but  that  the  purge  is  an  attack 
on  the  union  as  a  first  step  in  lowering  all  standards.  This, 
of  course,  is  difficult  to  prove.  Many  local  citizens  agree 
with  the  union,  however,  in  its  second  charge  that  the 
purge  is  an  attempt  by  the  administration  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  its  administrative  incapacity. 

The  reviewing  board  which  is  conducting  the  public 
hearings  is  composed  of  twenty-three  citizens  under  the 
chairmanship  of  W.  W.  Montgomery,  Jr.  At  the  prelimi- 
nary hearings,  William  Ferguson,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  whose  firm 
handled  the  investigation  which  resulted  in  the  dismissals, 
appeared  for  the  County  Board  of  Assistance,  and  Harold 
Evans,  former  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Community 
Fund  and  former  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance,  appeared  on  behalf  of  a  majority  of 
the  appellants.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Evans  challenged  the 
competency  of  the  reviewing  board,  which  had  been  en- 
larged from  five  with  two  alternates,  the  statutory  number, 
to  twenty-three  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  these 
cases.  The  additional  members  were  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  in  effect  the  prosecution, 
after  the  dismissals  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Evans  also 
pointed  out  that  the  statute  under  which  the  employes 
were  dismissed  lists  about  fifteen  kinds  of  forbidden 
"political  activity."  He  insisted  that  the  lawyer  for  the 
county  board  should  produce  bills  of  particulars  with 
detailed  charges.  The  most  he  could  obtain  was  a  promise 
that  he  would  get  them  ten  days  before  the  appellants  had 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Ferguson  occupied  the  next  two  days  presenting 
two  experts  on  communism  borrowed  from  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee in  Washington.  Mr.  Evans  objected  to  this 
testimony  as  irrelevant.  He  already  had  stated  that  with 
the  approval  of  his  clients  he  was  prepared  to  withdraw 
the  appeal  of  any  employe  shown  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  He  claimed  that  the  only  purpose 
of  such  testimony  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  unfavorable 
to  the  dismissed  employes  and  he  urged  that  the  hearings 
deal  only  with  facts  relating  to  the  specified  charges. 

THE  Dies  experts  went  through  the  routine  which  re- 
ports of  the  Washington  hearings  have  made  familiar. 
Benjamin  Mandel,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
from  1920  to  1929  under  the  name  of  Bert  Miller,  dwelt 
on  such  truisms  as  that  the  American  Communist  Party 
was  affiliated  with  the  Communist  International,  believed 
in  communism,  and  followed  the  teachings  of  Marx, 
Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  Some  degree  of  the  bewilder- 
ment and  lack  of  political  sophistication  of  the  reviewing 
board  was  indicated  when  the  testimony  was  interrupted 
while  several  members  of  the  board  inquired,  "Who  is 
Engels?" 

Joseph  B.  Matthews,  a  fellow-traveler  until  1938,  testi- 
fied mainly  on  communist  activity  in  the  so-called  "front" 
organizations.  Among  those  mentioned  were  the  Workers 
Alliance,  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  World  Tourists, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
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and  the  Committee  to  Free  Earl  Browder.  Mr.  Ferguson 
now  made  it  clear  that  he  was  relying  on  membership  in 
these  fronts  or  on  the  signing  of  Communist  Party  election 
petitions  as  evidence  to  justify  the  dismissals. 

On  November  26,  the  hearings  were  adjourned  until 
December  6.  Counsel  for  the  appellants  then  will  continue 
his  cross  examination  of  the  Dies  Committee  experts  and 
probably  produce  some  counter-witnesses  on  these  general 
questions.  Later  and  belatedly,  the  evidence  concerning  the 
individuals  dismissed  will  be  offered. 

Prediction  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  case  is  as  hazardous 
as  prediction  of  procedure.  If  the  appeals  are  disallowed 
by  the  Employment  Board  of  the  State  Department  of 


Public  Assistance  to  which  the  reviewing  board  will  even- 
tually make  its  recommendations,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
suit  will  be  brought  in  the  federal  courts  on  the  ground 
that  procedure  invades  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
"due  process  of  law."  Meanwhile  public  interest  is  aroused. 
The  newspapers  have  been  stimulated  by  the  charges  of 
communist  affiliation  and  activities.  Not  waiting  until 
charges  are  specified  and  the  evidence  heard,  the  American 
Legion  has  endorsed  the  County  Board  of  Assistance.  The 
union  and  the  local  chapter  of  the  AASW  have  official 
observers  at  the  hearings.  What  areas  of  public  opinion 
will  be  mobilized  to  most  effect  and  for  what  purpose 
remains  to  be  seen. 


Youthful  Delinquency 

A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM  DEMANDS  A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 


By   JACOB    KEPECS 

Executive   Director,   Jewish    Children's   Bureau,    Chicago 


IX  Illinois,  California,  and  perhaps  other  states,  the 
Youth  Correction  Authority  Act,  drafted  and  pro- 
moted by  the  American  Law  Institute  [see  Survey 
Graphic,  June  1940,  page  327  and  Survey  Midmonthly, 
October  1940,  page  289],  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
legislative  consideration.  The  piecemeal  result,  the  tendency 
to  take  the  name  but  not  the  substance,  is  less  than  en- 
couraging to  those  who  saw  the  proposed  measure  as  the 
means  of  a  long  overdue  reform  in  the  handling  of  youth- 
ful delinquents.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion  which  the  pro- 
posed act  has  stirred  up  has  had  the  desirable  effect  of  shak- 
ing public  complacence  in  our  existing  methods  of  dealing 
with  a  tough  problem. 

The  existing  institutions  for  combating  and  treating  de- 
linquency consist  of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  prisons. 
Nice,  respectable  institutions,  if  not  exactly  a  pride  to 
civilization.  They  work  rather  well  in  marking  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  for  the  law-abiding  and  timid  members 
of  the  community,  but  they  do  not  protect  society  from 
those  who  insist  upon  absolute  liberty  of  action.  These  non- 
conformists seem  to  thrive  on  punishment  and  retribution. 
The  more  severe  the  treatment,  the  more  of  it  they  seem  to 
invite. 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  this  strange  behavior,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  the  problem  it  represents  is  aggravated  in 
respect  to  youth.  Youths  are  overly  represented  in  the  non- 
conformist ranks;  their  delinquencies  are  more  virulent  and 
they  have  a  long  stretch  ahead  of  them  before  the  malady 
runs  its  course. 

The  youthful  delinquent  excites  our  interest,  our  guilt, 
our  sympathy,  and  our  hope.  Available  evidence  strengthens 
the  assumption  that  to  a  considerable  extent  we  are  dealing 
here  with  abnormal  individuals.  But  do  our  police,  our 
judges,  and  our  prison  guards  know  that?  Are  they  quali- 
fied by  training,  outlook,  and  temperament  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  this  situation  ?  And  for  that  matter  is  there 
any  body  or  any  group  of  people  especially  qualified  for  this 
task?  Practitioners  in  medicine,  psychiatry,  psychology,  so- 
cial work,  pedagogy,  sociology,  and  other  disciplines  are 
trained  for  their  respective  fields  and  any  interest  or  ex- 
perience on  their  part  in  the  problem  of  delinquency  is 


mainly  incidental,  a  sideline  into  which  they  drift  by  ac- 
cident or  force  of  circumstance.  With  the  exception  of  ex- 
perts in  ballistics,  crime  and  lie  detection,  no  group  of 
people  is  specifically  trained  for  the  field.  Few  people  are 
equipped  for  the  study  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  de- 
linquency. Most  students  of  the  subject  content  themselves 
with  statistical  or  actuarial  research;  others  confine  their 
study  to  obvious  and  superficial  symptomology  related  to 
poverty  and  its  derivatives.  I  never  yet  have  come  across 
a  valid  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  some  individuals 
are  more  allergic  to  delinquency  than  others. 

And  why  do  our  frantic  efforts  at  treatment  and  control 
meet  with  so  little  success?  Is  it  because  we  move  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  from  brutality  to  coddling?  From 
crusades  to  indifference?  Is  it  because  we  are  so  incon- 
sistent in  dealing  with  the  delinquent  ? 

A  COORDINATED  program  with  a  scientific  ap- 
proach is  indicated  and  long  overdue.  But  half  and 
inadequate  measures  will  be  of  no  avail.  Four  decades  ago 
the  Juvenile  Court  with  its  probation  service  was  hailed  as 
a  lighthouse  in  the  field  of  delinquency  and  a  great  deal 
was  expected  of  it.  In  Cook  County,  Illinois,  the  Juvenile 
Court  is  now  forty-two  years  old.  Two  generations  have 
grown  to  maturity  in  those  years  and  if  the  predictions  and 
early  claims  had  materialized  we  should  by  now  have  ex- 
perienced an  appreciable  drop  in  the  prison  population  of 
the  state.  We  haven't.  Yet  the  Juvenile  Court  has  hu- 
manized the  means,  if  it  has  not  achieved  the  end.  Both 
means  and  end  are  extremely  important  in  dealing  with 
human  beings,  including  delinquents.  And  if  we  have  not 
yet  learned  to  cure  delinquents  we  have  at  least  learned 
that  they  can  be  treated  humanely  without  increasing  the 
risk  to  society.  The  Juvenile  Court  has  demonstrated  that 
a  civilized  approach  is  possible  in  the  field  of  delinquency. 
An  extension  of  this  approach  underlies  the  Youth  Cor- 
rection Authority  Act,  the  terms  of  which  need  be  sum- 
marized here  only  briefly.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  ex- 
tend Juvenile  Court  procedure  to  the  age  group  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one.  It  creates  a  Youth  Correction 
Authority  of  three  unpaid  members,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
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ernor  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  whose  function  is  to  provide 
and  administer  corrective  and  preventive  training  and 
treatment  for  persons  committed  to  it.  It  is  empowered  to 
employ  sociologists,  social  workers,  psychologists,  parole 
officials,  and  so  on,  and  to  extend  its  supervision  or  control 
of  persons  committed  to  it  "so  long  as  in  its  judgment  such 
control  is  necessary  far  the  protection  of  the  public."  It 
further  is  empowered  to  utilize  existing  institutions  and 
agencies  without,  however,  assuming  responsibility  or  con- 
trol over  their  management;  and  to  establish  and  operate 
institutions  and  agencies  under  its  own  control. 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion last  year,  William  Draper  Lewis,  director  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  stated  that  the  sole  novel  pro- 
vision of  the  act  is  the  prohibition  "that  no  one  can  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Authority  until  it  has  certified  in  writing  to 
the  governor  that  it  has  approved  or  established  places  of 
preliminary  detention  and  places  for  examination  and  study 
of  persons  committed,  and  has  other  facilities  and  person- 
nel sufficient  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties  and 
functions."  If  this  provision  is  a  negative  safeguard,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  its  very  novelty 
will  render  the  act  obsolete  long  before  it  is  adopted  and 
tested  by  a  substantial  number  of  states.  This  is  a  predic- 
tion and  you  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  my  opinion  the  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act  does 
not  go  far  enough  and  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  its  authors  hope  for  it.  In  the  current  vernacular  it 
is  too  little  and  too  late — too  slow,  and  not  far-reaching 
enough  for  effective  results.  It  does  not  touch  the  police  or 
the  prisons  and  reformatories,  though  it  does  clip  the  wings 
of  the  courts,  if  ever  so  slightly.  But  it  does  not  call  for 
those  radical,  long  overdue  changes  in  the  management  and 
treatment  of  delinquency  which  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem demands. 

1VT  V  chief  criticisms  of  the  act  are  two:  (1)  The  Au- 
•!•»-•-  thority  would  be  an  adjunct  of  and  largely  subordin- 
ate to  the  court.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  way,  but  this  is  a 
serious  weakness.  Our  judicial  system  is  so  encumbered 
with  technicalities,  precedents,  procedures,  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  so  on,  that  it  has  become  too  static  to  function 
successfully  in  a  field  as  dynamic  as  youth  delinquency. 
(2)  The  act  is  to  be  implemented  through  state  legislation, 
administration,  and  financing,  although  it  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  states  alone  are  impotent  to  affect 
fundamental  changes  in  their  social  institutions.  During 
the  past  decade  the  states  have  shown  that  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  assure  minimum  economic  security  to 
their  people  or  to  develop  adequate  public  health,  public 
education  or  child  welfare  services.  Federal  leadership  and 
participation  in  financing  and  administrative  control  have 
been  required  in  all  of  these  fields  of  social  action.  No 
realist  will  expect  all  the  states  to  take  independent  action 
in  the  field  of  crime  and  delinquency.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  delinquency  is  not  a  local  or  state  problem ;  that 
it  is  national  in  scope  and  that  a  national  policy  and  a 
national  program  are  in  order. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  by  two  instances  in  which  the 
states  had  to  admit  inability  to  function  and  in  which  the 
federal  government  had  to  step  in.  The  first  was  the  ter- 
rifying wave  of  kidnapping  a  few  years  ago  in  which  the 
states  were  helpless ;  the  second  was  the  period  of  organized 
crime  in  Chicago  under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Capone.  Local  and  state  authorities  were  paralyzed  by  fear 


and  corruption  and  it  was  not  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment intervened  that  anything  was  accomplished. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  reform  which  depends  upon  state 
authority  alone  has  any  prospect  of  success.  Witness  the 
record  in  Illinois.  A  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act  was 
introduced  in  the  1941  legislative  session  only  to  be  de- 
feated in  quick  order.  The  defeat  itself  is  no  tragedy,  but 
the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced  was  a  travesty.  Ex- 
cepting in  name,  the  Illinois  act  was  but  a  poor  imitation 
of  the  act  drafted  by  the  American  Law  Institute.  It  had 
some  of  the  form  but  precious  little  of  the  substance. 
Illinois  is  not  unique.  Given  the  political  influences  that 
enter  into  these  matters  I  doubt  if  many  other  states  will 
do  much  better. 

AM  convinced  that  a  federal  act  based  on  federal-state 
participation,  financial  and  administrative,  is  the  more 
effective  and  the  shorter  and  surer  approach  to  treat 
the  whole  problem  of  the  control  of  delinquency.  The 
Youth  Correction  Authority  Act  promises  reform  in  the 
distant  future.  But  we  need  reform  now,  just  as  quickly 
as  we  can  get  it.  The  federal  government  made  a  good 
start  with  the  enactment  in  1938  of  the  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  dealing  with  federal  offenders  under 
eighteen.  But  its  terms  apply  only  to  federal  offenders  and 
not  to  individuals  whose  offense  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state.  I  maintain  that  this  act  should  be  expanded 
to  include  older  age  groups  within  federal  jurisdiction 
and  its  provisions  extended  to  youthful  offenders  under 
state  jurisdictions.  There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  in  the 
various  welfare  and  health  activities  under  federal  direc- 
tion, particularly  in  the  services  rendered  on  a  nation-al 
basis  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 

But  I  would  not  stop  with  this  allocation  of  jurisdiction. 
Close  to  my  heart  and  at  the  doorsteps  of  social  agencies  is 
the  problem  individual  who  does  not  fit  into  any  known 
classification  and  whose  treatment  tempts  neither  the  judge 
nor  the  psychiatrist.  These  individuals  are  a  serious  burden 
to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  room  in  our  correctional  system  for  a  new  exempt 
category  in  addition  to  the  feebleminded  and  the  epileptic, 
a  category  for  youthful  offenders  on  whom  no  responsibility 
for  reform  and  self-reliance  can  be  imposed.  This  category 
should  furnish  material  for  fruitful  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  treatment,  under  custodial  care. 

As  another  step  to  understanding  of  this  problem  and  as 
a  test  of  our  instrumentalities  as  well  as  our  theories,  I 
should  like  to  see  an  all-out  attack  on  a  limited  group  of 
youthful  delinquents.  By  this  I  mean  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram in  which  all  forms  of  aid  and  service  would  be  co- 
ordinated. If  such  a  demonstration  ever  has  been  made  in 
this  field  at  any  place  at  any  time,  I  do  not  know  of  it. 
Certainly  much  could  be  learned  from  it. 

Finally  I  believe  that  an  essential  to  the  handling  of  this 
whole  matter  is  the  development  of  intelligent  and  in- 
telligible symptomology  for  the  recognition  and  discovery 
in  early  childhood  of  potential  delinquency.  This  is  plain 
common  sense  in  view  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  delinquency  originates  in  early  childhood.  If  such  a 
symptomology  has  been  developed,  it  is  being  kept  a  dark 
secret.  Without  it  our  best  efforts  are  uncomfortably  like 
locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

#  »  :::- 

This  article  is  drawn  from  a  paper  presented  by  the 
author  before  the  Chicago  Society  for  Personality  Study. 
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Social  Work — A  Biography  (unauthorized) 


By  ROBERT  L.  SUTHERLAND 

Director,  The  Hogg  Foundation,  University  of  Texas 


EVERY  PROPER  BIOGRAPHY  SHOULD 
start  with  a  family  tree.  But  since 
some  people  believe  that  the  infant 
Social  Work  was  found  in  the  bul- 
rushes, one  may  have  difficulty  at  the 
outset  in  determining  the  lines  of  her 


maternity  and  paternity.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  resemblances,  half  of  the 
problem  is  easily  solved.  Anyone  who 
can  remember  the  child's  earliest  ap- 
pearance, her  manner  of  acting,  and 
her  outlook  on  life,  is  convinced  that 
Social  Work's  mother  was  Religion. 

With  such  a  respectable  mother,  one 
hastens  naturally  to  identify  the  father. 
This  is  more  difficult.  Some  biograph- 
ers hold  Capitalism  responsible;  others 
Middle  Class  Humanitarianism.  Still 
others  attribute  paternity  to  Social 
Science,  though  the  youth  of  Social 
Science  would  seem  to  make  this  a 
doubtful  hypothesis.  The  question  re- 
mains open. 


LITTLE  SOCIAL  WORK  HAD  AN  IN- 
secure  childhood.  She  wandered  about, 
was  badly  housed,  usually  under- 
nourished, and  only  rarely  saw  the 
right  side  of  the  tracks.  In  spite  of 
this  early  conditioning,  though  some 
will  argue  because  of  it,  she  early 
showed  a  highly  idealistic  tempera- 
ment and  a  strong  missionary  tendency, 
inherited  no  doubt  from  her  mother. 
But  later  she  developed  a  typical  child- 
hood rebellion  against  parental  sugges- 
tion, example,  and  control.  She  took 
Science  for  her  hero  and  rejected  her 
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mother  as  old-fashioned — all  right  in 
her  day,  probably,  but.  .  . 

This  phase  continued  for  some  time, 
but  like  most  childish  rebellions  it  did 
not  last  forever  and  presently  Social 
Work  regained  an  appreciation  of  the 
good  qualities  of  her  parent. 

As      WOULD      BE      EXPECTED,       SOCIAL 

Work  had  a  difficult  adolescence  ac- 
companied with  many  typical  fears  and 
misgivings. 

She  was  sensitive  to  criticism  and 
resented  the  fact  that  her  older  cousins 
in  the  family  of  professions — Law, 
Medicine,  and  Teaching — were  get- 
ting along  so  well  in  life  and,  as  she 
thought,  looked  down  on  her.  During 
her  more  despondent  moods  she  doubt- 
ed if  she  really  was  wanted  by  the 


others  and  began  to  wonder  if  the 
gossip  was  true  that  her  birth  had  been 
illegitimate  or  at  least  premature. 

Compensating  for  this  feeling  of 
rejection  and  isolation,  Social  Work 
for  a  time  became  overly  aggressive, 
but  later  when  she  realized  that  be- 
littling by  her  cousins  was  just  part 
of  the  give  and  take  of  family  life,  and 
that  they,  too,  had  had  a  hard  struggle, 
she  began  to  feel  better  about  herself. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  Social 
Work  suffered  from  self-consciousness. 
She  worried  about  what  people  outside 
the  family  were  thinking  and  saying 
about  her,  and  was  inclined  to  avoid 
those  who  did  not  take  her  with  the 
seriousness  that  she  felt  was  her  due. 

THE   NEXT  STAGE  IN    SOCIAL  WORK'S 

growth  was  marked  by  a  new  interest 
in  life.  She  became  conscious  less  of 
what  the  world  in  general  thought 
about  her,  and  more  of  how  she  im- 
pressed a  few  individuals.  The  symp- 
toms were  unmistakable — she  was  fall- 
ing in  love.  For  a  while  she  had 
many  suitors  and  in  sequence  develop- 
ed crushes  on  all  of  them.  It  would 


be  unfair  to  say  that  at  this  period  in 
her  development  she  was  fickle  and 
didn't  know  her  own  mind,  but  having 
attention  shown  her  was  such  a  new 
and  warming  experience  that  she  may 
have  lost  her  head  a  time  or  two. 

Although  the  suitors  were  many, 
and  in  a  more  complete  biography  all 
should  be  described,  in  this  account 
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only  the  most  glamorous  experiences 
can  be  mentioned.  Outstanding  was 
that  joyous  affair  with  the  flaming 
young  man  known  as  Psychoanalysis. 
Somehow,  he  seemed  different  from 
the  others.  He  spoke  a  new  language 
and  evinced  a  deep  understanding  of 
her.  To  him  nothing  about  her  was 
unimportant.  Furthermore,  he  sug- 
gested names  to  call  people  whom  she 
did  not  like.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
she  knew  what  was  wrong  with  her 
older  cousins.  They  had  fixations  and 
repressions  or  were  compensating  for 
childhood  feelings  of  inferiority. 

Social  Work  was  so  flattered  by  the 
attention  of  Psychoanalysis  that,  as 
often  happens  in  cases  of  hero  wor- 
ship, she  took  over  his  ways.  She  even 
learned  how  to  use  the  big  words  that 
he  did,  though  she  tried  not  to  show 
any  superiority  when  other  people  who 
had  not  enjoyed  her  advantages  did  not 
know  what  she  was  talking  about! 

Thrilled  by  this  new  experience, 
Social  Work  now  looked  back  almost 
with  disdain  upon  her  former  suitors, 
Sociology,  Economics,  and  that  simple 
fellow,  Social  Action.  They  all  seem- 
ed crude,  and  dull  in  comparison  with 
the  subtlety  and  deep  insight  of  her 
new  companion. 

But,  alas,  trouble  was  brewing! 
Others  were  also  falling  for  her 
glamorous  suitor,  and  fickle  Psycho- 
analysis began  to  take  notice  of  them! 

For  a  while  he  turned  his  attention 
to  a  newcomer,  Mental  Hygiene,  a 
glamor  girl  in  her  own  right.  Social 
Work  did  not  of  course  admit  any- 
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thing  as  unworthy  as  jealousy  but  she 
went  through  a  bad  emotional  period, 
trying  to  herself  and  to  her  family. 

IN    THE    MIDST   OF   THIS    FRUSTRATION 

Social  Work  suddenly  came  to  her 
senses.  She  realized  that  she  was  still 
young  and  still  had  something  to 
learn.  So  back  she  went  to  school,  de- 
termined to  fortify  her  general  knowl- 
edge and  youthful  experiences  with 
special  learning  and  technical  training. 

With  lively  interest  she  pursued  this 
new  course  and  presently  emerged  very 
learned  indeed.  So  congenial  had  she 
found  the  atmosphere  of  theory  and 
scholarship  that  only  reluctantly  did 
she  leave  it  to  resume  work  among 
common  people  in  Podunkville.  It 
was  a  great  blow  to  her  when  her 
former  associates  did  not  appreciate 
her  new  diploma  and  were  not  im- 
pressed by  her  new  professional  vo- 
cabulary. Unfortunately,  just  at  first, 
she  did  not  conceal  her  annoyance 
either  with  her  old  associates  who  had 
stayed  home  and  now  had  the  good 
jobs,  or  with  the  public  which  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  and  even  to  trust  those 
who  had  not  enjoyed  her  advantages. 

But  here  again  Social  Work's  com- 
mon sense  came  to  her  rescue.  She 
decided  that  what  she  had  learned  at 


school  could  not  be  worn  on  her 
sleeve  but  must  be  demonstrated  in 
practice.  After  reaching  this  conclu- 
sion she  felt  better  and  was  able  to 
feel  and  to  express  appreciation  of  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  fellow  workers 
who  had  come  up  the  hard  way.  Her 
associates,  in  turn,  acquired  a  new  re- 
spect for  her  training,  and  even  the 
"lay  public"  began  to  take  notice  of 
her. 

WHILE  SOCIAL  WORK.  WAS  En- 
grossed in  professional  training  and 
adjusting  herself  to  the  facts  of  pro- 
fessional practice  she  had  no  time  for 
love  affairs,  although  she  enjoyed  pla- 
tonic  friendships  with  her  former 
suitors,  often  sitting  down  with  Psy- 
chology, Economics,  and  Sociology  for 
a  good  lively  give-and-take  discussion. 
Even  when  Psychoanalysis  joined  the 


circle  her  heart  did  not  flutter.  She 
still  admired  him  and  often  said  that 
he  had  taught  her  more  than  anyone 
else,  but  he  no  longer  swept  her  off 
her  feet.  She  no  longer  thought  of 
Mental  Hygiene  as  a  competitor  after 
she  discovered  how  much  they  had  in 
common.  Even  her  cousins.  Medicine, 
Law,  and  Teaching,  who  previously 
had  impressed  her  as  being  smug  and 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  now  seem- 
ed to  have  practical  ideas  growing  out 
of  hard  experience.  And  then,  to  her 
own  surprise  the  older  members  of  the 
family  discovered  that  their  little  So- 


cial Work  cousin  had  a  mind  of  her 
own  and  ideas  worthy  of  their  respect. 
With  this  new  status  and  with  many 
friendships,  Social  Work  felt  more 
self-possessed  and  self-confident.  She 
was  now  a  career  woman,  and  took 
pride  in  that  fact. 

BUT      HER      DREAMS      OF      A      STABLE 

career  were  rudely  shattered.  The 
newspapers  first  called  it  a  financial 
panic,  later  a  depression.  What  was  a 
young  girl,  just  starting  out  in  life,  to 
do  in  such  times  as  these? 

In  a  panicky  mood,  Social  Work 
turned  here  and  there  for  support. 
Once  again  she  thought  of  marriage — 
the  going  alone  was  too  difficult.  But 
she  did  not  look  back  to  her  former 
suitor.  He  now  seemed  too  ethereal ; 
she  had  to  live  in  a  world  of  hard 
facts.  She  needed  an  older,  more 
stable  life  partner  who  could  give  her 
security.  He  came,  very  sure  of  him- 
self, though  somewhat  bald  and  bat- 
tered. His  name  was  Government. 

The  courtship  was  brief  and  tumul- 
uous  and  even  after  the  union  had  been 
legalized  by  statute  and  court,  Social 
Work  had  some  reservations.  Govern- 
ment was  a  rough  diamond,  he  did  not 
understand  her  subtleties  and  refine- 
ments. When  she  started  chatting 
cosily  about  Freud  and  Rank,  about 


the  psychiatric  approach,  personality 
adjustment,  and  passive  therapy,  her 
old  man  was  not  interested.  Finally 
he  put  his  foot  down  and  said,  "Our 
job  is  to  feed  the  people,  but  not  to 
treat  them  so  well  that  they  become 
chronic  paupers."  This  was  not  easy 
for  Social  Work  to  take,  and  more 
than  once  she  thought  of  going  back 
to  mother.  But  mother  had  her  own 
troubles  and  plainly  showed  that  she 
expected  her  daughter  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  marriage. 

And  as  time  went  on  and  as  hus- 
band and  wife  lived  together,  they 
grew  in  mutual  understanding.  So- 
cial Work  developed  ways  of  influenc- 
ing her  husband.  Once  in  a  while, 
when  he  didn't  know  she  was  listening, 
she  heard  him  say,  as  though  it  were 
his  own  idea,  "The  way  relief  is  given 
is  as  important  as  the  relief  itself." 
She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  getting 
somewhere. 

Even  so,  Social  Work  occasionally 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  divorce,  or 
perhaps  just  a  friendly  separation.  But 
by  this  time  there  were  the  children 
to  consider,  little  OAA  and  ADC,  and 
the  expected  baby  who  was  to  be 
called  Health  Service.  Naturally  So- 
cial Work,  with  her  ideals  of  family 


life  and  her  knowledge  of  the  hazards 
to  youth  that  stem  from  broken  homes, 
could  not  walk  out  and  leave  the 
children  at  their  tender  age. 

LITTLE  BY  LITTLE  SOCIAL  WORK  HAS 
adjusted  to  her  new  responsibilities 
and  now  only  rarely  indulges  in  nos- 
talgic reminiscences.  She  no  longer  is 
apologetic  for  her  husband  and  often 
shows  pride  in  his  growing  importance 
and  satisfaction  in  her  own  role  of  help- 
mate. Her  dangerous  age  and  that  of 
her  husband  still  lie  ahead,  after  the 
children  grow  up.  But  those  who 
have  watched  the  home  life  of  the  cou- 
ple from  its  stormy  beginnings  are 
confident  that  the  marriage  will  sur- 
vive and  continue  to  prosper. 

Adapted  by  the  author  from  an  infor- 
mal address  to  the  Texas  Social  Wel- 
fare  Association. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  Supreme  Court's  "Okie"  decision   (Fred  F.  Edwards,  appellant,  v. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  California)    promises   far-reaching  develop- 
ments. More  is  involved  than  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Fred  F. 
Edwards  should  languish  in  jail  for  having  brought  his  unemployed  brother-in- 
law,  Frank  Duncan,  from  Texas  to  California;  more  even  than  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Section  22615  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  of  California. 
The  Court's  decision  and   the  two  concurring  opinions  include  such  heart 
warming  phrases  as  "poverty  and  immorality  are  not  synonymous";  "the  right 
of  persons  .  .  .  occupies  a  more  protected  position  in  our  constitutional  system 
than  .  .  .  cattle,  fruit,  steel  or  coal";  "a  man's  property  status,  without  more, 
cannot  be  used  by  a  state  to  test,  qualify,  or  limit  his  rights  as  a  citizen." 

It  was  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes'  first  opinion  and  he  met  the  issue  squarely.  He 
conceded  that  California  has  a  problem — that  the  destitute  constitute  a  threat 
to  public  health,  morals,  and  finance,  especially  finance.  He  conceded  that,  in 
hard  times,  a  state  might  be  a  temporary  gainer  by  shutting  its  doors.  But,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Byrnes  quoted  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  "  'The  Constitution 
was  framed  under  the  dominion  of  a  po- 
litical philosophy  less  parochial  in  range. 
It  was  framed  upon  the  theory  that  the 
peoples  of  the  several  states  must  sink  or 
swim  together  and  that  in  the  long  run 
prosperity  and  salvation  are  in  union  and 
not  division'." 

The  Byrnes  opinion  discards  as  out- 
moded the  theory  of  the  Elizabethan 
poor  laws,  that  each  community  should 
care  for  its  own  indigent;  that  relief  is 
the'  sole  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ment. "Recent  years  .  .  .  have  been 
marked  by  a  growing  recognition  that  in 
an  industrial  society  the  task  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  needy  has  ceased  to 
be  local  in  character." 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  unani- 
mous. In  his  concurring  opinion  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  noted  that  indigence  does 
not  suspend  the  obligations  of  a  man  as 
a  citizen,  for  example,  his  duty  to  bear 
arms.  "Rich  or  penniless,  Duncan's  cit- 
izenship under  the  Constitution  pledges 
his  strength  to  the  defense  of  California 
as  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  his 
right  to  migrate  to  any  part  of  the  land 
he  must  defend  is  something  she  must 
respect  under  the  same  instrument." 


the  board  already  has  recommended  one 
year. 


Postwar  planners  are  a  dime  a  dozen  in 
Washington.  The  present  may  be  messy 
but  the  "planners"  indicate  the  future 
can  be  bright  beyond  our  dreams.  It  is 
the  inevitable  "lunatic  fringe"  that  is 
conspicuous.  Behind  the  scenes,  much 
quiet,  competent  work  is  being  done  to 
define  post-u'ar  problems  and  make  prep- 
aration for  meeting  them  with  vision, 
courage,  and  mobilized  resources. 


THE  COURT'S  DECISION  FORESHADOWS 
the  scrapping  of  the  theory  of  "local  re- 
sponsibility," and  the  development  of  a 
national  policy  toward  the  migrant.  In 
requiring  California  to  accept  Mr.  Dun- 
can and  to  release  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Edwards,  from  jail,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  set  up  a  new  milestone.  "The 
relief  of  the  needy,"  says  Mr.  Justice 
Byrnes  "has  become  the  common  respon- 
sibility and  concern  of  the  whole  nation." 
The  laws  of  twenty-eight  states,  in  ad- 
dition to  California,  are  certain  to  be 
affected  by  the  "Okie"  decision.  For  ex- 
ample, it  calls  in  question  those  five-year 
residence  requirements,  often  termed  un- 
just as  a  prerequisite  for  relief  and  cer- 
tain other  public  services.  Social  Security 
Board  officials,  questioned,  point  out  that 


THE  HOUSE  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 
Committee  denies  that  its  forthcoming 
defense  housing  bill  will  recommend  or 
outline  a  reorganization  program  for  the 
defense  housing  agencies.  That  program 
will  come  from  the  White  House  itself. 
The  committee's  bill  will  authorize  some 
$300,000,000  for  defense  housing  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  second  facilities 
bill,  the  $150,000,000  authorized  several 
months  ago  under  the  Lanham  act  al- 
ready having  been  allotted.  According 
to  committee  members  who  have  been 
studying  requests  for  schools,  hospitals, 
and  so  on,  it  would  take  $800,000,000  to 
meet  the  demand.  That  amount  will  not 
he  forthcoming. 


Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  is  disagree- 
ing in  print  and  public  utterance  with 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  over 
the  problem  of  venereal  disease  control. 
In  a  new  book  called  "Plain  Words 
About  Venereal  Disease,"  Dr.  Parran 
and  his  associate,  Dr.  R.  A.  Vonderlehr. 
advocate  the  complete  suppression  of 
prostitution  in  military  camps  and  de- 
fense areas.  They  have  no  patience  with 
military  or  naval  "control."  Regulation, 
they  declare,  was  proved  ineffective  in 


the    last    war.      Vigorous   suppression    is 
the  only  answer. 

The  book  accuses  the  military  and  na- 
val authorities  of  failing  to  enforce  the 
May  act,  passed  months  ago.  Venereal 
disease,  it  charges,  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  the  services  despite  the  "controls"  ad- 
vocated by  those  in  charge.  "Victorian 
and  unrealistic"  is  the  way  Drs.  Parran 
and  Vonderlehr  describe  the  methods 
employed  at  present. 


DR.  FRANK  LAHEY  OF  BOSTON,  PRESI- 
dent  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  new  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  of  the  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services.  Functions  of  the  service 
will  be:  (1)  To  receive  from  various 
governmental  and  other  agencies  requests 
for  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  per- 
sonnel. (2)  To  secure  and  maintain  lists 
of  professional  personnel  available,  show- 
ing detailed  qualifications  of  such  per- 
sonnel. (3)  To  utilize  all  suitable  means 
to  stimulate  voluntary  enrollment  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  the  over-all  public 
health  needs  of  the  nation,  including 
those  of  government  agencies  and  civilian 
institutions. 

The  major  problem  immediately  be- 
fore the  new  service  is  the  systematic 
mobilization  of  all  the  nation's  medical 
resources.  In  announcing  the  setting  up 
of  the  service,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal 
Security  administrator,  stated  that  the 
demands  for  physicians,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians imposed  by  the  needs  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  the  defense  indus- 
tries are  draining  many  communities  of 
needed  medical  personnel.  In  the  event 
of  full  mobilization,  he  said,  the  problem 
will  become  critical  unless  an  orderly 
program  is  put  into  immediate  operation. 

The  new  set-up  and  the  program  ap- 
parently have  the  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Serving  with 
Dr.  Lahey  are  Dr.  Harold  S.  Diehl. 
dean  of  Medical  Sciences,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Stone,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  Dr.  James  E.  Paullin,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  and  Dr.  C.  Willard  Cama- 
lier,  former  president  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Present  at  the  service's  first  meeting 
in  Washington  on  November  7  was  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
acting  as  consultant. 


As  of  November  25  a  total  of  5,935  local 
defense  councils  had  been  organized 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  Common  Welfare 


Migrants  Are  Still  Americans 

THE  Anti-Migrant  Law  which  California  used  during 
the  drought  years  to  check  the  migration  of  dust  bowl 
refugees,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (see  page  358).  In  the 
first  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes,  the  court  in- 
validated the  law  as  exceeding  the  police  powers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  a  violation  of  the  "commerce  clause"  of  the 
Constitution.  Justices  Jackson,  Black,  Douglas,  and 
Murphy,  concurring,  based  their  conclusions  on  broader 
grounds,  and  held  that  the  right  to  move  freely  across  state 
lines  is  a  right  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
("No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.")  To  check  the  free  movement  of  the  im- 
poverished, Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  speaking  also  for  Justices 
Black  and  Murphy,  argued,  "would  prevent  a  citizen  be- 
cause he  was  poor  from  seeking  new  horizons  in  other 
states.  The  result  would  be  a  substantial  dilution  of  the 
rights  of  national  citizenship." 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  stated,  "The  migrations  of  a  human 
being  ...  do  not  fit  easily  into  my  notions  as  to  what  is 
commerce."  He  added :  "We  should  say  now,  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  a  man's  mere  property  status,  without 
more,  cannot  be  used  by  a  state  to  test,  qualify,  or  limit 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  'Indigence'  in 
itself  is  neither  a  source  of  rights  nor  a  basis  for  denying 
them.  The  mere  state  of  being  without  funds  is  a  neutral 
fact — constitutionally  an  irrelevance,  like  race,  creed,  or 
color." 

Recommendations  for  national  action  to  meet  some  of  the 
problems  of  today's  migrants  who  seek,  not  refuge  from 
drought,  but  jobs  in  defense  industry,  are  put  forward  in 
its  first  interim  report  by  the  Tolan  Committee.  These 
include:  improvement  and  federalizing  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service,  which  the  committee  finds  wholly  inade- 
quate to  current  needs;  end  of  discrimination  in  placement 
and  training  of  Negroes,  and  Americans  born  abroad,  or 
first  or  second  generation  descendants  of  immigrants; 
broader  distribution  of  defense  contracts,  and  maximum 
use  of  subcontracting;  the  addition  of  a  general  assistance 
category  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

1862 — Martha  P.  Falconer — 1941 

ONE  of  the  great  women  of  American  social  work  died 
late  last  month  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  where  she  had 
lived  several  quiet  years  in  richly  earned  retirement. 

It  was  Martha  Falconer  who  demonstrated  to  a  skeptical 
public  the  usefulness  of  decent  humane  treatment  as  a 
means  of  rehabilitating  girls  and  women  confined  in  penal 
institutions  and  restoring  them  to  normal  ways  of  life.  Her 
philosophy  and  methods  seem  simple  enough  now  that  they 
are  established  practice  in  progressive  institutions  every- 
where, but  they  were  revolutionary  in  1906  when  she  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  grim  old  House  of  Refuge  in 
the  heart  of  Philadelphia.  Not  content  with  reforming  the 
routines  within  the  institution  she  presently  reformed  the 
institution  itself,  taking  it  from  its  city-bound  confines  to  a 


country  setting  where  outdoor  work  and  life  added  their 
healing  qualities  to  the  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  res- 
toration. This  was  Sleighton  Farms  to  which  came  penolo- 
gists  and  students  from  all  over  the  country  to  observe 
and  later  to  emulate. 

Mrs.  Falconer's  wisdom  and  experience  were  sought  for 
many  purposes.  During  the  World  War,  for  example,  she 
directed  protective  services  for  girls  in  training  camp  com- 
munities; later  she  helped  organize  Protestant  agencies 
caring  for  children  into  what  became  the  New  York  Fed- 
eration of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies.  But  of  all  the 
activities  of  her  rich,  adventurous,  and  useful  life,  what 
she  did  at  Sleighton  Farms  remains  her  true  monument. 
The  candle  she  lighted  there  cast  a  long  bright  beam.  The 
reach  of  her  personality  was  expressed  in  the  final  lines  of 
the  citation  of  Elmira  College  in  conferring  on  her  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  "...  [her]  philosophy  of  con- 
fidence in  humanity,  rigid  self  discipline,  and  faith  in  abid- 
ing spiritual  values  have  inspired  many  men  and  women  to 
work  for  greater  socal  justice." 

High  Cost  of  Veterans 

WHILE  a  new  American  army  is  being  licked  into 
shape,  an  old  one  refuses  to  surrender.  Pending  in  the 
Senate  at  this  time  are  two  bills,  already  passed  by  the 
House,  to  provide  a  whole  new  system  of  benefits  for  ex- 
soldiers.  The  "veterans'  lobby,"  it  scarcely  need  be  added, 
is  on  the  job. 

One  of  these  bills,  HR  4845,  ostensibly  increases  exist- 
ing pensions  to  disabled  veterans.  Actually  it  would  pay 
$40  a  month  to  all  veterans  "in  need,"  disabled  or  not, 
after  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  Veterans  Administration 
estimates  that  by  1962  this  would  run  to  $520,464,000  a 
year,  and  that  its  ultimate  total  would  come  to  some  $5,- 
000,000,000. 

The  other  bill  pending,  HR  4,  sets  up  a  plan  by 
which  widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents  of  deceased 
veterans  would  receive  pensions  ranging  from  $20  to  $56 
a  month  whether  or  not  the  veteran's  death  was  related  to 
war  service.  The  cost  of  this  scheme  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
since  children  yet  unborn  would  benefit  from  it,  but  con- 
servative estimates  put  the  figure  at  about  $1,000,000,000 
annually  by  1960.  The  Veterans  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  President  are  on  record  as 
opposing  both  measures. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  cash  benefits  to  World  War 
veterans  and  their  dependents  have  totaled  about  $8,000,- 
000,000.  This  country  could,  or  at  least  it  did,  afford  a 
war;  it  can,  or  at  least  it  is,  affording  defense.  But  can  it 
afford  veterans? 

Alcohol  and  Alcoholics 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Research  Council  on  Prob- 
lems of  Alcohol,  medical  men,  scientists,  industrialists, 
labor  spokesmen,  social  workers,  insurance  executives, 
penologists,  and  interested  laymen  were  brought  abreast  of 
the  interesting  social  and  biological  inquiries  the  council 
has  undertaken.  Although  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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discoveries  of  mankind,  it  remains  a  good  deal  of  a  mys- 
tery. The  council,  formed  four  years  ago,  represents  an 
objective  approach  to  the  problem,  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  family,  industry,  and  society. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  generally  agreed  that  drinking 
is  on  the  increase  among  women,  that  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  are  inadequate,  that  education  and 
law  enforcement  must  be  improved.  But  practically  no  data 
yet  exist  on  the  effect  upon  drinking  habits  of  improved 
diet,  housing,  recreation,  and  environment  generally,  or 
on  the  effect  of  drinking  upon  the  accident  rate  in  industry. 
As  the  investigations  of  the  council  proceed,  the  public  may 
expect,  for  the  first  time,  factual  unemotional  bases  for 
education  concerning  alcohol  and  its  control. 

Harlem  and  Crime 

IT  has  taken  a  "crime  wave"  in  Harlem,  New  York's 
largest  Negro  section,  to  arouse  a  lethargic  and  indif- 
ferent public  to  an  awareness  of  the  living  conditions  which 
the  racial  prejudices  of  this  democracy  have  forced  upon 
a  segment  of  its  people.  Horrified  by  the  fact  that  the 
perpetrators  of  the  several  incidents  which  have  made  up 
the  recent  "wave"  are  little  more  than  children,  few  of 
them  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  public  seems  at  last  to  be 
shocked  into  realization  of  what  results  its  own  neglect 
can  produce.  After  the  first  scared  cry  for  "more  police- 
men," came  more  reasoned  suggestions  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  play  and  recreational  facilities,  some  talk  of 
better  housing.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  playgrounds  or 
houses  can  vanquish  the  negation  that  makes  a  young  per- 
son turn  to  crime.  Something  deeper  than  physical  environ- 
ment is  involved.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  well-known  novelist, 
crystalized  it  recently  in  a  letter  to  The  New  'York  Times 
when  she  suggested  that  Harlem  is  only  symptomatic  of 
conditions  throughout  the  country: 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  accumulation  of  social  wel- 
fare work  to  solve  the  situation  which  produces  crime  in 
Harlem.  .  .  .  Young  colored  men  and  women  today  are  giving 
up  hope  of  justice  or  security  in  their  own  country.  When 
this  hopelessness  reaches  down  to  certain  strata  in  any  society, 
outbreaks  of  crime  are  inevitable. 

Discriminated  against  by  employers,  labor  unions,  land- 
lords, the  army  and  navy  of  their  own  country,  often  even 
by  school  teachers  and  welfare  agencies,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  Negroes  are  beginning  to  despair 
of  earning  a  place  in  American  democracy.  Says  Henry  W. 
Pope,  executive  secretary  of  the  West  Harlem  Council  of 
Social  Agencies:  "The  mood  of  Harlem  today  or  its  be- 
havior pattern  is  a  reflection  of  a  deep  social  maladjust- 
ment. The  correction  called  for  is  a  deep,  major  operation. 
No  minor  operation  will  do." 

Too  Many  Cooks 

OINCE  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939,  700  agencies 
*J  with. thousands  of  branches  and  associations  throughout 
the  country  have  sprung  up  to  gather  funds  for  the  aid  of 
war  victims.  These  are  in  addition  to  permanent  agencies 
such  as  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  which  have  foreign  relief  as  part  of 
their  functions.  Altogether  these  agencies,  old  and  new, 
have  raised  $90,000,000— a  notable  achievement,  but  one 
unfortunately  accompanied  by  the  waste  of  much  dupli- 
cated effort.  Last  spring  the  President  appointed  a  Com- 


mittee on  War  Relief  Agencies,  made  up  of  Joseph  K. 
Davies,  Charles  P.  Taft,  and  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  to 
recommend  measures  for  the  better  coordination  of  effort. 
In  its  recently  issued  interim  report  the  committee  observes 
rather  plaintively  that  "while  some  of  the  major  difficulties 
have  been  ironed  out  .  .  .  many  problems  remain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  British  relief  field  .  .  .  ." 

As  a  major  proposal  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
licenses  of  all  foreign  relief  agencies  now  registered  with 
the  Department  of  State  be  revoked  as  of  a  specified  date 
and  that  new  ones  be  issued  "only  when  it  appears  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  and  upon  submission  of  satisfactory 
proof  by  the  applicants  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  trans- 
mit the  relief."  However,  this  move  would  not  touch 
"agencies  soliciting  for  the  benefit  of  China,  Finland, 
Switzerland,  the  USSR,  and  other  technically  non-belliger- 
ent countries  (as  of  the  date  of  this  report)"  which  are 
not  required  to  register  with  the  Department  of  State.  As 
a  "matter  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  the  public  interest," 
the  committee  suggests  that  these  agencies  supply  it  with 
monthly  information  corresponding  to  that  required  by 
the  Department  of  State  from  registered  agencies.  Other 
recommendations  of  the  committee  bear  consideration :  that 
welfare  activities  for  each  major  foreign  country  should  be 
coordinated  through  some  central  advisory  body;  that  a 
central  intelligence  service  for  all  war  relief  activities  be 
maintained  to  gather  and  keep  up  to  date  factual  data  as 
to  relief  requirements,  resources,  and  facilities. 

Casualty 

THE  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  becomes  a  war 
casualty,  with  the  announcement  that  publication  of 
its  monthly  bulletin  will  be  suspended  "for  the  duration." 
The  institute,  an  educational  organization  devoted  to  de- 
veloping "a  popular  understanding  of  the  methods  of  propa- 
gandists," was  established  by  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene  in 
1937.  At  a  meeting  of  its  board  on  February  27,  1941,  it 
was  decided  that  if  the  United  States  became  involved  in 
hostilities,  a  reexamination  of  program  would  become  neces- 
sary. Two  days  after  President  Roosevelt's  statement  that 
the  country  is  in  the  "shooting  stage,"  the  board  met  to 
weigh"  the  possibilities  open  to  it.  It  decided  upon  suspen- 
sion. The  organization  will  maintain  its  corporate  struc- 
ture, planning  when  peace  comes  to  resume  its  activities. 
Prof.  Kirtley  F.  Mather  of  Harvard,  president  of  the  in- 
stitute, in  announcing  the  board's  decision  stated: 

Public  opinion  during  a  war  crisis  necessarily  concentrates 
on  helping  the  nation  in  every  way  possible  to  prosecute  its 
major  effort.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  not  practical  to  attempt  dis- 
passionate analvsis  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  impress  the 
country  with  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis.  ...  As  patriotic 
Americans,  the  directors  and  administering  staff  of  the  insti- 
tute could  not  see  their  work  appear  to  be  interfering  with  a 
major  effort  to  which  the  country  has  set  its  hand. 

In  its  four  years  of  work,  the  institute  has  made  a  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  current  thought  and  understanding. 
Its  materials  have  been  widely  used  by  teachers,  editorial 
writers,  discussion  groups,  workers'  education  classes.  It 
has  helped  make  clear  the  methods  of  propaganda  as  a  tool 
of  popular  leadership.  And,  as  institute  publications  often 
have  pointed  out,  it  is  only  through  such  understanding 
that  the  harmful  arpects  of  propaganda  can  be  defeated, 
and  its  constructive  possibilities  used  to  direct  and  unify 
democratic  action. 
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The  Social  Front 


Welfare  and  Defense 


OCAL  public  welfare  agencies  in 
nearly  every  state  have  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  dependency  investigations 
for  the  Selective  Service  System,  accord- 
ing to  recent  information  gathered  by  the 
regional  research  consultants  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  In  thirty-seven  of 
thirty-nine  states  reporting,  the  public 
welfare  agencies  give  service  to  the  draft 
boards ;  in  thirty-one,  these  services  are 
provided  locally  in  accordance  with  poli- 
cies and  procedures  agreed  upon  by  the 
state  public  welfare  agency  and  the  state 
selective  service  headquarters;  in  six, 
they  are  rendered  without  any  state 
agreement.  In  nearly  all  instances  it  is 
understood  that  the  public  welfare  agen- 
cies are  to  be  used  only  when  "abso- 
lutely necessary  to  assist  the  draft  board 
on  doubtful  matters  of  dependency."  In 
twenty-four  of  the  states  with  statewide 
agreements  and  in  five  without  such 
agreements,  the  welfare  agencies  investi- 
gate all  requests  referred  to  them  by 
the  selective  service  board.  In  the  other 
states,  investigations  are  restricted  to 
cases  known  to  the  agencies. 

Though  the  public  agencies  are  mak- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  dependency  investi- 
gations, a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
showed  many  private  agencies  also  coop- 
erating with  selective  service  boards. 
Over  sixty  private  agencies  reported  that 
they  had  made  investigations  for  the 
boards,  with  responsibility  ranging  from 
the  assumption  of  every  investigation 
needed  in  the  city  in  question  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  occasional  referral  in  a 
"problem"  situation. 

Theater — Camp  Shows,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization  to  provide  entertain- 
ment in  army  camps  and  naval  stations, 
was  incorporated  last  month  and  affili- 
ated with  the  USO  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. The  new  organization,  headed 
by  Eddie  Dowlirg,  noted  actor  and  pro- 
ducer, will  be  financed  by  the  USO.  Its 
purpose  is  "to  produce,  maintain,  and 
conduct  in  all  its  branches,  theatrical,  mu- 
sical, operatic,  moving  picture,  and  other 
entertainment  .  .  .  for  the  entertainment 
of  persons  in  all  branches  of  United 
States  service  at  induction  centers,  train- 
ing camps,  air  an  1  naval  bases,  airports, 
stations,  forts,  military  hospitals,  and  any 
and  all  military  and  naval  centers."  The 


shows  will  be  routed  from  New  York  on 
a  circuit  tour  of  the  military  establish- 
ments. Leading  figures  of  radio,  stage, 
and  screen  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
the  venture. 

The  Red  Cross  —  Last  month  the 
American  Red  Cross  announced  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  $140,000  worth  of 
recreation  equipment  for  the  use  of 
American  service  men  in  Alaska  and  the 
North  Atlantic  bases.  The  list  includes 
motion  picture  projectors,  phonographs 
and  records,  pool  tables,  lamps,  writing 
tables,  and  clubroom  furniture.  Forty 
Red  Cross  staff  members  stationed  with 
the  armed  forces  at  insular  bases  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  carrying  on  the 
same  type  of  Red  Cross  program  con- 
ducted in  domestic  army  and  navy  posts. 
...  In  order  to  evaluate  its  work  with 
the  armed  forces  the  ARC  recently  set 
up  a  committee  of  prominent  lay  persons 
to  survey  the  services  in  relation  to  what 
the  organization  is  doing  now  and  what 
modifications  or  additions  might  be  made 
for  improvement.  Heading  the  commit- 
tee is  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  USO —  By  the  first  of  last  month 
the  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc., 
with  its  financial  resources  swelled  to 
$15,000,000,  had  operations  under  way 
in  160  towns  and  cities  in  thirty-nine 
states.  Over  750  staff  members  were  at 
work  in  224  clubs  and  180  other  units, 
most  of  them  in  rented  locations.  At  the 
same  time,  167  of  the  216  clubhouses 
which  are  to  be  ready  by  February  1 
were  under  construction,  many  of  them 
near  completion.  The  plan  is  to  continue 
operations  in  280  of  the  rented  quarters, 
even  after  the  government-built  club- 
houses are  finished,  so  that  eventually 
there  will  be  a  total  of  496  units  with  1,- 
644  workers  carrying  on  USO  activities. 
Most  recent  addition  to  the  USO  funds 
was  a  check  for  more  than  $900,000  rep- 
resenting the  proceeds  of  a  campaign  con- 
ducted in  over  10,000  motion  picture  the- 
aters throughout  the  country. 

Books — A  National  Defense  Book  Cam- 
paign to  furnish  books  for  service  men 
and  the  merchant  marine  is  soon  to  be 
conducted  throughout  the  country  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  American  Red  Cross, 


and  the  United  Service  Organizations. 
The  books  will  be  collected  in  libraries 
and  schools  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
hoped  in  this  way  to  gather  from  five  to 
ten  million  volumes  to  supplement  the 
library  services  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  campaign  is  to  be  financed  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  USO.  ...  Eight 
libraries  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Library  Associat'on  were  lost  with 
the  recent  sinking  of  four  American  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  addition  to  replacing  these  books  the 
AMMLA  is  undertaking  to  equip  sea- 
men's libraries  in  the  fourteen  new  ships 
being  constructed  under  the  Maritime 
Commission's  shipbuilding  program. 

Material — Responding  to  an  evident 
need  for  the  correlation  of  data  on 
defense,  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  has  published  "Channels  of  De- 
fense," by  Victor  Einach,  a  manual  foi 
the  use  of  social  agency  executives,  social 
workers,  teachers,  students.  Here  is  one 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  seek 
some  guide  through  the  maze  of  organ- 
izations "for  defense"  which  has  sprung 
up  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The  raison 
d'etre  and  the  interrelationships  of  the 
various  facets  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management,  of  state  and  local  defense 
councils,  of  the  defense  operations  of 
private  social  agencies  are  all  set  down 
in  ABC  order,  followed  by  several  chap- 
ters on  the  social  problems  with  which 
these  organizations  have  to  grapple — la- 
bor migration,  family  proMems,  health, 
nutrition,  recreation,  housing.  Price  $1 
from  the  council,  70  West  Chippewa 
Street,  Buffalo. 

Concerning  Children 

CONCERN  over  the  plight  of  chil- 
dren  whose  family  situation  has  been 
affected  by  the  defense  program  prompt- 
ed the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  recently 
to  hold  a  planning  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  local,  state,  and 
national  social  agencies.  Most  urgent 
problem  in  the  view  of  the  conference 
was  the  question  of  day  care  of  children 
of  working  mothers,  concerning  which 
the  representatives  adopted  a  statement 
of  principles.  Among  the  many  points 
in  the  statement  were:  it  is  now  more 
than  ever  a  public  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  care  of  children  while 
mothers  are  at  work;  community  plans 
should  include  as  many  forms  of  day 
care  as  required  to  meet  needs  of  chil- 
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<iren  of  all  ages;  nursery  schools,  nursery 
centers,  and  cooperative  nursery  groups 
should  be  developed  as  community  serv- 
ices under  the  auspices  of  public  or  paro- 
chial schools,  welfare  departments  or 
other  community  agencies;  the  standards 
of  personnel,  equipment,  procedure,  and 
care  recognized  as  acceptable  by  health, 
educational,  and  social  organizations 
should  apply  to  all  types  of  day  care  cen- 
ters; other  forms  of  care  such  as  day 
care  in  foster  homes,  housekeeping  serv- 
ice, day  camps,  vacation  camps,  leisure 
time  and  after-school  programs  should 
be  planned  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
community  program. 

In  Print — "Child  Dependency  in  Illi- 
nois," by  John  Kahlert,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  division  of  child  welfare  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, makes  available  for  the  first  time 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  problem 
in  the  state.  Though  essentially  an  in- 
terpreted collection  of  dependency  sta- 
tistics, the  report  concludes  with  recom- 
mendations for  unmet  needs,  among  them : 
the  development  of  facilities  for  the  care 
of  illegitimate  children,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  facilities  for  foster  home  care 
in  the  state  outside  Chicago.  From  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Springfield,  111.  .  .  .  "Rhode  Island,  A 
History  of  Child  Welfare  Planning,"  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Crepeau,  published  by 
the  Catholic  University  of  America 
Press,  is  a  well  documented  report  of 
the  development  of  public  child  welfare 
programs  in  the  state  from  the  early  use 


ot  indenture  to  the  present  many-faceted 
program  of  child  protection.  This  is  the 
second  impressive  historical  document  on 
child  welfare  to  be  produced  by  the  uni- 
versity as  a  doctor's  dissertation  in  re- 
cent months.  Another,  "Catholic  Child 
Care  in  Nineteenth  Century  New  York," 
by  the  Rev.  George  Paul  Jacoby,  was  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  these  columns.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1941,  page 
301.]  Both  from  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America  Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Research — Suggestions  for  prob- 
lems, term  papers,  and  research  projects 
for  graduate  students  based  on  the  White 
House  Conference  for  Children  in  a 
Democracy  have  been  prepared  by  the 
National  Citizen's  Committee,  follow-up 
organization  to  promote  the  conference's 
recommendations.  The  projects  are  out- 
lined with  an  eye  to  use  in  schools  of 
education,  sociology  and  social  work, 
journalism,  health  education,  religious 
education,  library,  schools,  and  law 
schools.  A  typical  example  is  a  sugges- 
tion for  adult  education  majors:  "Pre- 
pare a  study  outline  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy  that  might  serve  as  a  year's 
program  for  a  woman's  organization." 
Also  available  is  a  complete  bibliography 
of  White  House  Conference  publications. 
Both  from  the  committee,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

A  Continuing  Process — "Foster  parent 
education,  then,  begins  with  the  applica- 
tion interview,"  summarizes  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Ohio  Committee  on  Child 


ELINORE  M.  HERRICK 

At  a  dinner  meeting  on  November  17, 
attended  by  more  than  a  thousand  New 
York  business  and  professional  women, 
Elinore  M.  Herrick,  regional  director 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
received  the  1941  award  of  the  Amer- 
ican Woman's  Association  for  dis- 
tinguished achievement.  The  list  of 
previous  recipients  of  the  award,  which 
was  bestowed  first  in  1931,  includes 
Margaret  Sanger,  Amelia  Earhart, 
Frances  Perkins,  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Sabin  (now  Mrs. 
Dwight  F.  Davis),  Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Malvina  Hoffman,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick, 
Mrs.  August  Belmont. 

In  her  address  at  the  dinner,  Mrs. 
Herrick  expressed  her  conviction  that: 
"Unionized  plants  operating  under 
agreements  reached  through  collective 
bargaining  with  freely  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employes,  unquestion- 
ably provide  the  soundest  basis  for 
operating  any  business,  defense  or 
otherwise."  She  added:  "There  is  no 
strike  which  cannot  be  averted  if  the 
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parties  really  want  to  avoid  conflict  and 
both  sides  are  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions .  .  .  Irresponsible  action  pre- 
cipitating a  rash  of  ill-considered 
legislation  which  would  nullify  the 
progress  already  made  in  the  practice 
of  collective  bargaining  would  be  a 
death  blow  to  the  cause  of  trade  union- 
ism and  industrial  democracy." 


Placing,  based  on  a  study  of  trends  in 
agency  methods  of  foster  parent  educa- 
tion. Basic  to  the  whole  educational 
process,  according  to  the  report,  is  study 
of  the  foster  home  and  its  subsequent 
supervision.  This  process,  the  report 
finds,  frequently  is  effectively  supple- 
mented by  other  educational  methods 
such  as  manuals,  bulletins,  a  foster  par- 
ent library,  a  special  shelf  for  foster  par- 
ents in  the  public  library,  group  meet- 
ings and  institutes.  The  report  particu- 
larly recommends  group  discussion  as 
making  for  more  effective  functioning  of 
the  program  administratively,  serving  as 
an  economical  method  of  teaching  the 
broad  aspects  of  child  care,  serving  as  a 
medium  for  foster  parent  identification 
with  the  agency. 


Jobs  and  Workers 

A  STUDY  of  democracy  in  trade 
unions,  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  committee  headed  by  Prof. 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  is  announced  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  170 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  "The  aim  of 
the  study  will  be  to  reveal  the  practices, 
both  good  and  bad,  found  in  the  opera- 
tion of  trade  unions  which  affect  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  individual  mem- 
bers." The  study  wil  be  directed  by 
Prof.  Frank  Pierson  of  the  division  of 
economics  of  Swarthmore  College. 

The  Union  and  the  "Y"—  Picketing 
and  demonstrations  at  the  YMCA  exec- 
utive offices  in  New  York  City  and  at 
the  Grand  Central  Railroad  Branch  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  Social  Service 
Employes  Union,  Local  19,  of  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America,  CIO.  This  activity  is  part  of 
a  union  drive  to  organize  the  5,000  main- 
tenance and  food  service  workers  in  so- 
cial agencies  in  New  York  City.  The 
effort,  at  this  writing,  is  directed  chiefly 
to  the  YMCA's,  YWCA's,  and  Inter- 
national House,  a  residence  club  for  for- 
eign students  near  Columbia  University. 
The  union  has  requested  secret  ballot 
elections  to  establish  its  right  to  repre- 
sent maintenance  workers  at  the  Y's  and 
at  International  House.  The  union  de- 
mands include  fourteen  holidays  annu- 
ally, twenty-five  days  of  sick  leave  a 
year,  a  forty-hour  week,  and  a  $27  mini- 
mum weekly  wage  for  the  entire  group 
of  maintenance  workers,  which  includes 
porters,  janitors,  maids,  cleaning  women, 
elevator  men,  kitchen  and  cafeteria 
workers.  The  non-profit  agencies  are 
not  covered  by  the  national  or  state  labor 
relations  laws,  and  hence  the  union  can- 
not petition  the  national  or  state  labor 
board  to  order  an  election.  While  no 
official  statements  have  been  given  out, 
it  is  understood  that  the  agencies  will  not 
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take  advantage  of  this  exemption.  A 
spokesman  for  the  YMCA  states  that 
maintenance  workers  employed  by  that 
organization  in  New  York  City  now 
have  ten  holidays  a  year,  sick  leave,  and 
a  forty  to  forty-four  hour  week.  They 
also  are  covered  by  retirement,  death  and 
permanent  disability,  and  hospitalization 
plans,  and  have  vacations  with  pay.  The 
YMCA  maintenance  workers  have  re- 
ceived two  wage  increases  in  the  past 
two  years,  and  a  third  increase  of  5  per- 
cent for  all  those  earning  less  than  $1,- 
800  a  year  is  included  in  the  current  bud- 
get. None  of  the  pickets  are  YMCA 
employes,  and  no  New  York  City  "Y" 
employes  are  on  strike. 

British  Women — The  British  govern- 
ment is  making  careful  arrangements  for 
the  welfare  of  thousands  of  young  women 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age 
who  are  expected  to  enter  war  factories 
within  the  next  few  months,  according  to 
a  recent  summary  given  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish Press  Service.  Women  in  this  age 
group  are  required  to  register,  and,  upon 
being  examined,  may  be  requested  to 
join  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Services,  or 
the  army,  air  force,  or  navy,  or  told  to 
take  up  "war  work  of  national  impor- 
tance." The  new  industrial  recruits  will 
work  a  56-to-60-hour  week.  Training 
for  factory  work  is  scheduled  to  take 
eight  weeks,  and  women  seeking  posts  as 
skilled  workers  may  spend  between 
three  and  five  months  in  training.  These 
women  will  have  lodgings  provided  by 
the  government,  and  transportation, 
where  it  is  needed,  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar wages.  For  women  with  children, 
the  government  has  devised  a  special 
scheme  whereby  the  children  may  be 
placed  in  government-supervised  nurser- 
ies, or  assigned  to  registered  "baby 
watchers."  In  mid-November,  Ernest 
Bevin,  Minister  of  Labor,  announced 
that  1,000,000  married  women  were 
needed  for  full  time  or  parr  time  work  in 
munitions  factories  or  elsewhere,  and 
suggested  that  drastic  compulsion  might 
be  found  necessary  to  solve  the  country's 
wartime  problem  of  manpower. 

Child  Labor  Day — To  focus  attention 
on  the  large  groups  of  child  workers  not 
covered  by  federal  legislation,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  419 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  urges  wide- 
spread observance  of  Child  Labor  Days 
in  synagogues,  churches,  schools,  and 
dubs  on  January  24,  25,  and  26.  The  spe- 
cial concern  of  the  committee  at  present 
is  with  the  large  group  of  children  work- 
ing in  industrialized  agriculture.  These 
young  workers  in  berry  fields  and  cran- 
berry bogs,  in  tobacco,  hop,  sugar  beet 
and  onion  fields,  and  fruit  orchards  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  "persist- 
ently exploited,"  according  to  the  findings 
of  the  Tolan  and  La  Follette  Commit- 


tees. In  practically  every  state,  agricul- 
tural work  is  exempt  from  child  labor 
regulations.  The  committee  urges  study 
of  the  situation,  and  a  drive  for  legisla- 
tion to  correct  it,  and  offers  literature 
and  other  aids  in  planning  Child  Labor 
Day  programs. 

Record  and  Report —  "Job  Brokers — 
Unlimited,"  a  pamphlet  documenting 
"the  need  for  federal  regulation  of  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  engaged  in  in- 
terstate placement,"  is  published  jointly 
by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  National  Board  of  the 
YWCA,  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, National  Consumers  League,  Nation- 
al Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  Women's 


Trade  Union  League,  from  any  one  ot 
which  copies  may  be  secured.  .  .  .  "Con- 
cerns of  Household  Workers,"  by  Jean 
Collier  Brown,  details  the  program  of 
the  YWCA  with  this  group,  and  includes 
material  on  employment  standards,  legis- 
lative programs,  health  and  training. 
Price  75  cents  from  The  Woman's  Press, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  . 
"The  Legal  Status  of  Women  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  by  Sara  Lou- 
ise Buchanan,  giving  data  for  all  the 
states,  is  based  on  a  search  of  statutes 
and  decisions  of  Appellate  Courts,  origin- 
ally undertaken  as  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations  survey  of  the  legal  status  of 
women  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  Price  15  cents  from  the  super- 
intendent of  documents,  Washington. 


CIO  in  Detroit 


MORE  than  five  hundred  delegates  to 
the  fourth  constitutional  convention 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions met  in  Detroit  the  third  week  in 
November,  elected  officers,  expressed 
themselves  on  urgent  public  issues,  and 
made  plans  for  intensified  drives  to  "or- 
ganize the  unorganized."  Philip  Mur- 
ray, head  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
was  unanimously  reelected  president  of 
the  CIO.  James  B.  Carey,  who  earlier 
failed  of  reelection  as  president  of  his 
own  union  (Electrical  Workers)  because 
of  his  anti-communist  stand,  was  re- 
elected  CIO  secretary.  The  six  vice- 
presidents  also  were  reelected. 

Coal  Strike — The  convention  unani- 
mously ratified  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  CIO  in  pledging  "un- 
qualified support"  to  the  strike  of  the  53,- 
000  miners  working  in  the  captive  mines 
of  the  steel  industry.  The  executive 
board,  in  its  resolution,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "the  cause  of  the  UMWA  is 
just,  fair,  and  reasonable,"  and  endorsed 
the  effort  of  the  union  "to  stabilize  the 
mining  industry  on  the  basis  of  a  union 
shop,  uniform  agreements  covering  com- 
mercial and  captive  mines."  On  the  day 
the  convention  adjourned,  the  mine 
workers  accepted  President  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  arbitration  of  the  captive 
mine  dispute,  both  sides,  it  was  an- 
nounced, agreeing  beforehand  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board. 

Organizing  Drives — In  discussing  the 
"fundamental  work"  of  organizing  the 
unorganized,  Philip  Murray  intimated  to 
the  convention  that  an  intensified  cam- 
paign will  go  forward  in  the  South, 
where  substantial  progress  already  has 
been  made.  In  addition,  the  CIO  con- 
vention considered  plans  for  nationwide 
drives  to  unionize  the  oil  industry,  the 


million  employes  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  chemical  and  by-products  in- 
dustries, and  to  push  forward  the  organ- 
ization of  the  swiftly  expanding  aircraft 
industry. 

National  Policy — The  CIO  convention 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which 
favored  a  policy  to  "immediately  furnish 
all  possible  aid  to  and  completely  coop- 
erate with  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China,  which  are  the  nations 
now  carrying  on  the  struggle  to  rid  the 
world  of  Nazism."  Further,  the  con- 
vention commended  President  Roosevelt 
"for  his  forthright  foreign  policy  and 
the  joint  action  of  the  President  and 
Congress  in  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
Neutrality  Law  which  will  .  .  .  assure 
the  quicker  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.". 
The  convention  held  that  "national  unity 
to  this  end  is  essential."  This  action  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  convention  at- 
titude a  year  ago,  when  John  L.  Lewis, 
with  the  backing  of  left  wing  unions, 
prevented  any  clear-cut  endorsement  of 
the  nation's  defense  effort.  At  Detroit, 
the  effect  of  Russian  participation  in  the 
war,  and  the  resulting  shift  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  "line"  in  this  country  was 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  many  left 
wing  delegations  on  defense,  lend-lease, 
and  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

CIO  and  OPM —  Bitterness,  which 
more  than  once  broke  out  in  fist  fights  in 
the  convention  hotel,  was  stirred  by  the 
drive  of  the  Lewis  forces  to  secure  from 
the  resolutions  committee  a  demand  for 
the  removal  of  Sidney  Hillman  from 
his  position  as  associate  director  of 
OPM.  Mr.  Hillman  was  the  leader  of 
the  anti-Lewis  forces  in  the  CIO  con- 
vention a  year  ago,  and  the  break  be- 
tween the  two  men  has  been  widened  by 
Hillman's  increasing  participation  in  the 
defense  effort,  Lewis's  increasing  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration. The  Lewis  groups  finally  ac- 
cepted a  resolution  criticizing  OPM  in 
general,  but  not  mentioning  Mr.  Hill- 
man  specifically.  This  resolution  charged 
that:  "The  deadly  grip  which  corporate 
dollar-a-year  men  have  established  over 
the  OPM  and  other  defense  agencies, 
through  their  'business  as  usual'  con- 
cept and  absence  of  planning,  have  cur- 
tailed production  of  necessary  war  mate- 
rials and  caused  unemployment  through 
priorities,  thereby  leaving  idle  machin- 
ery and  idle  men  with  a  corresponding 
failure  in  production  and  a  destruction 
of  American  morale." 

Industry  Councils — The  CIO  con- 
vention went  on  record  as  favoring  a 
reorganization  of  the  nation's  production 
drive  along  the  lines  of  the  Murray  in- 
dustry council  plan,  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing "the  highest  possible  productive  effi- 
ciency of  American  industry  through  the 
full  and  complete  cooperation  of  indus- 
try, organized  labor,  and  government. 
Through  industry  councils  which  would 
establish  regional  and  plant  committees, 
the  resources  and  brains  of  all  would  be 
dedicated  to  our  single  task  of  maximum 
production." 

Other  Issues — The  convention  called 
on  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  to 
overrule  the  report  of  Judge  Sears  which 
recommends  the  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges,  California  director  of  the  CIO; 
it  "wholeheartedly  denounced"  the  train- 
ing of  draftees  for  service  in  strike  situa- 
tions; urged  that  the  basic  pay  of  draft- 
ees be  raised  to  $60  a  month;  called  for 
expansion  of  federal  housing  and  social 
security  programs;  called  for  expansion 
of  the  civil  rights  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Justice ;  criticized  proposals  for 
"freezing  wages";  called  for  the  use  of 
all  means  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
to  avert  strikes  in  defense  industries,  but 
upheld  the  resignation  of  CIO  represen- 
tatives from  the  National  Defense  Me- 
diation Board  in  protest  against  the 
board's  nine-to-two  decision  in  the  cap- 
tive coal  mines  case. 

Relief  and  WPA 

'HPHE  dividends  in  public  improve- 
ments  accumulated  through  six 
years  of  the  WPA  have  settled  once  and 
for  all  the  old  dispute  about  work  ver- 
sus the  dole,"  says  Howard  O.  Hunter, 
commissioner  of  work  projects,  in  a  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  six  years  of  WPA 
accomplishments  up  to  June  30,  1941. 
The  600,000  miles  of  new  and  improved 
roads,  the  72,699  new  bridges  and  via- 
ducts, the  30,000  new  public  buildings, 
are  only  part  of  the  results  of  the  many- 
armed  construct'on  program.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  numerous  recreational  fa- 


cilities including,  among  other  things, 
over  2,000  stadiums  or  grandstands,  1,- 
500  parks,  2,800  playgrounds,  9,000  ten- 
nis courts,  2,600  golf  courses;  public 
utilities  and  sanitation  constructions,  in- 
cluding some  1,000  pumping  stations, 
538.000  sewer  service  connections,  2,- 
200,000  sanitary  privies;  flood  control- 
and  conservation  works,  including  150 
fish  hatcheries,  6,000  miles  of  firebreaks, 
5,700  miles  of  fire  and  forest  trails,  1,- 
600  miles  of  retaining  walls,  1,000  miles 
of  pipe  line  for  irrigation  systems;  air- 
port and  airway  facilities  including  over 
200  new  landing  fields  and  350  recon- 
structed or  improved  fields. 

Less  easy  to  measure  by  physical  count 
are  the  results  of  the  WPA  community 
service  programs  embracing  all  non-con- 
struction programs.  Concrete  enough  for 
the  persons  who  received  them  were  the 
342,000,000  garments  made  in  the  sew- 
ing projects,  the  765,000,000  lunches 
served  in  the  school  lunch  programs,  the 
60,000,000  quarts  of  food  preserved  in 
the  food  canning  program.  Cumulative 
figures  are  not  given  for  WPA  educa- 
tional and  health  activities,  but  these  are 
measured  in  the  report  through  enroll- 
ments for  specified  periods.  During  April 
1941  over  760,000  persons  were  enrolled 
in  WPA  adult  education  programs;  230,- 
000  persons  received  music  instruction; 
58,000  persons  received  art  instruction; 
2,800,000  persons  attended  WPA  con- 
certs. During  a  two-week  period  in 
January  1940  over  200,000  persons  re- 
ceived WPA  health  examinations  and 
treatments;  82,000  laboratory  tests  were 
made;  17,000  immunizations  were  given. 
During  one  week  in  November  1940  over 
13,000,000  persons  participated  in  WPA 
recreational  activities. 

Contributing  to  these  accomplishments 
and  many  others  mentioned  in  the  report 
were  the  over-all  total  of  8,500,000  in- 
dividuals whose  WPA  earnings  support- 
ed some  25,000,000  persons  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  six  years.  Over 
the  entire  time  the  rolls  averaged  2,130,- 
000,  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  they 
stood  at  1,710,000.  Last  month,  they 
had  dropped  still  further  to  1,040,000. 

Toward  Employment — A  method  of 
converting  the  "unemployable"  into  the 
"employed"  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Bureau  of  Veteran 
Relief  with  considerable  success,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation. The  procedure  is  clinical, 
group  interviews  of  all  important  staff 
members  with  every  veteran  on  the  rolls 
in  an  effort  to  discover  all  skills,  ex- 
periences or  even  hobbies  which  might 
contribute  to  the  man's  employability. 
The  information  thus  obtained  arms  the 
agency  with  specific  facts  for  contacts 
with  prospective  employers  in  place  of 
the  banal  statement  that  the  client  can 
do  "any  kind  of  light  work."  In  addi- 


tion, if  the  clinic  discovers  that  a  short 
period  of  training  would  help  the  veteran 
to  become  more  "employable,"  such 
training  is  arranged.  Over  half  the  vet- 
erans interviewed  in  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  clinic's  existence  were  aided  to 
jobs.  ...  In  Illinois,  the  Public  Aid 
Commission  is  working  on  a  plan  to 
rate  relief  recipients  according  to  de- 
gree of  employability.  Under  the  plan, 
the  use  of  the  term  "unemployable" 
would  be  dropped,  all  the  recipients  being 
classified  into  two  groups — those  with 
"greater  possibilities  of  employment"  and 
those  with  "limited  chances  of  working." 
Major  changes  of  policy  would  permit 
classification  into  the  first  group  of  some 
persons  under  eighteen,  over  sixty-five, 
or  attending  full  time  day  schools — all 
formerly  ranked  as  "unemployable." 


In  Private  Agencies — The  legend  that 
relief  is  granted  in  private  agencies  only 
as  a  "tool"  is  exploded  by  four  facts  which 
have  emerged  from  a  recently  completed 
study  of  relief  practices  of  private  family 
agencies  in  Boston,  undertaken  two  years 
ago  by  the  local  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. Of  the  1,868  families  under  study, 
half  had  been  accepted  as  cases  by  the 
private  agencies  primarily  because  of 
their  economic  needs.  In  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  cases  studied  the  relief  given 
by  the  private  agencies  was  a  supplemen- 
tation of  public  aid.  Most  of  the  fam- 
ilies had  inadequate  resources  even 
counting  the  agency  ass:stance.  In  most 
cases  where  there  were  health  problems, 
the  agencies  were  supplementing  the 
family  income  to  provide  basic  necessities 
"rather  than  granting  items  of  relief  di- 
rectly related  to  a  medical  diagnosis." 
Says  Katherine  D.  Hardwick.  director  of 
the  Simmons  School  of  Social  Work,  in 
summarizing  the  study  in  a  recent  bulle- 
tin issued  by  the  council:  "If  the  public 
agency  cannot  now  meet  the  minimum 
needs  of  its  families,  the  private  agencies 
should  face  the  principle  of  supplementa- 
tion with  a  new  philosophy,  with  minds 
open  to  changes  in  agency  organization 
and  function  and  certainly  with  more 
money." 

The  Public's  Health 

A  FTER  long  study  an  experiments 
•^^  medical  care  plan  for  tenants  of  Nev 
York  City's  new  East  River  Housing 
Project  has  been  worked  out  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  County  Medica 
Society  and  may  soon  be  presented  to  the 
society  and  then  to  the  city  for  approval. 
Under  the  plan  one  resident  physician 
would  be  provided  for  every  250  families 
living  in  the  project.  Tenants,  joining  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  would  pay  25  cents  a 
month  if  unattached,  50  cents  if  a  mar- 
ried couple,  75  cents  if  a  couple  with  one 
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child,  $1  if  a  family  of  four  or  more  per- 
sons. The  resident  physicians  would  be 
appointed  by  a  supervisory  medical  board 
consisting  of  senior  members  of-the  med- 
ical board  of  the  nearest  hospital  and 
two  physicians  appointed  by  the  county 
medical  society.  They  would  work 
closely  with  the  hospital  where  their  pa- 
tients would  be  sent  for  free  ward  care 
in  case  of  catastrophic  illness.  Public 
clinics  would  be  used  in  a  consultative 
capacity.  The  project  would  be  gov- 
erned by  an  East  River  Medical  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  supervisory  medical 
board  and  two  members  of  the  tenants' 
association.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  physicians  chosen  for  residence 
should  be  young  men  who  have  recently 
completed  internship,  so  that  "if  the  ex- 
periment should  be  terminated  after  two 
years,  they  will  have  lost  nothing  and 
will  have  gained  in  experience." 

Prestige? —  Not  just  to  be  sneezed  at  is 
the  common  cold,  estimated  to  cost 
American  industry  at  least  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  in  working  time.  So  im- 
portant is  it  in  the  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Public  Opinion  that  it 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  several  Gallup 
polls  at  periodic  intervals  throughout 
the  winter.  The  first  such  poll,  taken 
during  one  week  last  October,  indicated 
that  some  13,000,000  persons  throughout 
the  country,  or  one  tenth  of  the  total 
population,  were  suffering  from  colds 


during  the  week.  Colds  were  more  fre- 
quent at  that  time  in  the  East  Central, 
West  Central,  and  Pacific  Coast  sections 
than  in  New  England,  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  or  the  South. 

Memorial — The  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital at  Denver,  the  country's  oldest  per- 
manently endowed  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion for  the  free  care  of  the  tuberculous, 
is  to  have  a  permanently  endowed  chil- 
dren's room  in  memory  of  Sara  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  President's  mother.  The 
endowment  will  come  from  the  proceeds 
of  all  this  year's  philanthropic  activities 
of  the  hospital's  New  York  Women's 
Division. 

Cooperation —  "Community  Organiza- 
tion for  Health  Education,"  a  recently 
issued  report  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  describes  the  various  efforts 
toward  integration  of  health  education 
programs  in  twenty-six  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Though  each  community  differs  from  the 
others  in  its  problems  and  approaches, 
the  programs  fall  into  three  main  cate- 
gories: those  initiated  under  school  lead- 
ership; those  initiated  under  health  de- 
partment leadership ;  those  initiated  by 
joint  activity  of  schools,  health  depart- 
ments and,  occasionally,  private  health 
agencies.  The  study  committee  reports 
that  community  organization  in  the  field 


of  health  education  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward by  a  change  in  the  educational  phil- 
osophy of  the  schools,  which  "are  asking 
how  effectively  they  are  helping  students 
to  face  problems  of  living" ;  by  a  change 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  public  health  ad- 
ministrator, who  "is  becoming  more  con- 
cerned with  the  health  education  of  the 
same  public  as  is  served  by  the  schools"; 
by  the  financial  assistance  of  the  federal 
government  through  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  and  other  agencies. 

Examinations — Acting  on  President 
Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  periodic  med- 
ical examinations  might  improve  the 
health  of  the  nation,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  Society  has  unanimously 
approved  a  plan  to  provide  standard  low 
cost  examinations.  Under  the  plan,  per- 
sons able  to  pay  would  be  examined  by 
their  personal  physicians  at  a  charge  of 
$5.  Indigents  would  receive  free  exam- 
inations through  the  cooperation  of  the 
central  admitting  bureau  for  the  hos- 
pitals and  local  medical  schools. 


Movies — The  American  Film  Center, 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  has 
established  a  section  to  function  as  a 
clearing  house  and  information  center  on 
the  use  and  production  of  health  educa- 
tion and  medical  films.  Through  this 
section,  which  has  received  a  grant  from 
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the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  center 
plans  to  evaluate  existing  health  films 
and  publish  lists  of  recommended  films. 
It  will  also  develop  a  long  range  produc- 
tion program  in  collaboration  with  com- 
petent health  agencies. 

Information  Booth — Last  month  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
opened  up  its  first  information  service  in 
one  of  its  thirty  health  districts.  The 
service,  which  may  be  extended  eventu- 
ally to  all  the  districts,  was  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Citizens  Health 
Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Development.  The  booth 
is  staffed  by  six  volunteers,  each  of  whom 
gives  two  full  days  a  week  to  answering 
the  public's  questions  on  where  to  go, 
what  to  do  about  health  problems.  The 
volunteers  have  been  trained  for  their 
work  by  means  of  a  course  sponsored  by 
the  Welfare  Council  and  the  Junior 
League  of  New  York  City. 

New  Drive — Doctors,  nurses,  field 
workers,  and  laboratory  assistants  are 
being  provided  by  WPA  to  help  the 
Newark,  N.  J.,  health  department  in  an 
intensive  fight  against  whooping  cough, 
the  scourge  that  causes  more  deaths 
among  children  of  pre-school  age  than 
any  of  the  other  "children's  diseases." 
During  the  next  twelve  months,  more 
than  6,000  children  will  be  immunized 
at  the  city's  sixteen  baby  clinics.  Persons 
in  charge  of  the  project  point  out  that 
much  of  the  greatly  increased  incidence 
of  whooping  cough  in  England,  resulting 
from  the  crowded  conditions  of  air-raid 
shelters,  might  have  been  prevented  by 
protective  immunizations.  During  five 
months  in  the  winter  of  1940-41  whoop- 
ing cough  in  England  jumped  from  3,- 
967  to  37,150  cases. 


On  the  Campuses 

A  NOTHER   move    in    the    effort   to 

**•  secure  postgraduate  and  professional 
education  for  Negroes  recently  was 
made  in  Kentucky,  where  Charles  Eu- 
bank of  Louisville,  a  qualified  student 
who  was  denied  admission  to  the  school 
of  engineering  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  brought  suit  against  the  uni- 
versity, charging  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  case  is  of  special 
interest  since  it  challenges  the  Day  law, 
passed  by  the  Kentucky  legislature  in 
1904,  which  forbids  the  attendance  of 
both  Negro  and  white  students  in  the 
same  school.  That  law  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Gaines  case,  which  originated  in 
Missouri,  states  have  been  required  to 
admit  Negroes  to  public  educational  in- 
stitutions, or  provide  equal  facilities  for 
them.  The  Kentucky  Council  on  In- 


terracial Cooperation  recently  issued  a 
statement  calling  for  equal  educational 
provision  for  both  races.  Holding  that 
it  is  impractical  to  duplicate  for  Ne- 
groes a  system  of  schools  comparable 
to  those  available  to  white  Kentucky 
students,  the  council  proposed  that  Ne- 
groes be  admitted  to  existing  schools 
with  whites,  taking  care  to  point  out 
that  at  present  it  urged  interracial  edu- 
cation only  on  graduate  and  professional 
levels. 

Record  and  Report —  "The  Colleges 
and  the  Courts,"  by  M.  M.  Chambers, 
reviews  judicial  decisions  between  1936 
and  1940  regarding  higher  education  in 
this  country.  From  the  Carnegie  Found- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, 522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York ;  no 
charge.  .  .  .  The  latest  addition  to  The 
Reference  Shelf  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  is  a  volume  on  "Federal  Aid  for 
Education,"  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen,  bring- 
ing together  facts  and  opinions  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversial  question. 
Price  $1.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

In  Georgia —  Eight  members  of  the 
Georgia  state  board  of  regents  voted 
on  November  19  to  rehire  the  ten  uni- 
versity educators  whose  dismissal  last 
summer  was  directed  by  Governor  Eu- 
gene Talmadge.  [See  "It  Has  Hap- 
pened Here,"  by  Ralph  McGill,  in  Sur- 
vey Graphic  for  September.]  Governor 
Talmadge  has  challenged  the  latest  move 
by  the  regents,  holding  that  nine  mem- 
bers constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board 
which  governs  the  state  university  sys- 
tem, while  Chancellor  S.  V.  Sanford 
maintains  that  seven  members  make  a 
quorum.  Governor  Talmadge  had 
charged  that  Dean  Cocking  of  the  uni- 
versity's college  of  education  and  Pres- 
ident Marvin  S.  Pittman  of  South  Geor- 
gia College,  favored  interracial  educa- 
tion. Educators  throughout  the  country 
denounced  the  governor's  interference 
with  college  and  university  administra- 
tion. The  General  Education  Board 
severed  its  hitherto  generous  financial 
connections  with  the  university.  The 
Southern  Educational  Conference  voted 
to  drop  the  university  from  member- 
ship, which  meant  that  the  institution 
no  longer  was  accredited.  The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  dropped 
both  the  university  and  Georgia  Tech 
from  the  list  of  approved  institutions. 
With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 
Georgia  students  joined  in  protesting: 
the  governor's  action. 

A  group  of  Georgia  leaders,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the  Catholic 
Committee  of  the  South,  has  carried 
out  a  statewide  program  in  eighteen  col- 
leges and  universities  which  sought  to 
unify  their  fellow  citizens  against  at- 


tempts "to  foment  religious  bigotry." 
The  week's  program  was  climaxed  by 
a  rally  in  the  Georgia  Tech  auditorium, 
which  was  addressed  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  Jew- 
ish rabbi. 

Ecole  Libre — The  New  School  for  So- 
cial Research  announces  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Franco-Belgian  school  for 
postgraduate  study,  the  Ecole  Libre  ties 
Unities  Etudes.  The  new  institution 
brings  together  more  than  thirty  dis- 
tinguished French  and  Belgian  scholars, 
and  will  be  divided  into  three  faculties- — 
science,  law,  and  letters — each  headed, 
as  is  the  usage  in  France,  by  its  own 
dean  and  vice-dean.  The  Ecole  Libre 
also  will  include  the  Institute  of  Philol- 
ogy and  Oriental  and  Slavic  History, 
formerly  part  of  the  University  of  Brus- 
sels, which  has  been  brought  to  this 
country  almost  intact.  In  addition  to 
holding  classes,  conferences,  and  semi- 
nars, the  Ecole  Libre  proposes  to  publish 
a  monthly  review.  Dr.  Alvin  Johnson, 
director  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  president  of  the  affiliated 
Ecole  Libre,  states  that  the  new  institu- 
tion has  two  purposes:  "first,  the  de- 
fense and  conservation  of  Latin  culture, 
now  sadly  threatened ;  and  second,  un- 
yielding defiance  to  fascist  suppression 
of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  scholar- 
ship." Further  information  from  the 
Ecole  Libre,  66  West  12  Street,  New 
York. 


Campus  Conference — Stephens  C  o  1  - 
lege,  Columbia,  Mo.,  last  month  spon- 
sored a  forum  which  sought  to  chart 
"a  program  for  giving  effective  direc- 
tion to  the  American  woman  in  her 
role  as  a  primary  force  in  shaping  the 
ideals,  strengths,  and  moral  fiber  of  the 
nation."  Participants  included  educators, 
psychologists,  experts  in  health  and  nu- 
trition, leaders  of  women's  organi/a- 
tions,  representatives  of  government  and 
business.  The  topics  of  the  five  ses- 
sions were:  the  American  home  and  its 
problems;  current  conditions  as  they  af- 
fect the  American  woman  and  the  home; 
problems  of  marriage  and  the  family ; 
factors  which  affect  the  stability  of  the 
American  home;  problems  of  modern 
youth;  moral  and  religious  bases  for 
sound  citizenship. 


Recreation 


'  I  *  HE  need  for  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  recreation 
agencies  emerged  as  an  outstanding  con- 
cern at  the  recent  annual  National  Rec- 
reation Congress  in  Baltimore  where 
more  than  1.700  recreation  leaders  met 
to  discuss  "The  America  We  Defend." 
That  the  present  emergency  provide?  an 
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opportunity  to  meet  this  need  and  to 
work  out  some  long  due  over-all  plan- 
ning was  pointed  out  by  more  than  one 
speaker.  The  picture  of  confused  ad- 
ministration brought  by  recreation  lead- 
ers from  some  defense  communities  indi- 
cated that  all  is  not  yet  as  it  should  be. 
However,  most  of  the  speakers  seemed 
confident  that  the  various  levels  of  rec- 
reational responsibility — federal,  local, 
public,  private — were  being  brought 
closer  together  by  their  common  goal, 
the  maintenance  of  morale.  Speakers 
and  delegates  alike  emphasized  the  re- 
lationship between  recreation  and  democ- 
racy— "Because  the  recreation  movement 
is  largely  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  the  individual,  recreation  workers  can 
do  much  to  strengthen  man's  faith  in 
himself,  in  his  dignity,  in  his  power  .to 
make  his  own  choices." 

The  Congress,  not  just  content  with  a 
statement  of  the  larger  issues,  concerned 
itself  also  with  the  means  of  reaching 
such  ends.  Several  meetings  were  held 
on  the  adequate  use  of  facilities,  where 
suggestions  were  made  for  the  fuller  use 
of  school  and  other  community  buildings, 
greater  use  of  outlying  parks  and  for- 
ests, night  lighting  of  playgrounds.  The 
delegates  also  considered  the  subject  of 
recreation  in  housing  projects,  stressing 
the  need  for  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween local  housing  authorities  and  mu- 
nicipal recreation  executives  prior  to  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  a  housing  proj- 
ect. Speakers  looking  to  the  future 
pointed  to  the  part  that  a  nationwide 
public  recreation  program  could  play  in 
helping  to  avert  post-war  unemployment. 
"There  is  not  going  to  be  full  employ- 
ment on  a  permanent  basis  except  as  we 
enlarge  our  willingness  to  buy  and  pay 
for  cultural  services." 

Playgrounds—  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
doubled  its  playground  facilities  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  announce- 
ment of  the  International  City  Mana- 
gers' Association.  Action  was  taken  on 
the  basis  of  a  study  which  recommended 
a  comprehensive  recreation  program  pro- 
viding central  recreation  areas  for  use 
by  the  whole  city,  community  centers  in 
each  of  twelve  districts,  a  playground 
within  three  blocks  of  every  child.  The 
Department  of  Welfare's  recreation  di- 
vision, in  choosing  playground  expansion 
as  its  first  bite  at  the  program,  found 
itself  with  a  mouthful  of  problems  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  land  areas.  These 
it  managed  to  resolve  by  utilizing  tax  de- 
linquent lands  taken  over  by  the  city  and 
properties  controlled  by  the  park,  public 
works,  and  water  departments,  and  by 
obtaining  permission  from  private  own- 
ers to  clear  off  and  level  some  of  their 
land  for  use  as  play  centers. 

Since  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  segre- 
gated age-groups  in  its  seven  play- 
grounds, attendance  has  increased  400 


percent.  Facilities  at  each  playground 
are  arranged  so  that  the  youngest  chil- 
dren play  at  one  end,  the  oldest  at  the 
other,  intermediates  in  between. 

Approved —  That  New  York  City's 
program  of  improved  and  expanded  recre- 
ational facilities  has  been  popular  with 
the  public  is  indicated  by  a  100  percent 
increase  during  the  past  eight  years  in 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  facilities 
in  the  parks.  That  the  popularity  is  still 
growing  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  report 
from  the  city  Department  of  Parks 
showing  a  20  percent  increase  in  such 
revenue  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1941  as  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  Most  lucrative  of  the  facilities 
are  the  city's  ten  golf  courses  which  ac- 
counted for  $278,506  of  the  $993,607 
brought  in  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year.  Most  successful  from  the 
standpoint  of  attendance  were  the  thir- 


teen miles  of  beaches  which  attracted  a 
total  of  40,000,000  persons  during  the 
period.  The  department  recently  reduced 
its  rates  for  children's  admission  to 
swimming  pools  and  skating  rinks  so 
that  the  children  would  not  have  to  pay 
a  federal  tax. 

In  Print — "The  Conference  Table," 
monthly  publication  of  the  recreation 
project  of  the  WPA  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, is  worth  a  peek  from  those  plan- 
ning in-service  training  material  for 
recreational  leaders,  WPA  or  otherwise. 
The  bulk  of  its  contents  is  comprised 
of  reprints  of  authoritative  articles  on 
recreational  theory,  excerpts  from  other 
publications  on  recreation  and  allied 
fields,  book  and  pamphlet  reviews. 
Among  its  regular  concerns  are  admin- 
istration, training,  program,  community 
relationships.  From  the  project,  49 
Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Professional 


T^HE  decision  taken  at  the  annual 
*-  business  session  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  to  hold  its  1942 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  was  ratified 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference at  its  October  meeting.  The 
matter  had  been  reopened  because  of 
protests  made  by  individuals  and  by  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  on  the 
ground  of  probable  discrimination  in 
New  Orleans  against  Negro  delegates. 
After  reviewing  the  pluses  and  minuses 
of  the  whole  situation  the  executive 
committee  voted,  eleven  to  two,  not  to 
rescind  the  action  taken  at  the  business 
meeting,  and  to  proceed  with  plans  to 
meet  in  New  Orleans.  All  meetings  of 
the  conference  and  the  facilities  of  its 
headquarters  will  be  open  to  all  per- 
sons attending,  and  registering,  without 
restrictions  of  any  kind.  There  will  be 
no  segregation  in  seating  arrangements 
either  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  or 
anywhere  else  where  conference  meet- 
ings are  scheduled.  The  conference  it- 
self will  not  sponsor  any  "meal  meetings" 
and  is  urging  its  associate  groups  to 
adopt  the  same -policy. 

In  commenting  on  the  arrangements 
in  New  Orleans,  Shelby  M.  Harrison, 
president  of  the  conference,  said  in  an 
article  in  Social  Work  Today,  pre- 
printed in  The  Conference  Bulletin: 

"These  arrangements  do  not  achieve 
at  one  step  the  complete  non-discrim- 
ination which  most  of  our  membership 
desires,  hut  neither  have  we  reached 
the  final  ideal  position  with  respect  to 
governmental  policy  on  relief,  or  civil 
liberties,  or  the  techniques  of  case  work, 
or  any  of  the  other  equally  important 
concerns  of  the  conference.  The  agree- 


ment we  have  obtained  ensures  full 
non-discrimination  within  the  confer- 
ence itself,  and  represents,  we  are  con- 
fidently informed,  a  distinct  forward 
step  in  the  community  whose  guests 
we  are  to  be." 

Meantime  the  conference  program 
committee  is  hard  at  work  sifting  the 
nearly  600  suggestions  that  have  come 
to  it  from  all  over  the  country.  Special 
committees  authorized  by  the  conference 
to  arrange  programs  in  their  subject 
areas  are:  The  Alien  and  Foreign  Born 
Citizen;  Conservation  of  Family  Fi- 
nances and  Resources;  Interstate  Mi- 
gration; Law  and  Social  Work;  Physic- 
ally Handicapped;  Post- War  Social 
Planning;  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 

State  Conferences —  "Statewide  social 
welfare  organization  is  today  more  im- 
portant than  it  has  been  in  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  social  work," 
says  Arthur  Dunham  in  the  "Future 
of  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work," 
a  pamphlet  published  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  for  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Conference  Secre- 
taries. The  author  considers  the  various 
types  of  statewide  organizations  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  which  is  best  equip- 
ped to  carry  out  the  important  function 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  long 
range  public  welfare  program  for  the 
state.  His  conclusion  that  the  state  con- 
ference of  social  work  is  the  logical 
organization  to  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity carries  with  it  the  prerequisite  that 
certain  changes  in  organization  must 
take  place  within  the  conference,  among 
them  an  increase  of  lay  participation  and 
the  development  of  an  active  year  round 
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program.  Price  15  cents  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  82 
North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
.  .  .  The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  compiled  a  list  of  forty-two 
national  agencies  which  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  help  supply  speakers 
for  state  conferences.  Some  of  them 
will  provide  speakers  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  conferences  on  the  theory  that 
the  organization  will  benefit  from  the 
arrangement.  Others  with  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  require  the  speaker's 
expenses,  but  suggest  that  these  could 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  if  the  dates  of 
the  conference  corresponded  with  a  field 
trip  of  the  speaker.  Several  have  agreed 
to  suggest  other  speakers  if  they  are 
unable  to  send  a  staff  member  of  their 
own  organization  at  the  time  requested. 

Success —  Last  month  a  general  con- 
ference on  social  security  was  held  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  of  industry  and  of  organ- 
ized labor,  exchanging  views  on  the 
subject.  Also  participating  were  mem- 
bers of  the  university  faculty  and  of 
the  International  Labor  Office.  Persons 
attending  the  conference  totaled  250. 
So  successful  was  the  conference  in  the 
opinion  of  the  university  faculty  com- 
mittee which  sponsored  it  that  plans 
are  under  way  to  make  it  an  annual 
event,  enlarging  its  scope  and  broadening 
its  base  of  participation. 

Bulletins — After  one  year  of  existence 
the  Social  Workers'  Assembly  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  professional  and  social 
organization  for  practicing  social  work- 
ers, feels  well  enough  established  to 
launch  a  regular  bulletin,  The  Lacon- 
ian,  for  its  members.  Volume  I,  num- 
ber 1,  contains  news  of  coming  events 
sponsored  by  the  club,  summaries  of 
past  doings,  a  condensation  of  a  selected 
piece  of  social  work  literature.  .  .  . 
"Scouting  for  Facts,"  the  new  official 
publication  of  the  research  and  statistical 
service  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  contains  help- 
ful information  to  scout  executives  in 
carrying  out  the  administrative  part  of 
their  jobs  as  well  as  theoretical  dis- 
cussions on  child  development  as  re- 
lated to  the  scouting  field. 

Reorganized —  After  forty-six  years  of 
providing  an  annual  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  welfare  problems,  the  Illinois 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare  last  month 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Il- 
linois Welfare  Association.  Instead  of 
concentrating  on  one  annual  statewide 
conference,  as  in  the  past,  the  new  as- 
sociation will  function  on  a  year-round 
basis  through  a  plan  of  territorial  dis- 
trict organization.  There  will  be  about 
ten  districts  altogether,  each  consisting 


of  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  counties  sur- 
rounding natural  centers  of  welfare  ac- 
tivity. Each  district  will  have  its  own 
officers  and  committees  and  will  sponsor 
a  regional  conference  dealing  with  local 
or  regional  problems.  The  annual  state 
meeting  will  be  continued,  but  will  grow 
out  of  the  regional  meetings — reversing 
the  process  that  has  been  in  effect.  All 
the  districts  will  have  equal  representa- 
tion on  the  state  body.  The  four  dis- 
tricts already  organized  or  in  process  of 
organization  include  Rock  Island-Gales- 
burg,  Champaign,  Carlinville,  and 
Bloomington. 

Headquarters  of  the  association  are 
to  be  moved  from  Chicago  to  Spring- 
field and  a  full  time  executive  will  be 
employed.  Many  persons  hope  that  the 
reorganization  will  enable  the  associa- 
tion to  become  self-supporting,  so  that 
it  no  longer  will  be  obliged  to  accept 
the  present  subsidy  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  They  find 
hope  in  the  fact  that  more  than  200 
members  were  enrolled  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, bringing  the  total  active  member-' 
ship  up  to  725.  The  goal  is  4,000  active 
members.  First  president  of  the  new 
association  is  Leo  M.  Lyons,  director 
of  the  Chicago  Relief  Administration. 

Memorials — Last  month  Hadassah,  the 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica, announced  the  creation  of  a  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  Scholarship  Fund  of  $50,- 
000,  in  tribute  to  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  to  provide  vocational  training 
for  young  people  in  Palestine.  The 
money  is  to  be  spent  over  a  ten-year 
period  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  year. 
Plans  are  to  provide  100  scholarships 
annually  for  the  first  three  years  to 
the  Alice  L.  Seligsberg  Trade  School 


for  Girls  in  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Three  of 
the  four  shipments  of  books  sent  to  the 
library  of  the  school  of  social  work  in 
Palestine  by  the  I.  M.  Rubinow  Mem- 
orial Committee  are  now  safe  on  the 
library  shelves,  according  to  a  recent 
clipper-sent  report  from  the  director  of 
the  school's  department  of  pedagogy. 
The  committee,  organized  four  years 
ago  to  provide  books  for  the  then  newly- 
established  school,  has  been  the  donor 
of  500  of  the  library's  5,000  volumes  as 
well  as  of  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  a 
part  time  librarian.  In  the  meantime,  the 
school  itself  has  added  to  social  work 
literature  through  the  production  of 
thirty-nine  theses  of  scientific  interest. 
The  committee  is  arranging  to  have 
these  translated  into  English  so  that 
copies  may  be  made  available  for  social 
work  libraries  in  this  country. 

Kaleidoscopic  Decade— In  "APWA: 
Our  Autobiography"  you  can  see  their 
faces,  the  people  who  put  the  American  , 
Public  Welfare  Assoc!ation  on  the  map, 
from  L.  A.  Halbert,  the  first  president, 
right  through  to  the  present  staff,  smil- 
ing across  their  desks  at  "1313."  The 
lively  text  recounts  the  story  of  the 
association's  development  during  ten 
years  of  swift  chance  in  the  public  wel- 
fare scene,  especially  during  the  years 
1930  to  1936  when  "our  work  went 
forward  in  a  series  of  leg-straining 
bounds  with  scarcely  a  breathing  space 
between."  The  autobiography  (59  pp. 
Price  $1,  from  the  APWA,  1313  East 
60  Street,  Chicago)  was  prepared  and 
published  as  the  result  of  a  mandate 
from  the  membershin  at  the  1940  round 
table  conference  in  Washington.  It  adds 
a  valuable  record  to  the  history  of  a 
kaleidoscopic  decade  in  social  welfare. 


People  and  Things 


T"\URING  the  first  twenty-five  months 
of  the  European  war  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  sent  relief  to  the  value 
of  $49,753,515  to  the  victims  of  warfare 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Of  this,  slightly  more  than  half  repre- 
sents relief  made  available  by  the  Red 
Cross,  the  remainder  representing  the 
value  of  supplies  purchased  by  govern- 
ment funds  and  distributed  by  the  ARC. 
Beneficiaries  have  been  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles,  $30,237,305;  the  Middle 
East,  $2,329,021;  China,  $3,718,492; 
Russia,  $444,312;  France,  $4,707,287; 
Finland,  $2,319,634;  Greece,  $401.127; 
Yugoslavia,  $90,020;  Spain,  $1,744.914. 
British  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war  have 
received  $714,951  in  ARC  relief  supplies. 

Changes — The  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  recently  announced  the  ap- 


pointment of  Leona  Massoth  as  execu- 
tive secretary  to  succeed  Marian  Hath- 
way,  resigned.  Miss  Massoth,  whose  ap- 
pointment is  for  an  eight  month's  period, 
is  on  leave  from  her  position  as  assistant 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana.  Prior  to  going  to  In- 
diana in  1934  she  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago.  .  .  .  Dor- 
othy C.  Kahn  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  her  position  as  assistant  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  National  Refugee  Service  as  di- 
rector of  the  family  service  department. 
.  .  .  The  National  Association  of  Day 
Nurseries  has  a  new  New  York  field 
secretary  in  Cathryn  S.  Guyler,  formerly 
child  care  consultant  with  the  U.  S. 
Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 
Children.  .  .  .  Arthur  Morehead  has 
resigned  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
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Texas  Social  Welfare  Association  to  be- 
come assistant  director  of  personnel  for 
the  Midwestern  area  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  with  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis.  .  .  .  George  E.  DeMar  is  the  new 
industrial  secretary  at  the  Urban  League 
of  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Reginald  A. 
Johnson,  resigned.  Mr.  DeMar  until 
recently  was  an  assistant  in  the  office  of 
the  impartial  chairman  of  the  laundry 
industry  in  New  York  City. 

Presidents —  New  York  City's  commis- 
sioner of  hospitals  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's dean  and  professor  of  medical  ec- 
onomics for  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Willard  C.  Rappleye, 
last  month  -added  to  his  responsibilities 
the  presidency  of  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr. 
Foundation,  an  organization  for  social 
research  and  medical  education.  In  his 
new  office  Dr.  Rappleye  succeeds  the  late 
Dr.  Ludwig  Kast.  .  .  .  New  president 
of  the  National  Probation  Association  is 
Roscoe  Pound  of  the  faculty  of  the  Law 
School  of  Harvard  University.  Prof. 
Pound  succeeds  Timothy  N.  Pfeiffer, 
New  York  attorney. 

About  Money — In  its  1941  yearbook, 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  makes  a  detailed  statement 
of  its  revenues  and  expenditures  since  it 
was  endowed  in  1910  by  the  late  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  capital  fund  of  $10,000,- 
000  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  in- 
creased to  $11,027,945.  The  total  income 
which  alone  is  expendable,  had  amounted 
up  to  June  30,  1940,  to  $15,583,280.  But 
grants  for  special  purposes  made  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  increased  the  total 
income  to  $18,520,659  of  which  all  but 
$440,548  had  been  expended  by  July  1, 
1940.  The  endowment  operates  through 
three  divisions:  intercourse  and  educa- 
tion, international  law,  economics  and 
history.  .  .  .  The  first  100  community 
chests  to  count  their  "take"  in  the  1941 
fall  campaigns  reported  a  6  percent  in- 
crease over  last  year.  If  subsequent  re- 
turns are  as  good,  this  will  be  the  third 
consecutive  year  that  community  chests 
have  made  gains  over  the  previous  year. 
The  total  raised  this  past  fall  by  the 
first  100  chests  reporting  to  Community 
Chests  and  Council,  Inc.,  was  $22,223,- 
534  as  compared  to  $20,918,132  for  the 
same  cities  a  year  ago.  Of  this  year's 
funds  $496,070  was  raised  in  nineteen 
of  the  cities  for  defense  and  war  relief 


Among  the  Doctors — Last  month 
New  York  City's  Rellevue  Hospital  lost 
its  director  of  psychiatry  when  Dr.  Karl 
M.  Bowman  left  to  take  over  the  super- 
vision of  the  psychiatric  clinic  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School. 
His  Bellevue  post,  which  eventually  will 
be  filled  by  way  of  a  civil  service  exam- 
ination, is  held  temporarily  by  Dr.  Car- 


ter N.  Colbert.  .  .  .  Another  psychiatrist 
to  leave  the  state  of  New  York  for 
points  west  is  Dr.  R.  L.  Jenkins  who  re- 
cently resigned  from  his  position  at  the 
New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Boys  at  Warwick  to  go  to  the  Michigan 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  at  Ann  Arbor.  Dr. 
Jenkins'  successor  at  Warwick  is  Dr. 
Irving  Knapp,  for  the  past  six  years 
psychiatrist  and  assistant  to  the  director 
at  the  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Center. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Miriam  Brailey,  associate  in 
epidemiology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
was  recently  appointed  director  of  the 
bureau  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Baltimore 
City  Health  Department. 

Resigned — Public  health  nurses  the 
country  over  have  learned  with  regret, 
indeed  with  dismay,  that  Dorothy  Dem- 
ing  is  leaving,  on  January  1,  the  post  of 
general  director  of  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing.  No 
word  yet  on  her  future  plans  except  that 
she  is  not  retiring.  .  .  .  Ross  L.  Allen  re- 
cently resigned  as  executive  director  of 
the  American  Camping  Association.  The 
association's  financial  condition  makes  it 
impossible  to  retain  a  paid  staff  at  its 
national  headquarters. 

Catholic  Charities — Just  after  the 
closing  session  of  the  Houston  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  the  retiring  president,  the  Rev. 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  was  notified  of 
his  elevation  by  the  Holy  See  to  the 
rank  of  Domestic  Prelate  with  the  title 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor.  The  new 
president  of  the  conference  is  the  Hon. 
G.  Howland  Shaw,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Shaw, 
whose  social  work  interests  are  in  the 
general  field  of  penology  and  crime  pre- 
vention, is  also  president  of  the  American 
Prison  Association.  The  1942  meeting 
of  the  NCCC  will  be  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  September  27-30. 

Public  Service —  More  than  900  appli- 
cations for  jobs  ranging  from  butcher  to 
boss  were  sifted  and  studied  by  the  per- 
sonnel committee  in  the  recent  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Illinois  State  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  St.  Charles.  Forty- 
seven  applications  were  received  for  the 
position  of  director  which  finally  went  to 
Russell  W.  Ballard.  [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  November  1941,  page  336.] 
Richard  Eddy,  until  recently  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  selected  as  as- 
sistant managing  officer  to  supervise  the 
newly  formed  social  service  division  and 
the  reorganized  recreational,  educational, 
and  cottage  programs.  .  .  .  John  C.  Wei- 
gel,  long  associated  with  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  is  now  re- 
gional director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Crystal  Bird  Fauset,  for- 


SIDNEY  A.  TELLER 

After  twenty-five  years  of  dynamic 
service  Sidney  Teller  is  retiring  as 
director  of  Pittsburgh's  Irene  Kauf- 
mann  Settlement  and  the  kindred 
Emma  Farm  Association.  His  resig- 
nation, dictated  by  the  state  of  his 
health,  becomes  effective  in  January. 
Mrs.  Teller,  superintendent  of  the 
Emma  Kaufmann  Camp  and  closely 
associated  with  her  husband  in  the 
whole  settlement  program,  also  is 
resigning.  During  his  quarter  century 
in  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Teller  has  been 
vigorous  in  a  wide  variety  of  social 
and  civic  activities,  particularly  on 
"the  Hill"  where  the  settlement  is 
located.  Improved  housing,  more 
recreation  facilities  for  children,  and 
better  sanitation  are  among  the 
causes  for  which  he  has  battled  un- 
ceasingly. 

Mr.     Teller     has     no     immediate 
plans,  except  "to  rest  and  get  well." 


mer  assistant  state  director  of  the  WPA 
education  and  recreation  program  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  recently  appointed  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Eloise  Davison,  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  women's  activities 
in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  .  . 
This  month,  Richard  A.  McGee  will 
leave  his  job  as  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Cor- 
rection to  become  supervisor  of  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  state  of  Washington. . . 
Albert  E.  Howell,  former  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Service  Association, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  now  chief  supervi- 
sor of  social  service  for  the  division  of 
aid  and  relief  of  the  Massachusetts  Staff 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  .  .  . 
New  welfare  commissioner  for  the  state 
of  Florida  is  Leland  W.  Hiatt,  for  ten 
years  supervisor  of  the  state  industrial 
school.  .  .  .  Gay  B.  Shepperson,  recently 
with  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  but 
long  identified  with  the  WPA  in  Georgia, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  assistant  to  the  director,  Conrad  Van 
Hyning. 
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Readers  Write 


"We  Can  Join  Forces" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Hitherto  aid  for  the 
blind  has  rested  on  the  premise  that  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  free  from 
physical  and  financial  handicap,  could 
not  let  a  small  group  of  its  fellow  men 
suffer  every  privation  of  an  unwarranted 
fate  when  a  bit  from  the  bounty  of  the 
sighted  would  pension  the  sightless.  The 
appeal  then  was  to  the  altruism  of  a 
well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed  peo- 
ple. But  today  those  altruists  are  all  too 
busy  winning  pensions  for  their  old  age, 
and  for  their  school  teaching  daughters; 
unemployment  benefits  for  adult  off- 
spring; bounties  for  minor  dependents. 
Aid  now  depends  upon  the  grantor's 
need  for  votes.  Tested  by  the  ability  to 
swing  elections  for  their  friends,  the 
blind  rank  nowhere.  The  nation  con- 
siders even  more  pitiable  than  ours  the 
lot  of  those  physically  unhandicapped  but 
permanently  unemployed.  For  pure 
pathos  our  appeals  cannot  match  those 
coming  from  the  peoples  of  a  wartoru 
world. 

This  new  era  of  hard  times  and  polit- 
ical pensions  for  everybody  calls  for  a 
change  in  our  tactics.  Alone  we  can 
exert  no  economic  or  political  pressure. 
But  we  can  join  forces  with  all  the 
underprivileged  groups  until  we  are  col- 
lectively strong  enough  to  assert  our 
needs  and  satisfy  them.  With  them  we 
can  win  pensions  for  their  aged  and  ours, 
for  their  unemployed  and  ours,  for  their 
widows  and  ours,  for  their  minors  and 
ours;  health  service  for  them  and  for  us. 
In  fighting  their  fight,  we  fight  our  own, 
and  vice-versa.  We  blind  are  part  of 
the  total  population,  not  a  race  apart, 
and  we  should  act  as  part  of  that  broad 
front  of  all  Americans  rather  than  as 
special  pleaders  for  a  unique  group. 
Then  we  shall  find  new  allies  and  new 
victories.  RICHARD  PILANT 

Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charity  or  Tax 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Should  solicitations 
for  community  chests  be  made  from  citi- 
zens as  producers,  through  their  place  of 
employment  and  in  proportion  to  pay,  or 
as  consumers  at  their  residences  in  rela- 
tion to  other  factors  in  their  family  bud- 
gets? 

I  have  always  felt  that  charitable  giv- 
ing should  be  ethically  and  economically 
a  spontaneous  sacrifice  of  consumption 
rather  than  a  deduction  from  produc- 
tion income.  In  other  words,  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  the  domestic  budget 
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shared  with  one's  neighbors  in  need  and 
representing  a  sincere,  charitable  sacri- 
fice at  home  (where  charity  is  supposed 
to  begin)  rather  than  a  mechanical  quota 
based  upon  one's  productivity  deductible 
at  the  source.  I  believe  that  community 
chest  leaders  and  organizers  have  never 
been  consistent  in  their  principles  and 
practice  in  this  matter. 

I  realize  that  in  the  drives  for  com- 
munity chest  funds  the  pressure  for  re- 
sults tempts  their  hired  promoters  to 
justify  the  means  by  the  end;  but  I  feel 
that  in  the  long  run  quotas  (except  when 
asked  for  by  contributors  as  guides  to 
their  own  giving)  tend  to  subvert  phil- 
anthropy into  the  category  of  taxation 
and  destroy  its  free  and  charitable  qual- 
ity. I  believe  in  paying  taxes  for  general 
relief,  but  I  would  prefer  that  my  taxes 
be  frankly  legalized  and  the  compulsion 
be  impersonal. 

Winnetka,  III.  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

P.S.  :  As  to  "a  feather  in  your  cap''  for 
giving:  read  Luke  xviii! 

Instrument  of  Democracy 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  re-reading  the 
Midmonthly  issue  of  February  1940 
which  featured  "Children  in  a  Democ- 
racy," I  was  struck  with  the  recognition 
by  others  of  a  fact  which  had  frequently 
bothered  me,  that  our  instruments  of 
teaching  and  building  democracy  are  few 
and  often  unused.  This  fact  struck  me  all 
the  more  forcibly  because  a  council  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  came  to  the 
conclusion  this  past  summer  that  we  had 
an  instrument  at  our  disposal  which  was 
the  best  we  knew  in  teaching  democracy 
and  citizenship. 

Our  Day  Camp  Council  functions  to 
maintain  good  practices  among  those 
agencies  serving  children  in  the  summer 
months,  substituting  refreshment  and 
learning  for  the  idleness  and  sloth  which 
so  often  are  the  lot  of  city  children  un- 
able to  go  to  camp.  Its  major  projects 
are  the  cooperative  use  of  an  overnight 
camp  site,  sharing  of  program  plans  and 
resources,  of  speakers  and  movies,  of  the 
salaries  of  professionals  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  development  of  a  citizen- 
ship campaign. 

From  our  experiences  this  summer  as 
compared  with  our  experiences  in  school 
teaching  and  camping,  we  concluded  that 
the  day  camp  by  its  very  nature  can  be 
the  best  tool  of  the  three  in  teaching 
democracy  and  citizenship.  Day  camping 
rivals  full  time  camping  in  that  it  stimu- 
lates vital  interests  and  sets  the  stage  for 
genuine  learning  experiences.  Moreover, 


what  is  learned  can  be  retained  readily 
as  all  experiences  are  right  in  the  child's 
own  environment.  Again,  there  is  much 
opportunity  for  practice  and  expression 
of  democracy  through  elected  councils  of 
the  children  participating  and  determin- 
ing camp  activities.  Opportunities  for 
children  to  learn  that  health  and  truant 
officers,  the  police  and  the  fire  force,  are 
friends  and  not  enemies  are  easily  pro- 
vided. All  the  treasures  of  a  city — its 
galleries,  libraries,  parks,  museums,  and 
beaches — are  at  their  disposal  and  much 
can  be  learned  from  industrial  visits  and 
even  visits  to  neglected  neighborhoods. 
In  the  experience  of  many  agencies,  these 
resources,  when  used  skilfully,  result  in 
surprising  changes  in  attitudes. 

J.  R.  Kim. 

Chairman,  Day  Camp  Council 
Montreal,  Canada 

That  September  "Mid" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Congratulations,  espe- 
cially on  the  joint  article  by  Allen  Burns 
and  Bradley  Buell.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  presentations  of  the  chest  movement 
that  I  have  seen — important  things 
clearly  and  simply  put  and  non-essentials 
left  out.  I  am  finding  it  very  useful 
with  new  committee  and  board  members. 
Community  Chest  GLADYS  ROOSEVELT 
Montdair,  N.  J. 

To    THE    EDITOR:      Congratulations    on 
the  special  community  chest  issue  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly.     It  was  a  real  epic  and 
should  do  us  a  lot  of  good. 
Columbus,  Ohio        TERRENCE  WEBSTER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  cannot  express  too 
strongly  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
really  fine  contribution  made  to  our  cam- 
paign through  the  editorial  cooperation 
of  Survey  Associates  and  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  September  Survey  Mid- 
monthly.  It  has  been  extremely  helpful 
to  us  and  has  been  well  received. 
Community  Fund  VIRGIL  MARTIN 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  have  received 
many  favorable  comments  from  the  vari- 
ous "key  people"  to  whom  we  sent  copies 
of  the  September  Midmonthly.  Cer- 
tainly the  investment  we  made  in  those 
copies  has  been  justified.  Many  thanks 
are  due  to  all  who  helped  make  the  spe- 
cial issue  possible. 

Community  Chest  EDGAR  W.  AUSTIN 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Congratulations  on  the 
September  issue.  It's  going  to  be  a  big 
help  to  us  here. 

Community  Chest  DAN  H.  YOUNG 

Saskatoon,  Canada 
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In  the  Setting  of  History 

ISOCIETY  AND  MEDICAL  PROGRESS,  by 
Bernhard  J.  Stern.  Princeton  University  Press. 
264  pp.  Price  S3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

COCIOLOGY,  having  grown  out  of 
a  childhood  in  which  even  its  name 
was  dubbed  a  barbarism,  has  now  taken 
to  putting  the  other  disciplines  in  their 
places.  Economics,  the  law,  psychology, 
and  engineering  have  all  been  appraised 
recently  "as  social  sciences" — and  now, 
medicine.  It  seems  a  little  like  being 
psychoanalyzed  without  one's  consent,  if 
:hat  were  possible;  but,  in  this  case,  per- 
haps it  is  high  time.  The  history  of 
medicine  too  often  has  been  written  in 
•he  spiritual  tradition  of  "Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship,"  and  the  "great  man" 
described  biographically  as  if  he  flower- 
ed in  a  cultural  vacuum.  Now,  however, 
we  are  supposed  to  know  better  and, 
despite  the  injury  to  our  self-esteem, 
we  have  to  accept  the  existence  of  so- 
cial, economic,  and  psychological  de- 
terminism in  our  lives. 

As  a  sociologist  who  lias  made  a 
lobby  of  the  history  of  medicine,  Pn>- 
:essor  Stern  gives  social  and  economic 
:orces  their  innings.  Without  detract- 
ng  from  the  genius  of  the  individual, 
le  traces  the  development  of  medicine 
in  terms  of  general  cultural  progress 
and  regression.  Great  figures  in  the 
listory  of  medicine  are  shown  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  times,  and  their  con- 
tributions accordingly.  By  the  same 
token,  because  of  technological  or  other 
changes,  the  great  discoveries  would,  in 
many  instances,  have  been  made  any- 
way; if  not  by  the  man  who  is  now  in 
the  medical  Hall  of  Fame,  then  by  some- 
one else.  Professor  Stern  has  noted  else- 
where an  amazing  number  of  cases  of 
simultaneous  discoveries  by  independent 
workers,  too  many  to  be  explained 
simply  as  coincidence;  and  he  rightly 
submits  these  as  evidence  orf  the  sig- 
nificant cultural  factors  in  medical  prog- 
ress. 

Lags  and  spurts  in  the  development 
of  medical  science  are  therefore  con- 
sidered in  the  broad  framework  of  the 
history  of  ideas  and  of  all  other  arts 
and  sciences.  This  means  taking  into 
account  such  diverse  influences  as  me- 
dieval theology,  the  rise  of  Galilean  as- 
tronomy, the  industrial  revolution  which 
brought  changes  in  attitudes  toward 
manual  work  (physicians  vs.  barber-sur- 
geons and  bone-setters),  and  urbaniza- 
tion with  the  concomitant  rise  of  acute 
public  health  problems  and  greater  in- 
equalities in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  influences,  such  as  the  rise  of  hos- 


pitals, more  closely  related  to  the  field  of 
medicine  itself.  All  of  these  and  other 
equally  significant  forces  are  interrelated. 
Threaded  through  them  all  is  still  an- 
other influence,  human  inertia  or  resist- 
ance to  change  which  in  itself  is  a  com- 
plex factor  compounded  of  many  psycho- 
logical and  cultural  elements. 

"Society  and  Medical  Progress"  can 
be  recommended  highly  for  physicians 
and  for  all  who  are  interested  in  what 
goes  under  the  name  "problems  of  med- 
ical economics."  It  will  be  good  medi- 
cine for  conservatives  and  liberals  alike. 
The  former  often  see  themselves  as 
guardians  of  cherished  traditions,  but 
are  seen  by  others  as  watchdogs  of 
vested  interests;  the  latter  are  overly 
impatient  for  change  and  tend  to  make 
personal  devils  of  individuals  who  ap- 
pear to  obstruct  progress.  Scientific  de- 
tachment, held  to  be  a  virtue,  may  be 
cultivated  by  reading  this  book.  One  is 
left  with  a  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  gains  already  made  against  ignorance 
and  apathy  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
greater  degree  of  serenity  in  the  face  of 
all  that  remains  undone. 

DOUGLASS  W.  ORR,  M.D. 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Ladder  of  Destiny 

HEGIN  HERE:  A  STATEMENT  OF  FAITH,  by 
Dorothy  L.  Sayers.  Harcourt,  Brace.  156  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


an  artist  undertakes  to  dis- 
cuss political  and  economic  issues 
the  reader  always  suspects  that  he  will 
find  a  gifted  person  somewhat  out  of 
his  element.  Not  so  here.  Dorothy  Say- 
ers has  no  illusions  of  technical  com- 
petence. She  writes  as  a  "novelist  and 
dramatist"  and  calls  what  she  has  writ- 
ten "amateur  opinion."  The  writer  of 
fiction,  she  says,  effects  a  sort  of  "spe- 
cialized representation"  of  such  amateur 
opinion.  He  is  really  speaking  for  the 
man  in  the  street,  but  brings  to  the 
task  a  little  more  than  the  average  man's 
imagination. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  author's  opin- 
ions have  a  ring  of  wisdom  and  maturity 
which  most  of  the  specialists  lack.  Her 
book  abounds  in  what  seem  to  this  re- 
viewer sober  and  sound  judgments  form- 
ulated against  a  background  of  historical 
knowledge  and  touched  with  exceptional 
insight. 

The  book  is  written  to  instigate  self- 
study  on  the  part  of  the  British  people, 
an  appraisal  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  the  light  of  the  imperative  task  of 
domestic  and  world  reconstruction.  Miss 
Sayers  pictures  the  modern  period  as 
one  in  which  the  conception  of  the  na- 


ture of  man  is  a  degraded  one.  With- 
out idealizing  the  Middle  Ages,  she 
sees  that  that  era  hatf  the  advantage  of 
a  high  view  of  man  as  a  divinely  created 
being  and  a  majestic  conception  of  the 
world  as  expressing  a  divine  purpose. 
Man,  so  conceived,  she  calls  Theological 
Man.  Descending  the  steps  of  the  value 
ladder  she  finds  Humanist  Man,  a 
"whole  man"  indeed,  but  self-sufficient; 
Rational  Man,  embodied  intelligence; 
Biological  Man,  the  intelligent  animal, 
homo  sapiens;  Sociological  Man,  a 
member  of  the  herd ;  Psychological  Man, 
a  response  to  his  environment;  Economic 
Man,  a  response  to  the  means  of  live- 
lihood. These  are,  of  course,  not  chron- 
ological stages,  for  in  large  part  these 
concepts  overlap. 

Miss  Sayers  seems,  however,  to  find 
the  chief  cause  of  our  present  chaos  in 
the  vagaries  accompanying  the  concep- 
tion of  Economic  Man  with  the  conse- 
quent efforts  to  find  salvation  in  terms 
of  economic  organization.  She  would 
have  modern  man  reascend  the  scale 
and  recover  the  concept  of  the  whole 
man  who  knows  himself  as  the  image 
of  God.  She  holds  it  quite  absurd  to 
suppose  that  "any  human  problem  can 
be  disposed  of  out  of  hand  by  the  solemn 
invocation  of  some  such  minor  deity  as 
'social  credit'  or  'the  land  for  the  peo- 
pie'.  .  .  " 

Likewise  all  attempts  to  carve  out 
human  destiny  in  terms  of  purely  ra- 
tional processes  must  fail.  "Science  is 
the  study  of  means  and  instruments;  it 
cannot  deal  with  ultimate  values  or  with 
intention."  This  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  Rational  Man  should  sur- 
render to  Psychological  or  Biological 
Man.  Miss  Sayers  is  not  intrigued  by 
Freudian  concepts.  "Everything  of  real 
significance  in  man's  life  is  done  by  the 
conscious."  But  the  beast  in  man's  in- 
heritance remains,  and  only  the  resources 
of  the  whole  man  can  subjugate  the 
beast.  This  is  Theological  Man  with 
his  "complete  nature,  body  as  well  as 
mind,  communal  as  well  as  personal,  in- 
fused with  spirit,  which  acknowledges 
an  eternal  Authority,  an  intention  and 
object  existing  outside  the  course  of  his- 
tory as  well  as  within  it,  and  whose 
values  and  standards  are  permanent, 
however  much  their  expression  may 
change  with  the  changes  wrought  by 
time." 

Looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
present  struggle,  Miss  Sayers  would 
have  the  governments  be  guided  by  past 
mistakes.  Perhaps  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  set  up  on  too  ambitious  a 
scale.  "Grandiose  schemes  for  the  post- 
war federation  of  Europe"  or  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  "panacea  of  miracu- 
lous potency"  should  be  regarded  as 
suspect.  On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts 
to  realize  absolute  justice  by  redress  of 
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grievances  will  be  disastrous:  "to  make 
an  'absolute'  of  justice  is  a  wrong 
njzainst  charity."  There  can  be  no  abid- 
ing peace  and  no  lasting  settlements. 
Peace  is  not  static.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  paradox  in  the  quest  of  peace.  You 
attain  it  indirectly  and  not  by  seeking 
it  as  a  major  end. 

As  for  the  internal  situation  in  Brit- 
ain, Miss  Sayers  says  the  opportunity 
which  war  affords  should  be  seized  to 
promote  social  well-being,  to  "clear  the 
slum  areas,  and  not  wait  for  the  bombs 
to  do  it  for  us."  The  inevitable  control 
of  trade  and  business  should  be  oper- 
ated to  the  advantage  of  the  common 
man. 

The  collapse  of  the  great  Theological 
State  in  the  Middle  Ages  came  about 
because  it  was  unable  to  reform  itself 
though  it  felt  the  need  of  reform.  Dur- 
ing four  centuries  one  "Temporal  Abso- 
lute" has  been  set  up  after  another. 
Now  the  task  of  saving  and  enthroning 
the  whole  man  must  be  undertaken 
afresh.  We  must  "begin  here." 
New  Ynrt  F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 

Data  and  Doctrine 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHIATRIC 
ACHIEVEMENT— WITH  A  FORECAST  FOR  THE 
FUTURE,  by  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,  M.D.  Norton. 
275  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

TN  the  Thomas  W.  Salmon  Memorial 
Lectures  of  1940,  Dr.  Lewis  gives  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  background 
of  present-day  psychiatry  supplemented 
by  forward  looking  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  prospects  for  future  achievements 
in  psychiatric  research.  His  review  of 
the  historical  organization  and  the  per- 
spective development  of  psychiatry  ranges 
over  the  period  of  ancient  life,  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  follows  an  interesting 
but  brief  elaboration  of  the  prevailing 
concepts  of  psychiatry  arising  from 
psychoanalytic,  psychobiologic,  psychoso- 
matic, and  constitutional  theories  of  hu- 
man behavior. 

Dr.  Lewis  reveals  the  expansion  of 
psychiatric  interest  and  emphasizes  the 
increasing  need  for  an  experimental  ap- 
proach in  order  to  solve  psychiatric 
problems.  Research  in  laboratory  and 
clinic,  based  upon  careful  observation 
and  reasoning,  can  be  successful  only 
through  an  organized  plan  of  work  in 
which  wide  cooperation  is  requisite.  This 
can  best  be  secured  in  a  research  institute 
where  funds  can  be  apportioned  wisely 
in  the  light  of  the  limited  amounts 
available  for  the  investigation  of  mental 
disease.  It  is  striking  that  while  mental 
patients  cost  the  nation  $200.000.000 
dollars  per  year,  less  than  $1,000,000 
is  spent  annually  by  the  states  for  re- 
search. The  preventive  phases  of  psychia- 
tric endeavor  are  founded  on  mental 
hygiene,  but  both  depend  upon  known 
facts.  New  facts  can  become  known  onlv 


through    a    long    program    of    carefully 
organized  and  supported  research. 

This  review  of  the  past  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  should 
interest  those  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  mental  hygiene  and  its  fu- 
ture. It  offers  sound  doctrine  in  addi- 
tion to  the  historical  data. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

What  to  Teach  and  How 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS,  by  Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Prentice, 
Hall.  365  pp.  Price  $2.85,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

t_3  ERE  is  a  "must"  for  teachers  and 
students  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  aiding  American  youth  in  schools 
and  colleges  to  become  more  intelligent 
consumers,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
citizens.  In  this  textbook,  designed  espe- 
cially for  college  students  in  senior  col- 
leges, teachers  colleges,  and  universities, 
the  author  presents  a  wide  range  of 
valuable  information.  Dividing  his  dis- 
cussion about  equally  between  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  aspects  of  con- 
sumer education,  he  gives  significant 
facts  about  the  functioning  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  with  reference  to  con- 
sumer welfare,  and  concrete  suggestions 
with  reference  to  teaching. 

Although  the  chapters  treating  eco- 
nomics are  incomplete  in  scope,  as  they 
must  be  in  a  text  which  covers  so  much 
ground,  those  on  education  are  both 
adequate  and  challenging.  Noteworthy 
are  those  chapters  which  discuss  what 
consumer  education  should  be  covered 
in  various  subjects  of  study — social 
studies,  home  economics,  business  educa- 
tion, and  so  on — and  those  which  dis- 
cuss what  content,  methods,  and  gen- 
eral problems  should  be  considered  in 
designing  a  course  or  school-wide  pro- 
gram for  educating  consumers. 

The  author  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  literature  in  a 
growing  field  of  education. 

JAMES  E.  MENDENHALI, 
Stephens    College,    Columbia,   Mo. 

Ancillary  to  History 

NOT  TO  ME  ONLY,  by  Caleb  Frank  Gates. 
Princeton  University  Press.  340  pp.  Price  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  REVIEW  of  a  book  about  Turkey 
by  a  missionary  educator  would  be 
untimely  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Gates 
was  one  of  the  dynamic  forces  that  made 
the  Turkey  which  is  of  so  much  mo- 
ment today.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a 
teacher  and  preacher  in  the  interior 
where  he  learned  all  the  details  of  the 
worst  side  of  Turkish  political  life;  for 
nearly  thirty  years  he  was  president  of 
Robert  College  which  he  guided  through 
the  first  World  War  and  the  chauvinis- 
tic period  that  followed.  His  standing 
with  political  leaders  made  him  a  per- 
manent quasi-diplomatic  representative 
of  America. 


Dr.  Gates  told  me  some  of  the  ex- 
periences narrated  in  his  book  while  we 
sat  on  his  veranda  overlooking  the 
Bosporus.  The  book  with  its  details  of 
incidents  and  its  large  historical  sweep* 
is  as  intimate  as  that  conversation.  In- 
deed, it  is  conversation  with  an  old- 
fashioned  missionary  whose  Zeal  and 
Christian  purpose  has  not  been  sup- 
pressed though  Moslems  came  to  re- 
spect him  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  defending  Armenians.  Missionaries 
among  Moslems  in  the  Near  East 
seemed  to  learn  quickly  that  Western 
civilization  had  to  be  carried  by  educa- 
tion and  example  rather  than  by  conver- 
sation. Dr.  Gates  played  an  important 
part  in  this  learning.  Everyone  of  ma- 
turity has  today  lived  to  see  monu- 
mental changes  in  human  society  but 
few  have  had  the  part  in  these  changes 
that  Dr.  Gates  has  had.  Because  of  its 
personal  and  missionary  character,  this 
book  is  less  an  historical  document  than 
an  ancillary  to  history. 

HERBERT   A.    MILLER 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Ten  Years'  Experience 

THE  BAKER  MEMORIAL:  1930-1939.  by 
Haven  Emerson,  M.I).  Commonwealth  Fund.  75 
pp.  Price  50  cents.  Order  direct  from  Kund. 

'TPHE    Commonwealth    Fund    has    per--! 
•*•  formed    a    useful   service    in    sponsor- 
ing  the   publication   of    this   little    book. 
Essentially,   it  is   an   analysis  of   the   in- 
itial ten  years'  experience  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General   Hospital  and  its  med- 
ical  staff   in    offering   medical    and    hos- 
pital service  to  hospital  patients  of  mod- 
erate   means    at    costs    within    their    re-j 
sources. 

The  fund's  selection  of  Doctor  Emer- 
son to  study  and  evaluate  this  impor- 
tant experiment  was  fortunate.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  text  which  is  interesting, 
informative,  and  clear  to  the  lay  per- 
son as  well  as  to  the  professional.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  author's  rich  back- 
ground in  the  field  of  public  health,  and  I 
his  wide  knowledge  of  hospitalization 
and  the  economics  of  illness  have  been 
drawn  upon  to  the  reader's  advantage. 
As  far  back  as  one  can  remember, 
workers  in  the  field  of  health  have  been 
reminded  relentlessly  that  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  few  problems  in  obtain- 
ing hospital  care  when  they  need  it, 
but  that  for  the  white-collar  middle 
class  hospital  and  doctors'  bills  may 
spell  economic  catastrophe.  In  1930,  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  under- 
took to  meet  this  problem  for  its  com- 
munity in  the  establishment  of  its  Baker 
Memorial,  a  separate  unit  designed  to 
provide,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  facilities 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  patients 
of  the  middle  income  group,  with  hos- 
pital charges  and  doctors'  fees  kept  at 
levels  which  such  patients  can  pay  with- 
out undue  hardship. 
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This  volume  presents  the  historical 
facts  of  the  Baker  Memorial  under- 
taking, discusses  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  it  was  conceived,  and  then 
proceeds  to  dissect  from  many  angles 
its  activities  in  the  decade,  1930-1940. 
The  author  studied  and  reports  upon 
the  quality  and  results  of  the  medical 
work  itself  and  gives  us,  in  summary, 
the  attitudes  of  the  patients  served,  of 
the  physicians  who  treated  them,  and  of 
representatives  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion not  on  the  hospital's  staff,  but 
practicing  in  the  area  which  it  serves. 
The  economic  status  of  the  patients  and 
the  hospital  charges  and  the  physicians' 
fees  which  they  paid,  all  come  in  for 
careful  analysis.  The  financial  experi- 
ence of  MGH  (n  operating  this  special 
unit  and  in  giving  its  occupants  the 
superior  advantages  of  its  laboratories 
and  other  special  services,  is  well  re- 
ported. Throughout,  the  author  looks 
searchingly  into  the  implications  of  the 
information  presented  and,  rightly, 
guides  our  thinking  from  this  isolated, 
though  important,  experiment  toward 
possible  applications  to  other  hospitals 
and  to  other  metropolitan  communities. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every 
serious  student  of  hospitalization.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  physician,  to 
the  social  worker,  and  to  all  others, 
including  the  lay  public,  who  believe 
that  good  hospital  and  medical  care  must 
somehow  be  made  available  at  all  eco- 
nomic levels. 

CLAUDE  W.  MUNGER,  M.D. 
Director,  St.   Lute's   Hospital 
New    York 

Techniques  of  Human  Dealing 

MANAGEMENT    AND     MORALE,  by    F.    J. 

Roelhlisberger.    Harvard   University  PVess.    194 

pp.    Price    $2,    postpaid    by    Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

"*TP  HAT  collaboration  in  a  society 
*•  cannot  be  left  to  chance,"  but  that 
teamwork  has  to  be  struggled  for  and 
astutely  induced  by  a  body  of  increas- 
ingly understood  techniques  of  human 
dealing,  is  the  vital  theme  of  this  book. 
Its  conclusions  stem  from  the  same 
source  material  as  formed  the  basis  for 
the  author's  earlier  and  more  exhaustive 
study  (with  Dickson)  of  "Management 
and  the  Worker" — an  elaborate  record 
of  the  findings  of  their  extended  re- 
searches in  human  relations  at  the  Haw- 
thorne plant  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  has  to  do 
with  the  social  nature  of  the  self,  in- 
cluding the  worker's  self,  the  impor- 
tance of  feeling  and  sentiment  in  hu- 
man reactions,  the  value  placed  on  the 
natural  human  groupings  of  those  work- 
ing together,  the  importance  of  confes- 
sion or  conversational  outlets,  the  need 
for  deft  and  sensitive  supervisors,  the 
fact  of  the  rise  of  informa'  leaders 


among  the  workers  themselves.  The  im- 
plications in  conduct  for  managers  and 
workers  alike,  resulting  from  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  these  realities 
of  human  qualities  and  interrelations, 
are,  of  course,  disturbing  to  conventional 
attitudes  about  methods  of  dealing  with 
employes.  Those  implications  are  here 
explored  constructively  in  terms  of  im- 
proved ways  and  means,  set  forth  per- 
suasively and  suggestively  with  helpful 
simplicity  and  directness.  The  fruits  of 
sixteen  years  of  study  are  now  distilled 
into  a  body  of  generalized  axioms  that 
go  far  in  offering  managers  a  com- 
parative norm  as  to  sound  approaches 
to  the  oversight  of  associated  human 
efforts. 

The  author  cautions  us,  however,  that 
any  such  generalizations  are  dangerous 
if  they  lead  the  executive  to  "substitute 
a  verbal,  situalistic  orientation  for  a 
diagnostic  orientation  to  concrete  situa- 
tions." For  this  would  mean  an  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem  before  it  is  clearly 
stated.  Here  he  puts  his  finger  on  the 
basic  weakness  of  that  type  of  man- 
agement literature  which  either  exhorts 
too  freely  or  uses  too  much  anecdotal 
incident  as  the  method  of  imparting  a 
message.  Each  problem  of  human  deal- 
ings, he  wisely  insists,  always  has  as- 
pects of  novelty  which  have  to  be  grap- 
pled with. 

On  leadership,  on  the  social  structure 
of  organizations,  on  the  dangers  of 
verbalizing,  on  the  kind  of  personnel 
management  that  truly  copes  with  the 
complexities  of  the  human  scene,  some 
exceedingly  astute  and  constructive  ob- 
servations are  offered.  In  fact,  the  chap- 
ter on  "Adequate  Personnel  Manage- 
ment" makes  one  of  the  few  fresh  con- 
tributions to  thinking  on  that  subject 
which  has  been  made  for  some  years, 
because  it  places  it  in  a  psychological 
and  sociological  setting,  as  yet  all  too 
rarely  understood. 

The  volume  has  one  blind  spot  from 
the  point  of  view  of  today's  inquiring 
managerial  reader.  Making  much,  as 
the  author  does,  of  the  work  of  "spe- 
cialists whose  fields  involve  cooperative 
phenomena,"  it  is  extraordinary  that  one 
finds  no  mention  of  the  labor  union  or 
of  the  problems  surrounding  negotiations 
with  it.  Here  is  a  phenomenon,  sociol- 
ogical and  economic  in  character,  which 
impinges  in  a  complicating  way  upon 
all  the  human  situations  with  which 
many  managers  are  asked  to  deal.  The 
fact  that  dealings  with  unions  were  pre- 
sumably a  minus  quantity  at  the  plant 
where  the  author's  major  researches 
were  undertaken  is  surely  no  adequate 
reason  for  omitting  any  reference  to 
worker  associations  in  a  scientific  at- 
tempt to  point  out  "that  effective  human 
control  can  be  exercised  by  a  person 
in  a  position  of  authority  only  through 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  human 


situations  he  ib  administering." 

Within  the  limits  thus  set,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  substantial  offerings  to 
management  thinking  in  recent  years. 
With  such  splendid  perceptiveness  and 
capacity  to  see  problems  in  new  per- 
spectives, one  could  wish  that  the  author 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  continue 
his  explorations  in  organizations  where 
collective  negotiation  had  influenced  the 
characteristic  patterns  of  collaborative 
behavior. 
New  York  ORDWAY  TEAD 

One  Man's  Faith 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN DREAM,  by  Sherwood  Eddy.  Harper. 
319  pp.  Price  $2.90,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

/"\N  the  basis  of  wide  reading  in  the 
^^  rapidly  increasing  historical  studies 
of  the  development  of  America,  Sher- 
wood Eddy  undertakes  "to  trace  the 
extent  to  which  our  national  life  and 
institutions  have  been  shaped  by  a  dom- 
inant religious  and  secular  ideal."  He 
surveys  the  story  of  America  from  the 
original  settlements  to  the  present,  points 
out  particularly  decisive  moments,  and 
gives  thumbnail  sketches  of  influential 
characters,  religious,  political,  literary, 
and  industrial.  The  America  that  was 
born  in  the  age  when  religion  was  the 
dominant  interest  and  allegiance,  is 
shown  to  have  grown,  in  both  the  de- 
velopment and  the  realization  of  its 
secular  ideal,  by  the  extent  to  which 
its  leaders  in  all  fields  and  the  people 
themselves  were  religiously  motivated. 
The  present  crisis  he  recognizes  as  a 
world  revolution  out  of  which  must 
come  not  liberty  alone  (the  result  of 
democratic  revolutions)  nor  social  jus- 
tice alone  (Russia)  but  both  liberty  and 
justice,  in  the  achievement  of  which 
America  with  its  religious  and  secular 
ideals  must  take  a  leading  part. 

To  survey  American  history  with  a 
person  of  deep  religious  conviction  and 
ardent  social  passion,  who  at  the  same 
time  knows  well  the  ideologies  that  are 
'ntending  against  democracy,  is  illum- 
inating and  provocative  to  the  reader. 
As  the  panorama  passes  with  its  high 
achievements,  its  great  men  and  also 
its  degradations,  the  American  faith  of 
the  reader  is  quickened  and  he  is  stirred 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  author's  Protestant  mind  makes 
him,  all  unconsciously,  dismiss  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christianity  of  one  third 
of  the  population  with  a  subsection  of 
two  and  a  half  pages  on  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  nothing  at  all  about  the 
influence  of  Jewish  devotion  to  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  most  surprising  chap- 
ter is  the  next  to  last,  "Religion  in 
American  Life,"  where  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  a  gathering  together  of  the 
indications  of  the  book.  Instead  it  is  a 
collection  of  items  not  otherwise  treated. 
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After  a  statement  of  Christian  pi  maples 
as  the  author  conceives  them  and  a 
page  of  church  statistics,  he  deals  with: 
the  Catholic  church,  distinctive  Ameri- 
can denominations  (the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Mormon  Church,  and  Chris- 
tian Science),  the  development  of  the 
social  gospel  and  finally  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  one 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated  finds 
himself  more  flattered  by  being  included 
as  an  item  along  with  the  Catholic 
Church  or  with  Mrs.  Eddy.  Occasionally 
a  designation  astonishes,  as  when,  in 
the  chapter  on  American  literature,  three 
Unitarians  and  one  Quaker  are  titled 
"The  Orthodox  Brahmins  of  New  Eng- 
land." JOHN  ROWLAND  LATHROP 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Democracy  and  Religion 

FAITH  FOR  TODAY,  by  Stanley  High,  Frank 
Kingdon,  Gerald  G.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Louis  Finkel- 
stein,  Ph.D.,  Swami  Nikhilananda,  with  an 
introduction  and  postscript  by  George  V.  Denny 
Jr.  Town  Hall  Press  and  Doubleday,  Doran. 
266  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates,  Inc. 

TPHIS  readable  symposium  is  the  out- 
A  come  of  Mr.  Denny's  discovery  that 
his  Town  Hall  audiences  were  eager  to 
learn  what  part  in  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy might  be  played  by  religion.  Spokes- 
men for  Jews,  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Hindus,  thereupon  offered  these  con- 
tributions. They  can  be  read  to  advan- 
tage by  people  of  all  denominations  or 
of  none.  Stanley  High  points  out  how 
Nazism  is  not  only  a  revolution  but  a 
religious  revolution  and  therefore  must 
be  countered  by  an  appeal  to  more  than 
bare  intellect.  Frank  Kingdon  pleads 
eloquently  for  religion  as  a  matter  of 
living  witness  to  the  presence  of  the 
best  that  life  can  possibly  conceive.  Ger- 
ald Walsh  points  out  how  "when  we 
say  'all  men  are  created  equal'  we  mean 
that  each  of  us  is  a  person,  a  unique, 
intangible,  incommunicable,  immortal 
spiritual  substance,  whose  giver  and 
ground  and  goal  is  God." 

Louis  Finkelstein  emphasizes  the  de- 
scent of  democracy  in  its  modern  sense 
(respect  for  minorities,  aversion  to 
cruelty,  love  of  peace)  from  the  re- 
ligious teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
He  fears  that  "while  the  totalitarian 
propagandist  might  find  great  resistance 
to  his  doctrines  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, which  derives  its  inspiration  from 
forefathers  who  were  reared  in  religious 
beliefs,  succeeding  generations  will  grow 
continually  weaker  in  their  opposition." 
The  spokesman  for  the  oldest  religion 
in  the  world,  Hinduism,  shows  how 
Hindus  and  Europeans  come  from  the 
same  cultural  stock  and  how  some  of 
their  reli.srious  ideals  were  probably 
formed  before  their  separation  from  one 
another.  One  of  these  is  the  eternal  im- 
portance of  man's  soul.  "All  men  meet 
in  God."  George  Denny  in  a  postscript 


pleads  for  an  education  in  which  re- 
ligion will  receive  its  due  place.  A 
perusal  of  the  contributions  to  the  vol- 
ume convinces  him  that  religion  can  be 
rational  and  must  be  highly  practical. 

While  each  chapter  contains  much  to 
which  persons  interested  in  philosophical 
argument  would  want  to  take  excep- 
tion, the  book  is  important  for  its  uni- 
fied, earnest  insistence  that  the  saving 
of  mankind  needs  much  more  than 
changed  mechanisms  or  institutions.  Also 
worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  the  God 
in  whom  people  are  here  asked  to  be- 
lieve is  a  God  whose  demands  upon 
believers  are  essentially  ethical  demands. 
The  common  ground  occupied  by  the 
religions  is  to  be  used  to  widen  the 
area  of  excellent  behaviors.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  therefore  to  suggest  that  fur- 
ther search  of  common  inspiration  for 
the  friends  of  democracy  may  find  it 
possible  to  include  free-thinkers,  atheists, 
agnostics. 

Many  of  our  defenders  of  democracy 
today  cannot  feel  at  home  in  any  of  the 
places  of  worship  represented  in  these 
chapters,  yet  they  appreciate  as  heartily 
as  the  religious  how  essential  it  is  to 
honor  a  basic  dignity  in  all  men. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  HENRY  NEUMANN 

Everyday  Life 

YOUR  CHILD  MEETS  THE  WORLD  OUT- 
SIDE, by  Elizabeth  F.  Boettiger.  Appleton, 
Century.  179  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TPHIS  is  distinctly  a  book  for  thought- 
•*•  ful  people.  In  it  Miss  Boettiger 
makes  a  simple,  clear-cut  analysis  of 
everyday  life  as  we  live  it  in  our  own 
modern  democracy,  discussing  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  children  who  go  forth  to  meet  it. 
She  deals  in  an  unusual  and  significant 
way  with  a  subject  that  too  often  has 
been  treated  superficially. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  the 
author  divides  the  world  the  modern 
child  meets  into  four  broad  areas:  the 
world  of  nature ;  the  world  of  ma- 
chinery; the  world  of  people;  and  the 
world  of  the  community  around  him. 
With  specific  and  challenging  sugges- 
tions, she  illustrates  how  adults  can 
help  children  to  understand,  appreciate, 
and  become  functioning  citizens  of  each 
of  these  worlds  instead  of  remaining 
unrelated  and  only  half  aware  of  some 
of  them.  Suggesting  the  content  are 
such  topic  headings  as  these:  assimilat- 
ing the  machine  world:  when  should 
children  use  machinery;  a  child's  use  of 
the  propaganda  products  of  machinery 
— radio,  press,  and  motion  picture;  the 
attitudes  of  children  toward  those  who 
serve  them  directly — who  serve  the 
home;  helping  children  appreciate  cul- 
tural differences;  family  contacts  with 
community  groups. 

The  book   is  eminently   appropriate  to 


"our  time,"  as  concrete  and  up-to-date 
as  the  newest  airplane  model.  Though 
its  primary  direction  is  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  it  should  be  of  interest, 
and  value  to  adults  interested  in  seeing 
this  cluttered  world  of  ours  in  a  some- 
what simplified  organization,  so  that  they 
may  find  their  own  way  to  an  intelligent, 
participating  relation  with  all  its  phases. 
The  stimulating  text  is  illustrated  by  a 
generous  number  of  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate photographs  of  children  in  action 
in  each  of  the  "worlds"  discussed. 

LOUISE  P.  WOODCOCKI 
The  Bank  Street  Schools,  New  York 

We  Can't  Just  Yell  At  Them 

THE    SOUTH    IN    PROGRESS,    by    Kath..nr,t 
DuPre    Lumpkin.    International    Publishers.    256  , 
pp.     Price     $2.50,     postpaid     by     Survey     AST- 
ciates,  Inc. 

"IS    it    a    good    book?"    the    clerk    in 
Penny's     asked,     nodding     towards 
Miss  Lumpkin's  volume  in  my  hand. 

"Haven't    read    it    yet,"    I    answered. 
The  boy,   not   much   more   than   twenty-j 
one,  probably  was  a  highschool  graduate. . 

"If  it  says  we  .are  progressing  it's 
hound  to  be  good.  But  if  it  talks  about  i 
us,  well  .  .  .  Nobody  down  here's  go-j 
ing  to  read  it  ...  One  thing  they  can\ 
say  about  us,  our  politics  is  rotten!  ll 
regret  every  cent  of  poll  tax  I  ever  I 
paid." 

This  young  clerk  is  the  kind  of  south-  ' 
erner  Miss  Lumpkin  seems  to  have  been 
reaching  for  with  her  A-B-C-ly  written 
economic  and  social  analysis.    She  is  go-j 
ing  to  reach  few,   I   am  afraid,   for  her! 
book  does  little  more  than  "talk  about" 
the  South,  reciting  incidents  and  statistics 
to  prove  that  this  is  the  blighted  section 
of  America. 

Facts,  explanation,  and  personal  opin-  ' 
ions  (first  person)  she  has  hodge-podged  > 
until  one  can  hardly  tell  what  is  what. 
Statistics  cited  as  describing  present  con-  \ 
ditions  date  from  1929  to  1939,  and  are  ] 
used  side-by-side.  Often  her  figures  and  1 
statements,  based  almost  entirely  on  sec-  ] 
ondary  sources,  are  simply  wrong.  She  1 
condemns  many  laws  and  conditions  that  '. 
were  repealed  or  changed  several  years  1 
before  other  incidents  she  tells  about 
took  place. 

Now  Miss  Lumpkin  and  I  agree  at  a  < 
great  rate.    We  are  exasperated   by  the 
same    injustices.     We    recognize    in    our  I 
people    the    same    weaknesses    and    pre- 1 
indices.    Yet  I   must  question  her   sense 
of    proportion    when    she    devotes    225 
pages    to    chapters    on    "Fruits    of    thf  l 
Sharecropper    System,"    "Differentials   in  ; 
Industry,"    "Civil    Liberty,"    and    so   on, I 
and   only   nine    to   "Time   of    Progress."! 

If    that   clerk    at    Penny's    is   going   to  I 
be    reached    we   will   need    a   more   judi-j 
cious  mixing  of  encouragement  and  con- 
demnation than  Miss  Lumpkin  has  given  j 
us.    We  can't  just  yell  at  him. 
Montaomery,  Ala.       GEORGE  C.   StONEY    ! 
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Work  and  Workers 

LABOR  IN  THE  DEFENSE  CRISIS,  by  T. 
R.  Carskadon.  31  pp.  Price  10  cents,  from 
1'ublic  Arrairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York. 

An  estimate  of  the  situation  last 
spring,  based  on  an  intensive  survey 
made  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund. 

ECONOMIC  MOBILIZATION.  43  pp.  Price 

75  cents. 

PATTERNS  OF  WORKERS  EDUCATION, 
by  Florence  Hemley  Schneider.  158  pp. 
Price  $2. 

Both  published  by  and  available  from  the 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1734 
Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first,  with  an  introduction  by 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  includes  four 
authoritative  articles  by  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  second  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  workers'  education  and  the 
history  and  significance  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers. 

THF.  PUBLIC  AND  STRIKES.  3S  pp.  Price 
10  cents,  from  the  Council  for  Democracy, 
285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  memorandum  of  material  and  view- 
points contributed  by  a  national  panel 
representative  of  labor,  employers,  and 
the  public. 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASS  AND  ORGANIZED 
LABOR,  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett.  32  pp. 
Price  10  cents,  from  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

The  author  visions  "the  role  of  the 
new  middle  class  in  our  society  and 
the  fields  in  which  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  the  so-called  middle 
class  is  practicable  and  desirable." 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 
ON  PRICES,  WAGES,  AND  PROFITS, 
by  Meyer  Jacobstein  and  Harold  G.  Moul- 
ton.  43  pp.  Price  25  cents,  from  the  Brook- 
ings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  study  financed  by  the  Maurice  and 
Laura  Falk  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  analyzes  price  movements  and 
urges  "sound,  coordinated"  wage  and 
price  policies. 

Quest  for  Peace 

PEACE  AIMS.  8  pp.  Published  by  the  Church 
Peace  Union,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

"A  program  for  the  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations  based  on 
justice,  world  organization,  and  the 
machinery  adequate  for  security." 
The  document  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union  consisting  of  Bishop  Francis 
J.  McConnell,  Dr.  Howard  C.  Rob- 
bins  and  the  Rev.  Leslie  T.  Penning- 
ton." 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  WORLD  ORDER, 
by  Vera  Micheles  Dean.  96  pp.  Price  25 
cents  from  The  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
22  East  38  Street,  New  York. 

A  TIMELY  addition  to  the  FPA's  nota- 
ble "Headline  Books."  It  fulfills  ad- 
mirably the  purpose  of  the  series  "to 
provide  sufficient  unbiased  background 
information  to  enable  readers  to  reach 
intelligent  and  independent  conclusions 
on  the  important  international  prob- 
lems of  the  day." 

WAR  AIMS,  PEACE  TERMS,  AND  THE 
WORLD  AFTER  THE  WAR.  16  pp.  Price 
10  cents,  from  the  Rand  School  Press.  7 
East  15th  Street,  New  York. 

A  joint  declaration  growing  out  of 
a  series  of  discussions  by  a  group  of 
American,  Austrian,  German,  and 
Russian  socialists  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 

PACIFIST  LIVING— TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 
80  pp.  Price  15  cents  ($12  per  100),  from 
either  of  the  joint  publishers,  The  Peace 
Section,  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, 20  South  12  Street,  Philadelphia; 
Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

Offered  as  "a  brief  exploration  of 
pacifism  under  conscription,  in  time 
of  war  and  post-war  reconstruction," 
the  material  grew  out  of  a  three- 
weeks'  seminar  held  early  this  year 
at  Pendle  Hill. 


RELIGION    AND    POLITICS,    by    F.    W. 

Sollmann.    63   pp. 
A  DISCIPLINE  FOR  NON-VIOLENCE,  by 

Richard   B.  Gregg.  31   pp. 
THE  WORLD  TASK  OF  PACIFISM,  by  A. 

J.  Muste.  40  pp. 

Price  10  cents  each,  from  the  publishers. 
Pendle  Hill,   Wallingford,  Pa. 

Three  of  the  well-known  series  of 
Pendle  Hill  pamphlets  emanating 
from  the  center  for  religious  and 
social  study  maintained  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

ECONOMIC  UNION  AND  ENDURING 
PEACE,  by  Otto  Tod  Mallery.  10  pp.  Price 
10  cents,  from  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  3457  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  essense  of  a  proposal  for  eco- 
nomic cooperation  as  an  alternative 
to  war.  An  outline  of  method  for 
such  cooperation  is  promised  for 
later  publication. 

A  JUST  AND  DURABLE  PEACE:  DATA 
MATERIAL  AND  DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS.  64 
pp.  Price  10  cents  (less  in  quantity),  from 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  first  publication  of  the  Federal 
Council's  Commission  to  Study  the 
Bases  of  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace. 
It  is  a  handbook,  summarizing  many 
proposals,  designed  to  guide  church- 
men in  more  thorough  study  of  the 
problem. 


About  Defense 

GUNS,  PLANES,  AND  YOUR  POCKET- 
BOOK,  by  Rolf  Nugent,  31  pp.  Price  10 
cents,  from  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc., 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

A  discussion,  complete  with  charts 
and  pictographs,  of  ways  by  which, 
while  having  more  guns,  we  may 
have  at  least  a  little  butter  on  our 
bread. 

COMMUNITY  EMPLOYMENT  PROB- 
LEMS UNDER  DEFENSE.  23  pp.  Price 
25  cents,  from  the  American  Council  on 
Public  Affairs,  1734  Eye  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A  memorandum  of  the  Council  for 
Democracy  which  cites  experience  in 
"farming  out"  contracts  to  achieve 
maximum  production  with  minimum 
local  dislocation  of  employment. 

I  SEE  AMERICA  PREPARING,  by  Dwight 
J.  Bradley.  39  pp.  Price  15  cents,  from 
Social  Action,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

A  publication  of  the  Council  for  So- 
cial Action  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches.  "It  was  never 
the  habit  of  Christians  to  let  despair- 
ing pessimism  rule  their  conduct." 

YOUR    TOWN    AND  DEFENSE.     18    pp. 

Price     10    cents     (12  for    $1),     from    the 

American  Association  for  Adult   Education, 

525  West  120  Street,  New  York. 

A  "blueprint  of  principles"  by  which 
a  community  may  "do  things  to- 
gether" for  defense  and  for  "the 
peace  that  follows  the  emergency." 
Included  are  suggestions  for  discus- 
sion and  for  reading. 

BLACKOUTS.  Prepared  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  60 
pp.  Price  25  cents,  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  to  effect  "obscuration,"  of  prac- 
tically everything  from  a  flashlight 
to  "saw-tooth  roof  construction." 
However,  "The  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  will  announce  when  the  ac- 
tive installation  of  blackout  construc- 
tion should  take  place." 

Guides  to  Practice 

THE  CAREER  CONFERENCE.  57  pp.  Price 
50  cents,  from  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  manual  for  the  planning,  organi- 
zation, and  direction  of  the  career 
conference,  "a  technique  for  impart- 
ing occupational  information  to  a 
group."  The  procedures  detailed  are 
those  used  in  two  "demonstration 
conferences"  held  at  the  YMHA  in 
New  York  for  about  400  Jewish 
youth  drawn  from  highschools  and 
Jewish  Community  Centers. 

(Continued   on   page  376) 
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Classified  Advertising    . 

DUplay 21e    per    lla« 

Non-dl*play      .       ,       .       .       .       .~>c     p«r     word 

Minimum  Charg*     .       .    $1.OO  per  inn«rlion 

Uttcounu      .       .      1O%    on    three    Inncrtloot 

CASH   WITH   OHOKH 

Survey  Midmonlhly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro 
fessional  persons.  I'rompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  il» 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

STATISTICAL  SERVICE  to  meet  the  periodic 
or  special  needs  of  organizations  not  requir- 
ing a  full-time  specialist  in  the  field.  Col- 
lection, compilation,  and  annlytin  of  datat 
Preparation  of  ttotlftlcal  tablet  or  report*  t 
Edltlngt  tndexingt  coding,  lihrary  reiearch. 
Small  or  large  assignments  completed  prompt- 
ly and  caretully.  Fifteen  vears'  experience. 
Call  Mrs.  Mary  Chantler  Hubbard,  ALgonquin 
4-5505. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
13.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York.  New  York. 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

1 1  it   and  North   Moore   Streets 

N.w  York 


PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTATIONS 


BERTHA  C.  REYNOLDS 

Consultant  to  individuals  and 
groups  on  problems  of  staff 
morale  and  professional  growth. 

1 30  East  22  Street  New  York 

Havemeyer  9-3285 


WEARING  APPAREL 


•SHOPPING  AT  MISS  GOODMAN'S"  is  a 
decided  boon  in  this  rising  market.  She  sells 
only  those  better  dresses  and  coats  (original 
models)  far  below  usual  mark-up.  474  7th 
Ave.  (36th  St.)  LA  4-4013. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Counsel    on    Organization 
Publicity     •     Fund-Raising 

JOHN  DANIELS 

*«  r.  115th  St.,  New  York 
Thirty-file   yearn    broiul 


BOYS'  WORK  DIRECTOR  desires  position  in 
Settlement  or  Boys'  Club.  Age  33,  Christian, 
eleven  years  in  Settlement  and  Government 
Boys  Work.  Twelve  summers  in  Boys' 
Camps  as  Director,  Supervisor  and  Counselor. 
Available  January  1st.  Prefer  east  or  middle 
west.  7776  Survey. 

Trained  worker,  college  graduate,  long,  success- 
ful experience  in  organization,  direction  of 
boys  work  programs.  Prefer  challenging  work 
requiring  tact,  originality  and  skill.  7782 
Survey. 

Experienced  Secretary:  young  woman,  available 
Saturdays,  stenography,  typing,  clerical  work, 
good  penmanship.  Publishing  and  advertising 
experience  in  social  welfare  field.  Excellent 
recommendation.  7775  Survey. 


THE    PAMPHLET   SHELF    (continued) 


MARKS  OF  GOOD  CAMPING:  A  SYN- 
THESIS OF  CURRENT  STANDARDS.  86  pp.  Price 
75  cents,  from  Association  Press,  347  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York. 

The  report  of  a  four-day  "work- 
shop" on  camp  standards  conducted 
by  the  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion with  the  participation  of  some 
thirty-five  camp  directors  and  health 
and  sanitation  specialists. 


A    PROGRAM    HANDBOOK  OF    YOUNG 

MEN'S    ACTIVITIES.    103  pp.    Price    $1, 

from  Association   Press,   347  Madison   Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

A  symposium  of  ideas  and  practical 
suggestions  on  YMCA  work,  as- 
sembled and  evaluated  by  a  large 
expert  committee  and  edited  by  John 
A.  Sessions. 

VETERAN'S  BENEFITS.  112  pp.  Price  $1, 
from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  250  West 
57  Street,  New  York. 

A  guide,  prepared  by  Edwin  W.  Wal- 
lace, commissioner  of  public  welfare, 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  use 
of  welfare  officers  of  New  York 
posts  of  the  VFW.  Its  summary  of 
federal  laws  and  its  general  informa- 
tion on  procedures  makes  it  equally 
useful  for  social  workers  whether  in 
or  out  of  New  York  State. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  PRAC- 
TICES  OF  THE  VISITING  HOUSE- 
KEEPER SERVICE  OF  THE  JEWISH 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION.  AN'I) 
ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITY, 
by  Aline  M.  Rosenbaum,  based  on  a  study 
by  S.  Flora  Klein.  44  pp.  Free  to  interested 
agencies,  from  the  JSSA,  71  West  47 
Street,  New  York. 

An  evaluation  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  ten  years'  experience  in- 
valuable to  the  growing  number  of 
agencies  offering  housekeeper  service. 

INTAKE  PROCEDURE  OF  DAUPHIN 
COUNTY.  PA.  BOARD  OF  ASSIS- 
TANCE, by  Ada  O.  Kapp,  9  pp.  Price  15 
cents,  from  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, 1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

A  sensible  and  practical  discussion  of 
"the  initial  contact  which  so  vitally 
affects  the  agency,  the  client,  and  the 
community." 

Various  and  Sundry 

FUN  TO  BE  FREE,  by  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charles  MacArthur.  23  pp.  Price  30  cents, 
from  Dramatists  Play  Service,  Inc.,  6  East 
39  Street,  New  York. 

The  text  and  the  production  direc- 
tions for  the  patriotic  pageant  pre- 
sented recently  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  No  fee  for  amateur  use. 


JUVENILE  OFFENSES.  15  pp.  Price  10 
cents  from  the  British  Library  of  Informa- 
tion, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

A  memorandum  on  the  increase  of 
"youthful  misconduct"  in  England, 
"mainly  if  not  entirely  due  to  war 
conditions."  Included  are  statistics 


and  recommendations  for  preventive 
measures  and  for  treatment  framed 
by  a  conference  of  law  enforcement 
and  other  officials,  educators,  and 
social  workers. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  NEGRO  POPULATION 
OF  METROPOLITAN  JOHNSTOWN, 
PA.,  by  Florence  M.  Hornback.  201  pp. 
Available  from  Walter  W.  Krebs,  publisher 
Johnstown  Tribune. 

The  report  of  an  exhaustive  study 
instigated  by  leading  Negro  citizens 
and  carried  out  with  the  cooperation 
of  social,  civic,  and  religious  agencies. 

FREEDOM  OF  ASSEMBLY  AND  ANTI- 
DEMOCRATIC GROUPS.  27  pp.  Price  25 
cents. 

WANT    IN    THE    MIDST    OF    PLENTY: 
THE    GENESIS   or   THE   FOOD   STAMP   PLAN, 
by  Ray  Harvey.   35  pp.   Price  50  cents. 
Both   from  the  American   Council  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  1734  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  first  holds  that  the  antidote  for 
anti-democracy  meetings  is  more  and 
better  pro-democracy  meetings.  The 
second  discusses  the  economic  theory 
and  the  practical  methodology  of  the 
surplus  distribution  program. 

THE  CASE  FOR  FAMILY  ALLOWANCES, 
by  Eleanor  F.  Rathbone.  118  pp. 

BRITAIN'S  HEALTH,  by  S.  Mervyn  Her- 
bert. 219  pp. 

Price  25  cents  each.  Order  direct  from 
American  distributors,  Penguin  Books,  Inc., 
41  East  29  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  Rathbone  argues  the  case  for 
more  adequate  child  maintenance  in 
England  and  cites  history  and  experi- 
ence in  family  allowance  schemes. 
"Britain's  Health"  is  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  exhaustive  report  on  the 
British  health  services  made  j'ust  be- 
fore the  war  by  PEP  (Political  and 
Economic  Planning)  with  the  help  of 
some  200  authorities  and  organiza- 
tions concerned. 

Reports 

JOSIAH  MACY,  JR.  FOUNDATION:  1937- 
1940.  125  pp.  From  the  Foundation,  565 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  review  of  four  years  of  activity 
generally  in  the  field  of  sickness  and 
health.  Major  disbursements  have 
been  in  grants  to  established  institu- 
tions for  specific  research  projects. 

WAR  WITHOUT  END.  66  pp.  From  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council,  Council  House, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  annual  activities  report  of  the 
council's  director,  together  with  re- 
ports made  at  the  business  sessions 
of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting. 

PARK  AND  RECREATION  PROGRESS. 
92  pp.  Price  40  cents,  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  1941  year  book  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  full  of  information  and 
beguiling  illustrations. 
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